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aid  corresponding. 

Sec.  2.  Teachers  and  all  who  are  actively  associated  with  the  management 
of  educational  institutions,  including  libraries  and  periodicals,  may  become  active 
members.  All  others  who  pay  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  may 
become  associate  members.  Eminent  Educators  not  residing  in  America  may 
be  elected  by  the  Directory  to  be  corresponding  members.  The  number  of  corres- 
ponding members  shall  at  no  time  exceed   fifty. 

Sec.  3.     All   persons   who   have  been   members   of    the  association  for   any 
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two  years  previous  to  or  including  1895  may  be  admitted  to  active  membership 
without  payment  of  the  enrollment  fee.  Any  person  eligible  may  become  an 
active  member  upon  application  indorsed  by  two  active  members,  and  the 
payment  of  an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current 
year.  • 

All  active  members  must  pay  annual  dues  of  two  dollars,  and  will  be  entitled 
to  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  "coupon"  or  other  conditions.  If  the 
annual  dues  are  not  paid  within  the  fiscal  year,  membership  will  lapse,  and  may 
be  restored  only  on  payment  of  the  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual 
dues  for  the  current  year.  All  life  members  and  life  directors  shall  be  denomin- 
ated active  members,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  members 
without  the  payment  of  anpual  dues. 

Associate  members  may  receive  the  volume  of  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  "coupon"  conditions  as  printed  on  the  membership  certificate. 

Corresponding  members  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  proceedings  without 
the  payment  of  fees  or  other  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  The  names  of  active  and  corresponding  members  only  will  be  printed 
in  the  volume  of  proceedings,  with  their  respective  educational  titles,  offices,  and 
addresses,  the  list  to  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  IV.— OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  twelve 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors,  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  an  Executive  Committee,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  additional  member  from  each  state,  territory,  or 
district,  to  be  elected  by  the  association  for.  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  chosen,  and  of  such  Life  Directors  as  are  in  office. 

All  past  presidents  •f  the  association,  now  living,  and  all  future  presidents 
at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  shall  be  life  directors  of  the  association.  The  President  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  elective  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  by  the  active 
members  of  the  association  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  on  the  third  day 
of  each  annual  session,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  a  choice. 
They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session  subsequent  to 
their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs ; 
but  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  of  the  Association,  or  of  any  department,  who 
is  not,  at  the  time  of  the  election^  an  active  member  of  the  Association, 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a  pre- 
siding officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  Vice-President  in  order  who  is  present  shall 
preside:  and  in  the  absence  of  all  Vice-Presidents  a/ro  tempore  Chairman  shall  be 
appointed  on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  meetings  of  the  association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
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ors,  and  shall  conduct  such  corresptondence  as  the  Directors  may  assign,  and  shall 
have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing 
the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  his  office,  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  hold  in  safe  keeping,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  association ;  shall  expend 
the  same  only  upon  the  order  of  said  Board;  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his 
receipts  and  expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  accounts,  ending 
the  1st  day  of  July  each  year,  he  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  when 
approved  by  said  Board,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  he  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation next  succeeding  that  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their 
own  body ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  association,  excepting 
those  herein  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  its  meetings,  and  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a  useful -and  honor- 
able institution.  Upon  the  written  application. of  twenty  active  members  of  the 
Association  for  permission  to  establish  a  new  department,  they  may  grant  such 
permission.  Such  new  department  shall  in  all  fespects  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  others.  The  formation  of  such  department  shall  in 
effect  be  a  sufficient  amendment  to  this  constitution  for  the  insertion  of  its  name 
in  Article  II.,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations.   , 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  tern*  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  association, 
who  shall  be  a  member  tx-officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  election  of  the 
Trustees  in  1886,  one  Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one 
for  three  years,  and  one  for  four  years;  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the  terra  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in 
said  Board  of  Trustees,  whether  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  unexpired  term ;  and  the  absence  of  a  Trustee  from  two 
successive  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  forfeit  his  membership  therein. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate  of  the 
association  as  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  dated  the  24th  day  of  February,  1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  "Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  la  'It«sfeall-be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  for  safe-keep- 
ing and  investment  of  all  funds  which  the  association  may  receive  from  donations; 
and  the  income  of  such  invested  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  paying  the  cost 
of  publishing  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  association,  excepting  when 
donors  shall  specify  otherwise.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  issue  orders 
on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  association  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors ;  and,  when  practicable,  the  Trustees  shall  invest  all  surplus 
funds  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  that  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association  for  the  previous  year. 
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ARTICLE  v.— MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five 
Directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  department  of  the  association  may  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the  place 
and  not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the 
board  or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At  its 
first  meeting  a  Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  consist 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretar>'  of  the  association  for  the  previous  year  and  one 
member  from  each  department. 

ARTICLE  VI.— BY-LAWS. 

By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE   VII.— AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present,  provided  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed 
in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  association  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  one  on  Honorary  Members,  and  one  on  Resolutions. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  paying  member  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its 
proceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  association  or  any 
of  its  departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture, 
or  address  be  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the 
association,  upon  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation to  appoint  annually  some  competent  person  to  examine  the  securities  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  said  fund,  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  fund  from  surplus  receipts,  after 
the  expenses  of  the  association  have  been  paid,  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Emergency  Fund,"  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V.,  July 
12,  1892,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
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Rcsohed^  That  there  be  established,  as  soon  as  the  current  expenses  of  the 
association  will  warrant,  an  Emergency  Fund  not  to  exceed  $4000.  Said  fund 
shall  be  subject  to  expenditure  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with  votes 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regularly  called  meeting.  The  said  fund  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  deficiencies  of  income  of  the  association,  and  for 
such  additional  investigations  and  publications  as  may  be  determined  by  said 
Board  of  Directors. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1885,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed : 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Three  be  appointed  to  secure  articles  of  incor- 
poration for  the  National  Educational  Association,  under  United  States  or  state 
laws,  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

N.  A.  Calkins  of  New  York,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Eli  T.  Tappan  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  and  by  competent  legal  advice,  the 
Chairman  obtained  a 

CERTIFICATE  OF   INCORPORATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Norman  A.  Calkins,  John  Eaton,  and  Zalmon  Richards, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
do  hereby  associate  ourselves  together,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  name  of  the  "National  Educational  Association,"  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  purpose  and  objects  of  which  are  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to*  promote  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  To  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  said  act,  we  do  here  execute  this  our  certificate  of  incorporation  as  said 
act  provides. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  severally  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  24th  day  of 
February,  1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norman  A.  Calkins,     [l.  s.] 
John  Eaton.  [l.  s.] 

Zalmon  Richards.        [l.  s.] 

Duly  acknowledged  before  Michael  P.  Callan,  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the 
District  oi  Columbia. 
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1857.— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    (Organiied.) 

James  L.  Enos,  Chairman. 

w.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
1858.— CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Z.  RiCHARi>s,  President. 
•    •    J.  W.  BuLKLBY,  Secretary. 

A.  J.  RiCKorp,  Treasurer. 
iP59.-WA«fINGTON.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  RiCKorp,  President. 

J.  W.  BtTLKLBY,  Secretary. 

C.  S.  Pbnmbll,  Treaisurer. 
i860.— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  BuLKLEV,  President. 

2.  Richards,  Secretary. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 
1861,  i86s. — No  session. 
i8^.-CHICAGO,ILL. 

JOHN  D.  Philbrick,  President. 
aUus  Cruikshank,  Secretary. 
L  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 
1864.-OGDENSBURG.  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Wells,  President. 
David  N.  Camp,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 


1865.— HARRISBURG.  PA. 

S.  S.  Grbbnb.  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

1866.— INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  P.  Wickbrsham,  President. 
S.  H.  Whitb,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Batbs,  Treasurer. 

1867. — No  session. 

t868.— NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

t,  M.  Gregory,  President. 
.  Van  Bokkblbn,  Secretary. 
Jambs  Cruikshank,  Treasurer. 

1869.— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L.  Van  Bokkblbn,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Barber,  Treasurer. 

1870.— CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Daniel  B.  Hagbr,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Crosbv,  Treasurer. 
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1871.— ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

J.  L.  PiCKARD,  President. 

w.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 
187s.— BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  E.  White,  President. 

S.  H.  WnrTE,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1873.— ELMIKA,  Nv  V. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  President. 

S.  H.  White,  Secreury. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 
1874.— DETROIT  MICH. 

S«  U.  White,  President. 

A*  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 

John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 
1875.— MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

W.  T.  Harris,  President. 

W.  R.  Abbott,  Secretary. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 
1876.— BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  President. 

W.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 

A.  P.  Marble.  Treasurer. 
1877.— LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

'     M.  A.  Newell,  President. 

W.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
1878. — No  session. 
1879.— PHILADEI.PHI A,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 

w.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer, 
X880.--CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  President. 

W.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 
1881.— ATLANTA,  GA. 

Tames  H.  Smart,  President. 

W.  D.  Hbnklb,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 
i88a.- SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

G.  J.  Orr,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

H.  S.  Tarbbll,  Treasurer. 
1883.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 
1884.— MADISON.  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President. 

H.  S.  Tarbbll,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 


1885.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
F.  LoinTs  SoLDAN,  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

1886.— TOPEKA.  KAN. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hbwett,  Treasurer. 

1887— CHICAGO.  ILL. 

W.  E.  Shelton,  President. 
J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 
E^  C.  Hbwett,  Treasurer. 

1888.— SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Aaron  Goye,  .President. 
J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 
t,.  C.  Hbwett,  Treasurer. 

1889.— NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Albert  P.  Marble,  President. 
J.  H.  Canfield,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hbwett,  Treasurer. 

1890.— ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

James  H.  Canfield,  President. 
w.  R.  Garrett,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hewbtt,  Treasurer. 

1891— TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  President. 

E.  H.  Cook,  Secretarv. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

189a.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 
E.  H.  Cook,  President. 
R.  W.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1893.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(International  Congress  of   Education.) 

Albert  G.  I^nb,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

J894.— ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1895.— DENVER,  COLO. 

Nicholas  M.  Bi-tler,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNtffCL,  Tieasurer. 

1896.— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1895-96. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

NEWTON  C.  DOUGHERTY Peoria,  III President. 

I RWIN  SHEPARD Winona,  Minn Secretary. 

I.e.  McNeill , Kansas  city,  Mo Treasurer. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  City.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Eugene*  Ore. 

Mrs.  a.  J.  PsAvair,  Denver,  Colo.  C.  G.  Pbarsb,  Omaha,  Nebr 

W.  H.  Bartholomrw,  Louisville,  R^.  Hbnry  R.  Pattencill,  Lansing,  Mich. 

N.  C.  ScHABPTBR,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  H.  Halsby,  Oshkoah,  Wis. 

W.  N.  Shbats,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  T.  B.  Lewis,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Henry  Sarin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Miss  Estblle  Reel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

See  Art.  IV.,  Sees,  q  and  to  of  ike  Constitution. 

N.  A.  Calkins Chairman 134  E.  80th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Zalmon  Richards Secretary 1301  Corcoran  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  G.  Lane Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July,  1899 

N.  A.  Calkins New  York  City Term  expires  July,  1898 

H.  S.  Tarbell Providence,  R.  I Term  expires  July,  1897 

Zalmon  Richards Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  July,  1896 

Newton  C.  Dovchert>' Peoria,  111 Ex-O/ficio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

See  Art.  11'.,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty Peoria,  111 President. 

Nicholas  Murray  Bl^tlbr Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  First  Vice  President. 

Irwin  Shbpard Winona,  Minn Secretary. 

L  C.  McNeill Kansas  City,  Mo Treasurer. 

N.  A.  Calkins New  York  City Chairman  Hoard  of  Trusters. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Directors  Bx-Officio. 

See  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 
Newton  C.  Douchertv,  Peoria,  III.  Irwin  Shbpard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  College,  New       I.  C.  McNbill,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
York  City.  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City. 

Life  Directors. 
Mary  H.  Hunt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lbroy  D.  Brown,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  A.  V.  Jewbtt,  Abilene,  Kan. 

L.  W.  Day,  Qeveland,  Ohio.  T.  Marcbllus  Marshall,  West  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111.  Chas.  I.  Parker,  South  Chicago,  111. 

George  T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Kan.  J.  Pikb,  Jerseyville,  111. 

H#  A.  Graham,  Ontooagon,  Mich.  Andrew  J.  Rickofp,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.  M.  Grxbnwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  C.  C.  Stratton,  University  Park,  Ore. 

Aaron  Gove,  Dcmrer,  Colo.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Caleb  G.  Hall,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  Chas.  G.  Whitb,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
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Directors  by  Election. 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

Maine M.  C.  Fernald Dover. 

New  Hampshire C.  C.  Roit^ds Plymouth. 

Vennont Alfred  Turner Rutland. 

Massachusets Ray  Greene  Huung Cambridge. 

Rhode  Island Horace  S.  Tarbell Providence. 

Connecticut ^ George  B.  Hurd New  Haven. 

New  York Charles  R.  Skinner Albany. 

New  Jersey J.  M.  Ralston Asbury  Park. 

South  Atlantic  Di7>isiou, 

Pennsylvania Charles  De  Garmo Swarthmore. 

Delaware A.  N.  Raub Newark. 

Maryland E.  B.  Prettvman Baltimore. 

District  of  Columbia Z.  Richards Washington. 

Virginia E.  C.  Glass Lynchburg. 

West  Virginia Robert  A.  Armstrong Morgantown. 

North  Carolina B.  Smedes Raleigh. 

South  Carolina D.  B.  Johnson Rock  Hill. 

Florida Oscar  Clute . .  Lake  City 

South  Central  Dix'ision. 

Kentucky James  McGinn'iss Owensboro. 

Tennessee Frank  Goodman Nashville. 

Georgia Otis  Ashmore Savannah. 

Alabama F.  M.  Roof Birmingham. 

Mississippi R.  B.  Fulton University. 

Louisiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans. 

Texas H.  C.  Pritchett Hunuville. 

Oklahoma D.  R.  Bovd Norman. 

Arkansas Junius  Jordan Little  Rock. 

North  Central  Division. 

Ohio W.  J.  White Dayton. 

Indiana D.  K.  Goss Indianapolis. 

Illinois John  W.  Cook Normal. 

Michigan S.  Emory  Whitney Detroit. 

Wisconsin D.  D.  Mayne Janesville. 

Iowa F.  B.  Cooper Dcs  Moines. 

Minnesota C.  B.  Gilbert St.  Paul. 

Missouri John  R.  Kirk Jefferson  City. 

North  Dakota Emma  F.  Bates Bismarck. 

South  Dakota George  M.  Smith Vermillion. 

Nebraska W.  H.  Skinner Nebraska  City. 

Kansas John  MacDonald Topeka. 

Weste  r  n   Divis  io  n . 

Montana James  M.'Hamilton Missoula. 

Wyoming A.  L.  Putnam Newcastle. 

Colorado J.  H.  Van  Sickle Denver. 

New  Mexico Charles  E.  Hodgin Albuquerque. 

Arizona T.  D.  Comstock Tucson. 

Utah W.  R.  Malone Salt  Lake  City. 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno. 

Idaho F.  B.  Gault Moscow. 

Washington F.  J.  Barnard Seattle. 

Oregon J.  H.  Ackerman Portland. 

California Earl  Barnes Stanford  Univ. 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS. 
National  Council. 

H.  S.  TARBELL President Providence.  R.  1. 

EARL  BARNES  Vice  President Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 

MissBETTlEA.  DUTTON Secretary Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CHARLES  De  GARMO Executive  Cornmittte Swarthmore,  Pa. 

D.  L.  KIEHLE Executive  Committte Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  R.  PRESTON Executive  Committee Jackson,  Miss. 

JAMES  M.  GREEN Executive  Committee Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Kindergarten. 

Miss  AMALIE  HOFER President ^ Chicago  111. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  HARRIMAN Vice  President Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  WILHELMINA  T.  CALDWELL. ...     Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

Elementary. 

S.  T.  DUTTON President Brookline,  Mass. 

J.  K.  STABLETON Vice  President Lexington,  Neb. 

Miss  HENRIETTA  B.  AYRES Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

Secondary. 

E.  L.HARRIS President Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  L.  BLISS Vice  President Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  H.  THURBER Secretary Morgan  Park,  111. 

Higher. 

JAMES  H.  BAKER President Boulder,  Colo. 

DABNEY  LIPSCOMB Vice  President Agricultural  Coll.,  Miss. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN Secretary Bloomington,  Ind. 

Normal. 

JOHN  W.COOK President Normal,  111. 

GEO.  R.  KLEEBERGER Vice  President St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

A.  G.  BOYDEN Secretary Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Superintendence. 

L.  H.  JONES • President  .....* Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  PHILLIPS First  Vice  President Birmingham,  Ala. 

CHAS.  W.COLE Second  Vice  President Albany,  N.  Y. 

R.  E,  DENFELD Secretary Duluth,  Minn. 

Manual  and  Industrial. 

CHAS.  H.  KEYES President Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  H.MAGRUDER Vice  President Agricultural  Coll.,  Miss. 

Miss  ABBYL.  MARLATT Secretary Providence,  R.  I. 

Art. 

WALTER  S.  GOODNOUGH  President Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  RILEY Vice  President St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MissMYRA  JONES Secretary Detroit,  Mich. 

Music. 

C.H.CONGDON President St.  Paul,  Minn. 

P.  C.  HAYDEN : Vice  President Quincy ,  111. 

Miss  LINN  M.  HAWN Secretary East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Business. 

FRANK  GOODMAN President Nashville,  Tcnn. 

D.  W.  SPRINGER First  Vice  President Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

W.  A.  WOODWORTH Seco nd  Vice  President Denver,  Colo. 

C.  H.PIERCE Third  Vice  President Evansville,  Ind. 

J.  W.  WARR Secretary  and  Treasurer Moline,  111. 

Mrs.  SARA  A.  SPENCER Chairman  Executive  Com Washington,  D.  C. 

Child  Study. 

EARL  BARNES President Stanfoid  Univ.,  Cal. 

O.  T.  BRIGHT Vice  President Chicago,  111. 

E.R.SHAW Secretary.. New  York  City. 

Physical  Training. 

Miss  R.  ANNA  MORRIS President Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ED.  F.  HERMANNS Vice  President Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  N.  D.  KIMBERLIN Secretary Detroit,  Mich. 

Science. 

CHAS.  E.  BESSEY President Lincoln,  Neb. 

WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN Vice  President Englewood,  III. 

CHAS.  S.  PALMER Secretary Boulder,  Colo. 

School  Administration. 

GEORGE  R.  FOWLER President Boston,  Mass. 

D.R.CAMERON Vice  President Chicago,  111. 

J.  B.  MORETON Secretary Sah  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE Chairman  Executive  Com Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1896-97. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

CHARLES  R.  SKINNER President Albany.  N.  Y. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

I.  C.  McNElLL Treasurer West  Superior,  Wis. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Newton  C.  Douchbrty,  Peoria,  111.  Miss  Emma  F.  Bates,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ry.  James  R.  Powers,  Florence,  Ala. 

J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Emporia,  Ran.  C.  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb. 

T.  A.  FimtALL,  Marianna,  Ark.  J.  H.  Collins,  Springfield,  111. 

W.  W.  Stetson,  Augusta,  Me.  Thomas  B.  Stockwbll.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  Tex.  J.  T.  Merrill,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

^etArt.  IV,,  Sees,  q  and  to,  of  the  Constitution. 

Albert  G.  Lane Chairman Chicago,  111. 

Nicholas  Murray  Bltler Secretary Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

Horace  S.  Tarbbll Providence,  R.  1 Term  expires  July,  1897. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr New  York  City Term  expires  July,  1898. 

Albert  G.  Lane. Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July,  1899. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  July,  1900. 

Charles  R.  Skinner Albany,  N.  Y Ex-O/ficio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Sec  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Charles  R.  Skinner President Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newton  C.  Douchertv First  Vice  President Peoria,  III. 

Irwin  Shepard Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

I.  C.  McNeill Treeunrer West  Superior,  Wis. 

Albert  G.  Lane Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. . .     Chicago,  III. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Directors  Bx-Officio. 
See  Art./ v..  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  V.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  III.  I.  C.  McNeill,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. 

Life  Directors. 
See  Article  IV.^  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

BiCKNBLL,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Lerov  D.,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Harris,  W.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Butler,  Nicholas  MtntRAV,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  HimT,  Mary  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Jewett.  A.  V.,  Abilene,  Ran. 

Cook,  E.  H.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Lane,  Albert,  G.,  Chicago,  III. 

Day,  L.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Marble,  Albert  P.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

DouGHBRTV,  Newton  C,  Peoria,  111.  Marshall,  Marcbllus  T.,  Hyden,  Ry. 

Fairchild,  George  T.,  Manhattan.  Ran.  Northrop,  B.  G.,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Garrett,  W.  R.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Parker,  Chas.  I.,  South  Chicago,  111. 

Graham,  H.  A.,  Ontonagon,  Mich.  Phelps,  W.  F.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Ransas  City,  Mo.  Pickard,  J.  L.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Colo.  Pike,  J.,  Jerseyville,  111. 
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Richards,  Zalmon,  Wmshington,  D.  C. 
RiCKOFF,  Andbsw  J.,  Berkeley,  Cat. 
Shbloon,  W.  £.,  Boston,  Mats. 
Smakt,  Jamks  H.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
SoLOAM,  F.  Loins,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stkattom,  C.  C,  University  Park,  Ore. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia,  Ran. 
Whitb,  Chas.  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
WHrrc,  £.  £.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
WiLSOH,  J.  Ormond,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Directors  by  Election. 

North  Atlantic  Dtviston. 

Maine John  S.  Locks Saco. 

New  Hampshire C.  C.  Rounds Plymouth. 

Vermont Mason  Stons Montpelier. 

Massachusetts Charlbs  F.  Carsoll Worcester. 

Rhode  Island Oilman  C.  Fishbr Pawtucket. 

Connecticut Gborgb  B.  Hurd New  Haven. 

New  York A.  B.  Blodcbtt Syracuse. 

New  Jersey Jambs  M.  Ralston Asbury  Park. 


Pennsylvania 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 


South  Atlantic  Division. 

N.  C.  ScHABPTBR Harrisburg. 

A.  H.  Bbrlin Wilmington. 

Hbnrv  A.  WiSB Baltimore. 

John  Eaton Washington. 


Virginia E.  C.  Glass Lynchburgh. 

West  Virginia J.  L.  Goodknicht Morgantown. 

North  Carolina Charlbs  D.  McIvbrs Greensboro. 

South  Coiolina W.H.Hand Chester. 

Fkmda W.  N.  Shbats Tallahassee. 

South  Central  Division. 

Kentucky McHbnrv  Rhoads Frankfort. 

Tennessee Whartom  S.  Jqnbs Memphis. 

Georgia Eulbr  B.  SMrm Athens. 

Alabama F.  M.  Roop Birmingham. 

Mississippi A.  A.  Kincannon Jackson. 

Louisiana Warrbn  Eastom>. New  Orleans. 

Texas H.  C.  PRrrcMBTT Huntsville. 

Oklahoma David  R.  Botd Norman. 

Arkansas J.  H.  Hinbmon Pine  Bluff. 

North  Central  Division. 

Ohk) J.J.  Burns Canton. 

Indiana Mary  E.  Nicholson Indianapolis. 

Illinois F.D.Thompson Galesburg. 

Michigan S.  E.  WnmcBY Detroit. 

Wisconsin L.  D.  Harvby Milwaukee. 

Iowa F.  B.  CooPBR Des  Moines. 

Minnesota C.  B.  Gilbbrt St.  Paul. 

Missouri John  R.  Kirk Jefferson  City. 

Nordi  Dakota Emma  F.  Batbs Bismarck. 

South  Dakota Gborgb  M.  Smith Vermillion. 

Nebraska Frank  A.  Barton Lincoln. 

Kansas John  MacDonald Topeka. 

IVestern  Division, 

Montana J.  M.  Hamilton Missoula. 

Wyoming A.  L.  Pitnam New  Castle. 

Cotorado J.  H.  Van  Sicklk Denver. 

New  Mexico Hiram  Hadlbv Albuquerque. 

Arizona T.  B.  Comstock Tucson. 

Utah W.  R.  Malonb Salt  Lake  City. 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno. 

Idaho F.  B.  Gavlt Moscow. 

Wsshington Mark  W.  Harrington Seattle. 

Oregon M.  0.  Royal Weston. 

Califoniia Earl  Barnbs Stanford  University. 
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DEPARTMENT    OFFICERS. 

National  Council. 

B.  A.  HINSDALE President Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

CHARLES  DeGARMO Vice  President Swarthmoic.  Pa. 

MissBETTIE  A.  DUTTON Secretary Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HORACE  S.  TARBELL Executive  Committee Providence,  R.  L 

JAMES  M.  GREENWCK)D Executive  Committee Kansas  City.  Mo. 

WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON Executive  Committee Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  F.  KING Executive  Committee Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Kindergarten. 

Miss  CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN President New  York  City. 

Miss  ELLAC.  ELDER Vice  President Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Mrs.  M.J.  B.  WVLIE Secretary Buffalo.  N.  V. 

Elementary.. 

Mbs  SARAH  C.  BROOKS President St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  B.  COX   Vice  President Xcnia,  Ohio. 

Miss  IDA  C.  BENDER Secretary Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Secondary. 

C.  H.  THURBER President Morgan  Park,  111. 

FRANK  L.  FOSDICK Vice  President Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Miss  IDA  B.  HASLOP Secretary Pueblo,  Colo. 

Higher. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN President Bloomington.  Ind. 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN Vice  President IthUca,  N.  V. 

GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP Secretany Providence,  R.  I. 

Normal. 

A.  G.  BOYDEN President Bridgewater.  Mass. 

Z.  X.  SNYDER Vice  President Greeley,  Colo. 

E.  A.  STRONG Secretary Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Superintendence . 

C.  B.  GILBERT President St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  B.  BLODGETT First  Vice  President Syracuse,  N.  V. 

W.  S.  SUrrON second  Vice  President Houston,  Tex. 

LAWTON  B.  EVANS Secretary Augusta,  Ga. 

Manual  and  Industrial. 

OSCAR  CLUTE President Lake  City,  Fla. 

Mrs.  NELLIE  S.  KEDZIE Vice  President Manhattan,  Kan. 

JUDSON  E.  HOYT Secretary Menominee,  Wis. 

Art. 

MARK  MAYCOCK President Buffalo,  N.  V. 

LANGDON  S.THOMPSON Vice  President Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

D.  R.  AUGSBURG Secretary Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Music. 

F.  E.  HOWARD President Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Miss  J.  ETTA  CRANE Vice  President Potsdam,  N.  V. 

C.  W.  WEEKS Secretary Ottawa,  111. 

Business. 

A.  N.  PALMER President Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

J.  E.  KING First  Vice  President Rochester,  N.  V. 

C.  H.  CHILDS Second  Vice  President Holyoke,  Mass. 

ALLAN  DAVIS Secretary Washington,  1).  C. 

DURAND  W.  SPRIN(;ER Chairman  Executive  Com Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Child  Study. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER President Chicago,  111. 

H.  E.  KRATZ Vice  President Sioux  City,  Io>»-a. 

MARGARET  SCHALLENBERGER  ...     Secretary Stanfoitl  Univ..  Cal. 
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Physical  Training. 

M iss  R.  ANNA  MORRIS President Cleveland.  Ohio. 

J.N.WILKINSON Vice  President Emporia,  Kan. 

H.  B.  BOYCE Secretary Trenton,  N.  J. 

Science. 

C  H  ARLES  SKEELE  PALM  ER President Boulder,  Colo. 

ALBERT  H.  TUTTLE Vice  President Charlottesville,  Va. 

IRWEN  LEVISTON Secretary Omaha,  Neb. 

School  Administration. 

H.  L.  GETZ President Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

L.  A.  SATER First  Vice  President Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  BENNETT Second  Vice  President Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  L.  YAEGER Third  I  'ice  President Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Library. 

MELVIL  DEWEY .'. . .     President Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE Vice  President Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  MARY  EILEEN  AHERN Secretary Chicago.  111. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

TO  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

July  i,  1895.  to  July  i,  1896. 

MEETING  AT   DENVER,   COLO..  1895. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the    National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation: 

Dr. 

I'o  balance  from  last  report j- $      61.70 

To  balance  of  Emergency  Fund  in  Treasurer's  hands 300.o«j 

To  moneys  from  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees: 

Balance  of  Emergency  Funds  from  last  report $    315.39 

Interest  on  Permanent  Funds -  3»033'59 

Copyright,  Committee  of  Ten — 158.35 

Copyright,  Committee  of  Fifteen - -  -  91.10 

Redemption  of  bond  (belongs  to  Permanent  Fund) 300.00 

3,898.43 

Memberships  collected  at  Denver  — 2,256.00 

Other  cash  collections _ -  .18 

Memberships  collected  by  Secretary 1,262.35 

Memberships  collected  by  Treasurer 10.00 

Memberships  collected  by  Railroads - 20,361.25 

Memberships  collected  at  Cleveland  Meeting,  Department 

of  Superintendence - 340.00 

Sale   of   volumes   by  Secretary   and  Clerk   of  Board  of 

Trustees --- --  193-90 

Total $28,683.81 

Cr. 

By  preliminary  expenses  in  connection  with  Denver  meeting,  July,  1895: 

Printing  memberships,  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.  (645) $    85.76 

Printing  certificates  (601) - 46.00 

President's  expenses  (603) 145.88 

Treasurer's  expenses  (600,  606) ..- I39'i9 

Secretary's  expenses  (605,  631) ._ 244.41 

Acting  Treasurer's  special  services  (644) 200.(x> 

N.  A.  Calkins,  balance  of  expenses  (578) 75- 16 

$  916.40 

By  expenses  Department  Superintendence.  Cleveland  meeting: 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  President  (602) $  102.48 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer  (604) 75'7o 

$  178.18 

By  expenses  incurred  during  Denver  meeting: 

Stenographer  for  reporting  proceedings  (60S) $     131.50 

Treasurer's    clerks    at     Denver,      Colorado 

Springs  and  Pueblo  (607) -- - 914.20 


TREASUREIVS  REPORT,  ,5 

State  Managers  (609,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  615,  616,  617, 

618,  619,  646,  657) 766.87 

Departments  (621,  622,  623,  624,  625,  626,  627,  628,  629).-  122.95 

Incidental  to  Treasury  Department  (639) I5'43 

Incidental  to  Joint  Agency  (643) 5.45 

H.  D.  Mann  &  Co.,  printing  signs  (638) 4.50 

Telegrams,  W.  U.  T.  Co.  (634) 26.07 

Telegrams,  Postal  T.  Co.  (636) - 9.43 

Rubber  Stamps  (641).... 10.10 

President's  expenses,  telegrams,  stenographer,  railroad 

fare,  etc  (647) , 440.10 

Duplicate  memberships  refunded  (635,  648)... 88.00 

Carson-Harper  Printing  Co.,  printing,  (637,  642).:. 18.75 

$2,553.35 

By  expenses  Committee  of  Twelve: 

Dec.    2,  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (651) - -  $   117.55 

Apr.  14,  J.  A.  Phillips  (670) - 38.25 

Apr.  I4»  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (671) -  675.46 

May    5,  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (680) 13.00 

$  844.26 

By  permanent  investments.  Board  of  Trustees  (637,  674,  682, 

683,  684,  689,  690,  691,  692): 

Noblesville,  Ind.,  School  Bonds. 

5  Bonds  at  $1000 $5,000.00 

2  Ji^  per  cent,  premium - i37-5o 

96  days'  interest -- - 65.75 

De  Kalb,  111.,  School  Bonds. 

3  Bonds  at  $1000 $3,000.00 

2  22-100  per  cent,  premium - 66.60 

5  days' interest - 2.06 

Expense  of  shipping  bonds 4.35 

Kansas  City  School  District  Bonds,  due  1901. 

2  bonds  at  $1000 - $2,000.00 

4  9-100  per  cent,  premium -  81.80 

Accrued  interest  and  express 33' 30 

Chicago  School  District  Bonds. 

2  bonds  at  $1000 — $2,000.00 

3  125-1000  per  cent,  premium 62.50 

Accrued  interest - --    -   - -  20.66 

Expense - --  2.50 

$12,477.05 

By  expense  printing  volumes,  Jacksonville  proceedings,  cir- 
culars, and  Buffalo  memberships: 

Pioneer  Press  Co.  (632,  633,  659,  667,  699,  670) $5,878.89 

Jones  &  Krocger  (652,  661,  685,  698) 252.70 

$6,131.59 
Bv  expense  shipping  volumes,  etc. : 

United  States  Express  Co.  (653,  662,  686) 1 .--  163.44 

Adams'  Express  Co.  (687,  701) - - i, 539-44 

$1,702.88 
$  7.834-47 
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By  expense,  officers*  salaries: 

Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  (655,  668,  703) $1,500.00 

Treasurer  I.  C.  McNeill  (696) -- 750.00 

Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  Z.  Richards  (678) 225.00 

$  2,475.00 

By  expense,  Board  of  Trustees,  stationery,  postage,  express, 
rent,  traveling,  telegrams,  etc. : 

H.  S.  Tarbell  (665,  681) $    153.60 

N.  A.  Calkins  (650) - 87.04 

Ella  Calkins,  clerical  wor^  (677) 76.25 

A.  G.  Lane  (679) .-  .  84.11 

Z.  Richards  (676,  693,694) 146.80 

S    547- 80 

By  expense.  Executive  Committee,  stationery,  postage,  rail- 
road and  sleeping  car  fares,  telegrams,  etc. : 

President,  N.  C.  Dougherty  (704) $    158.40 

First  Vice  President,  N.  M.  Butler  (603,  666) 159-52 

Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard  (654,  660,  688,  669,  702) 780.12 

Treasurer,  I.  C.  McNeill  (656,  663,  672,  695) 231.41 

$1,329.45 

By  other  expenses: 

Rent  of  vault,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (630) $      10.00 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  Treasurer's  bond  for  $10,000  (620)  50.00 

Letter  file,  Buxton  &  Skinner  (640) 7.50 

285  copies  *  Intelligence,"  E.  O.   Vaile 14*25 

Stationery,  Edwin  S.  Hall  (649)--- _ 6.00 

Frank  Boland,  stenographer  (an  old  account)  (658) -  57-12 

President,  Department   Superintendence,  L.    H.  Jones, 

expense  account  (664) 46.30 

$    191.17 

Total  -.- --- --  $29,347.13 

Summary  : 

Total  Receipts - -- $28,683.81 

Over-drafts  paid  by  Treasnrer 663.32 

Total  expenditures - - $29,347.13 

Note, — The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  the  Treasurer  as  authority  for  the  payment  of  bills. 

NoTK, — The  Union  National  Bank  of  Denver  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  last  July  with  some  of 
the  funds  of  the  Association  on  deposit.    One  dividend  has  been  declared,  leaving;  $537-59  still  due. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1896,  has  been  examined 
and  approved.  • 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman. 
Newton  C.  Doiciiierty. 
A.  G.  Lane, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES. 

7)7  tk£  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

By  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  July  t,  1895,  the  permanent  invest- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  shown  to  have  been  $45,000,  in 
the  following  items : 

Mortgage  on  real  estate.-- - --  $  3,000.00 

School  bonds - - --  14,737.00 

Municipal  bonds -.   25,200.00 

Cash --- -  2,063.00 


Total $45,000.00 

Since  that  time  $2,500  in  bonds  have  matured  and  been  paid.  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $14,000  have  been  purchased,  and  cash  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  amount  of  $524.75,  making  the  total 
amount  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  at  the  present  date,  $54,961.75,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  during  the  current  year,  of  $9,961.75.  The 
amount  of  interest  collected  during  the  year  was  $3,058.14.  The  invested  fund 
is  located  as  follows: 

With  the  Nassau  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New  York $40,337.00 

With  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  for  collection 1,100.00 

With  Bcntley  &  Hatfield,  Washita,  Kan 1,000.00 

In  Safe  Deposit  Vault  at  Providence,  R.  1 12,000.00 


$54,437.00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman. 
Newton  C.  Dougherty. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
A.  G.  Lane. 
ly  us  tees  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Note: — For  the  Examiner's  certificate  and  a  schedule  of  securities  see  Appendix. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT    OFFICERS. 

National  Council. 

B.  A.  HINSDALE President Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

CHARLES  DbGARMO Vice  President Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Secretary Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HORACE  S.  TARBELL Ejcecutive  Committee Providence,  R.  L 

JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD Executive  Committee Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON Executive  Committee Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  F.  KING Executive  Committee Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Kindergarten. 

Miss  CAROLINE  T.  HAVEN President New  York  City. 


Miss  ELLA  C.  ELDER Vice  President . 

Mrs.  M.  J.B.  WVLIE Secretary 


Elementary.. 

MbsSARAHC.  BROOKS President 

E.B.COX   Vice  President, 

Miss  IDA  C.  BENDER Secretary 


Secondary. 

.C.  H.  THURBER President 

FRANK  L.  FOSDICK Vice  President . 

Miss  IDA  B.  HASLOP Secretary 


Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Morgan  Park,  III. 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


Higher. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN President Bloomington,  Ind. 

J.  G.  SCHURMAN Vice  President Ithaca,  N.  V. 

GEORGE  PARKER  WINSHIP Secretany Providence,  R.I. 


Normal. 

A.  G.  BOVDEN President 

Z.  X.  SNYDER Vice  President. 

E.  A.  STRONG Secretary 


Superintendence . 

C.  B.GILBERT President 

A.  B.  BLODGETT First  Vice  President.. 

W.  S.  SUTTON Second  Vice  President . 

LAWTON  B.  EVANS Secretary 


Manual  and  Industrial. 

OSCAR  CLUTE President 

Mrs.  NELLIE  S.  KEDZIE Vice  President 

JUDSON  E.HOYT Secretary 


Bridj^ewater,  Mass. 
Greeley,  Colo. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Lake  City,  Fla. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 
Menominee,  Wi<s. 


Art. 


MARK  MAYCOCK President Buffalo,  N.  V. 

LANGDON  S.  THOMPSON Vice  President Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

D.  R.AUGSBURG Secretary Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Music. 

F.  E.  HOWARD President Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Miss  J.  ETTA  CRANE Vice  President Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  WEEKS Secretary Ottawa,  111. 


Business. 

A.  N.  PALMER President 

J.  E.  KING First  Vice  President .. . 

C.  H.  CHILDS Second  Vice  President. 

ALLAN  DAVIS Secretary 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DURAND  W.  SPRINGER Chairman  Executive  Com Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Child  Study. 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER President Chicago,  111. 

H.  E.  KRATZ Vice  President Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MARGARET  SCHALLENBERGER  ....     Secretary Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCfATION. 
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Physical  Training. 

Miss  R.ANNA  MORRIS President Cleveland.  Ohio. 

J.N.  WILKINSON Vice  President Emporia,  Kan. 

H.  B.  BOYCE Secretary Trenton,  N.  J. 

Science. 

CHARLES  SKEELE  PALMER President Boulder,  Colo. 

ALBERT  H.  TUTTLE Vice  President Charlottesville,  Va. 

IRWEN  LEVISTON Secretary Omaha.  Neb. 

School  Administration. 

H.  L.  GETZ President Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

L.  A.  SATER First  Vice  President Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  BENNETT Second  Vice  President Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  L.  YAEGER Third  Vice  President Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Library. 

M  ELVIL  DEWEY .'. . .     President Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE P'ice  President Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  MARY  EILEEN  AHERN Secretary Chicago,  111. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

TO  TllE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

July  i,  1895,  to  July  i,  1896. 

MEETING  AT   DENVER,   COLO.,  1895. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the    National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation: 

Dr. 

I'o  balance  from  last  report --^ $      61.70 

To  balance  of  Emergency  Fund  in  Treasurer's  hands 300.0*3 

To  moneys  from  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees: 

Balance  of  Emergency  Funds  from  last  report $    315.39 

Interest  on  Permanent  Funds -  3,033.59 

Copyright,  Committee  of  Ten-- 158.35 

Copyright,  Committee  of  Fifteen .  91.10 

Redemption  of  bond  (belongs  to  Permanent  Fund) 300.00 

3.898.43 

Memberships  collected  at  Denver  -._ 2,256.00 

Other  cash  collections .18 

Memberships  collected  by  Secretary 1,262.35 

Memberships  collected  by  Treasurer 10.00 

Memberships  collected  by  Railroads 20,361.25 

Memberships  collected  at  Cleveland  Meeting  Department 

of  Superintendence - 340.00 

Sale   of   volumes   by  Secretary   and   Clerk   of  Board   of 

Trustees - - 193-90 

Total _.  $28,683.81 

m 

Cr. 

By  preliminary  expenses  in  connection  with  Denver  meeting,  July,  1895: 

Printing  memberships,  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.  (645) $    85.76 

Printing  certificates  (601) 46.00 

President's  expenses  (603) _  145. 88 

Treasurer's  expenses  (600,  606) I39«i9 

Secretary's  expenses  (605,  631) . _ 244.41 

Acting  T^reasTirer's  special  services  (644) 200.00 

N.  A.  Calkins,  balance  of  expenses  (578) 75.16 

$  916.40 

By  expenses  Department  Superintendence.  Cleveland  meeting: 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  President  (602) ._ _.      $  102.48 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer  (604) 75-70 

$  178.18 

By  expenses  incurred  during  Denver  meeting: 

Stenographer  for  reporting  proceedings  (60S) $     131.50 

Treasurer's    clerks    at     Denver,      Colorado 

Springs  and  Pueblo  (607) 914.20 
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State  Managers  (609,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  615,  616,  617, 

618,  619,  646,  657) 766.87 

Departments  (621,  622,  623,  624,  625,  626,  627,  628,  629).-  122.95 

Incidental  to  Treasury  Department  (639) I5»43 

Incidental  to  Joint  Agency  (643) 5.45 

H.  D.  Mann  &  Co.,  printing  signs  (638) 4.50 

Telegrams,  W.  U.  T.  Co.  (634) 26.07 

Telegrams,  Postal  T.  Co.  (636) 9.43 

Rubber  Stamps  (641)  — — — 10.10 

President's  expenses,  telegrams,  stenographer,  railroad 

fare,  etc  (647) ^ 440.10 

Duplicate  memberships  refunded  (635,648) 88.00 

Carson-Harper  Printing  Co.,  printing,  (637,  642).! 18.75 

$2,553.35 

By  expenses  Committee  of  Twelve: 

Dec.    2,  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (651) $   117.55 

Apr.  14,  J.  A.  Phillips  (670) 38.25 

Apr.  14,  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (671) 675.46 

May    5,  Henry  Sabin,  Chairman  (680) 13.00 

$  844.26 

By  perniianent  investments.  Board  of  Trustees  (637,  674,  682, 

683,  684,  689,  690,  691,  692): 

Noblesville,  Ind.,  School  Bonds. 

5  Bonds  at  $1000 $5,000.00 

2  Ji^  per  cent,  premium i37-5o 

96  days'  interest - 65.75 

De  Kalb,  111.,  School  Bonds. 

3  Bonds  at  $1000 $3,000.00 

2  22-100  per  cent,  premium - 66.60 

5  days' interest -- —  2.06 

Expense  of  shipping  bonds -- 4.35 

Kansas  City  School  District  Bonds,  due  1901. 

2  bonds  at  $1000 -  $2,000.00 

4  9-100  per  cent,  premium 81.80 

Accrued  interest  and  express 33-30 

Chicago  School  District  Bonds. 

2  bonds  at  $1000 - - $2,000.00 

3  125-1000  per  cent,  premium 62.50 

Accrued  interest --    - 20.66 

Expense - - 2.50 

$12,477.05 

By  expense  printing  volumes,  Jacksonville  proceedings,  cir- 
culars, and  Buffalo  memberships: 

Pioneer  Press  Co.  (632,  633,  659,  667,  699,  670) $5»878.89 

Jones  &  Kroeger(652,  661,  685,  698) 252.70 

$6,131.59 
Rv  expense  shipping  volumes,  etc. : 

United  States  Express  Co.  (653,  662,  686) 1 163.44 

Adams'  Express  Co.  (687,  701) 1,539.44 


$1,702.88 
$  7.834-47 
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By  expense,  officers'  salaries: 

Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  (655,  668,  703) $i,500.cx> 

Treasurer  I.  C.  McNeill  (696) - 750.00 

Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  Z.  Richards  (678) 225.00 

$  2.475.t>o 

By  expense.  Board  of  Trustees,  stationery,  postage,  express, 
rent,  traveling,  telegrams,  etc. : 

H.  S.  Tarbell  (665,  681) - $    153.60 

N.  A.  Calkins  (650) 87.04 

Ella  Calkins,  clerical  wor^  (677) 76.25 

A.  G.  Lane  (679) — 84.11 

Z.  Richards  (676,  693,  694^-- 146.80 

S    547.80 

By  expense.   Executive  Committee,  stationery,  postage,  rail- 
road and  sleeping  car  fares,  telegrams,  etc. : 

President,  N.  C.  Dougherty  (704) $    158.40 

First  Vice  President,  N.  M.  Butler  (603,  666) 159-52 

Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard  (654,  660,  688,  669,  702) 780.12 

Treasurer,  I.  C.  McNeill  (656,  663,  672,  695) 231.41 

$1,329-45 

By  other  expenses: 

Rent  of  vault,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (630) —  $      10.00 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.,  Treasurer's  bond  for  $10,000  (620)  50.00 

Letter  file,  Buxton  &  Skinner  (640) ..- 7.50 

285  copies  '  Intelligence,"  E.  O.  Vaile- - 14.25 

Stationery,  Edwin  S.  Hall  (649) — 6.00 

Frank  Boland,  stenographer  (an  old  account)  (658) 57-12 

President,  Department   Superintendence,   L.    H.  Jones, 

expense  account  (6{)4) 46.30 

$    191.17 

Total $29,347-13 

Summary: 

Total  Receipts --- $28,683.81 

Over-drafts  paid  by  Treasnrer.- 663.32 

Total  expenditures $29,347.13 

NoTB, — ^The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  the  Treasurer  as  authority  for  the  payment  of  bills. 

Note, — The  Union  National  Bank  of  Denver  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  last  July  with  some  of 
the  funds  of  the  Association  on  deposit.    One  dividend  has  been  declared,  leaving  $537.59  still  due. 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1S96,  has  been  examined 
and  approved.   • 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman. 
Newton  C.  Dougherty. 
A.  G.  Lane, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Trustees  of  the  Xatioual  Educatioual  Association. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES. 

To  the  Board  o J  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

By  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  July  t,  1895,  the  permanent  invest- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  shown  to  have  been  $45,000,  in 
the  following  items: 

Mortgage  on  real  estate --  $  3,000.00 

School  bonds - 14,737.00 

Municipal  bonds 25,200.00 

Cash - - - -  2,063.00 

Total $45,000.00 

Since  that  time  $2,500  in  bonds  have  matured  and  been  paid.  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $14,000  have  been  purchased,  and  cash  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  amount  of  $524.75,  making  the  total 
amount  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  at  the  present  date,  $54,961.75,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  during  the  current  year,  of  $9,961.75.  The 
amount  of  interest  collected  during  the  year  was  $3,058. 14.  The  invested  fund 
is  located  as  follows: 

With  the  Nassau  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New  York $40,337.00 

With  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  for  collection 1,100.00 

With  Bentley  &  Hatfield,  Washita,  Kan - 1,000.00 

In  Safe  Deposit  Vault  at  Providence,  R.  I 12,000.00 


$54,437.00 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Chairman. 
Newton  C.  Dougherty. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
A.  G.  Lane. 
Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Note: — For  the  Examiner's  certificate  and  a  schedule  of  securities  see  Appendix. 


JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  JULY  7-10,  1896. 


FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

FIRST  SESSION.— Tuesday  Afternoon.  July  7th. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  July 
7,  1896,  in  the  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  H.  P.  Emerson,  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Buffalo,  Chairman  of  the  local  Executive 
Committee. 

Superintendent  Emerscn  announced  that  an  overflow  meeting  was 
being  held  in  the  large  concert  hall  adjoining.  He  then  introduced 
the  Right  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York,  who  invoked  the  Divine  blessing. 

Music  by  the  quartet  choir  of  the  Delaware  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Emerson  spoke  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
local  Executive  Committee.  He  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Edgar  D. 
Jewett,  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  who  also  welcomed  the  association. 

Superintendent  Emerson  :  The  president  of  your  association  has 
suggested  to  me  that  as  three-quarters  of  our  audience  are  women  it 
would  be  eminently  proper  for  some  woman  to  take  part  in  these 
welcoming  speeches:  He  went  still  further  and  suggested  the  name 
of  the  woman,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Ida 
C.  Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Work  in  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Bender  welcomed  the  Association  in  behalf  of  the  women 
teachers  of  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Emerson  announced  with  regret  the  absence,  on 
account  of  illness,  of  the  Hon.  James  O.  Putnam,  **the  old  man  elo- 
quent," Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  who  had  been  chosen 
to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  higher  educational 
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institutions  of  Buffalo.  He  then  introduced  the  Hon.  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  who 
extended  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  Superintendent  Emerson  surren- 
dered the  gavel,  with  introductory  remarks,  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Newton  C.  Dougherty  of  Peoria, 
111.,  who  responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal., 
also  responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

President  Dougherty  announced  that  Professor  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, University  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  appointed  to  respond  for 
the  teachers  of  the  South,  was  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
addressed  the  association  on  **Horace  Mann.** 

Following  Dr.  Harris*  address  the  audience  sang  ** America." 

Addresses  on  Horace  Mann  were  given  by  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania;  Hon 
Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa;  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Aaron 
Gove,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. ;  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Wm.  A.  Bell,  Edi- 
tor of  Indiana  School  Journal^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Tuesday  Evening,  July  7th. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  by  President  N.  C. 
Dougherty  of  Illinois. 

Music  by  the  Principals'  Male  Quartet  of  Chicago. 

President  Dougherty  delivered  the  annual  presidential  address: 
Subject,  **Do  the  Public  Schools  Meet  Reasonable  Expectations?*' 

Solo  by  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes  Holmes  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  addressed  the 
association  on  ** Democracy  and  Education.'* 

Announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Adjourned  to  9:45  a.  m.,  July  8th. 
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SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

THIRD  SESSION.— Wednesday  Morning,  July  8th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  45  a.  m. ,  in  Music  Hall,  by 
President  Dougherty. 

An  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  Concert  Hall,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Cook  of  Illinois. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick,  Pastor  of  Calvary  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Buffalo. 

Music  by  the  Principals*  Male  Quartet  of  Chicago. 

President  Dougherty  appointed  the  following  committees: 

COMMITTEE    ON    NOMINATIONS. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Miss<>uri,  Chairman. 


Maine.— 1  —  —. W.  J   Corthell. 

New  Hampshire C.  C.  Rounds. 

Vermont—— Alfred  Turner. 

Massachusetts -A.  C.  Bates. 

Rhode  Island W.  B.  Jacobs. 

Connecticut Charles  W.  Dean. 

New  York A.  S.  Downing. 

New  Jersey H.  Brewster  Willis. 

Pennsylvania. Charles  W.  Lose. 

Delaware C.  D.  McFee. 

Maryland - Henry  Wise. 

District  of  Columbia W.  T.  Harris. 

Virginia E.  C.  Glass. 

West  Virginia J.  L.  Goodknight. 

North  Carolina L.  D.  Howell. 

South  Carolina D.  B.  Johnson. 

Florida Oscar  Clute. 

Kentucky -W.  H.  Bartholomew. 

Tennessee Wharton  Jones. 

Georgia E.  B.  Smith. 

Alabama— J.  A.  Cunningham. 

Mississippi A.  A.  Kincannon. 

Louisiana Warren  Easton. 

Texas Supt.   Long. 


Oklahoma D.  R.  Boyd. 

Arkansas J.  H.  Hinemon. 

Ohio -O.  T.  Corson. 

Indiana W.  A.  Bell. 

Illinois— W.  L.  Steele. 

Michigan C.  G.  White. 

Wisconsin John  A.  Diedricksen. 

Iowa - -Henry  Sabin. 

Minnesota C.  M.  Jordan. 

North  Dakota W.  E.  Hicks. 

South  Dakota A.  H.  Avery. 

Nebraska Chas.  G.  Pearse. 

Kansas --W.  M.  Davidson. 

Montana —  R.  G.  Young. 

Wyoming Estelle  A.  Reel. 

Colorado  — -L.  C.  Greenlee. 

New  Mexico Hiram  Hadley. 

Arizona Lillian  A.  Rice. 

Utah J.  L.  Millspaugh. 

Nevada Wm.   W.  Emery. 

Idaho F.  B.  Gault. 

Washington F.  J.  Barnard. 

Oregon C.  C.  Stratton. 

California E.  E.  Brown. 


COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan.  E.  A.  Anderson,  of  North  Carolina. 


William  R.  Harper,  of  Illinois. 
J.  G.  Schurman,  of  NewYork. 


Earl  Barnes,  of  California. 
L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  MissourL 


N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE    ON    NECROLOGY. 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Rhode  Island.  Warren  Easton,  of  Louisiana. 


W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts. 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana. 


J.  Baldwin,  of  Texas. 

J.  A.  Cunningham,  of  Alabama. 
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President  Dougherty  :  The  greatest  heritage  that  falls  to  man  is 
the  language  which  he  speaks,  and  of  all  these  the  noblest  is  the 
English  language.  We  are  fortunate,  I  think,  this  morning,  in  having 
for  our  subject  the  consideration  of  the  literature  of  that  language,  to 
be  treated  by  one  who  in  his  own  contributions  so  well  represents 
what  is  good,  pure,  and  noble  in  that  language.  I  have  the  honor 
to  introduce  Professor  Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

Professor  Matthews  spoke  on  **  Literature  and  American 
Literature.'* 

President  Dougherty  introduced  Professor  W.  P,.  Trent  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  who  addressed  the  association  on  the  subject, 
"The  Teaching  of  Literature,  with  Special  Reference  to  Secondary 
Schools." 

Music:  Autoharp  Solo:  Mr.  E.  A.  Merriss  of  Buffalo. 
President  Dougherty    introduced  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,   Assistant 
Superintendent   of   Schools,  Chicago,   who  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Literature  in  Elementary  Schools." 

Announcements  by  the  Secretary. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m.,  July  8th. 

I 

FOURTH  SESSION.— Wednesday  Evening,  July  8th. 

The  fourth  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  Music 
Hall  by  President  Dougherty. 

Music  by  the  iEolian  Male  Quartet  of  Buffalo. 

W.  A.  Bell  of  Indianapolis  addressed  the  association  on  the  subject, 
"Horace  Mann  at  Antioch  College.** 

Secretary  Shepard:  In  accordance  with*  the  constitutional 
requirements  regarding  amendments,  I  am  directed  to  announce  to 
the  association  at  this  time  that  the  Board  of  Directors  will,  at  the 
session  to-morrow  morning,  recommend  for  adoption  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  concerning  membership.  These  amendments 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  new  constitution  into 
harmony  with  changes  in  the  classification  of  members  adopted  one 
year  ago  at  the  Denver  meeting. 

President  Dougherty  introduced  the  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent, 
Chancellor  of  Chautauqua  University,  who  addressed  the  association 
on  the  subject,  "School  out  of  School.** 

Adjourned  to  9:45  a.  m.,  July  9th. 

A  reception  to  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  74th  Regiment  Armory  followed  the  adjournment. 
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THIRD   DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

FIFTH  SESSION.— Thursday  Morning,  July  qth. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9: 45  a.  m.,  in  Music  Hall. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Albertson,  Pastor  Delaware 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  Buffalo. 

Announcements  by  Superintendent  Emerson  and  President  Dough- 
erty. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York :  Mr.  President  attd  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  The  Executive  Committee  have  found  that  there  is  still  some  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  provisions  of  membership  in  the  association  as  ordered 
by  the  constitutional  amendment  adopted  at  Denver  one  year  ago.  The  effect 
of  these  amendments  was  to  distinguish  the  active  from  associate  members 
of  this  association.  Active  members  are  the  permanent  participating  and  support- 
ing members  of  this  body.  They  alone  are  eligible  for  election  to  office,  either 
in  the  general  association  or  in  any  of  the  departments.  They  alone  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
association.  Those  persons  who  are  connected  in  any  way,  however  indirectly, 
with  educational  work,  and  who  express  a  desire  to  be  enrolled  as  active  mem- 
bers, may  become  such.  Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  college  professors, 
and  trustees  of  educational  institutions,  officers  of  libraries,  and  persons  connec- 
ted in  any  way  with  educational  publications  and  journals,  are  entitled  to  apply 
for  active  membership.  The  active  members  pay  the  annual  fee  of  two  dollars, 
and  receive  in  return  therefor  a  volume  of  proceedings,  and  all  other  publica- 
tions of  the  association,  without  any  formality  or  the  forwarding  of  any  coupons. 
Their  .names  alone  are  printed  in  the  list  of  members  appended  to  each  annual 
volume.  Active  members^-or  persons  eligible  for  active  membership,  who  have 
attended  any  two  meetings  of  the  association  previous  to  this  one,  not  necessarily 
continuous — retain  their  active  membership  by  stating  that  fact  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  the  Treasurer  at  EUicott  Square  and  paying  the  annual  dues.  Other  per- 
sons eligible,  who  have  not  attended  two  previous  meetings,  are  required  to  pay 
an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars.  These  fees  are  receipted  for  on  a  blue 
receipt,  and  an  active  membership  bacige  is  fssued,  wnich  contains  not  only  a 
representation  of  the  patron  animal  of  this  city,  but  a  book  pendant  against  a 
background  of  blue  ribbon.  I  make  this  statement  at  the  request  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

President  Dougherty  :  One  of  the  rules  of  our  association  is  that 
no  paper  shall  be  read  unless  the  person  preparing  the  paper  is 
present  and  reads  that  paper  himself.  This  rule  has  never  been 
violated;  but  on  the  evening  of  June  first  I  received  a  telegram  from 
President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  informing  me 
that  he  had  been  appointed  at  the  head  of  the  Behring  Sea  Commis- 
sion, and  asking  what  should  be  done  with  reference  to  his  paper, 
which  was  at  that  time  prepared.  I  replied  at  once  that  in  his  case  the 
rule  of  the  association  did  not  apply ;  that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
service  of  his  country  and  it  would  be  rank  treason  upon  his  part  to 
refuse  to  do  his  duty;  that  this  association  would  be  }(lad  to  have  read 
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by  another,  a  friend  of  his  who  sympathizes  with  his  views,  the 
production  which  he  had  prepared.  This  decision  of  your  President 
has  been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Professor  Jackman  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  who  will  read  the  paper  prepared  by  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  -University  on  the  subject,  **The 
Function  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Culture  of  the  Moral  Powers." 

Principal  O.  S.  Wescott,  of  North  Division  High  School,  Chicago, 
addressed  the  association  on  **  Nature  Study. " 

President  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Juniata  College,  spoke  on  *' Nature 
Study  in  Elementary  Education." 

Music:  **Mignon:"  By  Miss  Caroline  Eckert. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  by  President  L.  D.  Harvey,  State  Normal 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kan.;  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  Primary 
Education^  Chicago,  III.,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Announcements  by  President  Dougherty. 

Secretary  Shepard  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  Constitution  with  a  recommendation  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  the  same  be  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  submitted  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  accordance  with  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Denver,  Colo.,  July  9,  1895. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Gentlemen:-  The  committee  to  whom  certain  matters  concerning  the  further 
revision  of  the  constitution  were  referred,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  July  9, 
1895,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

We  recommend  that  the  constitution  be  amended  as  follows: 

Article  III.,  Section  3:  Add  to  line  ten  "All  life  members  and  Life  Direc- 
tors shall  be  denominated  active  members,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues." 

Article  IV.,  Section  2:  Insert  after  line  5,  "All  past  Presidents  of  the  asso- 
ciation now  living,  and  all  future  Presidents  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms 
of  office,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  become  Life 
Directors  of  the  association. " 

Sections*.  Insert  after  "chosen"  in  line  i,  "by  the  active  members  of  the 
association." 

Section  4:  In  line  4  change  the  phrase  "a  member  of  the  association"  to  "an 
active  member  of  the  association." 

Section  8:     In  line  5  insert  "active"  between  "twenty"  and  "members." 

Section  9:     Lines  11  and  12  to  read  "The  Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  shall 

constitute  the  body  corporate  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  the  certificate  of 

incorporation,"  etc.  f  Aaron  Gove,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 
Committee:  >!  James  H.  Canfield. 

NICHOLAS  Murray  Butler. 
t  Irwin  Shepard. 
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Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
as  read,  which  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  association  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
adopted. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Chairman  Committee  on  Nominations,  submitted 
the  report  of  that  committee  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  beg  leave  to  submit  the  followinfi:  report: 

For  President^  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York. 
Secretary^  Irwin  Shepard»  of  Minnesota. 
Treasurer^  I.  C.  McNeill,  of  Wisconsin. 

For  Vice  Presidents: 


Newton  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky. 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  of  Kansas. 
Thomas  A.  Futrall,  of  Arkansas. 
W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine. 
O.  H.  Cooper,  of  Texas. 


Emma  F.  Bates,  of  North  Dakota. 

James  K.  Powers,  of  Alabama. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  of  Nebraska. 

J.  H.  Collins,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

J.  T.  Merrill,  of  Iowa. 


John  S.  Locke,  Saco,  Me. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
Mason  Stone,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Charles  F.  Carroll, Worcester,  Mass. 
Oilman  C.  Fisher,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
George  B.  Hurd,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
James  M.  Ralston,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


For  Directors: 

J.  H.  Hinemon,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
J.  J.  Burns,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
F.  D.  Thompson,  Galesburg,  111. 
S.  E.  Whitney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
F.  B.  Cooper,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  R.  Kirk,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Emma  F.  Bates,  Bismarck,  No.  Dak. 
Geo.  M.  Smith,  Vermillion,  So.  Dak. 
Frank  A.  Barton,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
John  MacDonald,  Topeka,  Kan. 


J.  L.  Goodknight,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.    J.  M.  Hamilton,  Missoula,  Mont. 


Chas.  D.  Mclver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
W.  H.  Hand,  Chester,  S.  C. 
W.  N.  Sheats,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
McHenry  Rhoads,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Wharton  S.  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga. 
F.  M.  Roof,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
A.  A.  Kincannon,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Warren  Easton,  New  Orleans,  La. 
H.  C.  Pritchett,  Huntsville,  Texas. 


A.  L.  Putnam,  New  Castle,  Wyo. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

T.  B.  Comstock,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

W.  R.  Malone,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh. 

J.  E.  Stubbs,  Reno,  Nev. 

F.  B.  Gault,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Mark  W.  Harrington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

M.  G.  Royal,  Weston,  Ore. 

Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 


David  R.  Boyd,  Norman.  Okla. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  W.  Cook  of  Illinois,  the  secretary  of  the 
association  was  unanimously  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the    election  of  the  officers  named  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 
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The  Secretary  announced  that  the  ballot  had  been  cast  as  directed. 

The  officers  above  nanied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations were  thereupon  duly  declared  elected  as  officers  of  the 
association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

SIXTH   SESSION.— Thursday  Evening,  July  qth. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  President 
Dougherty. 

Music  by  the  Guard  of  Honor  Orchestra. 

President  Dougherty:  We  learned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  that  the  last  time  this  association  met  here  it  was  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Civil  War.  One  of  the  men  who  went  out  in 
defence  of  the  flag  was  your  own  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  state  that  same  devotion  which  led  him  to  expose^ 
his  life  upon  the  field,  also  led  him  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  great  cause  of  education.  He  became  a  soldier  in  that 
peaceful  army  which  is  enlisted  against  vice,  immorality,  and  injus- 
tice; and  to-night,  in  advancing  that  cause  of  public  education  and 
public  morals,  he  comes  to  us  to  speak  upon  the  American  Public 
School,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  at  this  time 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  now  of  Brooklyn. 

Address  by  General  Woodford. 

Music  by  the  Guard  of  Honor  Orchestra. 

President  Dougherty:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  indebted 
to  our  mother  country,  England,  for  many  of  the  best  things  we  have. 
None  of  the  distinguished  families  that  came  to  us  early  in  our  history 
has  been  more  loyal  or  contributed  more  to  high  thinking  and  noble 
culture  than  that  branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  which  came  with 
Lord  Baltimore  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  country's  life,  and  which 
has  remained  with  us  ever  since.  We  have  with  us  to-night  a  repre- 
sentative, a  descendant,  of  that  House,  one  who  has  ever  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  a  friend  of  the  teacher. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  who  will  address  you  upon 
•*The  Teacher  and  the  School." 

Bishop  Spalding  then  addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject 
announced. 

Music  by  Principals*  Male  Quartet  of  Chicago. 

Adjourned  to  9:45  a.  m.,  July  loth. 
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FOURTH    DAY'S   PROCEEDINGS. 

SEVENTH  SESSION.— Friday  Morning,  July  ioth. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dougherty  at 
9:45  a.m.  in  the  Music  Hall. 

Invocation  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Field,  Pastor  Prospect  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  Buffalo. 

Music :  Baritone  solo  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hager  of  Buffalo. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  The  University  of  Chicago,  addressed 
the  association  on  '*The  Relation  of  Sociology  to  Education." 

Professor  Earl  Barnes,  I.eland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  **The  Pupil  as  a  Social  Factor.** 

Music :  Duet  by  Mrs.  Clara  Barnes  Holmes  and  Mr.  Raynjond  O. 
Riester. 

Discussion  of  the  papers  read  was  opened  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Harper, 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec,  Canada,  and  continued  by  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Roy  Stone,  United  States  Engineer,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
** Country  Roads  and  Country  Schools.'* 

President  Dougherty:  There  has  been  received  and  placed 
upon  the  platform  here  this  beautiful  floral  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City.  It  comes  from  those  who  were  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  work  in  that  great  city.  To-day  we  miss  his  pleasant  face  and  wise 
counsels,  and  we  turn  aside,  at  this  time,  from  our  usual  themes  to 
recall  the  work  of  that  noble  life.  I  am  glad  to  introduce  his  close 
personal  friend,  Superintendent  Tarbell  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  read  a  memorial  address  on  Norman  A.  Calkins,  LL.D.  (See 
report  of  Committee  on  Necrology.) 

President  Fairchild  of  the  Department  of  Manual  and  Industrial 
Education,  offered  a  resolution  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  without  reading. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


EIGHTH  SESSION.— Friday  Evening,  July  ioth. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dougherty  at  8 
o'clock  in  Music  Hall. 

An  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  Concert  Hall. 

Music  by  the  Principals'  Male  Quartet  of  Chicago. 

President  Dougherty:  The  Empire  State  of  the  West  has 
received  from   the   Empire  State  of  the  East  many  gifts  which  have 
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added  to  its  wealth.  None  of  these  gifts  has  been  more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  when  New  York  gave  to  Illinois  the  President  of  her  state 
university,  a  man  whose  influence  is  felt  to-day  in  every  township  and 
in  every  school  district  in  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  West.  To- 
night, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  of  your  state,  now  of  Illinois. 

President  Andrew  S.  Draper,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign, 
addressed  the  association  on  *'The  General  Government  and  Public 
Education.** 

Music  :  Baritone  solo  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sheehan. 

President  Dougherty:  The  work  of  this  association  began  by  a 
consideration  of  the  life  and  work  of  Horace  Mann.  We  saw  on  that 
first  day  how  the  life  of  that  great  man  elevated  the  entire  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation.  To-night,  as  the  closing  address  of  this  associa- 
tion, there  comes  before  us  one  who  is  doing  for  his  own  race  in  the 
South  what  Horace  Mann  did  for  us  all.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Professor  Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee 
Normal  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Professor  Washington,  spoke  on  "The  Educational  Needs  of  the 
South." 

Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  we,  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  assem- 
bled in  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  our  great  annual  convocation,  feel  it  to  be  our 
imperative  duty,  as  it  is  our  great  pleasure,  in  sending  forth  this  our  annual 
declaration  of  facts,  principles  and  sentiments,  to  recognize,  first  of  all,  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  make  our  meeting  so  profitable 
and  so  attractive.  We  would  recognize  fully  the  long-continued,  arduous,  and 
multiplied  labors  that  have  contributed  to  this  end.  At  no  previous  meeting  of 
the  association  have  the  local  arrangements  been  more  wisely  conceived  or  more 
carefully  executed.  At  no  previous  meeting  has  a  more  hearty  welcome  or  a  more 
generous  hospitality,  been  accorded  us.  For  these  acts  of  considerate  kindness 
our  thanks  are  extended  to  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  to  all  committees  and 
officers  of  local  organizations  that  have  participated  in  the  work.  Nor  do  we  deem 
it  invidious  to  recognize  in  particular  the  invaluable  services  that  have  been 
rendered  by  Local  Secretary  Swift. 

Resolved^  That  our  special  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 
teachers  of  Buffalo  for  their  assiduity  in  raising  funds  to  meet  the  local  expen- 
ses, for  their  admirable  service  on  reception  and  other  committees,  and  for  their 
many  acts  of  gracious  politeness.  To  these  teachers,  one  and.  all,  and  to  their 
leader,  Superintendent  Emerson,  our  cordial  thanks  are  extended. 

Resolved^  That  we  have  been  especially  gratified  by  the  delightful  series  of 
receptions  provided  for  the  association  and  its  departments.     Especially  would 
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we  mention  those  that  have  been  given  at  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Women 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  city.  This  we  do,  not  because  these  receptions  have 
been  more  admirable  than  others,  but  because  they  give  us  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion and  to  commend  this  admirable  organization,  and  the  unique  forces  of  culti- 
vation that  are  represented  in  its  Chapter  House.  The  means  of  literary,  esthetic, 
and  social  improvement  that  this  house  stands  for  we  deem  worthy  of  all  praise 
and  wide  imitation. 

Resolvedy  That  we  thank  the  press  of  the  city  for  the  generous  space  given  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  association,  and  particularly  the  excellent  reporters  who 
have  prepared  the  matter  for  the  good  judgment  they  have  shown  in  filling  the 
space  so  generously  accorded. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  deserves  cordial 
mention  for  its  cheerful  co-operation  in  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  make 
the  present  meeting  the  gratifying  success  that  it  has  been.  To  the  teachers 
of  the  state,  also,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  zealous  activity  they  have  shown  in 
rolling  up  a  long  list  of  annual  members. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  recognize  the  generous  words  of  welcome  spoken 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  at  the  first  of  our  general  sessions,  and  all  the  measures 
taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  ensure  our  safety  and  comfort.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  and,  by  no 
means  the  least,  the  various  musical  talent,  local  and  foreign,  that  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings,  is  heartily  recognized. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  the  various  railroad  companies 
that  have  extended  courtesies  to  the  members  of  the  association.  We  also  beg  to 
thank  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  for  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  association  the  excellent  writing  machines  and  oper- 
ators that  have  contributed  so  very  materially  to  ease  and  efficiency  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  large  amount  of  written  matter  which  such  a  meeting  as  the  present 
one  renders  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  our  retiring 
President,  Superintendent  N.  C.  Dougherty,  for  his  unremitting  labors,  beginning 
at  Denver  one  year  ago  and  closing  here  to-night,  to  make  this  meeting  the 
glorious  occasion  that  it  has  proven  to  be.  The  many  admirable  qualities  that  he 
has  shown  in  the  discharge  of  duties  that  are  most  arduous,  and  that  constantly 
tend  to  become  more  arduous,  command  as  they  deserve  the  strongest  words  of 
appreciation.  And  while  thus  thanking  our  retiring  President  for  his  services, 
we  also  pledge  our  incoming  President  our  generous  confidence  and  full  co-oper- 
ation in  his  elTorts  to  make  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation equally  successful  with  the  present  one. 

And  now,  having  placed  on  record  these  words  of  recognition  of 
services  rendered,  we  wish  further  to  adopt  and  send  forth  to  the 
country  the  following  more  general  declarations: 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  re-affirm  our  abiding  interest  in  certain  educational 
institutions  and  movements  that  have  commanded  our  commendation  and  support 
on  former  occasions. 

I.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  now  conducted  with  such  eminent 
ability  and  success  by  its  distinguished  head.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Harris  and 
the  educators  of  the  country  upon  the  more  generous  appropriation  of  money 
made  by  the  present  Congress  at  its  late  session  for  printing.     We  are  especially 
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gratified  by  the  uiiremitting  efforts  of  Dr.  Harris  to  bring  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  more  nearly  up  to  date»  so  that  educators  and  others  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  fresher  and  more  recent  educational  information. 

2.  The  efforts  of  the  national  government  to  extend  the  beneficent  benefits 
of  education  to  the  Indians  and  Alaskans. 

3.  The  study  of  children  according  to  scientific  methods,  so  characteristic  of 
the  educational  period  through  which  we  are  passing. 

4.  The  kindergarten,  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  children  of  the 
towns  and  cities  and  promises  to  do  so  much  more. 

5.  Normal  schools,  teachers,  colleges,  and  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  and 
universities.  In  particular  do  we  wish  to  express  our  interest  in  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  and  the  plans  that  have  been  offered,  looking  to  the  pro- 
vision of  professional  training  for  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  practical  efforts  that  have  already  been  made  in  that  direction.  We  would 
fain  hope  ere  long  to  see  professional  schools  for  teachers  in  many  of  our  states 
that  shall  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  our  educational  systems  that  the  higher 
normal  schools  of  France  stand  to  the  higher  educational  system  of  that  country. 

6.  All  rational  efforts  to  train  the  youth  of  the  country  in  an  intelligent  and 
pure  patriotism  we  feel  to  be  deserving  of  a  special  commendation.  While  we 
are  in  full  accord  with  the  later  thought  of  the  individual  development  of  the  child, 
we  do  not  forget  and  we  do  not  intend  to  forget,  the  time-honored  American  argu- 
ment for  public  schools  and  public  education;  the  argument,  namely,  that  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship  call  imperatively  for  such  schools 
and  education.  And  here  we  wish  to  place  on  record  our  full  and  solemn  belief 
that  the  recurrence  this  year  of  the  quadrennial  presidential  canvass  and  election, 
while  it  brings  to  the  country  some  mischiefs  and  evils,  also  brings  to  it  great 
opportunities  for  good  in  the  way  of  political  education.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  imper- 
tinent to  send  forth  to  the  country  this  our  full  and  solemn  declaration,  that  these 
quadrennial  contests  stand  among  the  most  convincing  of  arguments  for  wisdom 
and  persistence  in  the  gfeat  work  of  popular  education,  including  especially  the 
correlative  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  In  the  work  of  preparing  the  youth 
of  the  land  for  these  rights  and  duties,  the  country  wisely  reposes  great  confidence 
in  the  public  schools. 

Resolved^  That  we  have  observed  with  interest  the  effort  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  looking  to  providing  the 
licensed  teachers  of  the  state  with  abundant  reading  material  of  a  general  and 
professional  character  at  state  expense.  In  such  a  collection  of  books  as  the 
"Teachers'  Library,"  made  up  under  the  direction  of  State  Superintendent 
Skinner,  we  see  the  promise  of  much  future  good,  first  to  teachers,  and  then  to 
the  school  children  and  people  of  the  state.  Surely,  a  method  of  augmenting 
knowledge  and  stimulating  professional  insight  and  spirit  that  has  long  worked 
so  successfully  in  France  cannot  prove  a  failure  in  the  Empire  state,  or  in  other 
states  of  the  Union  where  similar  general  conditions  prevail. 

Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  lively  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  the  last  few  years 
to  conduct  investigations  and  studies  of  educational  subjects  of  an  original  and 
permanently  valuable  character.  We  consider  education  a  rational  process  that 
involves  all  the  facts  of  man's  spiritual  being,  and  many  of  the  facts  of  his  ma- 
terial being.  Accordingly,  it  is  all-important  to  discover  these  facts  and  to  pub- 
lish them,  including  those  of  a  social  character  involving  school  organization,  the 
classification  of  pupils  and  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  those  social  conditions  that 
so  intimately  affect  public  education,  as  the  average  wealth  of  the  community 
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per  capita,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  relative  perfection  of  means  of 
travel  and  transportation.  To  be  more  definite,  we  wish  to  recognize  the  follow- 
ing investigations  that  are  already  either  completed  or  in  course  of  prosecution: 

1.  That  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
commonly  known  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

2.  That  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

3.  The  investigation  that  is  now  being  made,  also  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council,  into  the  facts,  conditions,  and  needs  of  rural  schools.  This  investigation 
we  believe  to  be,  at  the  present  juncture,  second  in  importance  to  no  other  that 
could  possibly  be  instituted,  and  we  confidently  expect  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  is  conducting  it  to  be  persevering  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
discover  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  imperfections.  So  believing  and  so 
expecting,  we  call  upon  all  persons  who  can  in  any  way  assist  this  movement  to 
render  such  assistance.  Particular  mention  may  be  made  in  this  connection  of 
state  and  local  superintendents  and  the  conductors  of  the  public  press.  We  believe 
that  the  non-educational  press,  in  particular,  U  capable  of  rendering  the  public 
an  important  service  in  this  regard. 

4.  We  also  hear,  with  feelings  of  lively  interest,  that  still  other  investigations 
are  proposed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council;  as  one  into  the  important  subject 
of  school  hygiene,  and  another  into  the  equally  important  subject  of  negro  educa- 
tion in  the  south,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  these  investigations  will  soon  be 
undertaken  and  be  prosecuted  to  as  early  a  consummation  as  all  the  facts  involved 
will  justify. 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  extending  generous  financial 
assistance  to  the  several  investigations  that  have  already  been  made  or  under- 
taken. We  repeat  our  declaration  of  one  year  ago,  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  an  educational  rather  than  a  financial  institution,  and  that  the 
warrant  for  its  existence  must  be  found  in  its  ability  to  discover  great  ends  of 
usefulness,  and  to  use  its  accumulations  of  money  wisely  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  ends,  rather  than  in  the  policy  of  hoarding  them.  Still,  we  recognize  not 
merely  the  value  but  also  the  absolute  necessity  of  financial  wisdom  and  prudence, 
as  well  as  integrity,  in  all  officers  of  the  association  who  are  charged  with  judi- 
ciary powers,  and  we  commend  to  the  Directory  such  care,  and  even  caution,  in 
making  appropriations  from  the  funds  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the 

needs  of  the  service  shall  render  necessary. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chairman. 

William  R.  Harper. 

J.  G.  Schurman. 

N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

E.  A.  Anderson. 

Earl  Barnes. 

L.  E.  Wolf. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
President  Dougherty  then  addressed  the  Association : 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time  has  arrived  to  close  the  thirty-fifth 
session  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
wish  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  to  Dr.  Butler,  my  predecessor,  to  Mr. 
Shepard,  the  Secretary,  and  to  Mr.  McNeill,  the  Treasurer,  for  their  kind  assist- 
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ance  in  everything  pertaining  to  this  meeting.  They  made  my  labors  easy,  and 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  if  any  credit  is  due  to  your  officers  it  is  due  them 
rather  than  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  hour. 

I  wish  also  to  express  to  Superintendent  Emerson,  to  Dr.  Bender  and  to 
Mr.  Swift,  to  Mr.  Mischka  and  Professor  De  Groat,  and  to  all  others  who 
have  so  kindly  and  efficiently  assisted  them  in  the  local  arrangements  for  this 
meeting,  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their  work.  The  arrangements  have  been 
the  most  perfect  that  have  ever  greeted  the  Association  at  any  of  its  meetings. 
So  perfect  have  they  been  that  among  the  ten  thousand  teachers  not  one  com- 
plaint has  been  heard — not  one  fault  found.  The  only  criticism  that  has  been 
made  is  that  things  have  been  so  perfect  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  realize  the 
like  again.  We  carry  with  us  to  our  homes  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
Buffalo  and  her  generous  citizens. 

The  teachers  of  Buffalo,  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  have  shown  us 
what  the  power  of  the  public  school  teacher  is  when  rightly  directed.  If  the 
Buffalo  teachers  thoroughly  united  can  move  a  city  as  they  have  moved  Buffalo 
in  the  past  months,  then  the  teachers  of  the  nation  can  accomplish  almost  any 
good  work  with  equal  unity  and  equal  energy.  We  shall  not  forget  the  Chap- 
ter House. 

And  now  to  you.  President  Skinner,  the  unanimous  choice  of  this  association 
for  its  commander,  I  transfer  this  gavel,  the  badge  of  authority,  and  with  it  the 
command  of  the  great  army  of  American  teachers — an  army  enlisted  against  vice 
and  immorality  and  injustice.  It  is  a  greater  and  grander  army  than  that  which 
marched  with  Peter  the  Hermit  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Its 
armories  may  be  found  not  only  in  every  city  but  upon  every  prairie  and  on 
every  hillside.  We  look  to  you  as  our  commander  for  orders,  and  until  the  ses- 
sion of  1897  is  closed  we  are  your  loyal  soldiers. 

President  Skinner,  in  taking  the  gavel,  said: 

Mr,  President^  Teachers^  Superintendents  and  Friends:  In  the  course  of  my 
educational  work,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  follow  noble  leaders,  Dr.  Draper, 
who  left  his  impress  for  good  upon  the  public  school  system  of  New  York  state, 
and  who  is  now  making  his  impression  upon  the  Empire  state  of  the  west,  noble 
leader,  wise  educator;  also  my  friend  and  your  friend.  President  Dougherty,  who 
has  so  thoroughly  impressed  his  personality  upon  the  most  successful  convention 
in  the  history  of  this  association. 

I  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  high  honor  of  being  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
greatest  educational  association  in  the  world.  So  far  as  words  are  adequate,  I 
desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  through 
me  upon  the  state  which  we  love  so  well,  and  whose  servant  I  am  proud  to  be. 
I  appreciate  well  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  a  President  of 
this  association,  and  I  ask  your  sympathy  for  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
prepare  the  program  for  the  next  association,  and  for  the  city  which  must  hold 
Buffalo  as  her  model.  To  do  as  well  shall  be  our  aim ;  to  do  better  seems  to  be 
an  impossibility. 

There  are  no  easy  paths  in  education,  but  there  are  bright  sides  to  our  work. 
I  shall  rely  very  largely  upon  loyal,  earnest  friends  of  education,  and  I  know 
that  my  reliance  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  pledge  you,  my  friends,  to  labor  stead- 
fastly to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  association.  My  earnest  effort  shall  be 
to  uplift  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  are  enlisted.  To  deserve  your  appro- 
val is  my  high  ambition,  and  to  receive  it  shall  be  my  richest  reward.     More  and 
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more  we  come  to  know  that  the  true  teacher  is  the  corner  stone  of  oiir  educa- 
tional structure.  In  the  teacher  is  represented  the  majesty  of  our  glorious  Re- 
public. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  this  association  declares  it  to  be  its  pur- 
pose to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  audiences  which  have  assembled  during  the  meetings  of  this  association, 
are  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in  popular  educa- 
tion. This  is  most  encouraging.  Never,  more  than  now,  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  was  there  greater  need  of  educated  citizenship.  Dangers  threaten  our 
national  character  and  credit,  and  these  dangers  can  be  averted  only  through 
the  mighty  influences  of  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  educated  men  and  women 
throughout  this  land  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  all 
the  influences  which  can  lead  to  an  enlightened  American  citizenship. 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  ^ideal  convention  of  1896  is  a  happy  memory. 
Emphasizing  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  audience  in  this  hall  last  evening, 
when  we  listened  to  the  stirring  strains  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  the 
enthusiastic  throng  rose  to  its  feet  and  demonstrated  its  interest  in  American  in- 
stitutions, this  convention  will  close  with  the  singing  of  ''America." 

The  great  audience  arose  and  joined  in  the  singing  of  **America'* 
and  the  convention  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

Newton  C.   Dougherty,  Irwin  Shepard, 

President.  Secretary. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1896. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
1895-96,  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dougherty  in  the  Hall  of 
Natural  Science,  Public  Library,  Buffalo,  at  1 1  a.  m. 

On  call  of  the  roll  by  Secretary  Shepard,  the  following  Directors 
responded : 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  Illlnuis;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Minnesota;  George  T.  Fairchild,  Kansas;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri; 
Aaron  Gove,  Colorado;  Charles  I.  Parker,  Illinois:  Charles  G.  White,  Michigan; 
William  Jenkins,  Illinois;  C.  C.  Rounds,  New  Hampshire;  George  B.  Hurd, 
Connecticut;  Charles  R.  Skinner,  New  York;  J.  M.  Ralston,  New  Jersey;  Charles 
De  Garmo,  Pennsylvania;  Oscar  Clute,  Florida;  Warren  Easton,  Louisiana;  W. 
J.  White,  Ohio;  John  W.  Cook,  Illinois;  S  Emory  Whitney,  Michigan;  D.  D. 
Mayne,  Wisconsin;  F.  B.  Cooper,  Iowa;  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Minnesota;  John  R.  Kirk, 
Missouri;  Emma  F.  Bates,  North  Dakota;  W.  H.  Skinner,  Nebraska;  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Kansas;  James  M.  Hamilton,  Montana;  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Colorado;  W. 
R.  Malone,  Utah;  F.  B.  Gault,  Idaho;  Earl  Barnes,  California. 

On  motion  of  Director  Van  Sickle  of  Colorado,  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  minutes  as  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Denver  (1895) 
Meeting  were  approved. 

Secretary  Shepard  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  as  follows: 

To  tht  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen:  The  committee  to  whom  certain  matters  concerning  the  further 
revision  of  the  constitution  were  referred  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  July  9, 
1895,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

We  recommend  that  the  constitution  be  amended  as  follows: 

Article  III.,  Section  3:  Add  to  line  10  "All  life  members  and  Life  Directors 
shall  be  denominated  active  members,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues.*' 

Article  IV.,  Section  2:  Insert  after  line  5  "All  past  Presidents  of  the  asso- 
ciation now  living,  all  future  Presidents  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of 
office,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  become  Life 
Directors  of  the  association.*' 

Sections:  Insert  after  "chosen,"  in  line  i,  "by  the  active  members  of  the 
association." 
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Section  4:     In  line  4  change  the  phrase,  *'a  member  of  the  association,"  to 

"an  active  member  of  the  association." 

Section  8:     In  line  5  insert  "active"  between  "twenty"  and  "members." 
Section  9:     Lines  11  and  12  to  read,  "The  Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  shall 

constitute  the  body  corporate  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  the  certificate  of 

incorporation,"  etc. 


COMMITTKK 


'Aaron  Gove,  Chairman, 
J.  M.  Greenwood. 
James  H.  Cankield. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Irwin  Shepard. 


Director  Gove:  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fifth  line  of  section 
2,  Article  IV.,  of  the  Constitution.  I  move  that  section  2  of  Article 
IV.,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  **now  (July  10,  1895)  " 
from  the  fifth  line  of  said  section.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Director  Fairchild  moved  the  adoption  of  the  entire  report. 
Seconded. 

Director  Butler:  I  suggest  that  we  also  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  association  to  transmit  the  report  to  the  association  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  constitution  be  amended  in  accordance  with 
the  report. 

The  amendment  of  Director  Butler  was  accepted  by  Director 
Fairchild  and  the  report  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  association 
for  final  action. 

President  Dougherty:  There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  filled  by  election. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Calkins,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  The  Executive  Committee  unanimously  nominated  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  nomination  was  submitted  by  correspondence  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  unanimously  confirmed.  Some 
question  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  that  action  afterwards,  and  Dr. 
Butler  promptly  resigned. 

Director  Skinner:  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  nominating  Dr.  Butler  be  approved.     Seconded.     Carried. 

Director  Skinner:  In  order  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Butler,  I  now  nominate  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  New  York  City  as  a  Trustee  of  this  association 
vice  N.  A.  Calkins,  deceased ;  and  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  board  for  Dr.  Butler. 
Seconded.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  cast  a  ballot  in  accordance 
with  instructions. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  thereupon  declared  duly  elected 
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a   member   of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  association    7Hce  N.  A. 
Calkins,  deceased. 

Trustee  Butler  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  said:  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  to  the  Board.  Personally  I  had  no 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  action  by  which  the  Directors 
honored  me  with  an  election  last  year;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  we  should  not  leave  the  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  of  our  members  that  everything  had  not  been 
done  in  accordance  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  constitution,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Directors  and  with  grati- 
tude to  them,  I  took  the  liberty  of  resigning  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  again  placed  before  them  for  such  action  as  they  saw  fit. 
I  desire  to  make  this  explanation  in  order  that  I  may  not  appear  to 
have  been  captious,  and  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  election  again 
tendered  me. 

Treasurer  I.  C.  McNeill  of  the  National  Association  submitted  his 
report. 

On  motion  of  Director  Tarbell,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
received  and  ordered  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

The  request  of  Treasurer  McNeill  for  leave  to  carry  as  cash  the 
balance  in  the 'Union  National  Bank  in  Denver,  until  the  next  annual 
report,  was  granted. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Tarbell  of  Rhode 
Island,  submitted  his  report,  which,  on  motion  of  Director  Green- 
wood, was  approved,  and  ordered  filed. 

Secretary  Shepard  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  concerning 
the  revision  of  list  of  membership  in  the  association  and  said :  In 
accordance  with  instructions  given  me  at  the  Denver  meeting,  the 
membership  of  the  association  has  been  revised  in  harmony  with  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  A  much  larger  amount  of  labor  has 
been  involved  than  was  expected.  We  have  had  50,000  different 
members  since  the  Madison  meeting,  since  which  time  the  average 
membership  in  attendance  upon  each  meeting  has  been  about  5,000. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Madison  meeting  the  average  membership 
for  each  meeting  was  about  250.  The  revision  of  these  lists  involved 
a  great  amount  of  clerical  labor,  but  it  has  not  been  entirely  with- 
out profit  because,  by  reason  of  payment  of  past  dues  of  membership, 
$1312,  has  been  gathered  into  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

Following  a  report  of  Directors  Tarbell  and  Sabin,  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  on  motion  of  Director  Gilbert,  it  was 
voted  to  appropriate  so  much  of  an  additional  $1,000  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  as  might,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Committee,  become  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  work. 
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Director  Butler:  I  move  that  the  authority  for  the  disbursement 
of  this  additional  $i,ooo  be  put  in  the  language  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion creating  this  committee,  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  of  the  action  of  the  board  concerning  the  original  appro- 
priation, as  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Denver  Meeting,  July  12, 
1895.     Seconded.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Director  Tarbell,  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  sum  of  $250  for  extra  work,  as  custodian  during 
the  present  and  preceding  years. 

Director  Butler  introduced  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  of  New  York,  who 
presented  the  following  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
to  be  known  as  the  Library  Section  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

7o  the  Honor abU  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen:  School  libraries  have  become  important  factors  in  educatioaal 
work.  One  of  the  most  valuable  equipments  one  can  give  young  people  for  their 
work  in  life  is  such  knowledge  of  books  and  their  use  as  will  enable  them  to  go  direct 
to  sources  of  correct  information  and  sound  opinion.  This  equipment  can  be  best 
given,  in  fact  it  can  only  be  given  to  the  average  child,  by  the  use  of  a  school 
library,  reference  or  other. 

A  collection  of  books  in  every  schoolroom  for  everyday  use  is  coming  to  be 
considered  a  most  essential  part  of  a  school  building's  furniture.  These  books 
introduce  children  to  the  best  literature  of  the  world;  they  interest  them  in  other 
phases  of  any  subject  they  may  be  studying  than  those  set  forth  in  their  text- 
books: They  arouse  in  them  the  love  of  reading,  and  give  them  a  habit  of  read- 
ing; they  waken  and  inspire  the  teacher,  and  make  it  essential  that  she,  herself, 
shall  go  outside  the  text-book  work  if  she  would  keep  up  with  the  advancement  of 
her  pupils;  they  familiarize  the  children  with  books  and  their  use;  and,  in  any 
subject,  they  permit  the  beginning  of  that  laboratory  method  which  is  now  con- 
sidered so  essential  in  all  educational  work. 

In  connection  with  these  school  libraries  a  great  many  questions  have  arisen 
and  are  constantly  arising — questions  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered.  As,  for 
instance,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  books  that  should  be  included  in  them;  the 
character  of  these  books ;  the  best  reading  for  the  young;  the  best  reference  books 
for  the  young ;  questions  of  lending,  of  access,  of  manner  of  use,  of  influence,  etc. 
These  are  all  matters  which  intimately  concern  the  teachers.  They  are  matters 
that,  in  a  different  field,  have  been  discussed  by  librarians  in  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Library  Association  and  in  their  library  journals.  Owing 
to  the  great  demands  on  the  librarians  of  public  libraries  in  other  directions,  and 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  school  lib- 
raries, it  is  not  possible  for  professional  librarians,  as  such,  to  discuss,  to  pro- 
pound, or  to  answer,  as  they  should  be  answered,  the  questions  in  regard  to 
school  libraries  already  hinted  at. 

In  view  of  these  considerations;  of  the  widespread  and  growing  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  of  the  very  important  work  such  a  department  could  do  in 
enlightening  school   men,  especially  boards  of  education   and  superintendents, 
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in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  equipping  schoolrooms  with  appropriate  book  collec- 
tions, we  respectfully  urge  that  you  establish  a  School  Library  Section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

The  above  petition  was  duly  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
active  members  of  the  association. 

The  petition  was  discussed  by  Directors  Rounds,  Cook  (of  Ills.,) 
Van  Sickle  and  others,  and  on  motion,  after  Mr.  Dewey  had  been 
granted  leave  to  strike  the  word  ''school"  before  t^e  word  **library" 
from  the  last  line  of  the  petition,  the  petition,  as  thus  amended,  was 
unanimously  granted  and  the  department  established. 

Whereupon  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned  sine  die. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Newton  C.  Dougherty, 

Secretarv  President, 


MINUTES    OF    THE    MEETINGS    OF    THE 
NEW    BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

1896-97. 


The  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  association  was  called  to  order 
in  the  Natural  Science  Hall  of  the  Public  Library,  Buffalo,  at  4  p. 
m.,  Thursday,  July  9,  1896. 

President-elect  Skinner  in  the  chair. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll,  the  following  Directors  responded. 

Directors  Lane  of  Illinois,  Cook  of  New  York,  Soldan  of  Missouri,  Butler  of 
New  York,  Marble  of  New  York,  Harris  of  District  of  Columbia,  Fisher  of  Rhode 
Island,  Berlin  of  Delaware,  Mclver  of  Nosth  Carolina,  Rhoads  of  Kentucky, 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Smith  of  Georgia,  Kincannon  of  Mississippi,  Easton  of 
Louisiana,  Hinemon  of  Arkansas,  Nicholson  of  Indiana,  Thompson  of  Illinois, 
Whitney  of  Michigan,  Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  Cooper  of  Iowa,  Gilbert  of  Minnesota, 
Kirk  of  Missouri,  Bates  of  North  Dakota,  Smith  of  South  Dakota,  MacDonald  of 
Kansas,  Van  Sickle  of  Colorado,  Hadley  of  New  Mexico,  Gault  of  Idaho,  Har- 
rington of  Washington,  and  Royal  of  Oregon. 

Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presented  a  petition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Reading  and  Elocution,  which,  on 
motion  of  Director  Cook  of  New  York,  was  ordered  laid  upon  the  table. 

Director  Dougherty  offered  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  for  the  Education  of  the  Defective  Classes,  which  petition 
was  granted  and  the  department  ordered  established. 

The  petition  was  as  follows:  • 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1896. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors y  National  Educational  Association: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  your  Board  to  make  provision  for  a 
Department  for  the  Education  of  the  Defective  Classes  which  will  represent  at 
our  annual  meetings  more  especially  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb.  Inasmuch  as  this  phase  of 
educational  work  has  never  been  represented  at  the  national  gatherings,  and 
since  such  representation  would  be  exceedingly  helpful,  and  has  never  hereto- 
fore been  extended  to  these,  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  request  will  be  favorably 
considered  and  meet  with  approval. 

Frederick  R.  Place,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Superintendent  Instruction  for  Deaf, 

Dumb  and  Blind. 
WnxiAM  O.  Krohn,  University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Psychology. 
S.  T.  Walker,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville, 

111. 
J.  W.  Jones,    Columbus,    Ohio,    Superintendent    Institution    for   Deaf    and 

Dumb. 
$.  B.  Powell,  Glenwood    Iowa,  Superintendent  School  for  Feeble-Mindcd. 
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W.  S.  Christopher,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  Chicago,  111. 
Wm.  B.  Wait,  New  York  City,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Blind. 
F.  Morrison,  Baltimore,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Blind. 
Chas.  a.  Barnes,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Institution  for  Blind  (Pres.  of  Board). 
L.  J.  McNabb,  Springfield,  111.,  Member  Board  of  Charities. 
Frank  H.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Waukegan,  111. 
Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  F.  Munn,  Secretary  Board  of  Charities,  Springfield,  111. 
Arthur  McDonald,  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
L.  S.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  S.  Titus,  M.  D.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lynn  S.  Pease,  Janesville,  Wis. 
Jonas  Costien,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  St  Louis. 
Frank  J.  Norbery,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
James  Crissey,  Flint,  Mich. 
J.  H.  KooMs,  M.  D.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Thomas  Raines,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
B.  F.  Montague,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Since  the  above  petition  was  not  signed  by  twenty  active  members  of  the  Association,  the  action  of  the 
Roaid  of  Directors  crranting  the  petition  was  irregular.  No  action  has  been  taken  establishing  the  depart- 
ment.— Secketary.) 

On  motion  of  Director  Gove  of  Denver,  seconded  by  Director 
Harris,  Director  J.  Ormond  Wilson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  Zalmon 
Richards,  of  Washington,  whose  term  had  expired. 

Director  Tarbell  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  petition  of 
Superintendent  Jones  of  Ohio,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Reading  and  Elocution,  which  motion  was  lost  by  a  rising  vote  of 
eleven  to  nineteen. 

President  Skinner  appointed  Directors  Harris,  Dougherty  and 
Tarbell  as  a  committee  to  recommend  names  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
cies in  the  Council  of  Education. 

Director  Harris,  chairman  of  the  committee,  subsequently  submit- 
ted his  report  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of 'Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  appointed  to  recommend  suitable  names  to  fill 
existing  vacancies  in  the  National  Council  of  Education  respectfully  report  and 
recommend  as  follows: 

E.  C.  Hewett  of  Illinois  (to  succeed  himselO- 

A.  G.  Lane  of  Illinois  (to  succeed  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  California). 

E.  B.  Smith  of  Georgia  (to  succeed  himselO- 

Charles  A.  McMurry  of  Illinois  (to  succeed  himself). 

J.  F.  Millspaugh  of  Utah  (to  succeed  himself). 

W.  L.  Hervey  of  New  York  (to  succeed  N.  A.  Calkins,  deceased). 

James  H.  Canfield  of  Ohio  (to  succeed  himselO* 

(Signed)    Wm.  T.  Harris. 

N.  C.  Dougherty. 

H.  S.  Tarbell, 
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On  motion  of  Director  Gove  of  Colorado,  the  following  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  be,  and 
hereby  is,  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200  to  cover  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  in  February,  1897. 

Director  Butler  asked  leave  to  file  with  the  Secretary  the  following 
petitions  from  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Science,  simply  for  the  information  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  but  without  any  recommendation  at  the  present 
time.     The  same  were  filed  and  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 

The  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education,  in  joint  meeting,  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  these  departments  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements. 

(Signed)    James  H.  Baker,  President  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
Joseph  Swain,  Secretary  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
Edward  L.  Harris,  President  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 
C.  H.  Thurber,  Secretary  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

Also : 

The  Department  of  Science  of  the  National  Educational  Association  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education. 

Ciias.  Skkki.e  Palmer,  Secretary  Sciefue  Department. 

Director  Butler  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolvedy  That  an  appropriation  of  $750  be,  and  is,  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  equal  serai- 
annual  payments,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  clerical  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  such  other  miscellaneous  expenses  as  are 
necessarily  connected  therewith. 

Resolved^  That  for  the  year  1896-97  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  be,  and  is,  hereby 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  paid  in  three 
equal  installments,  as  compensation  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  which  duties  shall  include  the  editing  of  the  volume  of  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook  of  New  York,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  states  on  the  selection  of 
place  of  holding  the  next  meeting. 

Invitations  were  received  from  the  following  named  cities:  Minne- 
apolis, Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Seattle,  Nashville  and  Saratoga.  A  large 
number  of  communications  in  support  of  the  several  invitations  were 
filed  with  the  Secretary. 

An  informal  ballot  was  ordered,  after  which,  on  motion  of  Director 
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Butler,  the  result  of  the  informal  ballot  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  as  an  expression  of  the  preference  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, with  full  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  select 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  this  association  in  1897. 
The  result  of  an  informal  ballot  was  as  follows: 

First  Choice,      Second  Choice.  Third  Choice,  *       Total, 

Minneapolis    15  12  7  34 

Milwaukee 15  14  4  33 

Detroit ---- 7  9  I5  3i 

Seattle ... .-  2  i  5  8 

Nashville- - i  i  3  5 

Saratoga -- —  123 

After  the  informal  ballot,  unanimous  leave  was  given  Mr.  C.  J. 
Pearse,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Omaha,  and  State  Superintendent 
Corbett  of  Nebraska,  to  present  a  petition  inviting  the  association  to 
hold  its  meeting  for  1898  in  Omaha,  Neb.  The  communication  was 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

Director  Van  Sickle  of  Colorado,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  declared  out  of  order,  but  by  unanimous  consent  was 
ordered  filed  with  the  secretary. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1896. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Educational  Association  is  invited  by 
the  City  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  hold  its  meeting  for  1898  in  that  city,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  will  be  in  progress  at  that  place,  we,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  express  our  appreciation  of  the  invitation 
which  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  express  our  hope  that 
the  Executive  Committee  for  that  year  will  spare  no  effort  to  satisfy  itself  that 
ample  hotel  and  convention  hall  facilities,  as  well  as  suitable  railway  rates,may 
be  secured  at  Omaha,  and  hope  that  in  that  event  they  may  decide  to  hold  the 
meeting  for  that  year  in  Omaha  as  per  the  invitation  of  the  Commercial  Club  and 
other  bodies  of  that  city  and  state. 

Whereupon  the  Board  adjourned  sine  die 

Irwin  Shepard,  Charles  R.  Skinner, 

Secretary,  President, 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


ADDRESSES   OF   WELCOME. 


HENRY    P.   EMERSON,   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    EDUCATION,    BUFFALO,   N.   Y., 
AND    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    LOCAL    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Of  all  the  multitude  cf  people  who  gather  at  these  annual  meetings 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  awaits  the  event  with  more 
solicitude  than  the  chairman  of  the  local  Executive  Committee. 

While  I  trust  the  result  will  show  that  there  is  no  need  of  apology 
on  account  of  any  lack  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  yet  it  is  but  fair 
to  remind  you  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in  selecting  a  place  of  meeting, 
we  began  our  preparations  several  months  later  than  is  usual.  When 
1  returned  from  the  Jacksonville  meeting  about  the  first  of  March, 
nothing  had  been  done.  But  an  efficient  organization  was  soon 
formed ;  our  citizens,  and  especially  our  teachers,  responded  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  call  when  it  finally  came,  and  our  local  secretary 
proved  to  have  been  born  for  just  the  kind  of  work  he  was  expected 
to  do.  So  I  trust  that  every  visitor  will  be  well  cared  for  in  Buffalo, 
have  a  pleasant  sojourn  among  us,  and  go  away  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  our  city. 

This  association  has  met  in  Buffalo  once  before,  in  i860.  The  mind 
naturally  dwells  upon  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  that 
meeting.  The  country  was  then  entering  the  shadows  of  a  great  civil 
war.  The  records  of  the  association,  showing  that  no  meetings  were 
held  during  the  succeeding  two  years,  bear  silent  testimony  to  the 
distraction  of  those  troublous  times,  and  remind  us  how  that 
tremendous  conflict  dwarfed  all  other  interests.  During  this  period  of 
thirty-six  years  **the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes"  of  the  war  have  been 
passed,  the  country  has  recovered  from  ils  terrible  shock  and  pros- 
tration, a  marvelous  era  of  development  in  population  and  resources 
has  taken  place,  and  the  representation  here  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  indicates,  we  devoutly  hope,  that  the  country  is  reunited  as 
never  before. 

What  a  wonderful  growth  this  organization  has  experienced  since 
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then.  A  few  of  our  older  Buffalo  teachers  remember  that  earlier  meet- 
ing. I  doubt  if  over  100  delegates  from  outside  our  own  limits  attended 
its  sessions.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  thousands 
will  be  in  attendance  this  year.  The  growth  has  not  been  alone  in 
numbers  but  in  improved  organization,  a  better  spirit,  higher  aims, 
and  more  widely  extended  influence  for  good. 

Since  i860  the  population  of  Buffalo  has  grown  from  80,000  to 
350,000;  its  public  school  registration  from  less  than  10,000  to  over 
50,000.  Then  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  of  public  park  land  in  the 
city;  now  there  are  over  900  acres.  Then  there  were  but  few  paved 
streets;  now  there  are,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard  before,  over  200 
miles  of  asphalt  pavement  alone. 

I  am  not  going  to  worry  you  with  figures  about  tonnage,  and  live 
stock,  and  lumber,  or  try  to  impress  upon  you  a  sense  of  the  present 
greatness  or  future  promise  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Swift  has  shown  himself 
equal  to  that  task  and  has  made  my  burden  light  in  that  direction. 
We  hope  you  will  stay  in  our  midst  long  ejiough  to  know  our  city  for 
yourselves,  to  mingle  with  its  people,  to  enjoy  its  parks,  its  beautiful 
avenues,  its  river  and  its  summer  resorts. 

If  our  schools  were  in  session  I  am  sure  you  would  find  evidences 
of  earnestness  and  progress  there,  as  you  would  find  many  indications 
of  an  educational  awakening  among  our  people.  The  fact  that  over 
800  of  our  city  teachers  have  joined  this  association  is  certainly  a  good 
thing  for  the  association  and  a  good  omen  for  Buffalo.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  opened  eight  new  school  houses  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  6000;  three  other  buildings,  including  a  second  high  school,  are 
in  process  of  construction,  and  .the  city  has  just  been  given  authority 
by  the  state  legislature  to  spend  half  a  million  dollars  more  in  extend- 
ing our  school  facilities. 

We  are  glad  to  entertain  this  honored  association  in  Buffalo.  We 
believe  it  means  much  for  our  local  educational  interests.  We  believe 
our  teachers  will  be  intellectually  quickened,  our  citizens  encouraged 
and  inspired,  and  our  school  system  benefitted  by  reason  of  your 
presence.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  preparatory  work 
has  been  the  faith  manifested  by  thousands  of  our  citizens  that  this 
great  convocation  with  its  suggestive  papers,  its  able  discussions, 
participated  in  by  men  and  women  of  national  reputation,  its  oppor- 
tunities for  interchange  of  opinion,  would  give  a  strong  and  lasting 
impetus  to  the  educational  work  of  this  city. 
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HON.     EDGAR    B.    JEWETT,    MAYOR    OF    BUFFALO. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  give  to  the  delegates 
to  this  great  convention,  here  assembled,  a  most  sincere  and  cordial 
welcome. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  enormous  gathering, 
composed  of  representatives  from  every  quarter  of  our  glorious 
country,  and  comprising  so  much  brains,  (and  I  am  inspired  to  add, 
by  all  that  I  see  beneath  the  bonnets  of  the  ladies,  so  much  loveliness 
and  beauty),  is  an  event  of  great  and  far-reaching  importance  to  our 
city. 

Though  Buffalo  has  been  famed  as  a  convention  city,  1  think  this  is 
the  largest  and  most  notable  convention  that  has  ever  been  held  here. 
It  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  our  city,  as  it  will  stimulate  the  sacred 
cause  of  education  in  Buffalo,  and  it  will  also  be  the  means  of  heralding,' 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  country,  the  enviable  fame  Buffalo  has 
acquired  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  cities  in 
the  world. 

We  feel  greatly  honored  that  you  have  chosen  this  city  as  a  place 
for  holding  your  deliberations  this  year,  and  will  strive,  by  extending 
to  you  an  open-hearted  and  open-handed  hospitality,  to  leave  you  ho 
cause  to  regret  your  choice.  We  trust  that  you  will  all  have  time, 
before  taking  leave  of  us,  to  see  some  of  the  many  sights  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Th'ose  of  you  who  have  adopted 
that  modern  instrument  of  locomotion,  the  bicycle,  will  find  Buffalo  a 
paradise  indeed,  with  its  200  miles  of  asphalt  pavements,  as  smooth 
and  clean  as  a  ball-room  floor.  You  are  invited  to  take  a  spin  out 
through  the  residence  streets  and  see  the  homes  of  our  citizens,  for 
the  homes  of  Buffalo  are  her  crowning  glory. 

Just  as  the  home  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American  republic,  so  it 
is  the  corner  stone  of  our  city.  The  American  home  here  reaches  its 
highest  ideal.  From  these  homes  of  which  we  are  so  proud  spring  that 
love  of  peace  and  order,  that  patriotism  which  is  pure  and  unselfish,, 
that  demand  for  honesty  in  public  office  and  good  government  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  in  fact,  that  private  and  civic  virtue 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  citizens.  Those  of  you  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  votaries  of  the  wheel  may  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of 
our  city  by  rolling  over  the  smooth  and  shady  streets  in  a  carriage, 
or  if  that  is  not  feasible  perhaps  an  electric  car  will  do  as  well.  A 
visit  to  the  park  and  a  view  of  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river  and  Lake 
Erie  from  the  front,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  feel  that  in  coming  to  Buffalo  you  have  come  to  a  city  which  is 
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sincerely  friendly  to  the  cause  of  education.  During  the  last  two 
years  our  people  have  spent  over  one  million  dollars  for  new  schools, 
and  I  think  we  have  erected  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  most  efficient  superintendent,  in  whom  the  people  recently 
expressed  their  confidence  by  giving  him  the  greatest  majority  ever 
given  a  candidate  for  office  in  this  city.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
administration  to  improve  the  schools  in  every  way,  and  we  will  not 
cease  our  efforts  until  they  are  the  equal  of  any  schools  in  the  country. 
This  great  convention  will  prove  a  powerful  help  and  stimulus  to  our 
work. 

On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  1  offer  you,  one  and  all,  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  I  trust  your  stay  here  will  be  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  that  we  may  have  the  great  pleasure,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  of  entertaining  you  again. 


DR.    IDA    C.    BENDER,    SUPERVISOR    OF    PRIMARY    WORK    IN    THE    BUFFALO 

PUBf^IC     SCHOOLS. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

On  any  other  occasion  I  should  feel  like  saying  how  proud  I  am  to 
share  in  these  exercises  to-day.  However,  every  individual  consid- 
eration is  lost  in  the  feeling  which  concerns  my  community.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  too  emphatic  in  speaking  of  the  pride  which  the  city 
of  Buffalo  feels  in  entertaining  this  association.  The  eloquent  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  me  have  told  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  in  Buffalo.  They  have  extended  to  you  a  warm 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  municipality,  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  simple  words  for  the 
women  of  Buffalo,  and  particularly  for  the  women  teachers 
of  the  city.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  one  woman  to  represent  the 
admirable  qualities  of  Buffalo  women,  or  to  give  a  fitting  expres- 
sion of  the  cordiality  which  they  are  ready  to  extend  to  you  all.  If 
you  will  consult  your  programs,  you  will  see  that  it  takes  four  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  to  do  that  for 
the  men.  If,  therefore,  what  I  say  falls  short  of  what  you  think  ought 
to  be  said,  remember  that  if  there  were  four  of  us  there  would  be  more 
of  us  and  more  eloquence  and  more  speaking. 

A  glance  at  this  audience  discloses  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion- 
of  the  entire  body  of  visiting  delegates  are  women.  We  had  tried  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind  in  the  days  of  preparation  for  your  coming, 
believing  that,  as  women,  we  had  perhaps  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  needed  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  sisters  than  even 
the  wisest  of  men,  with  Dr.  Harris  at  their  head.     So  we  have  tried, 
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in  a  modest  way,  to  get  everything  ready  to  relieve  the  mind  and 
body  from  care,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  city  and  this  meeting. 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  we  exercised  no  forethought  in 
regard  to  the  men,  but  a  confession  at  this  time  is  hardly  appropriate. 

In  all  these  preparations  something  more  than  the  temporary 
success  of  this  meeting  has  been  in  our  minds.  We  women  are 
hoping  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  aspirations  for  the  higher  intellectual 
life,  and  an  expanded  arena  for  thought  and  action,  we  shall  still  keep 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  true  womanliness, — modesty, 
insight,  a  ready  sympathy,  tact  and  patience;  and,  above  all  things, 
the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ministrations  of  the  home.  These  endure 
among  us,  and  they  will  endure  even  more  in  that  dawning  of  the 
golden  age  for  woman — the  twentieth  century.  So,  delegates  to  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  this  spirit  and  on  the  part  of  the 
women  of  Buffalo  I  ask  you  to  be  at  home  in  our  city. 


HON.    CHARLES    R.    SKINNER,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION,    NEW    YORK. 

Teachers  of  the  Republic  : 

The  friends  of  education  in  the  Empire  State  hold  out  their  hands  to 
you  in  cordial  greeting,  and  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the  grandest  state  of  the  Union.  We  welcome 
you  here,  not  only  because  of  the  happiness  which  we  hope  you  may 
find,  but  because  of  the  uplifting  influence  which  this  convention  will 
have  upon  education,  in  our  commonwealth.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
state  which  spends  one-third  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  We  welcome  you  to  a  state  which,  last  year, 
spent  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  upon  her  common  schools.  We 
speak  of  this,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  money  which  we  spend 
upon  education,  but  because  we  feel  that  it  is  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  that  our  schools  are  turning  out  of  which  we  may  be  justly 
proud.  We  welcome  you  to  a  state  which  is  rich,  not  only  in  all  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests,  but  rich  in  that  most  precious  of  all 
possessions — boys  and  girls.  Two  millions  of  our  children  in  years  to 
come  will  be  benefitted  by  your  presence  in  this  beautiful  city.  We 
welcome  you  to  a  state  which  carries  upon  its  roll  of  honor 
36,000  loyal,  patient,  plodding  men  and  women  teachers,  who  are 
leading  these  boys  and  girls  along  the  pathways  to  noble  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  teachers,  let  me  tell  my  elo- 
quent lady  friend  who  preceded  me,  are  women.  The  state  of  New 
York  trusts  these  children  to  her  woman  teachers,  and  expects  them 


to  make  a  class  of  loyal  citizens  of  her  children,  and  she  is  not  disap- 
pointed. We  welcome  you  to  a  state  which  is  losing  no  opportunity  to 
elevate,  to  dignify,  and  to  enoble  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  teacher.  Our  legislature,  thanks  to  its  liberality,  stands 
by  the  educators  of  the 'state  in  behalf  of  the  professional  training 
of  the  teachers.  When  we  remember  that  30,000  of  our  teachers  are 
women,  who  are  doing  this  great  work,  let  us  hope  that  the  time  will 
speedily  come  when  the  law-making  power  of  this  state  and  the  legis-* 
latures  of  all  states,  and  every  community,  will  recognize  that  other 
great  principle,  that  so  long  as  woman  does  man's  work  equally  as 
well  as  man,  she  is  entitled  to  man's  wages. 

Friends,  you  have  never  met  in  any  city  where  the  arrangements 
have  been  so  complete  for  your  reception,  and  much  is  due  to  the 
teachers  of  this  city  for  the  perfection  of  these  arrangements.  It 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  your  friends  in  this  city  if  during  your  stay 
here  you  are  not  made  happy  and  contented.  It  is  our  ambition  to 
put  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  every  visitor,  and  keep  it  there,  and  to 
fill  your  hearts  with  happiness.  May  your  visit  here  be  happy,  and 
may  it  be  a  pleasant  memory  through  all  your  life,  and  may  you 
receive  from  the  work  of  your  association  here,  inspiration,  strength, 
and  courage  for  the  mighty  work  which  lies  before  you. 


RESPONSES. 


NKWTON    C.     DOUGHERTY,    PEORIA,    ILL.,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

ASSOCIATION. 

Mr,   Chairman y  Mr.   Mayor ^  and  Members  of  the  Local  Committee  : 

It  is  my  official  duty,  and  I  surely  esteem  it  a  high  privilege,  to 
express  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  assembled  here,  their  thankful  appre- 
ciation of  your  kind  and  generous  welcome  to  this  great  city  and  this 
imperial  state.  Even  if  these  kind  words  had  not  been  spoken,  the 
careful  and  thorough  preparation  made  by  the  local  committee  at 
Buffalo  assured  us,  before  we  left  our  homes,  of  the  hearty  welcome 
that  awaited  us  here.  You  have  referred  to  the  meeting  in  this  city 
in  i860,  when  we  were  in  the  shadows  of  a  great  civil  war.  Most 
of  us  who  come  here  to-day  had  not  entered  then  upon  manhood,  but 
the  men  who  assembled  here  in  i860,  as  the  men  and  women  who 
assemble  here  to-day,  were  men  whose  hearts  were  warm  in  the  great 
cause  of  education.  Most  of  them  are  at  rest,  but,  as  we  look  over 
this  great  land,  we  know  **their  works  do  follow  them. "  Those  of  them 
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who  are  left  are  here  to-day,  rejoicing  at  the  widening  scope  of  that 
great  cause  to  which  they  have  dedicated  their  lives. 

We  are  glad,  sir,  to  meet  in  this  empire  state, — the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  continent, — a  state  whose  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university*  is  the  peer  of  any  system 
in  our  Union.  The  state  within  whose  borders  was  organized  the  first 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  state  which  gave  us  the  first 
*  State  Teachers' Journal;  a  state  to  which  jointly  with  New  Eng- 
land belongs  that  great  American  teacher  whom  we  all  honor, 
David  T.  Page,  whose  sun  went  down  at  noon.  And  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  meet  in  one  of  the  richest  and  fairest 
cities  of  the  world, — a  city  around  whose  name  and  history  are 
gathered  associations  that  are  glorious  and  hallowed  to  every  true 
American,  a  city  whose  situation  has  made  her  the  gateway,  if  not  of 
the  nation,  at  least  of  the  great  domain  which  lies  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies, — a  city  whose  material  wealth  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
educated  hands  and  cultured  minds  and  hearts  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  have,  by  their  industry,  developed  her  natural 
resources,  and  made  her  renowned  in  commerce, — a  city  that  is  known 
all  over  the  land  for  its  beauty  and  its  prosperity.  These  magnificent 
avenues  along  which  we  have  passed,  these  cultured  homes,  so  many 
of  which  have  been  opened  to  us,  thesQ  libraries  and  these  public 
buildings  all  tell  us,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
Buffalo  desires  to  transmute  her  material  wealth  into  intellectual  and 
moral  power. 

We  are  here  to-day,  the  representatives  of  more  than  half  a  million 
men  and  women  who  are  daily  striving  to  make  the  youth  of  this  land 
realize  that  wisdom  is  to  be  prized  above  rubies.  We  are  here,  not 
merely  representing  the  elementary  schools  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  rural  schools  of  our  prairies  and  hills  and  valleys,  but  we  are 
here  representative  of  every  interest,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university.  All  of  the  educational  interests  of  America  are  repre- 
sented on  this  floor  to-day.  We  are  here  because  we  realize  that 
education  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  all  prosperity,  national  and  indi- 
vidual, and  that  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society  are  committed 
to  our  care.  We  have  come  here  seeking  the  knowledge,  the  skill, 
and  the  culture  which  will  enable  us  to  do  our  work  better.  We  are 
proud  that  we  belong  to  a  profession  which  advances  as  civilization 
advances,  and  that  the  respect  in  which  the  teacher  is  held  in  the 
community  is  the  measure  of  the  civilization  of  that  community. 

I  thank  you  Mr.  Superintendent,  again,  for  your  kind  and  generous 
welcome;  and  now  declare  the  sessions  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association    formally  opened. 
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HON.    W.    T.    HARRIS,    UNITKl)  STATES    COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  name  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  welcome  to  this  city  of  Buffalo.  We  have  come  here  with 
interest  and  pleasure  to  see  the  great  town  that  stands  at  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  vast  inland  sea  of  North  America,  just  as  Byzantium  or 
Constantinople  stands  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
have  come  to  see  the  sources  of  your  power  and  to  confer  with  you  on 
questions  of  method  and  policy  in  education. 

The  leaders  of  education  have  heard  of  the  new  departures  here 
in  school  management  and  in  the  higher  training  of  teachers,and  they 
have  been  looking  expectantly  to  you  for  an  interesting  and  instructive 
experience. 

In  the  few  days  of  our  visit  with  you  we  shall  hope  to  discuss  our 
problems  in  the  light  of  principles  and  practical  experiments.  We  are 
all  earnest  in  our  search  for  an  education  that  will  best  succeed  in 
helping  children  to  help  themselves.  We  do  not  intend  to  raise  up 
a  governing  class  separate  and  apart  from  the  class  to  be  governed. 
The  people  shall  be  the  law-makers  and  the  rulers,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  shall  be  ruled  by  the  law,  obedient  to  their  self-chosen  govern- 
ment and  respecting  the  laws  that  they  have  made.  The  school,  we  see, 
best  fits  for  this  life  of  free  citizenship,  by  its  strict  discipline,  its 
orderly  conduct,  its  instruction  in  the  symbols  of  thought,  its  initia- 
tion into  letters  and  technical  expressions  which  have  been  used  to 
preserve  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  civilized  peoples. 

Two  great  objects  are  secured  in  our  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education.  On  the  one  hand  the  child  learns  how  to  conquer 
and  subdue  the  forces  of  nature — how  to  make  these  subservient  to 
rational  ends.  Natural  science  and  mathematics  place  in  his  hands  the 
mastership  over  those  tools  of  thought  which  lay  a  spell  on  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  productions  of  the  world  and  turn  them 
into  wealth  and  means  for  spiritual  progress.  On  the  other  hand 
education  in  the  school  gives  the  pupil  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
his  fellowmen.  He  learns  their  motives  and  springs  of  action,  he 
becomes  familiar  with  their  feelings  and  convictions  and  the  grounds 
for  them.  This  enables  him  to  step  forth  as  a  citizen,  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  a  healthful  public  opinion  and  to  adopt  and 
execute  its  behests. 

Our  school  educated  population  shall  be  less  and  less  given 
to  sudden  gusts  of  passionate  impulse  and  more  and  more  given  to 
deliberation  and  conscientious  choice  of  what  is  good. 

Let  US' rejoice  that  we  are  met  with  you  here  in  these  summer  days 
in  your  delightful,  cool,  and  health  abounding  city,  to  confer  on  the 
important  themes  of  our  profession. 
4 
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PROFESSOR    EARL    BARNES,    LELAND    STANFORD    JR.     UNIVERSITY, 

CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  an  empire  in  the  far  west,  the  newest  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  attractive  empire  of  all  time.  Along  its  western  coast  lie 
the  Sundown  Seas  in  which  are  cradled  the  islands  of  Delight.  To 
the  south  lies  the  fabled  republic  of  Mexico,  in  the  north  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  stretch  an  impassable  barrier  between 
this  fair  empire  and  the  snows  and  colds  of  the  frozen  zone 
Between  you  and  this  most  perfect  land,  stretches  the  mighty  Rocky 
Range  and  the  great  American  desert  of  antiquity. 

This  natural  isolation  and  the  barriers  that  hem  our  empire  round 
have  led  to  a  process  of  selection  that  has  peopled  this  empire  with  the 
chosen  men  and  women  of  the  world.  The  way  is  so  long  and  the 
barriers  are  so  great  that  the  lazy  and  the  laggards  in  civilization's  race 
have  never  adventured  the  journey.  Strength,  or  power  and  wit  to 
use  the  strength  of  others,  have  been  demanded  of  all  who  would 
undertake  to  win  this  empire  for  their  own.  At  the  same  time  its 
treasures  have  been  such,  in  eternal  sunshine,  healing  winds,  rich 
lands,  luscious  fruits,  and  golden  ingots,  that  the  bravest  and  the 
ablest  have  been  tempted  to  enterprise  the  conquest  of  this  new  west- 
ern world.  These  people  are  your  dearest  kin — your  brothers  and 
sisters,  your  children  and  your  dearest  friends.  In  a  few  years  they 
have  built  up  a  civilization  as  advanced  as  any  you  possess.  Not  only  in 
material  enterprise  but  in  matters  touching  the  higher  life,  this  people 
has  done  what  such  selected  men  and  women  would  be  expected 
to  do.  Their  system  of  elementary  education  is  second  to  that  of  no 
Eastern  or  Southern  state.  They  have  lavished  their  money  on 
their  children — school  houses  and  universities  are  their  especial  pride. 

In  these  last  years  this  people  has  broken  down  and  bridged  over 
the  natural  barriers  that  separated  them  from  you,  and  to-day  they 
send  to  you,  their  kindred  and  dearest  friends,  a  thousand  cordial 
greetings.  To  you,  our  hosts  in  Buffalo,  and  to  you,  representatives 
of  America's  standing  army  of  teachers,  they  send  protestations  of 
love  and  devotion.  They  are  eager  for  your  latest  thought,  your  best 
advice.  They  proffer  you  with  open  hand  whatever  they  have  devel- 
oped that  is  peculiarly  their  own. 

These  last  days  I  have  been  pained  and  grieved  to  hear  in  your 
midst  phrases  suggesting  western  secession.  I  had  to  come  east  to 
hear  such  suggestions.  Let  me  give  you  a  pedagogical  proof  of  our 
devotion  to  the  American  Union.  We  have  to-day  in  this  western 
country  the  idea,  which  furnishes  laughter  for  the  pedagogues  of  the 
passing  generation — that  the  best  way  to  learn  about  the  children  to 
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whose  service  our  lives  are  dedicated  is  to  study  these  same  children 
as  an  intelligent  man  would  study  his  bible  or  plants,  or  anything 
else  that  he  wanted  to  understand. 

Recently  one  of  our  most  progressive  superintendents  in  selecting 
reading  for  his  primary  classes  took  the  story  of  George  Washington 
and  the  cherry  tree,  and  had  it  told  and  read  to  various  classes  in 
the  leading  versions,  and  then  had  the  children  tell  it  back  in  oral, 
and  written  words  and  pictures.  From  these  returns  he  gathered  the 
common  elements  and  put  them  together  representing  the  primary 
child's  version  of  the  cherry  tree  story.  This  story  was  then  printed 
and  there  is  no  more  popular  story  read  by  the  children  of  California 
to-day.  What  stronger  proof  can  1  give  than  that  of  our  loyalty. 
That  country  whose  children  still  read  with  reverence  and  delight  the 
story  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree,  can  be  trusted  to 
support  our  glorious  Union  with  our  property,  our  sacred  honor,  and, 
if  need  be,. our  lives. 
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ADDRESSES. 


HORACE  MANN. 


BY  WM.    T.    HARRIS,  UNITED  STATES   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  sup- 
plant them  by  urban  methods.  For  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows 
in  population,  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a  large 
population  and  accumulated  wealth  affords  for  superior  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  was  in  1790  only  6;  between  1800  and  1810 
it  increased  to  11;  in  1820,  13;  in  1830,  26;  in  1840,  44.  In  the  fifty 
years  between  1840  and  1890  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times 
the  former  number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country  in  1790 
was,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  the  census,  only  one  in  thirty 
of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  one  in  twelve;  in  1890 
to  one  in  three.  In  fact,  if  we  count  the  towns  on  the  railroads  that 
are  made  urban  by  their  close  connection  with  large  cities,  and  the 
suburban  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four  square  miles  will  furn- 
ish only  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children  of  school  age,  and  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  schools  are  small,  their  annual  ses- 
sions very  short,  the  .funds  to  pay  teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  them- 
selves poorly  educated  and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the  first 
forty  years  of  this  nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  schools.     By  1830  the  growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroads  had  connected  them  to 
the  large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  urban  life,  graded 
schools  began  to  exist,  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  or  eleven 
months.  This  required  the  services  of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation 
was  teaching.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district  schools 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter  school 
took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on  his  other  business 
or  trade  (surveyor,  or  clerk,  or  farmer,  etc.,)  for  his  chief  support. 
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There  was  small  chance  for  the  acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
true  methods  of  teaching.  Another  evil  more  promi'nent  than  the 
former  was  the  letting  down  of  standards,  caused  by  the  low  qualifica- 
tions of  the  average  committeeman.  The  town  as  a  whole  could 
afford  a  school  committee  of  high  qualifications;  the  average  district 
rarely.  The  township  system,  therefore,  attains  a  far  higher  standard 
of  efficiency  than  the  district  system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and  establish 
graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session,  there  came  a  demand  for  a 
higher  order  of  teacher, — the  professional  teacher,  in    short.      This 
caused  a  comparison  of  ideals,  and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  com- 
munity began  an  agitation  of  the  school  question,   and  supervision 
was  demanded.     In  Massachusetts,  where  the  urban  civilization  had 
made  most  progress,  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  state 
Board  of  Education  in  1837,  and  the  employment  of  Horace  Mann  as 
its  secretary  (June,  1837).     Boston  had  been   connected  with  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  and  Lowell  by  railroads  before  1835,  and  in  1842 
the  first  great  trunk  railroad  had  been  completed  through  Springfield 
to  Albany,  opening  to  Boston  a  communication  with  the  great  west 
by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  newly  completed  railroad  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  urban  epoch  in  America 
that  has  gone  on  increasing  in  intensity  to  this  day.     Horace  Mann 
came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massachusetts  just  at  the  beginning 
of  this  epoch  of  railroads   and  the  growth  of  cities.      He  attacked 
with  unsparing  severity  the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he  found  them,  these 
evils  being  chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural  school  epoch.     The  school 
district   system,  introduced    into   Connecticut   in    1701,    into    Rhode 
Island  about   1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789,  was  pronounced 
by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous  feature  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts.     Side  by  side  with 
the  new  impulse  given  to  education  in  the  villages,  no  doubt  the  dis- 
trict system  seemed  very  bad.       Its  evils  were  manifest  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed  in  the  populous 
villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district  lines.     Local  power 
is  never  given  up  to  a  central  power  without  a  struggle.       The  stub- 
bornness of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  the  local  committeemen  was 
continued  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere.     The  district  fought  for  its  **rights"  through 
its  representatives  on  the  town  board,  thereby  postponing  the  feasible 
consolidation   of   districts  and   the  formation   of   properly   classified 
schools. 

Let   us  dwell  a  moment  on   this  advantage    of   consolidated    or 
**union"  schools,  as  called  in  New  York  and  the  west.     In  the  rural 
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school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  secondary  came  together  under  one  master,  who  had  to  give 
individual  instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes  or  a  little 
more  for  each  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  well 
manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  In  his  classes,  each  formed  of 
one  pupil  in  those  branches  other  than  reading  and  spelling,  he  might 
have  done  better  teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils  instead  of  one.  For 
the  child  learns  almost  as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
his  classmate  to  recite  as  from  his  own.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make  a 
recitation  by  an  entire  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of  even  grade 
of  advancement  far  more  instructive  to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor 
can  make  the  same  lesson  to  his  one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the 
class  furnish  a  sort  of  bridge  between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or 
should  see  the  topic  under  discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human 
learning)  and  the  individual  pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its 
barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely  learned  its  relations  to  other  topics). 
For  each  pupil  gets  some  one-sided  view  of  it  for  himself  in  preparing 
his  lesson,  and  sees  in  the  class  exercise  (which  we  call  **recitation" 
in  our  American  school  technique)  many  other  one-sided  views  pre- 
sented by  his  fellow  pupils  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided 
view,  but  to  have  others  equally  distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and  divided 
again  according  to  grade,  the  thirty  pupils  youngest,  and  in  lowest 
elen^entary  studies,  taken  by  one  teacher,  and  the  other  thirty  pupils 
taken  by  the  other  teacher.  One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is 
saved  by  consolidation,  and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time  for 
each  class  exercise  or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of  five 
minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  is  collected. 
There  is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  making  ten  in  all.  For  nearly 
twice  as  many  pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a  well-graded 
school  as  in  an  ungraded  school.  Each  of  these  ten  teachers  divides 
his  fifty  pupils  into  two  classes  according  tc  advancement,  and  classes 
average  a  half  a  year's  difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress  from  the 
classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each  recitation. 
It  is  now  possible  to  promote  a  bright  pupil,  who  is  not  finding  enough 
to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his  class,  to  the  next  class  above.  For  he 
can  soon  make  up  what  he  has  omitted  by  the  leap  from  one  class  to 
another.  So,  too,  a  pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take  up 
his  work  with  the  next  class  below  and  find  it  better  suited  to  his 
powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin  Luther  to  insist 
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on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first  to  seize  on 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  Protestants,  namely,  education  for  the  people, 
and  turn  it  against  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  church,  formed 
a  school  system  in  1590  and  also  took  much  pains  with  grading  and 
classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district  system 
in  Massachusetts,  but  it  prevailed  to  consolidate  districts  in  populous 
sections  of  the  state.  His  school  reports  were  widely  read  outside 
of  the  state  and  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  question  into  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  Connecticut  suc- 
ceeding in  abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massachusetts 
clung  to  it  until  1869.  In  this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in 
1872.  And  this  is  what  the  state  superintendent  of  Maine  says  of  the 
evils  of  the  district  system  in  an  able  summary:  * 'First,  the  school 
moneys  were  inequably  divided,  some  districts  receiving  mucn  more 
than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others  much  less  than  was  abso- 
lutely  needed;  second,  poor  school  houses  in  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  districts;  third,  short  schools,  or  poor  ones,  if  the  agent 
attempted  to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers.  Little  money, 
poor  schoolhouses,  short  schools  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  this 
system." 

Horace  Mann  extended  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  institutes;  to  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings;  the  raising  of  school  funds  by  taxation;  the 
creating  of  a  correct  public  opinion  on  school  questions;  the  care 
for  vicious  youth  in  appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the  hidebound 
text-book  method  of  teaching,  and  substituted  the  oral  discussion  of 
the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of  the  book.  He 
encouraged  school  libraries  and  school  apparatus. 

Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  normal  school 
in  the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterwards  removed  to  Framing- 
ham)  and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both  in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at 
Bridgewater  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  was  aroused 
by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the  legislature  the  act  organ- 
izing a  state  board  of  commissioners  and  became  himself  the  first  sec- 
retary of  it  (1839).  In  1849  Connecticut  established  a  normal  school. 
In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
the  state  school  law  under  which  he  became  the  first  commissioner, 
and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education  that  have 
worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of  schools  in  the  middle  and 
western  states  within  the  pa§t  fifty  years. 
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Let  us  consider  some  of  those  points  more  in  detail  and  get  a  little 
closer  to  the  personality  of  our  educational  hero. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a  period  of 
fifty  years — an  apparent  retrogression  of  education. 

This  apparent  retrogression  was  due  to  the  increase  of  local  self- 
government  and  the  decrease  of  central,  especially  parochial  author- 
ity. It  was  a  necessary  and  on  the  whole  a  healthful  movement.  The 
central  power  had  been  largely  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the 
beginning.  But  the  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  individualism.  The  farthest  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum in  this  direction  was  reached  in  1828,  when  the  districts 
obtained  the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  in  all  matters  except  in 
the  item  of  examination  of  teachers.  The  public  schools  diminished 
in  efficiency,  and  a  twofold  opposition  began  some  years  before  1828 
which  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
deficiency  of  public  schools  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  educational  reformers, 
such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  contemporary  James  G.  Carter. 
The  establishment  of  a  state  board  of  education,  and  the  appointment 
of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  therefore,  mark  an  era  of  return 
from  the  extreme  of  individualism  to  the  proper  union  of  local  and 
central  authority  in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was  that  of 
educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  this  point  if  we  would  behold  the  greatness  and  benefic- 
ence of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was  essentially  an  educational  mission- 
ary, a  teacher  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for  he 
consecrated  himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  school 
education  of  the  people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select  vocations 
in  which  they  are  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary 
consecrates  his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  return 
to  him  in  wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in  his  praise 
of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  establishing  the  state  board 
of  education  in  1837:  **This  board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring, 
almost  imperceptible,  flowng  from  the  highest  table-land,  between 
oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen,  as  it  descends,  diffus- 
ing fertility  and  beauty  in  its  course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon  its 
banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement  towards  an  organized  system  of 
common  education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough  and  universal.** 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  the  state  board  of  educa- 
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tion  the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was  a  board  with  lim- 
ited powers.  It  could  not  found  schools  nor  direct  or  manage  them 
after  they  were  founded.  It  should  only  collect  information  and 
diffuse  it.  It  could  persuade  the  people  but  not  command  them.  In 
a  nation  founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government,  it  was  a 
very  great  achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  board 
that  cannot  coerce  but  only  persuade.  This  is  the  point  of  view  to 
see  Horace  Mann's  greatness.  One  thinks  of  the  potency  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  preaching  a  crusade.  It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace  Mann 
preached  in  his  twelve  reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular 
addresses,  and  in  his  thousands  of  letters  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made  in  1837, 
and  contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the  duties  of  school 
committees,  especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  sets  forth  the 
apathy  of  the  people  regarding  the  schools  and  regrets. the  employment 
of  incompetent  teachers  (48  pp). 

There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  schoolhouses  which  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of 
desks,  the  location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of  the  room,  the  play- 
grounds, and  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and  ventila- 
tion (60  pp). 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the 
method  of  teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word-method. 
A  just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character  of  the  school  reading 
books  (60  pp). 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  ^^  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufactories,  the  importance  of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of 
books  needed,  the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of  character,  and 
recommends  strongly  the  establishment   of   school    district    libraries 

(52PP)- 
The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of  union  schools 

for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils,  and  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production.  It  shows  the  value  of  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance  (40  pp). 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  presentation 
of  the  advantages  of  education,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  fortunes  of 
men,  the  production  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts 
and  all  the  elements  of  material  well-being.  He  showed  how  educa- 
tion awakened  thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual, 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the 
uneducated.  The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared  making  inquiries 
of  manufacturers  and  men  of  business,  is  the  most  suggestive  letter 
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of  its  kind.     This  report  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  every  generation  (37  pp). 

In  his  sixtK  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  its  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  (100  pp). 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in  European 
schools  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  instruction,  bringing  into  light  questions  of  corporeal  pun- 
ishment and  the  over-cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words.  He 
describes  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony  (190  pp). 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers*  institutes,  teach- 
ers* associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal  music  (30  pp). 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to  which  the 
teacher  should  appeal ;  describes  the  school  vices  to  be  avoided ;  points 
out  the  transcendent  importance  of  moral  instruction,  and  shows  how 
obedience  should  be  secured  by  affection  and  respect  and  not  by  fear. 
He  treats  of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whispering, 
and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that  meet  the  teacher  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of  emulation,  and  com- 
mends the  system  of  instruction  by  induction  instead  of  deduction ;  and 
the  importance  of  substituting  investigation  for  memorizing  (104  pp). 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common  school 
system  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  the  relation  which  education 
holds  to  the  future  generations  of  the  commonwealth  (35  pp). 

The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation  of  the 
power  of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  state  from  social  evils  and 
crimes.  There  is  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  education  in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter  of  1841 
had  inquired  regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry. 
The  replies  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encouraging  facts 
and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school  education.  The 
report  continues  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the 
methods  of  securing  regular  attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  the  effect  of  universal  education: 

**Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  human-kind  will  find  the  only 
sure  means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is 
devoted,  in  universal  education.  In  whatever  department  of  philan- 
thropy he  may  be  engaged  he  will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a 
segment  of  the  great  circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  center  and  circumference"  (80  pp). 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann,  presents  «mew  the 
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capacity  of  the  common-school  system  to  improve  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition and  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of 
the  commonwealth,  repeating  with  new  force  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  previous  reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion 
and  the  reading  of  the  bible  in  the  common  school ;  shows  the  import- 
ance of  health,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical  training 
in  the  school  room ;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  the  schools  for  the 
political  education  of  the  citizens.  His  devices  to  show  the  use  of 
intelligence  gained  in  the  schools  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and 
the  farmer,  seem  inexhaustible  (120  pp). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the  famous  contro- 
versy with  the  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  con- 
servative party  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the 
new  measure  have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to 
eliminate  one  after  another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in 
advance  by  their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this  state. 
The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  a  large 
measure  already  before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has  begun. 
In  reviewing  this  long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures 
that  have  now  become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and  blame 
too  severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts.  We  forget  that 
the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the  reform,  and  did  much 
to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere  change  from  one  imper- 
fect method  to  another.  Even  at  best,  educational  changes  are  often 
only  changes  of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  and  sure  to  need  correction  by  a  fresh  reaction.  Again,  it 
is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that  the  defects  of  old  methods  were 
in  great  part  remedied  by  the  good  sense  and  skill  of  many  highly 
cultured  teachers  who  still  practiced  them,  and  hence  the  wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  old  methods  was  felt  to  be  unjust.  The  best 
teachers  resented  the  attacks  on  their  methods.  It  seemed  unfair, 
because  it  charged  against  the  method  all  the  mistakes  committed  by 
inexperience  and  stupidity,  and  because,  too,  it  claimed  more  for  the 
new  device  than  could  be  realized.  The  old  was  condemned  for  its 
poor  results  in  the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent,  while  the  new  was 
commended  as  an  ideal  without  considering  what  it  would  become  in 
the  h^nds  of  unfaithful  teachers. 
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Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  text-books.  Every  one  will 
admit  that  what  is  called  the  '^slavish  use*'  of  such  means  is  a  great 
evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sentences  without  criticism  and 
reflection  on  their  meaning  is  a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and 
fit  only  for  parrots.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the 
printed  page  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to 
get  out  of  printed  word^  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and 
observation  recorded  there — how  to  verify. these  and  critically  go  over 
the  steps  of  the  author's  mind  is  the  method  of  discovery  and 
leads  to  the  only  real  progress.  For  real  progress  comes  from  availing 
one's  self  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of 
new  discovery.  That  other  method,  sometimes  commended,  of  original 
investigation  without  aid  from  books  forgets  that  mankind  have  toiled 
for  long  thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of  achievement  and 
that  civilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented 
school  education  in  order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the  top 
on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added  one  by  one  slowly  in  the  lapse 
of  ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought  and  exper- 
ience of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the  child  of  the  savage 
tribe  there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  living;  he  begins  prac- 
tically at  the  bottom  of  this  ladder  and  with  no  rounds  on  which  he 
may  climb. 

Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much  excellent  teach- 
ing in  the  academies  and  common  schools — teaching  which  trained  the 
pupils  to  criticize  and  verify,  instead  of  accept  the  statements  of  the 
book  with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew  that  their  meth- 
ods were  good,  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and  an 
inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the  capability  of 
producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can  be  trained  by  holding  him 
responsible  for  mastering  critically  the  printed  page,  and  making  alive 
again  its  thoughts  and  perceptions. 

It  was  a  sense  of  something  valuable  in  the  old  method  which  was 
not  touched  by  the  criticisms  of  Horace  Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of 
the  Boston  masters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of  Horace  Mann. 
He  was  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puritans,  modeled  on  the 
type  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of  the 
characters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  th^e  weekly  sermons,  most 
of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  educated  all  Puritans  to 
see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders  who  devoted  themselves  to 
a  cause  and  withstood  popular  clamor,  fiercely  denouncing  whatever 
form  of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  countrymen. 
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The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  manhood, 
unswerved  by  personal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic  and  devoted  to 
the  public  interest,  draws  its  support  from  a  sense  of  righteousness 
that  gives  it  a  backbone  coterminous  with  the  axis  on  which  the  uni- 
verse revolves.  So  long  as  this  character  is  recognized  and  respected, 
and  has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  community,  small  and  great,  it 
stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of  the  elements  in 
the  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it 
should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than  a  gen- 
uine historical  one.  The  average  man  puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of 
his  age  or  his  community,  and  develops  an  overweening  egotism,  or 
he  poses  as  an  unappreciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or 
philanthropy,  or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of  char- 
acter. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn  with 
wrecked  individualities  of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranks 
through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a  single  idea,  and  the  self-delu- 
sion— a  sugestion  of  the  evil  one — that  they  are  exceptionally  wise 
and  gifted  above  their  fellow-men;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right  and 
the  world  is  all  wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann  and  in  other 
great  men  before  and  after,  who  have  personified  this  Hebrew  prophet 
type  of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused 
and  by  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

The  great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off  the  fatal 
disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism  and  that  prescription 
is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its  intellectual  rule  is  the  measure 
by  service  of  one's  fellows:  be  their  servant  if  you  would  rule  over 
them.  But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  important  fruition 
of  all  human  history,  namely,  the  development  of  individualism  and 
the  formation  of  a  set  of  institutions  to  nurture  it.  We  have  char- 
acters that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  withstand  any  amount  of  oppo- 
sition from  their  fellow  men  and  still  hold  themselves  erect  without 
fear.     **One  with  God  is  a  majority.*' 

Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  this  fundamental  principle 
and  on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  his  strength.  In  his  own 
words  he  describes  his  convictions  and  at  the  same  time  lays  down 
the  details  of  his  policy  and  methods  of  winning  success. 

**The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican  government, 
can  never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Com- 
pulsion, even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available  instrument. 
Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our  resource.     The  nature  of  educa- 
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tion  must  be  explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind  must  be  instructed 
in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  enduring  interests.  We  can  not 
drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though  it  be  the  right  one ; 
but  we  must  hang  the  starry  ligths  of  knowledge  about  it,  and  show 
them  not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to  the  goal  of  prosperity 
and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

**In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in 
some  towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused 
this  noble  enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one, 
they  must  be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day  by 
day,  as  the  oculist  visits  the  blind  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from 
his  eyes,  until  the  living  sense  leaps  in  the  living  light. 

**Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are 
frozen  up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie 
embedded.  Let  the  love  of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  country, 
the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admonitions  of  conscience,  the  sense  of 
religious  responsibility  be  plied,  in  mingled  tenderness  and  earnest- 
ness, until  the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
judice shall  be  dissipated  by  their  blended  light  and  heat.'* 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the  state  to 
educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter  had  preached.  It  is 
stated  in  these  simple  propositions: 

1.  **The  successive  generations  of  men  taken  collectively  consti- 
tute a  great  commonwealth." 

2.  **The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice  and  prepare  them  for  adequate  performance  of  their  social 
and  civil  duties." 

3.  **The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  and 
the  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have 
not  less  of  criminality,  but  far  more  than  the  same  offences  when  per- 
petrated against  contemporaries." 

The  net  results  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his  great  career  as  educa- 
tional statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in  these  words:  **In 
the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these  twelve 
years  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors: 

** Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  has 
doubled;  that  more  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in  pro- 
viding better  schoolhouses ;  that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had 
increased  62  per  cent.,  of  women  51  per  cent., while  the  whole  number 
of   women   employed   as   teachers   had  increased   54  per  cent. ;  one 
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month  had  been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools;  the  ratio 
of  private-school  expenditure  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  dimin- 
ished from  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  to  thirty-six  per  cent. ; 
the  compensation  of  school  committees  had  been  made  compulsory, 
and  their  supervision  was  more  general  and  more  constant;  three 
normal  schools  had  been  established,  and  had  sent  out  several  hun- 
dred teachers,  who  were  making  themselves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
state." 

(Martin's  Ed.  in  Mass.,  p.  174.) 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann  as  a  char- 
acter inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform  society  by  means  of  the 
school  system.  It  was  this  missionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advocate 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and  secure 
its  establishment;  to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind ;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  discipline, 
methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  and  arouse 
him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  life  to  the 
Antioch  College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely  and 
in  so  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not  proud 
to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann? 


BY    HON.    NATHAN    C.    SCHAEFFER,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  great  man.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  he 
is  known  as  the  great  educator  of  America.  Is  it  money  that  makes 
men  great?  Then  we  should  read  of  Vanderbilt  the  Great,  and  Roths- 
child the  Great.  Is  it  learning?  Then,  indeed,  we  should  read  of 
Leibnitz  the  Great,  and  find  the  surname  attached  to  the  names  of 
university  professors.  Is  it  political  preferment?  Horace  Mann  held 
office  in  Massachusetts  and  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  but  if  he  had 
no  other  claim  to  greatness,  his  name  would  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion  like  that  of  many  another  who  has  graced,  or  perhaps  dis- 
graced the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  men  who  have  been  surnamed  Great  on  the  pages  of  history 
¥rere  m6n  like  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Leo  the  Great,  who  made 
themselves  felt  through  the  church.  Or  men  like  Alexander,  and 
Charles  and  Frederic,  who  made  themselves  felt  through  the  state. 
The  church  and  the  state  were  the  only  channels  through  which  a  son 
of  genius  could  reach  the  masses,  until  Horace  Mann  opened  a  new 
channel  through  which  a  man  can  mould  his  age  and  nation,  namely, 
the  school. 
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It  is  a  sign  of  greatness  to  establish  a  school  of  thought.  In  this 
direction  lies  the  claim  of  Hegel  and  Herbart  to  greatness.  Stanley 
Hall  says  that  Hegel  and  Herbart  are  dead  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
Unfortunately  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  statement.  The  weak- 
nesses in  their  systems  have  vitiated  the  glory  of  their  work,  because 
these  weaknesses  reappear  in  magnified  form  in  some  of  their  follow- 
ers. Horace  Mann,  too,  had  his  intellectual  weaknesses,  but  these 
have  not  vitiated  his  influence  with  posterity.  His  heart  was  greater 
than  his  head.  He  translated  thought  into  action  and  life.  His  posi- 
tion in  history  is  based  not  upon  what  he  knew,  but  upon  what  he  did; 
not  upon  what  he  owned,  but  what  he  gave;  not  upon  what  he  held, 
but  upon  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  his  age  and  nation.  His  life 
was  more  perfect  than  his  creed.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  any  mere 
statement  of  the  truth.  By  translating  thought  into  life  and  action  he 
became  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  followers,  an  exponent  of  pro- 
gress among  the  statesmen  and  schoolmen  of  America.  His  heart 
beat  high  for  the  slave,  for  the  child,  for  humanity.  Through  the 
school  he  reached  the  multitudes,  and  left  them  better  than  he  found 
them.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  molding  influence  he  exerted  upon  all 
classes  that  his  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  temple  of  fame;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  celebrate  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
and  cherish  the  belief  that  generations  yet  unborn  will  rise  to  call  him 
blessed. 

BY    HON.    HENRY    SABIN,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC     INSTRUC- 
TION,   IOWA. 

Three  things  conspired  to  render  Horace  Mann  immortal;  his 
indomitable  will,  his  great  intellect,  and  his  yet  greater  heart,  every 
throb-beat  of  which  was  in  sympathy  with  the  great  heart  of  human- 
ity about  him. 

Born,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  common  people,  and  like  him, 

cradled  in  poverty,  and  nursed  by  toil,  Horace  Mann  made  the  adverse 

circumstances  of  his   youth  stepping  stones  by  means  of  which   he 

reached  at  length 

"God's  plan — 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man." 

Thus  on  this  centennial  year  of  his  birth  he  stands  forth  as  the  one 
grand  central  figure  in  the  group  of  educational  reformers  of  his  day; 
the  one  great  commoner  who,  with  unfaltering  heart  and  sublime 
courage,  lifted  up  the  banner  of  the  common  school  and  gave  fresh  life 
and  new  meaning  to  the  democratic  doctrine  of  popular  education. 

**VVe  must  educate  the  people.**  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was 
when  Horace  Mann  uttered  it  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Boston 
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fifty  years  ago.  To  this  end  all  systems  must  tend,  all  theories  must 
point.  Here  is  a  common  purpose  which  must  actuate  every  effort, 
and  stimulate  every  energy,  a  rallying  cry  for  the  educational  hosts 
everywhere,  **We  must  educate  the  people." 

With  the  tenderest  hopes  for  humanity  in  its  lowliest  guise,  with 
fullest  sympathy  for  the  opjiressed  and  ignorant,  with  unfailing  faith  in 
the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  love  of  God,  Horace  Mann  conse- 
crated himself,  mind,  soul,  and  body,  to  his  chosen  work.  No  labors 
wearied  him,  no  dangers  appalled  him ;  he  counted  no  details  as  too 
tiresome.  Nothing  stood  between  him  and  life  in  the  humblest  cabin 
in  the  state.  No  pride  of  place,  or  wealth,  or  power,  separated  him 
from  his  race.  The  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  were  linked  inseparably  in  his  mind.  It  is  in  vain 
the  nation  builds  a  monument  to  such  a  man.  The  brass  corrodes, 
the  marble  crumbles,  the  canvas  fades.  But  he  who,  like  Horace 
Mann,  builds  his  life  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  shall  be  like  the 
cedars  upon  Lebanon  which  abide  forever, 

"  stately  and  tempest-worn, 
To  show  how  nature  triumphs  over  time." 

When  amid  the  discouragements  and  hardships  of  the  earlier  days 
at  Antioch  some  one  said  to  Horace  Mann  ,"How  can  you  endure  all 
this?**  he  replied,  **I  can  endure  anything  for  the  sake  of  these  young 
people.**  That  is  the  true  spirit  of  teaching.  The  spirit  of  patience, 
of  endurance,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self-consecration;  the  spirit  which 
lifts  teaching  out  of  drudgery,  far  above  all  the  professions,  up,  up, 
into  the  clear  regions  of  a  higher  life,  until  it  becomes  illumined  and 
sanctified  with  the  grace  of  a  holy  calling,  so  that  every  teacher  may 
use  the  words  of  Horace  Mann  and  say,  **I,  too,  am  a  co-worker  with 
God  in  this  great  labor.** 

Horace  Mann  was  emphatically  an  American.  He  believed  in 
American  institutions,  in  American  schools,  and  in  having  the  child- 
ren in  the  public  schools  become  worthy  American  citizens. 

We  talk  of  enriching  our  courses  of  study.  Every  year  sees 
another  straw  added  to  the  load  of  the  patient,  overburdened  camel. 
When  his  back  will  break  is  only  a  question  of  time.  I  may  stand 
alone  in  this  great  assemblage,  but  I  speak  the  convictions  of  my 
heart  when  I  say  that  the  tendency  to  overload  and  crowd  the  intellect 
of  the  child  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  and  physical  nature  is  criminal 
in  the  extreme,  and  must  result  disastrously  in  the  end. 

Let  Horace  Mann  speak  for  himself.  **Such  elevation  of  the  sub- 
ordinate (the  intellectual),  such  casting  down  of  the  supreme  (the 
moral),  in  the  education  of  children,  is  incompatible  with  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  the  prosperity  of  their  manhood. 

5  • 
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And  again,  **  However  loftily  the  intellect  of  man  may  have  been 
gifted,  however  skillfully  it  may  have  been  trained,  if  it  be  not  guided 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  devotion  to  duty,  its 
possessor  is  only  a  more  splendid,  as  he  is  a  more  dangerous,  barbar- 
lan. 

And  again  he  says,  *'I^find  that  for  one  ]man  who  has  been  ruined 
for  want  of  intellect  or  attainments,  hundreds  have  perished  for  want 
of  morals.  And  yet,  with  this  disproportion  between  the  causes  of 
human  ruin, we  go  on  bestowing  at  least  a  hundred  times  more  care  and 
pains  and  cost  in  the  education  of  the  intellect  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  in  the  establishment  of-  moral  principles.*' 
The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  needs  enriching  on  the  sides  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head.  It  should  be  enriched  with  great  thoughts 
and  noble  sentiments  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.  More 
than  this  it  should  be  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  those  everlasting 
principles  of  right,  justice,  honor,  truth,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  American  state,  and  in  the  inculcation  of  which  lies  the  only  sure 
safeguard  of  our  American  homes. 

This  great  lesson  of  the  exalted  supremacy  of  the  moral  over  the 
intellectual,  taught  in  the  writings  of  Horace  Mann,  the  all-pervading 
thought,  that  as  we  strengthen  the  intellect  we  must  also  quicken  the 
conscience,  that  as  we  add  to  the  impulsive,  we  must  also  add  to  the  reg- 
ulating forces,  ought  to  be  learned  not  only  by  the  American  public, 
but  by  the  American  teacher.  If  we  fail  to  give  due  prominence  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  the  child,  the  fate 
which  has  always  overtaken  godless  nations  will  overtake  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  A  highly  intellectual  class  with  no  love  of  man  in  their 
hearts,  at  one  extreme  of  society,  and  an  ignorant,  depraved  class  at 
the  other,  with  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  is  like  a  thousand 
pounds  of  dynamite  in  the  community,  beside  which  stands  the  demon 
of  discord  and  anarchy,  with  uplifted  hammer,  and  blazing  torch, 
ready  to  explode  it  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  words  of  Horace  Mann  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  when  he 
uttered  them: 

"Educate  your  children.  Educate  them  in  the  great  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right  which  underlie  the  entire  length  of  human 
existence." 
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BY    F.     LOUIS    SOLDAN,     SUPERINTENDENT    OF     SCHOOLS,     ST.     LOUIS,    MO. 

[Stenographic  Report] 

Mr,  P resident y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Not  only  the  man,  but  the  year  that  we  celebrate,  is  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  our  country.     The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Horace  Mann, — in  one  sense,  the  creator  of  the  modern  system 
of  education, — 1896,  is  also  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  another 
event  which  seems  at  first  disconnected  with  the  memory  of  Horace 
Mann,  namely  the  arrival  of  the  West  in  American  history,  as  a  poli- 
tical power,  in  the  organization  of   Tennessee  as  a  state  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  as  the  first  senator  from  that  region.     There 
is  a  connection  between  the  two,  for  they  represent  two  forces  on 
which  our  government  rests  and  shall  endure, — power  and  intelligence. 
We  celebrate   1896  as  the   fiftieth   anniversary   of  that  culminating 
decade  in  the  life  of  Horace  Mann  when  the  effect  of  his  labors  and 
the  meaning  of  his  teachings  began  to  be  felt     Early  in  the  century 
there  was  no  such  a  land  as  we  now  proudly  call  the  United  States,  a 
country  surpassing  in    extent   and    power   any   nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.     At  the  beginning  of    the    century    there   were   the   old 
thirteen   colonies,    limited   on   the   west    by   the      Alleghenies,    but 
our    country  looked    westward,  and    embraced   many   broad   plains 
and  great  rivers  leading  down   into   new    lands;   but    no    pathway 
had  been  opened,  and  it  seemed   as   if    that   country  was   a    hope- 
less field  for    our    pioneers.     It    was    a    short    time      before    the 
culminating  period  in  the  life  of  Horace  Mann  that  great  changes 
were  taking  place ;  inventions  began  to  appear,  and  steamers  plowed 
their  proud  way  through  the  rivers  and  carried  the  commerce  of  the 
east  into  the  new  lands.     Ocean    navigation  had    just  begun,  and  a 
new  future  opened.      There   were   to   be   millions   of   the   poor  and 
oppressed  of  Europe  that  were  to  bear  down  upon  the  fields  and  flow- 
ers of  the  west,  millions  who  were  to  live  there  in  the  future,  and  the 
question  of  what  this  new  nation  was  to  be  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 
It  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Horace  Mann  that  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  spiritual  side  of  our  development,  and  a  new  element  in 
education  introduced.     The  well-trained  teacher  became  the  hope  of 
the  nation.  With  Horace  Mann    began    the    era  in    which  education 
in   our  country    was    so    perfected     that    European    emigrants,  be- 
came, in  a  single  generation,  good   and  patriotic  American  citizens. 
It  was  Horace  Mann  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  realized  the  declaration 
of  Jackson, — **The   Union  must  and  shall  be   preserved."     It   was 
Horace  Mann  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  furnished  the  means,  through 
education,  to  preserve,  perpetuate,  and  extend  the  United  States,  so 
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that  now  there  is  but  one  people,  and  one  national  educational  hero- 
Horace  Mann. 

We  are  grateful  to  Horace  Mann  in  another  respect.  He  lent  a 
new  meaning  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  redeemed  it  from  the 
curse  of  a  temporary  occupation,  which  cannot  enlist  the  life  devotion 
of  man  or  woman.  It  was  he  who,  through  the  idea  of  a  normal  edu- 
cation, laid  the  foundations  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  If  to-day  in 
every  school-room  of  the  land  better  methods  prevail,  if  in  every 
school-room  almost,  either  by  imitation  or  by  direct  agency,  the 
careful  training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  has  had  its  effect,  it  is 
owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  man  whose  memory  we  celebrate. 
In  every  school-room  in  the  country,  in  every  teacher's  room,  in  every 
school-house,  there  is  an  echo  of  the  good  that  Horace  Mann  did  for 
the  whole  world. 


BY    AARON    GOVE,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,     DENVER,    COLO. 

[Stenographic  Report] 

In  view  of  the  length  of  the  exercises  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
I  beg  leave  to  print  rather  than  talk. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  could  exercises 
like  the  present  have  occurred.  Those  connected  with  educational 
work  at  the  present  time  may  well  be  encouraged.  Just  now  as  the 
history  of  education  assumes  a  place  in  the  literature  and  studies  of 
the  country,  one  begins  to  learn  something  of  these  old  schoolmaster 
heroes,  like  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  and  others;  and 
ten  thousand  come  together  today  to  listen  to  eloquent  words  pro- 
nounced to  the  memory  of  one  eminent  leader  in  American  education, 
who  was  an  active  force  during  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

After  listening  to  eloquent  men  who  have  preceded  me,  I  have  no 
disposition  at  this  hour  to  continue.  Able  speakers  are  yet  to  follow. 
Bnt  I  am  unwilling  to  refuse  to  participate  on  this  occasion.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here, — an  honor  that  is  unprecedented.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  association,  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  country,  people  are  aroused  to  commemorate  the  life  of  an  emi- 
nent schoolmaster.  Let  us  trust  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment toward  an  intelligent  respect  for  the  teacher,  and  that  it  will 
continue  until  no  walk  in  life  shall  receive  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  teaching. 
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BY    JAMES    M.    GRKKNWOOD,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    KANSAS 

CITY,    MO. 

Into  the  picture  which  represents  Horace  Mann  as  he  was  in  the 
flesh,  I  have  gazed  long  and  often.  Back  of  the  eyes  an  immortal 
fire  glows  more  brightly  with  every  step  towards  the  tomb.  Written 
in  every  lineament  of  his  face  is  ** live  for  the  truth."  His  life  was 
one  of  remarkable  fullness.  He  stands  before  us  as  the  colossal  figure 
in  the  American  system  of  public  education.  No  teacher  of  this  coun- 
try can  contemplate  his  life,  his  great  study,  and  still  greater  thoughts 
and  actions,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  taking 
deep  root  in  his  soul.  So  much  of  his  life,  too,  was  passed  in  the 
glare  of  publicity  that  it  resembles  not  a  single  portrait,  but  rather 
a  series  of  pictures  in  a  well-arranged  gallery.  His  mind  had  two 
compartments,  an  interior  and  an  exterior  one.  But  who  can  paint 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a  noble  life?  We  contemplate  the  picture 
in  both,  and  from  the  composite  construct  the  man.  Within  the  inner 
chamber  of  his  soul  all  the  terrible  conflicts  of  his  nature — the  pas- 
sions, the  tragic  situations,  the  fierce  struggles  of  conscience — were 
fought  out  and  then  actualized  in  the  presence  of  men.  His  character 
is  one  of  the  noblest  and  boldest  in  history.  Neither  Alps  nor  ocean 
could  lie  between  him  and  a  moral  duty.  He  belonged  fully  to  him- 
self. Having  once  determined  upon  the  right,  he  consecrated  all  the 
energies  of  his  ardent  nature  to  its  accomplishment.  His  delibera- 
tions banished  fluctuation  from  its  purpose.  He  moved  straight  for- 
ward with  a  firm  will  and  a  steady  tread.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  sat  still  after  he  once  determined  on  a  course  of  action.  His 
motto  may  be  expressed,  **I  am  linked  to  my  determination  with  iron 
bands;  my  purpose  is  become  my  fate,  and  I  must  accomplish  it, 
unless  arrested  by  calamity  or  death." 

Flung  into  poverty  as  a  little  child,  forced  to  work  laboriously  and 
incessantly,  a  stranger  to  recreation,  tormented  by  a  dreadful  the- 
ology, yet  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  his  nature  by  a  fire  that  was 
unquenchable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  moved  through  life  with  a 
determination  that  shaped  circumstances  into  harmony  with  his  pur- 
poses. When  he  explained  his  thoughts  to  the  people,  they  saw  that 
his  processes  were  clear  and  his  plans  feasible.  Amid  the  strongest 
opposition  and  the  most  stinging  criticism,  he  stood  erect  in  the  dig- 
nity of  his  manhood,  and  answered  his  adversaries  from  a  mind  stored 
with  information  which  had  been  drawn  from  every  department  of 
learning  and  every  phase  of  individual  experience.  .  A  more  resource- 
ful mind,  rich  in  the  deepest  instincts  of  humanity,  keenly  alive  to 
every  species  of  oppression  and  ignorance,  nerved  with  an  unfaltering 
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belief  in  the  endless  progression  of  the  race,  moved  by  massive  ener- 
gies working  along  those  lines  of  fixed  and  eternal  purposes  of  right, 
was  never  enlisted  in  a  nobler  cause.  It  was  the  inherent  power  of 
educated  genius. 

His  was  a  mind  that  no  misfortune  could  intimidate  or  repress,  but 
which  forced  itself  into  the  most  violent  states  of  impetuous  activity, 
and  then,  as  if  doubly  nerved,  moved  forward  in  its  appointed  course, 
regardless  of  public  opinion,  or  the  pitiful  praise  of  time-serving 
dependents.  His  character  was  a  noble  one,  not  imperious  and 
unmindful  of  the  rights,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of  others;  but  high 
and  dignified.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  in  its  survey  of  mankind 
softened  into  a  charity  which  was  as  noble  as  it  was  sublime. 

At  the  fountain  of  his  soul  there  was  a  seriousness  which  never 
once  trifled  with  the  interests  of  humanity.  In  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  whatever  his  character  could  be  traced  from  the  strong  con- 
victions within  to  the  actions  without.  From  a  firm  belief  in  his  judg- 
ment he  uttered  the  deepest  sentiments  of  his  heart.  Incased  in  a 
fragile  body,  his  mind  never  had  time  to  be  idle,  but  an  all  consuming 
desire  for  knowledge  fired  his  soul  from  childhood  until  death.  To 
do  something  nobler  and  better  for  humanity  than  had  ever  been  done 
before  was  the  mainspring  of  his  life.  To  break  the  shackles  that 
bound  body  and  soul,  he  struck  at  error  and  wrong  with  the  massive 
power  of  a  giant,  and  the  fiercer  the  conflict  the  more  brilliant  and 
powerful  was  the  exhibition  of  his  strength.  Principles,  duty,  grati- 
tude, affection  he  held  to  as  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  life.  A  slave 
to  no  habit,  he  condemned  in  the  teacher  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alco- 
holic drinks,  thus  anticipating  by  more  than  half  a  century  the  radical 
action  of  the  Methodist  church.  But  the  remarkable  power  of  Horace 
Mann  is  not  in  the  new  doctrines  he  taught,  so  much  as  in  gathering 
up  isolated  fragments  of  information  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
embodying  them  in  a  series  of  the  most  charming  and  profound  lec- 
tures that  ever  teemed  from  the  brain  of  man.  The  warmth  of  feeling, 
the  irresistible  logic,  the  wealth  of  imagery,  the  marshaling  of  illustra- 
tions from  all  departments  of  learning  and  fields  of  industry  had  never 
before  revealed  such  precious  stores  of  information  to  the  teachers  of 
children.  It  was  not  the  definite  how,  but  the  positive  is,  that  he 
pleaded  for  in  order  to  help  the  children  of  men.  The  fiery  enthusi- 
asm which  thrilled  and  filled  his  nature  he  communicated  to  others. 
A  stronger  moral  force  never  wrought  its  way  into  the  heart  of  a 
nation.  As  I  pondered  over  his  reports,  followed  his  apt  illustrations, 
weighed  the  matchless  power  of  his  logic,  as  he  welded  argument  to 
argument,  in  building  up  a  structure  that  could  not  be  demolibhed, — 
then,   indeed,   did   I  feel  that  in   this  child  of  poverty  and  suffering. 
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Massachusetts  had  given  birth  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  grandest 
characters  of  earth. 

He  is  the  only  soul-inspiring  writer  on  education  that  America  has 
yet  produced.  The  sweep  of  his  mind  embraced  God's  universe, 
focused  on  the  child.  The  meshes  and  intricacies  of  detail  he  left  to  the 
plodders,  the  observers,  the  statisticians.  From  the  richness  of  his 
own  experience  he  believed  implicitly  in  the  highest  possibilities  of 
human  development  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  mankind.  Inspired 
with  these  lofty  ideals,  he  painted  in  words  that  will  ever  fire  the 
hearts  of  teachers.  Everything  for  the  child,  was  his  text.  This  idea 
had  taken  complete  possession  of  him,  and  there  it  remained  to  take 
its  flight  with  him  from  earth. 

He  had  a  kindly  way  of  suggesting,  not  teaching;  of  putting  things 
into  one's  head,  and  then  leaving  them  there  to  work  their  way  out. 
Read  to  live,  not  live  to  read,  was  the  nourishment  of  his  soul. 
Higher  knowledge  was  the  great  ocean  of  truth  to  him.  Words  are 
feeble  things  with  which  to  portray  such  a  character. 

** After  journeying  together  for  so  many  years  on  our  passage 
through  life,**  said  he  to  the  young  pupils  of  Antioch  College,  **we 
are  about  to  part.  Another  day,  ay,  another  hour,  and  we  separate. 
Would  to  God  I  could  continue  this  journey  with  you  through  all  its 
future  course.  There  is  no  suffering  of  a  physical  nature  which  I 
could  survive,  that  I  would  not  gladly  bear,  if  thereby  I  could  be  set 
back  to  your  starting  point,  to  the  stage  of  life  where  you  are  now 
standing.  When  I  think,  after  the  experience  of  one  life,  what  I  could 
and  would  do  in  an  amended  edition  of  it;  what  I  could  and  would 
do,  more  and  better  than  I  have  done,  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  of 
temperance,  and  of  peace;  for  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor;  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  best  part  of  it, — woman, — when  I  think  of  these  things, 
I  feel  the  phoenix-spirit  glowing  within  me.  I  pant,  I  yearn  for 
another  warfare  in  beha/f  of  right,  in  hostility  to  wrong,  where,  with- 
out furlough,  and  without  going  into  winter  quarters,  I  would  enlist 
for  another  fifty  years*  campaign,  and  fight  it  out  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  man. 

**But,  alas!  that  cannot  be;  for,  while  the  phoenix-spirit  burns 
within,  the  body  becomes  ashes.  Not  only  would  the  sword  fall  from 
my  hand,  my  hand  would  fall  from  the  sword. 

**  What,  then,  can  I  do?  Can  I  enshrine  my  spirit  in  your  hearts,  so 
that  when  I  fall  in  the  ranks  (as  I  hope  to  fall  in  the  very  front  ranks 
of  this  contest),  and  when  my  arm  shall  no  longer  strike,  and  my  voice 
no  longer  cheer,  you  may  pursue  the  conflict,  and  win  the  victory?** 

Thus  we  behold  a  second  Socrates  dying  like  a  God. 
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HORACE  MANN  AT  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 


BY  w.   A.    BELL  EDITOR  Indiana   School  Journal^    Indianapolis,    ind. 

A  student  under  HORACE  MANN. 

Horace  Mann  accepted  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College  at  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio,  believing  that  in  a  new  college,  in  the  new  West, 
free  from  established  customs,  he  could  most  easily  carry  into  effect 
certain  theories  he  held  in  regard  to  higher  education. 

Before  accepting  the  place  he  wrote  to  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  who  was 
urging  him  to  accept,  and  said,  **The  two  great  ideas  which  win  me  to 
your  plan  are:  First,  that  of  redressing  the  long-inflicted  wrongs  of 
woman  by  giving  her  equal  advantages  of  education.  I  do  not  say  in 
all  respects  identical  education,  but  equal  advantages  of  education  with 


men. 


And,  second,  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  non-sectarian  college.  I 
have  always  had  the  deepest  aversion  to  sectarianism,  and  to  all  sys- 
tems of  proselytism  among  Christian  sects.  I  would  enlighten  the 
human  mind  with  all  true  knowledge  and  with  science.  I  would 
repress  the  growth  of  all  evil  propensities  and  desires;  and  in  doing 
this  work  I  would  take  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  my  text  book, 
and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  my  example.  In  this  way  I  would 
endeavor  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  As  far  as 
possible,  I  would  prepare  every  human  being  for  that  most  important 
of  all  duties,  the  determination  of  his  religious  belief  for  himself." 

These  were  the  fundamental  principles  written  in  the  charter  of  the 
college,  and  Horace  Mann  gave  them  their  first  concrete  embodi- 
ment. In  this  same  letter  he  argued  that  an  institution  which 
admitted  both  men  and  women  as  students  should  have  both  men  and 
women  in  its  faculty.  And  he  insisted  that  if  the  women  did  equal 
work  they  should  have  equal  pay. 

Up  to  the  time  of  opening  Antioch  (1853),  Oberlin  was  the  only 
college  that  had  opened  its  doors  to  women ;  but,  while  it  admitted 
them,  it  did  not  offer  them  equal  advantages.  Its  ** ladies'  course" 
lacked  a  great  deal  of  being  equal  to  its  regular  course  for  men.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  women  had  been  permitted  to  take  the  regular 
course;  but  this  was  a  special  favor. 

Women  were  not  provided  equal  educational  advantages  in  those 
days  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  was  thought  that  they,  in  their  sphere 
of  work,  did  not  need  as  much  education  as  men  needed.  And,  sec- 
ond, it  was  thought  that  they  had  not  the  capacity  to  receive  it.  Both 
these  propositions  Mr.  Mann  denied,  and  in  Antioch  College  demon- 
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strated  their  falsity.  Co-education  was  at  this  time  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion,  and  Mr.  Mann  himself  always  referred  to  it  as  **our 
great  experiment.'* 

Under  the  presidency  of  Horace  Mann,  Antioch  College  was  the 
first  college  in  the  world  to  offer- to  women  absolutely  equal  educational 
advantages  with  men.  Antioch  never  had  a  ** ladies'  course"  of 
study.  Antioch  was  the  first  college  in  the  world  to  admit  women  to 
its  faculty.  Its  first  faculty  contained  two  women.  Antioch  College 
was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world — and  the  last,  for  that  matter 
— to  be  built  and  endowed  by  a  religious  denomination  which  placed 
at  the  head  of  it  a  man  not  a  member  of  that  denomination.  Mr. 
Mann,  however,  thoroughly  endorsed  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  church,  viz. :  **Christian  character  the  only  test  of  church  mem- 
bership; and  individual  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures." 
No  man  ever  found  fault  with  Mr.  Mann's  religious  opinions  who  him- 
self really  accepted  these  views.  Tha  truth  is,  Mr.  Mann  was  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  religious  men  I  have  ever  known. 

Antioch  College  was  the  first  college,  outside  of  medical  colleges, 
to  introduce  into  its  regular  course  the  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  Mr.  Mann  believed  that  the  violation  of  a  physical  law  was 
as  much  a  sin  as  was  the  violation  of  a  moral  law.  He  looked  upon 
both  as  God's  laws. 

Antioch  was  the  first  to  discard  the  use  of  prizes.  When  a  Boston 
friend  sent  Mr.  Mann  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  prizes,  he 
answered  that  he  could  not  use  it.  He  said  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
offer  so  low  a  motive  as  money  as  a  reward  for  faithful  effort. 

Antioch  was  the  first  college  to  make  good  moral  character  an 
essential  to  graduation.  Mr.  Mann  looked  upon  a  diploma  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  character,  as  well  as  a  certificate  of  scholarship.  It  was 
understood-  from  the  first  that  he  would  not  give  a  diploma  to  a  per- 
son whose  moral  character  he  could  not  vouch  for. 

Antioch  was  the  first  college  to  establish  a  chair  of  pedagogy. 
Page's  **Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching"  was  an  adopted  text- 
book in  Antioch's  first  curriculum.  Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  college 
president  to  concede  that  the  degree  A.  B.  should  be  awarded  for  a 
given  amount  of  culture,  rather  than  for  the  study  of  certain  specified 
branches;  and  so  Antioch  was  the  first  college  to  provide  an  **elective 
course"  of  study — something  found  in  all  colleges  to-day. 

Mr.  Mann  died  in  1859,  having  served  as  president  just  six  years. 
The  average  attendance  at  this  time  was  about  300,  one-third  of  whom 
were  women.  These  young  people,  for  the  most  part,  were  persons 
drawn  by  Mr.  Mann's  prominence  as  an  educator,  and  his  special 
views   in   regard   to  co-education.     They  were  persons  of   more  than 
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the  average  age  of  college  students,  and  of  more  than  average  intel- 
lectual ability;  uncultured,  to  be  sure,  but  eager  to  learn. 

No  other  college  president  ever  had  before  him  a  more  susceptible 
body  of  students ;  and  no  other  body  of  students  ever  had  over  them 
a  more  honored  president,  or  one  with  greater  power  to  impress  him- 
self. Those  six  years  were  years  of  sacrifice,  filled  with  many  petty 
annoyances  and  grievous  disappointments  to  Mr.  Mann ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  years  of  great  victory  for  the  causes  for  which  he 
was  laboring.  In  those  six  years  he  did  more  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  for  the  elevation  of  women,  than  any  other  man;  in  any 
other  place,  ever  did  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  those  six  years  he 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  men  and  women  can  be  educated 
together  with  mutual  advantage  to  both  intellect  and  morals.  In 
those  six  years  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  a  generation  to 
demonstrate  that  women  have  equal  intellectual  capacity  with  men. 
In  those  six  years  he  showed  how  a  college  can  be  Christian  in  the 
best  sense  in  which  that  word  can  be  used,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
sectarian.  In  those  six  years  he  did  much  to  prove  that  conduct  and 
character,  rather  than  opinion,  are  the  essential  things  in  this  life.  In 
those  six  years  he  impressed  his  high  ideals  upon  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the  entire  character 
of  their  after  lives.  His  power  to  inspire  was  phenomenal.  In  those 
six  years,  outside  college  walls,  in  educational  meetings  and  on  the 
lecture  platform,  in  Ohio  and  other  western  states,  by  his  magical  power 
as  a  speaker  he  stimulated  thousands  of  people  to  nobler  thinking  and 
higher  living.  In  those  six  years  he  imbued  Antioch  College  with  a 
spirit  that  still  pervades  it;  which  stimulates  to  higher  aims  and 
nobler  purposes  every  one  who  is  brought  within  its  influence. 
Those  six  years  were  a  glorious  climax  to  one  of  the  grandest  lives 
this  world  has  ever  known. 

Horace  Mann  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  saints  of  the  past,  who 
have  lived  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions, — he  had  enemies.  He  was  cannonaded  while  living,  and 
is  canonized  being  dead. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


DO  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MEET  REASONABLE 

EXPECT  A  TIONS  ? 


BY     NEWTON    C.     DOUGHERTY,     SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,     PEORIA 

ILL. 

Man  is  considered  a  reasoning  being.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
this  attribute  differentiates  him  from  the  lower  animals.  And  there 
is  certainly  much  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  man  has  the  power 
to  discern  relations, — to  see  how  one  fact  or  principle  is  the  logical 
antecedent  or  consequent  of  other  facts  or  principles.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  power  is  surely  a  mark  of  greatness,  of  exalted  standing 
in  the  universe. 

But  how  often  we  find  that  this  grand  power  seems  to  be  subordi- 
nated in  the  human  mind  to  other  influences.  In  how  many  minds  is 
this  reasoning  process  vitiated  by  environment,  by  desires,  and  by 
selfish  interests.  There  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  In  some  the  reasoning  faculty  has  more  of  regal  power 
than  in  others.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  most  minds  the  force 
of  the  syllogism  whose  conclusion  falls  in  with  our  wishes,  or  is  help- 
ful to  some  interest  of  our  own,  is  more  readily  appreciated  than  it 
otherwise  might  be. 

This  lack  of  reasonableness  is  exhibited  in  the  expectations  that 
men  indulge  concerning  forms  of  government,  codes  of  morals,  and  sys- 
tems of  education.  Concerning  each  of  these  we  are  liable  to  be  more 
*or  less  dominated  by  preferences.  These  preferences  may  be  due  to 
something  in  our  experience,  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed 
system  upon  some  private  interest  of  our  own,  or  to  some  cherished 
theory  previously  entertained  in  the  mind.  The  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  such  systems  are  liable  to  expect  from  them  impossible  bene- 
fits; and  the  opponents  of  the  system  denounce  them  for  not  accomp- 
lishing such  impossibilities. 

For  example,  what  expectations  have  been  cherished  concerning 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  democracy  would 
necessarily  result  in  a  marvelous  elevation  of  the  citizen,  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  As  philanthropists  have  observed  the  tyran- 
nies exercised  by  monarchs, — as  they  have  seen  that  many  times  for 
the  gratification  of  one  man's  unhallowed  ambition  many  thousands  of 
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men  have  been  slain,  vast  areas  of  country  have  been  desolated, 
women  and  children  have  been  sacrificed,  and  a  multitude  of  nameless 
horrors  have  been  perpetrated, — as  men  have  observed  these  things, 
they  have  become  profoundly  impressed  with  the  evils  attendant  upon 
monarchy.  It  has  seemed  to  them  clear  that  the  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  the  abolition,  of  that  form  of  government,  and  the  substitution 
of  popular  rule.  In  their  distress  they  have  raised  the  question  **How 
shall  these  evils  be  remedied?"  And  the  answer  has  come  to  them 
like  an  inspired  prophecy:  **Take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant  and  give  it  to  the  sufferers.  Let  the  millions  who  are  liable  to 
be  drafted  into  the  tyrant's  army — let  these  be  endowed  with  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Let  them  be  crowned  kings.  Yea,  if  need  be,  let 
the  women,  whose  sufferings  by  reason  of  war  are  so  terrible,  let  them 
have  a  share  in  the  rulings  of  the  nations.'*  And  in  their  noble  zeal 
this  improved  form  of  government  appears  to  them  the  panacea  for 
air  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  They  expect  as  results  from  it  a 
stronger,  cleaner,  and  nobler  manhood;  a  lovelier,  stronger,  and  more 
virtuous  womanhood.  And  unquestionably  in  the  main  their  expecta- 
tions are  well  founded.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  free  government 
does  develop  a  nobler  type  of  humanity. 

But  democracy  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  an  agency  which,  if  rightly 
used,  may  do  great  good.  But  the  history  of  the  world  has  abund- 
antly shown  that  democracies  may  be  accompanied  by  direst  deprav- 
ity. The  absolute  monarch  has  often  been  dominated  by  a  spirit  of 
unmitigated  selfishness.  He  has  often  been  keenly  alive  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  prerogatives,  and  careless  about  the  condition 
of  the  multitudes  under  his  rule.  But  he  has  not  held  a  monopoly  of 
these  unlovely  qualities.  The  history  of  Athens,  where  democracy  is 
considered  to  have  put  on  its  most  charming  form,  shows  that  some- 
times the  real  friends  of  the  community  were  the  aristocrats,  while 
the  selfish  and  quarrelsome  Demos  produced  confusion  and  every  evil 
work.  **The  power  attained  by  the  Athenian  democracy  was,  at 
times,  arrogantly  and  harshly  used;  its  sovereignty  was  exercised 
without  generosity  or  restraint.  The  last  of  the  great  leaders  of  her 
golden  age  died  when  her  need  of  him  was  greatest,  and  her  citizens 
were  given  over  to  demagogues  who  beguiled  them  to  the  ruin  of  the 
republic."  Democracy  is  a  good  thing,  but  mere  democracy  cannot 
save  a  people.  Those  who  expect  from  free  government  the  abolition 
of  all  evils,  social  and  other,  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  and 
those  who  denounce  free  government  because  it  does  not  accomplish 
these  impossibilities  are  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

It  has  recently  been  made  very  apparent  by  an  eminent  writer  upon 
educational  matters  in  the  United  States  that  democracy  does  not 
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even  tend  to  produce  equality  of  outward  conditions  among  the  people 
of  a  country.  Because  its  principal  function  is  to  secure  absolute 
freedom  of  action  among  the  people,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with 
the  public  good,  for  that  very  reason  it  promotes  inequality  of  out- 
ward conditions.  Only  by  the  exercise  of  the  veriest  tyranny  can 
inequality  in  wealth  be  prevented  among  the  people.  One  man  is 
industrious;  another  is  not.  One  man  sees  the  financial  value  of  an 
enterprise,  while  another  for  the  lack  of  the  requisite  natural  endow- 
ments fails  to  see  it.  Now,  if  full  freedom  is  to  be  given  to  each  of 
these  parties,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  in  the  end  their 
outward  conditions  will  rtot  differ.  And  yet  many  talk  about  demo- 
cratic equality  as  if  it  meant  that  every  man's  bank  account  should  be 
the  same  as  every  other  man's.  The  expectation  that  these  outward 
conditions  shall  be  equalized  by  a  free  government  is  unreasonable. 

The  same  lack  of  reason  has  been  exhibited  in  respect  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  system  of  morals  involved  in  it.  Results 
that  even  omnipotence  could  not  bring  about  have  been  confidently 
promised,  and  Christianity  has  been  stoutly  abused  because  these 
dreams  have  not  appeared  as  realities. 

And  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  conditions  exist  with  respect 
to  our  educational  systems.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange  were 
it  otherwise.  If  unreasonable  expectations  had  not  been  entertained 
concerning  our  schools,  and  concerning  the  results  produced  by  them, 
and  if  unreasonable  criticism  had  not  been  made  because  these  impos- 
sible results  were  not  secured,  then,  indeed,  there  would  have  been 
need  for  explanation.  The  philosophers  would  have  had  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  But  that  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Our  schools 
have  shared  the  fate,  in  this  respect,  of  other  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  Take  for  an  illustration  our  free-school 
system.  Its  advocates  have  given  us  glowing  pictures  of  the  good  to 
be  accomplished  by  it.  Some  of  the  noblest  men  that  our  country  has 
produced  have  given  to  this  enterprise  their  lives,  as  well  as  the 
inspiring  influence  of  their  grand  moral  and  intellectual  endowments. 
These  men  believed  in  the  worth  of  free  schools.  They  thought  the 
nation  was  to  derive  great  benefits  from  them.  Horace  Mann 
declared  that  the  getting  of  an  education  and  the  saving  of  a  life  were 
of  just  about  equal  importance;  and  of  course  when  he  contemplated 
the  thought  of  making  it  possible  for  all  the  children  of  the  land  to 
acquire  something  of  an  education,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  like 
the  saving  of  many  lives.  This  thought  became  contagious,  as  all 
intense  forms  of  thought  and  feelings  are  likely  to  become.  Earnest 
men,  noting  the  blighting  effects  of  ignorance,  observing  how  the 
undieveloped  mind  becomes  the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  plaything 
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of  delusions,  and  also  noting  how  amid  the  darkened  chambers  of  the 
untutored  brain  evil  is  so  likely  to  nestle,  corrupting  the  entire  being, 
— noting  all  this,  it  is  not  strange  that  these  educational  reformers 
magnified  somewhat  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  schools;  that 
they  expected  from  them  some  results  which  the  outcome  has  not 
realized. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  United  States,  intellectual, 
ethical,  and  social,  are  the  gravest  that  have  ever  confronted  men. 
This  vast  country  of  ours  furnishes  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  and  the  indulgence  of  every  propensity  of  which  man 
is  capable.  **No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers**  either  for  good 
or  for  evil.  If  a  man  has  within  him  the  impulse  to  right  living,  here 
is  a  magnificent  field  for  its  exercise.  If,  however,  the  energies 
within  him  make  for  evil,  the  opportunities  for  their  corrupting  influ- 
ence are  equally  numerous  and  far-reaching.  We  have  a  splendid  field 
for  all  forms  of  activity,  and  humanity  abundantly  furnishes  all  these 
forms.  The  history  of  our  country  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
loftiness  of  character  exhibited  by  the  New  England  Pilgrims.  Many 
a  glowing  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  virtues.  But  was  there 
no  evil  in  the  Puritan?  If  there  was  the  nation  has  furnished  countless 
channels  through  which  its  poisonous  current  might  flow.  But  the 
Puritan  has  not  had  the  field  to  himself.  Mighty  influences,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil,  have  also  gone  forth  from  the  southern  colonies.  Nor 
is  this  all.  For  the  last  hundred  years,  and  especially  during  the  last 
quarter  of  that  period,  almost  countless  numbers  of  immigrants  from 
almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  sought  the  blessings 
of  American  liberty,  and  the  opportunities  of  our  great  republic. 
And  what  has  been  the  character  of  this  immigration?  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  much  of  it  has  contributed  to  the  uplifting  of  American 
society.  Men  and  women  from  Europe  have  helped  to  educate  us 
Americans  in  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Many  others  have  contributed  to  our  material  prosperity  by 
the  work  of  their  hands,  aiding  in  the  construction  of  our  canals  and 
railways,  and  in  otherwise  promoting  our  material  prosperity.  But  a 
multitude  of  these  incomers  have  been  able  to  render  us  very  little 
service  except  in  calling  forth  our  energies  in  providing  for  their  needs. 
Their  grade  is  low,  intellectually  and  ethically.  They  come  or  are 
sent  here  to  better  their  means  of  subsistence,  a  process  which  is  cal- 
culated to  elevate  the  winnowed  condition  of  their  people  who  remain 
at  home  as  much  as  it  is  to  depress  the  average  of  our  own.  These 
great  tidal  waves  of  drifting  population  will  continue  to  flow  to  our 
shores  as  long  as  men  and  women  are  attracted  by  our  free  institu- 
tions,  by   free  homesteads,    by  free  public  schools,   and  by  higher 
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wagey.  They  claim  this  their  home,  for  weal  or  woe,  and  in  many  of 
the  states  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  domiciled.  Their  coming  has  rendered 
more  difficult  the  social  problems  which  we  are  called  upon  to  solve. 

This  mixed  multitude  of  people  is  encountering  serious  trials,  also, 
on  account  of  its  environment.  A  new  continent  opens  before  them 
its  boundless  resources.  It  seems  possible  here  to  gratify  every  wish, 
to  satisfy  every  desire.  The  man  of  noble  aims  and  lofty  ideas  finds 
here  an  inspiring  opportunity  to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
sees  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  these  new  communities.  He  is 
stirred  by  the  hope  of  excluding  from  them  the  evils  that  elsewhere 
afflict  mankind.  Thus  every  philanthropic  energy  within  him  is 
•  called  forth.  All  this  helps  to  develop  him  into  the  highest  type  of 
mankind. 

But  the  appeals  to  low  and  degrading  motives  are  equally  strong. 
Here  are  presented  the  easiest  methcfds  of  acquiring  wealth  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  appeal  to  selfish  greed  has  never  before 
been  so  strong  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Every  boy  here 
knows  that  a  vendor  of  mouse  traps  may,  by  sagacity,  by  unscrupu- 
lous energy,  and  by  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  claims  and  needs  of 
others,  become  a  multi-millionaire;  and  the  tendency  is  to  arouse 
within  the  boy  a  spirit  of  selfishness  to  an  extent  that  shall  destroy  all 
symmetry  of  character.  Then  think  of  the  uses  to  which  the  acquired 
possessions  may  be  put.  There  is  nothing  low  or  groveling  in  the 
human  soul  that  may  not  thus  be  gratified.  And  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  worst  results  of  our  easily  acquired  wealth  is  that  it  leads  men 
and  women  into  frivolities.  Life  becomes  to  them  a  mere  superfi- 
ciality.  All  noble  earnestness  goes  out  of  it.  The  whole  becomes  a 
shallow  pretense. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  the 
free-school  system?  Shall  it  be  required  to  stimulate  the  higher 
tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  to  regulate  or  suppress  the 
lower?  Shall  the  intelligence  developed  in  the  free  schools  and  the 
moral  influences  wielded  in  them  tend  to  make  better  citizens  of  their 
pupils  than  those  pupils  would  have  otherwise  become?  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  will  strengthen  the  habits  of  industry,  intensify 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  teach  in  a  practical  way  the  truth 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard?  Will  the  young  men  and 
women  who  have  been  taught  in  these  schools  have  a  clearer  notion  of 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  community?  Will  they  be 
able  to  discern  the  difference  between  true  liberty  and  the  unbridled 
license  which  sometimes  assumes  the  name?  Will  they  clearly  perceive 
the  fact  that  the  mere  possession  of  money  is  not  necessarily  a  source  of 
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happiness?  In  other  words,  will  they  come  forth  out  of  these  schools 
better  equipped  for  the  real  work  of  life  than  they  would  have  been 
if  no  free  schools  had  existed? 

Some  writers  seem  disposed  to  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative.  Many  facts  are  adduced  to  sustain  this  want  of  faith  in  the 
able  schools.  We  are  reminded  by  the  critics  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  crime  in  our  country.  It  seems  from 
the  year  1850  to  1890  there  was  an  increase  of  445  per  cent  in  crimi- 
nals, while  the  population  had  increased  only  170  per  cent.  It  seems 
also  that  quite  recently  1189  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the 
United  States  made  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
which  were  not  on  the  whole  complimentary.  It  seems  that  much  of 
the  teaching  is  of  an  imperfect  character.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
untrained  and  unskilled.  Even  the  management  of  the  schools  is  in 
many  cases  declared  to  be  CQrrupt.  Teachers  are  not  selected,  we 
are  told,  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  work,  but  receive  their 
appointments  through  the  influence  of  politicians,  ecclesiastics  and 
publishing  houses. 

Now  considering  the  mixed  character  of  our  population,  and  the 
demoralizing  conditions  already  referred  to,  are  these  latter  statements 
a  matter  of  surprise?  What  else  could  have  been  expected?  Miracles 
cannot,  or,  at  least,  should  not,  be  expected  from  the  free  schools. 
They  must  deal  with  human  nature  as  they  find  it.  They  have  not  the 
power  to  dictate  to  their  own  management.  The  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions requires  that  the  schools  shall  be  controlled  by  the  citizens. 
The  boards  of  education,  the  school  committees,  and  the  boards  of 
directors  are  selected  by  the  citizens  from  among  themselves.  The 
best  grade  of  citizenship  is  not  always  represented  upon  these  boards. 
Well  qualified  teachers,  men  and  women  of  high  aims  and  purposes, 
often  find  themselves  constrained  to  adapt  their  methods  to  unrea- 
sonable demands.  If  humanity  were  perfect  our  schools  would  doubt- 
less be  without  fault,  but  the  humanity  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
certainly  far  from  perfection. 

Let  us  notice  here  the  fact  that,  to  every  mind  affected  by  it,  edu- 
cation is  a  liberating  process.  It  sets  the  man  free.  It  gives  him  a 
consciousness  of  unexpected  power.  He  finds  himself  able  to  do 
certain  things  which  heretofore  he  could  not  have  done.  It  ought  also 
to  teach  him  the  ethical  truths  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  correct  life. 
The  symmetrically  cultured  man  ought  clearly  to  discern  the  value  of 
right  living.  His  knowledge  should  give  to  him  a  feeling  of  moral 
responsibility.  And  we  believe  that  right  mental  training  does  have 
this  effect. 

But  it  often  happens  that  the  sense  of  freedom  imparted  by  culture 
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developes  more  rapidly  than  this  feeling  of  moral  responsibility.  In 
other  words  the  ignorant  man  in  being  educated  acquires  power  more 
rapidly  than  he  acquires  a  reasonable  self  control. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
withhold  education  from  persons  whose  moral  status  is  low.  It  has 
been  urged  that  intellectual  training  only  enables  such  persons  to  do 
more  evil,  and  to  do  it  more  effectually,  than  if  they  had  remained 
untaught.  To  educate  such  persons,  we  are  sometimes  told,  is  simply 
to  multiply  their  power  for  evil.  Even  Horace  Mann  at  one  time 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  were  wise  to  **sharpen  the  claws  of  the 
tiger."  This  question  we  feel  constrained  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
We  have  no  right  to  withhold  culture  from  any  human  being  because 
we  fear  he  may  not  use  it  for  good  ends.  The  responsibility  for  his 
moral  conduct  is  with  him  and  not  with  us.  There  are  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  morally  defective  class.  We  have  no  right  to  dwarf 
them  intellectually,  because  they  seem  already  to  be  dwarfed  morally. 
And  this  conclusion  will  appear  all  the  more  just  when  we  remember 
that  the  culture  of  the  schools,  rightly  imparted,  tends  to  purify  the 
life.  The  effect  of  the  culture  bestowed  upon  these  defective  persons 
ought  to  be,  and  we  believe  is,  to  strengthen  the  moral  purpose  within 
them,  and  to  make  them  less  likely  to  offend  against  the  moral  code. 

Recurring  to  the  question  as  to  v/hat  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  free-school  system,  we  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools 
shall  be  required  to  stimulate  the  higher  tendencies  and  to  regulate 
and  suppress  the  lower.  We  affirm  that  the  intelligence  developed  in 
the  free  schools,  and  the  moral  influence  wielded  in  them,  tend  to 
make  better  citizens  of  the  pupils  than  those  pupils  would  otherwise 
have  become.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  work  done  in  the" 
schools  shall  strengthen  the  habit  of  industry,  intensify  the  spirit  of 
genuine  patriotism,  and  that  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  taught  in  these  schools  will  have  a  clearer  notion  of  that  which  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  community  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  had.  We  expect  them  to  be  able  to  discern  the  difference,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  between  true  liberty  and  the  unbridled  license 
which  sometimes  usurps  the  name.  We  expect  them  to  have  some 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  possession  of  money  is  not 
necessarily  a  source  of  happiness.  In  other  words,  we  expect  these 
children  to  come  forth  out  of  these  schools  better  equipped  for  the 
real  work  of  life  than  they  would  have  been  if  no  free  schools  had 
existed. 

What  warrant  have  we  for  these  expectations?  Let  us  notice  first 
the  conditions  to  which  the  child  is  subjected  in  a  good  school.    There 
is  order.      Certain    duties  are   performed   at   certain   times.     Every 
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pupil  conforms  to  this  order  more  or  less.  The  result  is  that  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  it.  That  is,  he  becomes  accustomed  to  obey  reasonable 
regulations.  He  becomes  accustomed  to  lay  aside  at  any  given 
moment  his  personal  preferences  as  to  conduct,  and  to  do  that  which  this 
reasonable  rule  requires.  Look  at  a  group  of  children  on  the  play- 
ground of  a  schoolhouse.  They  are  playing  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  hilarious  joy  of  child  nature.  One  would  think  to  see  them  that 
they  were  intoxicated  with  their  sense  of  freedom.  Ringing  shouts 
and  joyous  laughter  fill  the  air.  But  the  tap  of  a  bell  is  heard,  and 
instantly  the  game  is  dropped.  The  loud  laughter  ceases,  and  the 
duties  of  the  day,  humdrum  possibly,  are  vigorously  entered  upon. 
And  the  best  of  it  all  is,  that  although,  as  stated,  the  boisterous 
hilarity  is  brought  to  an  end,  still  the  cheerfulness  continues.  The 
work  is  performed,  not  from  compulsion,  but  voluntarily.  If  the 
order  of  life  is  volition,  action,  habit,  character,  destiny,  is  not  that 
order  complied  with  here  in  a  high  and  ennobling  sense? 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  entered  upon?  With  what  do 
the  children  deal  in  their  school  exercises?  May  we  not  say  that  in 
learning  their  lessons  they  come  in  contact  with  as  large  a  proportion 
of  honest  truth  as  we  encounter  anywhere?  I  know  that  we  are  told 
that  there  are  fibs  in  the  school  histories,  that  the  books  on  geography 
give  false  impressions  sometimes,  that  the  philosophical  treatises  are 
not  always  reliable.  But  this  does  not  destroy  the  inspiring  fact  that 
the  great  aim  of  school  work  is  to  get  at  the  absolute  truth.  In 
studying,  the  pupil  is  not  striving  to  find  what  will  help  a  party,  or  a 
sect,  or  a  clique,  but  he  is  trying  to  find  out  what  is  true.  One  of 
the  principal  studies  in  our  schools  is  the  English  language;  more  or 
less  of  literature  of  this  language  is  always  read.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
inspiring  facts  of  our  civilization  that  the  English  language  is  so  com- 
paratively clean,  and  so  true  to  the  highest  moral  ideas.  It  is  cer- 
tainly free  from  much  of  the  immoral  filth  that  permeates  some  other 
languages. 

Are  there  not  many  ennobling  qualities  of  mind  developed  by  the 
school  and  its  processes?  Is  not  the  habit  of  industry  one  of  these? 
Lazy  boys  compelled  to  work  with  their  hands,  sometimes  Hhink  it 
would  be  an  escape  from  drudgery  to  be  put  to  studying,  but,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  bodily  toil  is  not  so  exacting  in  its  demands 
as  continuous,  grinding,  mental  application.  It  would  seem  that  most 
of  the  thoroughly  lazy  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  downright  hard 
study  even  to  the  old-fashioned  cornfield.  Mental  industry  demands  ] 
an  effort  of  will  far  beyond  what  muscular  activity  requires.  To  be  a 
successful  student  the  pupil  must  concentrate  his  faculties  with  a 
powerful  and  continuous  energy.     And  the  habit  of  such  continuous 
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application  is  acquired  in  a  well-conducted  school  more  effectually 
than  elsewhere. 

And  of  course,  all  that  industry  is  able  to  do  in  fortifying  the  mind 
against  evil  by  a  preoccupancy  of  its  faculties  is  more  effectually  done 
by  study  than  any  other  means.  The  studious  man  has  less  time  for 
wrong-doing  than  the  idler.  And  this  result  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  study  the  whole  man  must  be  employed.  The 
mechanic  at  his  bench  or  the  farmer  in  the  field  may  let  his  thoughts 
wander  over  distant  scenes, — may,  if  he  will,  allow  his  imagination  to 
run  riot  among  the  foul  imagery  of  sin.  But  the  young  man  who  is 
delving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  integral  calculus  must  absolutely  shut 
out  of  his  mind  every  such  thing.  If  he  indulges  in  such  vagaries  at  all  it 
must  be  in  the  intervals  of  study.  And  then  the  temptation  must  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  bent  which  thorough  study  has  given 
to  the  thoughts. 
/  There  are  many  ways  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  good  school  work 
tends  to  form  and  fix  good  habits,  and  to  develope  a  sound  and 
healthy  moral  character.  But  there  is  not  time  even  to  mention 
them.  I  will  simply  add  that  in  school  work  the  child  comes  in  con- 
tact either  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  natural  world,  as  in 
the  study  of  science,  or  with  the  utterances  of  the  wisest  and  noblest 
of  human  kind,  as  in  the  study  of  literature.  What  must  be  the  effect 
of  either  of  these  upon  the  mind  of  the  student?  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  beneficial.  In  either  case  the  glory  of  righteous  law  is 
manifested,  and  in  the  second  case  there  is  added  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  the  personality  of  great  and  pure  minds. 

But  I  may  be  reminded  that  these  are  a  priori  considerations,  and 
that  the  real  question  is  as  to  the  observed  facts,  the  actual  outcome  of 
the  work  of  the  schools.  And  surely  there  is  no  lack  here.  Cheering 
facts  may  be  adduced.  We  have  referred  to  the  matter  of  bad  citi- 
zenship,— the  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  persons  among  us  who  do  not  feel  sufficiently  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  to  do  what  they  can  in  order  to  promote  good 
order  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  do  not  seem  to 
consider  the  effect  of  their  selfish  deeds  upon  their  fellowmen,  and  upon 
their  own  ultimate  happiness.  They  are  the  slaves  of  their  own  low 
impulses,  and  their  slavery  involves  disaster  to  themselves  and  others. 
But  these  conditions  exist  in  spite  of  the  school  training,  and  not  on 
account  of  it.  In  1870,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  returns  of 
seventeen  states  showed  eight  times  as  many  criminals  from  the  illit- 
erate stratum  of  the  population  as  from  an  equal  number  who  could 
read  and  write.  Many  other  investigations  showed  similar  results. 
Many  years  ago  Horace  Mann  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  great  number 
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of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  inquiring  as  to  the  relative 
efficiency  and  good  behavior  of  workmen  who  could  sign  their  names 
to  receipts  for  money  as  compared  with  those  who  could  not.  The 
answers  were  an  overwhelming  vindication  of  culture  as  a  promoter 
of  skill  in  labor  and  of  self-restraint  in  conduct.  In  dealing  with  our 
school  system  we  do  not  encounter  such  an  illogical  condition  as  that 
intellectual  culture,  accompanied  by  habits  of  reasonable  self-restraint, 
fails  to  strengthen  every  good  element  of  the  human  character. 

I  believe  that  on  the  whole  our  schools  make  for  righteousness  as 
well  as  for  intelligence.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to 
remove  all  evils  does  not  imply  that  the  schools  are  inefficient,  but 
only  indicates  that  the  evils  to  be  removed  are  of  gigantic  magnitude 
and  endowed  with  a  terrible  persistency. 

Undoubtedly  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  the  highest 
expectations  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  much  of  the 
work.  This  deficiency  takes  on  two  forms.  The  facts  and  principles 
acquired  by  the  learner  are  loosely  and  feebly  grasped ;  and  in  too 
many  instances  superficial  facts  and  principles  are  dealt  with.  This 
condition  arises  in  part  from  the  lack  of  philosophical  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  in  part  from  the  want  of  appreciation 
of  good  work  on  the  part  of  parents  and  school  officers.  Too  many 
pupils  are  placed  under  the  care  of  one  teacher.  Trifling  matters  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  school  seems  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  sort 
of  convenient  receptacle  for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  burden- 
some to  parents  and  guardians.  But  while  this  concession  is  made  to 
the  critics,  it  may  justly  be  affirmed  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  teaching.  It  is  pleasant 
to  reflect  that  there  is  an  army  of  men  and  women  teaching  in  our 
schools  who  have  given  thorough,  long-continued  and  faithful  study 
to  their  profession.  And  the  number  of  these  woU-equipped  instruct- 
ors is  rapidly  increasing.  Our  normal  schools  are  possibly  not  immacu- 
late, but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  doing  a  noble  and  effective  work. 
By  very  many  of  the  teachers  the  conditions,  the  mental  and  moral 
needs  of  children, are  thoughtfully  considered  and  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  school  room  are  adjusted  to  these  wants. 

In  making  this  plea  for  the  public  schools  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  objecting  to  all  criticism.  On  the  contrary  the  man 
who  points  out  existing  defects  in  our  system  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion, and  does  it  from  the  right  motive,  is  rendering  an  invaluable 
service.  It  were  foolish  to  claim  that  in  our  educational  work  we 
have  attained  perfection.  There  is  no  fact  more  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  teacher  than  the  fact  that  there  are  better  methods  to  be 
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mastered  by  him  and  a  higher  success  to  be  achieved  than  anything 
he  has  yet  attained.  Let  the  critical  work  then  be  continued.  Let 
the  fallacies  in  our  pedagogical  logic  and  the  defects  in  our  pedagogi- 
cal methods  be  pointed  out,  but  let  it  be  done  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
Let  the  possibility  of  improvement  be  continually  held  forth.  Let  it 
be  the  criticism  of  hope  and  not  of  despair. 

But  there  is  another  thought  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
discussion.  The  public  school  system  is  only  a  system.  Like  democ- 
racy, it  is  an  instrument  which,  rightly  used,  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing untold  good.  In  the  school  work  knowledge  is  acquired  by 
the  pupil,  and  knowledge  of  itself  wields  a  beneficent  influence  over 
the  mind  that  possesses  it.  But,  conceding  all  this,  we  must  still  say 
that  in  the  training  of  children  the  mightiest  and  best  influence  is 
wielded  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This  is  the  motive  force  in 
the  educational  process.  It  is  the  moving  energy  in  the  grand  educa- 
tional machinery.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  a  powerful  stimulus. 
But  with  children  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is,  in  some  sense  at 
least,  a  nobler  and  more  effective  power.  This  personal  influenoe 
operates  as  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  mastery  of  knowledge.  But 
its  grandest  effect  is  exhibited  in  the  molding  of  character, — in  the 
developing  of  right  habits, — in  accustoming  the  child  to  be  ruled  by 
worthy  ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 

And  it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  with  all  their  defects  the  great 
mass  of  our  teachers,  men  and  women,  are  so  well  fitted  to  wield  this 
power.  Compare  the  teachers  of  the  land  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens,  in  respect  to  intelligence,  in  respect  to  moral  character.  The 
comparison  will  surely  result  favorably  to  the  instructors  of  our  youth. 
This  is  a  condition  of  things  demanded  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
land.  Society  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  a  reasonable  con- 
formity to  the  moral  code,  and  at  least  some  regard  for  the  refining 
influences  that  accompany  culture.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  dignity  of  our 
profession  that  the  public  makes  these  higher  demands  upon  us,  that 
there  is  a  depth  of  depravity  and  coarseness  to  which  the  teacher  is 
not  permitted  to  descend  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  ranks. 

The  free  public  school  has  met  all  reasonable  expectations.  It  is 
the  greatest  innovation  upon  pre-existing  policies  promulgated  since 
the  Christian  era.  Time  has  ratified  its  soundness.  More  than  two 
centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  is  courageous,  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  disinterested,  It  has  given  us  increased  power  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  It  has  diminished  pauperism  by  opening  new 
avenues  of  labor  and  by  showing  how  money  can  be  saved  as  well  as 
earned.  It  has  made  more  of  social  life,  and  there  is  less  crime  to  be 
supported  or  punished.     It  has  opened  nobler  fields  of  ambition  than 
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fields  of  war.  It  has  fostered  human  brotherhood.  It  has  furnished 
a  skilled  force  at  hand  for  constant  wants  and  emergencies — a  force 
that  has  built  our  railroads,  and  opened  our  mines,  established  our 
workshops,  built  our  ships,  and  made  the  waste  places  "blossom  as 
the  rose."  It  has  made  our  people  contented  and  happy  to  remain 
in  the  places  of  their  birth,  wearing  out  their  lives  in  useful  industries, 
realizing  that  nowhere  else  could  be  found  better  or  wiser  instruction 
for  their  children,  and  that  that  instruction  would  nowhere  be  more 
generously  appreciated.  It  has  made  the  children  of  the  Saxon,  the 
Norman,  the  Celt,  and  the  Teuton — Americans.  It  will  make  the 
decision  at  the  ballot-box  next  November  a  decision  which  shall  be  in 
accord  with  national  honor  and  true  economic  principles.  It  does 
fulfill  all  reasonable  expectations. 

Let  us  show  our  thorough  belief  in  it  by  striving  to  perpetuate  and 
improve  it. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION, 


BY  DR.    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,     COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,   NEW    YORK 

CITY. 

Philosophers,  poets,  and  sometimes  men  of  science,  are  fond  of 
speculating  on  an  answer  to  the  question,  whither  are  we  tending. 
But  more  personal  matters  and  more  immediate  interests  detain  the  at- 
tention of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  The  mere  question  of  absolute 
physical  direction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tendencies  of  institutions  and 
ideals,  lies  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  the  average  man.  The 
passenger  in  a  railway  train  moving  west  may  walk  leisurely  east- 
ward, within  the  limits  of  the  train,  and  feel  certain  of  his  direction 
and  speed.  But  the  train  traveling  westward,  forty  miles  an  hour,  is 
on  the  surface  of  a  planet  that  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east 
with  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  More  than  this,  the 
earth  is  also  plunging  forward  in  space,  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  at 
the  fearful  rate  of  more  than  iioo  miles  per  minute;  while  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  solar  system  it  drifts  rapidly  with  its  fellows  toward  a 
distant  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  Perhaps  the  whole  side- 
rial  system,  the  entire  cosmos  even,  have  yet  other  motions  of  their 
own.  How  hopeless,  then,  is  it  to  attempt  to  trace  the  exact  path, 
judged  by  an  absolute  standard,  of  a  body  moving  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  very  conception  staggers  us  and  our  imaginations  fall 
back  helpless. 

Nor  is  it  far  otherwise   with  the    directions    and    tendencies   of 
things  intellectual  and  institutional.     The  laudator  teinporis  acti  is  con- 
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vinced  that  civilization  is  just  now  on  a  downward  grade.  The  old 
order  has  changed  and  given  place  to  a  new,  and  the  new  order  seems  to 
him  to  lack  something  of  the  robustness,  the  idealism,  the  valor,  of  the 
old.  His  antagonist,  fresh  from  contemplating  the  abstract  rights  of 
man  as  depicted  by  modern  political  philosophers,  sees  hope  and 
promise  only  in  the  future.  To  such  an  observer  the  past  is  a  record 
of  folly,  imperfection,  and  crime.  The  sane  man  may  be  forgiven  if 
at  times  he  fails  to  listen  with  patience  to  either  advocate.  His  sanity 
deserts  him,  however,  if  he  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  cynicism  and 
pessimism.  While  we  may  not  hope  to  grasp  fully  the  significance  of 
movements  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a  part,  we  can  nevertheless  study 
them,  trace  their  beginnings,  and  measure  their  present  effects.  Such 
an  attitude,  hopeful  yet  cautious,  leads  to  what  is  at  once  the  scientific 
and  the  philosophical  point  of  view. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  estimate  present  tendencies  with  any 
precision  or  authority,  there  is  a  widespread  instinctive  feeling  among 
thoughtful  men,  as  Mr.  Kidd  has  pointed  out  in  the  first  pages  of  his 
** Social  Evolution,"  that  a  definite  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  civil- 
ization is  drawing  to  a  close  and  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new 
era.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  lends  color  to  the  suggesK^. 
tion  that  the  new  era  has  alrfeady  begun.  The  evidence  for  this  is 
drawn  from  the  records  of  material  advance,  of  scientific  progress,  - 
and  of  political  development. 

The  material  advances  made  since  the  present  century  opened  are 
more  numerous  and  more  striking  than  the  sum  total  of  those  that  all 
previous  history  records.  We  find  it  difficult  even  to  imagine  the 
world  of  our  grandfathers,  and  almost  impossible  to  appreciate  or 
understand  it.  Without  the  factory,  without  the  manifold  products 
and  applications  of  steam  and  electricity,  without  even  the  daily  news- 
papers and  the  sulphur  match,  the  details  of  our  daily  life  would  be 
strangely  different.  In  our  time  a  wholly  new  series  of  mechanical 
and  economic  forces  is  actively  at  work,  and  has  already  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  earth's  surface.  What  another  hundred  years  may 
bring  forth  no  one  dares  predict. 

The  scientific  progress  of  the  century  is  no  less  marvelous  and  no 
less  revolutionary  in  its  effects  than  the  material  advance.  The 
nebular  hypothesis,  once  the  speculative  dream  of  a  few  mathemati- 
cians and  philosophers,  is  now  a  scientific  commonplace.  The  geology 
of  Lyell,  the  astronomy  of  Herschel,  the  biology  of  von  Baer,  Darwin, 
and  Huxley,  the  physiology  of  MUller,  the  physics  of  Helmholtz  and 
Roentgen,  are  already  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge  of  all  educa- 
ted men.  To  us  the  world  and  its  constitution  appearverjr  differently 
tMn  to  our  ancestors. 
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But  most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  movements  of  the  century 
is  the  political  development  toward  the  form  of  government  known  as 
democracy.  Steadily  and  doggedly  throughout  the  ten  decades  the 
movement  toward  democracy  has  gone  its  conquering  way.  When 
the  century  opened  democracy  was  a  chimera.  It  had  been  attempted 
in  Greece  and  Rome  and  again  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  reflecting 
portion  of  mankind  believed  it  to  be  a  failure.  Whatever  its  possibil- 
ities in  a  small  and  homogeneous  community,  it  was  felt  to  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  large  states.  The  contention  that  government  could 
be  carried  on  by  what  Mr.  Mill  called  collective  mediocrity,  rather 
than  by  the  intelligent  few,  was  regarded  as  preposterous.  The  horri- 
ble spectre  of  the  French  Revolution  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  United  States,  hardly  risen  from  their  cradle,  were  regarded  by 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  with  a  curiosity,  partly  amused,  partly  dis- 
dainful. Germany  was  governed  by  an  absolute  monarch,  the  grand 
nephew  of  the  great  Frederick  himself.  In  England  a  constitutional 
oligarchy,  with  Pitt  at  its  head,  was  firmly  intrenched  in  power.  The 
Napoleonic  reaction  was  in  full  swing  in  France.  How  different  will 
be  the  spectacle  when  the  twentieth  century  opens!  In  Great  Britain 
one  far-reaching  reform  after  another  has  left  standing  the  shell  of 
oligarchy  only.  The  spirit  and  support  of  British  civilization  are 
democratic.  Despite  the  influence  of  Bismarck  and  the  two  Williams* 
great  progress  is  making  toward  the  democratization  of  Germany. 
France,  after  a  period  of  unexampled  trouble  and  unrest,  has  founded 
a  successful  and  apparently  stable  republic.  The  United  States  have 
disappointed  every  foe  and  falsified  the  predictions  of  every  hostile 
critic.  The  governmental  framework  constructed  by  the  fathers  for 
less  than  four  millions  of  people,  scattered  along  a  narrow  strip  of 
seaboard,  has  expanded  easily  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  diverse  popula- 
tion twenty  times  as  large,  gathered  into  great  cities  and  distributed 
over  an  empire  of  seacoast,  mountain,  plain,  and  forest.  It  has  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  time,  fought  by  men  of 
the  highest  intelligence  and  most  determined  convictions.  It  has 
permitted  the  development  and  expansion  of  a  civilization  in  which 
there  is  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  and  where  the  highest  civil  and 
military  honors  have  been  thrust  upon  the  children  of  the  plain  people 
by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens. 

So  striking  has  this  phenomenon  of  democracy  become,  so  wide- 
spread is  its  influence,  and  so  dominating  are  its  ideals  that  we  have 
rightly  begun  to  study  it,  both  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  historian 
and  with  the  analytic  method  of  the  scientist.  The  literature  of  dem- 
ocracy for  the  past  half-century  is  extremely  important.  De  Tocque- 
ville,  Bagehot,  Scherer,  Carlyle,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Bryce,  and  Lecky 
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are  but  a  few  of  the  great  names  that  have  contributed  to  it.  Through 
all  the  pages  of  these  writers  runs  an  expression  of  the  conviction  that 
the  stream  of  tendency  toward  democracy  can  neither  be  turned  back 
nor  permanently  checked.  Some  of  these  students  of  democracy  are 
its  enthusiastic  advocates,  others  are  its  hostile  critics:  all  alike  seem 
to  resign  themselves  to  it. 

Thp  process  of  substituting  this  new  social  and  political  system  for 
an  older  one  has  not  been  uninterrupted  or  untroubled,  nor  has  it  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  As  the  political  pendulum  has  continued  to  swing 
through  a  wide  but  diminishing  arc,  the  cries  have  been  loud  and  con- 
stant that  injustice  and  favoritism  have  not  been  suppressed,  that  all 
are  not  equally  prosperous,  and  that  not  even  democracy  is  a  cure  for 
all  our  distress  and  dissatisfaction.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  tendency  in  all  stages  of  history,  spoken  of  by  Burke,  to  ascribe 
to  prevailing  forms  of  government  ills  that  in  reality  flow  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature.  But  in  part  at  least — in  how  great 
part  perhaps  we  fail  to  recognize — it  is  due  to  our  imperfect  and  halt- 
ing application  of  our  democratic  ideals  and  our  democratic  respon- 
sibilities. The  platitudes  of  democracy  are  readily  accepted  by  the 
crowd;  the  full  depth  of  its  principles  is  far  from  being  generally 
understood.  It  is  easy  to  cry  ** Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,**  and 
to  carve  the  words  in  letters  of  stone  upon  public  buildings  and  public 
monuments.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  query  whether  in  truth 
unrestricted  liberty  and  perfect  equality  are  at  all  compatible.  For  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  liberty  leads  directly  to  inequality,  based 
upon  the  natural  diflferences  of  capacity  and  application  among  men. 
Equality,on  the  other  hand,  in  any  economic  sense,  is  attainable  only 
by  the  suppression  in  some  degree  of  liberty,  in  order  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  strong  arm  of  the  state  may  be  able  to  hold  back  the 
precocious  and  to  push  forward  the  sluggish.  Obviously  there  is  food 
for  thought  in  this;  thought  that  may  serve  to  check  the  rhetorical 
exuberance  of  the  enthusiast,  and  lead  him  to  ask  whether  we  yet  fully 
grasp  what  democracy  means. 

Democracy  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  novel  a  movement  and  so  sweep- 
ing aone,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  compare  it  closely,  in  all  its 
phases,  with  monarchy  and  oligarchy.  The  advantages  of  these  forms 
of  political  organization  were  manifest  when  society  was  young  and 
man's  institutional  life  yet  undeveloped.  As  time  went  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  such  forms  of  government  became  apparent.  The  plunge 
into  democracy  was  made,  and  we  have  usually  gone  no  further  than 
to  contrast  its  blessings  with  what  we  know  of  the  oppression  and 
inequity  that  resulted  from  the  kingship  and  the  oligarchy  in  the  early 
modern  period.     We  must,  however,  go  further  than  this,  and  gain 
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truer  and  deeper  insights  into  the  institutional  life  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  find  evidence  of  the  close  relations  that 
exist  between  democracy  and  education.  So  long  as  the  direction  of 
man's  institutional  life  was  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  the  few,  the  need 
for  a  wide  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  was  not  strongly  felt. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  found  its  correlative  in  the  diabolical  ignor- 
ance of  the  masses.  There  was  no  educational  ideal,  resting  upon  a 
social  and  political  necessity,  that  was  broad  enough  to  include  the 
whole  people.  But  the  rapid  widening  of  the  basis  of  sovereignty  has 
changed  all  that.  No  deeper  conviction  pervades  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  France,  who  are  the  most  aggressive  exponents 
of  democracy,  than  that  the  preservation  of  liberty  under  the  law  and 
of  the  institutions  that  are  our  precious  possession  and  pi'oud  heritage, 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  on  this 
unshakable  foundation  that  the  argument  for  public  education  at  pub- 
lic expense  really  rests. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  Greek  philosophers  made  their  con- 
tributions to  educational  theory  in  treatises  on  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  State.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  man's  social  and  institutional  life.  To  live  together  with 
one's  fellows  in  a  community  involves  fitness  so  to  live.  This  fitness, 
in  turn,  implies  discipline,  instruction,  training;  that  is,  education. 
The  highest  type  of  individual  life  is  found  in  community  life.  Ethics 
passes  into  or  includes  politics;  and  the  education  of  the  individual  is 
education  for  the  state.  The  educated  Greek  at  the  height  of  his 
country's  development  was  taught  to  regard  participation  in  the  public 
service  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  alike.  The  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity was  constantly  before  him  as  an  ideal  of  personal  conduct.  To 
depart  from  that  point  of  view  is  to  entail  the  gravest  consequences. 
That  a  large  proportion  of  our  people,  and  among  their  number  some 
of  the  most  highly  trained,  have  departed  from  it  needs  no  proof. 

Failure  to  understand  the  political  life  of  a  democratic  state  and 
failure  to  participate  fully  in  it  lead  directly  to  false  views  of  the  state 
and  its  relations  to  the  individual  citizen.  Instead  of  being  regarded 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  citizens  who  compose  it,  the  state  is  then,  in 
thought  at  least,  regarded  as  an  artificial  creation,  the  plaything  of 
so-called  politicians  and  wire-pullers.  This  view  that  the  individual 
and  the  state  are  somehow  independent  of  each  other  is  not  without 
support  in  modern  political  philosophy,  but  it  is  a  crude  and  superficial 
view.  It  underlies  those  fallacies  that  regard  the  state  either  as  a 
tyrant  to  be  resisted  or  as  a  benefactor  to  be  courted.  No  democracy 
can  endure  permanently  on  either  basis. 
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The  state  is  the  completion  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  with- 
out it  he  would  not  wholly  live.  To  inculcate  this  doctrine  should  be 
an  aim  of  all  education  in  a  democracy.  To  live  up  to  it  should  be 
the  ideal  of  the  nation's  educated  men. 

Impossible  in  theory  as  the  separation  of  the  state  from  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  seems,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  to  exist. 
This  is  true  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  localities  more  than 
others.  Our  constitutional  system,  elaborately  adjusted  so  that  each 
individual's  choice  may  count  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  common 
will,  now  shelters  a  system  of  party  organization  and  of  political  prac- 
tice undreamt  of  by  the  fathers,  which  effectually  reduces  our  theoret- 
ical democracy  to  an  oligarchy,  and  that  oligarchy  by  no  means  an 
aristocracy.  With  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  educated  men  of 
the  country  hold  themselves  aloof — or  are  held  aloof — from  participa- 
tion in  what  is  called  practical  politics.  That  field  of  activity  which 
should  attract  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  nation  too  often  repels 
it.  When  a  man  of  the  most  highly  trained  powers  engages  in  politi- 
cal life  he  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  and  comment.  If  he 
despises  the  petty  arts  and  chicaneries  of  the  demagogue  he  becomes 
* 'unpopular."  After  a  brief  interval  he  passes  off  the  public  stage 
without  even  a  perfunctory  recognition  of  his  services.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  framers  of  no  government,  least  of  all  the  framers  of  our 
own,  contemplated  a  practical  outcome  such  as  this.  If  education 
and  training  unfit  men  for  political  life,  then  there  is  something  wrong 
either  with  our  political  life  or  with  our  education. 

The  teachers  of  the  country  should  address  themselves  to  this 
question  with  determination  and  zeal. 

The  teaching  of  civil  government  is  good.  The  inculcation  of 
patriotism  is  good.  The  flag  upon  the  schoolhouse  is  good.  But  all 
these  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  real  question  involved  is  an  ethical 
one.  It  reaches  deep  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  It 
is  illuminated  by  history. 

The  public  education,  then,  of  a  great  democratic  people,  has 
other  aims  to  fulfill  than  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  or  the 
development  of  literary  culture.  It  must  prepare  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. More  than  a  century  ago  Burke  wrote  that  **the  generality 
of  people  are  fifty  years,  at  least,  behindhand  in  their  politics.  There 
are  but  very  few  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what 
passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times  and  occasions,  so  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  distinct  system."  This  is  the  warning  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  publicists  that  a  thoroughly  instructed  and  com- 
petent public  opinion  on  political  matters  is  difficult  to  attain.  Yet, 
unless  we  are  to  surrender  the  very  principles  op  whi^b  democracy 
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rests,  we  must  struggle  to  attain  it.  Something  may  be  accomplished 
by  precept,  soniething  by  direct  instruction,  much  by  example.  The 
words  "politics"  and  "politician"  must  be  rescued  from  the  low 
esteem  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  restored  to  their  ancient  and 
honorable  meaning.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution never  foresaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  thousands  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  would  regard  "politics"  as  beneath  them, 
and  when  a  widespread  unwillingness  to  participate  in  the  choice  of 
persons  and  policies  would  develop  among  the  people.  Yet  such  is,  of 
course,  the  case.  The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  will  in 
November  next  choose  a  governor.  The  power  and  dignity  of  the 
office  are  among  the  greatest  in  the  land.  About  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion qualified  voters  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  choice. 
Theoretically  any  competent  person  might  be  put  forward  for  the  office, 
and  every  individual's  preference  would  be  recorded  and  weighed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  choice  of  the  state  must  be  made 
between  two  persons,  who  in  turn  will  be  selected  by,  perhaps,  ten 
per  cent  of  the  electorate,  at  the  suggestion  or  dictation  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  men.  Had  such  a  system,  or  anything  like  it,  been  pro- 
posed at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted,  there  would  have  been 
instant  rebellion.  "Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
would  not  have  seemed  worth  having  under  such  conditions.  Yet, 
now  that  it  has  come  about,  there  is  no  very  great  dissatisfaction  with 
it.  The  system  could  be  broken  up  in  a  twelvemonth  if  men  really 
cared  to  break  it  up.  It  exists,  therefore,  by  popular  consent,  if  not 
with  popular  approval.  Its  objective  results  may  be  as  good  as  those 
that  would  be  reached  by  the  ideal  system,  but  its  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual is  disastrous.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility  for  public 
policy  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  it  that  is  absolutely  destructive  of  good 
citizenship.  The  Qfood  citizen  is  not  the  querulous  critic  of  public  men 
and  public  affairs,  however  intelligent  he  may  be;  he  is  rather  the 
constant  participator  in  political  struggles  who  has  well-grounded 
convictions  and  a  strong  determination  to  influence,  by  all  honorable 
means,  the  opinion  of  the  community.  Were  it  otherwise,  universal 
suffrage  would  not  be  worth  having,  and  public  education  would  be  a 
luxury,  not  a  necessity.  Nor  do  we  better  ourselves  any  or  serve  the 
public  interest  by  berating  those  who  do  interest  themselves  continu- 
ally in  politics,  when  their  aims  and  their  methods  are  not  to  our  lik- 
ing. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  patriotic  and  well-intentioned 
element  in  the  community  is  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the 
self-seeking  and  evil-dispositioned.  It  has  the  remedy  in  its  own 
hands,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  our  education  to  enforce 
this  truth, 
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Much  of  the  disinclination  to  engage  in  active  political  life  that  is 
noticeable  among  a  large  portion  of  our  people  is  due,  I  believe,  to 
the  evil  effects  upon  political  standards  and  methods  that  flow  from  the 
debasing  and  degrading  system  of  treating  public  office  as  a  reward  for 
partisan  activity,  that  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  in  the  United  States. 
The  spoils  system  is  utterly  undemocratic  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
toleration  by  an  intelligent  people.  Suppose  that  it  ruled  the  schools, 
as  it  rules  so  many  other  departments  of  public  adminstration :  then 
we  should  expect  to  see  the  election  of  a  mayor  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco  followed  by  hundreds  of  changes 
among  the  public  school  teachers,  made  solely  for  political  reasons. 
How  long  do  you  suppose  that  this  association  would  permit  that  to 
go  on  without  a  protest  that  would  be  heard  from  Maine  to  Texas? 
Why  should  we,  as  good  citizens,  be  more  tolerant  of  such  an  abuse 
in  other  departments  of  the  government?  We  have  all  noted  with 
gratification  the  progress  that  is  making  toward  the  elimination  of 
this  evil.  A  determined  band  of  men  have  kept  the  issue  before  the 
public  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  now  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  great  portion  of  the  national  service  wrested  from  the  defiling 
hand  of  the  spoils  hunter.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  people  have 
put  into  their  new  constitution  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  full  effect  of  this  declaration,  splendidly  upheld  and 
broadly  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
foes  of  a  reformed  and  efficient  public  service.  From  this  advance  of 
sound  sentiment  and  honest  policy  we  may  take  every  encouragement. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Public  sentiment  must  be  first  inter- 
ested, then  educated.  Efficient  public  service  Ts  a  mark  of  civilization. 
To  turn  over  the  care  of  great  public  undertakings  to  the  self-seeking 
camp-followers  of  some  political  potentate  is  barbaric.  We  teachers 
are  the  first  to  insist  that  incompetent  and  untrained  persons  shall  not 
be  allowed  in  the  service  of  the  schools.  Why,  then,  should  we  toler- 
ate the  sight  of  a  house-painter  instead  of  an  engineer  supervising  the 
streets  and  roadways  of  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  or 
that  of  an  illiterate  hanger-on  presiding  over  the  public  works  of  a 
great  metropolis?  These  instances,  drawn  at  random  from  recent 
political  history,  are  typical  of  conditions  that  will  be  found  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  our  public  service.  These  conditions  exist  because 
of  bad  citizenship,  low  ideals  of  public  service,  and  wretchedly  inade- 
quate moral  vision.  They  will  not  be  remedied  until  each  one  of  us 
assumes  his  share  of  the  task. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  that  the  spoils  system  has  diverted 
public  interest  in  a  great  measure  from  choice  between  policies  to  a 
choice  between  men.     Two  hundred  years  ago  men  would  have  made 
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great  sacrifices  for  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  were  governed.  Yet  when  in  1894,  the  people  of  this 
state  were  called  upon  to  vote  at  one  and  the  same  election,  for  a 
governor,  and  for  or  against  a  new  constitution  containing  many 
important  and  some  novel  propositions,  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  men  voted  for  a  candidate  for  governor,  while  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  expressed  themselves  regarding  the  proposed 
constitution.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  ten- 
dency that  it  illustrates.  A  rational  and  intelligent  democracy  will 
first  discuss  questions  of  principle  and  then  select  agents  in  accord- 
ance with  their  earlier  determination.  To  fix  our  interest  solely  on 
individuals  and  to  overlook  or  neglect  the  principles  for  which  they 
stand  is  not  intelligent. 

It  is  a  serious  error,  too,  to  believe,  and  to  spread  the  belief,  that 
democracies  have  nothing  to  learn  as  to  principles  of  government  and 
nothing  to  improve.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  dangers  that  are 
inherent  in  democracy  have  been  known  and  discussed.  But  in  our 
time  men  are  often  too  blinded  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  manifest  suc- 
cesses and  advantages  of  this  form  of  government  to  be  able  or  willing 
to  consider  carefully  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  How  long,  for 
example,  could  the  American  Congress  maintain  its  power  and  pres- 
tige, if  its  membership  was  split  up  into  half  a  score  of  warring 
groups,  as  in  France?  How  long  will  the  American  senate  continue 
to  call  forth  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  if  its  childish 
methods  of  transacting  public  business  and  its  inability  to  close  its 
own  debates  are  allowed  to  continue?  How  long  would  life  in  our 
greatest  metropolis  be  endurable,  if  its  administration  be  turned  over 
permanently  to  the  ignorant  and  rapacious  members  of  a  society  organ- 
ized for  political  plunder?  What  more  distressing  division  of  our  peo- 
ple can  there  be  than  one  on  sectional  lines,  such  as  took  place  in  i860, 
and  such  as  may  be  witnessed  again  in  1896?  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  our  native  optimism  is  all  that  is  needed  to  extricate  us 
from  these  dangers — dangers  not  imaginary,  but  terribly  real? 

The  difficulties  of  democracy  are  the  opportunities  of  education. 
If  our  education  be  sound,  if  it  lay  due  emphasis  on  individual 
responsibility  for  social  and  political  progress,  if  it  counteract  the 
anarchistic  tendencies  that  grow  out  of  selfishness  and  greed,  if  it 
promote  a  patriotism  that  reaches  further  than  militant  jingoism  and 
gunboats,  then  we  may  cease  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  perpetuity 
and  integrity  of  our  institutions.  But  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  time,  in  higher  and  lower 
schools  alike,  is  a  fuller  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of 
what  human  institutions  really  mean    and  what  tremendous  moral 
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issues  and  principles  they  involve.  The  ethics  of  individual  life  must 
be  traced  to  its  roots  in  the  ethics  of  the  social  whole.  The  family, 
property,  the  common  law,  the  state  and  the  church,  are  all  involved. 
These,  and  their  products,  taken  together,  constitute  civilization  and 
mark  it  off  from  barbarism.  Inheritor  of  a  glorious  past,  each  gener- 
ation is  a  trustee  for  posterity.  To  preserve, protect,  and  transmit  its 
inheritance  unimpaired  is  its  highest  duty.  To  accomplish  this  is  not 
the  task  of  the  few,  but  the  duty  of  all. 

That  democracy  alone  will  be  triumphant  which  has  both  intelli- 
gence  and  character.  To  develop  both  among  the  whole  people  is  the 
task  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Not  then,  by  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing, not  by  self-satisfied  indifference,  not  by  selfish  and  indolent  with- 
drawal from  participation  in  the  interests  and  government  of  the  com- 
munity; but  rather  by  ^that  enthusiasm  born  of  intense  conviction, 
that  finds  the  happiness  of  each  in  the  good  of  all,  will  our  educa- 
tional ideals  be  satisfied  and  our  free  government  be  placed  where  the 
forces  of  dissolution  and  decay  cannot  reach  it. 


AMERICAN  LITER  A  TURE. 
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CITY. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  little  more  than  the  list  of  the  civiliza- 
tions that  have  arisen  one  on  the  ruin  of  the  other,  the  Roman  sup- 
planting the  Greek,  as  the  Assyrian  had  been  ousted  by  the  Babylonian. 
The  life  of  each  of  these  successive  civilizations  was  proportioned  to 
the  vitality  of  the  ideas  by  which  it  was  animated;  and  we  cannot 
estimate  it  or  even  understand  it  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
grasp  these  unlying  principles.  What  the  ideas  were  which  dominated 
these  vanished  civilizations  it  is  for  us  to  discover  for  ourselves  as 
best  we  may  by  a  study  of  all  the  records  they  left  behind  them,  and 
especially  by  a  reverent  examination  of  their  laws,  their  arts,  and 
their  writings  in  so  far  as  these  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  all 
these  relics  of  people  now  dead  and  gone,  none  is  so  instructive  as 
literature,  and  none  is  so  interesting;  by  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to 
reconstruct  the  past,  as  we  are  also  helped  to  understand  the 
present. 

Of  the  literatures  which  thus  explain  to  us  our  fellow  man  as  he 
was  and  as  he  is,  three  seem  to  me  pre-eminent,  standing  out  and 
above  the  others  not  only  by  reason  of  the  greater  number  of  men  of 
genius  who  have  illustrated  them,  but  also  by  reason  of  their  own  more 
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persistent  strength  and  their  own  broader  variety.  These  three  liter- 
atures are  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  English. 

There  are  great  names  in  the  other  modern  languages,  no  doubt, — 
the  names  of  Dante  and  of  Cervantes  and  of  Goethe,  than  which, 
indeed,  there  are  none  greater.  In  French  literature,  however,  and 
in  the  English  there  are  not  wanting  names  as  mighty  as  these.  For- 
tunately, the  possession  of  genius  is  not  the  privilege  of  any  one  lan- 
guage, of  any  one  country,  or  of  any  one  century.  Where  French 
literature  and  English  can  claim  superiority  over  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  is  rather  in  sustaining  a  higher  average  of  excellence  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  The  literature  of  the  Italian  language,  of  the 
Spanish,  and  of  the  German  has  no  such  bead-roll  of  writers  of  the  first 
rank  as  illustrates  the  literature  of  the  French  and  of  the  English. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  manly  instrument  of  precision  than  the 
Latin  language,  none  which  better  repays  the  struggle  for  its  mastery; 
but  Latin  literature  if  not  second-rate,  when  tried  by  the  loftiest  stand- 
ards, is  at  least  secondary,  being  transplanted  from  Greece  and 
lacking  resolute  roots  in  its  own  soil.  Nor  is  any  dispute  possible  as 
to  the  high  value  of  Hebrew  literature;  as  Coleridge  declared  with 
characteristic  insight,  ** Sublimity  is  Hebrew  by  birth;**  but  Hebrew 
literature  has  not  the  wide  range  of  the  Greek,  nor  its  impeccable 
beauty. 

**Aft  is  only  form,**  said  Georges  Sand;  and  Goethe  declared  that 
the  ** highest  operation  of  art  is  form-giving.*'  If  we  accept  these  say- 
ings there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  supreme  distinction  of  Greek 
literature,  for  it  is  only  in  Greek  that  we  find  the  undying  perfection 
of  form.  It  is  there  only  that  we  have  clear  and  deep  thought  always 
beautifully  embodied.  Indeed,  truth  and  beauty  govern  Greek  liter- 
ature so  absolutely  that,  old  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  us  ever  fresh  and 
eternally  young.  After  two  thousand  years  and  more  it  strikes  us  to- 
day as  startlingly  modern.  Thoreau, — whose  own  phrase  was  often 
Attic  in  its  delicate  precision, — Thoreau  asked,  **What  are  the  classics 
but  the  noblest  recorded  thoughts  of  man?  They  are  the  only  oracles 
that  are  not  decayed.** 

Nevertheless,  the  world  has  kept  restlessly  moving  since  the  fall 
of  Athens,  and  mankind  has  developed  needs  that  the  Greeks  knew 
not.  As  Moli^re  puts  it  pithily,  **The  ancients  are  the  ancients,  and 
we  are  the  men  of  to-day.**  There  are  questions  in  America  now,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  undreamed  of  in  Sparta;  and  for  the  answers  to 
these  it  is  vain  to  go  to  Greek  literature,  modern  as  it  may  be  in  so 
many  ways. 

French  literature  has  not  a  little  of  the  moderation  and  of  the 
charm  of  Greek  literature.     It  is  not  violent;  it  is  not  boisterous  even; 
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it  is  never  freakish.  It  has  balance  and  order  and  a  broad  sanity.  It 
has  an  unfailing  sense  of  style.  It  has  lightness  of  touch,  and  it  has 
also  and  always  intellectual  seriousness.  The  literature  is  like  the 
language;  and  Voltaire  declared  that  what  was  not  clear  was  not 
French.  And  the  l^j^age  itself  is  the  fit  instrument  of  the  people  who 
use  it  and  who  have  refined  it  for  their  needs — a  people  logical  beyond 
all  others,  gifted  in  mathematics,  devoid  of  hypocrisy,  law-abiding, 
governed  by  the  social  instinct,  inheritors  of  the  Latin  tradition  and 
yet  infused  with  the  Celtic  spirit. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  controlled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals, 
whether  or  not  we  come  of  English  stock,  to  those  of  us  who  adhere  to 
Anglo-Saxon  conventions,  no  other  literature  can  serve  as  a  better  cor- 
rective of  our  inherited  tendencies  than  the  French.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  English  literature  is  energy,  power  often  ill-restrained, 
vigor  often  superabundant.  From  the  earliest  rude  war-songs  of 
the  stalwart  Saxon  fighters  who  were  beginning  to  make  the  English  lan- 
guage, to  the  latest  short  story  setting  forth  the  strife  of  an  American 
mining  camp,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  force  in  English  literature. 
There  is  always  the  Teutonic  boldess  and  rudeness, — the  Teutonic 
readiness  to  push  forward  and  to  shoulder  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of 
the  way, — the  Teutonic  independence  that  leads  every  man  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand,  like  the  smith  in  Scott's  story.  What  we  do  not  dis- 
cover in  English  literature,  with  all  its  overmastering  vitality,  is 
economy  of  effort,  the  French  self-control,  the  Greek  sense  of  form. 

French  literature  and  English  literature  have  existed  side  by  side 
for  many  centuries,  each  of  them  influencing  the  other  now  and  again, 
and  yet  each  of  them  preserving  its  own  individuality,  always  and 
ever  revealing  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  people  speaking  its 
language.  We  need  not  attempt  to  weigh  them  one  against  the  other, 
and  to  measure  them  with  a  foot  rule,  and  to  declare  which  is  the 
greater.  Equal  they  may  be  in  the  past  and  in  the  present;  equal  in 
the  future  they  are  not  likely  to  be.  The  qualities  which  make  French 
literature  what  it  is  tend  also  to  keep  the  French  race  from  expansion ; 
just  as  the  qualities  which  make  English  literature  what  it  is  have  sent 
the  English-speaking  stock  forth  to  fill  up  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth,  and  to  wrest  new  lands  from  hostile  savages  or  from  inhospit- 
able nature. 

French  was  the  language  of  the  courts  of  Europe  when  English 
was  little  better  than  a  dialect  of  rough  islanders.  When  Chaucer 
chose  his  native  English  as  the  vehicle  of  his  verse  he  showed  both 
courage  and  prescience, — a  courage  and  a  prescience  lacking  in 
Bacon,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  later,  and  who  did  not  feel  himself 
insured  against  Time  until  his  great  work  was  safely  entombed  in 
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Latin.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
more  men  and  women  in  the  world  speaking  French  than  there  were 
speaking  English.  But  now  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  the  steady  spread  of  our  stock  into  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  people  using  English  as 
there  are  using  French. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  while  four-fifths  of  those  who  have 
French  for  their  mother-tongue  abide  in  France  or  along  its  borders, 
not  a  third  of  those  who  have  English  for  their  mother-tongue  dwell 
in  England.  Not  only  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  English 
spoken,  and  in  all  the  many  British  colonies  which  encompass  the  globe 
about;  it  is  also  the  native  speech  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
English  is  the  language  of  the  stock  which  bids  fair  to  prove  itself  the 
most  masterful,  hardy,  and  prolific,  and  which  seems  to  possess  a  mar- 
velous faculty  for  assimilating  members  of  other  allied  stems  and  of 
getting  these  newly  received  elements  to  accept  its  own  hereditary 
ideals. 

English  literature  is  likely  therefore,  to  become  in  the  future  rela- 
tively more  important  and  absolutely  more  influential.  As  there  has 
been  no  relaxing  of  energy  among  the  peoples  that  now  speak  the 
English  language,  probably  there  will  be  no  alteration  of  the  chief 
characteristic  of  English  literature,  although  in  time  the  changes  of 
environment  must  make  more  or  less  modification  inevitable.  It  will 
be  curious  to  see  in  a  century  how  the  ideals  and  the  practices  of 
the  race  will  alter,  after  the  race  is  no  longer  pent  up  in  an  island,  after 
it  has  scattered  itself  over  the  world  and  assimilated  other  elements 
and  adjusted  itself  to  other  social  organizations.  Here  in  America 
we  can  see  already  some  of  these  results,  for  already  is  the  American 
differentiated  from  the  Englishman.  We  may  not  be  able  to  declare 
clearly  wherein  the  difference  consists;  but  we  all  recognize  it  plainly 
enough. 

Colonel  Higginson  has  suggested  that  the  American  has  an  added 
drop  more  of  nervous  fluid  than  the  Englishman.  It  is  perhaps  appar- 
ent already  that  the  American  is  swifter  than  the  Englishman,  slighter 
in  build,  springier  in  gait.  Social  changes  are  as  evident  as  physical. 
Lowell  remarked  that  if  it  was  a  good  thing  for  an  English  duke  that 
he  had  no  social  superior,  it  surely  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  a  Yankee 
farmer.  Socially  the  American  is  less  girt  in  by  caste  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. These  differences,  obvious  in  life,  are  visible  also  in  liter- 
ature. We  feel  now,  even  if  we  do  not  care  to  define,  the  unlikeness 
of  the  writing  of  the  British  authors  to  the  writing  of  the  American 
authors.  Neither  man  nor  nature  is  the  same  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States;  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  there  cannot  be 
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any  identity  between  the  points  of  view  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the 
two  countries. 

In  time,  as  there  come  to  be  more  writers  in  Canada,  we  shall 
have  a  perspective  from  yet  another  point  of  view ;  and  in  due  season 
others  will  be  presented  to  us  from  Australia  and  from  India.  No 
doubt  these  future  authors  will  cherish  the  tradition  of  English  litera- 
ture as  loyally  as  we  Americans  cherish  it  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
loyally  as  the  British  cherish  it  in  the  little  group  of  islands  which  was 
once  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  us  all.  Race  characteristics  are 
inexorable,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  will  ever  be  any  irrecon- 
cilable divergence  between  these  separate  divisions  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  English  literature  will  continue  to  flourish  as 
sturdily  as  ever  after  the  parent  stem  has  parted  into  five  branches. 
All  of  these,  branches  will  take  the  same  pride  in  their  descent  from 
a  common  stock  and  in  their  possession  of  a  common  literature  and 
of  a  common  language.  A  common  language,  I  say,  for  the  English 
language  belongs  to  all  those  who  use  it,  whether  they  live  in  London 
or  in  Chicago  or  in  Melbourne. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  it  should  now  ever  be  needful  to  say 
that  the  British  have  no  more  ownership  of  the  English  language  than 
we  Americans  have.  The  English  language  is  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles,  but  so  it  is  also  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  loan  to  us,  which 
may  be  recalled ;  it  is  not  a  gift,  which  we  have  accepted ;  it  is  a  herit- 
age, which  we  derived  from  our  forefathers.  We  hold  it  by  right  of 
birth,  and  our  title  to  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  title  of  our  kin  across 
the  sea.  No  younger  brother's  portion  is  it  that  we  claim  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  a  whole  and  undivided  half.  It  is  an  American  pos- 
session as  it  is  a  British  possession,  no  more  and  no  less;  and  we  hold 
it  on  the  same  terms  that  our  cousins  do.  We  have  the  rights  of  own- 
ership, and  the  responsibilities  also,  exactly  as  they  have  and  to 
exactly  the  same  extent.  The  English  language  belongs  to  us  also;  it 
is  ours  to  use  as  we  please,  just  as  the  common  law  is  ours,  to  modify 
according  to  our  own  needs;  it  is  ours  for  us  to  keep  pure  and 
healthy;  and  it  is  ours  for  us  to  hand  down  to  our  children  unimpaired 
in  strength  and  in  subtlety. 

And  as  the  language  is  a  possession  common  to  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  so  also  is  the  literature.  A  share  in  the  fame  of 
Chaucer,  and  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and  of  Dryden,  is  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  every  one  of  us  who  has  English  for  his  mother  tongue, 
whatever  his  fatherland.  If  there  be  anywhere  a  great  poet  or  novel- 
ist or  historian,  it  matters  not  where  his  birth  or  his  residence  or  what 
his  nationality,  if  he  mak^  use  of  the  English  language  he  is  contribu* 
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ting  to  English  literature.  To  distinguish  the  younger  divisions  of 
English  literature  from  the  older,  we  shall  have  to  call  that  older  divi- 
sion British ;  meaning  thereby  that  portion  of  our  common  literature 
which  is  now  produced  by  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the  old  home 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  went  forth  one  by  one  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  Thus  English  literature,  which  was  one  and  undivided 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  now  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ture  two  chief  divisions — British  and  American;  and  it  bids  fair  in 
the  twentieth  century  to  have  three  more — Canadian,  Australian,  and 
Indian. 

Some  such  distinction  between  the  several  existing  divisions  of  the 
English  literature  of  our  own  time  is  needful,  and  it  will  be  found  use- 
ful. Absurd  and  very  misleading  is  the  antithesis  sometimes  made 
between  American  literature  and  English,  since  the  American  is  but 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  English  literature  of  our  time.  Not  long 
ago  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  best  private  schools  in  New  York  maintained 
that  American  literature  was  just  as  important  as  English  literature, 
producing  in  proof  two  companion  manuals  of  the  same  size  exter- 
nally, although  of  course  internally  on  a  wholly  different  scale.  Such 
a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  treatment  of  different  parts  of  the  literature 
of  the  English  language  is  foolish  and  harmful.  But  a  comparison  of 
American  literature  with  the  merely  British  literature  of  today  might 
be  proper  enough.  What  we  need  to  grasp  clearly  is  the  fact  that  the 
stream  of  English  literature  had  only  one  channel  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  in  this  century  it  has  two  channels.  .  The  new 
mouth  that  this  massive  current  has  made  for  itself  is  American,  and 
so  we  are  compelled  to  call  the  old  mouth  British. 

Through  which  of  these  channels  the  fuller  stream  shall  flow  in  the 
next  century  no  man  can  foretell  today.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  these  United  States  is  now  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles,  and  not  inferior  in  ability  or  in  energy.  But 
it  is  a  fact  also  that  in  America  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  ability  and 
the  energy  of  the  people  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
In  a  new  country  life  itself  offers  the  widest  opportunities;  and  liter- 
ature here  has  keener  rivals  and  more  of  them  than  it  can  have  in  a 
land  which  has  been  cleared  and  tilled  and  tended  since  a  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  The  earli- 
est Americans  had  other  duties  than  the  writing  of  books;  they  had  to 
lay  deep  the  broad  foundations  of  this  mighty  nation.  It  was  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  trading  post  on 
the  island  of  Manhattan  before  Washington  Irving  published  the 
"Sketch  Book,'*  the  first  work  of  American  authorship  to  win  a  wide 
popularity  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  country — before  Fenimore 
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Cooper  a  little  later  published  **The  Spy,*'  the  first  work  of  American 
authorship  to  win  a  wide  popularity  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own 
language.  We  may  say  that  American  literature  is  now  but  little 
older  than  the  threescore  years  and  ten  allotted  as  the  span  of  a  man's 
natural  life. 

We  had  had  authors,  it  is  true,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
least  two  of  these,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  hold 
high  rank;  but  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  we  began  really  to  have  a  literature.  It  is 
scarcely  an  overstatement  to  say  that  there  are  men  alive  today  who 
are  as  old  as  American  literature  is.  But  in  the  past  three-quarters  of 
a  century  American  literature  has  taken  root  firmly,  and  blossomed 
forth  abundantly,  and  spread  itself  abroad  sturdily.  Emerson  followed 
Edwards  and  Franklin.  Hawthorne  and  Poe  followed  Irving  and 
Cooper.  Bryant  proved  that  nature  here  in  America  was  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  art;  and  he  was  followed  by  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  by 
Whittier  and  Holmes. 

During  these  same  three-score  years  and  ten  there  were  great 
writers  in  the  other  branch  of  the  literature  of  our  language,  in  British 
literature,  perhaps  greater  writers  than  there  were  here  in  America, 
and  of  a  certainty  there  were  more  of  them.  There  is  no  need  now  to 
call  the  roll  of  the  mighty  men  of  letters  alive  in  England  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century.  But  much  as  we  admire  these  British  authors, 
much  as  we  respect  them,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  as  close  to  us 
as  the  authors  of  our  own  country;  we  do  not  cherish  them  with  the 
same  affection.  Just  as  the  modern  literatures  are  nearer  to  us  than 
the  ancient,  because  we  ourselves  are  modern;  just  as  English  litera- 
ture is  nearer  to  us  than  French,  because  we  ourselves  speak  English; 
so  the  American  division  of  that  literature  is  closer  to  us  than  the 
British.  It  helps  us  to  understand  one  another,  and  it  explains  us  to 
ourselves.  If  we  accept  the  statement  that,  after  all,  literature  is  only 
a  criticism  of  life,  it  is  of  value  in  proportion  as  its  criticism  of  life  is 
truthful.  Surely  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  life  it  is  most 
needful  for  us  Americans  to  have  criticised  truthfully  is  our  own  life. 
It  is  only  in  our  own  literature  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  the  truth 
about  ourselves;  and  this  indeed  is  what  we  must  always  insist  upon 
in  our  literature,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Lowell  reminded  us  that  Goethe  went  to  the  root  ^f  the  matter 
when  he  said  that  ** people  are  always  talking  of  the  study  of  th^ 
ancients;  yet  what  does  this  mean  but  apply  yourself  to  the  actual 
world  and  seek  to  express  it,  since  this  is  what  the  ancients  did  when 
they  were  alive?  ** 

As  we  consider  the  brief  history  of  the  American  branch  of  English 
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literature,  we  can  see  that  the  growth  of  a  healthy  feeling  in  regard 
to  it  has  been  hindered  by  two  unfortunate  failings — provincialism  and 
colonialism.  By  provincialism  1  mean  the  spirit  of  Little  Pedlington, 
the  spirit  that  makes  swans  of  all  our  geese.  By  colonialism  I  mean 
the  attitude  of  looking  humbly  towards  the  old  country  for  guidance 
and  for  counsel  even  about  our  own  affairs. 

Provincialism  is  local  pride  unduly  inflated.  It  is  the  temper  that 
is  ready  to  hail  as  a  swan  of  Avon  any  local  gosling  who  has 
taught  himself  to  make  an  unnatural  use  of  his  own  quills.  It  is 
always  tempting  to  us  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  proclaim  our  own  superi- 
ority. It  prevents  our  seeing  ourselves  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  leads  to  the  preparation  of  school  manuals  in 
which  the  three-score  years  and  ten  of  American  literature  are  made 
equal  in  importance  to  the  thousand  years  of  literature  produced 
in  Great  Britain.  It  tends  to  render  a  modest  writer  like  Longfellow, 
ridiculous  by  comparing  him  implicitly  with  the  half  dozen  world- 
poets.  In  the  final  resort,  no  doubt,  every  people  must  be.  the  judge 
of  its  own  authors;  but  before  that  final  judgment  is  rendered  every 
people  consults  the  precedents  and  measures  its  own  local  favorites 
by  the  cosmopolitan  and  eternal  standards. 

Colonialism  is  shown  in  the  timid  deference  towards  foreign  opin- 
ion about  our  own  deeds  and  in  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the 
foreign  estimate  upon  our  own  writers.  It  might  be  defined  almost  as  a 
willingness  to  be  second-hand,  a  feeling  which  finds  satisfaction  in 
calling  Irving  the  American  Goldsmith;  Cooper,  the  American  Scott; 
Bryant,  the  American  Wordsworth;  and  Whittier,  the  American  Burns. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  silly  trick  was  far  more  prevalent  than  it  is 
now,  Lowell  satirized  it  in  the  ** Fable  for  Critics** 

"  Why,  there's  scarcely  a  huddle  of  log-huts  and  shanties 
That  has  not  brought  forth  its  Miltons  and  Dantes; 
I  myself  know  ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge,  three  Shelleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians  (I  think),  one  Apelles, 
Leonardos  and  Rubenses  plenty  as  lichens; 
One  (but  that  one  is  plenty)  American  Dickens, 
A  whole  flocks  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Tennysons, 
In  short,  if  a  man  has  the  luck  to  have  any  sons 
He  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  one  out  of  twain 
Will  be  some  very  great  person  over  again.*' 

And  elsewhere  in  the  same  poem  Lowell  protests  against  the  liter- 
ature that 

"suits  each  whisper  and  motion 
To  what  will  be  thought  of  it  over  the  ocean." 

The  corrective  of  colonialism  is  a  manly  self-respect,  a  wholesome 
self-reliance,  a  wish  to  stand  firmly  on  our  own  feet,  a  resolve  to  survey 
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life  with  our  own  eyes  and  not  through  any  imported  spectacles.  The 
new  world  has  already  brought  forth  men  of  action — Washington,  for 
example,  and  Lincoln — worthy  of  comparison  with  the  best  that  the 
old  world  has  enrolled  on  her  records.  Has  the  new  world  produced 
any  man  of  letters  of  corresponding  rank?  Matthew  Arnold  thought 
that  there  were  only  ^\^  world-classics,  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  Goethe.  This  seems  a  list  unduly  scanted;  but  it  would 
need  to  be  five  times  larger  before  it  included  a  single  American 
name.  What  of  it?  Even  if  the  American  poets  are  no  one  of  them 
to  be  inscribed  among  the  two-score  chief  singers  of  the  world,  they 
are  not  the  less  interesting  to  us  Americans,  not  the  less  inspiring. 
When  an  English  author  suggested  to  Saint  Beuve  that  he  did  not 
think  Lamartine  an  important  poet,  the  great  French  critic  suavely 
answered,  **He  is  important  to  us!'*  Without  Lamartine  there  would 
be  a  blank  in  French  literature.  So  we  Americans  may  see  clearly  the 
defects  of  Bryant  and  of  Whittier,  and  yet  we  may  say  that  they  are 
important  to  us,  even  though  they,  like  Lamartine,  are  not  among  the 
foremost  poets  of  their  language  or  of  their  century. 

Colonialism  and  provincialism,  although  they  seem  mutually 
destructive,  still  manage  somehow  to  exist  side  by  side  in  our  criti- 
cism today.  The  best  cure  for  them  is  a  study  of  the  two  other  great 
literatures,  Greek  and  French.  Too  much  attention  to  contemporary 
British  literature  is  dangerous  for  us,  since  its  chief  characteristics  are 
ours  by  inheritance.  Matthew  Arnold  held  that  it  was  a  work  of 
supererogation  of  Carlyle  to  preach  earnestness  to  the  English  who 
already  abounded  in  that  sense.  For  us  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  literature  or  in  any  other  art  is  but  saying  ditto  to  ourselves. 
It  is  like  the  marriage  of  cousins — and  for  the  same  reasons  to  be 
deplored.  But  the  study  of  Greek  literature  supplies  us  instantly  with 
the  eternal  standards  the  use  of  which  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  provin- 
cialism. And  the  study  of  French  literature,  which  is  as  modern  as 
our  own  and  yet  as  different  as  may  be  in  its  ideals  and  its  methods, 
is  likely  to  serve  as  a  certain  antidote  to  colonialism. 

The  study  of  Greek  literature,  the  greatest  of  the  literatures  of  the 
past,  and  the  study  of  French  literature,  the  other  great  literature  of 
the  present,  will  lead  us  towards  that  American  cosmopolitanism 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  both  provincialism  and  colonialism.  An 
American  cosmopolitanism,  I  said,  for  I  agree  with  Coleridge  in  think- 
ing that  **the  cosmopolitanism  which  does  not  spring  out  of,  and  blos- 
som upon,  the  deep-rooted  stem  of  nationality  or  patriotism,  is  a  spuri- 
ous and  rotten  growth.'*  Stendhal,  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  care 
for  France  and  who  found  himself,  at  last,  a  man  without  a  country, 
had  for  a  motto,   **I  come  from  Cosmopolis."      A  fit  motto  for  an 
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American  author  might  be  **I  go  to  Cosmopolis" — I  go  to  see  the  best 
the  world  has  to  offer,  the  best  being  none  too  good  for  American 
use;  I  go  as  a  visitor,  and  I  return  always  a  loyal  citizen  of  my  own 
country. 

As  Plutarch  tells  us,  **It  is  well  to  go  for  a  light  to  another  man's 
firej  but  not  to  tarry  by  it,  instead  of  kindling  a  torch  of  one's  own." 
A  torch  of  one's  own! — that  is  a  possession  worth  having,  whether  it 
be  a  flaming  beacon  on  the  hill-top  or  a  tiny  taper  in  the  window. 
We  cannot  tell,  how  far  a  little  candle  throws  its  beams,  nor  who  is 
laying  his  course  by  its  flickering  light.  The  most  that  we  can  do — 
and.  it  is  also  the  least  that  we  should  do — is  to  tend  the  flame  care- 
fully and  to  keep  it  steady. 


THE    TEACHING     OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE,     WITH 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF    W.   P.     TRENT,    UNIVERSITY  OF    THE  SOUTH,    SEWANEE,   TENN. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  Balzac's  **Une  Fille  d'feve"  will  recall 
his  description  of  the  depressing  education  given  by  the  Countess  de 
Granville  to  her  two  young  daughters.  That  she  might  make  smooth 
their  path  to  heaven  and  matrimony,  she  subjected  them  to  a  regimen 
that  had  at  least  one  fatal  defect,  in  that  it  took  no  account  of  their 
emotions.  Its  results  may  be  learned  from  the  story, but  few  thought- 
ful readers  will  refrain  from  asking  themselves  whether' our  educa- 
tional regimen  of  the  year  1896  is  not  in  too  many  cases  followed  by 
results  similar  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  Parents  and  teachers  of  mod- 
ern America  have  doubtless  quite  different  ideals  for  their  children 
from  those  of  the  Countess  de  Granville,  but  they  often  make  the 
same  mistake  of  pursuing  these  ideals  at  the  cost  of  their  children's 
emotions,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  cost  of  their  real  happiness.  The 
ideals  of  the  French  mother  were  summed  up  in  the  word  *'conven- 
ance;"  the  ideals  of  too  many  American  mothers  and  fathers,  and,  I 
regret  to  add,  teachers,  are  summed  up  in  the  word  ** utility. " 
Neither  set  of  ideals  takes  much  account  of  those  emotions  which  are 
the  highest  part  of  our  nature  and  are  most  impressionable  in  child- 
hood, for  the  world  of  the  suitable  and  the  useful  is  the  world  of  fact, 
and  fact  has  to  be  transmuted  by  the  imagination  before  it  can  reach 
and  act  upon  the  emotions.  It  follows,  then,  that  every  educational 
regimen  which  apppeals  to  the  mind  through  facts  should  be  supple- 
mented by  one  which  appeals  to  the  soul  through  ideas,  that  is, 
through  facts  transmuted  by  the  imagination.     Hence  no  educational 
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system  is  complete  that  does  not  include  instruction  in  religion  and 
art — the  two  chief  sources  of  appeal  to  the  emotions.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  Americans  have  been  compelled  to  leave  religion  outside 
the  ordinary  school  and  college  curriculum,  and  this  is  practically  the 
case  with  the  plastic  arts.  We  are  thus  reduced  to  rely  mainly  on 
literature  and  music  as  sources  of  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  our  youth, 
but  we  have  hitherto  made  insufficient  use  of  both  sources. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  best-educated  people  the  world  has 
ever  known — the  Greeks.  Literature,  especially  poetry,  and  music, 
were  the  basis  of  a  Greek  boy's  education,  and  education  in  these  two 
arts  (which  it  must  be  remembered  were  closely  connected  with  reli- 
gion) led  to  the  culmination  of  all  the  other  arts  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles.  But  the  Athens  of  Pericles  had  its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength,  and  the  world  has  moved  forward  greatly  in  2300  years, 
hence  the  basis  of  a  boy's  education  should  be  far  broader  now  than 
it  was  then.  Yet  while  broadening  the  base  an0  shifting  its  center, 
we  should  not  be  rash  enough  to  cast  away  its  old  material.  Poetry 
and  music  are  still  essential  to  any  sound  educational  system,  and  this 
being  so,  the  inquiry  how  they  may  best  be  taught  is  of  great  interest, 
and,  if  confined  to  the  first  named,  leads  us  to  the  main  topic  of  this 
paper. 

I  use  the  term  poetry  advisedly,  for  it  best  represents  the  litera- 
ture of  the  imagination,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  as  we 
shall  see  at  once  if  we  will  stop  to  do  a  little  analyzing.  What  did  the 
Greek  teacher  expect  his  pupils  to  get  from  their  study  of  Homer? 
Probably  two  sets  of  good  results,  one  affecting  the  mind,  the  other 
the  soul.  From  the  **Iliad*'  and  the  **Odyssey**  the  Greek  boy  could 
derive  much  information  with  regard  to  religion,  genealogy,  and 
so-called  history.  They  served  also  as  reading  books,  and  took  the 
place  for  a  long  while  of  formal  grammars  and  rhetorical  treatises. 
In  other  words  they  were  to  him  a  storehouse  of  facts.  But  they  also 
filled  him  with  emotions  of  pleasure.  They  charmed  his  ear  by  their 
cadences;  they  charmed  his  inner  eye  by  their  pictures;  they  charmed 
his  moral  nature  by  the  examples  they  offered  him  of  sublime  beauty 
and  bravery  and  patriotism.  In  other  words  they  were  to  him  a 
storehouse  of  ideas,  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  his  teacher  was  doubtless 
their  chief  value.  But  now-a-days  we  need  not  use  poetry  as  a  store- 
house of  facts,  and  we  need  to  use  literature  for  this  purpose  only  so 
far  as  a  good  style  helps  in  the  presentation  of  facts,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  history.  With  our  long  list  of  sciences,natural  and 
linguistic  and  moral,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  ignoring  the  world  of 
facts  and  are  therefore  free  to  use  literature,  especially  poetry,  in 
order  .to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  youth  under  our  charge.   Hence 
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in  inquiring  how  we  may  best  teach  literature,  we  are  really  inquiring 
how  we  may  best  teach  the  literature  of  the  imagination, — that  is 
poetry  in  a  wide  sense, — for  it  would  seem  that  literature  used  as  a 
storehouse  of  facts  might  be  taught  like  any  other  subject  in  the 
domain  of  facts. 

But,  you  may  ask,  while  all  this  is  true  enough,  what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  practical  teaching  of  literature?  ,1  answer  that  it  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it.  If  the  chief  reason  for  teaching  literature  be  the 
fact  that  we  shall  thereby  best  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  our  pupils; 
if  literature  is  to  be  used  pedagogically  as  a  storehouse  of  ideas  rather 
than  of  facts,  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  literature  and  to  those  critical,  philological,  and  his- 
torical annotations  which  fill  most  of  our  literary  text-books?  The  his- 
tory of  literature  is  important  enough,  but  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
fact,  it  does  not  appeal  primarily  to  the  emotions.  It  is  well  for  a  child 
to  know  the  names  of  great  books  and  their  authors;  it  is  just  as  well 
that  he  Should  not  say  that  Fielding  wrote  **Tom  Jones*  Cabin,"  or 
that  Telemachus  was  a  great  preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
I  have  known  university  students  to  do.  But  if  literary  history  really 
appealed  to  the  emotions,  if  it  vitally  affected  any  pupil,  would  he 
make  such  mistakes?  Literary  history  belongs  to  the  domain  of  fact 
just  as  much  as  geography  does,  and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  a  child 
to  reel  off  the  names  of  authors  and  their  dates  is  just  as  useless  as 
his  ability  to  tell  you  the  capital  of  Bolivia  or  to  draw  you  a  map  of 
Afghanistan.  A  certain  amount  of  literary  history  is  useful,  the 
amount  given  in  Mr.  Brooke's  primer  and  in  Mr.  Matthew's  recent 
volume  on  American  literature,  but  not  a  bit  more,  for  as  intellectual 
training  literary  history  **simply  isn't  in  it"  with  other  studies,  if  1 
may  be  permitted  to  employ  an  expression  consecrated  to  the  use  of 
the  jaunty  young  professor  whom  Milton  has  the  misfortune  to  bore. 

But  if  teaching  the  history  of  literature  be  beside  the  mark  if  we 
wish  to  reach  the  emotions  of  our  pupils,  what  are  we  to  say  of  criti- 
cism? I  cannot  see  that  we  can  say  anything  different.  That  pupil 
of  mine  who  called  Cowper's  lines  on  the  receipt  of  his  mother's 
picture  out  of  Norfolk  an  **ode"  made  an  utterly  absurd  mistake,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  have  been  essentially  better  or  hap- 
pier if  he  had  not  made  it.  Critical  appreciation  is  certainly  better 
than  uncritical,  but  after  all  appreciation  is  the  main  thing  and  must 
precede  criticism.  Just  how  much  critical,  philological,  and  historical 
elucidation  is  needed  to  make  a  poem  intelligible,  for  of  course  it  has 
to  be  apprehended  intellectually  before  it  can  produce  its  full  emo- 
tional effect,  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
amount  varies  with  the  ages  of  the  pupils.     The  younger  the  pupil. 
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the  simpler  and  less  numerous  the  teacher's  comments  should  be,  for 
he  has  no  business  to  be  dealing  with  an  obscure  poem,  and  he  must 
remember  that  he  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  trying  to  teach  his  pupil 
facts.  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  common  practice  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  pupils  a  certain  number  of  fully  annotated 
classics  with  the  understanding  that  the  said  unfortunate  pupils  are 
to  be  examined  on  the  numerous  facts  contained  in  the  notes  and 
introductions,  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  it  by  College  associa- 
tions or  by  sinful  editors  like  myself,  is  not  the  very  best  way  of 
using  literature  as  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  young.  Criticism, 
philology,  and  history  are  admirable  handmaids  to  literature,  but  they 
are  not  literature,  and  they  will  not  help  us  much  in  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  To  make  this  appeal  we  must  bring  pupils  in  contact  with 
the  body  of  literature,  and  here  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  problem 
before  us. 

But  is  not  this  to  play  into  the  hands  of  men  like  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  who  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  literature 
at  Oxford  on  the  plea  that  we  cannot  examine  on  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies? If  we  are  to  make  a  minimum  use  of  criticism,  philology,  and  his- 
tory, what  manner  of  examination  shall  we  be  able  to  set  for  our  classes 
in  literature?  To  this  question  Mr.  Churton  Collins  replied  that  we 
ought  to  examine  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Quinctillian  and  Lessing, — that 
is  to  say,  in  criticism.  A  very  good  answer  so  far  as  university  stu- 
dents are  concerned.  The  history  and  theory  of  literary  composition, 
especially  of  poetry,  should  be  included  in  every  well-organized  cur- 
riculum, and  any  competent  teacher  can  examine  on  them.  But 
though  these  studies  may  chasten  the  emotions,  they  do  not  primarily 
appeal  to  or  awaken  them,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  elementary 
teacher  they  are  almost  useless.  Are  such  teachers,  then,  to  be 
debarred  from  making  use  of  those  departments  of  literary  study  that 
admit  of  being  tested  by  examination?  I  answer,  yes,  at  least  so  far 
as  their  main  work  is  concerned.  A  small  amount  of  literary  history 
may  be  required  and  examined  on,  and  perhaps  a  tiny  amount  of  crit- 
icism but  for  the  most  part  school  classes  in  literature  should  go  scot- 
free  from  examination. 

This  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  teachers  who  are  enamored  of 
school  machinery,  who  teach  by  cut-and-dried  methods,  and  regard 
the  school-day  as  a  clock  face  with  the  recitation  hours  corresponding 
to  the  figures  and  themselves  and  their  pupils  to  the  hands.  But  the 
literary  spirit  and  the  mechanical  spirit  have  long  been  sworn  enemies, 
for  machinery  has  no  emotions;  so  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we 
need  hardly  consider  the  mechanical  teacher,  who  had  best  keep  his 
hands  off   literature.     The  born  teacher,   the  teacher  with  a  soul, — 
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and  I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe  that  many  of  the  men  and  women 
in  this  country  who  are  wearing  their  lives  away  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation belong  to  this  category — will  be  glad  to  believe  that  there  is  at 
least  one  important  study  that  need  not  and  should  not  be  pursued 
mechanically.  The  trouble  will  be  not  so  much  with  the  pupils  and 
teachers  as  with  the  parents  and  statisticians  who  want  marks  and 
grades  and  that  sort  of  partly  necessary,  partly  hopeless,  thing. 
Now  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  a  child  can  be  graded  or 
marked  on  his  emotions,  yet  I  am  sure  that  all  teaching  of  literature 
that  is  worthy  the  name  takes  account  of  these  chiefly.  If  this  be 
true,  should  we  not  be  brave  enough  to  let  the  machinery  go,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  one  pertinent  and  eternal  question  how  young 
souls  can  be  best  brought  in  contact  wth  the  spirit  of  literature?  If 
I  may  judge  from  my  experience  with  college  work,  covering  several 
years,  and  from  my  briefer  experience  with  school  work,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  sympathetic  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
should  be  the  main  method  of  presenting  literature,  especially  poetry, 
to  young  minds.  I  have  never  obtained  good  results  from  the  history  of 
literature  or  from  criticism,  except  in* the  case  of  matured  students, 
and  I  never  expect  to.  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  papers  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  facts  or  ideas  connected  with  literature 
appeal  most  to  the  young,  and  I  have  found  that  in  eight  out  of  ten 
cases  it  is  the  trivial  or  the  bizarre.  I  remember  a  curious  instance 
in  point.  I  had  been  using  Gosse's  *' History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature,**  and  I  told  my  class  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  three 
fourths  of  a  large  class,  had  without  collusion  and  no  matter  what  the 
merits  of  the  individual  paper,  copied  verbatim  the  following  sentence 
*'Pope,  with  features  carved  as  if  in  ivory  and  with  the  great  melting 
eyes  of  an  antelope,  carried  his  brilliant  head  on  a  deformed  and  sickly 
body.**  Fortunately  in  this  case  the  trivial  facts  retained  were 
rightly  applied.  In  another  case  I  was  gravely  informed  that  the 
poet  Collins  died  *'of  a  silk-bag  shop,**  information  that  completely 
staggered  me,  until  I  found  that  Mr.  Gosse  had  with  quite  unneces- 
sary particularity  stated  that  Sterne  died  in  ** lodgings  over  a  silk-bag 
shop.**  Of  course,  I  need  not  cite  further  examples  of  utter  and  ridicu- 
lous confusion  of  names,  for  such  examples  are  familiar  to  you  from 
your  own  experience.  What  I  need  to  point  out  is  that  these  mistakes 
are  not  due  to  the  stupidity  of  our  pupils  or  to  our  own  bad  teaching, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  literature  is  drier  than  mineralogy 
to  any  one  who  is  not  fairly  well  read  to  start  with.  Much  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  of  criticism,  only  the  chances  of  making  mistakes  are 
magnified  through  the  elusive  nature  of  the  subject.     It  is,  of  course, 
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well  to  give  a  child  some  interesting  information  about  great  authors, 
and  to  try  to  teach  him  the  distinctions  between  the  broader  categories 
of  literature,  but  after  this  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  and  secondary 
teacher  should  rely  mainly  on  sympathetic  reading.  Certainly  this  is 
my  experience  with  younger  students.  Whenever  I  find  their  attention 
flagging,  I  begin  to  read  and  to  make  my  comments  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. In  this  way  I  have  reached  men  that  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be 
hopeless.  My  most  signal  success  was  when  I  involuntarily  set  a  base- 
ball pitcher  to  committing  certain  sonnets  of  Shakspere  to  memory 
when  he  was  resting  from  practising  new  curves.  I  have  always 
been  proud  of  this  achievement,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  by-no- 
means  unusual  one  if  teachers  generally  would  criticise  less  and  read 
more.  Of  course  the  teacher  must  read  sympathetically  or  the  result 
will  be  far  from  good.  He  must  read  with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm 
and  understanding,  and  with  critical  judgment.  To  try  Browning's 
**Red  Cotton  Nightcap  Country*'  on  a  class  of  freshman  would  be 
simply  silly.  To  abstain  from  reading  Byron  to  them  on  account  of 
Mr.  S^intsbury's  recent  utterances  on  the  subject  of  his  lordship's 
poetry,  would  be  equally  silly.  But  there  is  fortunately  a  large 
amount  of  English  and  American  poetry  that  is  both  first  class  and 
suitable  to  the  comprehension  of  young  minds.  Where  Emerson's 
'*Brahma"  will  prove  incomprehensible,  his  **Concord  Bridge"  will 
stir  genuinely  patriotic  emotions. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  throwing  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
on  the  teacher,  and  I  think  this  is  right,  for  the  einotions  of  his  pupi4s 
are  like  the  strings  of  an  instrument  which  he  is  to  touch  into  life. 
After  a  while  his  intermediation  will  become  less  necessary,  but  at 
first  it  is  essential  in  most, cases.  In  spite  of  what  many  critics  say,  it 
is  a  fact  that  with  a  majority  of  children  whatever  literary  apprecia- 
tion they  may  have  lies  dormant  until  it  is  awakened  by  some  skillful 
hand.  It  is  better  that  this  hand  should  be  the  teacher's,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  performance  of  such  a  service  will  add  a  pleasure 
to  many  a  life  wearied  with  the  daily  rounds  of  mechanical  duty.  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  no  man  or  woman  that  hears  me  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  have  a  half  hour  set  apart  in  each  school  day  in  which  arith- 
metics and  grammars  could  be  laid  aside  and  some  favorite  volume  of 
poetry  brought  out  from  the  desk  and  read  with  sympathy  and  enthu- 
siasm. If  I  had  a  private  school  of  my  own,  I  should  surely  snatch 
the  time  for  this,  if  I  had  to  have  fewer  maps  drawn  and  fewer  exam- 
ples in  partial  payments  worked.  By  the  power  of  music  Amphion 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes;  by  the  power  of  poetic  harmony  we  can  try 
to  build  up  the  characters  of  our  pupils.  '*What  passion  cannot  music 
•jaise  and  quell?"  asked  Dryden,  and  we  may  ask  the  same  question 
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with  regard  to  poetry.  I  have  so  much  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
**concord  of  sweet  sounds"  that  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  many  pupils 
will  receive  benefit  from  merely  hearing  great  poetry  read  even  though 
it  may  not  convey  much  meaning  to  their  minds.  Take  for  example 
this  magnificent  passage  from  **Lycidas": 

Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away — where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world, 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleepest  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayonna*s  hold, 
Look  homeward,  Angel,  now  and  melt  with  ruth. 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  eleven  lines  I  felt  compelled  to  give 
recently  nearly  three  pages  of  notes — over  one  page  being  concerned 
with  the  single  word**angel."  Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
school  boy  would  have  any  clearer  notion  as  to  who  this  Angel  was  or 
as  to  what  Bellerus,  or  Namancos  mean,  but  I  think  that  the  noble 
picture  of  the  corpse  of  Lycidas  washed  by  the  sounding  seas  would 
appeal  profoundly  to  his  imagination  and  that  he  would  be  the  better 
for  having  heard  his  teacher  read  the  lines.  That  he  would  be  the 
better  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  critical  or  philological  annotations 
that  editors  feel  compelled  to  make  on  the  passage  I  see  grave  reason 
to  doubt.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  let  the  teacher  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  affect  us  by  methods  of  minute  analysis  better  fitted  to 
the  study  of  a  dead  than  of  a  living  language.  These  same  classical 
teachers  have,  too,  not  a  little  to  answer  for  on  account  of  the  slight 
they  have,  time  out  of  mind,  put  on  the  purely  literary  side  of  their 
work.  How  many  teachers  of  Latin  when  reading  Vergil  stop  to 
comment  on  the  sonorous  quality  of  such  a  grand  verse  as 

Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem, 
or  upon  this  verse  of  Horace, 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor, 
which  suggests  comparison  at  once  with  Shakspere's  *' multitudinous 
seas"  or  with  Matthew  Arnold's 

"  The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estrangling  sea  "  ? 
But  the  mention  of  Arnold  reminds  me  that  the  stress  I  am  laying 
on  sympathetic  reading  of  poetry  by  the  teacher  is  but  an  amplifica- 
tion of  his  advice  that  we  should  keep  passages  of  great  poetry  in  our 
piinds  to  serve  as  touchstones  (perhaps  tuning  forks  would  be  a  more 
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reading  with  which  children  in  the  schools  attempt  to  interpret  the 
beautiful  has  for  its  foundation  stones  the  mechanics  and  the  common- 
place of  the  first  steps  in  reading.  There  is  developing  a  recognition  of 
the  demand  for  the  literary  whole,  not  only  by  the  mature,  but  also 
,by  the  immature  mind.  There  is  less  reading  of  selections  which, 
though  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  so  separated  from  the  description, 
the  argument,  necessitating  their  creation,  that  they  fill  no  place  in 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  having  a  limited  experience  from  which  to 
construct  the  omitted  parts.  Though  the  schools  are  moving  slowly, 
often  halting  on  the  way,  hindered  here  by  deplorable  theories  based 
on  custom,  weakened  there  by  the  cause  of  nature  stories  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  classics  written  by  the  non-literary,  yet,  thanks  to  those 
who  have  blazed  the  way  to  a  broader  and  higher  view,  no  time  need 
now  be  si>ent  in  presenting  the  claims  of  literature  as  an  element  in 
child  life.  It  is  recognized  distinctively  as  a  subject  in  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  as  such  presents  two  topics  for 
consideration:  First,  a  prescribed  course  in  literature  for  those 
schools;  second,  the  method  of  literature  below  the  high  schools. 

A  discussion  of  the  first  topic,  a  prescribed  course,  confronts  us  at 
the  outset  with  this  question:  Is  there  a  definite,  fixed  sequence  of 
subjects  in  literature  as  regards  either  content,  or  the  time  of  appeal 
to  the  child  in  a  regular  series  of  culture  epochs?  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  should  there  be,  in  developing  a  taste  for  letters,  an 
adherence  to  a  formal  order  of  procedure,  as  in  the  development  of 
mathematical  insight?  Such  radical  changes  are  slowly  but  surely 
coming  into  the  methods  of  mathematics  with  beginners  as  to  raise 
doubts  regarding  the  existence  of  a  fixed  sequence  of  topics  in  that  for- 
mal study.  For  instance,  geometry,  with  its  magnitudes  and  their 
relations  is  now  paving  the  way  for  arithmetic,  instead  of  following  in 
its  train;  fractional  relations  of  small  quantities,  instead  of  the  aggre- 
gations in  thousands  and  millions,  occupy  the  young  in  the  school 
as  well  as  on  the  play  ground;  the  fixed-unit  theory  is  giving  way  to 
that  of  the  movable-unit.  If  a  formal  and  inflexible  course  of  study 
for  that  subject  into  whose  conditions  no  unstable  element  enters, 
has  been  cramping  and  misleading,  it  is  needless  to  ask  what  would 
be  the  influence  of  the  adoption  of  a  theory  of  the  logical  sequence  of 
subjects,  or  of  a  theory  of  culture-epochs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  the  humanities — the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  departments  of  human  inquiry  and  enjoyment,  the  one  in  which  the 
many  and  varied  relations  of  the  heart  are  portrayed  in  all  the  beauty 
arid  power  of  thought  and  expression.  The  panorama  of  life  is  not 
opened  before  us  so  that  for  a  time  we  see  the  mythical  only,  then 
gaze  upon  fairies,  then  listen  to  nature's  teachings,  and  finally  admire 
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accurate  though  less  elegant  metaphor)  that  will  enable  us  to  detect 
the  presence  or  absence  of  truly  poetic  qualities  in  the  verse  we  read. 
I  should  add  also  that  this  method  of  study  is  strictly  in  line  with  the 
pedagogical  methods  of  Commenius  who  saw  to  it  that  his  pupils  were 
put  in  touch  with  the  subject  as  a  whole  before  they  were  set  to  study- 
ing its  parts. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  I  should  like  to  say,  but  my  time 
is  limited.  I  should  like  to  protest  against  the  use  of  great  literature 
for  exercises  in  parsing  or  for  etymological  or  philological  investiga- 
tions— it  ought  even  to  be  sparingly  used  for  the  purposes  of  reading 
classes.  I  should  like  to  protest  against  the  lack  of  judgment  shown 
by  teachers  and  college  professors  in  the  texts  they  assign  for  study, 
— two  books  of  Pope's  ** Iliad"  for  example  in  place  of  his  **Rape  of 
the  Lock," — a  matter,  however,  in  which  we  teachers  of  English  are 
so  far  ahead  of  our  friends  who  teach  French  and  German  that  per- 
haps I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  progress  we  have  made.  I  should 
like  to  insist  finally  upon  what  I  believe  will  some  day  be  generally 
recognized — the  supremacy  of  literature  as  a  study  overall  others  that 
now  occupy  the  world's  attention.  For  when  everything  is  said,  it  is 
literature,  and  especially  poetry,  that  has  the  first  and  undisputed 
right  to  enter  the  audience  chamber  of  the  human  soul.  Painting, 
sculpture,  music,  the  whole  noble  list  of  the  sciences,  the  lower  but 
still  important  useful  arts,  may  and  must  continue  to  appeal  and  min- 
ister to  the  spirit  of  man,  but  artistic  prose  and  poetry  are  the  servants 
— nay,  are  they  not  rather  the  masters  ? — on  which  that  spirit  has 
relied  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  on  which  it  will  rely  till  time 
itself  shall  end.  If  this  be  the  true  position  of  literature,  who  shall 
affirm  that  the  next  generation  will  not  say  to  its  teacher  and  disciple 
— **  Friend,  go  up  higher?" 
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The  day  has  passed  when  one  needs  to  plead  for  the  use  of  the  class- 
ics of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools.  Although  the  young  are 
still  given  the  ordinary  in  both  thought  and  expression  with  which  to 
acquire  the  so-called  mechanics  of  reading,  yet  the  teachers  are  few 
who  have  the  hardihood  in  theory  to  restrict  those  little  ones  to  a  diet 
of  the  commonplace.  Here  and  there  is  found  one,  sufficiently  flexible  of 
mind  and  courageous  q(  spirit,  to  affirm  that  the  mechanical  style  of 
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virtue  coming  forth  triumphant  from  the  warfare  of  sin.  There  are 
beautiful  myths  that  touch  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  the  young, 
but  the  great  body  of  myths  is  no  more  suitable  for,  or  interesting  to, 
the  immature  minds  of  children  than  are  all  the  truths  enunciated 
by  Euclid.  Without  doubt  there  are  times  when  the  mind  prefers 
myth  and  fable  to  nature  and  humanity;  but  those  times  cannot  be 
closely  classified  and  graded.  With  varying  degrees  and  modes  of 
interpretation,  th^  children  in  the  humblest  home,  the  child  of  cul- 
tured parents,  the  youth,  the  maiden  on  the  threshold  of  life,  the  mid- 
dle-aged, those  in  life's  declining  years, — all  are  in  touch  with  the 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  experiences  that  are  spread  out  on  the  pages  of 
the  world's  literature.     One  single  line  of  reading  throughout  a  year,  " 

or  a  grade,  can  no  more  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  mind  than  can 
one  article  of  food  build,  symmetrically,  the  body  which  with  that 
mind  constitutes  the  individual.  Let  us  approach  this  from  another 
side.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  specialization  should  be  made  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  later,  not  the  earlier  years  of  school  and 
student  life.  There  should  first  be  laid  the  foundation  for  a  fellowship, 
a  kinship,  with  plants,  birds,  earth,  air,  water,  heroes,  heroic  deeds, 
and  the  other  simple  things  which  are  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Laterj 
the  complexity  of  this  seeming  simplicity  should  be  the  subject  of 
investigation  for  those  minds  that  are  specially  interested  in  the  phase 
mathematical,  scientific,  artistic,  or  philosophical.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  agreement  as  to  specialization,  there  is  throughout  Ameri- 
ca's schools  a  marked  tendency  to  omit  laying  the  foundations  in  famil- 
iar acquaintance  and  fellowship,  and  to  begin  by  studying  minute 
details.  The  most  painful  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country.  Text-books  on  United  States  his- 
tory treat  the  colonization  and  wars  of  this  country  as  if  boys  and  girls 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  members  of  state  antiquarian 
societies,  or  graduate  students  at  West  Point. 

A  prescribed  course  in  literature  is  not  necessarily  arranged  with 
an  eye  single  to  a  logical  sequence  of  subjects  or  to  culture-epochs. 
It  may  be  planned  with  but  one  object  in  view,  that  of  making  the 
best  a  definite  and  developing  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  may  consist 
of  such  prose  and  poetical,  such  descriptive  and  dramatic  works  that 
one  in  whom  are  combined  literary  tastes  and  a  deep  sympathy  with 
child  life  can  find  no  adverse  opinion  to  pass  upon  it.  Here  and  there 
is  a  syllabus  prepared  out  of  a  delightful  experience  in  the  schoolroom. 
Such  syllabi  are  in  reality  formulated  accounts  of  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  make  this  great  study  of  human  life  a  part  of  the  real 
life  of  the  school.  As  suggestions  of  possibilities,  as  records  of  the 
innate  love  of  the  young  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  they  are 
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invaluable.  They  fill  an  important  place  in  the  teacher's  professional 
library;  but  however  good  may  be  these  courses  in  literature  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  courses  satisfying  the  child-loving  litterateur,  syllabi 
growing  out  of  the  experience  of  artist  teachers,  they  should  never  be 

I  prescribed  for  the  use  of  any  other  teacher. 

It  is  here  conceded,  that  in  schools  having  more  than  one  teacher, 
a  prescribed  course  in  mathematics,  grammar,  and  geography  is 
necessary.  Some  continuity  in  the  treatment  of  tljose  subjects  must 
be  regarded,  else   there  is  loss  to  the  pupil  in  changing  from   one 

(teacher  to  another.  A  hard  and  fast  course  in  those  subjects  is  not 
desirable;  in  practice  it  is  objectionable.  Yet  there  must  be  some 
order  of  presentation  observed  for  the  pupils  in  each  given  school.    In 

I  literature,    however,    this  continuity,   this  order  of    presentation,    is 

(  nothing.  Here  then,  may  we  have  a  living,  vitalizing  force,  originating 
in  the  free  play  of  the  power  of  selection  by  the  teacher.  Literature 
reveals  the  possibilities  of  the  human  soul.  Running  through  every 
literary  production  is  some  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  underly- 
ing the  higher  life,  and  this  principle  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  narration,  the  novel,  the  poem,  the  myth,  the  drama,  suggests  to 
the  reader  something  farther  and  higher-reaching  than  the  soul  itself 
has  yet  attained.  In  all  this  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  nobler  self.  It 
makes  that  self  realize  its  personal,  its  individual  responsibilities.  By 
putting  a  prescribed  course  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  this  perma- 
nent element,  the  arousing  the  sense  of  responsibility  through  a  select- 
ing activity,  is  ignored.  The  book,  the  essay,  the  poem,  may  be 
appreciated,  but  the  teacher  goes  to  the  class  as  the  bearer  of  anoth- 
er's choice;  as  an  inferior  acting  for  a  superior;  not  as  one  who,  hav- 
ing found  a  joy,  a  life-giving  thought,  must  share  it  with  the  children. 
It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  each  and  every  teacher's  being  the 
center  of  this  culture-study  with  the  boys  and  girls  committed  to  his 
or  her  care,  that  some  not  having  a  developed  taste  would  carry  an 
inferior  grade  of  reading  into  the  class  to  be  shared  and  enjoyed. 
Does  this  objection  imply  that  one  deficient  in  taste  will  so  treat  pre- 
scribed readings  as  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  that  which  fails 
to  charm  the  leader?  How  happened  it  that  the  development  never 
came  to  the  teacher?  May  it  not  have  been  that  that  teacher's 
teacher  in  the  humanities  was  an  instrument,  rather  than  a  torch- 
bearer?  However  beautiful,  or  powerful,  an  artistic  production  may 
be,  there  develops  a  feeling  akin  to  the  mechanical,  if  year  after 
year  at  a  stated  period  one  must  read  a  particular  myth,  story,  essay, 
or  poem  with  a  class,  regardless  of  the  trend  of  thought  and  feeling 
pervading  teacher  and  children.  Both  may  be  in  harmony  with  some- 
thing else;  possibly  something  new  and  delightful  has  come  into  the 
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teacher's  personal  reading,  but  this  peculiarly  interesting  work  must 
be  refused  recognition  in  the  very  place  where  it  would  be  a  germ,  an 
inspiration.  The  field  of  human  thought  and  sympathy  is  so  wide,  has 
so  many  varieties  of  plant,  springing  up  here,  there,  everywhere,  that 
to  keep  teachers  standing  by  artificially  planned  flower  beds  is  to 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which  the  short-sighted  husbandman  planned 
the  bed.  The  necessity  for  courses  of  study  in  some  subjects  has 
been  conceded  in  this  paper;  yet,  today,  that  necessity  demands  not 
half  so  much  attention  from  those  who  are  close  to  the  elementary 
schools,  as  do  the  narrowing  and  benumbing  influences  of  minute 
details  in  those  outlines.  There  have  been  written  interesting 
accounts  of  broad  and  varied  readings  with  classes  of  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Was  ever  such  an  account  written  by  a  teacher 
carrying  out  a  course  prescribed  by  another  in  all  its  minute  particu- 
lars, and  repeated  without  variation  year  after  year? 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  freedom  of  selections  in  this  **the 
study  relating  to  human  nature,*'  because  no  other  of  the  five  co-ordin- 
ate groups  presents  such  possibilities  for  self-developing  activity  in 
the  teacher.  The  dead  level  to  which  so  many  of  the  elementary 
schools  sink  will  be  no  more  when  all  through  the  teaching  corps,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  most  successful,  there  shall  be  this  intelligent 
selection  and  loving  sharing  of  that  which  touches  the  life,  the  heart, 
of  both  teacher  and  child.     Then 

"  From  the  mountains  to  the  champaign, 
By  the  glens  and  hills  along, 
Will  come  a  rustling  and  a  tramping, 
Will  come  a  motion  as  of  song.*' 

The  second  topic  suggested  for  consideration  is  the  method  of  lit- 
erature below  the  high  school.  Loud  are  the  complaints  made  by  the 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  the  effect  that  students 
come  to  them  weak  in  spelling,  weaker  in  punctuation,  and  weakest  of 
all  in  their  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  So  faint  of  heart  are  we  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  interesting  and  the  beautiful  into  our 
schoolrooms  that  the  first  breath  of  adverse  criticism  makes  us  disown 
them  as  interlopers.  The  complaints  coming  at  a  time  when  faith  in 
literature  in  the  schools  is  just  beginning  to  germinate,  tend  to  weaken 
that  faith,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  form  side  of  language, 
before  its  use  and  power  as  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought 
have  been  felt.  That  the  spelling  of  the  young  people  entering  the 
high  schools  is  poorer  than  formerly  need  alarm  no  one.  It  has 
always  been  so.  The  same  charge  was  made  in  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann,  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  The  history  of  this  charge,  that 
the  spelling  in  the  common  schools  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be, 
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would  be  an  excellent  subject  for  a  thesis.  Doubtless  the  writer 
thereof  would  find  that  the  charge  originated  in  the  first  school  in 
which  English  spelling  was  taught.  The  spelling,  the  punctuation, 
and  more  than  these,  the  diction  of  the  young  should,  be  improved, 
but  in  the  right  way.  Spelling,  punctuation,  forms  of  words,  choice 
of  words,  construction  of  sentences,  all  may  be  grouped  under  the 
head  of  the  technique  of  language.  The  same  law  holds  here  that 
prevails  in  other  subjects.  Empty  forms  will  not  generate  content. 
The  resurrection  of  the  meaningless  or  stilted  sentence  set  for  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  or  paraphrases  that  kill  the  thought  and  imag- 
ery of  the  original,  and  retain  the  phrases  and  clauses  arranged 
in  reverse  order,  will  not  develop  beauty  and  vigor  of*  thought 
and  expression.  The  seeds  of  thought  must  be  implanted  in  the 
young  minds  and  then  the  technique  be  developed  out  of  the 
resulting  imagery  and  reflection. 

In  studying  a  work  of  literary  art  there  is  much  danger  of  excessive 
critical  analysis;  and  yet,  to  read  with  no  remark,  after  all  is  finished, 
other  than  a  general  one  about  the  beauty  or  strength  of  the  thought 
and  language,  places  this  whole  subject  outside  of  the  molding  influ- 
ence of  the  school,  relegating  it  to  each  individual.  Before  conversa- 
tion is  attempted  enough  should  be  read  to  paint  a  picture  in  its 
wholeness,  some  phase  of  a  thought  in  its  entirety.  This  whole, 
acting  through  association,  will  suggest  other  images,  will  make  par- 
ticulars stand  out  in  bold  relief,  will  often  throw  new  light  on  some 
familiar  truth  or  principle. 

This  year,  March  gave  us  no  sign  of  spring.  Cold,  northeast 
winds  kept  the  blossoms  back.  April  came  bringing  no  showers.  Sud- 
denly all  was  changed.  The  breath  of  spring  was  like  that  of  summer. 
Longing  for  the  beauty  of  water  and  sky,  I  went  one  sultry  Sabbath 
morning  to  the  lake  shore.  Many  had  been  impelled  to  go  there,  and 
it  was  a  remarkable  sight  that  met  the  eye.  There  were  gathered 
men,  women,  and  children;  some  sitting,  some  standing,  others  slowly 
walking  to  and  fro,  but  a  silent  throng.  Conversation,  there  was  none. 
Out  upon  that  wonderful  scene,  a  most  gorgeous  display  of  color,  went 
every  eye.  A  haze  spread  itself  above  the  many-colored  waters,  so 
that  the  line  where  the. earth  and  sky  met  was  lost  to  view.  Here 
and  there  fleecy  clouds  cast  their  shadows  on  the  water.  Families 
came  to  that  beach,  and  as  the  little  ones  were  lifted  from  their  car- 
riages, they  with  the  older  children  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  in 
open-eyed  wonder  at  that  which  held  all  entranced.  Here  and  there 
a  husband  and  wife,  or  friends,  after  long  gazing  far  off  on  the  deep, 
would  exchange  a  glance  that  spoke  volumes.  A  father  and  his  young 
son  mounted  their  wheels,  took  one  long,  lingering  look,  and  then  withr 
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out  a  word  rode  quietly  away.  The  next  day  I  said  to  sOme  friends  whom 
I  had  seen  on  that  beach,  **What  a  wonderful  sight  that  was."  Then 
conversation  began.  One  spoke  of  the  ever-pressing  thought  that 
there  were  as  many  scenes  as  there  were  minds  enjoying  it,  so  varied 
must  have  been  the  delicacy  of  sense  and  the  depth  of  experience  com- 
ing from  the  different  homes  represented  there ;  or,  in  other  words, 
said  he,  the  material  world  is  what  the  mind  and  its  reaction  makes  it. 
Another  remarked  that  she  did  not  think  so  much  about  this  world; 
she  had  been  realizing  that  there  were  things  invisible  to  her,  yet  seen 
by  a  finer  type  of  being.  These  two  threads  were  taken  up  and  found 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  idea.  After  the  threads  had  been  woven  into 
the  same  strand,  we  closed  our  conversation  with  a  return  to  that 
beautiful  whole.  Two  children  talked  of  that  scene.  The  little  girl 
told  her  brother  of  her  tender  fear  because  she  knew  she  could  not 
think  the  thoughts  that  mamma  had.  The  boy  talked  of  the  great 
worlds  he  was  going  to  see  when  he  could  cross  not  only  Lake  Michi- 
gan, but  the  ocean.  And  they  finally  came  back  to  that  beautiful 
scene.  This  interchange  of  thought  was  the  result  of  the  dynamic 
power  of  that  scene.  Torn  to  pieces  by  questions  on  isolated  details, 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  a  color,  or  a  shadow,  merely 
indifferent,  monosyllabic  replies  would  have  come  of  it  in  a  forced  con- 
versation. As  this  picture,  painted  from  nature's  gorgeous  display, 
and  viewed  in  quiet  meditation,  acted  upon  our  minds,  so  the  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  experiences  of  mankind,  read  from  the  classic  page  and 
absorbed  in  thoughtful  repDse,  will  enrich  and  ennoble  the  soul  of 
teacher  and  child. 
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BY    REV.    JOHN.    H.    VINCENT,    CHANCELLOR    OF    CHAUTAUQUA 

UNIVERSITY. 

Under  the  flag  of  the  republic  we  have  a  population  of  about 
70,000,000.  There  are  in  all  kinds  and  grades  of  schools — public,  pri- 
vate, professional — in  round  numbers  16,000,000  students.  There  are 
therefore  out  of  school  at  least  54,000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  mission  to-night  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  54,000,000. 

It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  for  me  here  to  define  and 
to  defend  the  institution  we  call  the  school.  It  is  the  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  formal  training,  providing  time  and  place, 
with  a  beginning  and  an  ending,  with  many  beginnings  and 
endings,  with  prescribed  courses  of  study,  with  teachers  of  scholar- 
ship and  tact  to  guide,  restrain,   help  over  hard  places  and  inspire 
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with  right  ambition;  with  students  thrown  together  in  rivalry,  in 
friendship  stimulating  each  other  to  be  and  to  do.  The  school  pro- 
motes the  habit  of  intelligent  observation.  It  guides  to  self-discovery, 
develops  natural  gifts,  teaches  laws  of  adaptation  and  expression, 
develops  character,  promotes  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  fills 
young  life  with  the  joy  of  thinking.  The  school  opens  out  wide  hori- 
zons. It  makes  recreation  possible  and  profitable.  It  gives  signifi- 
cance to  recreation.  It  kindles  living  memories  that  spring  from  the 
old  school  house,  college  hall,  and  campus,  like  a  fountain  of  delight 
dropping  over  the  arid  plains  and  the  rough  places  of  later  life  in 
showers  of  blessings.  It  imparts  honor  and  prestige  in  credits,  diplo- 
mas, degrees,  and  enduring  reputation. 

The  in-school  population,  how  interesting  it  is.  What  good  times 
it  has!  Here  souls  find  out  the  laws  of  life,  of  adjustment  and  ser- 
vice, gaining  power  with  the  passing  years.  Here  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  in  all  departments  of  active  life — in  the  home,  the  shop,  the 
field,  the  school,  the  church,  the  state.  Well  may  our  enthusiasm  be 
stirred  as  we  think  of  the  16,000,000  under  the  dome  and  flag  of  the 
American  school.  Ah!  if  only  they  could  be  kept  in  school  for  a 
longer  time !  If  only  we  could  learn  the  secret  of  carrying  young  life 
over  that  perilous  period  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  turning 
indifference  into  enthusiasm  and  youthful  restlessness  into  unflinching 
purpose!  What  regrets  would  be  saved,  what  lamentations  silenced, 
what  higher  levels  of  life  and  culture  attained!  But  what  of  the 
54,000,000  who  are  out  of  school?  To  you  the  educators  of  the  peo- 
ple,— of  the  whole  people, — I  speak  tonight  in  behalf  of  the  54,000,000. 
Your  conviction  and  policy  will  determine  whether  or  not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  54,000,000  out  of  school  shall  come  additional  millions 
under  your  immediate  direction.  And  your  treatment  of  the  16,000,000 
must  of  necessity  react  upon  and  influence  the  54,000,000. 

Let  us  look  at  the  out-of-school  multitude.  The  vast  majority, 
who  are  they? 

Many  of  them  are  those  who  have  taken  full  courses  and  after 
courses  in  college  and  university;  all  the  college  and  university  grad- 
uates, the  products  of  the  professional  schools  are  included  in  the  out- 
of-school  multitude. 

Here  are  thousands  who  have  begun  but  never  completed  the  college 
course,  millions  who  have  never  finished  the  secondary-school  course, 
millions  who  have  never  even  entered  the  grammar  school.  Some  of 
them  have  been  taught  that  wealth  is  a  greater  power  than  learning 
and  do  not  know  that  although  it  has  greater  temporary  influence,  true 
learning  endures,  and  perpetuates  itself.  Some  of  them  suppose  that 
the  college    course  interferes  with  a  man's  success  in  practical  life. 
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What  is  practical  life?  The  gain  of  gold,  or  place,  or  sensual  gratifi- 
cation? Is  it  not  important  that  a  man  should  be  practical  as  a  son 
and  husband  and  father  and  friend,  a  gentleman  in  society  and  a 
member  of  the  church?  Is  not  this  as  important  as  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  money  in  the  shop,  in  the  field,  in  the  bank? 

And  millions  of  the  out-of-school  multitude  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who 
have  never  been  in  any  school  whatsoever,  these  must  support,  or  help 
to  support  the  family.  They  have  never  supposed  that  education 
belonged  to  their  class.  To  read,  to  write,  to  cipher,  they  have 
accounted  privileges  for  even  a  higher  class  than  themselves,  and  as  for 
the  higher  education  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  that  it  would 
be  bad  for  them  as  a  class,  unfitting  them  to  serve,  to  occupy  the 
humbler  spheres  of  social  life  from  which  they  might  look  up  to  their 
superiors  and  sovereigns  in  church  and  state.  They  were  never 
brought  up  to  understand  that  priests  and  presidents  are  their  ser- 
vants, and  that  the  lowly,  ignorant,  and  despised  are  inheritors  of  all 
natural  rights  and  of  all  the  possibilities  of  culture  which  endowment 
guarantees  them,  never  knew  that  the  stars  over  their  heads  are  their 
stars  and  the  landscape  theirs.  They  have  not  been  taught  that  the 
great  object  of  life  is  to  grow  into  the  nobility  of  being  and  to  be  fitted 
for  the  eternal  inheritance  of  light  and  liberty,  and  the  joy  of  life — 
the  rapture  of  life.  They  have  thought  that  to  dig  and  delve,  to  pay 
taxes,  fight  the  common  foes  of  vegetation  and  serve  the  masters  of 
civilization  fulfill  their  mission.  Alas  for  the  stupid,  the  ignorant, 
the  servile,  the  blind,  the  downtrodden  masses  even  in  a  republic. 

Men  differ  in  endowment,  relations,  and  responsibility,  but  they  are 
men  and  all  are  members  of  families  and  of  society;  all  are  citizens; 
all  are  immortal  souls  and  all  have  some  endowment — one  talent,  or 
two,  or  ten.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  know  all  that  he  can  know,  to 
be  all  that  he  can  be, to  do  all  that  he  pleases  to  do  so  long  as  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  he  does  not  prevent  his  fellowmen  from  the 
enjoyment  of  precisely  the  same  privileges.  No  man  and  no  class  of 
men  have  the  right  to  predict  hopeless  inferiority  of  other  men  so  Hit 
to  assign  them  to  continued  ignorance  and  subjection.  No  man  and 
no  class  of  men  have  the  right  to  deprive  any  man  of  the  development 
and  satisfaction  which  comes  from  culture  and  thought.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  wealth  and  social  position  do  not  determine  the  limits 
of  a  man's  intellectual  opportunity.  Culture  does  not  unfit  for  honest 
labor.  All  men  may  live  and  think,  and  read  and  talk,  so  as  to 
become  more  interesting  to  their  own  children;  they  may  all  come  to 
look  with  more  intelligent  delight  on  fine  pictures  and  lovely  prospects 
and  to  say  pleasant  things  about  them  in  their  own  simple,  unaffected 
speech.     Every  man  by  a  measure  of  culture  entirely  possible  to  him 
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may  gain  in  attractiveness  and  helpfulness  to  some  other  souls  and 
thus  enrich  his  own  and  other's  lives.  Every  soul  on  the  planet,  how- 
ever low  and  limited,  has  a  right — is  in  duty  bound — to  read  and 
think,  to  aspire  and  resolve  and  attempt.  And  every  man  who  has 
made  any  gain  is  also  in  duty  bound  to  help  to  the  same  and  more 
every  man  below  him.  Away  with  the  aristocracy  of  learning  which 
looks  with  contempt  on  the  unlearned,  and  which  would  so  restrict 
the  opportunities  of  culture  as  to  leave  any  man  or  any  class  of  men 
under  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  By  pressing  upon 
men  the  loftiest  ideals,  the  largest  possibilities,  the  number  of  think- 
ing self-asserting,  self-respecting  men  and  women  will  be  increased. 
The  boundless  expanse  of  the  azure  and  the  wealth  of  the  midnight 
glory  that  fills  it  would  pay  if  only  one  soul  were  awakened  to  the 
splendor  of  his  inheritance.  I  would  ensphere  every  humblest,  weak- 
est human  life  with  the  boundless  and  radiant  heavens. 

The  problem  now  before  us  is  to  reach  the  out-of-school  multitude ; 
to  put  as  many  as  possible  of  them  in  school ;  to  provide  for  the  others 
— for  every  one  of  the  others — a  school  out-of-school.  They  may  not 
go  to  the  **little  red  school  house'*  nor  to  the  ward  schoolhouse. 
They  may  not  go  to  the  academy,  the  college,  the  university.  School 
out-of-school  is  possible  to  all  of  them. 

I.  We  must  bring  into  school  the  children  who  are  now  allowed  by 
their  parents  to  neglect  it.  The  whole  community  must  be  a  commit- 
tee to  enforce  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance.  Personal  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  girls  and  boys  themselves.  Parents  must  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  Laws  must  be  enacted 
and  executed.  We  must  keep  hold  especially  upon  the  boys  who  are 
in  danger  of  leaving  the  public  school  before  they  are  competent  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value,  and  who,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
retrace  their  steps,  awake  to  the  greatness  of  the  blunder  they  were 
permitted  to  make. 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  important  problems  of  the  age:  How 
^  retain  in  the  public  school  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen.  How  shall  we  overcome  the  indifference  of  this  period  of 
young  life?  How  develop  ambition  and  purpose?  If  this  were 
accomplished,  personal  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  would  send  mul- 
titudes into  the  higher  schools  who  are  now  doomed  to  lives  of  hopeless 
regret  and  often  of  self-contempt. 

2.  I  plead  tonight  for  the  out-of-school  people  to  whom  a  period 
in  the  schoolhouse  is  now  out  of  the  question.  We  must  teach  them 
that  life  itself  is  a  school,  and  that  every  man,  however  busy  with  what 
are  called  practical  affairs,  may  easily  subject  himself  to  training 
under  plans  of  self-improvement.     He  may  become  a  pupil  with  books, 
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teachers,  terms,  vacations,  habits  of  thinking,  reading,  conversation, 
observatories,  laboratories  and  other  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  I  cling  with  tenacity  to  the  old  doctrine  that  every  man's 
life  is  subject  to  the  divine  care  and  government,  that  under  this  con- 
trol he  may  turn  every  day  to  good  account  in  his  personal  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  forces  of  the  universe  are  pledged  to  aid  the  man 
who  with  firm  resolve  seeks  personal  strength  and  culture. 

3.  We  must  teach  adults,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the 
54,000,000  out-of-school,  to  appreciate  the  educational  possibilities  of 
mature  life.  Michael  Angelo,  after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
seen  standing  in  front  of  a  cathedral,  inspecting  with  intentness  certain 
architectural  lines  and  forms.  Some  one  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing.  The  old  artist  replied:  **I  am  still  at  school.**  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  assume  that  because  one  is  no  longer  young  and  susceptible 
he  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  powers  which  mold,  change,  exalt,  refine 
and  ennoble  the  human  soul. 

In  fact  men  and  women  of  mature  years  are  more  likely  to  appreci- 
ate education  than  are  the  young.  They  have  gained  by  observation 
masses  of  knowledge  more  valuable,  a  great  deal,  than  the  mere  knowl- 
edge gained  in  books.  Their 'minds  are  more  vigorous.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  give  attention  in  some  directions  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  practical  life,  and  are  thereby  the  better  qualified 
to  give  attention  to  other  and  higher  subjects.  Adults  need  hope  and 
confidence.  They  need  emancipation  from  the  old  doctrines  which 
tend  to  pessimism  and  despair,  taught  them  sometimes  by  the  church 
and  forced  upon  them  through  the  misapprehensions  of  young  people, 
and  what  they  need  now  above  everything  else  is  self-confidence. 
Let  us  exalt  the  formal  institution,  but  that  missed,  all  is  not  lost. 
Remember  Abraham  Lincoln,  Washington  Irving,  William  Shakes- 
peare, Samuel  Drew,  Elihu  Burritt,  Herbert  Spencer,  Robert  Brown- 
ing, and  a  score  besides,  who  have  learned  even  outside  the  univers- 
ity, the  elements  of  true  education;  the  beginnings  of  knowledge; 
capacity  to  know  more;  ability  to  know  more;  insatiate  desire  to 
know  truth ;  wisdom  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained ;  and 
a  well-balanced  character.  Said  Sir  William  Jones,  **With  the  fortune 
of  a  peasant  I  gave  myself  the  education  of  a  prince." 

Let  us  remember  that  the  best  students  are  full  grown  men  and 
women  from  thirty  to  sixty.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  declares  that 
the  human  brain  reaches  its  maximum  size  or  weight  at  sixteen  or  fif- 
teen, but  it  is  unique  among  the  organs  in  that  it  takes  a  decade 
longer  with  vast  modes  of  changes  in  its  action  and  increased  power 
before  it  reaches  full  functional  maturity.  Plato  said  that  **mind 
touches  its  zenith  at  forty-nine."     There  are  men  who  linger  in  the 
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zenith  for  decades.  Every  man  should  be  a  student  all  his  days. 
On  the  tomb  of  John  Richard  Green,  the  historian,  is  this  epitaph: 
**He  died  learning."     Who  is  the  poet  who  sang: 

"  But  why,  you  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be  told 
To  men  grown  old  or  who  are  growing  old? 
It  is  too  late !     Nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four-score  years; 
And  Theophrastus  at  four-score  and  ten 
Had  but  begun  his  characters  of  men. 
Chaucer  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar  toiling  to  the  last 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  passed. 
These  are  indeed,  exceptions ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  Gulf  Stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  Arctic  regions  of  our  lives 
When  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

"  Shall  we  then  idly  sit  us  down  and  say, 
The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light ; 
Some  things  remain  for  us  to  do  and  dare ; 
Even  the  oldest  one  some  fruit  may  bear: 
For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day.'* 

4.  I  am  here  to  insist  that  for  such  people,  the  middle-aged,  the 
old  people  of  the  community,  the  out-of-school  multitudes  of  society, 
courses  of  reading  and  study  should  be  provided.  General  and  spe- 
cial suggestions  should  be  given  and  provisions  made  by  competent 
leaders.  They  should  be  aided  in  the  selection  of  books.  There 
should  be  provided  for  grown  people  organizations,  societies,  clubs, 
institutes,  assemblies,  with  lectures,  studies,  readings  in  literature, 
art,  science — in  all  the  sciences.  This  course  should  be  selected  by 
the  scholars  who  know  the  people.  The  course  should  not  be  long 
or  elaborate.  It  should  not  be  too  short  nor  superficial.  It  should 
cover  a  very  broad  and  comprehensive  field,  and,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  the  field  which  the  preparatory  and  college  course  covers.  It 
should  kindle  a  taste  for  reading  of  the  better  kind.  It  should  reveal 
to  every  man  his  aptitude  and  delight,  and  should  then  supply 
advanced  courses  of  reading.     This  provision  for  the  out-of-school 
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adult  should  cultivate  the  esprit  de  corps^  kindling  the  pleasure  of  fra- 
ternal fellowship,  giving  to  the  older  folks  a  taste  of  the  sentiment 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  college.  There  is  nothing  this 
age  needs  more  than  play,  recreation,  the  kindling  and  stimulating  of 
the  ideal.  The  humdrum  of  life  deadens.  I  plead  for  the  awakening 
of  the  imagination,  the  spirit  of  hope,  confidence,  in  the  possibility  of 
change  in  the  ruling  motive  even  of  an  old  man's  life,  and  visions  of 
ascent  and  power.  Mr,  Charles  Whibley  in  **The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," wrote  a  foolish  thing  when  he  characterized  one  of  the  popular 
movements  of  our  day  **the  farce  of  University  Extension."  We  want 
provisions  for  education  in  all  lines,  for  all  peoples  of  all  ages,  in  all 
wise  ways.  We  want  the  spirit  of  the  school  in  the  home,  that  the 
authority,  influence,  and  example  of  the  home  may  be  felt  in  the 
school. 

5.  This  suggests  the  thought  that  there  should  be  promoted  among 
all  out-of-school  people  a  hearty  co-operation  with  existing  educational 
institutions.  We  must  make  more  of  home.  In  it  must  be  awakened 
the  true  ideals  of  education.  Here  must  be  laid  the  foundations  of 
character,  self-control,  habits  of  observation,  the  anticipation  of  real 
life  in  the  outside  world,  and  the  appreciation  of  all  that  makes  for 
solidity,  stability,  and  righteousness.  The  kindergarten  must  be  put 
into  every  family.  The  best  work  that  the  kindergarten  can  do  is  a 
work  for  mothers. 

All  the  educational  factors  must  co-operate — the  home,  the  public 
school,  the  church,  the  local  press,  the  lyceum,  the  public  library,  the 
museum,  the  summer  assemblies,  reading  circles,  and  whatsoever  else 
makes  for  the  culture  of  the  people.  This  co-operation  is  needed  to 
promote  more  discriminating  and  effective  teaching  in  nursery  and 
kindergarten;  to  economize  time  at  home  and  at  school ;  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  in  the  advanced  schools  and  colleges;  to  widen 
the  teacher's  sphere  and  save  him  from  the  dwarfing  effects  of  his  pro- 
fession; to  bring  into  mutual  sympathy  and  assistance,  teachers  and 
parents  and  the  non-professional  educators  of  the  country;  to  exalt 
the  teacher's  profession  in  the  estimate  of  the  best  society  and  to 
increase  popular  faith  in  the  public  school,  the  college,  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

When  college  men  come  to  understand  the  people,  their  sense, 
their  teachableness,  their  earnestness,  their  real  intellectual  strength, 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  college  will  respect  the  people 
more,  and  be  itself  helped  by  closest  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  ** correspondence  system"  of  education,  so  often 
condemned  by  the  scholars,  so  often  a  boon  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  people,  accomplishes  so  much  good.   There  are  in  this  correspond- 
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ence  system  these  useful  features:  (i)  a  prescribed  course;  (2)  one 
subject  taken  up  at  a  time ;  (3)  a  lesson  outlined  and  forwarded  to  the 
student;  (4)  lesson  reports  by  the  student  returned  to  the  teacher,  by 
him  corrected  and  returned  to  the  pupil ;  (5)  the  complete  recitation, 
every  part,  every  proposition  of  the  lesson  being  studied  by  one  pupil; 
(6)  in  this  system  there  is  no  undue  haste;  (7)  no  personal  embarrass- 
ment; (8)  access  is  had  to  the  best  of  teachers;  (9)  it  is  a  system 
financially  economical;  (10)  the  student  under  this  system  is  likely 
to  be  mature  and  eager;  and  (11)  supplemental  work  is  practicable, 
including  local  teachers  selected  by  the  student  himself  from  the  best 
brains  of  the  community,  and  with  the  possibility  of  local  lectures. 
It  is  by  this  unpaid  voluntary  band  of  teachers  in  the  community 
that  the  noble  conception  of  Principal  Fairbairn  may  be  realized : 
**The  student  of  letters  who  longs  to  be  the  servant  of  men.'* 

6.  There  is  a  power  which  would  promote  more  thorough  co-oper- 
ation, stimulating  adults  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  interesting  the 
home  to  a  greater  degree  in  educational  processes,  in  literature  and 
in  the  higher  ends  of  living.  This  power  we  greatly  need  in  the 
republic,  and  although  it  does  not  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  as  po- 
tent as  my  emphasis  indicates,  it  has  really  more  to  do  with  the  cause 
of  out-of-school  culture  than  any  other.  We  all  know  the  power  of 
atmosphere.  We  all  know  how  much  more  intellectual  work  can  be 
accomplished  when  our  conditions  are  harmonious  and  full  of  sympa- 
thy and  hope.  I  have  insisted  upon  co-operation.  But  the  only  basis 
of  effiective  co-operation  is  in  sympathy,  mutual  good  will,  a  sense  of 
brotherhood  filled  with  patriotic  ideas  and  impulses.  We  need  a 
pronounced  American  spirit,  patriotic,  loyal,  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  harmony  and  good  neighborship.  To  promote  this,  prejudices 
must  be  overcome,  rigid  partisan  feeling  mollified,  and  our  people 
become  broadened  with  toleration,  illuminated  and  warmed  with  char- 
ity. The  American  people,  who  should  be  the  most  generous,  are 
often  the  most  bigoted ;  and  divisions  exist  between  classes  and  think- 
ers, representatives  of  political  parties  and  of  schools  of  religious 
thought,  which  prevent  sympathetic  co-operation.  We  must  put  an 
end  to  political  and  sectarian  feeling  in  the  public  school  system.  I 
believe  firmly  in  the  power  of  religious  opinions  and  religious  aims  in 
giving  earnestness  to  life  and  making  every  man  eager  to  attain  his 
best.  I  believe  in  the  conviction  of  so  many  of  our  people  that  relig- 
gion  and  education  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  the  crown  of  intel- 
lectual culture  is  ethical  and  spiritual  character.  But  the  differences 
among  us  in  matters  of  religion  more  or  less  limit  the  possibilities  of 
a  true  culture,  and  prevent  the  perfect  harmony  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  co-operation. 
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There  are  men  and  women  who  make  no  religious  profession,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  church,  who  have  large  influence  in  many 
ways  over  the  young  people  of  society.  Because  they  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  any  church  the  great  body  of  church  members  virtually 
repudiates  them  and  counts  them  out  when  considering  plans  for  social 
and  educational  improvement.  The  men  and  women  to  whom  I  refer 
believe  in  what  they  call  **common  sense"  and  in  a  general  way  in  what 
we  call  goodness  and  righteousness.  They  do  not,  however,  make  nice 
theological  discriminations.  They  do  not  care  for  theology.  They 
do  not  stand  for  ecclesiastical  institutions.  They  neglect  and  some- 
times repudiate  them.  But  most  of  these  people  have  pronounced 
ethical  convictions.  Why  should  not  all  these  non-evangelical,  non- 
religious,  so-called  skeptical  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most 
pronounced  religious  and  ecclesiastical  elements,  on  the  other,  co- 
operate at  least  to  some  extent  in  the  promotion  of  the  things  in  which 
they  all  believe?  Why  should  they  be  required,  or  why  should  they 
consent  to  give  up  the  ethical  insistence  even  though  they  cannot 
agree  upon  the  antecedent  religious  doctrines  out  of  which  our  stand- 
ards of  ethics  spring?  Why  should  they  not  stand  with  us?  Why 
should  not  we  be  glad  to  have  them  stand  with  us  in  the  interest  of 
our  young  people, — of  all  our  young  people — that  among  them  we 
may  jointly  promote  reverence,  truthfulness,  sobriety,  purity,  econo- 
my, good  will,  courtesy,  manly  strength,  womanly  grace,  propriety  of 
deportment,  and  a  score  of  qualities  and  virtues  which,  whether  you 
call  them   Christian  or  not,  belong  to  the  highest  and  best  culture. 

Whether  we  find  incentive  and  inspiration  to  these  best  things  in  a 
Presbyterian  church,  at  a  Roman  Catholic  altar,  in  a  Methodist 
revival  or  in  the  freethinker's  school  of  ethical  culture,  why  should  we 
not  be  willing  to  stand  together  and  try  to  promote  the  qualities  which 
all  approve?  The  ideal  and  aim  are  worth  something,  and  if  there  be 
any  radical  defects  in  the  hypothesis  or  the  process  by  which  any  one 
class  or  school  of  thinkers  seeks  to  secure  its  object,  the  experiment 
in  good  faith  will  in  due  time  sufficiently  show  where  the  antecedent 
theoretical  defect  lies  and  lead  gradually  and  finally  to  its  correction. 
What  I  insist  upon  is  that  we  should  all  co-operate  generously  and 
with  sympathetic  toleration  in  trying  to  make  practical  and  effective 
these  larger  ideals  of  national,  associated,  educational,  personal  life. 

Why  shall  we  not  make  use  of  everyday,  worldly  men  who  make  no 
religious  profession,  and  yet  'who  have  standards  of  righteouness, 
uprightness,  and  wise  deportment  which  they  are  as  much  bound  to  pro- 
mote among  our  young  people  as  are  the  most  spiritually  minded  and 
professing  Christians,  and  which  they  are  perhaps  as  anxious  to  promote 
as  niany  people  of  more  formal,  emphatic,  and  outspoken  faith?     And 
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with  what  practical  sense  such  men  may  reach  and  influence  the  boy 
of  our  age!  Let  us  work  with  sturdy,  everyday  men  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  In  very  many  cases  these  so-called  worldly  men,  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it,  would  stand  by  teachers  and  other  citizens  in  dis- 
couraging bad  habits  in  children  and  in  promoting  a  real  religious 
faith  and  the  virtues  which  make  for  social  progress  and  national 
security. 

Every  such  sympathetic  impulse  on  the  part  of  non-Christian  men, 
and  every  such  eflFort  to  advance  the  better  things  of  social  life  will 
make  them  the  more  eager  personally  to  enjoy  the  literary  opportuni- 
ties of  the  country  and  of  the  age. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  common  end,  the  public  school  system 
of  America  must  serve  no  sectarian  interest.  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Baptists,  agnostics,  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  no  representative  of  any  form  of  religious  faith  in  the 
republic  should  at  any  time  justly  be  grieved  or  made  sore  by  allu- 
sions, references,  policies,  or  influences  exercised  in  the  schoolroom. 
We  must  avoid  bitterness.  We  must  cultivate  good  will.  We  must 
stand  by  the  public  school  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  people.  We  must  be  generous  in  speech.  We  must  promote  true 
brotherhood  among  the  most  diverse  elements  of  our  population,  and 
when  the  time  comes  and  the  issue  is  made, every  genuine  American  must 
stand  for  the  defense  of  the  public  school  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  treasury  with  an  emphasis  which  anti-American  elements  in  our 
population  cannot  misunderstand.  Even  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  we 
must  avdid  undue  severity  of  speech.  There  is  one  place  where 
Americans  can  express  themselves,  their  convictions,  their  feelings, 
their  purpose.  Concentrated  indignation  and  unflinching  purpose  put 
intoasilentballot  is  worth  a  hundred  inflammatory  resolutions  of  wrath 
and  the  glow  of  a  thousand  flaming  effigies.  Let  us  have  justice, 
righteousness,  but  let  us  have  good  will  and  good  neighborship,  and 
we  thus  create  an  irresistible  power  of  popular  opinion  and  purpose 
which  must  tell  not  only  on  the  schools  themselves,  but  upon  the  mul- 
titudes who  are  out-of-school. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  positive  religious  influence  entirely 
free  from  everything  sectarian  may  be  exerted  by  these  everyday,  so- 
called  worldly  men  and  by  day-school  teachers  who  are  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  obtrude  denominational  teaching.  Boys  may  be  reached 
by  teachers  who  are  genuine  in  personal  character  and  who  use  words 
without  cant  and  charged  with  profound  conviction. 

How  wisely  Thomas  Hughes  in  **Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  sets 
forth,  for  example,  the  power  of  careful  speech,  the  use  of  a  few  words 
by  the  right  man  at  the  right  time,  in  that  scene  which  no  one  can 
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ever  forget  where  Tom's  father  accompanies  him  on  his  way  toward 
Rugby.  They  stop  at  the  Peacock  in  London,  have  supper  together, 
and  before  the  boy  retired  his  father  said  to  him:  **And  now,  Tom,  my 
boy,  remember  that  you  are  going  at  your  own  earnest  request  to  be 
chucked  into  this  great  school  like  a  young  bear,  with  all  your  troubles 
before  you — earlier  than  we  should  have  sent  you,  perhaps.  If  schools 
are  what  they  were  in  my  time,  you  will  see  a  great  many  cruel,  black- 
guard things  done  and  hear  a  deal  of  foul,  bad  talk.  But  never  fear, 
you  tell  the  truth,  keep  a  brave  and  kind  heart,  and  never  listen  to  or 
say  anything  you  would  not  have  your  mother  and  sister  hear,  and 
you  will  never  feel  ashamed  to  come  home,  or  we  to  see  you." 

**The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather  choky,  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  hugged  his  father  well  if  it  had  nbt  been  for 
the  recent  stipulation  that  kissing  should  now  cease  between  them. 
As  it  was  he  only  squeezed  his  father's  hand,  and  looked  bravely  up 
and  said,  *I  will  try,  father.' 

**  *I  know  you  will,  my  boy.'  Tom  went  upstairs,  and  ^till  think- 
ing of  his  father's  last  words  and  the  look  with  which  they  were  spoken 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  come  what  might  he  might  never  bring 
shame  or  sorrow  on  the  dear  folk  at  home." 

The  stroke  which  pleases  me  most  in  connection  with  this  period 
in  Tom's  history  is  the  statement  that  the  Squire  all  the  way  up  to 
London  had  pondered  what  he  should  say  to  Tom  by  way  of  parting 
advice — something  that  the  boy  could  keep  in  his  head  ready  for  use. 
It  pays  one  to  read  the  meditation  which  the  squire  conducted  before 
he  finally  decided  what  to  tell  the  boy.  I  have  no  time  now  to  read 
that  part  of  this  most  interesting  story.  Of  course  no  man  or  woman 
will  undertake  to  teach  boys  who  has  not  read  carefully  **Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays." 

In  all  this  work  of  incidental  or  indirect  religious  teaching,  in  all 
this  attempt  to  cultivate  a  common  sympathy  among  the  divers  classes 
of  our  population,  with  the  public  school  teacher,  is  the  initiative. 
He  should  have  in  his  mind  all  the  while  not  only  the  intellectual  gain 
but  also  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  pupil  before  him;  and 
not  only  the  pupil  but  the  parents  and  the  home  which  the  pupil 
represents. 

How  much  might  be  done  toward  popular  education  where  this 
large  body  of  popular  sympathy  is  secured,  by  the  recommendation  of 
books  for  the  pupils  and  parents  to  read  at  home.  How  much  the 
public  school  might  do  if  it  were  to  give  personal  suggestions  and 
appeals,  and  send  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  literature  touching  the 
practical  questions  of  domestic  life  which  affect  health,  economy, 
comfort    and    true    recreation!     Think    of    the   effect  if  the  public 
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schools  of  America  were  wisely  to  enter  protest  against  the  annual 
waste  of  money  by  selfish  indulgence  in  so  many  slight  matters,  in 
things  themselves  harmless  as  well  as  those  that  are  injurious,  and 
think  how  economy  might  be  promoted  by  which  home  libraries  might 
be  built  up,  and  rational,  educating,  and  delightful  recreations 
enjoyed. 

When  once  the  people  out-of-school  become  students  and  popular 
sympathy  and  co-operation  are  obtained,  how  certainly  must  society 
be  improved. 

Thus  we  shall  give  to  poor  and  busy  people  a  larger  world  to  live 
in,  worthy  ideals  to  inspire  them;  exalted  associations  with  the  best 
characters  in  literature  and  in  active  life;  the  horizon  enlarged  and 
illuminated ;  the  weariness  and  monotony  of  daily  occupation  relieved ; 
true  aspiration  and  personal  influence  intensified;  the  lowliest  labor 
transformed  into  a  lofty  and  dignified  ministry;  millions  of  people 
rescued  from  self-contempt,  frivolity,  and  folly ;  the  drudges  of  soci- 
ety, the  overworked  masses,  finding  the  new  joy  which  comes  from  a 
love  of  literature  and  science,  and  interest  in  history,  and  delight  in 
art;  children  learning  how  from  humblest  homes  broad  avenues  reach 
out  into  the  highest  places;  plain  homes  made  centers  of  beauty, 
decorative  art  in  humblest  places  contributing  to  a  genuine  aesthetic 
training. 

Thus  the  education  of  the  people  out-of-school  must  tend  to  the 
dignifying  of  labor. 

Have  you  never  thought  that  there  are  two  distinctly  marked 
classes  of  very  poor  people ;  that  one,  though  desperately  poor,  may 
belong  to  the  highest  and  most  aristocratic  society  in  the  land,  while 
the  other,  raised  in  poverty,  feeling  the  bitterness  of  it,  may  be  per- 
sonally reduced  by  it,  humiliated,  degraded,  and  full  of  self-contempt? 

But  a  family  may  be  raised  in  poverty  and  its  members  never  know 
that  they  are  poor.  They  must  work.  They  must  all  work.  They 
must  work  very  hard.  But  they  have  high  thoughts,  much  love,  few 
books,  but  good  books,  lofty  aspirations,  unfailing  self-respect.  The 
pictures  on  the  wall  are  cheap  but  they  are  good.  Little  memorials 
are  found  here  and  there,  coming  perhaps  from  another  generation, 
souvenirs, — a  bit  of  Parian  marble,  fine  china,  a  costly  book,  a  piece 
of  old  furniture,  a  few  faded  letters, — but  the  intelligence  of  two  gen- 
erations or  more  throws  its  spell  over  the  present,  and  the  children  of 
the  family  grow  up  to  recognize  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  very 
best  society.  They  never  think  of  money  having  anything  to  do  with 
determining  whether  society  is  good  or  not.  It  may  be  some  dear 
old  grandmother  sits  in  her  chair  chattering  about  better  days; 
tells  sweet  stories  of  the  past;  and  keeps  always  at  that  fireside  images 
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of  life  in  a  home  where  literature,  art,  and  piety  were  appreciated. 
Thus  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  past  has  its  effect  on  the 
family  for  generations. 

We  must  train  the  people  to  understand  that  no  trade  is  degrading 
when  pursued  by  a  man  or  woman  of  true  ideals,  pure  motive,  and  holy 
purpose.  Do  you  remember  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  who  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples?  Who  ever  thinks  of  his  act  as  a  degradation? 
See  the  ministry  and  meaning  of  it  all  in  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torian who  records  the  fact:  **  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  came  forth  from  God  and  goeth 
unto  God,  riseth  from  supper  and  layeth  aside  his  garments;  and  he 
took  a  towel  and  girded  himself*  and  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 
A  man  can  afford  to  do  what  the  world  accounts  the  basest  service  if 
only  his  alliances  are  divine  and  his  consciousness  replete  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  infinite  relationships. 

**Do  you  think,"  said  a  poor  sewing  girl  to  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  in  one  of  our  enterprising  American  towns — **Do  you 
think  that  your  father  would  let  me  come  at  some  time  to  your  house 
to  look  at  a  fine  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  which,  I  am  told, 
you  have?  Some  one  told  me  that  when  your  father  was  in  Europe 
he  bought  many  good  pictures,  and  that  among  them  he  has  a  fine 
copy  of  one  by  Raphael.  I  have  been  reading  and  studying  about 
Raphael,  but  have  only  engravings  and  photographs  to  aid  me.  I 
should  so  much  love  to  see  a  good  copy  in  color.  The  original  I  may 
not  hope  to  see." 

The  daughter  of  the  millionaire  replied:  **Why  of  course  you  can 
come.  My  father  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  at  the  pictures. 
We  have  lots  of  pictures.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  copies 
of  Raphael's  or  not,  but  we  have  lots  of  pictures.  Nobody  looks  at 
them  at  our  house.  They  hang  on  the  walls.  They  decorate  the 
rooms  beautifully,  but  I  never  give  any  attention  to  them  as  pictures. 
Of  course,  father  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come." 

One  day  the  sewing  girl  modestly  calls  at  the  home  of  luxury.  She 
is  ushered  into  the  parlor.  The  windows  are  opened  to  give  her  the 
best  light.  She  stands  before  the  one  of  which  she  has  read  so  much. 
She  studies  it  carefully.  Critically  as  she  stands  there  she  reads  pas- 
sages from  art  critics,  which  she  has  read  over  and  over  again.  She 
discovers  tone,  touch,  expression,  and  a  charm  which  the  millionaire 
and  his  daughter  never  thought  of  looking  for.  She  goes  away 
inspired.  She  carries  the  picture  in  her  thought  into  her  daily  labor. 
She  is  invited  to  come  whenever  she  pleases,  for  as  the  daughter  of 
the  millionaire  says:  ** Nobody  here  cares  for  these  things  except  as 
decorations  for  the  parlor.     You  will  always  be  welcome."     Will  you 
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tell  me  who  owns  that  picture  in  the  parlor  of  the  millionaire?  Who 
owns  it?     Is  it  the  millionaire  or  the  sewing  girl? 

In  this  way  the  architecture  of  the  town,  of  its  public  buildings, 
and  of  its  private  mansions;  the  libraries,  the  museums,  the  gardens, 
and  all  the  provisions  of  our  increasingly  generous  civilization  belong 
to  the  people  themselves.  To  the  people  who  know,  who  think,  who 
have  taste,  who  love,  who  live  to  be  and  to  know  and  to  do,  and  who 
constitute  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  republic. 

In  your  efforts,  O  teachers  of  this  royal  generiation,  apply  your- 
selves with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  16,000,000  within 
the  school,  but  every  day  in  your  thought,  in  your  aspirations,  in  your 
endeavors,  remember  that  you  also  are  charged  with  the  responsibilfty 
of  teaching  and  bringing  into  a  school  of  their  own  the  54,000,000 
out-of-school ! 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  MORAL  CULTURE. 


BY  DAVID    STARR    JORDAN,    PRESIDENT  OF    LELAND    STANFORD    JR.    UNI- 
VERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 

In  making  a  plea  for  nature  study  as  a  means  of  moral  culture,  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  an  overstatement,  nor  to  claim  for  such  study  any 
occult  or  exclusive  power.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  so  much  nature  in 
the  schools,  so  much  virtue  in  the  scholars.  The  character  of  the 
teacher  is  a  factor  which  must  always  be  counted  in ;  but  the  best 
teacher  is  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  nature,  the  one  who  is  most 
effective  in  developing  individual  wisdom.  To  seek  knowledge  i.^ 
better  than  to  have  knowledge.  The  essense  of  character  building 
lies  in  action.  Precepts  of  virtue  are  useless  unless  they  are  built  into 
life.  At  birth,  or  before,  **The  gate  of  gifls  is  closed."  It  is  the  art 
of  life,  out  of  variant  and  contradictory  materials  passed  down  to  us 
from  our  ancestors,  to  build  up  a  coherent  and  efiFective  individual  char- 
acter. /jCharacter-building  is  action,  not  imitation.  The  chief  value 
of  nature  study  in  character-building  is  that,  like  life  itself,  it  deals 
with  realities.  The  experience  of  living  is  of  itself  a  form  of  nature 
study.  ^  One  must,  in  life,  make  his  own  observations,  frame  his  own 
inductions  and  apply  them  in  action  as  he  goes  along.  The  habit  of 
finding  out  the  best  thing  to  do  next  and  then  doing  it  is  the  basis  of 
character.  A  strong  character  is  built  up  by  doing,  not  by  imitation, 
nor  by  feeling,  nor  by  suggestion.  I  Nature  study,  if  it  be  genuine,  is 
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essentially  doing.  This  is  the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  moral 
agent.J  To  deal  with  truth  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  know  truth  when 
we  see  it  in  action.     To  know  truth  precedes  all  sound   morality. 
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There  is  a  great  impulse  to  virtue  in  knowing  something  well.  To 
know  it  well  is  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  its  facts  or  laws;  to  feel 
that  its  qualities  and  forces  are  inevitable.  To  do  this  is  the  essence 
of  nature  study  in  all  its  forms. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  history  treats  of  the  actions  of  men, 
and  that  it  therefore  gives  the, student  the  basis  of  right  conduct.  But 
neither  of  these  propositions  aSe  true.  History  treats  of  the  records 
of  the  acts  of  men  and  nations.  But  it  does  not  involve  the  action  of 
the  student  himself.  The  men  and  women  who  act  in  history  are  not 
the  boys  and  girls  we  are  training.  Their  lives  are  developed  through 
their  own  efforts,  not  by  contemplation  of  the  efforts  of  others. 
They  work  out  their  problem  of  action  more  surely  by  dissecting 
frogs  or  hatching  butterflies  than  by  what  we  tell  them  of  Lycurgus  or 
Joan  of  Arc.  Their  reason  for  virtuous  action  must  lij&4ii#:heir  own 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  not  in  the  fact  that  Lincoln  or  Washing- 
ton or  William  Tell  or  some  c^cr  half-mythical  personage  would  have 
done  .so  and  so  under  like  conditions.  ([The  rocks  and  shells,  the 
frogs  and  lilies  always  tell  the  absolute  truth.  Association  with  these, 
under  right  direction,  will  build  up  a  habit  of  truthfulnessjwhich  the 
lying  story  of  the  cherry  tree  is  powerless  to  effect.  If  history  is  to  be 
an  agency  for  moral  training  it  must  become  a  nature  study.  It  must 
be  the  study  of  original  documents.  When  it  is  studied  in  this  way  it 
has  the  value  of  pther  nature  studies.  But  it  is  carried  on  under  great 
limitations.  Its  manuscripts  are  scarce,  while  every  leaf  on  the  tree 
is  an  original  document.  When  a  thousand  are  used,  or  used  up,  the 
archives  of  nature  are  just  as  full  as  ever.  From  the  intimate  affinity 
with  the  problems  of  life,  the  problems  of  nature  study  derive  a  large 
part  of  their  value.  Because  life  deals  with  i-ealities,  the  visible 
agents  of  the  overmastering  fates,  it  is  well  that  our  children  should 
study  the  real,  rather  than  the  conventionah^  Let  them  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  inevitable  instead  of  the  made  up;  with  laws  and  forces 
which  can  be  traced  in  objects  and  forms  actually  before  them  rather 
than  with  those  which  seem  arbitrary  or  which  remain  inscrutable.  To 
'use  concrete  illustrations,  there  is  a"greater  moral  value  in  the  study  of 
magnets  than  in  the  distinction  between  shall  and  will,  in  the  study 
of  birds  or  rocks  than  in  that  of  diacritical  marks  or  postage  stamps, 
in  the  development  of  a  frog  than  in  the  longer*  or  the  shorter  cate- 
chism, in  the  study  of  things  than  in  the  study  of  abstractions.  There 
is  doubtless  a  law  underlying  abstractions  and  conventionalities,  a  law 
of  catechism,  or  postage  stamps,  or  grammatical  solecisms,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  the  student.  Its  consideration  does  not  strengthen  his 
N.  impression  of  inevitable  truth.  There  is  the  greatest  moral  value  as 
well  as  intellectual  value  in  the  independence  that  comes  from  know* 
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ing,  and  knowing  that  one  knows  and  why  he  knows.  This  gives  a 
spinal  column  to  character,  which  is  not  found  in  the  flabby  goodness 
of  imitation  or  the  hysteric  virtue  of  <5uggestion.  Knowing  what  is 
right  and  why  it  is  right  before  doing  it,  is  the  basis  of  greatness  of 
character. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  animal  or  the  man  is  essentially  a 
device  to  make  action  effective  and  to  keep  it  safe.  The  animal  is  a 
machine  in  action.  Toward  the  end  of  motion  all  other  mental  pro- 
cesses tend.  All  functions  of  the  brain,  all  forms  of  nerve  impulse, 
are  modifications  of  the  simple  reflex  action,  the  automatic  transfer 
of  sensations  derived  from  external  objects  into  movements  of  the 
body. 

The  sensory  nerves  furnish  the  mind  of  man  all  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  The  brain,  sitting  in  absolute  darkness,  judges  these 
sensations,  and  sends  out  corresponding  impulses  to  action.  The 
sensory  nerves  are  the  brain's  sole  teachers,  the  motor  nerves  and 
through  them  the  muscles  are  the  I: rain's  only  servants.  The 
untrained  brain  learns  its  lessons  poorly  and  its  commands  are  vacil- 
lating and  ineffective.  In  like  manner,  the  brain  which  has  been  mis- 
used shows  its  defects  in  ill-chosen  action,  the  action  against  which 
nature  protests  through  her  whip  of  misery.  In  this  fact  that  nerve 
alteration  means  ineffective  action,  lying  brain  and  lying  nerves,  rests 
the  great  argument  for  temperance,  the  great  argument  against  all 
forms  of  nerve  tampering,  from  the  coffee  habit  to  the  **protracted 
meetings." 

The  senses  are  intensely  practical  in  their  relation  to  life.  The 
processes  of  natural  selection  make  and  keep  them  so.  Only  those 
phases  of  reality  which  our  ancestors  could  render  into  action  are 
shown  to  us  by  our  senses.  If  we  can  do  nothing  in  any  case  we  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  senses  tell  us  essential  truth  about  rocks  and 
trees,  food  and  shelter,  friends  and  enemies.  They  answer  no  prob- 
lems in  chemistry.  They  tell  us  nothing  about  atom  or  molecule. 
They  give  us  no  ultimate  facts.  Whatever  is  so  small  that  we  cannot 
handle  it  is  too  small  to  be  seen.  Whatever  is  too  distant  to  be 
reached  is  not  truthfully  reported.  The  '*  X-rays"  of  light  we  cannot 
see,  because  our  ancestors  could  not  use  them.  The  sun  and  stars, 
the  clouds  and  the  sky,  are  not  at  all  what  they  appear  to  be.  The 
truthfulness  of  the  senses  fails  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 
Were  it  not  so  we  should  be  smothered  by  truth.  We  should  be  over- 
whelmed  by  the  multiplicity  of  our  own  sensations,  and  truthful 
response  in  action  would  become  impossible.  Hyperaesthesia  of  any 
or  all  of  the  senses  is  a  source  of  confusion,  not  of  strength.  It  is 
essentially  a  phase  of  disease,  and  it  shows  itself  in  ineffectiveness, 
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not  in  increased  power.  Besides  the  actual  sensations,  the  so-called 
realities,  the  brain  retains  also  the  sensations  which  have  been  and  are 
not  wholly  lost.  Memory  pictures  crowd  the  mind,  mingling  with 
pictures  which  are  brought  in  afresh  by  the  senses.  The  force  of  sug- 
gestion causes  the  mental  states  or  conditions  of  one  person  to  repeat 
themselves  in  another.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain  itself  fur- 
nish another  series  of  feelings  with  which  the  brain  must  deal. 
Moreover,  the  brain  is  charged  with  impulses  to  action  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  surviving  because  they  are  useful. 
With  all  these  arises  the  necessity  for  choice  as  a  function  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  must  neglect  or  suppress  all  sensations  which  it  cannot 
weave  into  action.  The  dog  sees  nothing  that  does  not  belong  to  its 
little  world.  The  man  in  search  of  mushrooms  ** tramples  down  oak 
trees  in  his  walks.'*  To  select  the  sensations  that  concern  us  is  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  attention.  /  The  suppression  of  undesired  actions 
is  a  function  of  the  will.  To  fihcTclata  for  choice  among  the  possible 
motor  responses  is  a  function  of  the  intellect.  Intellectual  persist- 
ency is  the  essence  of  individual  characterj 

As  the  conditions  of  life  become  more  complex,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  action  to  be  more  carefully  selected.     Wisdom  is  the  parent 
of  virtue.     Knowing  what  should  be  done  logically  precedes  doing  it.  . 
Good  impulses  and  good  intentions  do  not  make  action  right  or  safe. 
In  the  long  run  action  is  tested  not  by  its  motives  but  by  its  results. 

The  child  when  he  comes  into  the  world  has  everything  to  learn. 
His  nervous  system  is  charged  with  tendencies  to  reaction,  and 
impulses  to  motion,  which  have  their  origin  in  survivals  from  ancestral 
experiences.  |^xact  knowledge  by  which  his  own  actions  can  be 
made  exact  must  come  through  his  own  experiencej  The  experience 
of  others  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  his  own,  before  it  becomes 
wisdom.  Wisdom  is  knowing  what  it  is  best  to  do  next.  Virtue  is 
doing  it.  Doing  right  becomes  a  habit^if  it  is  pursued  long  enough. 
It  becomes  a  **second  nature**  or  a  higher  heredity.  The  formation  of 
a  higher  heredity  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  of  knowing  right  and  doing 
right  is  the  essence  of  character-building.  The  moral  character  is 
based  on  knowing  the  best,  choosing  the  best,  and  doing  the  best.  It 
cannot  be  built  up  on  imitation.  By  imitation,  suggestion,  and  con-  .\ 
ventionality,  the  masses  are  formed  and  controlled.  To  build  up  a 
man  is  a  noble  process,  demanding  materials  and  methods  of  a  higher 
order.  The  function  of  individual  education  is  to  break  up  the 
masses.  Only  the  robust  man  can  make  history.  Others  may  adorn 
it,  disfigure  it,  or  vulgarize  it.  The  growth  of  man  is  the  assertion  of 
individuality. 

The  first  relation  of  the  child  to  external  things  is  expressed  in 
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this:  What  can  I  do  with  it?  What  is  its  relation  to  me?  The  sen- 
sation goes  over  into  thought,  the  thought  into  action.  Thus  the 
impression  of  the  object  is  built  into  the  little  universe  of  his  mind. 
The  object  and  the  action  it  implies  are  closely  associated.  As  more 
objects  are  apprehended,  more  complex  relations  arise,  but  the  primal 
condition  remains.  What  can  I  do  with  it?  Sensation,  thought, 
action,  this  is  the  natural  sequence  of  each  completed  mental  process. 
As  volition  passes  over  into  action,  so  does  science  into  art,  knowl- 
edge into  power,  wisdom  into  virtue.  ,^ 
y^  By  the  study  of  realities  wisdom  is  built  up.  In  the  relations  of 
objects  he  can  touch  and  move,  the  child  comes  to  find  the  limita- 
tions of  his  powers,  the  laws  that  govern  phenomena  and  to  which  his 
actions  must  be  in  obedience.  So  long  as  he  deals  with  realities  these 
laws  stand  in  their  proper  relation.  **So  simple,  so  natural,  so  true,** 
says  Agassiz.  **This  is  the  charm  of  dealing  with  nature  herself. 
She  brings  us  back  to  absolute  truth  so  often  as  we  wander." 

So  long  as  the  child  is  led  from  one  reality  to  another,  never  lost 
in  words  or  in  abstractions,  so  long  this  natural  relation  remains. 
**What  can  1  do  with  it,"  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  **What  is  it  to 
me"  is  the  basis  of  personal  virtues. 

So  long  as  a  child  remains  about  the  home  of  his  boyhood  he 
knows  which  wav  is  north  and  which  is  east.  He  does  not  need  to 
orient  himself,  because  in  his  short  trips  he  never  loses  his  sense  of 
space  direction.  Hut  let  him  take  a  rapid  journey  in  the  cars  or  in 
the  night  and  he  may  find  himself  in  strange  relations.  The  sun  no 
longer  rises  in  the  east,  the  sense  of  reality  in  direction  is  gone,  and 
it  is  a  painful  effort  for  him  to  join  the  new  impressions  to  the  old. 
The  process  of  orientation  is  a  difficult  one,  and  if  facing  the  sun-rise 
in  the  morning  were  a  deed  of  necessity  in  his  religion,  this  deed 
would  not  be  accurately  performed. 

This  homely  illustration  applies  to  the  child.  He  is  taken  from  his 
little  world  of  realities,  a  world  in  which  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  the 
dogs  bark,  the  grasshopper  leaps,  and  the  water  falls;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  appear  simple  and  natural.  In  these  simple 
relations  moral  laws  become  evident.  ** The  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire,**  and  this  dread  shows  itself  in  action.  The  child  learns  what  to 
do  next,  and  to  some  extent  does  it.  By  practice  in  personal  respon- 
sibility in  little  things,  he  can  be  led  to  wisdom  in  large  ones.  For 
the  power  to  do  great  things  in  the  moral  world  comes  from  doing  the 


ght  in  small  things.      It   is  not  often  that  a  man   who  knows  that 

'' JKV'there  is  a  right  does  the  wrong.      Men  who  do  wrong  are  either  ignor- 

'*>^  ant  that  there  is  a  right,  or  else  thev  have  failed  in  their  orientation 

and  look  upon   the  right  as  wrong.  [  It  is  ihr  clinching  of  good  pur- 
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poses  with  good  actions  that  makes  the  man./  This  is  the  higher 
heredity,  that  is  not  the  gift  of  father  or  mother,  but  is  the  man's  own 
work  on  himself.  The  impression  of  realities  is  the  basis  of  sound 
morals  as  well  as  of  sound  intellect.  By  adding  near  things  to  near, 
the  child  tends  to  grow  into  wisdom.  **  Knowledge  set  in  order"  is 
science.     ^J^ 

[  Nature  study  is  the  beginning  of  science.  It  is  the  science  of  the 
child.  To  the  child  training  in  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  is 
more  valuable  than  knowledge  itself./  In  general  throughoji^  life 
sound  methods  are  more  important  than  sound  information.  §  Self-  / 
direction  is  more  important  than  innocence.  The  fool  may  be  inno- 
cent;  only  the  sane  and  the  wise  can  be  virtuQus.J 

L\x  is  the  function  of  science  to  find  out  the  real  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse^  Its  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation  and  the 
human  equation  in  statements  of  truth.  By  methods  of  precision  of 
thought,  and  instruments  of  precision  in  observation,  it  seeks  to  make 
our  knowledge  of  the  small,  the  distant,  the  invisible,  the  mysterious, 
as  accurate  as  our  knowledge  of  the  common  things  men  have  han- 
dled for  ages.  It  seeks  to  make  our  knowledge  of  common  things 
exact  and  precise,  that  exactness  and  precision  may  be  translated  into 
action.  The  ultimate  end  of  science,  as  well  as  its  initial  impulse,  is 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  To  make  right  action  possible  and 
prevalent  is  the  function  of  science.  **The  world  as  it  is"  is  the  pro- 
vince of  science.  In  proportion  as  our  actions  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  world  as  it  is,  do  we  find  the  world  beautiful,  glorious, 
divine.  The  truth  of  the  ** world  as  it  is"  must  be  the  ultimate 
inspiration  of  art,  poetry,  and  religion.  The  world,  as  men  have 
agreed  to  say  it  is,  is  quite  another  matter.  The  less  our  children 
hear  of  this,  the  less  they  will  have  to  unlearn  in  their  future  develop- 
ment 

when  a  child  is  taken  from  nature  to  the  schools  he  is  usually 

brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  conventionality.  Here  he  is  not  to  do 
but  to  imitate ;  not  to  see  or  handle  or  create,  but  to  remember. 
He  is  moreover  to  remember  not  his  own  realities  but  the  written  or 
spoken  ideas  of  others.  He  is  dragged  through  a  wilderness  of  gram- 
mar, with  thickets  of  diacritical  marks,  into  the  desert  of  metaphysics. 
He  is  taught  to  do  right  not  because  right  action  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  nature  of  himself  and  the  things  about  him,  but  because 
he  will  be  punished  somehow  if  he  does  not. 

He  is  brought  into  a  medley  of  words  without  ideas.  He  is  taught 
declensions  and  conjugations  without  number,  in  his  own  and  other 
tongues.  He  learns  things  easily  by  rote,  so  his  teachers  fill  him  with 
rote-learning.     Hence  grammar  and  language  have  become  stereo- 


yj^'^ 
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typed  as  education  without  a  thought  as  to  whether  undigested  words 
may  be  intellectual  poison.  And  as  the  good  heart  depends  on  the 
good  brain,  undigested  ideas  become  moral  poison  as  well. 

In  such  manner  the  child  is  bound  to  lose  his  orientation  as  to  the 
forces  which  surround  him  in  life.  If  he  does  not  recover  it,  he  will 
live  in  a  world  of  mixed  fancies  and  realities.  Nonsense  will  seem 
half  truth,  and  his  appreciation  of  truth  will  be  vitiated  by  its  lack  of 
clearness  of  definition,  by  its  close  relation  to  nonsense.  That  this  is 
no  slight  defect  can  be  shown  in  every  communit}'.  There  is  no 
intellectual  craze  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  a  following  among  the  edu- 
cated men  and.  women.  There  is  no  scheme  for  the  renovation  of  the 
social  order  so  silly  that  educated  men  will  not  invest  their  money  in 
it.  There  is  no  medical  fraud  so  shameless  that  educated  men  will 
not  give  it  their  certificate.  There  is  no  nonsense  so  unscientific  that 
men  called  educated  will  not  accept  it  as  science.  It  should  be  a 
function  of  the  schools  to  build  up  common  sense.  Folly  should  be 
crowded  out  of  the  schools.  We  have  built  costly  lunatic  asylums  for 
its  accommodation.  That  our  schools  are  in  a  degree  responsible  for 
current  follies,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  among  us  many 
teachers  who  have  never  seen  a  truth  in  their  lives.  There  are  many 
who  have  never  felt  the  impact  of  an  idea.  There  are  many  who  have 
lost  their  own  orientation  in  their  youth,  and  who  have  never  since 
been  able  to  point  out  the  sunrise  to  others.  It  is  no  extravagance  of 
language  to  say  that  diacritical  marks  lead  to  the  cocaine  habit,  nor 
that  the  ethics  of  metaphysics  points  the  way  to  the  higher  foolishness. 
There  are  many  links  in  the  chain  of  decadence,  but  its  finger  post's 
all  point  downward. 

'*Three  roots  bear  up  dominion,  knowledge,  will,  the  third,  obedi- 
ence. **  This  statement  which  Lowell  applies  to  nations  belongs  to 
the  individual  man  as  well.  It  is  written  in  the  structure  of  his  brain 
— knowledge,  volition,  action,  and  all  three  elements  must  be  sound  if 
action  is  to  be  safe  and  effective. 

But  obedience  must  be  active  not  passive.  The  obedience  of  the 
lower  animals  is  automatic,  and  therefore  in  its  limits  measurably  per- 
fect. Lack  of  obedience  means  the  extinction  of  the  race.  Only  the 
obedient  survive,  and  hence  comes  about  obedience  to  ''sealed 
orders**, — obedience  by  reflex  action  in  which  the  will  takes  little  part. 

In  the  early  stages  of  human  development  the  instincts  of  obedi- 
ence were  dominant.  Great  among  these  was  the  instinct  of  conven- 
tionality by  which  each  man  follows  the  path  others  have  found  safe. 
The  church  and  the  state,  organizations  of  the  strong,  have  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  weak.  It  has  often  resulted  that  the  wiser  this 
direction  the  greater  the  weakness  it  was  called  on  to  control.     The 
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**  sealed  orders  "  of  human  institutions  took  the  place  of  the  automa- 
tism of  instinct.  Against  **sealed  orders"  the  individual  man  has  been 
in  constant  protest.  The  **warfare  of  science"  was  a  part  of  this  long 
struggle.  The  Reformation,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  are  all  phases  of  this  great  conflict.  The  function  of 
democracy  is  not  good  government.  If  that  were  all,  it  would  not 
deserve  the  efforts  spent  on  it.  Better  government  than  any  king  or 
congress  or  democracy  has  yet  given  could  be  obtained  through  the 
automatic  processes  of  competitive  examinations.  By  this  we  could 
get  along  with  one-half  our  number  of  rulers  and  at  one-fourth  the 
present  cost.  Even  an  ordinary  intelligence  office  or  employment 
bureau  for  statesmen  would  serve  us  better  than  we  are  served  by 
caucus  and  convention.  But  not  for  long.  The  people  who  could  be 
ruled  in  this  way  would  be  a  people  not  worth  saving.  But  this  is  not 
the  point  at  issue.  Government  too  good,  as  well  as  too  bad,  may 
have  a  baneful  influence  on  men.  Its  character  is  a  secondary  matter. 
The  function  of  self-government  is  to  intensify  individual  responsibil- 
ity, to  promote  abortive  attempts  at  wisdom,  through  which  true  wis- 
dom may  come  at  last.  Democracy  is  nature  study  on  a  grand  scale.  -^ 
The  republic  is  a  huge  laboratory  of  civics,  a  laboratory  in  which 
strange  experiments' are  performed,  but  by  which,  as  in  other  labora- 
tories, wisdom  may  arise  from  experience,  and  having  arisen  may  work 
itself  out  into  virtue. 

**The  oldest  and  best  endowed  university  in  the  world,"  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  tells  us,  **is  life  itself.  Problems  tumble  easily  apart  in  the  field, 
that  refuse  to  give  up  their  secret  in  the  study  or  even  in  the  closet. 
Reality  is  what  educates  us,  and  reality  never  comes  so  close  to  us 
with  all  its  powers  of  discipline  as  when  we  encounter  it  in  action. 
In  books  we  find  truth  in  black  and  white,  but  in  the  rush  of  events 
we  see  truth  at  work.  It  is  only  when  truth  is  busy  and  we  are  our- 
selves personally  mixed  up  in  its  activities,  that  we  learn  to  know  of 
how  much  we  are  capable  or  win  the  power  by  whicH  these  capabilities 
can  be  made  over  into  effect." 

Mr.  Jackman  has  well  said:  **Children  always  start  with  imitation,  \^ 
and  very  few  people  ever  get  beyond  it.  The  true  moral  act,  how- 
ever, is  one  performed  in  accordance  with  a  known  law,  that  is  just 
as  natural  as  the  law  which  determines  which  way  a  stone  shall  fall. 
The  individual  becomes  moral  in  the  highest  sense  when  he  chooses 
to  obey  this  law  by  acting  in  accordance  with  it:" 

Conventionality  is  not  morality  and  may  co-exist  with  vice  as  well 
as  with  virtue;  for  the  obedience  which  lasts  is  the  product  of  individ- 
ual knowledge  and  will.  It  is  the  progressive  response  to  higher  and 
higher  laws  as  the  individual  comes  to  recognize  them  in  his  own 
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experience.  The  welfare  of  man  is  not  primarily  security  from  decep- 
tion and  evil  influences.  It  goes  with  the  growth  of  his  power  to 
recognize  illusions  and  to  base  his  action  on  realities.  Obedience 
induced  by  deception  cannot  be  permanent.  Wrong  information,  it 
is  true,  may  lead  to  right  action,  or  falsehood  may  secure  the  obedi- 
ence to  a  natural  law  which  would  otherwise  be  violated.  But  in  the 
long  run,  men  and  nations  pay  dearly  for  every  illusion  they  cherish. 
For  every  sick  man  healed  at  Denver  or  Lourdes,  ten  well  men  will  be 
made  sick.  Faith  cure  and  patent  medicine  feed  on  the  same  victims. 
For  every  Schlatter  who  is  worshipped  as  a  saint,  some  equally  harm- 
less lunatic  will  be  stoned  as  a  witch.  This  scientific  age  is  beset  by 
the  non-science  which  its  altruism  has  made  safe.  The  development  of 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  has  given  security  to  a  vast  cloud  of 
follies  which  would  be  destroyed  in  the  unchecked  competition  of  life. 
It  is  the  soundness  of  our  age  which  has  made  what  we  call  its 
decadence  possible.  It  is  the  undercurrent  of  science  which  has  given 
security  to  human  life,  a  security  which  obtains  for  fools  as  welPas  for 
sages. 

For  protection  against  all  these  follies  which  so  soon  fall  into  vices 
or  decay  into  insanity,  we  must  look  to  the  schools.  \  sound  recogni- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  in  human  affairs  is  our  best  safeguard.  The 
old  common  sense  of  the  **un-high-scho()led  man,"  aided  by  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  directed  by  logic,  must  be  carried  over  into 
the  schools.  Clear  thinking  and  clean  acting,  we  believe,  is  a  product 
of  the  study  of  nature.  When  mea  have  made  themselves  wise  in  the 
wisdom  which  may  be  completed  in  action-  they  have  never  failed  to 
make  themselves  good.  When  men  have'  become  wise  with  the  lore 
of  others,  the  learning  which  ends  in  self  and  does  not  spend  itself  in 
action,  they  have  become  neither  virtuous  nor  happy.  /**Much  study  is  a  >-.-v 
weariness  of  the  flesh.")  Thought  without  action  ends  in  intense 
fatigue  of  soul,  the  disgust  with  all  the  ''sorry  sctP|^  of  things 
entire,"  which  is  the  mark  of  the  unwholesome  and  insHdjlkilosophy 
of  pessimism.  This  philosophy  finds  its  condemnation  in  tnenfact  that 
it  has  never  yet  been  translated  into  pure  and  helpful  life. 

With  our  children  the  study  of  words  and  abstractions  alone  may 
in  its  degree  produce  the  same  results.  I^k^e  studies  have  long 
been  valued  as  a  **  means  of  grace"  because  tnOfPRouse  the  enthusiasm, 
the  love  of  work,  which  belongs  to  open-eyed  youth.  The  child  blase 
with  the  moral  precepts  and  irregular  conjugations,  turns  with  delight, 
to  the  unrolling  of  ferns  and  the  songs  of  birds.  /There  is  a  moral 
training  in  clearness  and  tangibility.  An  occult  impulse  to  vice  is 
hidden  in  all  vagueness  and  in  all  teachings  meant  to  be  heard  but  not 
to  be  understood.     Nature  is   never    obscure,   never   occult,    never 
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esoteric.  She  must  be  questioned  in  earnest,  else  she  will  not  reply. 
But  to  every  serious  question  she  returns  a  serious  answer.  **Simple, 
natural,  and  true,*'  should  make  the  impression  of  simplicity  and  truth. | 
Truth  and  virtue  are  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield.  As  leaves 
pass  over  into  flowers,  and  flowers  into  fruit,  so  are  wisdom,  virtue 
and  happiness  inseparably  related. 
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BY    O.    S.     WESTCOTT,    PRINCIPAL  OF    NORTH    DIVISION    HIGH  SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO. 

The  moral  man  and  the  intellectual  man  and  the  physical  man 
constitute  indeed  the  same  man.  Psychologists  and  intellectual  phil- 
osophers, from  time  immemorial,  have  found  it  impossible  to  stay 
upon  the  ground  supposedly  their  own,  as  witness  the  paper  of  Presi- 
dent Jordan  we  have  just  heard,  without  constantly  trenching  upon 
the  premises,  each  of  the  other.  In  our  modern  treatment  of  the 
physical  basis  of  life,  of  the  developing  convolutions  of  the  brain,  of 
the  functions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  same,  we  find  ourselves,  with 
marvelous  frequency,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  bridge,  that  once 
seemed  over  a  far  wider  stretch,  to  connect  the  intellectual  with  the 
physical  man.  Even  with  the  broadest  preparation,  then,  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  treat  of  men  as  a  triple-entity, 
but  rather  as  a  unit.  That,  as  we  were  told  last  evening,  the  brain 
matures  many  years  after  the  cranium  has  attained  its  full  dimensions, 
is  only  another  indication  of  the  same  difficulty.  The  old  adage  of 
the  pedagogues,  **Non  multa  sed  multum,**  is  in  nature  study  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Indeed,  a  new  phraseology, 
**  Non  multum  sed  multa,  * '  is  sure  to  become  the  motto  of  the  devotee  of 
biological  science.  When  two-score  and  more  years  ago  many  of  us 
were  contending  with  the  tasks  set  us  in  school,  nothing  was  deemed 
of  greater  difficulty  than  the  deciphering  and  interpreting  of  some  of 
the  choruses  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies.  And  yet,  I  undertake  to  say 
that,  if  difficulties  surmounted  are  at  all  indicative  of  intellectual 
strength  gained,  the  mere  identification  of  strangers  in  zoological  sci- 
ence by  the  discrimination  of  characters  on  which  this  identification 
depends  is  often  a  more  perplexing  task  than  anything  we  met  in  the 
Greek  tragedians.  When  we  reflect  that  in  the  maturity  of  manhood 
we  find  ourselves,  in  nature  study,  confronting  tasks  so  difficult,  and 
remember  that  in  our  callow  youth  the  other  tasks  indeed  were  not 
insurmountable,  the  comparison  is  rendered  still  stronger.     The  moral 
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quality  which  we  designate  truthfulness  is  also,  in  its  exercise,  an 
intellectual  gratification,  preceded,  as  it  must  be,  by  careful  and 
accurate  observation,  supplemented  by  scientific  deduction. 

To  illustrate:  When  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  111., 
many  years  ago,  it  happened  that  at  about  that  time  there  was  almost 
a  plague  of  a  certain  neuropterous  insect,  which,  in  its  early  stages, 
lived  in  the  Mississippi  river.  This  insect,  appearing  in  countless 
numbers  at  this  time,  was  dubbed  by  the  people  **the  mormon  fly,'* 
and,  in  some  localities,  it  has  retained  the  name  ever  since.  This 
insect  is  also  abundant  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  many  of  our  northern 
fresh  waters.  Coming  from  Niagara  Falls  last  Tuesday,  I  found  one 
on  the  window  of  the  car  on  which  I  rode,  and,  presenting  it  to  a 
friend,  asked  him  to  examine  its  mouth.  Though  I  furnished  him 
with  a  good  Bausch  and  Lomb  achromatic  triplet,  he  was  unable  to 
locate  its  mouth.  I  submitted  it  to  several  others  of  my  acquaintance 
on  the  car,  but  usually  with  no  result.  As  I  anticipated,  however, 
one  searcher  alleged  that  he  had  discovered  it.  The  truth  was  that 
the  insect  had  no  mouth,  and  that  the  last  gentleman  was  deceived 
by  or  easily  imposed  upon  by  his  vision.  This  result  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  with  adults  whose  powers  of  observation  have  not  been  skil- 
fully developed.  Now  here  is  a  burning  curiosity  excited  to  know  why 
this  particular  insect  should  be  unprovided  with  mouth,  or  masticatory 
apparatus.  The  fair  inference  that  its  life  is  of  necessity  brief  is  in 
the  line  of  a  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  if  the  tyro 
assumes  the  insect  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Ephemeridae,  he  will 
not  be  very  far  from  wrong,  as  the  Phrydaneidae  to  which  family  the 
insect  belongs  are  near  neighbors  of  the  Ephemerids. 

The  imagination  is  surely  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  thinking  of 
this  curious  denizen  of  nature's  vast  storehouse.  The  memory  is 
exercised  in  recalling  its  form,  particularly  its  face,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, and  finally  the  man  is  sure  to  be  spurred  by  the  determining 
will  to  make  researches  in  similar  directions,  with  a  view  to  new  dis- 
coveries. 

With  the  young  there  is  no  more  stimulating  study  than  that  of 
nature.  It  is  per  sc  attractive,  and  with  an  informed  and  enthusiastic 
teacher,  the  influence  of  the  study  is  beyond  comparison.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  attendance  in  one  high  school 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  vastly  better  by 
reason  of  the  interest  excited  and  maintained  in  a  sensible  and  attrac- 
tive method  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  zoology  and  botany.  Such 
study  is  illimitable.  It  remains  with  the  student  during  life.  Its 
attractions  are  irresistible.  [  Send  a  pupil  from  school  with  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  in  any  department,  and 
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they  are  never  thereafter  closedj  Teach  him  the  use  of  the  compound 
microscope,  and  it  is  always  at  the  service  of  his  intellect  and  his 
soul.  In  what  better  field,  pray,  may  the  fifty-four  thousand  of  whom 
we  ^heard  last  evening  be  educated  and  developed  and  expanded  in 
intellect  and  heart  and  soul,  than  in  the  limitless  field  of  nature? 
Here,  surely,  may  the  five  points  of  Bishop  Vincent's  ambition  be 
beautifully  developed.  Here  in  observation  are  surely  the  desired 
''beginnings  of  education."  Here  is  his  ''capacity  for  acquisition" 
constantly  enlarged.  Here  his  "insatiate  desire'*  must,  of  necessity, 
follow.  The  resulting  "wisdom  in  application"  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
realized,  and  the  "well-balanced  character"  follows  as  surely  as  the 
day  the  night.  Witness  Thoreau,  Bryant,  Agassiz,  John  Burroughs, 
and  a  host  of  others,  ancient  and  modern,  whose  characters  have 
been  formed  through  nature  by  nature's  God. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  NATURE  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDU- 

CA  TION. 


BY    M.    G.     BRUMBAUGH,     PRESIDENT     OF     JUNIATA     COLLEGE,    HUNTING- 
DON,  PA. 

The  gift  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  new^  content  in  the  curriculum 
of  existing  schools.  It  was  the  gift  of  humanism  as  opposed  to  dogma 
and  scholasticism.  But  humanism  was  a  half-truth  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Bacon  and  Comenius  gave  fullness  to  our  concept  of 
educational  matter  by  demanding  a  place  for  the  investigation  of 
objective  nature.  Realism  became  the  rival  of  humanism;  and  the 
war  of  the  centuries  since  has  been  waged  for  supremacy  of  the  one 
as  opposed  to  the  other. 

Assuming  that  nature  has  a  content  of  sufficient  value  to  make  it 
worthy  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  indicate  how  this  content  may  be  most 
happily  utilized  by  the  teacher  for  the  child,  and  by  the  child  for 
himself. 

The  spirit  of  Spencer  and  Rousseau  had  given  to  education  in  the 
decade  between  1870  and  1880  a  distinctly  scientific  trend.  Nature 
was  to  be  studied,  but  only  in  formulae.  The  objective  world  was  t<? 
find  jreport  through  classification.  The  investigation  of  things  was 
to  be  made  by  the  scientist  for  the  child,  but  not  by  the  child  for 
itself.  The  text-book  was  to  be  learned,  but  the  sermons  of  science, 
much  less  those  of  nature,  were  never  heard  by  the  child. 

JA  teacher  talked  to  the  child;  and  the  singing  stream,  the  chatting 
crow,  the  murmuring  pines,  the  articulate  silences,  were  commanded  to 
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be  still.  Children  consumed  precious  time  committing  senseless  form- 
ulae about  things,  and  nature  was  parsed  and  analyzed  as  logically 
as  a  sentence  from  Caesar  or  HomerJ  The  child  in  school  sat  at  a 
dinner  of  husks,  yearning  for  the  ripe  kernels  of  truth  that  had  feasted 
his.  hungry  soul  and  satisfied  it  before  he  had  been  transformed  from 
a  ranger  at  will  to  a  bondman  without  will. 

This  craze  for  classified  knowledge  and  formulae  has  run  its  day, 
and  the  lingering  influence  of  its  riotous  career  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  over-systematic  presentation  of  almost  all  sorts  of  knowledge — 
in  the  so-called  topical  method  of  teaching,  by  which  the  child  learns 
outlines  without  any  corresponding  content;  in  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  headings  and  subheadings,  sequels  and  far-fetched  moral 
applications  of  all  forms  of  knowledge  as  presented  in  the  text-books 
for  children,  and  in  the  overwrought  classification  and  mathematically 
exact  gradations  in  our  systems  of  schools. 

Today  one  hears  little  of  this  systematic  craze,  and  too  little 
against  it.  /^bject  lessons  have  given  way  to  ** nature  study,'*  and 
the  new  term  is  coming  more  and  more  to  stand  for  an  appreciative 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  less  and  less  for  a  critical  analysis  of 
technical  terms.  We  are  changing  from  a  scientific  to  an  artistic 
study  of  nature  ;\  and  the  transition  marks  an  epoch  in  our  educational 
progress  greater  than  one  might  suppose.  It  indicates  a  feeling  of 
unrest  and  a  desire  for  new  lines  of  approach  to  what  must  necessarily 
be,  for  all  time  to  come,  a  content  of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  edu- 
cational work. 

What  is  nature's  message  to  the  child?  Have  we  interpreted  this 
message?  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  with  something  of  inspira- 
tion, has,  it  seems  to  me,  touched  the  heart  of  the  matter  from  the 
literary  side.  ** Under  the  present  educational  system  we  need  gram- 
mars and  languages  far  less  than  a  more  thorough  outdoor  experience. 
Flowery  banks  and  ripple-marked  shores  are  the  true  literary  models. 
jA  finely  organized  sentence  should  throb  and  palpitate  like  the  most 
delicate  vibrations  of  the  summer  air.j  Tried  by  the  outdoor  stand- 
ards, there  is  as  yet  no  literature,  but  only  glimpses  and  guideboards ; 
no  writer  has  yet  succeeded  in  sustaining  through  more  than  some 
single  occasional  sentence  that  fresh  and  perfect  charm. "  **Let  us 
interrogate  the  great  apparition  that  shines  so  peacefully  around  us. 
Let  us  inquire  to  what  end  is  nature."  Thus  writes  Emerson,  and  in 
answer  to  his  own  question  he  points  out  her  fourfold  function:  * 

1.  Her  commodity  value. 

2.  Her  beauty  value. 

3.  Her  language  value. 

4.  Her  discipline  value. 
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j  Nature's  commodity  value — her  value  to  the  physical  man — is  **the 
quality  that  appeals  to  nations  in  their  childhood,  to  men  in  their 
crudity,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  lower  phases  of  physical  sci- 
ence.** It  is  the  study  of  nature  in  the  spirit  of  gain.l  It  is  the 
debasement  of  nature  to  a  mere  dollar-and-cent  basis.  The  child 
from  this  point  of  view  is  taught  to  regard  the  objective  world  as 
representative  potentially  of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth,  andrhe  is  led 
to  feel  that  his  highest  service  to  the  race  and  himself  is  performed  by 
changing  this  possible  wealth  to  actual  wealth.;  Nature  becomes  the 
object  of  study  in  a  purely  selfish  way,  and  value  attaches  to  things 
in  proportion  to  their  ratings  in  financial  exchanges.  The  child 
unconsciously  opens  a  stock  exchange,  and  deals  in  objective  things 
as  a  broker  does  in  stocks.  The  market  is  ** bulled**  or  ** beared**  and 
the  values  fluctuate  as  his  interests  fluctuate.  Nature  comes  to  have 
no  fixed  value.  To  enhance  her  value  nature  is  formulated,  cata- 
logued, classified,  and  systematized  after  all  sorts  of  schemes;  and 
the  command,  **subdue  the  earth,"  is  made  to  read,  **subdue  the 
earth  for  gain.*' 

We  shall,  of  course,  never  be  able  to  rid  the  world  of  this  attitude. 
The  modern  scientific  spirit  lays  yearly  greater  stress  upon  it.  Our 
civilization  renders  this  aspect  of  nature  paramount.  The  public 
school  has  two  vital  truths  to  keep  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  char- 
acterization of  nature. 

i.^hildren  at  an  early  age  are  utterly  unable  to  interpret  this  les- 
son fairlj^  If  persisted  in,  it  must  result  in  false  impressions,  in  entire 
misunderstanding  of  the  relation  of  the  self  to  its  environment.  The 
young  child  cannot  adequately  grasp  the  message  of  sciencej  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  chiefest  of  sinners  along  this  line,  admits  that  the  orna- 
mental precedes  in  point  of  time  the  useful,  both  in  the  race  and  in 
the  individual.  Unfortunately  the  utility  value  is  frequently  the  only 
value  the  child  is  ever  asked  to  regard. 

2.  The  out-of-school  and  after-school  influences  all  emphasize  this 
aspect  of  nature  and  render  unnecessary  the  great  emphasis  too  often 
placed  upon  it  in  the  curriculum.  The  public  school  has  a  perfect 
right,  has  indeed  the  obligation,  to  take  into  account  this  tendency, 
and  where  great  stress  is  laid  by  influences  at  work  out  of  school,  the 
teacher  can  well  afford  to  place  less  stress  than  where  such  influences 
are  not  at  work,  The  public  school,  it  seems  to  me,  should  face 
problems  broadly,  and  read  its  mission  in  the  principles  of  the  profes- 
sion it  fosters,  rather  than  in  the  narrower  demands  of  the  money- 
mad  clamor  of  an  inconsiderate  populace. 

I  da  not  undervalue  the  practical  side  of  an  education;  I  do  not 
decry  the  study  of  science  in  our  schools;  I  simply  protest  against 
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narrow»ng  the  outlook  of  childhood  to  a  single  aspect  of  nature,  and 
thereby  putting  a  false  bias  upon  his  career. 

The  giant  oak  and  the  graceful  elm  may  represent  potentially  so 
many  feet  of  lumber  and  so  many  cords  of  wood ;  the  waving  gold  of 
the  summer  grain  may  stir  no  emotion  save  that  of  physical  content; 
the  moui\tain  stream  wooed  from  its  moss-mantled  couch,  moving  in 
showers  of  silver  and  clothed  with  rainbows,  may  excite  no  response 
in  the  youthful  beholder;  butt^t^  ought  not  to  be  so  J  The  public 
school  has  traduced  its  high  mission  if  it  is  so.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  recognizes  this  tendency  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  properly  raises  protest  in  the  following  statement:  *'A  child 
overtrained  to  analyze  and  classify  shades  of  color — examples  of  this 
one  finds  occasionally  in  a  primary  school  whose  specialty  is  *  objective 
teaching — might  in  later  life  visit  an  art  gallery  and  make  an  inventory 
of  colors  without  getting  even  a  glimpse  of  the  painting  as  a  work  of 
art.  A  parallel  to  this  would  be  the  mason's  habit  of  noticing  only 
the  brick  and  mortar,  or  the  stone  and  cement,  in  his  inspection  of 
the  architecture,  say,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  **  A  further  parallel 
was  noted  at  the  World's  Fair.  Two  women  came  suddenly  upon  that 
matchless  painting,  the  work  of  a  late  and  lamented  Pennsylvania 
genius,  called  ** Breaking  Home  Ties.**  After  consulting  their  cata- 
logue, and  ascertaining  its  name  and  author,  they  examined  the  paint- 
ing critically  and  one  remarked  to  the  other,  **Well,  what  old-fash- 
ioned wall  paper.**  To  their  critical  but  soulless  gaze,  one  is  led  to 
apply  the  truth  of  Wordsworth,  **A  primrose  by  the  river* s  brim,  a 
yellow  primrose  was  to  him — and  it  was  nothing  more.** 

The  beauty  value  in  nature  seems  to  me  to  be  too  much  neglected 
in  our  elementary  schools.  ***Our  American  life,**  says  an  eminent 
follower  of  Thoreau,  **still  needs,  beyond  all  things  else,  the  more 
habitual  cultivation  of  outdoor  habits.**  These  habits,  instead  of 
interfering  with  the  real  work  in  science,  will  give  the  very  basis  essen- 
tial to  good  scientific  work.  For  the  formulated  study  of  things  in 
the  high  and  normal  school  every  rational  mind  must  plead.  But  the 
basis  for  this^  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  early  life  of  the  child,  is  artistic , 
not  scientific.  The  eye  that  is  informed  and  re-enforced  by  a  sympa- 
thetic heart  is  better  prepared  for  true  investigation  than  the  eye  that 
moves  in  obedience  to  a  cold  and  calculating  intellect.  Professor 
Laurie  well  says,  **A11  thinkers  will  now  admit  that  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  at  least,  subjects  which  appeal  to  the  senses  and  connect  a 
boy  with  external  nature,  ought  to  take  precedence  of  all  others 
except  the  vernacular  language  and  arithmetic.**  But  Professor 
Laurie  stops  at  the  parting  of  the  way  between  humanism  and  sense- 
realism.     He  says  an  *' undisputed  thing  in  such   a   solemn   way.** 
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The  real  point  at  issue  is  deeper.  How  shall  the  boy  be  connected 
with  external  nature?  /My  contention  is  that  the  first  touch  should  be 
sympathetic,  not  systematicA  that  the  child  loves  to  classify  only 
where  he  first  loves ;  that  the  artistic  basis  is  the  best  preparation  for 
real  scientific  work. 

John  James  Audubon  had  his  boyhood  home  in  a  cave  on  the  banks 
of  the  Perkiomen  creek,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.  It  was  here  that 
his  soul  was  filled  with  rapturous  love  for  bird  life.  It  was  this  love 
that  led  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  secret  haunts  of  hum- 
ming bird  and  oriole.  First  an  artist,  then  a  scientist.  It  was  self- 
directed  research  after  his  own  plan,  investigation  prompted  of  love, 
that  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  first  ornithologist  of  America, 
perhaps  of  the  world.  And  this  is  typical  of  the  process  in  each  life. 
It  is  a  great  moment  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  first  meets  in  the  world 
of  things  the  object  for  which  his  soul  yearned — when  he  finds  the 
things  he  loves  and  the  things  that  link  him  lovingly  to  the  great 
world  without.  A  pupil  of  mine,  dull  and  listless  in  his  work  for  a 
year,  was  finally  persuaded  by  his  teacher  to  study  botany.  He  did 
his  text-book  work  in  an  indifferent  and  listless  manner.  Early  in 
June,  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  he  accompanied  his  class  to  a  private 
haunt  of  the  orchid  family.  Here  the  boy  unexpectedly  found  a  rare 
specimen,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  wet  ground  beside  the 
beautiful  flower,  wept  for  joy,  and  between  his  sobs  called  alternately 
to  his  teacher  and  to  his  God  in  his  moment  of  supreme  exaltation. 
That  boy  found  the  thing  he  loved.  He  loved  all  its  associates,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  botanists  Juniata  college  ever  produced. 

It  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  that  each  child  should  early 
in  life  be  given  the  opportunity  to  form  intimate,  sympathetic  associa- 
tions with  some  object  of  nature.*  It  is  not  so  important  to  determine 
for  him  what  that  object  shall  be  or  what  the  manner  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  that  some  association  be  formed.  Allow  his  own  taste  to 
select  and  his  own  emotions  to  direct  his  nature  companionships. 
The  boy  that  has  never  been  led  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  some 
objective  thing  has  not  taken  the  first  lesson  in  real  educational  pro- 
gress. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  may  seem  to  the  city  teacher  to  accept  this 
proposition  as  a  practical  one.  But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  eminently 
practical.  Within  convenient  reach  of  every  schoolroom  and  home 
in  the  city  are  priceless  associations  for  every  child.  In  the  words 
of  another,  every  child  may  be  led  to  assert  his  own  experience: 
**Who  could  be  before  me,  though  the  palace  of  Caesar  crack  and  split 
with  emperors,  while  I,  sitting  in  silence  on  a  cliff  of  Rhodes,  watched 
the  sun  as  he  swung  his  golden  censer  athwart  the  heavens?"  Born 
10 
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within  sight  of  miles  of  silence,  still  waters,  and  green  shores,  it  is 
fatal  to  all  great  advance  to  shut  this  vision  from  the  life  of  any  child. 
CEvery  pupil  should  seek  out  and  appropriate  to  himself  some  secret 
retreat,  all  his  own,  where  in  the  midst  of  loveliness  he  may  lie  down 
and  enjcy^  Is  not,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  country  child's  greater 
resources  in  the  exigencies  of  life  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
association  has  been  formed?  The  city  school  affords  superior  train- 
ing. The  country  school  in  many  cases  produces  a  superior  product. 
The  companionship  of  free  air  and  wide  vista  has  developed  a  largeness 
of  soul  so  marked  that  Mary  Lamb  reports  Wordsworth  as  holding  it 
**doubtful  whether  a  dweller  in  town  had  a  soul  to  be  saved."  The 
city  school  can  do  for  the  young  child  the  highest  service  by  aiding 
as  far  as  possible  in  creating  in  each  young  life  a  special  fondness  for 
nature.  The  splendid  work  being  done  now  in  many  high  schools 
and  training  schools  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  lack  of  this  work 
heretofore,  and  of  the  value  of  it  to  the  teacher  who  goes  into  the 
elementary  schools  to  quicken  a  like  fondness  in  each  child.  The 
success  of  this  work  is  conditioned  only  by  the  intensity  of  the  love  in 
the  pupil-teacher's  heart  as  she  approaches,  in  the  crowning  years  of 
her  training,  the  true  formulation  after  scientific  models  of  that  which 
her  soul  sincerely  loved  from  childhood.  It  is  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence in  the  child  life  to  plant  a  single  seed,  study  its  germination,  its 
growth,  its  bud,  its  leaf,  its  flower,  its  fruit, — to  see  in  this  single 
growth  a  type  of  the  season  when  **  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begot- 
ten," 

"  And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blcssom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 
The  full  stream  feeds  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  traveling  foot, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit: 
And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre, 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chest  nut- root." 

Let  educators  recognize  this  artistic  basis  for  true  scientific  work, 
and  boards  of  control  will  unite  with  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
granting  the  teacher  the  right  to  take,  not  a  holiday,  but  a  holy-day 
of  enthusiastic  and  genuine  educational  research  out  under  the  spread- 
ing trees,  along  our  beautiful  streams,  among  the  companionship  of 
flowers  and  birds,  beyond  the  valleys  that  laugh  as  they  are  covered 
with  the  gold  of  God,  and  where  the  shouts  of  His  happy  multitudes 
ring  around  the  waterfalls. 

No  child  is  sincerely  fitted  to  pursue  systematic  study  who  has  not 
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felt  a  homesickness  for  field  and  forest.  I  count  among  the  best 
experiences  of  my  life  days  spent  in  one  of  the  numerous  nooks  among 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  our  own  grand  state,  where,  in  years  agone, 

Wild  roved  an  Indian  girl, 

Bright  Alfarata, 
Where  sweep  the  waters  of 

The  blue  Juniata. 

Here  I  have  seen  the  morning  sun  crown  the  tallest  pine  on  the 
mountain's  crest  with  a  wreath  of  gold.  The  bird  choir  led  the  tri- 
umphal march  from  tree  to  tree,  until  the  valley,  flooded  with  light, 
hung  out  its  leafy  banners  to  herald  the  approach  of  day.  I  have  seen 
the  morning  mists,  purple  with  the  tinge  of  vine  and  leaf,  creep  sullenly 
to  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  spirit-haunted  hills.  I  have  seen  these 
same  shadows  at  eventide  leap  from  their  lair  and  drive  the  lingering 
light  of  an  autumn  day  up  the  eastern  slopes  and  hold  the  valley 
enthralled  in  a  double  darkness  of  night  and  shadow.  Wandering  along 
a  mountain  stream  that  leaps  from  the  open  sky  into  twilight  pools,  one 
may  hear  in  its  murmurs  all  the  songs  of  human  life.  It  sings  of  the 
meadows  beyond,  where  a  fortnight  ago  it  slept  between  fern-fringed 
banks  and  dreamed  of  stars.  Again  it  sings  in  plaintive  notes  a  song 
that  has  in  it  all  the  remembrance  of  the  lullaby  that,  half  in  sorrow, 
half  in  hope,  leaped  from  my  mother's  lips  and  made  my  young  soul 
yearn  for  the  sorrowless  song  of  heaven.  When  fretted  by  the  moun- 
tain storm  it  will  roar  a  hoarse  response  to  the  crashing  thunder,  and 
defy  the  lightning's  flash.  Along  its  narrow  channel  will  be  found  rock 
barriers  that  forbid  one's  onward  progress.  But  woo  them,  and  they 
too  will  reveal  to  you,  through  green-curtained  portals,  secret  haunts 
of  rare  flowers  and  rarer  birds.  Here  the  rhododendron  veils  the 
jagged  rocks,  and  mantling  mosses  put  their  fingers  upon  the  sorrow- 
ing stream  that  just  beyond  leaped  from  the  sunlight,  with  a  rainbow 
in  its  bosom,  and  woo  it  into  silence.  There  is  no  voice  here.  The 
insect  whisperings  are  stilled.  The  soul  is  in  nature's  holiday  haunt. 
Here  one  imbibes  the  spirit  of  rest  and  breathes  the  air  that  nature 
meant  only  for  her  own.  A  day  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  varied  beauty 
— and  such  scenes  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  child — will 
enhance  a  thousandfold  the  value  of  all  subsequent  study. 

A  child  should  be  encouraged  to  love  a  tree.  I  recall  now  a  grand 
old  maple  that  lifts  its  perfect  cone  of  green  from  the  plains  of  Ohio. 
It  is  to  me  an  object  of  almost  human  interest.  Its  photograph 
stands  on  my  desk  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  benefactors  among 
the  teachers  of  my  life.  There  is,  on  the  campus  of  the  grand  old 
University  of  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  a  mammoth  live  oak,  whose 
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perpetual  crown  of  green  has  for  a  century  been  an  object  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  inspiration.  It  is  today  one  of  the  most  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  that  institution. 

Nature  I^as  a  third  value  in  education,  namely  her  symbolic  or 
language  value — **the  revelation  through  type  and  symbol  of  an  eter- 
nal spirit,  beheld  shining  through  the  veil  of  outward  form  by  the 
mystic  of  all  ages,  from  Plato  to  Carlyle."  There  are  dreamy  child- 
ren in  almost  every  school  whose  life  light  is  burning  low  from  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  exercise  this  vision.  The  scientific  appeal  and  the 
artistic  appeal  will  not  touch  every  child.  The  teacher  must  be  con- 
versant with  this  aspect  of  nature  to  awaken  slumbering  possibilities 
in  some  of  the  rarest  minds  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  the  avenue 
through  which  to  reach  the  sensitive  and  reflective  spirit.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  artistic  impulse  on  the  poetic  as  opposed  to  the 
scientific  side.  One  finds  here,  in  nature's  symbolisms,  the  influence 
that  defies  classification,  and  ministers,  through  suggestion  and 
analogy,  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  unusual  and  the 
unnatural  child.  I  have  known  children  to  whom  the  objective  things 
were  mere  types.  They  found  the  realities  in  nature's  suggestions 
and  were  delighted,  in  a  quiet  way,  with  occasional  revelations  of  the 
things  they  sought.  In  this  aspect  of  nature  one  finds  the  real  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet.     It  led  Bryant  to  feel  that 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature*  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language. 

It  was  under  this  revelation  that  Shakespeare  found 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Wordsworth  felt  this  spell  and  sang, 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy* 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  youth  who  daily  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

With  which  one  should  compare  the  following  lines  on  childhood 
from  Vaughn's  ** Retreat:" 
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When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity, 
Oh,  how  I  Icng  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track, 
From  whence  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shady  city  of  palm  trees! 
But  ah !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay. 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way. 

Here,  too,  Byron,  the  restless,  found  peace  **in  mingling  with 
the  universe" — 

Tc  feel  what  I  can  ne'er  express. 
Yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

And  Coleridge,  in  the  presence  of  the  snow-crested  Alps,  exclaims: 

I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thoughts  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  to  give  emphasis  and  meaning  to  an 
aspect  of  nature  study  that  too  few  teachers  recognize  the  value  and 
significance  of,  when  it  possesses  the  child  spirit.  Still  fewer  teachers, 
I  fear,  regard  such  tendencies  in  the  child -as  of  any  special  worth. 
Indeed,  it  seems  just  to  assert  that  any  such  yearnings  are  promptly 
suppressed,  and  the  student  is  cautioned  and  admonished  to  pay 
attention  to  the  more  practical  things  of  life. 

Nature's  fourth  value — her  discipline.  **The  functions  of  nature 
a^  the  great  teacher,  who,  through  the  sternness  of  multiform  law, 
the  tenderness  of  multiform  suggestion,  molds  her  child,  aeon  after 
aeon,  into  the  likeness  of  a  perfect  man,'*  is  rarely  recognized  as  of 
any  special  utility  in  the  child  life.  While  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  substitute  the  rigid  economy  of  nature  for  the  equally  rigid, 
but  more  purposeful  and  reasonably  adjustable  discipline  of  a  trained 
human  spirit,  still  nature  does,  in  many  of  her  aspects,  give  point  and 
suggestion  to  the  discipline  of  the  growing  child.  He  learns  from  her 
that  the  best  things  are  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  is  thereby  encour- 
aged and  incited  to  greater  perseverance  in  the  trying  moments  of  his 
advance.  He  learns,  too,  that  processes  unfold  in  sequence,  and  that 
great  success  at  any  point  of  advance  is  achieved  only  by  carrying 
with  him  every  fact  and  principle  gathered  in  his  earlier  efforts.  Thus 
his  knowledge  becomes  not  only  clear,  but  also  distinct;  by  which 
one  is  to  understand  that  he  is  to  master  facts  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
He  is  not  only  to  see  the  given  principle,  truth,  or  fact,  as  distinct 
frpm  others,  but  he  is  to  see  it  in  its  relations.     Thus  he  prepares 
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himself  by  clear  knowledge  to  advance  to  correlated  knowledge.  He 
learns,  moreover,  that  values  in  education  are  to  be  measured  by 
intensity,  not  by  extensity;  i\\2itpo7ver  results  from  seeing  in  a  given 
compass  what  has  heretofore  escaped  discovery ;  that  efficiency  results 
from  seeing  newer  and  deeper  relations  in  old  lines  of  inquiry,  rather 
than  in  endeavoring  to  create  a  craze  by  proclaiming  a  new  sort  of 
content  for  educational  research ;  and  that  quasi-meaning  to  a  large 
number  of  concepts  is  infinitely  inferior  in  every  respect  to  richness 
and  depth  of  meaning  to  a  limited  number  of  terms. 

The  function  of  nature  is,  therefore,  fourfold:  and  gives  sugges- 
tion, method  and  material  for  molding  predisposed  childhood  into  the 
scientist,  the  artist,  the  mystic,  or  the  sage.  For  one  of  these  mes- 
sages every  normal  child  is  specially  fitted.  To  compel  him  to  follow 
one  of  these  lines  when  his  entire  life  trends  along  a  different  one 
results  too  often  in  stupidity  and  enervation.  Here,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  true  specialization.  The  child  should  be  lead  in  his  investigations 
along  what  is  to  him,  not  to  the  teacher,  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Regarding  this  as  a  center  in  his  educational  increase,  he  will  natur- 
ally and  readily  widen  his  area  of  inquiry  and  eventually  comprehend 
nature  in  her  fullness.  It  will  be  a  comprehension  centered  in  love 
and  in  interest,  and  will  give  the  child  an  organized  and  systematized 
outlook  upon  the  entire  field  of  objective  facts  from  his  self-selected 
centre;  thus  his  mind  will  compass  the  same  range  of  truth  as  his  fel- 
lows, but  it  will  be  a  distinct  and  individualized  outlook.  His  person- 
ality will  be  recognized.  His  knowledge  will  be  unique.  His  interest 
will  be  self-maintained.  His  place  in  the  social  relation  will  be 
enriched.  His  usefulness  will  be  enhanced,  and,  what  is  of  vital 
moment  to  him,  he  will  come  to  realize  more  and  more  as  his  life 
sweeps  onward  to  its  culmination,  that  he  has  focused  the  realm  of 
his  knowable  truths  upon  his  own  field  of  inquiry;  he  was  born  for  a 
purpose.  Education  aided  him  to  realize  that  purpose.  He  has 
learned  that  a  man  is  not  a  complete  man  until  he  is  an  educated 
man. 

The  system  of  public  education  will  merit  and  receive  his  life-long 
support  and  respect,  and  the  character  of  his  education  will  set  at 
rest,  forever,  the  widespread  discontent  with  existing  methods  in  our 
schools.  The  schools  can  win  by  their  own  process  their  entire  inde- 
pendence. 

There  follows,  therefore,  certain  truths  which  the  teacher  must 
come  to  accept  and  follow  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom: 

I.  That  every  child  can  be  reached  and  enthused:  that,  as  Mr. 
Payne  says,  '* every  child  can  be  educated  into  the  consciousness  of 
power  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  pleasure." 
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2.  That  there  is  a  line  of  approach  to  each  mind  along  which  the 
labor  of  education  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  That  a  teacher  by  the  study  of  a  child's  native  endowments 
should  be  conversant  with  all  these  lines  of  approach ;  that,  in  short, 
the  teacher  must  have  realized  in  his  own  experience  and  training 
vastly  more  than  any  one  child  can  attain  in  the  school ;  and  that  he 
cannot  give  to  the  child  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  unless  his  own 
knowledge  has  in  it  at  least  the  additional  element  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  characterization,  I  must  call  the  element  of  adequacy,  which 
is  understood  to  mean  analytics  beyond  the  analytic  power  of  the 
immature  mind,  and  which  results  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
''reserve  force"  in  the  teacher's  equipment. 

4.  That  the  child  unreached  and  unenthused  is  a  living  witness  to 
the  inefficiency  and  lack  of  breadth  in  the  scope  of  the  school  work. 

5.  That  by  far  the  largest  number  of  children  are  touched  by  the 
first,  or  commodity  value  of  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  science  must 
be  a  prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent,  element  in  the  curriculum. 

6.  That  the  life  career  of  the  average  child  emphasizes  this  aspect 
of  the  study  of  nature  on  the  practical  side. 

7.  That  science  will  achieve  its  most  perfect  results  where  an 
artistic  and  appreciative  preliminary  training  is  given,  and  conse- 
quently that  formal  scientific  work  should  begin  in  the  high  school 
and  the  normal  school. 

8.  That  biological  study,  including  laboratory  work  and  personal 
investigation  of  objects  in  their  natural  environments,  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  concrete  and  unformulated  nature  study  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  formulae  and  generalizations  of  the  higher 
grades,  including  the  college  and  the  university. 

9.  And,  finally,  that  scientific  training  shall  be  paralleled  in  the 
secondary  schools  by  a  careful  and  critical  study  and  construction  of 
language  based  upon  nature's  models,  to  the  end  that  the  child's  life 
may  be  linked  with  his  natural  environment  broadly  and  richly — that 
humanism  may  rest  in  nature  lore  for  its  models. 

Nature  will  thus  be  given  her  true  setting  among  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  content  in  our  educational  processes,  and  the  child  will 
grow  into  a  living  realization  of  the  legend, 

"In  the  midst  of  the  light  is  the  beautiful, 
In  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  is  the  good, 
In  the  midst  of  the  good  is  God,  the  eternal  One.** 
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DISCUSSION, 


L.  D.  Harvey,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  statements  made  in  the  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
Jordan.  He  tells  us  there  that  action  is  the  essence  of  *'  character-building.** 
Is  that  true?  I  challenge  that  proposition.  If  action  is  the  essence  of  charac- 
ter-building, then  the  action  of  the  tadpole  could  result  in  character-building. 
There  must  be  something  more  than  action  to  develop  character.  There  must 
be  something  more  than  that  to  develop  moral  power.  If  I  were  to  coin  a  phrase, 
I  should  say  that  the  essence  of  character-building  is  in  motive  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  action.  The  keynote  of  the  whole  paper  as  I  see  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  single  sentence,  "  The  purpose  of  science  is  to  eliminate  the  personal  equa- 
tion and  the  human  equation  in  the  statement  of  truth."  Is  that  the  purpose 
of  science?  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  science,  then  let  it  occupy  its  field,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  human  equation  is  here  not  to  be  eliminated  but  to  be  solved. 
The  presence  of  this  magnificent  concourse  today,  gathered  from  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  is  a  protest  against  the  elimination  of  the  human 
equation  in  the  statement  of  truth.  Let  us  have  that  equation  solved.  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  in  the  field  of  science  ample  scope  for  the  consideration  of  the 
human  equation,  and  just  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  eliminated,  to  that  extent 
is  science's  teaching  limited  in  its  influence  and  force  on  moral  power. 

He  tells  us  again  that  the  individual  who  knows  the  right  is  not  likely  to 
do  the  wrong.     The  poet  has  said: 

*'  We  know  the  right  and  we  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong  and  still  the  wrong  pursue." 

That  is  poetry.     Possibly  the  other  is  science;  you  may  take  your  choice. 
But  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  this,  and  appeal  neither  to  scientist  nor  to  poet, 
except  as  you  appeal  to  the  one  or  the  other  in  your  own  personality,  and  an- 
swer me  the  question,  whether  your  doing  is  on  a  par  with  your  knowing. 

Again,  there  is  another  statement  which  I  am  not  quite  clear  upon:  "  Know- 
ing a  thing  well  is  a  powerful  impulse  to  virtue."  I  would  concede  that,  but  I 
think  it  equally  true  that  knowing  a  thing  well  is  a  powerful  impulse  to  vice.  If 
you  challenge  my  proposition,  appeal  to  your  own  experiences;  appeal  to  your 
own  observation.  If  I  know -well  how  to  copy  the  handwriting  of  another  man 
and  am  in  a  position  where  the  doing  of  that  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  without  further  effort,  is  the  knowing  of  that  thing  well  an 
impulse  to  virtuous  action?  If  I  possess  the  knowledge  which  enables  me  to  pick 
a  lock,  is  that  an  impulse  to  virtuous  action?  No,  my  friends,  the  impulse  to 
virtuous  action  is  not  in  the  mere  intellectual  power  of  knowing;  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  that.  Mark  you,  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  very  much  that  is 
in  the  paper.  I  believe  most  emphatically  in  knowing  things  well  and  in 
knowing  why  we  know  them  well.  I  am  not  opposing  that  proposition,  but  I 
am  opposing  the  proposition  that  that  nieans  virtue. 

He  tells  us  again  that  morality,  or  moral  power,  results  from  action;  not 
from  imitation;  not  from  suggestion.  I  put  against  him  the  Great  Teacher 
who  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  was  the  first  one  to  pronounce  that  statement  which 
was  a  command  to  imitation,  in  his  "  Follow  me."     That  statement  which  has 

come  on  down  through  the  centuries,  Ihat  example,  that  life?  that  action  of 
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his  influencing  men*s  motives,  and  through  their  motives  their  actions,  has  done 
much  for  the  worl<),  aye,  even  more  than  has  the  study  of  nature.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  study  of  the  frog,  or  the  study  of  the  wonderful  processes  by  which  the 
male  spider  makes  himself  attractive  to  the  females  of  his  society,  may  be  of 
more  value  than  what  is  known  of  Joan  of  Arc  or  of  some  other  ancient  charac- 
ter, but  is  there  not  a  little  implication  there  that  the  alternative  lies  between  the 
Joan  of  Arc  and  the  other.  I  submit  this  is  not  a  necessary  alternative.  I  sub- 
mit, if  we  can  not  have  the  frog  that  we  can  have  something  more  in  the  field  of 
human  interests  than  even  Joan  of  Arc. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  him  wheji  he  speaks  so  feelingly  of  diacritical 
marking.  I  have  been  there.  I  have  recovered  from  the  habit.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  considerable  content  in  a  scheme  of  education, 
outside  the  field  of  science,  even  if  diacritical  marking  be  left  out. 

I  want  to  suggest  just  this,  that  there  is  a  very  practical  question  which  con- 
cerns us  as  teachers  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  of  nature  study.  It  is 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  at  any  time  is  the  thing  which  can  be  done.  Not  the 
thing  you  would  like  to  do  and  can't  do,  and  try  to  do  and  fail  to  do;  but  the 
thing  you  can  do,  that  is  the  thing  to  do.  Now,  when  we  undertake  this  busi- 
ness of  nature  study,  when,  as  Dr.  Coulter  would  have  told  you  had  he  been  here, 
that  nature  study  means  the  elimination  of  text-books  and  the  study  of  things 
only,  we  come  to  a  proposition  that  what  is  needed  in  nature  study  is  teachers 
with  enthusiasm  like  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Coulter  and  these  other  men  who  have 
made  science  their  life  work.  We  can't  get  them  for  $40  a  month.  That  is  the 
proposition  that  confronts  you,  a  plain,  practical  business  proposition  and  I  sub- 
mit that  as  a  question  for  your  determination.  The  nature  study  which  has 
been  done, — I  am  not  mistaken  here, — the  nature  study  which  has  been  under- 
taken and  carried  on  throughout  this  country  is  practically  a  failure,  in  every 
large  city  and  every  small  one  where  it  has  been  attempted.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  I  think  the  results  will  bear  out  the  statement  and  will  show 
that  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  training  is  far  inferior  to  what  is  claimed 
for  it;  that  there  is  the  same  mental  quality  involved  in  dealing  with  some 
other  things  that  may  be  involved  in  dealing  with  science.  That  we  find  the 
child  interested  in  the  works,  conditions,  and  relations  of  men,  and  that  in  their 
study  as  high  an  order  of  intellectual  activity  is  involved  and  more  effective 
incentives  to  moral  action  found  than  in  the  field  of  nature  study. 

The  question  is  then,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nature  study  cannot  be  carried 
on  successfully,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  controverted  that  it  has  not  been  done 
up  to  the  present  time,  except  in  those  rare  instances  where  thoroughly 
trained  and  enthusiastic  teachers  are  presenting  it,  shall  we  attempt  to  push  it 
into  the  schools  before  we  are  ready  for  it?  Or  shall  we  give  further  attention 
to  training  our  teachers  so  that  we  may  have  teachers  who  shall  do  it  not  only 
with  enthusiasm  but  with  intelligence,  intelligence  not  only  as  to  method  but  as 
to  matter  as  well. 

Prof.  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. — My  interest 
lies  chiefly  in  the  subjects  discussed  by  President  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin.  So  much 
has  been  claimed  for  nature  study  that  its  advocates  are  in  danger  of  giving  the 
impression  that  they  would  exclude  everything  else  from  the  schools.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  who  object  to  some  of  Dr.  Jordan's  extreme  statements, 
have  nevertheless  no  disposition  to  disparage  nature  study  so  far  as  its  true  value 
has  been  presented.  We  fear,  however,  that  nature  study  is  not  sufficient  for 
oar  ialvatipQ-    I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that  we  have  not  done  a  great  deal 
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of  nature  study  in  the  rural  districts.  We  have  had  more  of  nature  study  than 
of  anything  else,  but  not  exactly  according  to  the  canons  of  the  universities.  I 
will  not  assume,  however,  to  say  that  we  of  the  rural  districts,  we  of  the  West, 
who  are  in  contact  with  nature  so  much,  will  arrogate  to  ourselves  on  that  ac- 
count any  very  great  superiority  in  moral  culture.  However  close  we  get  to  the 
truths  of  nature  as  exemplified  in  the  world  of  rocks  and  flowers  and  birds,  hu- 
man life  and  actions  will  always  retain  their  power  of  inspiring  men  whether 
young  or  old  to  attain  greater  moral  excellence. 

To  declare  that  what  is  of  moral  value  in  literature  and  history  is  nature 
study  is  a  begging  of  the  question  that  is  raised  in  regard  to  these  subjects.  The 
nature-study  method  of  seeking  truth  is  very  far-reaching,  but  there  are  many 
truths  beyond  the  field  of  nature  study  proper.  We  are  told  that  if  history  is  to 
be  of  any  value  we  must  study  original  documents.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see 
the  force  of  that  remark.  I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that  the  nature  study  about 
the  race  as  highly  developed  animals  has  greater  moral  value  than  the  study  of 
the  history  of  its  thoughts  and  deeds.  We  have  some  interesting  records  of  na- 
ture study.  In  ancient  times  when  astrology  was  the  chief  subject  of  study — and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  history  of  that  study  has  done  more  for  the  race  than  the 
study  itself  has  done — there  was  no  phenomenal  manifestation  of  moral  power. 
What  history  has  done  to  record  the  mistakes  of  nature  study  must  in  itself  be  a 
great  moral  influence.  We  have  had  many  educational  delusions,  and  nature 
study  itself  has  at  times  given  wrong  impressions.  The  nature  study  people 
base  more  of  their  belief  on  hypotheses,  on  plausible  guesses,  if  you  please,  than 
do  the  students  of  recorded  history.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  history  of 
moral  phenomena  through  the  whole  experience  of  the  human  race  is  full  of  many 
valuable  lessons  for  us.  It  is  conceded  that  human  experience,  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  human  life,  may  be  in  its  aspects  as  nature  study,  of  great  value, 
and  may  give  a  certain  moral  power.  But  I  submit  to  you  teachers  who  are,  in 
all  the  schoolrooms  over  this  country, doing  something  in  imparting  moral  power, 
the  question  whether  the  influence  which  goes  from  you  to  the  child  to  build  him 
up  in  moral  strength,  is  best  exercised  through  the  methods  of  nature  study. 

No,the  mysterious  influence  of  nature  study  is  not  the  secret.  Rather  is  it  not  the 
case  that  there  is  an  inspiration  in  human  character  which  appeals  from  heart  to 
heart  and  does  not  go  by  the  methods  of  systematic  analysis  or  the  processes  of  vivi- 
section? 

We  are  told  of  the  very  great  moral  power  that  is  to  come  from  dissecting 
the  frogs.  I  maintain  that  whatever  of  moral  power  comes  from  work  of  this 
kind  comes  from  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  the  student.  I  maintain  that  the 
dissecting-room,  that  the  laboratory,  that  vivisection,  for  instance,  before  a  class 
of  pupils  in  the  school  may,  unless  discreetly  managed,  be  a  means  of  moral 
degradation,  a  means  of  stultifying  the  nobler  feelings  and  impulses,  a  means 
of  lowering  rather  than  elevating  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  child.  I  suppose 
that  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  race  with  which  we  are  conversant,  the  sav- 
age, perhaps,  is  the  best  example  of  the  specialist  in  nature  study,  and  yet  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  savage,  who  is  developed  solely  by  his  contact  with  nature, 
who  gets  no  sort  of  inspiration  or  guidance  from  history  or  literature,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  example  of  moral  power.  Every  one  of  his  numerous  medicine 
men  holds  a  sway  more  complete  than  does  an  occasional  such  man  as  Schlatter 
the  healer. 

If  nature  study  is  to  be  the  chief  means  of  moral  culture,  then  the  child  is  to 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  vicarious  experiences  of  his  ancestors.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  claims  of  the  paper  under  discussion  we  must  rank  art  and  sculpture  and 
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music  as  forms  of  nature  study.     Surely  nature  study  should  not  claim  all  the  in- 
fluences that  build  up  strong  moral  character. 

The  closing  thoughts  of  the  paper  are  that  knowledge  and  will  are  the 
things  that  make  moral  power;  but  I  take  issue  with  the  statement  that  nature 
study  is  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  will.  It  seems  to  me,  fellow 
teachers,  that  while  nature  study  as  a  mental  training,  while  nature  study  as  a 
means  of  enthusiasm,  while  nature  study  as  a  means  of  fixing  processes  and  dis- 
covering the  truth,  is  to  be  encouraged  by  us,  is  to  be  used  by  us  in  our  schools, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  recognize  that  above  and  beyond  these  things  are  the 
elements  of  personal  influence,  the  incentive  of  interest  in  a  personality  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  about  hypnotic  suggestion,  shall,  neverthe- 
less, be  a  power  for  moral  strength  throughout  all  the  growth  and  history  of  the 
race. 

Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  Primary  Education,  Chicago. — The  function 
of  nature  study  in  the  culture  and  rejuvenation  of  the  teacher  of  little  children — 
let  us  consider  that  a  few  minutes. 

As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  quality  of  nature  study  in  our  elementary  schools. 
As  she  absorbs,  grows  finer,  tenderer,  truer,  more  sympathetic  and  sunshiny  un- 
der the  influence  of  nature  study  and  contemplation,  so  will  the  schools  reflect 
fineness,  tenderness,  truth,  and  sunniness  under  her  influence  as  the  transparent, 
dancing  sheet  of  water  catches  the  shifting  sky-tints  above  it. 

Show  me  a  school  that  takes  up  the  period  for  nature  study  with  an  air  of  in- 
different matter-of-factness  and  it  needs  no  clairvoyant  vision  to  see  the  teacher 
of  that  school  preparing  for  that  lesson.  Microscope  and  Gray's  Botany,  opened 
at  the  fine  print  pages,  before  her;  pencilings  of  statistics  on  her  note  pages;  a 
scholarly  scowl,  indicative  of  determined,  conscientious  research;  earnest  eyes 
that  look  out  mechanically  upon  a  scientific  world  made  up  of  plant  families, 
correctly  classified. 

Another  schoolroom  !  See  these  faces  brighten  as  the  hour  for  nature  study 
draws  near.  Notice  that  indiscribable  something  about  these  children  that  be- 
tokens "  a  good  time  coming."  And  their  teacher?  She  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
technique  of  her  work — O,  no!  but  her  inspiration  for  this  hour  is  drawn  from  the 
humble  "  flower  in  the  crannied  wall."  And  the  spirit  with  which  she  brings 
this  to  her  classroom  finds  its  best  interpretation  in  the  immortal  lines: 

"  If  I  could  understand — little  flower — 
What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

To  which  teacher  will  nature  study  be  a  means  of  culture  and  refreshment 
and  to  which  class  of  children  will  it  bring  the  truest  good? 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  is  one  subject  in  our  public  schools 
for  which  the  best  preparation  is  found  in  "  green  pastures  and  beside  still 
waters."  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  demands  the  laying  aside  of  wearisome 
routine  and  the  going  forth  free  and  unfettered  to  find  nature's  ways  of  doing 
things.  And  it  is  marvellous  how  the  discovery  of  every  secret  of  her  wondrous 
handiwork  brings  to  the  seeker  a  healthful  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  how  each  taste 
of  beauty  from  tinest  flower-cup  is  a  draught  for  the  slacking  of  soul-thirst! 
Such  study  and  investigation  means  culture  and  refreshment  for  the  teacher,  but 
it  can  only  be  obtained  when  she  is  permitted  to  teach  nature  in  the  true  way — a 
way  that  does  not  admit  of  an  examination  tor  tangible  results.  When  we  can 
formuUtC  the  method  by  which  a  little  vine  clambers  and  twines  its  tendrils  in^O 
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festoons  of  infinite  grace  and  loveliness ;  when  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
brightness  and  beauty  which  sunlight  and  moisture  have  brought  to  plant  life 
in  a  single  day ;  when  we  can  count  the  notes  in  one  joyous  bird-thrill — then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  require  our  children  to  give  back  to  us  in  words  and  figures 
that  which  they  have  absorbed  from  nature  study. 

Do  we  remember  when  nature  study  was  first  introduced  into  our  schools  how 
much  we  hoped  from  it,  how  much  we  dared  to  anticipate  for  its  influence  upon 
the  entire  school  curriculum?  But  the  power  of  habit  was  too  strong.  So  long 
had  we  tabulated  education  and  gauged  its  progress  by  statistics  that,  before  we 
at  all  realized  it.  nature  study  itself  had  fallen  into  the  clutch  of  materialism,  and 
Shylock  was  demanding  his  "  pound  of  flesh.**  Submissively  we  yielded.  Me- 
chanically we  fell  into  line.  We  began  counting  stamens  and  petals,  measuring 
the  diameter  of  flower  stems,  giving  a  mathematical  twist  to  tiny  twigs  to  bend 
them  to  purposes  of  correlation,  finding  the  per  cent  of  rose  buds,  the  ratio  of 
average  terminal  growths,  and  the  nice  proportions  of  rainbow  tints  on  a  butter- 
fly's wing. 

Let  us  away  with  all  this  attempt  to  materialize  the  spiritual  in  nature  study. 
Let  us  have  one  thing  in  our  schools  that  stands  for  simple  beauty,  its  **  own  ex- 
cuse for  being,'* — one  thing  that  cannot  be  analyzed,  diagrammed, "memorized, 
added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  divided,  partitioned,  or  measured;  but^s  as  free  as 
the  air  and  as  beneficent  as  the  sunlight  of  heaven.  If  we  ever  rise  to  the  height 
of  confidence  in  our  teachers  to  say  to  them,  "  Teach  beauty,"  what  soul-expan- 
sion will  result.  Beauty  and  ethics,  remember,  are  one  and  inseparable.  The 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful !     A  trinity  forever. 

We  bring  art  into  our  schoolrooms  and  decorate  our  school  walls.  We  do 
well.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  sense  of  beauty  must  first  be  cultivated,  and 
restored  to  our  children  as  a  lost  birthright  before  art  can  open  to  them  her 
treasures.  It  will  be  useless  to  point  out  the  human  sentiment  and  sympathy  in 
Landseer's  masterpieces  till  they  have  learned  to  recognize  that  look  in  animal 
life  about  them ;  or  to  call  their  attention  to  the  tranquil  pensiveness  of  a  Corot, 
or  the  wondrous  sky  and  charming  foliage  of  a  Claude  Lorraine,  till  they  have 
learned  to  see  the  beauty  of  real  foliage,  and  to  feel  the  mystic  charm  of  the  sky. 
above  them.  Neither  can  we  expect  them  to  see  ought  of  the  rich,  dreamy  beauty 
of  Gothic  architecture  till  they  have  come  to  look  up  with  reverent  admiration  to 
the  crowning  arch  of  the  interlacing  tree-tops  over  their  heads. 

"Art,"  says  Ruskin,  "goes  to  the  cataract  for  its  iris;  asks  of  the  sea  its 
intensest  azure,  and  of  the  sky  its  clearest  gold."  When  our  children  shall  learn 
to  see  the  iris  in  the  cataract,  the  azure  in  the  sea,  and  the  gold  in  the  sky,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  their  eyes  be  opened,  and  their  hearts  be  made  ready  to  com- 
prehend the  highest  significance  of  nature  study. 

Who  shall  reveal  to  them  all  these  things?  Their  teachers.  They  must  be 
nature's  interpreters. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — As  I 
sat  in  my  corner,  during  the  reading  of  the  last  paper,  I  asked  five  or  six  gentle- 
men on  each  side  of  me  to  interpret  a  type,  I  suppose,  of  nature  symbolism, 
which  has  troubled  me  during  the  session  of  this  association.  If  you  cast  your 
eyes  to  these  marvelous,  many-colored  spheres  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  this  room,  I  think  anyone  with  an  artistic  mind  will  feel  discouraged  at  the  in- 
terpretations given  by  my  friends.  One  said  it  must  be  the  "  music  of  the 
spheres  "in  some  way  represented  there.  Another  suggested, — "  Why,  it  is  a 
den^oQstratiQq  in  ^stronom^  conc^iv^d  by  an  infant  mind."    Another  believes  it 
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is  somehow  or  other  connected  with  chemistry,  but  my  own  impression  is — I 
won't  say  it  is  mine  for  it  really  was  suggested — that  it  somehow  or  other  symbol- 
izes the  many  ways  in  which  nature  study  has  been  interpreted  by  the  speakers 
here*  this  morning.  I  do  not  care  a  copper  whether  you  begin  in  one  of  these  ways 
or  the  other,  or  what  interpretation  you  put  upon  nature,  provided  only  that  you 
make  as  the  first  postulate  of  every  kind  of  nature  teaching  that  it  must  begin,  and 
have  foijits  chief  object,^^^^fitve  of  nature.j  It  is  making  bricks  without  straw 
to  attempt  to  instill  automatically,  through  all  the  nomenclature  of  your  teaching, 
a  love  of  nature  study  without  a  long  course  of  the  poetical,  of  the  mythological 
love  of  nature.  I  believe  that  in  the  normal  school  in  Chicago  and  various  other 
places,  the  right  end  of  the  true  thread  in  this  complicated  labyrinth  has  been  at 
last  found.  The  whole  thing,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  this, — What  are  the  four  branches 
of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Science  comes  somewhere 
in  the  course,  no  matter  which  is  first,  then  art,  literature,  religion.  These  four 
can  summarize  the  types  of  education,  and  where  do  they  all  begin.  In  nature 
study,  every  one  of  them.  {Science  rests  upon  the  love  of  nature. T  It  is  idle  to 
attempt  to  inculcate  a  love  of  nature  in  the  university  or  in  the  college  unless  the 
child  has  been  taught  to  love  her  forms  in  the  fields,  gardens,  hills,  and  valleys 
as  country  children  generally  do.  It  is  the  basis,  then,  of  science.  There  is  no 
other  research  or  discovery  in  the  world,  and  never  has  been,  in  astronomy,  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  biology  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  sciences  that  was  not  nourished 
by  a  genuine  love  of  nature.  Back  in  mythology,  where  all  literature  originated, 
you  find  the  charming  dreams  of  those  students  of  natural  phenomena. 

/Third,  in  religion  the  basis  of  all  is  love.  All  religion  when  rightly  taught  is 
a  Iot%  of  nature.!  All  forms  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  are  the 
same  and  find  their  truths  in  the  world  about  them. 

To  conclude,  then,  I  think  that  we  can  sum  up  all  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
which  to  my  mind  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  topics  to  come  before 
this  meeting  of  the  association,  by  saying  that  every  department  of  knowledge 
must  be  taught  by  inculcating  in  every  possible  way  the  love  of  nature.  /For 
what  is  nature?  The  great  Mother  of  us  all,  the  reservoir  of  every  kind  of  force, J 
the  force  that  makes  the  electric  light,  that  makes  my  heart  pulsate,  my  food  di- 
gest, that  makes  my  voice,  that  makes  my  thought,  that  makes  anything,  every 
thing.  Nature  is  not  dirt;  it  is  not  material.  There  is  no  scientific  man  today  in 
all  the  universities  of  the  country — save  perhaps  two  or  three,  as  far  as  my  invent- 
ory goes — that  is  a  materialist  as  that  term  is  sometimes  used.  Materialism  is  as 
dead  as  dirt.  It  is  entirely  lost  and  the  student  has  been  elevated  by  a  study  of 
nature.  The  study  is  regarded  as  purely  dynamic — this  is  spiritual  and  from  the 
study  of  nature  the  student  has  come  to  worship  at  her  shrine.  By  and  by  there 
will  be  a  revelation  of  her  great  mysteries.  There  is  a  very  current  error  among 
people  that  the  humanities  are  arrayed  against  nature — not  at  all.  \The  history 
of  the  race,  the  psychology  of  the  child,  shows  there  is  nothing  in  primal  life  save 
the  child  and  the  man,  the  culminating  flower  of  nature.  Does  not  all  nature 
center  in  man?  Is  not  everything  summarized?  Does  not  every  perfect  flower 
find  its.  consummation  in  the  child,  to  minister  to  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
human  service  and  the  most  perfect  of  all  religions?]  Don't  you  realize,  fellow 
teachers,  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  earnestness  and  interest  in  nature 
study?  jGo  into  any  bookstore  and  ask  what  books  are  sold  there  mostly  during 
the  lasrlEve  years  and  they  will  tell  you  nature  books  and  all  those  countless 
books  of  flies  and  moths  and  leaves  and  butterflies  and  astronomy.  I  am  told  by 
the  booksellers  that  they  are  astonished  at  the  eagerness  with  which  people  are 
going  back  again  to  the  primal  sources  of  lite. 
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Finally,  I  remembered  with  religious  sacredness,  as  I  came  the  other  day  from 
the  old  church  where  I  sat  in  the  country  as  a  boy,  listening  to  revival  sermons 
from  that  good  old  clergyman  long  since  dead,  I  remembered  how  my  nerves  used 
to  thrill  when  he  brought  his  sermons  to  a  close  and  when  he  said,  "  Now,  my 
friends,  are  you  and  you  and  you  Christians?  Do  you  and  you  and  you  really 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  It  sank  deep;  it  made  its  impression,  and  I  don't 
care  what  your  theology  or  religion  or  non-religion  is,  I  say  today  before  I  take 
my  seat,  with  no  less  divine  commission  than  that  clergyman  had,  and  with  no 
less  earnestness,  and  no  less  solemnity, — Fellow  teachers,  do  you  and  you  and 
you  individually  love  nature  in  this  day  of  great  awakening?  Do  you  really  love 
her  in  any  aspect  of  her  manifold  manifestations?  Is  this  great  movement  that 
is  passing  over  the  entire  world  yet  to  touch  your  souls,  or  are  you  to  be  hardened 
against  this  higher,  this  new  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Why  will  you  be 
strangers  to  this  great  love?  I  know  of  no  better  analogy  of  nature  than  that 
phrase  of  the  poet  who  said  of  his  ladylove:  "  I  cannot  see  your  countenance, 
love,  for  your  soul  that  is  so  much  purer."  So  we  say  today  of  nature,  we  can- 
not see  her  countenance  for  her  soul. 

Love  nature.  Infect  the  children  with  it  and  you  will  lay  deeper  than  in  any 
other  way,  than  in  all  the  other  ways,  the  foundation  for  which  the  school  and 
the  church  exist. 
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BY  GEN.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

[stenographic  report.] 
This  week  witnesses  the  gathering  of  three  great  conventions.  At 
Washington,  the  representatives  of  a  large  section  of  the  Christian 
church  are  met  to  take  counsel  together  for  good  citizenship  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  Christian  work.  Here  in  Buffalo,  the  teachers 
of  the  nation  are  met  together;  and  a  little  farther  westward  on  the 
lake,  there  is  a  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  a  political  party  which 
numbers  within  its  membership  nearly  half  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  nation.  These  three  conventions  typify  and  represent  three 
great  forces:  the  force  of  Christian  civilization,  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  force  of  politics  as  applied  to  the  practical  problems  of 
citizenship.  Without  suggesting  anything  that  bears  upon  the  parties 
in  this  great  gathering  of  citizens,  every  thoughtful  teacher  and  citi- 
zen must  realize  that  the  force  of  a  political  party  for  good,  or  for 
evil,  depends  upon  essential  (not  sectarian)  religion — the  effect  and 
control  that  essential  religion  and  thorough  education  have  upon  that 
political  party.  This  great  nation  of  ours,  ruled  by  the  votes  of  our 
own  people,  will  be  ruled  wisely  so  long  as  the  essential  purposes  of  the 
Christian  church  and  of  the  public  school  control  the  political  action 
of  the  nation.  But,  as  certain  as  death  comes  to  the  individual,  so 
sure  is    it  that  death    will  come   to   the   nation,   if    the   home,    the 
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church,  and  the  school  fail   in   their  purpose  of  elevation  and  of  in- 
struction. 

Your  committee  were  very  kind  when  they  relieved  me  from  spend- 
ing any  time  in  selecting  a  text.  They  gave  me  **The  Public  School,*' 
they  added  the  words  that  are  a  speech  in  themselves,  **the  nursery 
of  American  patriotism."  I  feel  a  diffidence  in  talking  to  a  body  of 
teachers.  I  am  conscious  that  I  need  to  learn  so  much,  and  am  able 
to  instruct  so  little  that  I  crave  indulgence  for  the  very  primary,  or 
rudimental  form  in  which  I  shall  put  the  little  that  I  have  to  say  to 
you  tonight. 

The  public  school,  with  the  home  and  with  the  church,  is  the 
nursery  of  American  patriotism.  Any  thought  which  puts  the  school 
above  the  home-  seems  to  me  radically  wrong.  The  nursery  of  abso- 
lute patriotism  in  every  land,  in  every  age,  and  under  every  flag,  has 
been  the  home.  There  never  has  been,  and  I  think  there  never  will 
be,  an  enduring  nation,  with  all  that  makes  a  nation  strong  and  great, 
that  is  not  based  upon  pure  homes,  loving  mothers,  wise  fathers.  The 
essential  training  of  childhood  begins  in  the  home  and  the  nursery 
of  the  home.  But,  next  to  the  home,  must  forever  come  the  school. 
These  things,  I  suppose,  are  trite  to  you,  and  yet  in  a  varied  experi- 
ence of  an  active  life  the  thought  has  been  forced  upon  me  continu- 
ously, that  the  preservation  of  the  higher  elements  of  national  life 
depends  upon  you,  who  are  the  teachers,  not  upon  the  politicians,  not 
upon  the  statesmen.  You  meet  the  children  at  the  beginning;  if  you 
train  in  them  what  makes  for  good  citizenship,  you  have  made  citizens; 
and  in  making  citizens  you  have  made  a  nation  and  you  have  glorified 
the  flag.  The  public  school  brings  the  children  of  the  masses  and  the 
children  of  the  classes  in  close  touch,  at  a  time  when  character  is 
formed.  I  doubt  whether  the  academy,  with  high-priced  tuition,  wel- 
coming within  its  borders  or  circle  only  the  children  of  what  we  erro- 
neously call  the  upper  classes  of  society, — I  doubt  if  that  academy  can 
ever  be  an  effective  nursery  of  a  true  citizenship.  But,  in  the  school, 
where  the  boy  of  the  banker  and  the  girl  of  the  blacksmith  meet; 
where  the  boy  of  American  parentage  and  the  girl  of  German  parent- 
age associate;  where  the  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions  are 
brought  together, — it  is  there  the  children  learn  each  other's  work. 
They  learn  that  brawn  and  will  and  intelligence,  and  not  pocketbook 
and  social  distinction,  constitute  the  essence  of  life,  and  of  true  girl- 
hood and  boyhood, — of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  children  of  a 
democracy,  in  the  public  schools,  are  brought  upon  one  platform,  and 
upon  one  level  of  common  effort  and  common  aspiration.  It  is  that 
which  makes  the  child  essentially  self-respecting,  and  a  representative 
citizen  as  the  cliild  grows  up.     The  public  school  gives  him  an  intelli- 
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gent  instruction  in  the  real  resources  of  the  land,  the  geography  and 
the  history  of  the  country,  which  will  feed  patriotism  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  it  fell  to  my  lot,  as  a 
member  of  an  examining  committee,  in  one  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  our  country,  to  test  young  people  who  had  just 
applied  for  admission,  in  their  knowledge  of  geography,  of  the  physi- 
cal resources,  and  the  history  of  this  country.  I  found  a  girl,  who 
had  passed  her  examination  for  one  of  the  leading  female  colleges  in 
these  United  States,  who  could  not  bound  the  state  of  Iowa;  who 
could  not  tell  me  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  and  who  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  main  products  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Now  an 
education  at  an  academy  that  has  produced  a  scholar  in  French  and 
German,  who  was  well  taught  in  the  rudiments  of  several  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  yet  utterly  and  painfully  ignorant  of  the  civil  geography 
of  our  own  country,  that  education  would  never  be  a  nursery  of  Amer- 
ican patriotism  anywhere.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  train  your 
children,  but  I  shall  have  been  paid  for  coming  to  Buffalo,  and  you 
will  have  been  paid  for  giving  fifteen  minutes  in  listening  to  me,  if 
you  see  to  it  that  every  child  from  ten  to  fifteen,  under  your  training, 
before  the  next  springtime,  comes  to  understand  the  geography  of  the 
United  States.  Being  a  little  surprised  at  the  peculiar  results  of  this 
investigation  in  the  matter  of  geography,  I  asked  of  the  next  young 
man  who  was  subject  to  my  inquisition,  **who  was  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,"  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  Andrew 
Jackson  held  that  position  in  the  records  of  the  nation.  I  asked, 
**Who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,**  who  framed  the  finan- 
cial system  under  which  the  nation  lives  today,  and  was  told  **it  was 
Robert  J.  Walker/*  Now  an  academic  training  for  a  university 
admission  that  permits  such  ignorance  of  essential  historic  facts,  and 
essential  historic  personages,  in  this  republic,  can  never  breathe  nor 
foster  a  stalwart  American  patriotism.  If  you  would  make  the  school 
do  its  work  in  relation  to  the  state,  let  your  children  know  what  the 
state  is  in  which  they  live.  Let  them  know  something  of  the  history 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Let  Washington  be  to  them  a  fact 
and  not  a  mythological  character.  Let  Hamilton  be  to  them  a 
teacher,  and  let   Jefferson  be  a  living  inspiration. 

My  friends,  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  essentially  honest, 
whether  a  man  calls  himself  a  populist,  a  democrat,  or  a  republican. 
The  average  citizen  in  this  republic  loves  the  republic  and  honors 
the  flag  and  seeks  to  vote  so  as  to  honor  and  strengthen  the  nation 
and  the  flag  under  which  he  lives.  When  men  err  in  political  action, 
it  is  more  frequently  because  of  ignorance  than  it  is  through  sheer  self- 
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ishness  or  lack  of  patriotism.  If  I  could  reach  every  teacher  in  this 
great  audience  tonight,  with  an  earnest  appeal,  it  would  be — train 
your  children  in  the  rudiments  that  make  for  citizenship;  train  your 
children  in  that  larger  cultivation  that  stands  for  patriotism.  Put 
the  flag  above  every  schoolhouse,  as  you  would  put  the  cross  above 
every  church.  Put  the  schools  of  this  country  into  the  politics  of  this 
country,  and  keep  the  politics  of  the  country  out  of  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

You  have  listened  patiently.  I  fear  that  I  have  reached  the  limit 
of  the  time  that  your  president  assigned  me;  and  yet  in  parting  let 
me  tell  you  a  little  incident  that  illustrates,  better  than  words  of  mine 
can,  the  value  that  a  good  citizen  puts  upon  the  school  and  the 
teacher.  In  my  city  of  Brooklyn  there  dwelt  for  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  the  greatest  soldier  whom  New  York  gave  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union,  General  Henry  W.  Slocum,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  Sherman's  army  in  its  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  He 
had  been  honored  with  distinguished  offices,  alike  in  the  state  and  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  A  few  months  before  liis  death,  meeting 
him  on  Clinton  Avenue,  near  his  home,  we  fell  into  a  chat  about  old 
army  days.  I  told  him  how  pleasant  it  must  be  as  the  snows  were 
beginning  to  fall  upon  him,  to  live  in  the  honor  and  love  of  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Brooklyn.  He  stopped  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
**I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  life,  and  yet.  there  is  one  thing  more 
that  I  want.  The  mayor  will  soon  have  to  appoint  a  board  of  educa- 
tion in  our  city;  I  should  not  like  to  ask  for  anything  for  myself,  but 
you  know  the  mayor  well,  and  when  he  comes  to  make  his  appoint- 
ment, will  you  suggest  to  him  that  I  would  like  to  spend  the  last  years 
of  my  active  life  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Brooklyn,  for  I 
feel  that  I  can  do  more  good  in  helping  the  cause  of  education  for  the 
children,  than  I  ever  did  even  in  command  of  a  wing  of  Sherman's 
army.*'  That  was  the  estimate  that  this  great  soldier  put  upon  edu- 
cational work.  Oh,  teachers,  value  it,  respect  your  work,  respect 
yourselves;  you  are  doing  more  than  to  fill  great  offices;  you  are 
doing  more  than  to  accumulate  great  wealth.  All  that  we  do  for 
others  we  carry  with  us  into  the  larger  life  as  a  part  of  the  eternal 
possession.  All  that  we  do  selfishly  for  ourselves  we  lay  down  when 
we  cross  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  with  cordial  thanks  for  this  kindly  greeting 
here,  and  with  sincerest  wishes  that  your  work  may  make  for  good 
character,  for  good  living,  for  good  citizenship,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  for  the  honor  of  our  flag,  I  bid  you  good  night. 


II 
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BY    RT.   REV.   JOHN    LANCASTER     SPALDING,    BISHOP    OF    PEORIA. 

Public  education  is  a  people's  deliberate  effort  to  form  a  nobler 
race  of  men.  It  is  of  paramount  importance,  because  other  things 
which  the  national  life  fosters,  as  growth  of  population,  increase  of 
wealth,  abundance  of  food,  comfort,  facility  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, political,  social  and  religious  freedom,  are  but  means  to  the  one 
end  of  human  effort,  which  is  to  make  man  himself  wise,  strong,  lov- 
ing, reverent,  pure  and  fair.  India  and  China  have  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  but  we  care  not  for  them,  because  their  life. is 
unintelligent,  unprogressive,  and  uninteresting.  We  look  to  kind  more 
than  to  numbers  and  magnitude.  Microbes  are  more  numerous  than 
men,  trees  are  larger. 

When  we  consider  the  universal  stream  of  matter,  the  human  race 
appears  to  be  of  little  more  importance  than  the  insect  tribes  which 
fill  the  air  of  a  summer  evening.  The  earth  spins  on  in  its  double 
whirl,  the  stars  gleam,  the  heat  glows,  the  rain  falls,  the  rivers  flow, 
the  seasons  come  and  go,  bringing  life  and  death  to  the  children  of 
men  as  though  the.y  were  but  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  morning  and 
die  at  evening.  But  whren  we  deepen  our  view,  we  perceive  that  the 
thought  and  love  of  man  give  to  matter  its  spiritual  element,  its  truth 
and  beauty,  and  that  he  therefore  is  of  a  higher  order  and  of  more 
worth  than  all  the  orbs  which  fill  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  heavens. 
In  the  same  way,  when  we  look  at  the  human  race  itself,  the  individual 
appears  to  be  insignificant,  but  when  we  come  closer  we  are  made 
aware  that  it  is  the  individual  who  guides  the  mass  to  weal  or  woe. 
He  founds  religions,  molds  heterogeneous  tribes  into  nations,  creates 
civilization,  art,  literature  and  science.  He  undermines  faith  and 
hope,  or  uplifts  and  holds  the  multitude  to  the  consciousness  of  God's 
presence  in  the  world  and  in  the  soul.  The  race  forms  the  individual, 
the  individual  gives  rank  and  importance  to  the  race,  which  exists 
and  acts  only  in  and  through  him.  Hence  the  highest  functions  which 
a  people  can  perform  is  to  assist  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, to  bring  forth  within  themselves  the  qualities  which  make  them 
human,  which  make  them  true  and  good  and  fair  and  wise.  This  is 
each  one's  life  task,  which  is  never  finished,  for  it  means  ceaseless 
effort,  strong  and  great-hearted  striving  for  the  best.  This  is  what 
religious  minds  teach  when  they  tell  us  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  grow 
like  to  God, — God  who  is  power,  wisdom  and  love,  in  unimaginable 
excellence,   the  perfect  being,   the  highest  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
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think.  This  is  what  philosophers  affirm  when  they  declare  that  a 
man's  proper  business  is  to  make  himself  reasonable,  virtuous  and 
humane;  that  he  may  become  self-active  in  the  service  of  truth,  beauty 
and  goodness.  The  ideal  is  human  perfection ;  the  means  whereby  it 
is  approached  is  self-activity.  We  are  men  only  so  far  as  we  are  self- 
active.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  capable  of  thinking,  observing  and 
feeling;  it  is  this  that  gives  us  power  to  speak,  to  do,  and  to  control 
our  action.  It  is  by  rousing  us  to  self-activity  that  God  and  nature 
work  upon  us,  and  it  is  by  doing  this  that  the  teacher  educates.  The 
activity  which  nature,  when  left  to  itself,  calls  forth,  is  chiefly  physi- 
cal and  animal.  Savage  tribes  have  dwelt  from  immemorial  ages 
beneath  the  splendors  of  sun  and  moon,  have  seen  the  dawn  and  the 
gloaming  and  the  starlit  heavens,  have  walked  by  the  sounding  ocean 
and  by  wide  rivers,  have  looked  on  the  glories  with  which  the  season's 
clothe  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  and  yet  their  spiritual  nature  has 
remained  untouched.  They  have  continued  to  lead  the  lower  life, 
groping  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  passion.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  what  we  have  not,  and  as  nature  is  without  thought  and  love, 
it  can  not,  of  itself,  awaken  thought  and  love.  This  only  the  thinking 
mind  and  loving  heart  can  do.  Only  they,  who  are  developed,  edu- 
cated, and  formed,  can  develop,  educate  and  form  others.  Each  one's 
educational  influence  is  measured  by  the  kaowledge  and  culture  which 
he  has  made  his  own;  and  since  knowledge  and  culture  are  vital  and 
genuine  in  those  alone  who  strive  seriously  and  with  perseverance  to 
improve  themselves,  it  follows  that  only  they  are  true  educators  who 
are  all  the  while  busy  upbuilding  their  own  being,  by  increasing  their 
power  of  knowing  and  doing,  by  deepening  and  purifying  their  power 
of  hoping  and  believing  and  loving.  No  good  work  is  ever  done  by 
men  who  do  not  put  their  heart  in  the  work.  Best  work  is  possible 
only  to  those  who  take  more  delight  in  doing  the  thing  well,  thor- 
oughly well,  than  in  any  reward  they  may  receive.  Men  of  genius 
create  master-pieces  because  they  throw  their  whole  life  into  the  task, 
believe  in  it  and  love  it  with  all  their  might,  heedless  of  what  impress- 
ion it  may  make  upon  others.  Their  art  is  for  them  a  religion,  an 
integrant  part  of  their  being,  in  which  if  they  do  not  live,  they  die 
altogether.  They  never  cease  to  strive,  because  they  are  guided  and 
ruled  by  an  ideal  perfection  to  which,  however  great  their  gifts  or 
their  performance,  they  never  attain.  They  feel  that  they  may  yet 
do  better  things,  and  hope  and  confidence  keeps  them  fresh  and 
strong.  They  become  and  find  themselves  in  their  work.  They  grow 
with  it,  and  rise  with  it  toward  the  truth  and  beauty  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol  and  expression.  Though  every  teacher  cannot  have  genius, 
every  real  educator  works  in  this  spirit.     He  is  a  lover  of  human  per- 
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fection  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  he  has  a  living  and  abiding  faith 
in  education  as  the  great  means  whereby  this  highest  end  may  be 
attained.  Reflection  and  experience  have  taught  him  that  what  he  is 
is  of  vastly  more  worth  and  import  than  what  he  knows;  that  it  is 
not  his  knowledge,  his  eloquence,  his  tact  and  skill,  which  are  the 
true  educational  forces,  but  himself,  his  mind,  his  character,  his  will. 
If  the  young  are  to  be  led  to  yearn  for  learning,  and  to  become  self- 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  his  personality  more  than  his  words 
must  be  their  inspiration  and  guide.  If  in  the  matter  of  education  they 
are  to  be  believers,  and  not  infidels,  their  faith  must  be  fed  and  sus- 
tained by  his  own.  If  he  hopes  to  inspire  them  with  high  and  generous 
sentiments,  he  must  trust  to  his  life  not  to  his  own  words.  Truth  and 
goodness  are  life,  and  they  propagate  themselves  only  through  the 
lives  of  those  in  whom  they  have  become  incorporate.  The  believer 
makes  believers,  the  striver  makes  strivers,  the  lover  makes  lovers. 
The  orator,  it  was  said  of  old,  is  a  good  man  who  is  skillful  in  speech. 
The  educator,  we  may  say,  is  a  good  man  who  loves  human  perfection, 
and  who  with  faith  and  hope  and  tender  patience  labors  to  bring  it 
forth  in  himself  and  in  his  disciples.  He  must  be  a  genuine  believer 
in  education,  in  its  'power  to  uplift  and  transform  men.  He  must 
cherish  it  for  this  power,  that  is,  for  itself;  and  unless  he  work  in  this 
spirit,  he  may  be  a  trainer,  but  not  an  educator. 

The  question  of  education  is  much  simpler  than  we  imagine.  And 
most  of  what  is  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  serves  but  to 
obscure  that  which  is  plain.  Its  object  is  to  produce  vigor  and  activ- 
ity of  body,  mind  and  conscience.  To  this  end  the  whole  process  of 
teaching  and  discipline  should  be  made  subservient.  In  the  primary 
stage,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  leading  idea  should  be  nutrition 
of  feeling.  Help  the  child  to  see  and  hear  and  feel ;  to  wonder, 
admire,  and  revere ;  to  believe,  hope,  and  love.  The  whole  material 
world  lies  open  for  those  who  know  how  to  look  and  listen ;  awe, 
admiration,  and  reverence,  are  elementary  feelings  which  touch  the 
source  of  all  higher  life;  faith,  hope,  and  love  are  the  living  waters 
wherein  young  souls  delight  to  bathe.  Power  of  believing  is  the 
measure  of  human  power.  Israel  believed  in  God,  Greece  in  culture, 
Rome  in  law,  more  than  any  other  people  that  has  existed,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  played  the  chief  roles  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  are  still  alive  wherever  men  think  and  strive  for  better  things. 
In  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  truth  is  never  learned  at  school ;  but 
minds  rightly  educated  there,  learn  it  later  through  their  own  self- 
activity  and  through  experience  of  life.  Whatever  the  child  is  taught, 
whether  it  be  reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic,  or  something  else,  has 
educational  value  only  in  as  much  as  it  rouses  and  develops  his  spirit- 
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ual  nature.  There  is  no  abstract  education  as  there  is  no  abstract 
love.  It  is  a  process  of  life,  a  contact  of  living  beings,  acting  and 
reacting  upon  one  another.  We  may  train  a  child  as  we  train  an 
animal,  but  when  our  work  is  done,  we  have  only  a  trained  animal. 
If  we  would  make  him  a  man,  we  must  teach  him  to  look  and  listen, 
to  admire  and  revere,  to  think  and  will  and  love.  Far  more  depends 
on  what  we  love  and  what  we  hate,  on  what  we  hope  and  believe, 
admire  and  revere,  than  on  what  we  think  and  know.  Education 
itself  is  promoted  by  willing  rather  than  by  knowing.  He  who  has  a 
live  steadfast  will  to  learn  and  love  whatever  is  high  and  true  and 
good  and  fair,  has  within  himself  the  principle  and  power  from  which 
education  proceeds;  and  they  who  rouse  and  strengthen  the  will  to 
strive  through  a  lifetime  for  truth  and  justice  and  freedom  and  light, 
alone  deserve  the  name  of  teachers.  How  can  we  will  that  of  which 
we  are  ignorant?  Through  faith,  through  an  instinct  akin  to  that 
which  leads  the  herd  to  springs  that  lie  hidden  in  the  midst  of 
deserts;  and  to  awaken  and  guide  this  is  the  teacher's  great  task. 
There  are  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  aims  and  hopes,  which  are  held 
to  be  true  and  good  by  all  men.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  human  life 
and  character,  and  to  turn  from  them  in  the  process  of  education  is 
not  to  educate  but  to  prevent.  He  who  awakens  and  confirms  the 
faith  of  his  pupils  in  the  priceless  work  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  is  the  best  educator;  for  thus  he  turns  all  their  energies  to  the 
lif^  work  of  self-education.  This  is  the  highest  aim,  for  whoever  is 
self-active  in  learning  and  doing  what  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful, 
in  his  private  as  in  his  public  life,  has  education  and  continues  to 
educate  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  desire  that  of  which  we  feel  no 
need;  and  one  can  not  rouse  the  young  to  faith  in  the  supreme  worth 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  except  by  making  them  conscious  of  their 
infinite  need  of  them.  Shall  we  hope  to  entertain  with  accounts  of  the 
heroic  struggles  of  the  great  and  good  those  whose  only  idea  of  pleas- 
ure is  sensual  and  brutal?  Shall  a  prize-fighter  take  interest  in  a 
philosopher;  a  mammonite,  in  a  poet?  Desire  begets  desire,  hope 
inspires  hope,  faith  creates  faith ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  an  educa- 
tor, he  must  be  a  striver  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  a  lover  of  human 
perfection,  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  rightly  directed  effort.  Exam- 
ple has  greater  educational  value  than  any  possible  verbal  instruction, 
and  a  wide,  strong,  cheerful,  patient,  punctual,  and  loving  man  or 
woman  in  the  school  can  do  more  than  a  consummate  orator  could 
accomplish  there.  As  the  mind  is  the  man,  so  the  teacher  is  the 
school,  the  material  structure  being  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
greatest  educator  who  has  appeared  on  earth,  instructed  and  found 
his  disciples  while  he  walked  along  lonely  roads,  or  while  he  sat  by  the 
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well,  or  on  the  hillside,  or  while  he  stood  in  the  bow  of  a  fisherman's 
boat.  And  Socrates,  the  world-teacher  whom  we  place  next  to  him, 
taught  wherever  he  found  hearers,  whether  on  the  street  corner  or 
in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  public  highway.  Such  a  teacher,  too,  was 
St.  Paul,  the  great  heroic  heart,  whose  deep  and  awful  conviction  of 
the  life-giving  and  indispensable  nature  of  truth,  had  made  him  truth's 
bondsman.  Give  the  right  man  or  the  right  woman  a  log  cabin 
and  divine  work  shall  be  done;  place  formal  and  callous  teachers  in 
marble  palaces,  and  they  shall  be  caught  all  the  more  hopelessly  in 
the  machine  which  destroys  life.  In  taking  visitors  through  our  towns 
we  point  with  pride  to  our  large,  imposing  school  buildings.  We  are 
like  rich  men  who  show  their  libraries,  that  they  may  boast  of  the 
binding  of  the  books  and  the  editions  de  luxe.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
should  look  not  at  the  vessel,  but  examine  its  contents.  The  great 
house  concerns  us  little,  the  kind  of  life  found  and  fostered  there  is 
the  all  in  all,  and  of  this  the  material  structure  can  give  us  no  proper 
conception ;  or  may  I  not  say  that  these  large  buildings,  where  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  children  are  gathered  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils?  Whoever  has  driven  through  our  western 
states  has  noticed  the  little  schoolhouse,  standing  alone  in  the  corner 
of  a  field.  There  is  not  a  tree  to  shelter  it,  not  a  flower  to  smile 
upon  it.  The  farmer's  barn  half  a  mile  away  is  more  finely  built  and 
stands  on  a  more  favorable  site.  Do  he  and  his  neighbors  give  more 
thought  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  cattle  than  to  the  educatron 
of  their  children,  as  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  strain  where  there 
is  question  of  their  domestic  animals  than  where  their  own  offspring 
are  concerned?  It  may  be  so.  At  all  events,  that  little  schoolhouse, 
hardly  bigger  than  a  dry  goods  box,  above  which  no  bough  waves, 
around  which  no  flower  blooms,  near  which  no  brook  flows,  is  as  it 
stands  there  by  the  dusty  or  muddy  road,  in  solitude  and  nakedness, 
weather-beaten  and  discolored,  a  better  place  for  education,  whether 
we  consider  the  teacher  or  the  pupils,  than  one  of  our  great  factory-like 
structures.  It  is  in  the  country;  and  it  is  better,  where  there  is 
question  of  health  and  growth  of  body  and  mind,  to  be  a  country  boy 
and  to  be  allowed  to  play  with  freedom,  about  the  face  of  nature  in 
all  her  moods  than  to  be  the  nursling  of  a  palace  in  a  great  city,  just 
as  it  is  better,  from  the  educator's  point  of  view,  to  study  the  habits 
of  an  insect,  even,  than  to  gaze  at  the  display  in  a  shop  window.  The 
closer  we  come  to  nature  the  nearer  we  approach  the  source  whence 
spring  life  and  truth. 

In  cities  education  is  most  difficult.  City  populations  are  deca- 
dent, and  would  die  out  if  they  were  not  reinforced  from  the  country. 
There  the  home,  which  is  the  fountainhead  of  the  life  of  a  civilized 
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people,  is  less  potent  and  less  sacred.  ,  Parental  authority  is  under- 
mined. Fathers  and  mothers,  seeing  that  their  influence  is  weakened 
by  their  environment,  become  careless,  and  since  the  state  provides 
free  schools  they  throw  the  responsibility  for  their  children's  edu- 
cation upon  the  state,  and  flatter  themselves  that  in  sending  them  to 
school  they  have  done  their  duty.  They,  who  are  the  true  God- 
appointed  teachers,  neglect  their  oflice,  and,  like  all  the  neglectful 
and  incompetent,  they  are  quick  to  find  fault  with  others.  They 
inculcate  respect  for  the  school  neither  by  word  nor  example ;  and 
therefore  the  authority  which  the  state  has  assumed,  and  which  they 
have  gladly  delegated  Jo  it,  its  teachers  are  unable  properly  to  exer- 
cise. In  abandoning  the  care  of  their  children's  education,  they  give 
up  all  thought  of  their  own.  The  primary  duties  of  the  family  are  not 
performed,  and  the  family  degenerates.  The  children  are  idle, 
unpunctual  and  heedless.  Their  attendance  is  irregular  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  school  is  low.  The  teachers  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Their 
classes  are  overcrowded ;  they  find  neither  respect  nor  appreciation, 
and  since  they  see  that  the  parents  take  no  genuine  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  they  feel  that  they  labor  in  vain.  It  is 
futile  to  strive  to  awaken  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  virtue  in  those 
whom  conceit  or  callousness  makes  self-satisfied.  They  find  it  impos- 
sible to  perform  their  tasks  with  glad  hearts  and  fresh  hopes,  like 
sowers  and  reapers  who  sing  at  their  work,  and  they  must  have  excep- 
tional courage  if  they  do  not  sink  to  the  level  of  drudges  and  hirelings. 
Thring  says  that  the  life  of  many  teachers  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  man  digging,  knee-deep,  in  a  muddy  ditch,  with  banks  high  enough 
to  shut  out  the  landscape,  in  a  hot  sun,  witha  permanent  swarm  of 
flies  and  gnats  around  his  head. 

We  are,  doubtless,  far  away  from  the  time  when  the  pedagogue 
was  a  slave,  far  from  the  later  ages  when  he  was  paid  and  treated  no 
better  than  the  lowest  menial.  It  has,  indeed,  become  the  fashion  to 
extol,  in  sonorous  phrase,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's 
calling.  We  recall  with  4)leasure,  the  names  by  which  it  has  been 
made  illustrious.  Did  not  the  Savior  of  men  teach  as  well  as  he 
wrought?  Socrtites,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  St. 
Augustin  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  Milton 
and  Locke,  Kant  and  Hegel, — immortal  names,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
summits  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  were  teachers.  In  truth  all 
great  men  are  teachers,  in  word  or  deed.  The  hero,  the  saint,  the 
philosopher,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  whether 
by  their  example  or  by  their  utterances,  rouse  men  from  sluggish  and 
animal  life,  to  high  thoughts  and  aims,  to  noble  sentiments  and 
resolves.     They  are   leaders  in  the  way  of  progress,  and   from  the 
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heights  which  they  have  ascended,   athwart  innumerable   obstacles, 
their  voices  ring  out  to  cheer  those  who  struggle  in  the  plains  below. 

In  the  present  century  education  has  become  a  science,  and  teach- 
ing an  art  as  well  as  a  profession.  The  schoolmaster  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  minister  of  religion.  The 
social  importance  of  his  function  is  widely  recognized,  and  the  public, 
it  would  seem,  looks,  theoretically  at  least,  with  more  favor  upon 
him  than  upon  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion. He  is  believed  to  be  more  unquestionably  a  public  benefactor. 
He  is  a  developer  and  shaper  of  life  and  destiny,  and,  as  Horace 
Mann  says,  **One  right  former  is  worth  a  thousand  reformers.**  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  a  true  teacher,  of  one,  who, 
loving  children  with  a  love  akin  to  that  which  glowed  in  the  divine 
heart  of  Christ,  is  wise  and  strong,  watchful  and  patient,  who,  while 
he  awakens  and  holds  attention  is  able  to  enter  the  child  mind  to  make 
it  active  and  conscious  of  itself  by  rousing  the  thousand  images  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  slumber  there;  who  has  faith  in  education, 
and  knows  how  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  genuine  belief  in  it,  as  the 
one  power  given  to  man  whereby  he  may  lift  himself  to  higher  and 
higher  planes  of  life;  who,  being  a  genuine  lover  of  human  perfection, 
strives  to  make  himself  as  well  as  them  perfect  in  body,  mind  and 
heart.  One  who  approaches,  even,  such  an  ideal,  would  be  God-like,  . 
would  be  a  glory,  not  of  his  profession  only,  but  of  his  country  and 
his  race.  The  profession  does  not  honor  the  man,  but  the  man  the 
profession;  nor  does  the  profession  disgrace  the  man,  but  the  man 
the  profession. 

But  lest  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal,  let  us 
descend  and  draw  closer  to  the  facts  of  life.  No  serious  thinker  who 
has  given  attention  to  pedagogics,  will  deny  the  importance  of  right 
methods,  of  good  text-books,  and  of  a  proper  choice  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  in  the  light  of  the  relative  educational  values  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge;  and  if  one  should  permit  himself  to 
be  controlled  by  what  he  reads  and  hears  in  books  and  magazines 
and  meetings,  devoted  to  questions  of  education,  he  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  these  and  like  matters  are  of  primary*  and  paramount 
importance.  This  would  be  a  fatal  error.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  error  as 
widespread  as  it  is  fatal,  one  which  obscures  the  central  fact,  and 
leads  away  from  vital  truth  into  quagmires  and  quicksands.  Methods 
and  other  devices  are  mechanical,  and  machinery  is  as  powerless  to 
educate  as  to  propagate  life.  One  of  our  worst  superstitions  is  the 
belief  that  we  can  develop,  strengthen,  and  ennoble  mankind  by 
machinery  and  by  talk  about  machinery,  and  so  we  argue  about  it  and 
about  it,  and  keep  far  away  from  the  inner  source  from  which  all  life 
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and  truth  and  goodness  proceed.  Mechanical  minds  are  the  cause  of 
half  our 'Woe  and  misery,  and  we  have  all  had  opportunity  to  observe 
that  they  who  most  abound  in  words  have  little  depth  of  thought, 
little  strength  of  conviction,  little  power  of  will. 

The  teacher  is  the  school.  What  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  what  the 
mind  is  to  the  man,  that  the  teacher  is  to  the  school.  A  good  teacher 
will  find  or  devise  good  methods,  and  will  employ  them  with  discern- 
ment, dealing  with  each  pupil  as  an  individual  soul,  unlike  any  other 
that  exists  or  has  existed.  His  very  presence  commands  attention, 
solicits  interest  and  suggests  thought.  He  is  alive,  and  he  awakens 
life.  His  pupils  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  where  he  is,  and 
they  follow  him  as  gladly  as  though  he  led  them  into  the  balmy  air  of 
spring  along  the  flowery  banks  of  limpid  streams. 

The  question  of  education  is  a  question  of  teachers;  and  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  induce  the  best  men  and  women  to 
become  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses;  for  such  men  and  women 
alone  can  do  good  work,  whether  in  primary  schools  or  in  colleges,  or 
in  universities.  They  are  as  indispensable  for  the  child  who  is  learning 
to  read  and  write  as  for  the  youth  who  is  studying  science  and  philos- 
ophy. In  every  stage  of  the  educational  process  development  of 
faculty,  strength,  and  skill  are  the  object,  while  knowledge  is  second- 
ary. The  teacher  must  know  how  to  deal  with  human  minds,  and  his 
chief  concern,  therefore,  can  never  be  with  imparting  anything  to 
them,  however  valuable  it  be,  but  his  study  must  be  how  to  open  them 
to  the  light,  how  to  give  them  flexibility,  how  to  make  them  attentive 
and  self-active.  His  work  is  a  wrestling  of  mind  with  mind,  and  of 
heart  with  heart;  and  if  he  simply  drills  his  class  as  a  whole  he  fails 
as  a  teacher.     He  is  a  trainer  and  not  an  educator. 

If  the  teacher's  labor  is  important  and  sacred,  his  task  is  severe, 
his  calling  hard.  To  remain  vigilant  and  alert,  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  for  months  at  a  time,  is  wearying  and  exhausting.  To  be 
always  in  active  contact  with  crude  minds,  some  of  whom,  whether 
from  inheritance  or  from  neglect  and  vicious  habits,  are  almost 
uneducable,  wparst  he  nerves  and  puts  one's  powers  of  patience  and 
endurance  to  the  test.  In  the  midst  of  such  an  environment  the  fire 
of  enthusiasm  goes  out  and  the  freshness  of  spirit  is  lost.  The  law- 
yer, the  physician,  and  the  minister  of  religion  are  less  constantly 
occupied ;  their  time  is  more  their  own,  they  work  in  a  wider  field,  they 
are  cheered  by  brighter  prospects,  they  are  more  in  the  public  eye, 
more  sure  of  recognition  and  appreciation,  are  better  protected  from 
insolence  and  contumely,  and  their  labors  are  better  paid.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  more  enticing  allurements  which  trade  and 
commerce  offer.     How,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  shall  we  hope  that  the 
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most  aspiring,  the  most  active  and  the  most  capable  minds  among  our 
young  men  and  young  women,  will  choose  teaching  as  their  calling?  If 
we  except  a  few  eager  and  brilliant  natures  who  will  climb  and  sparkle, 
whatever  their  occupation  or  profession  may  be,  what  hope  of 
advancement  is  there  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools?  Or  if  advancement  is  possible,  is  it  not  so  uncer- 
tain or  so  slow  or  so  inconsiderable  that  it  stirs  no  glad  anticipations? 
Teachers,  like  all  of  us,  must  live  on  hope,  and  if  their  calling  gives 
them  little  nourishment  for  hope  they  will  look  away  from  it  to  some 
more  promising  source  of  joy  and  happiness.  Teaching  will  not  be 
followed  as  avocation,  as  a  life-work,  but  as  an  expedient.  Why  is 
there  an  almost  total  lack  of  male  teachers  in  our  primary  schools?  Is 
it  not  because  yonng  men  understand  that  while  the  teacher's  task  is 
severe  and  ungrateful,  his  reward  of  whatever  kind  is  smaller  than 
that  of  other  professional  men,  insignificant,  if  compared  with  what 
he  might  expect  in  becoming  a  politician  or  a  merchant  or  a  banker? 
Why  are  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  women? 
Is  it  not  because  they,  being  either  shut  out  from  the  other  professions 
or  finding  access  to  them  very  difficult,  and  being  unable  for  the  most 
part  to  become  politicians  or  merchants  or  bankers,  are  driven  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  into  the  schools?  And  then,  though  their 
salaries  are  small,  they  earn  better  wages  as  teachers  than  they  would 
receive  for  most  other  kinds  of  work  which  women  do.  Women 
rarely  get  the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work.  This  doubtless 
is  chiefly  due  to  their  exclusion  from  so  many  occupations,  which 
results  in  an  over-supply  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  their  work. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  fields  in  which  large 
numbers  of  women  are  employed,  labor  is  cheap ;  and  it  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  labor,  and  not  their  superiority  as  teachers,  which  makes 
competition  with  them  for  positions  in  our  primary  schools  so  difficult. 
That  this  is  a  very  grave  evil  is  obvious.  They  who  are  content  to 
accept  cheap  work  in  the  school  can  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
education.  They  would  degrade  it  to  a  mechanical  process,  and 
imagine  that  the  teacher  does  his  whole  duty  when  he  makes  his  pupils 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  gives  them  some  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  history.  They  believe  that  those  who  pass  an 
examination  and  show  that  they  know  enough  to  do  this  are  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  teacher's  office.  They  fail  to  see  that  the 
important  thing  in  the  primary,  as  in  every  other  school,  is  not  what 
the  child  learns,  but  development  of  faculty  and  acquisition  of  habits. 
If  he  is  made  active  in  his  spiritual  nature,  his  mind  will  become  supple 
and  vigorous  as  the  body  is  made  supple  and  vigorous  by  exercise. 
Being  makes  action  possible,  and  the  kind  of  being  determines  the 
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kind  of  action.  The  intellectually  active  alone  can  rouse  the  intellect, 
the  morally  active,  the  conscience;  the  religiously  active,  the  soul. 
The  lower  cannot  call  forth  the  higher.  He  who  is  not  a  thinker  cannot 
make  others  think,  who  is  not  a  lover  cannot  make  others  love,  who 
is  not  a  doer  cannot  make  others  do.  A  liar  cannot  lead  truth,  or  a 
boor  gentlemanlike  behavior.  If  we  are  to  have  good  schools  we 
must  fill  our  homes  of  education  with  such  men  and  women  as  we 
desire  our  children  to  become.  ' 

The  teacher's  personality  far  more  than  his  learning  determines 
his  value  as  an  educator.  The  very  presence  of  a  brave,  noble,  gener- 
ous and  cheerful  man  illumines  and  strengthens.  He  compels  recog- 
nition and  obedience  though  he  neither  speaks  nor  commands,  and 
they  who  have  known  him  never  lose  faith  in  human  nature,  or  in  the 
worth  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

The  ideal  to  have  educational  powers  must  gleam  through  the 
concrete.  The  ethical  ideal  is  the  ideally  ethical  man,  the  intellectual 
ideal,  the  ideally  intellectual  man,  the  religious  ideal,  the  ideally 
religious  man.  If  we  would  move  and  influence  the  young  in  a  pro- 
found- and  lasting  way,  let  us  acquaint  them  with  the  ideal  incarnate 
in  the  persons  of  the  teachers  whom  we  place  over  them.  But  how 
shall  we  ever  hope  to  make  approach  to  this  end,  if  we  look  upon  the 
teacher  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  whose  cheapness  is  an  important 
consideration? 

All  schemes,  plans,  systems,  and  methods,  prove  futile  in  the  hands 
of  the  incompetent.  Inferior  teachers  make  inferior  schools.  An  edu- 
cated man  is  never  boastful,  nor  is  an  educated  people;  but  if  we 
must  extol  ourselves,  let  us  remember  that  hitherto  the  school  has 
been  but  an  incidental  factor  in  our  progress.  Much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  spirit  of  our  race,  much  to  our  Christian  home,  much  to  the 
churches,  much  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  country,  in  which  freedom 
and  unlimited  opportunity  stimulate  to  self-activity,  much  to  the  fact 
that  the  young  and  the  enterprising  have  for  more  than  half  a  century 
been  coming  from  Europe  in  multitudes  to  our  shores.  Professor 
Laurie,  who  is  a  competent  and  an  impartial  judge,  says:  "America 
is  an  uneducated  country  as  we  now  understand  education.  It 
possesses  no  national  system ;  it  has  not  even  the  machinery  whereby 
education  could  be  given  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  given  in  Great 
Britain  or  Germany.**  Listen  to  the  conversation  which  one  may 
hear  on  the  street  or'  in  the  cars,  read  the  newspapers  of  our  towns 
and  of  some  of  our  great  cities  even,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny 
that  there  is  at  least  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  assertion.  Corrupt  and 
incorrect  language  mean  that  there  is  no  education  or  a  faulty  educa- 
tion.      Debased  speech  is  evidence  of  debased  mind.       Inaccuracy 
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proves  that  the  powers  of  attention  and  observation,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  cultivate,  are  undeveloped.  The  lack  of 
patience,  of  perseverance,  of  faith  in  the  power  of  obstinate  and  long- 
continued  effort  to  transform  one's  being,  the  absence  of  the  nobler 
kinds  of  ambition,  in  our  young  men  especially,  are  proof  that  in  the 
school  their  higher  nature  has  not  been  touched  and  made  self-active. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  when  the  best  minds  in  a  nation  occupy  them- 
selves seriously  with  questions  of  education.  This  is  what  happened 
in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Kant,  Goethe,  Fichte,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Richter, 
Krause,  Herbart,  and  other  men  of  genius  or  talent,  threw  themselves 
into  the  subject  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  confidence.  The  result 
was  a  reawakening  of  the  people  a  rebirth  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
a  general  desire  for  broader  and  deeper  culture. 

With  us  the  school  question  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  chiefly 
to  declaimers  and  politicians,  who  make  it  a  popular  cry  wherewith  to 
drown  the  voices  of  earnest  and  enlightened  thinkers.  They  rally 
round  the  little  schoolhouse,  plant  the  flag  on  it,  and,  like  Barbara 
Fritchie,  look  out  the  window,  expecting  to  see  the  waving  of  rebel 
banners  and  to  hear  the  tread  of  armed  hosts  marching  to  its  destruc- 
tion. They  are  clowns  who  play  to  the  rabble,  or  selfish  and  design- 
ing men,  who  make  use  of  shibboleths,  to  discredit  and  ruin  their 
compatriots  and  fellow  citizens.  When  educated  and  serious  men, 
who  strive  to  see  things  as  they  are,  as  all  cultivated  minds  must 
strive  to  get  real  views  of  whatever  they  contemplate,  utter  their  hon- 
est opinions  on  this  subject,  a  clamor  is  raised  against  them,  which 
would  be  of  small  account,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  make 
the  calm  and  enlightened  discussion  of  this,  our  greatest  national 
problem,  difficult  and  ineffectual.  Our  public  thought  crystallizes  in 
the  mold  of  party  and  sect  and  clique  and  faction,  and  they  who 
refuse  to  narrow  their  minds,  but  resolutely  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  in  the  wide  and  tranquil  realms  of  truth,  appear  to  be  visionary 
and  idle,  or  even  perverse.  Original  and  profound  thinkers  are  rare 
among  us,  because  our  ablest  men  are  consumed  by  politics  and  busi- 
ness, or  driven  into  the  noise  and  confusion  of  endless  controversy, 
or  sacrificed  to  one  or  the  other  of  our  many  schemes  for  reforming  the 
world  and  doing  away  with  all  evil. 

It  is  Emerson,  I  think,  who  said  that  he  would  cross  the  ocean  to 
talk  with  one  great  man  rather  than  to  see  all  the  monuments  and  the 
treasures  of  art  of  Europe.  Life  is  the  subject  of  supreme  interest. 
Everything  depends  on  quantity  and  quality  of  life.  The  school, 
however  perfect  the  system,  however  admirable  the  devices,  can  do  the 
best  work  only  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men  and  women. 
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Education  is,  in  a  word,  the  stimulation  of  life,  the  rousing  of  endow- 
ments to  the  activity  which  produces  faculty.  As  life  proceeds  from 
life,  so  life  is  developed  by  life,  and  the  kind  of  development  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  life  by  which  it  is  promoted.  The  problem 
which  most  deserves  the  serious  meditation  of  the  lovers  of  human 
protection,  who  are  also  necessarily  lovers  of  God  and  country,  is  how 
to  make  the  teacher's  calling  attractive  to  the  men  and  the  women  who 
possess,  in  a  high  degree,  quantity  and  quality  of  life,  so  attractive 
as  to  be  followed  as  a  life-work,  and  not  taken  up  as  an  expedient 
until  something  more  pleasant,  or  more  secure,  or  more  lucrative  is 
offered.  How  this  may  best  be  done  is  a  subject  which  will  be  found 
more  and  more  worthy  of  deliberation  in  these  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Its  appellation  is  a  good  omen, 
for  it  implies  that  our  school  system  should  be  a  national  system. 
A  national  system  would  enable  us  to  remove  the  schools  from  the 
tainted  air  of  politics,  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, it  would  make  his  position  more  secure,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  work  more  certain.  It  is  said  that  a  people  has  the  government 
which  it  deserves.  Let  us,  coming  down  to  a  lower  plane,  content 
ourselves  with  affirming  that  a  school  board  has  the  teacher  which  it 
deserves;  would  the  directors  cross,  not  the  ocean,  but  the  township 
or  the  county  line  in  search  of  a  real  teacher?  If  it  takes  a  hero  to 
tnow  a  hero,  it  takes  an  educator,  or  at  least  an  educated  man  or 
woman,  to  know  an  educator.  Inferior  teaching  in  the  primary 
schools  implies  inferior  education  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
for  those  even  who  enter  the  colleges  and  the  universities.  School 
barracks  which  contain  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pupils,  with  class 
rooms  into  which  sixty  or  eighty  children  are  crowded,  are  not  places 
of  education,  but  places  of  repression,  confusion  and  perversion.  In 
such  environment  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  learners  can  do 
good  work.  There  is  no  indifferent  school;  the  school  is  good  or  bad, 
it  improves  or  perverts.  Another  matter  which  deserves  attention  is 
the  number  of  schoolhours.  Not  length  of  time,  but  intensity  of 
application,  'is  the  important  thing  in  all  spiritual  effort,  and  to 
attempt  to  do  mental  work  when  one  is  mentally  weary,  is  not  merely 
useless,  but  hurtful.  Study  prospers  only  when  the  mind  is  vigorous, 
and  the  heart  fresh.  Tired  children  exhaust  the  teacher,  as  a  dull 
and  heavy  teacher  wearies  the  class.  The  young  are  most  sensitive 
to  fatigue  of  mind,  and  if  kept  too  long  in  the  class-room,  they  become 
inattentive,  indiflferent,  and  careless,  and  a  distaste  for  study  and  a 
dislike  for  the  school  and  the  teacher  grows  upon  them.  A  real 
teacher  will  accomplish  more  in  four  hours  than  he  could  accomplish 
in  six.     His  pupils  will  come  to  school  with  glad  hearts,  will  apply 
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themselves  industriously  and  will  not  leave  the  class-room  like  released 
prisoners.  Plato  found  an  argument  for  the  belief  that  our  souls  have 
lived  in  other  worlds,  in  the  quickness  and  eagerness  with  which  the 
boys  of  Athens  learned.  If  we  would  labor  effectively  to  develop  a 
nobler  race  of  men  here  in  America,  let  us  work  for  the  teachers,  let 
us  strive  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  professional  life,  to  render  their 
position  more  secure,  their  task  more  pleasant,  their  reward  greater 
and  more  certain,  that  the  teacher's  calling  may  appeal  not  to  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  young  women  alone,  but  to  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  young  men  as  well.  Then,  indeed,  shall  the 
boys  and  the  girls  of  America  learn  with  quickness  and  eagerness,  and 
when  they  quit  the  school,  they  shall  quit  it,  as  true  lovers  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  power,  who  are  resolved  to  spend  a  lifetime  in 
unfolding  and  upbuilding  their  own  being  and  in  helping  their  fellow 
men. 


DEMANDS  OF  SOCIOLOGY  UPON  PEDAGOGY, 


BY  PROFESSOR    ALBION  W.    SMALL,   PH.D.,   UNIVERSITY    OF  CHICAGO. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  reopen  a  closed  incident  of  ancient  his- 
tory, this  paper  will  take  its  departure  from  some  passages  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  present  aim  is  to  define  a 
point  of  view  quite  different  from  that  of  the  committee.  In  empha- 
sizing the  ends  to  be  gained  in  education,  rather  than  the  means  to 
be  employed,  the  writer  wishes  to  be  understood  as  having  in  mind 
the  whole  school  career.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  law^  or  principles  of  variation  which  from  this 
point  of  view  should  adapt  methods  to  the  learner's  needs  at  different 
stages  of  mental  growth. 

**The  principal  end  of  all  education,"  says  the  Conference  on 
History,  Civil  Government,  and  Political  Economy,  **is  training."  (p. 

■;  1 68)- 

The  sociologist  develops  this  noncommittal  response  of  the  oracle 

Z     into  the  following:  The  end  of  all  education  is,  first,  completion  of  the 

>i     individual ;  second,  implied  in  the  first,  adaptation  of  the  individual 

to  such  co-operation  with  the  society  in  which  his  lot  is  cast  that  he 

works  at  his  best  with  the  society  in  perfecting  its  own  type,  and 

consequently  in  creating  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  a 

V     more  perfect  type  of  individual. 

^  The  Committee  of  Ten  seems  to  have  stopped  at  conclusions  which 

tacitly  assume  that  psychical  processes  in  the  individual  are  ends  unto 
themselves.     To   be  sure  there  are  signs  of  a  vague  looking  for  of 
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judgment  from  the  tribunal  of  larger  life  upon  the  products  of  this 
pedagogy;  but  the  standards  of  a  real  test  seem  to  have  had  little 
effect  upon  the  committee's  point  of  view.  We  are  told  (p.  168)  that 
the  mind  is  chiefly  developed  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  cultivating  the 
powers  of  discriminating  observation;  (b)  by  strengthening  the  logical 
faculty  .  .  .  (c)  by  improving  the  processes  of  comparison,  /.  ^., 
the  judgment.  We  are  further  told  that  **studies  in  language  and  the 
natural  sciences  are  best  adapted  to  cultivate  the  habits  of  observa- 
tion; mathematics,  for  the  training  of  the  reasoning  faculties;  history 
and  allied  branches, to  promote  the  mental  power  which  we  call  the  judg- 
ment. **  The  naively  mediseval  psychology  behind  all  this  would  be 
humorous  if  it  were  not  tragical.  I  need  not  label  the  pedagogic 
philosophy  with  which  my  sociology  allies  itself  when  I  declare  that 
sociology,  in  common  with  the  most  intelligent  pedagogy  of  today, 
refuses  to  classify  educational  material  along  these  lines.  In  the  first 
place  education  is  not  an  affair  of  perception,  reflection,  and  judg- 
ment alone.  Education  connotes  the  evolution  of  the  whole  person- 
ality, not  merely  of  intelligence.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  consensus  is  rapidly  forming,  both  in  pedagogy  and  in 
sociology,  to  the  effect  that  action  in  contact  with  reality,  not  arti- 
ficial selection  of  abstracted  phases  of  reality,  is  the  normal  condition 
of  maximum  rate  and  symmetrical  form  of  personal  development. 
Sociology  consequently  joins  with  pedagogy  in  the  aim  to  bring 
persons,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  into  as  direct  contact  as 
possible  with  the  concrete  conditions  in  which  all  the  functions  of 
personality  must  be  applied  and  controlled.-  In  these  conditions  alone 
is  that  balanced  action  possible  which  is  the  desideratum  alike  of  ped- 
agogical and  of  social  culture. 

Once  more  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  content  to  remain  in  the 
dismal  shadows  of  the  immemorial  misconception  that  disjecta  membra 
of  representative  knowledge  are  the  sole  available  resource  for  educa- 
tional development.  I  do  not  find  among  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  the  report  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  coherence  of  the  things 
with  which  intelligent  pedagogy  aims  to  procure  personal  adaptation. 
The  report  presents  a  classified  catalogue  of  subjects  good  for  study, 
but  there  is  no  apparent  conception  of  the  cosmos  of  which  these 
subjects  are  abstracted  phases  and  elements.  Nowhere  in  the  report 
do  I  find  recognition  that  education,  when  it  is  finished,  is  conscious 
conformity  of  individuals  to  the  coherent  cosmic  reality  of  which  they 
are  parts.  Until  our  pedagogy  rests  upon  a  more  intelligent  cosmic 
philosophy,  and  especially  upon  a  more  complete  synthesis  of  social 
philosophy,  we  can  hardly  expect  curricula  to  correspond  with  the 
essential  conditions  to  which  human  action  must  learn  to  conform. 
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A  graduate  of  a  leading  eastern  university,  who  is  now  making  an 
impression  upon  American  pedagogy,  said  recently  that  when  he  took 
his  diploma,  about  ten  years  ago,  history  to  his  mind  was  a  collection 
of  material  which  he  had  studied  under  Professor  A. ;  political  econ- 
omy another  independent  body  of  information  which  he  studied  under 
Professor  B. ;  psychology,  another  isolated  subject  which  he  had 
studied  under  Professor  C. ;  and  so  on  through  the  curriculum.  Not 
until  six  or  seven  years  after  graduation  did  it  dawn  upon  him  that 
each  of  these  details  of  representation  is  an  aspect  Of  one  reality  which 
the  pedagogy  of  the  college  had  concealed  in  making  the  fragments 
prominent.  The  most  serious  consideration  about  this  pedagogical 
perversion  is  not  that  it  limits  knowledge  alone.  It  distorts  the  whole 
attitude  of  men  towards  the  world.  Instead  of  introducing  men  to 
reality  it  tricks  them  into  belief  that  an  unorganized  procession  of 
pedantic  abstractions  is  reality. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  presents  to  the  sociologist, 
therefore,  this  anomaly:  It  is  a  whole  made  up  of  parts,  every  one  of 
which  may  possibly  be  accepted  by  sociology;  but  the  totality,  as 
presented  by  the  committee,  sociology  must  peremptorily  reject.  It 
is  hot  on  the  trail  of  pedagogical  and  sociological  truth,  without 
actually  coming  with  n  sight  of  the  truth.  Human  personality  is  not 
doomed  to  struggle  forever  seriatim  with  a  long  list  of  detached  groups 
of  facts  in  order  to  get  its  psychic  and  social  development.  The 
world  of  experience  is  one,  not  many.  Pedagogy  and  sociology  are 
discovering  this  unity  by  different  processes,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  their  perception  that  educational  material  is  ersentially  one,  not 
many,  pedagogy  and  sociology  are  bound  to  combine  their  demands 
for  a  complete  change  of  front  in  education.  The  proper  educator  is 
reality,  not  conventionalized  abstractions  from  reality.  Hence  the 
demand  of  the  new  pedagogy,  supported  heartily  by  the  new  sociology, 
that  schooling,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  shall  be  changed 
from  an  afflictive  imposition  upon  life  to  a  rationally  concentrated 
accomplishment  of  a  portion  of  life  itself.  Hence  the  correlated 
demand  of  the  new  pedagogy,  also  seconded  by  the  new  sociology, 
that,  so  far  as  conscious  effort  is  made  by  instructors  to  supplement 
the  education  of  action  by  the  education  of  cognition,  the  objects  of 
contemplation  shall  be  kept  real  by  being  viewed  constantly  as  organic 
parts  of  the  one  reality.  They  must  no  longer  be  made  unreal  through 
analytic  segregation  which  leaves  them  standing  apart  as  independent 
realities. 

Having  thus  by  negation  challenged  some  of  the  implicit  conces- 
sions of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  the  old  dogmatic  pedagogy,  and  to 
presociological  concepts  of  reality,  I  pass  tq  a  positive  definition  of 
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the  outlook  of  sociology.     I  believe  it  to  be  also  in  the  line  of  the 
pedagogy  that  will  prevail. 

Human  experience  is  concerned  with  three  knowable.  elements; 
First,  man's  material  environment,  inanimate,  and  animate;  second, 
man  himself  as  an  individual,  in  all  his  characteristics,  from  his  place 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  through  his  special  physiology,  psychology, 
and  technology;  third,  man*s  associations  or  institutions.  Sociology 
is  the  systematic  attempt  to  reduce  the  reactions  of  these  three  ele- 
ments— nature,  man,  institutions — to  scientific  form  and  expression. 
The  inclusive  reality  which  sociology  finds  comprehending  both  the 
processes  and  the  products  of  these  reactions  is  society,  /.  ^.,  individ- 
uals in  association,  within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  material 
environment  and  modified  by  human  achievement.  The  task  set  for 
each  individual  when  he  finds  himself  participant  of  this  reality,  is 
to  accommodate  himself  to  prevailing  conditions  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  both  accomplish  and  enjoy  a  maximum  share  of  the 
development  which  his  stage  in  social  evolution  is  empowered  to 
accomplish. 

This  life  task  of  men  consequently  sets  the  pedagogical  task  of 
teachers.  The  prime  problem  of  education,  as  the  sociologist  views 
it,  is  how  to  promote  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  conditions, 
natural  and  artificial,  within  which  individuals  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  It  would  not  be  in  point  to  discuss  here  the  relative 
■  place  of  action  and  cognition  in  progress  toward  this  end.  That 
belongs  to  pedagogical  technology.  I  assume  that  both  action  and 
cognition  are  unchallenged  means  of  modern  pedagogy.  With  their 
proportions,  and  with  the  appropriate  sequence  at  different  stages  of 
culture,  sociology  is  not  directly  concerned.  Sociology  has  no  toler- 
ance, however,  for  the  pedantry  that  persists  in  carpentering  together 
educational  courses  out  of  subjects  which  are  supposed  to  exercise, 
first,  the  perceptive  faculty,  then  the  memory,  then  the  language 
faculty,  then  the  logical  faculty,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  contrary, 
every  represented  contact  of  a  person  with  a  portion  of  reality  sooner 
or  later  calls  into  exercise  every  mental  power  of  that  person,  proba- 
bly in  a  more  rational  order  and  proportion  than  can  be  produced  by 
an  artificial  process.  Our  business  as  teachers  is  primarily,  therefore, 
not  to  train  particular  mental  powers,  but  to  select  points  of  contact 
between  learning  minds  and  the  reality  that  is  to  be  learned.  The 
mind's  own  autonomy  will  look  out  for  the  appropriate  series  of  sub- 
jective mental  processes.  In  the  second  place,  our  business  as  teach- 
ers IS  to  bring  these  perceptive  contacts  of  pupils'  minds  with  points 
of  objective  reality  into  true  association  with  all  the  remainder  of 

objective  reality,  /.  ^.,  we  should  help  pupils,  first,  to   see  things,  and 
12 
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second,  to  see  things  together  as  they  actually  exist  in  reality.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  sociology  upon  pedagogy  is  that  it  shall 
stop  wet-nursing  orphan  mental  faculties,  and  find  out  how  to  bring 
persons  into  touch  with  what  objectively  is,  as  it  is.  The  mind  itself 
will  do  the  rest. 

In  pursuance  of  this  demand,  sociology  necessarily  becomes  an 
active  partisan  upon  one  of  the  pedagogical  doctrines  over  which  edu- 
cators are  divided,  viz. :  sociology  denies  that  the  rational  center  for 
.  the  concentration  of  studies  is  any  science  or  group  of  sciences.  The 
^rational  center  is  the  student  himself.  Personal  adaptation  to  life 
means  the  given  person's  organization  of  his  contacts  with  reality.  In 
other  words,  pedagogy  should   be  the  science  of  assisting  youth  to 

f organize  their  contacts  with  reality;  and  by  this  I  mean  to  organize 
these  contacts  with  reality  by  both  thought  and  action,  and  for  both 
thought  and  action. 

/        Relatively  the  world  stands  still  during  the  school-age  of  any  person. 

^  The  pupil  himself  changes  visibly  almost  every  day.     The  reality  with 

which  the  pupil  can  have  conscious  contact  is  defined  therefore  by  the 

ypupiTs  own  powers  and  opportunities.  At  each  stage,  however,  him- 
self on  the  one  hand,  and  nature,  men,  institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  subject  and  object  of  adjustment.  A  changing  self  has  the 
task  of  adaptation  to  a^surrounding  frame  of  things,  which  daily  dis- 
plays new  mysteries  and  complexities.  The  teacher's  task  is  to  help 
the  individual  understand  this  environment,  of  which  the  pupil  for  a 
long  time  seems  to  himself  to  be  the  center.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  help  the  pupil  understand  this  whole  environment  as  it  is 
related  to  himself.  Presently,  if  the  pupil's  perceptions  grow  more 
penetrating  and  comprehensive,  his  own  personal  interests  cease  to 
seem  the  pivot  on  which  the  world  of  experience  turns.  His  person- 
ality becomes  extended,  and  at  the  same  time  his  egoism  gets 
balanced  with  the  personal  equation  of  others  whose  interests  appear. 
The  child  finds  the  complement  of  his  egoism  in  the  family,  the 
school,  the  group  of  playmates,  the  community,  and  at  last,  if  his 
education  is  complete,  in  society  at  large.  Yet,  at  each  varying 
diameter  of  comprehension,  life,  of  which  the  child  is  at  first  to  him- 
self the  center  and  circumference,  and  later  life  as  a  whole,  of  which 
to  the  last  the  individual  is  to  himself  in  the  final  resort  the  most 
interesting  part — life,  either  individual  or  social,  is  the  ever-present 
reality  which  summarizes  all  that  men  can  positively  know.  This 
central  and  inclusive  reality  varies,  in  re-presentation,  from  socially 
unrelated  individual  life  to  a  conception  of  individual  life  enlarged  by 
evolved  social  consciousness  into  a  function  of  the  more  abiding 
reality.      This  human  career,   either  as  pursued  for  himself  by  the 
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socially  unconscious  individual,  or  as  a  mingling  of  the  individual  with 
others  associated  by  force  of  ciicumstances  in  pursuing  purposes  which 
none  perfectly  comprehend, — this  life  of  men  alike  in  nature,  within 
conditions,  imposing  common  limitations  upon  nature, — is  the  whole 
of  man's  range  of  positive  experience  and  scientific  observation. 
Sociology  consequently  demands  of  educators  that  they  shall  elaborate  , 
available  aids,  first,  to  perception  by  the  individual  of  the  relation  of 
part  to  part  in  this  inclusive  reality — the  life  of  men  in  society; 
second,  that  educators  shall  perfect  influences  to  promote  adjustment 
of  individuals  to  their  appropriate  functions  within  this  whole.  The 
part  of  the  problem  which  I  have  at  present  in  mind  is  the  proper 
direction  and  organization  of  the  pupil's  perceptions.  So  far  as  the 
subject-matter  of  sociology  is  concerned,  everything  knowable  and 
worth  knowing  is  a  fact  or  a  relation  helping  to  make  up  this  complex- 
ity which  we  call  society  or  social  life.  The  important  claim  of 
sociology  in  this  conection  is  that  this  reality,  like  poverty,  we  have 
always  with  us.  This  reality  as  a  connected  whole,  related  to  the 
pupil,  is  always  the  natural  and  rational  means  of  education.  A 
sequence  of  studies,  in  the  sense  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  enjoined  from 
intelligent  contact  with  portions  of  reality  until  other  portions  have 
had  their  turn,  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  conditions  of  educa-. 
tion.  All  reality,  the  whole  plexus  of  social  life,  is  continually  con- 
fronting the  pupil.  No  **subject"  abstracted  from  this  actual  whole 
is  veracious  to  the  pupil  unless  he  is  permitted  to  see  it  as  a  part  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  misconstruction  of  reality  to  think  and  accordingly 
to  act  as  though  one  kind  of  knowledge  belongs  to  one  age  and 
another  to  another.  The  whole  vast  mystery  of  life,  in  all  its  pro- 
cesses and  conditions,  confronts  the  child  as  really  as  it  does  the  sage. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  educator  to  help  the  child  interpret  the  part 
by  the  whole.  Education  from  the  beginning  should  be  an  initiation 
into  science,  language,  philosophy,  art,  and  political  action  in  the 
largest  sense.  When  we  shall  have  adopted  a  thoroughly  rational 
pedagogy,  the  child  will  begin  to  learn  everything  the  moment  he 
begins  to  learn  anything. 

Am  I  demanding  a  pedagogy  which  presupposes  one  philosopher 
as  teacher  and  another  as  pupil?  Certainly.  Every  teacher  ought  to 
be  a  philosopher.  Every  child  already  is  one  till  conventionality 
spoils  him.  More  than  that,  he  is  also  scientist,  poet,  and  artist  in 
embryo,  and  would  mature  in  all  these  characters  if  we  did  not  stunt 
him  with  our  bungling.  I  would  revive  Rousseau's  cry,  ** Return  to 
nature!"  but  in  a  sense  of  which  Rousseau  never  dreamed,  —  not 
nature  in  the  burlesque  of  our  ignorant  preconceptions,  but  nature 
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scientifically  explored,  nature,  the  universal  law  of  which  is  to  own 
the  sway  of  rational  mind. 

I  am  not  asserting  that  grammar, and  geometry,  and  geography,  and 
geology,  and  history,  and  economics,  and  psychology,  and  ethics,  as 
such,  should  be  taught  in  the  nursefy.  I  am  asserting  that  in  the 
cradle  the  child  begins  to  be  in  contact  with  that  nature  and  society 
of  which  all  these  are  phases  and  products,  and  reports.  Sociology 
demands  for  the  child,  from  the  cradle  to  his  second  childhood, 
opportunities  for  such  frank  contact  with  life  that  its  various  aspects 
will  confide  lo  him  their  mystery  in  its  real  relations  with  the  other 
elements  of  life.  Sociology  demands  of  the  tutors  and  governors  who 
lead  the  child  through  the  formal  part  of  education,  that  they  shall 
pilot  Wilhelm  Meister  so  discreetly  through  his  years  of  apprentice- 
ship that  he  shall  learn  his  world  at  the  smallest  expense  and  with 
least  cause  for  regret  both  to  others  and  to  himself.  Whether  this 
citizen  of  the  world  shall  ever  learn  to  construe  life  in  terms  of  the 
conventional  sciences  is  an  entirely  secondary  matter.  The  main  thing 
is  that,  from  the  beginning,  he  shall  learn  to  know  himself  and  his 
world  truly — so  far  as  he  knows  at  all, — in  all  essential  relations. 
This  involves  the  learning  of  such  sciences  as  he  does  acquire  in 
the  character,  of  excerpts  from  the  whole  book  of  knowledge,  not  as 
self-sufficient  knowledges. 

I  repeat  that  sociology  values  subjects  of  study  for  reasons  quite 
different  from  those  traditionally  alleged.  Physical,  biological,  and 
social  science,  with  the  products  of  human  thought  deposited  in  liter- 
ature, are  worthy  of  study  not  because  they  are  tonics  for  various 
kinds  of  mental  impotence,  but  because  they  are,  and  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are,  revealers  of  man  himself  and  of  the  life  of  which  he  is 
both  creator  and  creature. 

Without  alluding  further  to  other  departments  of  knowledge,  I  may 
apply  what  I  have  said  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  social  sciences  in 
particular. 

Sociology  demands  with  equal  confidence:  first,  that  for  every- 
body the  study  of  society  shall  begin  with  the  nursing  bottle,  and  con- 
tinue so  long  as  social  relations  continue;  second,  that  for  most  peo- 
ple the  study  of  sociology  shall  never  begin  at  all.  If  the  argument 
thus  far  has  provoked  expectation  that  I  shall  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  sociology  into  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  schools,  as  the 
needed  corrective  of  educational  defects,  the  inference  is  decidedly 
at  fault.  Only  exceptional  pupils  should  study  sociology  earlier  than 
their  senior  year  in  college,  and  probably  these  few  would  do  better 
to  defer  t^he  study  till  after  taking  the  bachelor's  degree.  While  soci- 
ology proper  is  not  a  desirable  subject  for  young  pupils,  our  educa- 
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tional  methods  will  be  miserably  inadequate  to  their  social  function 
till  every  teacher,  from  the  kindergarten  on,  is  sufficiently  instructed 
in  sociology  to  put  all  his  teaching  in  the  setting  which  the  sociolo- 
gical view-point  affords.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  the  function  of 
education  must  one  day  be  taken  so  seriously  that  only  men  and 
women  who  Tiave  more  than  the  bachelor's  preparation  will  be 
entrusted  with  its  direction. 

The  study  of  society  which  we  may  reasonably  demand  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  today  must  and  should  be  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  physiography,  political  geography,  anthropology, 
ethnology,  history,  civics,  'and  economics.  The  sociological  demand 
with  reference  to  these  subjects  is  that  instruction  in  them  shall  be 
rationalized  in  the  same  way  that  the  teaching  of  geography  has  been 
reformed  during  my  recollection.  I  was  not  the  boy  who  spent  his 
first  week  in  algebra  trying  to  find  out  the  value  of  or,  but  my  most 
lasting  recollections  of  the  study  of  geography  cluster  around  some 
cabalistic  representations  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

To  this  day  I  am  not  perfectly  clear  about  the  meaning  of  those 
ghostly  figures  which  lent  weird  interest  to  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
book.  They  produced  in  my  youthful  mind  vague  conceptions  of 
uncanny  gyrations  among  celestial  bodies,  presumed  by  the  author  to 
be  the  proper  medium  for  introducing  youth  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  surface.  This  is  not  intelligent  correlation  of  whole  and  part. 
It  is  arbitrary  creation  of  a  whole  to  which  the  pupil's  experience  does 
not  yet  correspond.  In  another  view  it  thrust  upon  the  pupil's 
attention  a  part  which  he  has  not  differentiated  from  the  whole.  I 
presume  that  every  parent  and  every  teacher  who  has  liberty  to  use 
his  own  judgment  now  begins  the  teaching  of  geography  with  that 
spot  of  terra  firma  which  is  next  to  the  home  or  the  schoolhouse. 
Whether  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ever  gets  mentioned  is  a  matter  of 
very  slight  concern.  A  similar  change  in  the  social  sciences  is  well 
in  progress,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  prevalent  policy.  At  my  graduation 
from  college  I  passed  a  respectable  examination  on  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  government  at  Westminster,  but  I  knew  practically 
nothing,  and  was  never  told  that  it  was  worth  while  to  know  anything, 
about  the  government  of  the  town  in  which  the  college  was  located. 
My  knowledge  of  the  British  constitution  has  never  yet  found  any 
practical  application,  but  for  a  decade,  as  citizen  and  petty  office- 
holder in  that  college  community,  I  was  obliged  to  study  and  use  the 
town  charter  and  ordinances,  which  were  not  worth  the  notice  of  my 
former  instructors.  Sociology,  like  charity,  ought  to  begin  at  home; 
but,  like  charity,  it  ought  not  to  stay  at  home.  The  rational  method 
of  observation,  recognizing  the  real  concentration  of  life  around  each 
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member  of  society,  explores  the  concentric  circles  of  social  activity 
from  the  actual  standpoint  of  the  observer.  The  child  should  begin 
to  study  economics  literally,  —  the  law  of  the  household,  —  he  should 
learn  the  civics  and  ethics  and  history  of  the  household,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  normal  household  relations.  The  economy  and  politics  and 
ethics  and  history  of  the  school,  and  then  of  the  parent's  shop,  and 
then  of  the  neighboring  factory,  and  later  of  the  whole  town,  are  the 
best  educational  material  that  the  sociologist  can  recommend.  In 
other  words,  the  social  desideratum  is  that  the  developing  member  of 
society  shall  become  analytically  and  synthetically  intelligent  about 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  The  precision  of  his  social  intelli- 
gence in  general  depends  upon  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge  of 
details  in  the  life  which  he  most  intimately  shares.* 

Observation  of  the  structure,  functions  and  forces  of  life  in  one's 
own  community  is  the  normal  beginning  of  true  and  large  social  intel- 
ligence and  action.  Even  history  should  begin  with  the  present,  not 
with  the  past.  Just  as  Gibbon  interpreted  the  tactics  of  the  Roman 
legions  by  the  knowledge  he  gained  in  the  British  militia,  so  every 
student  of  history  is  prepared  to  reconstruct  the  past  only  as  he  pos- 
sesses correct  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  present.  Sociological 
analysis  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  psychology  of  society 
furnishes  the  alphabet  to  spell  out  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  only  change  in  school  methods  which  I  am  urging  is  the  intro- 
duction of  this  laboratory  study  of  the  social  facts,  processes,  and 
forces  nearest  at  hand,  as  exhibiting  typical  social  relations  in  all 
nations,  times  and  places.  This  is  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
subjects  in  the  social  sciences,  but  as  a  method  of  approaching 
present  subjects. 

One  more  demand  is  urged  by  sociology  upon  pedagogy,  viz. :  that 
all  direct  or  indirect  observations  of  society  shall  be  organized  under 
at  least  three  great  categories:  first,  interdependence;  second,  order 
or  co-operation;  third,  progress  or  continuity. f     Unless  social  infor- 

*Note.  Small  and  Vincent's  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society"  is  the  first 
attempt  to  furnish  a  laboratory  guide  for  this  sort  of  study.  It  is  not  a  text-book 
in  sociology,  but  a  pathmaker  in  methods  of  observing  and  arranging  societary 
facts.  Variations  of  the  method  are  possible  to  fit  different  needs,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  seminary.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  just  issued  a  typi- 
cal study  of  the  City  of  Galesburg,  upon  this  plan,  an  adaptation  of  the  method 
of  Schseffle,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Dunn.  Such  work  can  neither  displace  nor  be  displaced 
by  another  kind  of  work  upon  societary  material,  as  represented,  for  example, 
by  two  recent  text-books  on  sociology,  Giddings'  **  Principles  of  Sociology,"  and 
Fairbanks'  **  Introduction  to  Sociology." 

\  I  hope  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  use  of  these  terms,  or  of  any  verbal 
substitutes,  is  not  what  I  am  contending  for,  but  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in 
conceptual  form  for  which  philosophers  may  find  above  designations  convenient. 
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mation  can  be  construed  in  at  least  these  three  forms  nothing  can  save 
it  from  frivolity  and  barrenness.  The  categories  are  not  logically 
exclusive, — the  fault  of  the  things  themselves. 

By  the  first  category,  interdependence,  I  mean  the  universal  fact 
that  every  act  or  event  in  human  life  has  been  made  possible  or  neces- 
sary by  other  acts  or  events  connected  with  other  lives  both  past  and 
present,  and  that  it  helps  to  make  or  mar  the  lives  of  others.  Begin- 
ning with  the  family,  and  extending  to  the  compass  of  the  race, 
society  is  a  network  of  interdependences.  One  of  the  discoveries 
which  pupils  should  be  aided  to  make,  in  their  study  of  any  time  or 
nation  or  human  process,  should  be  that  the  particular  men  concerned 
exemplified  the  truth*** No  man  liveth  unto  himself." 

By  the  second  category,  order  or  co-operation,  I  mean  the  machine- 
like interplay  of  actors  and  actions  in  every  minute  social  group  as 
well  as  in  large  societies.  The  relation  is  so  clear  that  Mother  Goose 
reported  it  genially,  yet  it  is  so  obscure  that  society  is  daily  dissipat- 
ing its  resources  because  the  relation  is  not  understood.  From  the 
factory  whistle  that  rouses  the  workmen  at  five  o'clock  to  the  curfew 
bell  at  the  close  of  day,  the  waking  and  the  working  and  the  resting 
of  a  town  tell  the  truth  of  human  welfare  resting  upon  some  form  of 
established  order.  Wherever  men  have  been  associated,  even  in  the 
most  temporary  society,  the  measure  of  stability  in  their  relations  has 
been  preserved  by  an  institutional  order,  as  real  while  it  lasted  as 
though  it  were  defined  by  the  iron  decrees  of  Medes  and  Persians.  A 
mode  of  temporary  equilibrium  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  human 
association  must  be  thought,  if  thought  truly,  whether  in  the  society 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  or  of  Grover  the  Inscrutable.  When  the  learners 
read  of  any  epoch  of  the  past,  one  of  the  forms  in  which  they  must  be 
helped  to  represent  it,  if  it  is  to  reveal  truth  to  them,  must  be  the 
reconstructed  balance  of  influence  and  action  in  which  the  lives  of 
that  past  time  preserved  their  motion. 

The  biographical  method  of  teaching  history  frequently  violates 
this  canon.  Instead  of  being  made  to  appear  as  one  of  the  workers 
among  whom  the  labor  of  their  generation  is  divided,  the  great  man 
in  whom  the  story  of  his  age  is  told  seems  to  fill  a  sphere  apart  from 
ordinary  men,  affecting  their  destinies  by  some  undetermined  process 
of  long-distance  induction. 

By  the  third  category,  progress  or  continuity,  I  mean  the  concep- 
tion of  men  and  events  as  always  working  out  new  individual  condi- 
tions and  social  arrangements,  the  truth,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
'*the  roots  of  the  present  are  deep  in  the  past,**  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  present  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  future.  When 
historical  acts  are  recalled  they  should  always  be  considered  at  last 
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in  this  third  aspect.  What  motives  and  impulses  led  to  them?  What 
consequences  and  effects  did  they  set  in  motion?  This  is  the  scien- 
tific attitude  of  mind  toward  the  past.  It  is  the  genuinely  social 
attitude  toward  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  the  purely  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  co-operative  constructive  temper  which  is  the 
last  and  best  product  to  be  demanded  of  education.  Yet  I  have 
known  courses  in  history  to  be  conducted  under  the  highest  institu- 
tional sanction,  with  no  discernible  reference  to  historical  cause  and 
consequence.  Search  and  emphasis  were  entirely  for  the  facts. 
Specialization  of  that  sort  is  falsification.  Facts  cannot  be  told  truly 
except  in  their  relations. 

Sociology  demands  of  educators,  finally,  tha't  they  shall  not  rate 
themselves  as  leaders  of  children,  but  as  makers  of  society.  Sociol- 
ogy knows  no  means  for  the  amelioration  or  reform  of  society  more 
radical  than  those  of  which  teachers  hold  the  leverage.  The  teacher 
who  realizes  his  social  function  will  not  be  satisfied  with  passing 
children  to  the  next  grade.  He  will  read  his  success  only  in  the 
record  of  men  and  women  who  go  from  the  school  eager  to  explore 
wider  and  deeper  these  social  relations,  and  zealous  to  do  their  part 
in  making  a  better  future.  We  are  the  dupes  of  faulty  analysis  if  we 
imagine  that  schools  can  do  much  to  promote  social  progress  until 
they  are  motived  by  this  insight  and  this  temper. 


THE  PUPIL  AS  A  SOCIAL  FACTOR. 


BY      PROFESSOR    EARL    BARNES,     LELANI)    STANFORD    JR.     UNIVERSITY. 

In  presenting  this  paper  I  should  like  to  inquire,  first,  what  is 
there  peculiar  in  the  mind  or  character  of  a  pupil  or  child,  that  makes 
him  a  social  factor  distinct  from  the  adult;  secondly,  how  does  soci- 
ety try  to  take  advantage  of  these  peculiarities  for  the  realization  of 
its  own  purposes;  and  lastly,  how  does  the  pupil  actually  react  upon 
society  and  affect  it. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  much  with  children  must  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are,  in  some  of  their  views  and 
activities,  extreme  radicals,  in  others  extreme  conservatives.  These 
two  tendencies  are  seldom  mixed,  but  a  child  is  a  radical  ngw,  a  con- 
servative two  minutes  later,  and  a  radical  immediately  afterwards. 
In  children's  traditional  games  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  they  cling  to  the  form,  even  of  words  and  jingles,  long  after  all 
meaning  has  faded  out  of  them.  So  the  stories  which  they  love  must 
be  repeated  exactly,  without  the  omission  or  change  of  a  word,  or  the 
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child  complains.  On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of  ethics,  sociology, 
and  philosophy,  the  child  is  an  extreme  radical  and  pushes  his  logical 
conclusions  to  final  consequences.  The  wise  old  grandfather  may  tell 
of  the  glories  of  the  war  and  the  greatness  of  Prince  Eugene,  —  **But 
what  good  came  of  it  at  last?"  quoth  little  Wilhelmine. 

How  can  we  explain  this  curious  two-sidedness  of  the  childish  mind? 
A  study  of  the  history  of  civilization  seems  to  show  that  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  race  has  achieved  and  in  which  we  may 
achieve  what  we  call  knowledge.  We  may  accept  what  we  are  told  — 
authority;  we  may  reason  things  out  —  rationalism,  or,  we  may 
laboriously  build  up  our  knowledge  by  increments— experience.  The 
Middle  Ages  rested  in  authority,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
rested  in  logical  processes,  and  we  rest  in  experience. 

Now,  a  child  must  at  first  rest  in  authority ;  his  very  preservation 
depends  upon  it;  and  if  he  is  well  trained  he  comes  to  feel  the  satis- 
faction of  strong  and  secure  support.  A  dogma  in  fields  where  he 
does  not  know  —  and  there  are  few  fields  where  he  does  know  —  is 
as  restful  to  his  eager,  searching  mind  as  his  father's  strong  arms  are 
to  his  body.  The  fact  that  his  baby  brother  was  brought  in  the 
night  by  a  stork  relieves  his  mind  of  its  struggle  to  know — gives 
the  blessed  rest  of  belief,  and  sets  the  child's  nature  free  for  self- 
realization  in  other  directions.  So  after  an  hour  of  unorganized 
play  with  his  comrades,  where  he  has  been  distracted  and  tired  with 
all  the  conflicting  impulses  of  the  little  group,  the  child  turns  with 
relief  to  **Here  comes  three  drakes  a-roving,  **  and  insists  on  its  being 
played  with  perfect  fidelity  to  every  detail.  This  gives  him  balance, 
rest  and  freedom  for  self-realization  in  some  special  parts  of  his 
nature. 

But  there  is  in  every  child  a  natural  tendency  toward  logical 
activity.  As  his  muscles  or  his  vocal  organs  tend  to  move  in  certain 
related  series,  so  his  mind  tends  to  work  in  logical  sequences;  and 
just  as  the  exercise  of  the  body  gives  him  pleasure,  so  the  exercise  of 
his  mind  produces  a  certain  satisfaction.  This  activity  certainly 
exists  in  children  from  a  very  early  age,  but  various  recent  studies 
point  to  the  age  of  ten  to  thirteen  as  the  period  of  its  great  activity. 
Thus  in  a  study  of  the  theological  beliefs  expressed  by  a  thousand 
California  children,  I  found  that  they  generally  accepted  what  they 
were  told  without  serious  questions  until  about  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  when  they  often  indulged  in  such  reasoning  as,  ** Trees 
cannot  grow  without  air;  the  air  is  only  six  miles  thick  around  the 
earth.  I  can  see  six  miles  and  I  cannot  see  heaven,  so  heaven  must 
be  outside  the  air,  so  trees  cannot  grow  in  heaven  and  the  bible  must 
have  made  a  mistake." 
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In  my  own  experience  I  remember  arguing  with  my  father  through 
the  long  winter  evenings  about  the  white  men's  right  to  this  cduntry. 
A  thing  belongs  to  the  one  who  has  it  first;  the  Indians  had  America 
first,  so  the  white  men  have  no  right  here.  I  remember  growing  very 
much  excited  over  this  problem,  and  I  felt  that  we  were  robbers.  All 
history  seemed  to  me  a  strange  medley  of  wrongs  because  it  followed 
neither  authority  nor  logic.  This  logical  tendency  rises  with  most 
children  to  the  highest  philosophical  questions.  A  little  girl  acquaint- 
ance eight  years  old  said  not  long  ago:  **There  are  two  things  that 
puzzle  me,  who  njade  God,  and  what  comes  after  the  end  of  time.** 
Helen  Keller  raised  the  same  questions,  and  all  children  reach  out 
intellectually  for  the  ultimate  meanings  of  things. 

As  children  pass  into  maturity  they  find  that  knowledge  resting  in 
authority  does  not  fit  the  conditions  of  their  own  life.  It  is  not  up 
to  date.  The  child  also  finds  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  pure 
logic  does  not  fit  a  world  filled  with  warring  personalities;  and  so,  for 
authority  and  rationalism,  he  gradually  substitutes  an  eclectic  half- 
knowledge  which  he  calls  experience.  After  a  time  the  adult  comes 
to  find  in  this  common  sense,  this  experience,  these  half  truths  of 
expediency  based  in  necessity,  a  certain  rest  and  satisfaction.  He  is 
no  longer  either  radical  or  conservative, — he  is  practical.  He  wor- 
ships at  the  shrine  of  necessity.  But  against  this  practical  world,  this 
eclectic  resultant  of  experience,  the  child  is  always  in  rebellion.  He 
cannot  understand  how  his  father  who  so  fiercely  denounced  Grant  a 
month  ago,  can  accept  his  presidency  so  calmly  now  that  the  election 
is  passed.  He  cannot  understand  how  the  community  can  go  on 
quietly  about  its  business  and  allow  an  old  money  grinder  who  has  a 
mortgage  on  a  poor  widow's  farm  to  foreclose  it  and  turn  her  into 
the  street.  He  cannot  understand  how  his  mother  can  say  it  is  wrong 
to  lie  and  then  say  she  is  out  when  she  is  in.  The  enthusiast  and  the 
reformer  are  simply  grown-up  children  who  retain  their  earlier  modes 
of  thinking,  according  to  authority  or  logic. 

The  child  either  accepts  higher  knowledge  by  direct  gift  or  rea- 
sons out  conclusions  for  himself.  The  hardened  adult  lays  aside 
authority  and  doubts  logic  and  simply  accepts  cold  facts  of  experience. 
Who  cannot  recall  his  childish  pains  in  adjusting  his  mind  to  the  ill- 
fitting  garments  of  experience? 

With  children  as  with  adults,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  we  are  most 
conservative  concerning  things  that  are  immediately  related  to  our 
daily  lives.  Radicalism  deals  with  distant  things.  The  conservative 
Puritan  New  Englander  was  very  radical  concerning  southern  slavery, 
and  eastern  men  are  very  radical  or  rational  concerning  the  Chinese 
question  in  California.     Intimate  experience  overbears  logical  reason- 
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ing,  be  it  ever  so  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  little  matters  of  every- 
day experience  quickly  become  habits  in  our  minds,  and  are  little 
amenable  to  pure  reason.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  child  is  a  conserva- 
tive in  the  matters  of  his  own  everyday  life,  and  a  rationalist,  or 
radical,  touching  things  more  removed  from  his  common  life. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  pupil  as  a  social  factor  will  be  a 
conserver  of  forms  in  details  touching  his  own  life ;  and  of  beliefs  in 
fields  where  he  has  no  experience,  providing  these  beliefs  can  be  har- 
monized with  the  logical  tendencies  of  his  mind. 

But  in  all  matters  touching  the  larger  social  life  around  him — where 
he  has  had  little  experience  and  where  half-truths  of  expediency  based 
in  seeming  necessity  have  come  to  prevail — he  will  prove  an  anarchist 
through  the  logical  energy  of  his  mind.  . 

Now,  how  does  society  take  advantage  of  these  peculiarities  in 
the  child's  subjective  life?  The  attitude  of  society  toward  children 
or  pupils  will  always  be  determined  by  what  society  wants  done,  and 
by  its  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  childhood.  Society  says: 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  new  creature,  this  on-coming  generation  of 
children,  and  what  do  we  want  it  to  do?  The  chief  function  of  society 
is  to  carry  along,  protect,  and  develop  a  man  of  accumulations  which 
it  calls  civilization.  To  society  this  civilization  is  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  which  must  be  maintained  with  the  most  sacred  care.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  existence,  and  if  this  civilization  were  disturbed 
society  believes  it  would  straightway  perish.  Hence,  society  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  it  wants  done  must  train  each  on-coming  gener- 
ation of  children  to  carry  this  civilization  along  gently  and  undis- 
turbed. To  accomplish  this,  society  loads  the  minds  of  children  with 
authoritative  beliefs,  frightens  down  or  leads  astray  their  logical 
activities,  and  makes  them  suspicious  of  experience. 

The  tendency  of  children  to  seek  self-organization  and  freedom 
through  relegating  the  little  details  of  life  to  forms  and  habits  has 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  society  and  used  to  form  the  mind  and 
character  in  authoritative  molds.  Thus  all  partly  civilized  people 
make  the  ceremonial  of  daily  and  religious  life  the  basis  of  education. 
The  Aztecs  or  the  Chinese  well  illustrate  this.  They  teach  the  child 
how  to  behave  toward  his  parent,  his  teacher,  his  neighbor,  his  king, 
his  priest,  and  his  mental  energy  is  so  absorbed  and  used  up  in  this 
ceremonial  exercise  that  the  logical  faculties  never  awaken,  and  the 
voice  of  experience  is  drowned.  The  child,  decked  out  in  the  cere- 
monial of  life,  becomes  a  safe  servant  to  bear  the  civilization  of  the 
past. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  same  results  by  seiz- 
ing boldly  on  the  radical  tendencies  of  youth  and  leading  the  logical 
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powers  out  along  lines  where  they  would  do  no  harm,  with  a  view  to 
ultimately  using  these  powers  in  the  service  of  supporting  the  old 
civilization.  The  Jesuits  tried  this,  but  such  men  as  Descartes 
escaped  from  the  most  skillful  leading  and  brought  disaster  to  the 
burden  of  ideas  society  was  trying  to  protect.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment, through  its  support  of  universities,  is  trying  the  same  dangerous 
experiment  today,  and  she  is  sure  to  destroy  herself.  The  only  safe 
way  for  society  to  protect  her  civilization  unchanged  from  this  ever 
new  force  of  childhood  is  to  seize  the  natural  tendency  toward  conser- 
vatism in  the  small  matters  of  daily  life  and  smother  logic  and  exper- 
ience under  a  burden  of  forms. 

Within  these  last  generations  many  prophets  have  arisen  who  have 
maintained  that  children  could  be  safely  developed  on  all  sides  of 
their  natures,  but  practically  almost  no  one  believes  it.  The  church, 
the  state,  societies  and  individuals  —  all  use  the  school  to  teach  mon- 
archy, republicanism,  American  patriotism,  German  patriotism, 
PVench  patriotism,  Catholicism,  protestantism,  temperance,  or  what- 
ever other  beliefs  it  is  felt  ought  to  dominate  those  who  are  to 
uphold  civilization. 

In  the  last  place  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  actual  effect  of  the  pupil 
upon  society.  Biologists  often  raise  the  question  whether  the 
human  animal  can  be  modified  fast  enough  so  that  he  can  maintain 
the  accumulating  and  rapidly  developing  mass  of  civilization  which  he 
is  trying  to  carry  today.  Our  hope  in  this  direction  lies  with  child- 
ren. Each  new  generation  must  start  afresh  and  in  taking  upon 
itself  the  accumulated  burden  it  tends  to  drop  those  parts  which 
experience  shows  that  the  passing  generation  found  too  heavy.  The 
results  of  our  studies  of  hygiene,  or  ethics,  or  art,  are  applied  primar- 
ily to  pupils.  The  old  smoker  is  allowed  to  smoke,  but  the  child  must 
be  protected.  The  father  who  has  had  a  childhood  of  toil  tries  to 
give  his  son  a  more  leisurely  youth.  And  so  in  a  thousand  ways,  each 
generation  that  passes  tries  to  give  to  the  on-coming  generation  a 
more  reasonable  load  of  civilization  than  it  has  carried  —  and  here 
lies  the  hope  that  biological  adjustment  may  keep  pace  with  advance 
in  civilization. 

At  the  same  time,  this  constant  return  to  purely  logical  activity 
with  each  new  generation  keeps  the  world  supplied  with  visionaries 
and  reformers  —  that  is  to  say,  with  saviors  and  leaders.  New  move- 
ments are  born  in  young  minds,  and  lack  of  experience  enables  youths 
to  eternally  recall  civilization  to  sound  bases.  If  each  generation 
started  where  the  last  one  left  off,  imagine  where  Lord  Chesterfield's 
sons  would  have  been  today.  The  passing  generation  smiles  and 
cracks  its  weatherworn  jokes  about  youthful  effusions  on  commence- 
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ment  days,  but  this  ever-new,  ever-hopeful,  ever-daring,  ever-doing 
youthful  enthusiasm,  ever  returning  to  the  logical  bases  of  religion, 
ethics,  politics,  business,  art,  and  social  life  —  these  are  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  And  this  salvation  must  be  wrought  over  by  each  new 
generation. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  pupil  upon  society  is  not  to  be 
sought  alone  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  the  coming  generation  and 
that  when  they  are  grown  they  will  be  society  —  but  the  pupils  have 
at  once  and  immediately  a  profound  influence.  The  father  and  mother, 
inclined  to  sink  into  mere  time-servers  following  lives  their  experiences 
have  taught  them  to  be  safe,  are  constantly  shocked  into  new  life  and 
new  action  by  the  radical  views  naturally  presented  by  the  children 
less  bound  in  by  experience  than  they  are  themselves. 

Then,  too,  all  that  is  newest  in  the  schools  in  religion,  in  social 
and  political  thought,  in  literature  and  art,  is  brought  home  and  given 
to  the  parents  through  immediate  contact.  If  my  immediate  problem 
were  to  educate  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  I  should 
approach  the  people  through  their  children.  The  man  of  business 
who  would  scoff  at  religious,  artistic,  or  ethical  ideas  presented  by  an 
adult  listens  with  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  same  ideas  presented 
by  his  child.  The  very  eff"orts  he  makes  to  avoid  robbing  his  child 
of  what  he  may  consider  childish  enthusiasms  lays  him  open  to  the 
influence  of  these  same  enthusiasms. 

And  so  the  pupil  with  his  tendency  to  preserve  the  little  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  daily  life,  and  to  go  ever  back  to  logical  sources  for  his 
beliefs  in  the  larger  flelds,  is  preyed  upon  by  society  which  wishes  to 
form  and  shape  and  mold  him  to  be  the  preserver  of  what  it  considers 
of  transcendent  value. 

In  China,  society  succeeds  and  civilization  stands  still.  With  our 
larger  freedom  the  child  throws  off  some  part  of  the  useless  burden, 
expresses  anew  the  external  ideals  of  life  and  even  reacts  upon  the 
adult  so  as  to  retard  his  hastening  decadence,  and  civilization 
advances  steadily  onward.  With  increasing  freedom  in  the  study  of 
realities,  and  in  living  schools  our  pupils  will  bring  us  still  larger  life 
with  the  birth  of  each  new  generation. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Hon.  J.  M.  Harper,  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools,  Quebec,  Canada. 

In  these  days  there  have  come  to  be  so  many  ways  of  looking  at  things  that 
one  has  to  be  careful  in  making  his  selection  of  a  direction  in  which  to  look;  and 
this  possibility  of  bewilderment  is  perhaps  becoming  as  imminent  in  our  educa- 
tional investigations  as  in  any  other  investigations. 

The  teacher,  in  his  novitiate,  when  he  thinks  to  deal  with  the  being  of  the 
child  as  a  unit,  finds  no  difficulty,  at  least  often  imagines  there  is  no  difficulty, 
in  laying  down  a  simple  basis  for  his  operations  in  school  work.  The  begin- 
ning and  end  of  school  work  is  the  improvement  of  the  child's  mind,  the  storing 
up  of  knowledge,  the  furbishing  and  furnishing  of  the  memory;  and  the  method 
which  secures  this  along  the  lines  of  the  least  possible  resistance  is  the  only  true 
method.  Is  there  anything  more  simple  as  a  science  than  this?  Is  there  anything 
in  any  art  so  easy  to  get  at  as  such  a  pedagogy?    , 

Even  when  there  comes  to  the  young  teacher  the  revel^^tion  of  the  trinity  in 
himself  and  in  each  of  his  pupils,  when  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  wider  scope 
his  pedagogy  must  take,  he  is  still  able  to  circumscribe  for  himself  a  simple  basis 
for  hb  professional  operations,  for  his  practical  investigations  of  child  nature. 
The  body,  the  mind,  and  the  ego,  and  their  inter-relationships,  have  been  the 
theme  of  all  educationists — a  simple  theme  in  itself — and,  as  the  young- teacher 
used  to  think,  one  easy  to  be  understood  as  a  safe  guidance  in  school  work.  But  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  so  widely  —I  was  almost  going  to  say  so  wildly — have  we  continued 
to  discuss  this  same  trinity  and  its  relationships,  that  our  teachers  are  beginning  to 
beseech  us  to  simplify  rather  than  amplify  our  pedagogic  disquisitions.  In  a  word, 
the  query  that  stares  us  in  the  face  at  a  convention  such  as  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cry  of  the  young  teacher:  Has  the  science  of  education  in  these  later  times 
come  to  be  the  endless  chain  of  the  seer;  is  there  any  limit  to  the  sphere  of  its 
theories:  are  we  ever  to  find  rest  for  the  soles  of  our  feet? 

The  discussion  which  the  preceding  papers  are  likely  to  provoke  brings  to  my 
mind  an  article  I  once  wrote,in  which  an  endeavor  was  made  to  strike  an  analogy 
between  society  as  an  organism  and  the  tripartite  being  of  the  child.  The  steam- 
engine,  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  manufacturing  arts  and  physical  comfort- 
promoters  of  the  times,  indicates  in  its  effects  the  marvelous  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  just  as  the  printing  press  may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of 
intellectual  progress,  or  just  as  the  Christian  religion  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  type  of  the  moral  forces  that  are  guiding  mankind  towards  a  higher 
ground  of  right  doing.  As  the  pupil  has  to  be  subjected  to  his  three  drills — body 
drill,  mind  drill,  and  soul  drill — in  order  to  secure  for  him  an  even  development 
of  his  whole  being,  so  has  the  world  or  society  been  subjected  to  three  great  social 
forces  or  processes,  to  bring  about  its  nineteenth  century  development.  In  this 
sense,  God  stands  as  the  first  of  schoolmasters,  our  Great  Ensampler. 

Education  means  the  fullest  development  of  the  whole  being  of  man.  As  a 
branch  science  of  sociology  the  scientia  scientiarum^  its  history  may  be  likened  to 
the  history  of  science  itself.  Science  had  its  birth  in  the  investigation  of  the 
physical,  or  the  fixing  of  a  Cosmology,  when  men,  surprised  to  find  that  a  fish  had 
weight  in  water  as  out  of  water,  though  a  king  thought  for  the  moment  to  declare 
otherwise,  began  to  run  away  from  a  faith-reading  of  the  spheres;  and  education 
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as  an  ology  had  its  beginnings  in  the  mere  physical  arrangements  by  means  of  which 
the  old  pedagogue  was  said  to  run  a  tidy  school  with  a  moderating  use  of  the 
thong.  But  refusing  to  stop  short  its  identifications  of  natural  law  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  things,  while  tabulating  them  in  the  sub-sciences  of  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  astromony,  Science  saw  man  himself  and  his  environment 
affected  by  the  forces  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  finding  in  these  the 
evolvers  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition  of  life,  from  the  jellyfish  to  the  kings 
of  men,  laid  the  foundation  lines  of  a  new  branch  of  science  and  called  it  Biology; 
and  so  in  the  same  way,  education,  having  tarried  for  long  near  the  outs  and  ins 
of  empiric  methods,  came  to  discern  its  foundation  lines  in  the  "new  education," 
in  the  psychology  that  was  ready  to  father  the  true  pedagogy,  and  took  to  indenti- 
fying  the  natural  laws  that  affect  the  mind  on  its  way  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
activity.  With  cosmology  as  a  classifying  knowledge  of  the  world  in  its  physical 
aspects  and  with  biology  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  found  in 
the  activities  of  its  vital  order,  science  had  to  take  a  further  step  in  advance 
when  it  came  to  see  that  the  present  was  but  a  developed  or  the  past  an  undevel- 
oped future,  when  it  came  to  detect  the  laws  within  us  and  without  us  but  not  of 
us,  that  are  said  to  work  for  righteousness ;  and  that  step,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  "  new  philosophy"  that  fathers  the  science  of 
sociology. 

In  these  three  great  families  of  sub-sciences,  cosmology,  biology,  and  sociol- 
ogy, we  have  the  right-hand  terms  of  a  second  striking  analogy  between  the 
developing  stages  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and  the  developing  stages  of  the  sub- 
science  of  education.  And  as  sociology  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  all  science,  in  which  the  function  of  the  individual  is  identified  as  the  issue 
of  a  natural  law,  co-ordinating  with  the  other  social  energies  in  the  environment, 
so  may  the  moral  value  of  the  individual  be  considered  the  most  seriously  important 
of  the  problems  the  educationist  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  consider.  Socio- 
logy is  the  science  of  the  sciences,  including  cosmology,  and  biology,  just  ac 
character-building  includes  physical  culture  and  mind  development.  The  close 
interrelationship  is  undeniable  in  both  cases.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is 
a  necessary  part  of  moral  responsibility.  The  three  go  hand  in  hand.  Mens 
Sana  in  sano  corpore  is  a  good  enough  adage  to  force  us  to  keep  always  in  view 
the  necessity  for  physical  culture  in  school,  be  it  vocal  drill  or  calisthenics. 
And  as  I  have  another  adage,  with  a  reform  twinge  about  it  to  guide 
me  in  the  right,  while  working  for  an  improved  mental  activity  in  the  young, 
namely,  "It  is  not  that  which  goeth  into  the  child's  mind  that  educates,  but  the 
manner  of  its  coming  out,"  so  have  I,  while  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of 
school  morals,  urged  upon  all,  "to  follow  the  argument,  (that  is,  the  right  of  it) 
wherever  it  will  lead."  These  three  adages  I  would  inscribe  on  every  teacher's 
heart  and  soul.  They  embody  the  all  and  the  be-all  of  education.  A  great 
principle  in  each,  they  are  the  three  greatest  of  all  principles  ever  laid  down  in  the 
hearing  of  teachers.  Repeat  them  to  yourselves,  repeat  them  to  others,  repeat 
them  everywhere,  until  you  feel  as  if  ycu  were  guilty  of  mortal  sin  in  not  having 
at  work  the  best  of  plans,  invented  or  borrowed,  to  mature  through  school  work 
the  value  of  the  individual,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 

It  is  with  the  moral  aspect  of  education  that  I  am  personally  most  seriously 
engrossed  at  the  present.  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  introduce  into  the  schools 
down  oar  way  a  series  of  school  exercises  or  drills  that  have  for  their  object  an 
improved  physical  and  intellectual  development  among  the  children,  and  it  is  my 
intentioQ,  with  the  co-operation  of  my  teachers,  to  introduce  this  coming  year 
•ome  definite  processes  for  improvement  in  applied  school  ethics.     There  is  not 
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a  boy  or  girl  in  our  schools  who  has  not  to  learn  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Our  schools  are  neither  separate,  sectarian, 
nor  godless.  They  are  public  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied  as 
the  best  of  all  moral  codes.  Hence  our  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to  learn  by 
heart  large  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  They  are  expected  to  know  the  Ten 
Commandments  thoroughly  and  the  prominent  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
as  well.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  the  standard  of  our  morality  is  any  higher 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  Down  our  way,  just  as  over  your  way,  we  have  men  who 
have  been  to  school  who  worship  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  just  as 
sedulously  as  their  forefathers  worshiped  the  only  living  and  true  God,  who  bow 
down  in  their  whole  being  before  the  idols  of  some  palatial  way  of  living,  who 
swear  like  troopers;  who  fifh  on  Sunday,  who  worry  some  poor  unfortunate 
creditor  of  theirs  to  the  death ;  who  joke  over  the  sacredncss  of  the  marriage  vow 
and  in  worse  ways  show  their  disrespect  of  it,  who  ^ake  advantage  of  their 
neighbor  every  time,  and  laugh  over  their  own  smartness  in  doing  so;  who 
daily  utter  falsehoods  more  hideous  than  those  of  Ananias  or  Baron  Munchausen, 
and  who  are  as  full  of  jealousies  and  all  manner  of  unsavory  prejudices  as  a 
neglected  ^%%  is  full  of  noisomeness.  They  know  that  Christ  said  **an  eye  for 
an  eye"  ought  to  have  no  place  in  a  civilized  world,  and  yet  "tit  for  tat*'  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  their  lives.  They  know  that  the  keynote  of  Christ's  message 
was  and  is  "Love  your  enemies,"  and  yet  they  continue  to  be  better  haters  than 
Philip  II.  or  Bluebeard.  Nor  are  these  people  tabooed  by  society.  They  are 
respectable  people.  They  are  invited  out  everywhere.  The  governor-general 
complacently  receives  them,  and  the  ^lite  drink  tea  with  them.  They  are  not 
moral  by  any  means.  Indeed  they  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  or  even 
a  mediocre  morality,  beyond  going  to  church  on  Sunday  or  sending  a  female  proxy. 
What  does  it  matter  to  them  whether  a  man's  soul  is  nasty  or  nice  as  long  as  its 
outward  adhesion  to  the  respectabilities  of  society  is  all  that  society  demands?  No, 
they  are  not  moral,  though  they  have  been  to  school.  But  they  are  intelligent.  They 
are  heirs  to  wealth  through  birth  or  marriage,  or  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
tradings.  No,  they  are  not  all  politicians,  though  many  of  them  are  possessed  of 
even  less  than  a  moiety  of  the  morals  required  for  that  professional  way  of 
living.  They  are  not  even  the  heathen  at  home.  They  have  been  to  school. 
They  have  had  a  moral  trsCining  in  school,  and  now  all  that  we  can  say  of  them  is 
that  they  are  sociological  forces  at  play  with  other  sociological  forces.  Whether 
for  good  or  bad  we  know  each  has  his  value;  and  it  is  for  us  as  educationists  to 
find  out  what  that  value  is,  in  order  that  we  may  put  some  estimate  on  the  moral 
training  given  to  them  while  at  school,  to  find  out  how  it  works  for  good  or  bad, 
and  how  it  may  be  revised  or  revivified,  how  it  may  be  converted  into  a  means 
toward  an  end — the  end  being  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of  the  individual  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  This  enhancing  of  values  is  the  legitimate  work  of  edu- 
cation, and  applied  school  ethics  is  the  force  that  will  bring  about  the  enhance- 
ment. In  a  word,  as  far  as  education  has  to  do  with  sociology  as  one  of  its  sub- 
scienCes,  its  work  is  to  define  the  maximum  value  of  the  individual,  and  to  form- 
ulate and  foster  methods  that  will  raise  the  citizen  to  the  highest  ethical  stand- 
ard of  communal   worth. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  individual  as  a  force  co-ordinating  with  other  social 
forces  can  ever  work  only  for  good.  Sociology  teaches  us  that,  of  necessity,  that 
is  not  the  way  of  the  world.  Good  and  evil  are  necessary  to  the  sociological  order 
of  things,  the  world  assimilating  the  one  and  excreting  the  other.  The 
maximum  value  of  the  individual  is  therefore  variable.  There  is  no  mathem- 
atical certainty  about  it.     And  this  arises  as  much  from  the  within  as  the  without 
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of  the  man.  As  a  creature  of  circumstances,  with  himself  as  one  of  them,  his 
function  is  not  always  at  its  fullest  tension  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  man  is  neither 
all  bad,  nor  can  he  be  all  good.  The  conscience  grows  by  absorption,  and  so  does 
the  tree,  but  a  maple  is  not  a  beech  nor  is  a  birch. an  oak.  There  is  within  every 
living  organism  an  individualizing  force,  a  force  within  us  and  not  of  us  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  that  makes  for  good  or  evil,  for  growth  or  decay,  for  beauty  or 
rottenness  in  all  that  we  see  around  us;  and  we  teachers  and  educationists  are 
ever  longing  to  lay  hands  on  this  nucleutic  force,  eager  to  fashion  in  our  own  way 
this  fashioner  of  fate,  notwithstanding  the  lion  in  the  way.  Which  came  first, 
the  egg  or  the  bird?  Answer  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  which  came  first,  man  or  his 
environment.  And  when  we  see  society  saturated  with  so  many  false  beliefs,  when 
we  see  a  false  coin  examined  so  scrupulously  and  an  unworthy  opinion  allowed  to 
go  scot-free  on  its  way  of  evil,  when  we  see  the  lesser  logic  hurrahed  over,  while 
the  groundwork  of  the  truth  of  things  is  only  listlessly  thought  of,  the  task  of 
discovering  the  general  solvent  of  ethics  becomes  the  task  of  the  alchemist  when 
science  was  in  its  babyhood. 

Is  it  a  natural  law  that  men  for  the  most  part  love  the  things  they  ought  to 
hate?  Is  the  doing  of  things  we  ought  not  to  do  and  the  leaving  undone  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  a  fixed  decree  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society?  Is  it  a 
sociological  principle  that  people  should  so  seldom  make  the  most  of  their  mind 
and  moral  energies?  Is  there  none  good?  No  not  one,  and  why?  Does  wrong- 
doing always  hurt  some  one?  Does  right  doing  ever  hurt  any  one?  Does  the 
leaven  of  good  leaven  more  than  the  leaven  of  evil?  What  is  moral  force?  Is 
there  a  conservation  of  moral  energy  as  there  is  a  conservation  of  physical 
energy?  What  is  a  belief?  Is  it  a  cause  or  an  effect?  What  is  a  dogma?  Is  it 
a  product  or  a  creator?  What  is  a  motive?  Is  it  primary  or  derived?  These  are 
problems,  sociological  problems,  which  the  "new  education"  has  to  investigate 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

Why  is  that  girl  of  a  pouting  temperament?  Have  you  seen  her  mother? 
Why  is  that  boy  so  stupid  or  evil-disposed?  Have  you  seen  his  father?  Why  is 
this  school  worse  to  manage  than  another?  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
community?  Have  you  seen  the  homes  of  your  pupils?  Have  you  met  the 
fathers  and  mothers  at  church  and  market?  The  law  of  heredity  lurks  in  every 
one  of  these  queries,  and  the  teacher  who  knows  not  how  to  come  into  close 
quarters  with  that  law,  to  wrestle  with  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  within, 
working  in  the  individual  for  good  and  evil,  has  not  yet  learned  the  alphabet  of 
his  calling,  knows  nothing  of  education  as  a  branch  of  sociology.  As  the  whole 
duty  of  man  is  to  love  one  another,  so  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  individual,  with  all  the  elements  of  the  environment  in 
hand,  during  the  process  of  school  training  —  in  other  words,  to  train  up  the  child, 
by  example  and  precept,  to  lead  a  clean  life. 

And  let  us  be  careful  to  know  this  which  John  Tyndall  has  said  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  truth-seeker:  Facts  rather  than  dogmas  have  been  the  ministers 
of  human  development,  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain, 
fervor,  sympathy,  shame,  pride,  love,  hate,  terror,  awe,  — such  were  the  forces 
whose  interaction  and  adjustment  throughout  an  unmeasurable  past  wove 
the  triplex  web  of  man's  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature,  and  such  are 
the  forces  that  will  be  effectual  to  the  end." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — If 
anything  can   give  a  modicum  of  poise  and  consolation  to  the    Secretary  and 
your  President,  who  asks  me  to  attempt  to  assist  in  closing  this  discussion,  it 
13 
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is  the  glimpse  of  the  transcendent  peace  that  always  comes  to  me  when  I  know 
that  I  am  to  be  followed  by  the  great  moderator  of  my  sentences,  the  alkali  for 
all  my  acids,  my  honored  friend,  Dr.  Harris. 

Sociology  has  had  a  marvelous  development  in  this  country  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  you  could  hardly  have  listened  to  men  who  have  done  more  to 
define  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  lines  of  sociology  than  the  two  gentlemen 
who  introduced  the  first  two  papers.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
sociology  was  furnished  lately  in  an  incident  related  to  me  of  a  famous  geologist. 
He  was  just  concluding  a  long  survey  in  the  far  West.  Although  warned 
that  he  had  better  get  out  quick,  for  the  Indians  in  that  locality  were  getting 
hostile  and  were  sure  within  a  very  few  days  to  make  an  attack,  he  nevertheless 
persisted  in  staying  a  day  or  two  too  long.  The  very  last  day,  as  he  sat  alone  in 
his  tent,  having  sent  out  his  servant,  he  was  startled  by  looking  up  and  see- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  his  tent,  a  young  Indian  brave,  majestic,  with  his  war 
paint,  with  his  tomahawk  in  one  hand,  and  a  mighty  club  in  the  other.  The 
Indian  stood  still,  and  Mr.  King,  knowing  that  was  his  only  safety,  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  they  remained  eyeing  each  other  for  half  a  minute.  At  last  the 
silence  was  broken,  and  the  Indian  brave  said  in  accents  which  King  said  he 
never  should  forget,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  latest  edition  of 
Mulford's  'Commonwealth  of  God?'  "  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  but  had 
gone  back  to  his  tribal  relations.  It  is  a  marvelous  growth,  this  development 
of  sociology. 

I  think  the  relations  between  sociology  and  psychology  are  getting  now  ex- 
tremely close,  as  you  have  seen  from  these  papers,  and  also  extremely  profitable 
for  both.  I  hardly  know  which  has  been  benefited  or  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
most  from  this  conjunction.  The  fact  that  the  biological  alone,  or  at  least  I  call 
it  so,  which  began  perhaps  with  Lillianfeld  long  ago  and  is  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  Professor  Small,  and  so  well  represented  now  by  the  very  latest 
book  of  Giddings  of  Columbia.  That  movement  which  is  so  distinct  and  trans- 
forming, places  the  subject  on  a  surer  foundation  than  ever  before,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  the  relation  between  psychology  and  sociology.  I  do  not  exactly 
know  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  fact  their  relation  is,  perhaps, 
well  illustrated  by  a  fact  that  occurred  in  my  own  town  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. During  last  winter  a  mother  and  her  married  daughter,  who  lived  in 
the  same  house,  both  had  babies  born  the  same  day  and  at  almost  the  same 
hour.  They  were  by  some  inadvertence  placed  upon  a  bed  in  a  room  together, 
and  in  son*e  manner  left  in  the  room,  and  those  babies  got  mixed  up,  and  oow 
nobody  can  tell  which  is  the  aunt  and  which  is  the  niece.  That  is  the  condition 
between  individualism  and  sociology — altruism,  I  should  say.  It  seems  to  me 
it  has  often  been  wrongly  placed.  The  history  of  civilization  and  a  history  of 
this  science  shows  that  sometimes  individualism  has  been  accented,  over- 
accented,  and  then  the  altruistic,  socialistic  side  has  been  over-accented.  Then 
the  sociological  phase  has  been  carried  down  even  to  limit  the  free  development 
of  childhood.  But  I  think  we  are  now,  owing  to  this  true  basis  which  has  been 
reached,  arriving  at  a  more  healthful  equipoise,  where  each  great  subject  shall 
receive  its  just  due.  And  the  point  of  union,  in  my  opinion,  or  at  least  from  a 
psychological  aspect  of  these  two  great  sciences,  is  to  be  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adolescence.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  began  to  study  this  strange 
phenomenon.  We  now  know  it  is  a  period  of  second  birth,  physiologically  and 
psychologically.  We  know  that  during  this  transforming  epoch  from  thirteen, 
fourteen  on  to  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age — and  indeed  adolescent  fer- 
ment is  not  complete  until  well  on  to  twenty  or  more,  or  at  least  a  man  isn't  fully 
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nubile  before  thirty,  some  at  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  perhaps.  But  the 
latest  information  is  that  ferment  goes  on  along  to  this  time;  and  the  significance 
of  it  all  is  that  it  is  the  birth  of  love  in  the  largest  Christian  sense,  psychologic- 
ally free  from  all  selfish  motives.  And  the  development  of  that  is,  I  believe, the 
true  philosophy,  or  the  true  psychology,  in  education,  and  as  educators  we  have 
come  to  learn  the  appalling  fact  that  we  have  no  philosophy  in  education.  I 
believe  that  we  have  the  germs  of  a  philosophy  of  education,  and  that,  I  believe, 
I  can  make  plain  to  you  in  two  minutes  or  three  at  the  most,  and  before  I  sit  dowr. 
The  main  outlines  of  it  are  that  in  the  history  of  education,  in  all  countries,  every- 
where, among  savages  and  civilized  races,  education  begins  in  the  consecration, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  early  adolescence,  to  puberty.  The  crucial  importance 
of  that  period  has  always  been  felt.  There  is  no  savage  tribe  in  this  country,  and 
none  of  the  savage  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  do  not  bring  the  most 
solemn  and  consecrating  influence  of  the  older  to  bear  upon  the  younger  genera- 
tion during  these  critical  years.  The  new  philosophy  of  education  is  that  man- 
kind, with  one  accord,  has  felt  that  the  birth  and  development  of  this  great  func- 
tion of  altruism,  and  love  of  others, — whatever  you  call  it,  that  is  the  central  thing, 
— that  at  this  period  of  adolescence  men  are  vulnerable  to  all  kinds  of  temptation, 
and  that  the  older  generation  must  at  this  time  give  the  younger  its  most  con- 
summate care.  Civilizations  are  judged  and  weighed  by  nothing  so  crucial  as  by 
the  way  they  have  treated  adolescence.  The  Greeks  carefully  watched  the 
young  on  entering  this  period.  The  Romans  developed  the  natural  pugnacity  and 
initiated  the  youth  into  the  secrets  of  war,  and  the  Persians  appealed  to  this  age 
with  great  expectations.  So  the  modern  church — this  is  the  time  when  the  Greek 
church,  the  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran  church,  the  Episcopal  church,  confirm. 
Anditis  the  time  when  statistics  show  that  most  conversions  are  had  among  those 
denominations  that  believe  in  conversions.  The  reason  of  it  is  because  it  is  the 
time  when  the  soul  grows  most  and  fastest.  It  is  the  time  when  men's  and 
women's  sympathies  reverberate  the  widest.  It  is  the  time  when  the  heart  pours 
its  rich  transforming  flood  through  the  body.  Biologically,  this  period  consists 
simply  in  this:  Whereas,  before,  the  child  has  been  selfish,  and  the  normal  child 
has  perhaps  inherited  physical  and  mental  traits  from  the  father  or  mother,  or 
perhaps  one  or  two  grandparents,  at  this  critical  period  the  floodgates  that  con- 
nect him  with  the  past  are  down,  and  all  the  seven  rudimental  organs  of  the  body 
and  more  of  the  soul,  are  most  active.  You  know  we  all  have  two  parents,  four 
grandparents,  eight  great-grandparents,  and  if  you  figure  it  back  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  you  will  find  we  have  something  like  twenty-three  mil- 
lion ancestors.  This  is  a  very  great  supply  from  which  to  draw  an  inheritance  at 
this  period.  That  is  why  the  individual  is  susceptible  of  culture  and  development 
at  this  period.  It  is  the  natural  dawn  of  the  educational  instinct,  the  culmination 
of  religious  and  parental  care  which  alike  develops  slowly  upward  toward  the 
university,  as  civilization  advances,  and  slowly  down  toward  the  kindergarten,  as 
civilization  advances.  This  gradual  development  is  best  measured  I  knew,  by 
civilization.  There  is  one  important  factcr  which  I  must  mention  here  before  I 
sit  down,  because  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  altruism  and  upon  sociolo- 
gical study,  and  that  is  this, —  the  laws  of  biology  show  that  whenever  two 
ancestors,  two  parents,  are  pretty  nearly  alike  in  organism,  this  period  is  short 
and  brief;  but  when  the  parents  are  from  a  different  line  of  stocks,  when  they 
differ  widely,  as  they  do  in  this  country,  yet  not  too  widely,  then  this  period  of 
adolescence  is  v^ry  greatly  prolonged,  and  the  consummation  of  body  and  soul  is 
more  uncertain.  For  instance,  pure  stocks,  like  the  Germans,  have  a  very  differ- 
ent histoiy  for  this   period  than  mixed  races  —  I  was  going  to  say  mongrel  — 
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like  some  American  stock,  where  very  often  blood  from  different  races  unites  in 
an  individual,  from  the  father  and  mother.  That  heterogeneous  condition  causse 
this  period  to  grow  immensely.  You  knew  that  man  has  the  Icngest  period 
of  immaturity,  in  comparison  with  the  total  period  of  life  of  any  known  animal, 
with  one  exception.  Alongside  of  that  great  doctrine  which  is  so  important  in  all 
its  educational  implications  I  now  place  this  which  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances,  and  new  ideas  come  in  from  all 
sources,  and  as  there  comes  this  mixture  of  blood,  it  all  means  that  this  second 
infancy,  adolescence,  is  prolonged  to  an  uncertain  time,  and  must  receive  consum- 
mate care.  With  the  mixed  blood  there  are  infinite  possibilities  for  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  these  possibilities  are  infinitely  extended,  and  in  this  lies  the 
hope  of  America.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  many  diseases, 
moral  and  physical,  prey  upon  the  young  adolescent  as  in  this  country.  No 
country  where  there  are  so  many  forms  of  mental  and  physical  arrest  as  here; 
but  there  is  no  stock  of  blood  in  any  country  in  the  world  where,  when  these 
dangers  are  avoided  and  complete  immunity  is  attained,  manhood  and  woman- 
hood is  so  perfect  as  in  this  land.  This  perfection  consists  in  love,  or,  as  I  said, 
the  adolescent  period  consists  in  self-sacrifice,  in  an  instinctive  subordination. 
The  true  education  will  transform  the  old  selfishness  intd  an  ardent  self-sac- 
rifice, and  you  will  find  that  the  spirit  of  altruism  will  be  just  as  deep  and  strong 
with  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  as  the  instinct  of  selfishness  was 
before.  So  while  sociologically  imitation  should  come  late,  as  I  believe  Professor 
Small  thought,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  complete  individual 
development.  Then  the  ground  is  prepared,  and  not  until  then  is  the  individual 
ready  for  this  higher  superstructure  which  makes  man  Christlike. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  —  It 
has  been  a  motto  of  my  theory  of  education  for  a  great  many  years,  that  educa- 
tion is  founded  on  sociology,  and  for  a  convenient  definition  or  synonym  of  soci- 
ology I  say,  "Sociology  is  the  science  of  civilization ;  the  science  of  a  combination 
of  men  into  social  wholes."  We  have  the  civil  society  combined  for  the  supply 
of  human  wants,  and  the  equalizing  of  ages,  sex,  and  strength  in  locality.  We 
have  the  city  social  whole  that  exists  for  itself  and  endows  the  individual  with 
freedom  and  a  larger  knowledge,  and  thus  comes  enlightenment  to  the  individ- 
ual. We  have  these  great  societies  over  us,  and  education  comes  in  that  which  takes 
the  child,  the  youth,  and  places  his  hands  in  the  hand  of  the  great  social  whole, 
and  thus  is  he  led  towards  his  fruition.  So  that  each  individual  shall  reap  what 
the  whole  produces,  and  each  individual  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
his  small  infinitesimal  product.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  question  of 
freedom.  If  the  individual  exists  for  the  social  whole  alone,  and  is  not  endowed 
with  the  beneficence  of  the  whole,  we  have  slavery.  When  we  look  at  the  indi- 
vidual as  receiving  the  gift  of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  handing  to  it  what  all  has 
produced,  we  have  freedom.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  that  education  occupies 
in  that  large  school.  Education  there,  is  for  the  emancipation  of  the  individual, 
the  prevention  of  his  being  swallowed  up  by  great  substances  of  the  social 
whole.  Loose  organizations,  loose  forms,  do  swallow  up  the  individual.  The 
individual  never  attains  to  separate  independence  and  free  existence;  never  feels 
that  the  whole  exists  for  him,  so  that  he  uses  the  whole  as  his  instrument,  by 
which  to  gain  possession  of  the  world.     Education,  I  say,  makes  free. 

And  the  special  topic  which  your  president  asked  me  to  speak  on  this  morning 
is  the  teacher  as  a  social  factor;  the  teacher  as  an  element  in  the  social  whole. 
I   say  as  education  relates  to  the    making    free,  so  the  teacher  has  the  finest 
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opportunity  of  any  person  in  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergyman, 
to  bring  about  the  fruition  of  this  highest  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social 
nhole.  Speaking  of  clergymen,  we  have  in  New  York  Bishop  Vincent,  a  man 
who  has  shown  us  what  the  clergyman  is  as  a  factor  in  the  social  whole,  as  a 
factor  making  for  freedom  of  the  individual,  looking  abroad  and  seeing  the  indi- 
vidual in  society  stop  growing  after  his  little  turn  at  school,  perhaps  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  only.  In  considering  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  for  growth, 
in  helping  the  individual  find  out  where  he  is  and  what  his  possibilities  are,  in  stim- 
ulating him  to  attempt  to  do  something  that  will  help  towards  making  him  wiser, 
in  encouraging  a  study  of  books,  in  carrying  out  this  most  ingenious  and  effective 
system,  this  clergyman  has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  field  that  can  be 
occupied  by  the  teacher,  for  the  teacher  has  children  passing  through  his  hands 
all  the  time.  The  children  come  from  the  families  into  his  hands  and  begin  to 
learn  letters  and  symbols  of  communicaton,  the  symbols  by  which  he  may  partici- 
pate in  the  wisdom  of  the  race  and  render  himself  able  to  take  possession  of  what 
the  social  whole  hands  to  him  in  a  free  manner.  He  has  these  children  passing 
through  his  hands,  as  I  say,  going  on  into  society.  What  is  so  easy  for  the  teacher, 
even  in  the  most  elementary  schools,  as  to  keep  some  sort  of  inventory  of  these 
pupils,  their  tastes  and  habits,  and  to  look  after  their  reading  afterwards.  What 
is  so  easy  for  the  teacher,  who  must,  in  all  true  culture,  be  growing  himself.  He 
is  never  fit  to  be  a  teacher  unless  he  grows,  continually  grows,  grows  on  towards 
new  freedom  away  from  his  environment.  Education,  the  getting  an  insight 
into  these  things,  frees  and  emancipates  us;  and  this  great  movement  of  child 
study  of  which  you  have  heard,  is  now  growing  into  a  constitutional  whole.  That 
great  movement  looks  towards  finding  out  new  methods  by  which  the  individual 
can  be  brought  into  this  great  social  whole,  which  acts  like  a  substance,  swallows 
him  up,  so  that  he  may  become  a  distinctive  part  of  the  social  whole.  The  great 
movement  is  towards  freedom,  towards  emancipation  of  the  child.  Eman- 
cipation and  freedom  lie  along  that  line  of  study .  Without  the  study  of 
sociology  you  would  not  have  your  ideas,  you  would  not  see  what  this  tendency 
towards  freedom  is.  Child-study  is  not  a  substitute  for  sociology,  and  sociology 
is  not  a  substitute  for  child-study.  Sociology  helps  us  to  find  what  the  individual 
is.  He  is  at  his  highest  when  he  finds  institutions,  when  he  takes  hold 
cheerfully  and  humbly  at  the  lowest  round  of  an  institution  and  works  in  it  and 
allows  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  it,  holding  his  freedom  and,  through  his  insight 
and  his  interest  in  the  great  work  as  a  whole,  feeling  the  spirit  in  it.  Every  step 
of  civilization  teaches  us  this  lesson.  From  Plutarch  we  learn  what  there  is  of 
the  human  will;  from  the  history  of  religion  we  see  what  the  great  religious 
leaders  have  done  in  the  way  of  emancipating  whole  peoples,  in  spite  of  all  the 
influences  dragging  them  down.  Every  state  in  civil  society,  every  stage  of  civili- 
zation has  formed  and  is  forming  for  each  of  these  institutions,  a  civil  society. 
The  lower  forms  of  religion  work  against  the  higher  forms  of  religion  so  much 
that  in  looking  back  into  the  history  of  Christianity,  we  find  how  the  Christian 
church  has  moved  along  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  and  produced  its  influence 
upon  the  governments  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  people  into  institutions  and  the  gradual  growing  of  a  freedom  in  those 
institutions,  the  application  of  the  sciences,  the  conquest  of  nature,  —  all  these 
things  belong  to  the  state,  to  society,  to  the  social  whole.  We  get  our  ideals  from 
them.  After  we  have  our  ideals,  without  child-study  we  force  them  upon  the 
child.  We  do  not  utilize  these  things  to  the  development  of  his  freedom  and 
we  leave  him  a  stunted  individual.  We  leave  him,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  civilized 
automaton,  which  is  not  very  flattering  to  civilization.     But  child-study  takes  an 
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inventory  of  the  child.  Some  look  back  into  history  to  find  a  pattern,  to  see  if 
they  cannot  find  a  Moses  who  will  lead  the  people  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
They  can  find  Platos  and  Aristotles.  But  in  the  child  there  is  a  field  for  intelligent 
study  and  great  culture.  The  true  pursuit  of  child-study  will  give  us  higher  and 
better  institutions  and  a  higher  and  better  civilization. 

I  say  that  the  teacher  has  the  finest  opportunity  to  elevate,  by  his  profession, 
the  women  and  men  engaged  in  teaching;  to  lift  his  profession  up  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  through  this  study  of  sociology; 
through  this  study  of  how  to  bring  the  child  rationally  to  this  point,  and  through 
special  investigation  into  art  and  jiterature,  and  science  and  philosophy.  Take 
the  youth  after  they  have  left  school  and  interest  them,  as  young  mothers  and 
fathers,  in  keeping  up  their  study  of  the  great  works  of  natural  and  revealed  sci- 
ence and  religion.  They  can  make  life  where  they  live  by  studying  these  things; 
and  sooner  or  later,  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  so  instructed,  life  will  come  to 
have  a  new  meaning  and  be  well  worth  the  living,  when  they  find  that  they  can 
grow  into'these  great  things;  and  soon  the  time  will  come  when  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession will  be  recognized  in  the  community. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  AND  COUNTRY  ROADS. 


BY  ROY  STONE,   UNITED    STATES  ENGINEER. 

We  come  to  you  for  help  in  a  work  which  appeals  to  the  teachers 
of  America  from  the  standpoint  of  every  interest  in  the  land — moral, 
intellectual,  and  social,  as  well  as  material.  A  southern  editor  states  it 
perfectly  when  he  says:  ** Every  mile  of  good  road  built  in  the  country 
will  increase  values,  improve  morals,  elevate  citizenship,  stimulate 
trade,  beautify  the  country,  promote  education,  raise  the  standard  of 
religion,  and  add  to  the  wealth,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  people." 
We  do  not  come  to  you,  however,  for  help  till  we  have  put  our  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Four  years  ago  a  few  of  us  organized  at  Chi- 
cago the  National  I,eague  for  Good  Roads,  and  spent  $10,000  in  hard- 
raised  money  to  begin  our  campaign.  Before  that  was  gone  we  had 
gained  the  ear  of  congress,  and  we  have  had  a  little  national  aid  for  our 
work  ever  since.  We  found  ahead  of  us  in  the  field,  active,  untiring 
and  efficient,  that  splendid  body  of  young  men,  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Wheelmen.  We  have  worked  with  them  and  they  with  us  ever 
since,  and  today  we  have  the  country  so  roused  to  the  need  of  better 
roads  that  we  may  safely  say  to  you  that  if  you  will  throw  the  weight 
of  your  powerful  organization  and  the  ubiquitous  influence  of  your 
personal  leadership  into  this  movement,  we  can  promise  you  a  success 
that  will  not  only  be  grand  in  itself  but  will  advance  every  other  fea- 
ture of  your  noble  work.  I  will  not  waste  your  time  nor  mine  in 
arguing  for  good  roads;  what  you  do  not  know  about  bad  roads  is  not 
worth  the  telling.     I  will  come  at  once  to  the  question  which  I  trust  is 
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on  all  your  lips:  **How  can  we  help?"     There  are  three  ways  in  which 
you  can  help  individually. 

1.  You  can  preach  the  ** gospel  of  good  roads**  and  carry  the  glad 
tidings  that  already  in  America,  in  many  places  in  America,  and 
in  the  most  unpromising  places,  that  gospel  has  borne  fruit,  and  the 
people  are  even  now  enjoying  its  blessings.  If  any  of  you  will  take 
up  this  work  we  can  furnish  you  with  chapter  and  verse  for  your  ser- 
mons, and  applications  and  illustrations  without  number.  I  will  give 
you  one  topic  to  carry  home  with  you. 

The  cost  of  bad  roads  in  the  United  States  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
bad-roads  tax,  that  of  Professor  Latta  of  Purdue  University,  collated 
from  the  certified  experience  of  practical  farmers  in  forty  counties  of 
Indiana,  amounts  to  77  cents  per  acre  annually,  or  $500  per  square 
mile  of  farm  area,  and  there  are  1,000,000  square  miles  of  farm  area 
in  the  United  States:  $500,000,000,  or  three  times  the  cost  of  all 
the  common  schools  in  the  country,  utterly  wasted.  What  could  not 
be  done  for  education  if  this  vast  sum  could  be  saved! 

2.  Not  only  can  you  preach  good  roads  but  you  can  teach  a  little 
road  building  in  all  your  schools.  No  knowledge  would  be  more  valu- 
able; it  would  be  taken  home  from  school  and  discussed  in  every 
family.  It  is  a  practical  concern  cf  everyday  life,  and  will  interest 
parents  as  well  as  children,  women  as  well  as  men;  attention  will  be 
called  to  every  defect  in  the  location,  construction,  and  care  of  the 
roads  directly  about  you.  You  will  need  no  text-books,' for  no  high- 
class  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  road 
construction  and  repair.  We  can  furnish  you  from  Washington  with 
our  printed  circulars  giving  all  the  information  you  will  need  to 
impart;  and  if  any  of  your  pupils  desire  to  go  beyond  the  stage  of 
primary  instruction  in  this  matter,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  higher 
schools,  and  especially  the  agricultural  colleges,  will  be  teaching  road 
building  in  all  their  higher  departments. 

3.  But  better  than  teaching  and  preaching,  you  can  do  much  to 
actually  improve  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  great  need  of  our 
country  roads  is  daily  care.  For  want  of  that  care  a  trifling  depres- 
sion which  a  shovel  full  of  gravel  would  fill,  fills  with  water  instead, 
and  deepens,  widens,  and  lengthens  with  every  wheel  that  dips  into  it 
till  it  becomes  an  impassable  mud  hole.  For  want  of  that  care  when 
a  rain  storm  comes  a  little  stream  of  water  which  the  stroke  of  a  hoe 
would  turn  aside,  follows  the  wagon  track  down  a  long  incline,  grows 
into  a  torrent,  and  makes  a  dangerous  gully  or  a  stony  hill  face;  for 
want  of  care  and  a  little  work  loose  stones  accumulate  in  the  wagon 
way  and  stay  there  till  the  annual  season  of  road  repair,  while  fast 
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ones  grow  out  of  the  ground  apace  for  want  of  a  hammer  stroke  to 
knock  off  the  first  point  that  shows;  weeds  and  rubbish  choke  the 
ditches  and  sluiceways,  and  costly  washouts  occur,  or  standing  water 
soaks  the  roadbed  and  turns  it  into  a  quagmire. 

In  the  absence  of  care  every  defect  grows  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion; the  worse  it  gets  the  faster  it  grows.  $40,000,000  we  spend 
every  year  on  road  repairs  and  make  the  roads  no  better.  We  roll 
the  great  stone  up  the  mountain  with  40,000,000  days*  work,  and  then 
we  let  it  go  to  the  bottom  to  be  rolled  up  again  next  year.  What  is 
the  cure  for  this  state  of  things?  The  trouble  itself  is  nothing  new. 
Every  thinking  farmer  knows  it  of  old  and  has  puzzled  his  brain  for  a 
remedy.  The  daily  care  of  all  the  roads  by  paid  laborers  would  be  a 
tax  absolutely  unbearable;  the  travel  to  and  fro  to  do  the  little  work 
required  would  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  the  work  itself.  What,  then, 
can  we  do?  When  you  have  interested  parents  in  your  district  in  the 
subject  of  road-improvement,  and  taught  your  scholars  something  of 
the  proper  methods  of  carrying  it  on,  why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  all  your  roads  are  traveled  twice  a  day  by  boys  old  enough 
to  take  the  ordinary  daily  care  of  them  if  they  have  the  means  to  do 
it?  Why  not  organize  your  own  road-leagues  among  the  older  boys 
and  persuade  your  township  road  authorities  to  supply  each  league 
with  a  few  light  tools  to  be  kept  at  the  schoolhouse  and  carried  home 
when  needed  for  road  repairs,  or  used  at  recess  on  the  roads  near  the 
schoolhouse?  And  why  not  persuade  these  authorities  to  offer  a  prize 
for  that  school  district  which  does  the  best  work  in  this  direction? 
The  effect  of  daily  care  would  show  so  promptly  in  preventing  the 
deterioration  of  the  roads  after  each  annual  season  of  repairs  as  to 
offer  great  encouragement  for  the  general  betterment  of  the  highways, 
and  by  these  means  you  will  not  only  be  conferring  an  instant  and 
visible  benefit  upon  every  resident  in  your  district,  but  you  will  be 
training  up  a  generation  of  better  road  builders  for  the  future. 

So  much  you  can  do  individually.  Collectively,  if  your  powerful 
organization  will  interest  itself  in  this  subject,  make  it  one  of  its 
active  departments  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  put  some  of  your 
best  workers  at  the  head  of  it,  and,  finally,  co-operate  heartily  with 
all  the  state  and  local  road-improvement  organizations,  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen  and  the  work  of  the  general  government,  you 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  raise  country  life  in  America 
to  a  level  of  comfort,  happiness,  and  prosperity  with  that  of  the  old 
world  where  good  roads  prevail. 
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EDUCATION. 


BY    PRESIDENT    ANDREW    S.    DRAPER,    UNIVERSITY    OV   ILLINOIS. 

No  one  can  rightfully  say  that  we  have  not  a  very  great  system  for 
extending  popular  education  in  the  United  States.  But  surely  it  is  a 
very  unsystematic  system.  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  a  youth- 
ful but  great  people.  It  is  the  product  of  piojieers  whose  numerical 
increase  has  been  phenomenal,  whose  energy  has  been  intense,  whose 
ambition  for  self-improvement  has  been  exceptional,  and  whose  rapid 
development  of  general  quick-wittedness  and  institutional  life  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world*s  intelligence.  The  system 
was  not  imported.  Of  course  popular  action  in  the  New  World  was 
influenced  by  popular  thought  acquired  and  popular  customs  estab- 
lished in  the  Old  World,  but  the  contacts  between  many  people  of 
different  nationalities  and  widely  opposed  traditions,  opinions  and 
habits,  soon  evolved  new  life  which  did  not  long  hesitate  to  defy  the 
thought  and  the  customs  which  had  been  brought  from  over  the  sea. 
The  system  was  not  erected  upon  a  preconceived  plan.  It  has  grown 
as  the  towns  have  grown.  It  has  reached  out  as  the  states  have  acted 
upon  the  theories  which  must  underlie  government  by  the  common 
suffrage.  It  has  now  come  to  be  a  universal  system,  but  it  has  every- 
where partaken  of  the  habits  of  mind  and  the  manner  of  life  peculiar 
to  the  different  sections. 

The  greatest  conservatism  is  found  in  the  Far  East.  New  England 
started  with  the  fundamental  ideas  which  had  become  common  in  Old 
England.  They  were  truly  great  ideas  which  had  already  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  world  history,  and  which  were  bound  to 
make  a  no  less  profound  impression  upon  the  history  of  the  new  world. 
Her  Calvinistic  faith,  her  inbred  regard  for  constitutional  rights,  and 
her  promptness  in  setting  up  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  for  the 
purposes  of  the  church  and  state,  according  to  the  English  plan,  quali- 
fied her  for  leadership  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  nation,  insured  her  a 
well-ordered  life,  and  enriched  her  with  a  wealth  of  culture  which  is 
everywhere  recognized  and  of  which  all  Americans  are  exceedingly 
proud.  The  common  run  of  English  thought  upon  matters  educational, 
irresistible  at  that  early  day  and  lasting  until  the  present  with  contin- 
ually weakening  force,  coupled  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Puritan 
fathers  against  Baptists,  papists,  and  all  others  who  were  not  of 
their  religious  faith,    made   her  a   little  slow  in  starting  elementary 
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schools  common  to  all.  Her  idolatrous  worship  of  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment by  town  meeting,  and  her  contention  with  revolutionary  stoicism 
that  the  public  school  is  purely  a  local  institution,  that  teachers  must 
be  examined,  certificated  and  superintended,  as  well  as  employed,  by 
a  single  authority  —  a  committee  chosen  at  random  from  the  voters  of 
the  town  —  puts  her  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  American 
public  school  system,  which  are  everywhere  else  universally  accepted ; 
and  the  great  cosmopolitan  population  which  she  has  acquired  within 
the  present  generation  seems  to  be  putting  her  at  variance  with  her- 
self. But  the  potent  influence  of  her  many  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  frequency  and  the  temerity  with  which  she  ascends  the 
mountain  top  and  lays  claim  to  all  the  glories  of  history,  the  grace 
with  which  she  embellishes  and  the  patriotic  glow  with,  which  she 
intensifies  her  story,  all  combine  to  afford  her  sufficient  security  while 
she  gradually  and  artistically  adjusts  her  old  theories  to  her  new  con- 
ditions. 

If  two  heads  are  better  than  one  in  determining  a  wise  course  of 
action,  so  two  nationalities  co-operating  together  are  better  than  one 
in  deciding  the  trend  of  national  life.  New  York  plainly  shows  the 
Dutch  as  well  as  the  English  influences  upon  her  educational  career. 
The  former  were  stronger  than  the  latter,  until  after  the  Revolution  at 
least,  and  they  were  very  much  more  democratic.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  historic  and  easily  traced.  If  the  English  had  a  stronger  con- 
ception of  national  unity  and  a  stronger  sense  of  constitutional  organ- 
ization, the  Dutch  had  a  deeper  love  of  religious  freedom,  quicker 
appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  a  readier  grasp  upon 
the  doctrine  of  universal  popular  education.  This  fact  gave  rise  upon 
her  soil  to  the  first  elementary  schools  in  America,  supported  at  the 
common  expense,  managed  by  common  authority,  and  free  to  all.  But 
it  did  very  much  more  than  this.  It  combined  with  English  thought, 
soon  after  the  attainment  of  statehood,  to  make  the  first  state  school 
organization  in  the  new  world.  It  was  not  only  the  first,  but  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  best  state  school  organization  in  the 
country.  The  position  of  the  state  superintendent  is  authoritative, 
and  it  gives  him  the  right  of  leadership  and,  if  necessary,  the  right  of 
direction.  A  very  general  and  complete  system  of  teachers'  training 
classes  in  the  secondary  schools,  a  magnificent  dozen  of  purely  pro- 
fessional normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes  under  a  continuously 
employed  corps  of  conductors,  a  well  organized  system,  uniform 
throughout  the  state,  of  examinations  for  teacher's  certificates  —  all 
these  things  supporting  each  other  under  the  direction  of  a  state 
superintendent,  supplemented  by  a  statutory  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  certificated  in  the  cities  and  villages  who  has  not  had  a  high-school 
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as  well  as  a  normal  course  of  instruction,  and  all  upheld  and  empha- 
sized by  a  complete  supervisory  system,  are  fixing  and  advancing  the 
status  of  the  teaching  force  more  uniformly  and  rapidly  than  is  being 
done  in  any  other  state.  But  this  is  only  half,  and  perhaps  not  half. 
The  great  system  of  regents'  examinations,  the  bringing  of  all  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  into  interdependent 
relations  under  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  regents,  the  systematic 
regulation  of  the  whole  matter  of  college  degrees,  the  punishment  as 
a  crime  of  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  term  **college"  or  ** university," 
the  arbitrary  direction  and  the  moneyed  support  given  to  the  school 
and  public  library  systems  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  all  scientific 
research  and  investigation,  the  unhesitating  determination  of  the  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  the  professional  sudies  which  now  almost  exacts  a 
college  course  and  is  slowly  advancing  —  all  these  things  are  stimula- 
ting and  uplifting  the  higher  educational  and  professional  life  of  the 
state.  Taken  all  together,  the  educational  organization  set  up  by 
this  state  is  very  much  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other,  and  the 
educational  work  which  the  state  government  is  carrying  on  directly 
is  very  much  more  general,  exact,  and  effective  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  land. 

In  the  central  and  western  states  there  is  a  warmth  and  energy  of 
school  life  not  found  in  the  east.  All  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
schools,  and  in  all  of  the  schools.  They  believe  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  the  state  university  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
as  are  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  fewer  private  schools  and 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  homes  attend  the  common  schools  more 
than  in  the  east.  A  miscellaneous  company  of  teachers  from  the 
elementary  schools  of  Illinois  will  discuss  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  education,  when  such  a  company  of  teachers  in  New  York  would 
have  little  interest  in  such  matters.  The  qualifications  and  the  spirit 
of  the  average  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Indianapo- 
lis, Chicago  or  Minneapolis,  are  higher  and  better  than  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York  or  Boston.  The  school  tax  is  paid  more  cheerfully 
than  any  other  tax.  Individualism  among  the  people  is  marked. 
Everyone  entertains  the  highest  expectations.  There  is  a  smooth  and 
continuous  road  from  the  primary  school  up  to  and  through  the  uni- 
versity, and  all  the  boys  and  girls  seriously  consider  whether  they 
cannot  pursue  that  road  to  the  end.  There  is  more  zest  and  ardor  in 
public  education.  There  is  more  intensity  in  the  teaching  force. 
There  is  more  pride  in  a  complete  and  symmetrical  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  endless  resources  of  the  people  are  more  thoroughly 
pledged  to  the  support  of  such  a  system  in  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory and  beyond  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 


I 
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We  were  all  gratified  and  possibly  surprised,  the  other  day,  at  the 
showing  of  Commissioner  Harris  at  Atlanta,  touching  the  development 
of  common  schools  for  both  races  in  the  South.  The  fact  that  the 
school  attendance  in  that  section  has  increased  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  population,  and  the  value  of  school  property  advanced  from 
sixteen  to  fifty-one  millions  in  twenty  years,  is  sufficient  justification 
for  his  assertion  that  **they  are  indeed  building  a  *New  South*  and  its 
corner  stone  is  the  school.** 

Facts  might  be  multiplied  were  it  necessary,  to  indicate  how  very 
different  the  educational  situation  is  in  the  different  sections.  While 
there  is  unprecedented  progress  upon  the  general  field,  and  many  things 
to  commend  everywhere,  we  could  easily  find  much  to  deplore  in  all 
the  sections.  If  we  were  to  analyze  all  the  circumstances  we  should 
find  the  conditions  in  the  different  states  altogether  unlike;  indeed, 
we  should  find  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state  very 
dissimilar,  and  we  would  search  in  vain  for  any  unity  of  educational 
plan  throughout  the  country. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  public  educational  system 
has  grown  up  in  the  different  sections.  There  has  been  no  central  or 
authoritative  leadership  or  management  except  by  states,  and  very 
few  of  those  have  aserted  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union  there  was  no 
recognized  responsibility  for  popular  education.  In  the  opinion  of 
statesmen  and  in  the  thought  of  the  multitude  the  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  children  rested  upon  parents  or  guardians.  The 
extreme  to  which  popular  thought  had  then  gone  was  that  government 
ought  to  encourage  the  people  to  educate  their  children,  and  make 
some  provision  for  the  very  poor  on  the  ground  of  public  charity. 
The  public  school  system,  cornered  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  state, 
had  not  been  conceived,  and  of  course  it  had  no  consideration  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  and  supervision  of  public  education  is  with  the 
several  states,  but  not  by  reason  of  any  determination  to  that  effect 
in  national  council.  It  has  resulted  irom  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
had  any  authoritative  consideration,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  principles  that  the  sovereign  authority  not  specially  ceded  to 
the  United  States  is  reserved  to  the  several  states. 

As  a  result  the  general  government  has  never  exercised  any 
authority  touching  the  public  educational  system  of  the  country.  It 
has  made  gifts  of  public  lands  in  aid  of  education,  and  it  has  said  that 
if  its  gifts  were  accepted  certain  conditions  must  be  complied  with; 
but  it  has  made  its  gifts  to  the  states  and  it  has  always  recognized  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  manage  their  own  educational  affairs.     It  has 
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set  up  a  national  bureau  of  education,  but  it  has  given  it  no  power, 
for  apparently  it  had  none  to  give.  This  bureau  may  collect  informa- 
tion when  correspondents  will  send  it  in,  and  having  secured  it  in  one 
"way  or  another,  it  has  the  high  privilege  of  sending  it  out.  But  it  cannot 
join  an  issue,  it  cannot  exact  compliance,  it  cannot  enforce  a  request. 
This  is  not  saying  that  the  bureau  has  not  exerted  an  influence.  The 
vast  difference  between  power  and  influence  is  readily  recognized. 
Without  power,  it  is  true,  that  it  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence, but  that  has  been  because  its  habitat  is  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, because  it  has  the  semblance  of  representing  the  federal  power, 
and  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  because  of  the  personal  emi- 
nence of  the  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  commissioner.  It  is 
exerting  more  influence  to-day  than  ever,  and  a  high  and  commanding 
influence  it  is;  but  that  is  because  the  man  at  its  head  is  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  affairs,  a  student  of  peop'lB  and  conditions,  a  sta- 
tistician with  discriminating  sense,  a  popular  speaker  of  great  force, 
the  brightest  scholar  we  have,  and  the  most  profoundly  philosophical 
writer  upon  educational  themes  in  the  world. 

With  indomitable  energy,  these  qualities  have  been  exerting  a 
telling  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  progress  of  popular  education. 
The  thought  and  effort  of  this  man  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
operations  of  the  schools  alone.  With  a  clear  view  of  the  innumerable 
ways  in  which  the  numberless  instrumentalities  by  which  the  average 
of  intellectual  acumen  and  of  moral  sense  may  be  advanced,  he  has 
laid  hold  of  all  the  ropes  within  his  reach  for  the  good  cause  of  popu- 
lar enlightenment.  His  writings  have  stimulated  every  educational 
interest  and  uplifted  every  teacher  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  educational  gatherings  in  the  land 
to  advance  new  doctrines.  But  he  has  been  very  much  more  than 
a  preacher  of  doctrines,  he  has  been  a  veritable  knight-errant  in 
the  world's  battle  for  the  highest  intellectual  freedom.  He  has  been 
aggressive  and  he  has  shown  resisting  power.  He  has  joined  issues 
and  waged  combats.  His  thought  has  been  so  deep  and  his  force  so 
great  that  a  contest  in  which  he  enlisted  has  never  been  in  doubt; 
while  his  wit  has  been  so  quick  and  his  words  so  gracious  that  the 
brightest  men  in  the  educational  work  of  the  generation  have  strug- 
gled with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  a  brief  bout  with  him  in  the  face 
of  inevitable  overthrow. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  work  of  a  great  man.  The  man 
will  in  time  give  way  to  another,  and  what  sort  of  another  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  also,  whether  he  might  not  have  accom- 
plished more  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  department  and  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  rather  than  the  chief  of  a  bureau.     It  cannqt  be  out  of 
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order  to  raise  the  question  for  serious  consideration,  whether  the  pop- 
ular educational  interests  of  the  country  are  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  demand  that  the  bureau  of  education  shall  be 
enlarged,  given  greater  prominence  and  dignity,  and  that  a  closer 
supervision  by  the  general  government  shall  be  extended  over  this 
whole  subject  of  such  pre-eminent  consequence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  congress  to  create  a  department 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  to  make  its  chief  executive  officer 
a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
are  already  measurably  provided  for  in  departments  already  estab- 
lished, bul  the  sagacious  men  who  are  promoting  these  interests  see 
how  much  clcser  care  they  would  be  likely  to  receive,  and  how  much 
more  dignity  they  would  be  certain  to  attain  if  they  were  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  separate  department.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of 
the  educational  as  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country? 

Could  not  a  national  department  of  education  be  created,  which 
would  supplement  without  embarrassing  the  present  situation?  In  all 
the  states  the  schools  are  left,  as  far  as  they  may  be  with  advantage, 
to  local  support  and  supervision.  The  states  legislate  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  school  within  reach  of  every  home  and  then  leave  it 
to  the  people  to  determine  what  sort  of  schools  they  shall  have.  It 
seldom  goes  farther  than  this.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
it  might  go  much  farther  with  advantage  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned. Could  not  the  federal  government  come  in  and  help  the 
weak,  or  in  general  do  what  the  states  leave  undone? 

In  a  few  moments  we  shall  hear  with  pleasure  a  representative  (Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington)  of  a  distinctive  line  of  educational  work,  who, 
like  Lord  Byron,  the  morning  after  the  publication  of  **Childe  Har- 
old,'* has  become  famous  all  at  once.  His  fame  rests  not  so  much 
upon  his  educational  ability  and  his  power  as  a  public  speaker, 
although  those  are  greatly  admired,  as  upon  the  fact  that  he  has 
shown  discerning  sense  as  to  the  true  lines  upon  which  the  greatest 
educational  and  sociological  problems  of  our  country  may  be  worked 
out.  What  could  not  the  federal  government  do  in  the  way  of  aiding 
and  supporting  the  states  of  the  South  in  that  mighty  undertaking? 
And  while  it  was  doing  so  how  it  would  bring  the  people  together, 
not  only  by  strengthening  the  constitutional  cords  which  bind  us 
together  in  one  nationality,  but  by  developing  the  institutional  life 
which  must  make  us  one  people.  But  there  are  states,  not  in  the 
South,  which  stand  in  need  of  outside  assistance  and  some  direction  in 
the  work  of  popular  education.  The  United  States  has  given  much 
public  lan^  to  public  education  and  it  has  more  to  give,  perhaps  more 
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now  than  it  will  ever  have  again.     What  it  gives  to  education  is  son 
much  clear  gain,  not  only  for  what  it  will  accomplish,  but  for  what  it 
will  prevent.     All  that  it  can  be  led  to  do  in  this  direction  will  not 
only    help  the   interests   it  aids  directly,    but   will   promote   its  own 
efficiency  at  home  and  enhance  its  honor  abroad. 

We  must  all  confess  that  the  general  government,  as  a  rule,  does 
well  whatever  it  undertakes  to  do.  Its  regular  army  is  respected  and 
trusted  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  When  the  people  are  threat- 
ened with  an  insurrection  at  our  doors  they  spend  less  time  in  studying 
the  constitutions  than  in  throwing  up  their  hats  for  the  regular  troops. 
Our  postal  system  is  a  model  of  authoritative  sagacity  and  efficiency. 
The  civil  service  of  the  government  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any 
of  the  states,  for  it  is  more  permanent,  more  complete,  more  substan- 
tial. The  federal  courts  attain  a  dignity  gained  by  none  of  the  state  7\ 
courts.  The  administrative  functions  of  the  United  States  are  per- 
formed with  exactness  and  certainty.  She  accomplishes  very  com- 
pletely what  she  undertakes.  Those  who  violate  her  laws  feel  her 
heavy  hand,  and  every  citizen  of  the  republic  has  added  security  and 
deeper  love  for  the  flag  because  it  is  so.  Should  not  the  popular 
educational  interests  of  the  country  have  much  greater  advantages 
than  they  now  have  from  the  general  and  authoritative  operations  of 
this  great  power?  Would  not  its  exercise  make  our  great  system  of 
popular  education  more  systematic  and  more  uniformly  effective? 

This  is  not  a  new  question,  but  it  has  never  been  very  much  con- 
sidered. Indeed  it  has  never  been  considered  at  all  in  any  authorita- 
tive quarter.  Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the 
direction  indicated,  but  the  reasons  for  and  against  them  have  never 
been  adduced.  The  subject  has  never  been  up  in  congress  or  in  the\/ 
press.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  if  the  imperative  necessity  of 
universal  popular  education  has  been  recognized,  if  the  status  pf  popu- 
lar education  had  been  anything  like  what  it  is  now  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  '*a  more  perfect  union,"  that  the  subject  would  not  have 
had  much  consideration  in  the  constitutional  convention.  It  is 
brought  up  to-night,  not  with  any  thought  of  presenting  it  very 
closely,  and  with  regret  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it  now, 
but  in  the  belief  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  popular  educational 
interests  of  the  country  need  more  support,  more  management,  more 
leadership  from  authoritative  centers,  and  that  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  invested  with  the  right  and  charged  with 
the  duty  to  render  this  assistance  the  result  will  be  a  great  advantage 
to  all  of  the  high  interests  concerned. 

My  confidence  is  great  that  this  course  would  not  lessen  but  stim- 
ulate, extend  and  direct  the  manifest  and  gratifying  tendency  towards 
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individual  initiative  among  the  people,  while  it  would  solidify  and 
harmonize  our  public  educational  system  and  give  greater  freedom, 
higher  tone,  stronger  virility  and  more  substance  to  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  Republic.  When  it  was  doing  this  at  home  it  would 
be  gaining  us  added  respect  in  the  world  and  exalting  us  among  the 
nations.  And  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  value  of  that.  While 
unwilling  to  accept  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  trend  and  spirit  of 
our  national  life  let  us  have  none  of  that  abhorrent  self-conceit  which 
must  make  us  heedless  of  the  experience  or  indifferent  to  the  highest 
admiration  of  all  the  constitutional  governments  of- the  world. 

J 


THE  INFLUENCE   OF   THE   NEGROES'    CITIZENSHIP. 


BY    BOOKER    T.     WASHINGTON,    PRINCIPAL    OF    TUSKEC.EE    NORMAL    INSTI- 
TUTE,   TUSKEGEE,    ALA. 
[Strnographic  Rbport] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  discussion  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  South  would  not  be  complete  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  seven  millions  of  the 
race  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  number  of  suggestions  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty 
years  looking  towards  improving  the  condition,  or  getting  rid  of  the 
negro  in  this  country.  1  remember  about  a  year  ago  when  a  ship  set 
sail  from  the  port  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  bound  for  Liberia,  Africa, 
that  the  news  was  flashed  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
"Now  the  negro  problem  will  very  soon  be  solved  in  this  country  as 
the  negroes  have  decided  to  return  to  Africa,  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  *  *  But  those  persons  who  reasoned  thus  forgot  that  that  same 
morning  down  south,  before  breakfast,  at  least  six  hundred  more 
negro  children  were  born.  And  so  the  problem  will  not  be  disposed 
of  in  that  way. 

I  was  on  a  train  in  the  west  a  few  days  ago  and  sat  by  the  side 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  very  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  convince  me 
that  the  negro  after  all  was  fast  disappearing  in  this  country;  that  he 
was  fast  being  swallowed  up  by  the  white  man;  that  he  was  fast 
becoming  bleached  out,  as  it  were,  and  that  after  a  while  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  negro  in  America.  Now,  I  do  not  know  as  you 
have  noticed  it,  but  the  moment  it  is  proven  that  a  man  has  even 
I  per  cent,  of  African  blood  in  his  veins,  he  becomes  a  negro;  he  falls 
to  our  pile;  in  the  count  we  claim  him  every  time.  The  99  per  cent, 
of  Anglo-Saxon   blood   is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  i  per 
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cent,  of  African  blood ;  the  99  per  cent,  counts  for  nothing  and  we 
claim  the  man.  So  you  see  we  are  a  stronger  race  than  you  are ;  we 
have  a  greater  power  of  attraction  and  absorption,  and  at  that  rate 
we  will  ultimately  absorb  you.  I  have  a  good  friend  down  in  Georgia 
who  argues  very  strongly  from  the  platform,  and  in  the  press,  that 
the  way  to  solve  the  negro  problem  is  to  set  aside  a  territory  in  the 
West,  and  put  him  into  it,  and  let  him  grow  up  a  race  unto  himself. 
Now,  there  are  two  slight  difficulties  about  that  suggestion.  In  the  first 
place  you  would  have  to  build  a  wall  about  that  territory  to  keep  the 
black  men  in ;  in  the  second  place  you  would  have  to  build  a  much 
higher  wall  to  keep  the  white  man  out.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  build 
ten  walls  about  South  Africa,  you  could  not  keep  the  white  man  out 
of  there  if  he  heard  there  was  any  gold  in  it.  No,  my  friends,  none 
of  these  suggestions  will  do.  There  is  but  one  way  to  solve  the  negro 
problem,  as  there  is  but  one  way  to  solve  all  problems.  Treat  the 
negro  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  no  more,  no  less.  If  you  educate 
his  head  and  hand  and  heart,  he  will  take  care  of  himself. 

But  there  are  reasons  why  we  have  some  rights  here.  We 
are  the  only  people,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  we  are  the  only 
citizens  of  this  country  who  ever  came  here  by  a  special  invitation 
and  by  a  special  provision.  Your  race  came  to  this  country  against 
the  protests  of  the  leading  citizens  at  that  time.  Having  been  so 
important  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  that  we  had  to  be  sent  for 
at  great  inconvenience  and  expense  on  the  part  of  yourselves,  do  you 
think  we  are  so  foolish  as  to  leave  now?  No,  we  have  a  mission  here 
and  part  of  that  mission  is  to  help  lift  you  up;  to  help  make  you  bet- 
ter; to  help  you  live  Christian  lives,  and  wherever  you  lack  civiliza- 
tion to  help  give  it  to  you.  I  suspect  you  think  we  have  a  pretty 
hard  job  on  our  hands.     But  we  are  not  discouraged  by  any  means. 

But  seriously,  at  Tuskegee,  in  connection  with  the  work  to  which 
I  have  given  my  life,  we  have  from  the  first  tried  to  make  a  thorough, 
systematic  study  of  the  actual  condition  and  needs  of  the  people  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  shape  our  educational  work  in  a  way 
to  improve  and  bring  up  the  condition  of  the  people  about  us.  Now, 
the  temptation  is,  I  think,  with  educational  work,  as  in  all  work,  to 
do  that  for  the  people  which  has  been  done  for  people  for  thousands 
of  years  ,  very  often  forgetting  the  actual  need  and  conditions  of  the 
people  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  I  remember  that  I  was  in  Bos- 
ton some  time  ago  and  there  talked  to  a  young  colored  man  who  was 
studying  medicine  in  one  of  the  New  England  medical  colleges.  I 
asked  this  young  man  what  branch  of  medicine  he  was  giving  special 
attention  to  and  I  remember  his  reply  that  he  was  '*  making  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  nervous  diseases.'*     I  asked  him  where  he  expected  to 
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practice  medicine  after  he  finished,  and  he  said  he  was  **preparing  to 
practice  medicine  among  the  colored  people  down  in  the  Mississippi 
bottoms.**  I  said  to  him,  **  My  friend,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  not 
one  black  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  ever  has  any  trouble  with  his 
nerves  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  race  in  the  Mississippi  bot- 
toms has  not  yet  advanced  to  that  delightful  stage  of  civilization  where 
he  is  troubled  very  much  with  nervous  prostration?**  Now,  do  not  under- 
stand me  to  say  that  in  the  future  we  are  not  going  to  be  just  like 
you,  afflicted  with  nervous  prostration  and  everything  else.  We  may 
have  it,  just  as  you  do  now,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to  come;  but  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately  we  haven*t  gotten  there  yet. 

But  what  are  the  actual  needs  of  the  people  in  the  black  belt  of 
the  South?  I  refer  to  those  who  are  on  these  large  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar  plantations,  rather  than  those  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 
A  large  majority  of  the  people  on  these  plantations  are  ignorant, 
without  habits  of  thrift.  They  are  industrious  but  they  are  in  debt; 
they  have  mortgaged  their  crops  to  keep  them  alive  and  they  are 
attempting  to  pay  a  rate  of  interest  that  often  ranges  from  15  to  40 
per  cent.,  and,  of  course,  they  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  debt. 
The  schools  in  the  plantation  districts  are  rarely  in  session  more  than 
three  months.  The  scholars  are  often  taught  in  places  which  bear 
little  resemblance  to  anything  like  a  school  building.  Each  colored 
child  in  this  cotton  district  receives  this  year  from  the  public  fund  for 
his  education  about  ninety  cents.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  this 
state,  but  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  that 
each  child  has  spent  on  him  for  his  education  each  year  between  $18 
and  $20.  Ninety  cents  for  the  black  boy  of  Alabama,  and  $18  for  the 
white  boy  of  Massachusetts. 

Now,  as  to  morals  and  religion.  During  slavery  the  people  rea- 
soned something  like  this,  **My  body  belongs  to  my  master,  and 
taking  master*s  chickens  to  feed  master's  body  is  not  stealing.**  One 
old  colored  man  whom  his  master  caught  stealing  his  chickens  said 
to  the  master,  **Well,  now,  massa,  you  *s  got  a  few  less  chickens,  but 
you*s  got  a  good  deal  more  nigger.** 

Now  our  people  are  attempting  to  apply  something  of  that  same 
kind  of  logic  to  this  ntortgage  system  that  obtains  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  not  hard  for  you  to  realize  some  of  the  results  of  that  kind  of 
reasoning.  It  is  not  hard  for  you  to  understand  something  of  the  moral 
and  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  where  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  are  forced  to  be  born,  to  eat,  sleep,  drink,  cook,  to  get 
sick  and  die  in  one  room  from  year  to  year.  But  what  is  the  remedy 
for  that  condition  of  things.  If  in  the  providence  of  God  the  negro 
got  any  good  out  of  slavery,   he  got  the  habit  of  work.      In   that 
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respect  he  is  different  from  most  of  the  races  among  whom  missionary 
effort  is  made.  I  know  we  have  a  class  of  people  around  the  railroad 
stations  and  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  in  the  bar-rooms  just  as 
you  will  find  among  any  people.  We  have  some  black  sheep  in  our 
flock  as  there  are  in  all  flocks.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people  on  these  plantations  of  the  South  are  working  along 
from  year  to  year,  but  without  advancement  by  reason  of  their  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  skill.  Their  labor  is  confined  to  the  lower  forms. 
At  Tuskegee  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  head,  and  hand,  and  heart 
of  800  young  men  and  women  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  also 
be  able  to  do  what  is  called  higher  forms  of  work.  I  know  in  this 
country  it  is  everywhere  regarded  as  all  right  for  the  negro  to  work 
at  the  lower  forms  of  work.  There  is  no  trouble  about  his  raising 
cotton  in  the  Mississippi  bottoms;  but  the  trouble  comes  when  the 
negro  attempts  to  work  that  cotton  —  to  follow  it  from  the  field 
through  the  gin  up  into  the  factory,  and  from  there  ujy  into  Massachu- 
setts where  it  is  woven  into  the  higher  fabrics.  Whenever  the  negro 
attempts  to  enter  the  shop  or  factory  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  cotton  is  manufactured  into  the  form  of  fabrics,  the  door  of 
that  factory  is  likely  to  be  slammed  in  his  face.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  so  far  as  these  higher  forms  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  is  concerned.  There  is  a  law  or  custom,  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  that  prevents  the  black  man  from  riding  in  a  first- 
class  car,  even  when  he  has  a  first-class  ticket.  Let  that  same  black 
man  apply  in  a  shop  of  the  North,  where  that  same  first-class  car  is 
manufactured,  and  they  will  put  the  black  man  out  of  that  shop  if  he 
attempts  to  take  a  part  in  the  manufacture  of  that  first-class  car. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  the  negro  working  in  the  pig  iron  or  getting 
it  out  of  the  mine  in  its  raw  form,  but  the  trouble  comes  when  he 
attempts  to  follow  that  pig  iron  until  it  gets  into  the  form  of  watch 
springs.  Then  the  door  is  shut  in  his  face.  We  want  to  bring  about 
such  skill,  such  intelligence  all  aver  this  country  among  the  black 
people,  that  their  labor  will  not  be  confined  as  it  is  at  present,  to 
the  lower  forms  only. 

Another  trouble  is  that  after  the  negro  works  he  does  not  know  how 
to  utilize  the  results  of  his  labor.  What  he  earns  gets  away  from  him, 
on  these  plantations,  for  whiskey,  snuff,  cheap  jewelry,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways  which  I  have  n't  time  to  mention.  I  have  often  gone 
into  these  one-room  cabins  where  I  have  found  clocks  for  which  these 
people  have  paid,  on  the  installment  plan,  as  high  as  twelve  or  four- 
teen dollars,  while  everything  in  that  cabin  aside  from  that  clock 
would  not  be  worth  that  much  money.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there 
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would  not  be  a  single  member  of  that  family  who  could  tell  nine 
o'clock  from  twelve  o'clock  by  that  timepiece. 

I  repeat,  what  is  the  remedy  for  that  condition  of  things?  Ten 
years  ago  in  Alabama  I  could  have  shown  you  a  community  just  such 
as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  where  the  people  were  in  debt,  mort- 
gaging their  crops,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  school  three 
months  in  the  year,  taught  in  a  rough-looking  cabin.  But  ten  years 
ago  there  went  out  from  our  institutions  men  trained  in  head,  and 
heart,  and  hand,  and  they  went  there  at  their  work  in  a  plain,  simple 
way.  These  graduates  taught  these  unfortunate  people  to  come  to 
their  weekly  meetings,  and  in  these  meetings  taught  them  how  to 
economize  and  save  money  instead  of  paying  it  out  for  whiskey  and 
snuff.  Every  one  of  them  began,  and  soon  they  were  building  bet- 
ter houses;  then  they  built  a  school  house  and  had  school  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year.  And  so  that  work  has  gone  on  during  these 
ten  years.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  into  that  community  and  show  you 
these  people  almost  out  of  debt,  owning  their  own  homes  to  a  large 
extent;  living  in  houses  of  three  or  four  rooms  with  well-cultivated 
farms  and  the  advantages  of  church  and  Sunday  school. 

I  could  there  show  you  a  community  that  has  been  revolutionized  in 
its  educational,  moral,  and  religious  life.  No  one  gave  these  people 
a  single  dollar  from  the  outside  with  which  to  bring  about  this 
improved  condition.  Every  improvement  took  place  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  these  people  had  these  leaders,  these  guides,  who  induced 
them  to  make  a  change  in  their  methods;  showed  them  how  to  take 
their  money  which  had  hitherto  been  scattered  to  the  winds  for  mort- 
gages and  whiskey  and  snuff,  and  use  it  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
civilization.  My  friends,  if  I  know  anything  about  this  problem  in 
the  South,  it  is  that  this  kind  of  work  is  what  we  have  to  look  to  for 
our  salvation.  I  was  in  one  of  these  communities  six  months  ago  and 
I  saw  not  only  a  change  like  that,  but  in  addition  to  that  I  saw  one 
white  man  in  that  community,  a  southern  white  man  who  forty  years 
ago  owned  at  least  loo  slaves.  That  white  man  had  been  so  won 
over  to  believe  in  education  that  he  had  taken  $400  that  year  out  of 
his  pocket  and  contributed  it  towards  building  an  excellent  school- 
house  for  the  colored  people  in  the  community.  I  was  on  one  of 
these  cotton  plantations  some  time  ago  and  I  saw  an  old  man,  at  least 
seventy  years  of  age,  living  in  misery,  filth,  and  poverty.  As  I 
glanced  about  that  old  man's  surroundings  and  saw  how  he  was  living 
in  a  crude  log  cabin,  I  said,  **My  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
were  worth  your  freedom  you  would  have  improved  during  the  thirty 
years  that  you  have  been  free."  And  the  old  colored  man  looked  up 
into  my  face  and  said,  **Mr.  Washington,  1  want  to  improve,  I  want 
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a  change,  I  want  to  have  something  for  my  wife  and  children  before  I 
die,  but,  Mr.  Washington,  I  do  not  know  how;  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  first.**  That  old  man  looked  up  into  my  face  and  said  that,  and 
as  I  looked  into  his  lean  and  haggard  countenance  I  realized  as  I  had 
never  realized  before,  the  terrible  curse  of  slavery  upon  my  people. 
The  greatest  injury  slavery  did  us,  as  a  race,  was  to  deprive  us  of  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  little  executive  power  that  we  might  have 
had;  a  slavery,  which,  had  it  continued,  would  have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  250  years  we  have  been  taught  to 
depend  on  somebody  else,  for  food  and  clothing,  for  shelter,  and  for 
every  move  we  made  in  life.  You  cannot  expect  habits  with  a  growth 
of  250  years  to  be  gotten  out  of  a  race  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Unless  we  can  educate  the  children  and  give  the  older  ones  the  benefit 
of  good  example  and  wise  counsel,  you  will  find  little  change  in  the 
future.  However,  you  will  find  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  in  these  communities  in  the  south. 

Now,  some  people  have  had  the  idea  that  all  that  was  needed  in 
the  South  was  some  one  to  organize  a  Christian  church  on  one  of 
these  plantations,  and  another  on  another  plantation,  and  they  felt 
that  the  problem  would  thus  be  settled  on  those  plantations.  But  it 
was  not;  no  substantial  improvements  can  be  accomplished  in  that 
way.  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  in  Alabama  —  I  do  not  know 
how  you  find  it  here  —  but  in  Alabama  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to 
make  a  good  Christian  of  a  hungry  man. 

You  know  as  a  race,  we  are  rather  emotional ;  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  about  us,  and  we  feel  our  religion  in  a  way  that  you  do  not. 
I  believe  the  average  black  man  can  feel  more  religion  in  ten  minutes 
than  the  average  white  man  can  in  a  day.  You  beat  us  in  some  things, 
but  I  believe  when  it  comes  to  feeling  we  can  beat  you.  Down  south 
when  a  person  gets  converted,  we  look  for  him  to  exhibit  a  great  change 
in  his  conduct  and  make  some  manifestations  of  it  in  a  visible  form. 
If  he  does  not  do  that  we  become  skeptical  about  his  religion  and  we 
say,  **He  has  got  the  white  man's  religion."  Now,  this  emotional 
side  of  our  nature  rather  tempts  us  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  our  time 
preparing  in  a  certain  way  to  live  in  the  next  world,  which  is  all  right. 
But  I  notice  you  not  only  prepare  for  the  next  world,  but  you  take 
good  pains  to  prepare  for  this  world  also.  That  is  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  us.  The  average  sermon  you  hear  preached  to  the 
people  on  the  cotton  plantations  is  made  up  of  an  imaginary  and  vivid 
description  of  heaven.  Our  preacljers  like,  to  preach  and  sing  about 
living  in  a  great,  big,  white  mansion  — that  is,  these  people  who  live  in 
little  log  cabins  down  in  this  world.  They  like  to  think  and  sing  about 
wearing  golden  slippers  in  the  next  world  while  they  trudge  along 
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bare-footed  in  this.     On  the  sugar  plantation  down  in  Louisiana  they 
have  a  song  they  like  to  sing  which  says: 

**0,  give  me  Jesus  and  take  all  this  lyorld — " 
and  the  white  man  in  Louisiana  generally  takes  the  black  man  at  his 
word, 

The  white  man  down  there  gets  about  all  the  negro  has  except  his 
hope  and  his  religion.  1  do  not  speak  with  irreverence ;  yet,  after  eating 
and  sleeping  with  my  people  and  coming  into  contact  with  them 
under  all  conditions  and  circumstances  night  and  day  for  fourteen 
years  on  these  plantations  of  the  South,  I  think  I  have  learned  this, 
that  the  way  to  teach  them  to  have  the  most  of  Jesus  in  a  permanent 
form  is  to  teach  them  to  mix  in  with  their  religion  some  practical  ideas 
which  will  bring  about  an  improved  material  condition.  Give  them 
the  benefit  of  well-directed  industry,  a  house  with  two  or  three  little 
rooms  and  a  little  bank  account.  The  negro  can  appreciate  that  as 
well  as  a  white  man  does,  and  in  proportion  as  they  mix  these  things 
with  their  religion  you  will  find  they  have  a  practical  Christianity  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name.  These  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  we  are 
trying  to  push  forward  at  every  opportunity,  although  we  meet  with 
some  prejudice.  At  one  time  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Douglas  was 
making  a  great  speech  in  the  South  and  he  began  to  warm  up  to  his 
subject  as  only  Frederick  Douglas  could  do.  There  happened  to  be 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  two  persons  who  seemed  unusually  inter- 
ested in  what  Douglas  was  saying.  One  was  an  American,  and  the 
other  an  Irishman.  The  Irishman  said,  '*Be  jabers,  who  is  that  mak- 
ing such  an  eloquent  speech?" 

The  American  said,  **That  is  Frederick  Douglas,  the  great  negro 
orator." 

You  do  not  mean  to  say  a  negro  can  speak  like  that,  do  you?" 
Oh  well,  he  is  not  a  negro,  he  is  a  mulatto,  a  kind  of  half  negro." 
Be  jabers,  if  a  half  negro  can  speak  like  that  what  in  the  world 
can  a  whole  negro  do?" 

Now,  my  friends,  I  claim  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  which 
we  have  been  in  partial  possession  of  our  freedom  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  become  even  half  men  and  women.  But  if  we  meet 
with  the  same  help,  the  same  encouragement  in  the  future  that  we 
have  in  the  past,  we  are  not  only  going  to  become  whole  negroes,  but, 
what  is  better,  we  are  going  to  become  whole,  helpful  American  citi- 
zens. 

But  what  of  your  white  brethren  in  the  South,  those  who  are  still 
suffering  the  consequences  of  American  slavery  for  which  you  and 
they  are  responsible?  What  was  the  task  you  asked  them  to  perform 
— to  return  to  their  desolate  homes  after  years  of  a  relentless  war,  to 
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face  blasted  hopes,  a  shattered  industrial  system  and  devastation 
everywhere.  You  asked  them  to  add  to  their  burdens  that  of  prepar- 
ing, in  education,  politics,  and  economics,  for  citizenship,  four  mill- 
ions of  their  former  slaves.  That  the  South  staggered  under  the 
burden,  made  mistakes;  that  disappointment  in  a  measure  has  been 
the  result  need  surprise  no  one.  This  country  has  never  yet  realized, 
has  never  yet  comprehended,  its  duties  to  the  millions  of  people  in 
the  South  known  as  the  poor  white  people.  It  needs  no  prophet  to 
tell  the  condition  of  the  future  when  the  poor  white  boy  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  South  is  in  school  but  three  months  a  year,  and  your 
boy  is  in  school  nine  or  ten  months;  when  the  poor  white  boy  in  these 
country  districts  often  has  but  one  dollar's  worth  of  education  and 
your  boy  $20  worth;  when  in  the  south  he  enters  a  reading  room  or 
library  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  year,  while  your  boy  finds  a  read- 
ing room  or  library  in  every  hamlet,  almost  every  house.  The  poor 
white  boy  of  the  south  hears  a  lecture  not  more  than  once  in  two  or 
three  months,  while  your  boy  can  hear  a  lecture  or  sermon  every  day 
of  the  year.  My  friends,  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  you  must  help  us 
raise  the  character  of  our  civilization  or  else  you  will  be  lowered  with 
it.  No  member  of  your  race,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  can  harm  the 
weakest  or  meanest  member  of  my  race  without  the  proudest  and  best 
blood  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  being  degraded.  When  the  South  is 
poor  you  are  poor.  When  the  South  is  ignorant,  you  are  ignorant. 
When  the  South  commits  crime,  you  commit  crime.  Mere  abuse  will 
not  bring  a  remedy.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  arise  in  this  matter  above  party  or  race  or  section  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  duty  of  man  to  man.  Christian  to  Christian,  citizen  to 
citizen ;  and  if  the  negro  who  has  been  oppressed  and  denied  rights  in 
a  Christian  land  can  help  you.  North  or  South,  to  rise  into  this  better 
atmosphere  of  unselfishness  and  Christian  brotherhood,  he  will  have 
indeed  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  at  your 
hands.  So  long  as  there  is  ignorance  among  the  poor  white  people  of 
the  South,  so  long  there  will  be  crime  against  the  negro  and  crime 
against  our  boasted  civilization. 

In  considering  this  matter  I  thank  God  that  I  have  grown  to  the 
point  through  the  opportunity  which  your  generosity  has  given  me  and 
those  like  me;  I  have  grown  to  the  point  where  I  can  sympathize  with 
the  white  man  as  much  as  I  can  sympathize  with  the  black  man.  I 
always  tell  our  students  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  work, 
never  to  feel  themselves  above  the  white  man.  I  thank  God  that  I 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  I  can  sympathize  with  the  southern  white 
man  as  much  as  I  can  sympathize  with  the  northern  white  man.     To  me 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
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I  believe,  as  a  race,  we  strengthen  ourselves  at  every  point  in 
extending  this  symmetry,  for  no  race  can  go  on  cherishing  hatred 
and  ill-will  toward  another  race  without  being  lowered  and  degraded 
in  all  of  those  elements  that  go  to  perpetuate  a  strong,  growing,  and 
generous  manhood  and  womanhood.  I  propose,  in  other  words,  that 
no  race  or  individual  shall  drag  me  down  by  making  me  hate  him. 

This  problem  will  work  itself  out  in  the  South  in  proportion  as  the 
negro's  skill  and  intelligence  and  character  can  produce  something  the 
white  man  wants  or  that  the  white  man  respects;  hence  the  value  of 
industrial  education.  One  race  respects  another  in  proportion  as  it 
contributes  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  you  consider  that 
question  closely,  one  white  man  don't  care  a  great  deal  about  another 
white  man  unless  he  has  got  something  that  he  wants  in  the  way  of 
culture,  or  influence,  or  property,  or  sometimes  a  daughter.  The 
black  man  who  has  a  mortgage  on  a  dozen  white  men's  houses  will  have 
no  trouble  in  his  intercourse  with  the  white  men.  The  black  man 
who  spends  $10,000  a  year  in  freight  charges  with  one  of  the  south- 
ern railroads  can  select  his  own  seat  in  the  railroad  coach,  or  else  a  Pull- 
man palace  car  will  be  put  on  for  his  special  accommodation.  When  the 
black  man  develops  to  the  point  where  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  and 
improved  skill  in  agriculture  he  can  produce  forty  bushels  of  corn 
alongside  of  the  white  man  producing  but  twenty  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  then  the  white  man  will  come  to  the  black  man  to  learn.  They 
will  sit  down  and  talk  about  it,  and  1  believe  the  black  man  will  be  a 
good  friend  to  the  white  man.  When  the  black  man  has  $50,000  to 
loan,  he  will  never  want  for  friends  and  borrowers  among  his  white 
neighbors.  It  is  meet,  it  is  right  that  all  the  privileges  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  constitution  be  sacredly  guarded;  but  it  is  vastly  more 
important  that  we  be  prepared  as  a  race  for  the  exercise  of  these  priv- 
ileges. Those  who  suffered  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  performed 
their  duty  faithfully  and  well.  But  a  duty  remains  for  you  and  me. 
The  mere  fiat  of  law  could  not  make  a  dependent  man  an  independent 
man;  could  not  make  an  ignorant  father  an  intelligent  father;  could 
not  make  one  race  respect  another.  These  results  will  come  to  the 
negro  as  to  all  races,  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  work- 
ing up  towards  the  highest  civilization.  My  friends,  by  reason  of 
ignorance,  by  reason  of  our  freedom  beginning  at  the  top  instead  of 
at  the  bottom,  the  burden  has  been  too  heavy  for  many  to  carry;  the 
opportunities  have  been  too  great.  We  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
political  conventions,  making  idle  political  speeches,  that  could  have 
been  better  spent  in  becoming  leading  real  estate  dealers  and  leading 
carpenters  and  truck  gardeners,  and  thus  have  laid  an  imperial  foun 
dation  on  which  we  could  have  stood  and  demanded  our  rights. 
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In  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  make  no  selfish  appeal ;  it  is  a  plea  to 
save  yourselves.  The  negro  can  better  afford  to  be  wronged  in  this 
country  than  the  white  man  can  afford  to  wrong  him.  We  are  a 
patient,  humble  people;  we  can  afford  to  work  and  wait.  There  is 
plenty  for  us  to  do  away  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  patience,  forbearance, 
forgiveness,  and  goodness.  There  the  workers  are  not  many  and  the 
field  is  not  overcrowded.  If  others  will  be  little,  we  can  be  great. 
If  others  would  be  mean,  we  can  be  good.  If  others  can  push  us 
down,  we  can  help  push  them  up.  If  ever  there  has  been  a  people 
in  this  world  who  have  observed  the  Bible  injunction,  **If  thy  brother 
smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  that  people  has 
been  the  American  negro. 

To  right  his  wrong  the  Russian  hurls  his  dynamite,  the  French- 
man applies  the  torch  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  Indian  flies  to 
his  tomahawk;  but  the  negro  must  lie  by,  must  be  patient,  must  forgive 
his  enemies,  and  depend  for  the  righting  of  his  wrong  upon  his  mid- 
night moans,  upon  his  songs,  upon  his  four-day  prayers,  and  upon  an 
inherent  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  If  we  may  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  who  will  dare  say  that  the  negro's  course  is  not  the 
better  one.  Think  of  it,  my  friends;  we  went  into  slavery  a  piece  of 
property  and  we  came  out  American  citizens;  we  went  into  slavery 
pagans,  we  came  out  Christians;  we  went  into  slavery  without  a 
language,  we  came  out  speaking  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  tongue;  we 
went  into  slavery  with  the  slave-chains  clanging  about  our  wrists,  we 
came  out  with  the  American  ballot  in  our  hands.  Progress  is  a  law 
of  God  and  progress  is  going  to  be  the  negro's  eternal  guiding  star  in 
this  fair  land. 
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The  National  Educational  Association  owes  a  great  debt  to  Nor- 
man A.  Calkins.  Early  in  the  life  of  the  association  he  became 
one  to  whom  its  prosperity  was  dear  and  in  whose  hands  its  interests 
were  safe.  Many  aged  men  have  been  members  of  this  association, 
but  few  have  been  its  fathers. 

Norman  Allison  Calkins  was  born  at  Gainesville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  September  9,  1822.  He  was  the  third  son  of  a  pioneer  settler  of 
that  town.  His  parents  were  born  in  Connecticut.  His  father's 
ancestors  settled  in  that  state  as  early  as  1651.  The  first  of  this 
family  in  America  was  Hugh  Calkins,  who  lauded  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  1640,  coming  from  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the  border  of 
Wales. 

As  so  many  rioted  men  have  done,  young  Norman  Calkins  went  to  a 
country  district  school  in  his  boyhood  days  and  in  his  youth  attended 
an  academy  for  several  terms.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to 
teach  during  winter  terms,  but  returned  to  his  studies  between  the 
terms  of  teaching.  He  became  principal  of  the  Central  School  in  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  elected  town  Super- 
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intendent  of  schools.  After  re-election  he  resigned  and  went  to  New 
York  where  he  engaged  in  educational  work,  including  the  editing  and 
publication  of  a  paper  called  ** The  Student  and  Schoolmate. "  For 
several  years  he  conducted  teachers*  institutes  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  In  1862,  being 
then  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York  City,  which  position  he  held  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  his  death,  December  22,  1895. 

During  those  thirty-three  years  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  done. 
How  great  the  influence  of  such  a  man  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  a 
position  so  prominent!  It  is  no  reflection  on  others  to  say  that  for  a 
generation  Dr.  Calkins  has  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  school  men  of  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  representative  of  this  great  system  of 
schools. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  methods  and  principles  of 
education  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Normal  College  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  187 1,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  in  the  Saturday  ses- 
sions, which  position  he  held  until  1882,  when  the  Saturday  sessions 
were  discontinued. 

In  1 86 1  he  published  ** Primary  Object  Lessons,*'  a  book  of  great 
merit,  which  has  been  read  and  re-read  and  made  the  guide  of  daily 
work  by  many  thousand  teachers  of  the  United  States  —  a  book  lying 
at  the  foundation,  both  from  its  character  and  the  date  of  its  appear- 
ance, of  the  great  body  of  pedagogic  literature  published  in  America. 
This  remarkable  book  has  been  translated  into  the  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian languages  and  is  used  extensively  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

In  1881  *'Manual  of  Object  Teaching**  was  published;  in  1889 
**Ear  and  Voice  Training.'*  Dr.  Calkins  was  the  author  also  of  a 
series  of  ** Phonic  Charts"  and  ** School  and  Family  Charts."  He 
arranged  the  material  and  prepared  the  plans  for  **  Prang's  Natural 
History  Series*'  and  the  accompanying  manual;  also  for  the  '*Aids 
for  Object  Teaching — Trades  and  Occupations. "  Besides  these  books 
he  has    written  many  articles  for  the  educational  press. 

For  twenty-six  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society.  He  served  as  trustee  as  well  as  treasurer, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  we  consider  the  varied  lines  of  his  activity  and  realize  what 
he  accomplished  in  each,  we  shall  be  most  impressed  with  his  mental 
resourcefulness  and  wonderful  power  of  steady  work. 

What  a  personality  he  was  in  New  York  City!  Thirty-three  years 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  eighteen  years  delivering  week  by  week, 
to  appreciative  teachers,  the  rich  results  of    profound    thought  and 
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ripe  experience  on  the  foundation  principles  of  education  and  their 
most  profitable  applications. 

He  was  a  leader  in  educational  thought  and  was  one  of  the  first 
among  us  to  make  the  study  of  the  child  the  foundaton  of  pedagogy. 
He  knew  the  child  mind,  and  all  his  educational  thought  and  work 
have  been  along  lines  that  must  abide  because  drawn  upon  a  sure 
foundation.  He  was  a  man  that  children  loved,  and  teachers  knew  to 
be  a  friend  wise  and  true. 

He  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prominent  for  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  any  body  of  men  among  whom  he  had  a  place.  Not  because 
of  any  self-assertiveness,  for  he  was  far  from  self-assertive,  but  because 
on  all  the  themes  which  he  discussed  he  thought  clearly,  investigated 
carefully,  and  decided  broadly.  Besides  this,  he  had  that  capacity 
for  details,  that  patience  for  work,  which  made  him  safe,  always  sure 
of  his  facts,  always  trustworthy  in  his  conclusions.  Furthermore  he 
had  a  commanding  presence,  a  genial  manner  that  was  the  natural 
expression  of  a  kind  heart. 

He  had  no  rivalries.  Others  brought  to  him  without  his  seeking 
all  the  honors  that  his  ambition  craved.  These  honors  he  appreciated 
and  enjoyed.  They  were  to  him  no  mere  payment  of  a  debt  due  to 
ability  and  service,  as  to  some  men  such  things  come.  He  felt  that 
they  were  tokens  of  the  good  will  of  his  friends,  and  therefore  had 
their  greatest  value  in  their  source  rather  than  in  any  special  lustre  of 
their  own. 

When  he  had  received  all  the  honors  which  this  association  has  to 
bestow,  he  did  not  retire  within  himself  nor  nurse  his  greatness  in 
solitude,  but  was  still  as  ready  as  any  to  do  work,  to  take  pains,  to 
spend  wearisome  nights  for  the  sake  of  the  association.  Witness  to 
this  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Chicago  proceedings  of  this  association. 
Here  was  a  mass  of  matter  entirely  beyond  the  means  of  the  associa- 
tion to  publish,  all  of  it  good  and  worth  publishing,  but  some  parts 
better  than  the  rest.  Who  should  read  all  this  mass  of  matter,  select 
the  best  from  the  good,  prune  the  selected  papers  of  the  common- 
place and  unessential  portions,  read  the  proof  and  attend  to  the 
details  of  publication?  Who  could  be  trusted  to  be  both  kind  and 
just,  discriminating  of  merit,  cognizant  of  educational  thought,  judi- 
cious, courageous  to  do  the  wise  thing  though  it  might  cause  heart-burn- 
ings among  distinguished  men,  and  who  was,  above  all,  known  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  educational  circles  of  the  world  to  possess 
these  qualities?  Who  but  Dr.  Calkins  could  do  this?  What  busy  man 
possessing  these  qualities  and  this  reputation  would  spend  for  months 
the  spare  hours  of  a  laborious  occupation  to  do  such  a  work?  He  looked 
for  no  honors  therefrom ;  but  some  one  must  do  it,  and  the  thoughts 
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of  all  were  directed  to  him.  This  for  him  was  enough.  He  accepted 
the  task  and  performed  it  as  all  knew  he  would.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  greatest  of  his  services  but  is  a  convenient  illustration  of  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him. 

He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  among  us  for  many  years.  To  many 
of  us  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Calkins  at  these  annual  gatherings 
has  been  one  of  the  attractions  to  draw  us  hither.  We  were  sure  he 
would  be  present,  and  sure  of  a  warm  hand  grasp,  a  kind  inquiry,  an 
hour  of  gratifying  intercourse  with  a  man  who  was  great  in  intellect, 
ripe  in  experience,  wise  in  advice  and  sympathetic  in  spirit. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  this  association  for 
many  years  before  he  became  one  of  its  conspicuous  officeholders. 
From  its  very  beginning  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  its 
meetings  and  influential  in  its  management.  In  1883  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  association  and  re-elected  in  1884  and  in  1885.  In 
1886  he  was  President  of  the  association  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Calkins  to  this  asso- 
ciation was  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  from  the  organization  of  the  board  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  policy  and  action  of  this  board 
than  all  the  other  men  who  have  honored  the  office  or  been  honored 
by  it. 

Beginning  their  work  when  no  funds  existed,  it  has  been  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  funds,  and  especially  to  care 
for  and  invest  the  funds  accumulated  in  prosperous  years. 

The  care  of  these  funds  is  a  labor  of  considerable  amount  and 
requires  constant  exercise  of  business  judgment.  For  all  the  years 
during  which  a  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  accumulated  this  work  has 
been  done,  this  care  exercised,  this  responsibility  assumed  by  Dr. 
Calkins  without  thought  of  any  reward  but  the  consciousness  of  ser- 
vice to  the  association.  Not  even  credit  has  come  to  him  for  this 
beyond  a  small  circle  of  men  most  interested  in  the  association.  And 
yet  so  strong  was  his  regard  for  the  association,  so  complete  his 
devotion  to  our  interests,  that  he  willingly  did  all  this;  and  I  suppose 
the  only  feeling  that  ever  entered  his  mind  in  reference  to  this  work 
was  one  of  gladness  that  he  could  do  this  service. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  his  connection  with  this  association  and  our 
indebtedness  to  him.  To  most  of  us  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  an 
officer  here  that  he  was  best  known.  Yet  this  is  not,  could  not  be, 
the  place  where  his  greatest  service  has  been  done.  In  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  he  stood  for  progress,  he  was  a  leader  of  teachers 
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seeking  to  follow  nature's  laws.  To  them  he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
new  light  that  pedagogic  science  quite  as  much  as  any  other  sheds 
abroad.  He  was  the  teacher's  friend  and  counsellor.  What  higher 
encomium  can  any  man  have?  But  great  as  will  be  the  record  of  the 
good  he  has  done  on  other  fields,  I  feel  confident  that  his  service  to 
the  world  has  been  greatest  in  the  books  he  has  written.  Before  I 
ever  met  the  man  I  had  read  and  read  again  one  of  his  books  In 
publisher's  parlance  we  hear  of  epoch-making  books.  In  profes- 
sional parlance  may  we  not  say  that  Calkins*  **  Primary  Object 
Lessons,"  was  an  epoch-making  book?  To  judge  of  its  merit  and  in- 
fluence we  must  consider  when  the  book  was  issued  and  how  meager 
at  that  time  was  the  teacher's  professional  library. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Marietta  College, 
Ohio,  in  1891,  and  yet  he  was  not  primarily  a  literary  man.  It  was 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man  of  affairs  that  his  laurels  were  won,  and  it 
is  thus  we  shall  remember  him. 

Let  us  cherish  his  memory.  Too  early,  though  seventy-three 
years  of  life  were  allotted  to  him,  has  he  gone  from  us. 

We  need  his  leadership.  We  miss  his  great  heart  and  warm  hand, 
his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  and  his  faith  that  this 
association  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  for  its  advancement. 

BY  EDWIN  C.    HEWETT,   BLOOMINGTON,   ILL. 
[Read  before  the  National  Council  of  Education.] 

At  each  of  these  annual  gatherings  some  faces  that  we  have  been 
wont  to  see  are  missing,  some  friendly  voices  are  silent;  and  the 
saddest  thing  about  it  is  the  knowledge  that  we  shall  see  these  faces 
and  hear  these  voices  no  more.  We  put  on  record  a  few  appreciative 
words,  and  then  go  on  our  way  more  lonely,  yet  with  tender  memories 
and  fond  recollections. 

Every  year,  for  many  years,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions, 
we  have  met  one  whose  clear-cut,  kindly  face  was  familiar  to  all,  and 
whose  able  leadership  all  acknowledged.  But  we  meet  today  with  the 
sad  thought  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  again.  And  it  is  made  my 
melancholy,  yet  sadly  pleasing  duty  to  present  to  you  a  few  words  in 
his  memory. 

Norman  A.  Calkins  was  born  in  Gainesville,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1822;  he  was  the  third  son  of  a  pioneer  settler  of  that  town. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  December  22, 
1895.  ^^  w*^^  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hosier  in  1854.  His  widow 
survives  him,  with  an  unmarried  daughter,  Ella,  and  a  son,  Hiram  C, 
who  is  an  engineer  in  the  dock  department  of  the  city.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  and  classical  schools  of  his  native  section,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  began  to  teach  in  the  winter  months.     In 
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1845  ^^  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  native  town.  In  the 
fall  of  1846  Mr.  Calkins  came  to  New  York  and  took  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  **Student  and  Schoolmate,'*  which  remained  under  his 
direction  for  some  time.  I  well  remember  this  excellent  publication 
which  I  took  and  read  for  several  years.  Through  his  writings  in 
its  pages  I  gained  my  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Calkins.  For  several 
years  he  conducted  teachers'  institutes  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  selected  by  the  board  of  education  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  January  i,  1863,  and  by  subse- 
quent elections  he  continued  in  the  same  position  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  work  here  was  wholly  with  the  primary  grades  from  first 
to  last;  he  was  known  as  superintendent  of  the  primary  departments. 
In  this  work,  we  are  told,  he  wrought  many  valuable  changes  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  city.  At  first  he  stood  almost  alone  in 
his  advocacy  of  what  was  then  termed  **object  teaching,"  but  which 
he  regarded  as  observation-teaching  or  culture.  He  endeavored,  and 
with  much  success,  to  put  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  into  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  schools.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  city  said  of  him,  **No  superintendent  ever  equalled  him 
in  popularity  among  the  teachers  or  excelled  him  in  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools.*'  He  was  made  instructor  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School  in  1864,  and  the 
attendance  upon  his  lectures  was  greater  than  that  upon  any  others. 
In  1871  he  became  professor  of  methods  and  principles  of  teaching 
in  the  Saturday  sessions  of  the  Normal  College;  he  held  the  position 
until  1883.  He  was  also  the  author  of  six  or  eight  books  on  educa- 
tional topics,  which  are  very  valuable  and  widely  known.  On  June 
24,  1891,  Marietta  College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Calkins  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

His  was  pre-eminently  a  busy  life,  and  his  work  and  influence  in  the 
educational  world  survive  him.  The  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club, 
of  which  Mr.  Calkins  was  a  charter  member  and  a  director,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  February  8,  1896,  ordered  a  memorial  notice  to  be  entered 
upon  its  records,  from  which  I  extract  two  or  three  sentences.  **For 
upwards  of  a  generation  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
primary  school  education.  His  experience  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  child  mind,  his  manner  attracted  children,  and  his  uniform 
kindness  to  child  and  teacher  secured  for  him  sincere  and  lasting 
friendships  in  the  schools.  That  which  lends  lasting  value  to  his  work 
is  the  fact  that  he  examined  every  educational  problem  from  the 
child's  point  of  view.     As  difficulties   presented  themselves    in    the 
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pathway  of  the  learner  he  studied  the  conditions  and  prepared  the 
methods  best  calculated  to  insure  substantial  progress.  Hence  it  is 
that  Dr.  Calkins  never  developed  fads  or  sensations." 

But  the  members  of  this  body  are  most  concerned  with  the  work 
of  Dr.  Calkins  as  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  of  this  Council.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  held  a  most 
prominent  place  among  us,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overesti- 
mate his  services. 

In  1876  he  was  fifth  vice  president  of  the  association.  From  1879 
to  1882  he  was  vice  president  of  the  department  of  superintendence. 
In  1882-3  he  was  president  of  that  department.  He  became  a  life 
member  of  the  association  in  1879;  and  in  1880  he  became  a  member 
of  this  council.  From  1883  to  1885  he  was  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  1886  he  was  its  president.  And  from  1886  till  his  death  he 
was  the  wise  and  efficient  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

He  was  always  quiet  and  courteous,  a  genuine  leader,  but  in  no 
sense  a  **boss,**  and  so  quietly  and  unostentatiously  was  his  work 
done  that  I  doubt  whether  half  our  members  knew  what  a  beneficent 
force  he  was  among  us.  It  was  my  fortune,  for  several  years,  to 
know  somewhat  intimately  what  his  work  for  us  was.  I  served  the 
National  Educational  Association  as  its  treasurer  five  years,  from 
1886  to  1890  inclusive.  During  the  first  of  these  years  Mr.  Calkins 
was  president  of  the  association,  and  during  all  of  them  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees.  Since  1890  I  served  with  him  four  years 
on  that  board,  so  that,  for  about  ten  years,  I  was  pretty  closely  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  work  for  this  association.  While  I  was  treas- 
urer he  was  the  auditor  of  my  accounts,  and  I  can  assure  you  he 
performed  that  duty  in  no  merely  formal  or  perfunctory  way.  He 
gave  days  of  labor  of  the  most  careful  and  efficient  sort  to  these 
important  matters.  And  how  ably,  unweariedly,  and  conscientiously 
he  wrought  in  devising  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  association, 
and  in  guarding  its  finances,  investing  its  funds  and  caring  for  them  I 
know  very  well.  The  service  he  thus  freely  rendered  would  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars,  simply  on  the  basis  of  ordinary  pay  for  time  and 
labor  expended. 

In  the  record  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  I  find  these  words:  **His  knowledge  of  finances  and  his 
experience  as  a  man  of  affairs  made  him  custodian  of  first,  the  debts 
and  deficiencies,  and  afterwards  the  abundance  with  which  his  pru- 
dence blessed  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  made  possi- 
ble the  outlay  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
said  to  me,  **We  returned  from  Atlanta  in  1881  $500  in  debt,  we  now 
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have  a  fund  of  over  $50,000,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  in  any  investment." 

The  National  Educational  Association  was  once  weak ;  it  is  now 
strong;  it  was  for  years  constantly  in  debt;  it  now  has  abundance; 
and  to  no  man  is  it  indebted  more,  for  these  changed  conditions,  than 
to  Mr.  Calkins.  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  this  statement;  in  my  own 
opinion  it  might  be  made  even  stronger.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  these  words  express  but  feebly. 

For  some  years  his  health  had  not  been  very  firm,  but  he  went  on 
his  way  without  complaint,  performing  every  duty  faithfully  and  well. 
I  am  informed  that  his  health  began  seriously  to  fail  in  January,  1895; 
yet  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  till  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  June.  After  his  return  from  the  summer  outing  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  home  only  twice.  His  sufferings  were  very 
great,  but  he  was  not  confined  to  his  bed  until  he  was  seized  by  pneu- 
monia only  the  day  before  his  death. 

As  a  genial  friend,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  wise  and  faithfbl  adminis- 
trator, as  a  true  Christian  gentleman  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting 
remembrance  by  all  who  knew  him.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  sunny,  benignant  face  will  remain  as  a  benediction  to  hun- 
dreds who  knew  him  only  by  sight.  When  such  men  have  served 
their  generation  it  needs  be  that  they  must  **fall  on  sleep,*'  but  the 
world  can  ill  spare  them. 

REMARKS  IN  MEMORIAM. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — It  is  well  on  occasions  like  this  one  for 
men  to  speak  who  have  stood  in  different  relations  to  the  man  commemorated. 
Unlike  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  I  was  never  associated  with  Dr.  Calkins 
in  official  duties  and  responsibilities.  My  relations  to  him,  which  began  about 
the  year  1884  or  1885  and  were  limited  to  our  great  annual  gatherings,  were 
wholly  personal.  He  did  not  impress  me  so  much  by  virtue  of  unusual  intellect- 
ual force  or  great  scope  of  learning  or  knowledge,  as  by  virtue  of  a  much  higher 
class  of  qualities.  To  me  Dr.  Calkins  was  the  man  of  sound  judgment,  clear 
common  sense,  nice  perception  of  what  is  due  to  men,  clear  recognition  of  the 
fitness  of  time  and  place — the  man  of  pure  heart  and  life,  of  kindness  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit — the  gentleman  of  personal  cultivation.  Not  wholly,  but  very 
largely,  these  are  ethical  or  spiritual  qualities,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to 
observe  that  they  are  far  more  valuable  than  great  intellectual  vigor  or  wide 
range  of  intellectual  attainments.  I  speak  relatively,  not  intending  at  all  to 
underrate  Dr.  Calkins'  intellectual  gifts.  It  is  fitting  for  us  to  recall  the  last  time 
that  we  saw  him  among  us.  It  was  at  Asbury  Park  two  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  who  were  there  will  recall,  as  in  a  picture,  his  gracious  bearing  and 
benignant  presence  as  he  moved  through  the  corridors  of  the  hotel,  met  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  the  wide  veranda,  and  mingled  in  the  throng  of 
the  convention  hall.  To  Denver  last  year  there  came  the  sad  report  that  he  was 
in  feeble  health;  and  I  recall  with  pleasure  some  kind  words  that  his  associate,  Mr. 
Ferrall,  spoke  to  me,  which  were  almost  a  personal  message  from  him.  I  shall 
21 
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long  retain  this  last  impression  that  Dr.  Calkins  made  upon  my  mind.  It  is  that 
of  a  man  who,  ip  a  pre-eminent  sense,  showed  in  his  face,  manner,  and  bearing 
the  great  qualities  that  gave  character  to  his  life. 

William  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. — It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
Calkins  quite  intimately  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
of  the  National  Council  a  faithful  and  devoted  member.  In  1883  he  succeeded 
Eli  Todd  Tappan,  as  treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  office  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he  became  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
Topeka  in  1886.  As  secretary  of  that  year,  I  was  brought  into  close  official  rela- 
tions with  him,  and  cannot  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without  bearing  my 
tribute  and  testimony  to  his  noble  life  and  work,  for  many  years,  in  behalf  of 
education.  He  was  a  clear  and  able  writer  on  elementary  methods  of  instruction, 
and  his  contributions  and  addresses  on  educational  topics  were  of  an  eminently 
helpful  and  practical  character.  But  to  me  Mr.  Calkins  was  a  man  whose  life 
and  character  were  of  unusual  purity  and  sweetness.  His  countenance  indicated 
the  serenity  and  beauty  of  his  inner  life.  He  impressed  everyone  as  a  wise  and 
discreet  friend,  and  a  safe  adviser.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  memories  of  the 
many  years  of  official  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr.  Calkins  as  among  the 
richest  blessings  of  my  educational  life.  To  know  him  was  to  honor  and  love 
him. 

2)aniel  £.  Mager. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.   SHELDON. 

Daniel  B.  Hager,  Ph.D.,  died  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  August  4,  1896. 
In  the  death  of  Dr.  Hager  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
have  lost  one  of  their  best  representatives. 

Dr.  Hager  was  born  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  in  1820.  His 
elementary  training  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  Newton,  and 
at  the  then  famous  Seth  Davis  Academy  at  West  Newton.  His 
special  preparation  for  college  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  able 
private  tutors.  He  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1843.  He 
was  the  commencement  orator  and  won  fame  as  a  speaker  on  that  occa- 
sion. Three  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1871 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  his  alma  mater. 

He  began  his  lifework  as  a  teacher  while  in  college,  and  taught 
village  schools  at  Schuylerville  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  His  eminent 
success  led  him  to  choose  teaching  as  his  profession.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Canajoharie 
Academy,  in  New  York,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  that  institution 
for  five  years.  Subsequently  he  took  charge  of  the  Norwich  Academy, 
New  York,  and  after  a  brief  service  there  he  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  state  and  accepted  the  mastership  of  Eliot  (public)  High  School 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     His  interest  in  public  schools  was  awakened 
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early  in  his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  he  served  two  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  at  Canajoharie,  while  teaching  in  the 
academy.  He  remained  for  sixteen  years  the  principal  of  the  Eliot 
High  School,  and  by  his  eminent  'success  became  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  New  England.  He  early  joined  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  his  lecture  before  that  body  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  **School  Supervision"  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  papers  ever  heard  by  that  association.  It  was  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country.  He  urged 
the  careful  inspection  of  every  public  school  and  of  the  work  done  by 
teachers,  by  competent  experts  in  methods  of  instruction.  Unques- 
tionably the  influence  of  his  presentation  of  this  important  factor  in 
public  school  work  led  to  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  present 
system  of  school  supervision.  Dr.  Hager  from  the  first  felt  the 
importance  of  teachers'  organizations,  and  became  an  active  worker 
in  them.  While  in  New  York  state  he  was  the  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  also  president  for  two 
years  (1853-54,)  of  the  Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  Association.  For 
three  years  (1856-58)  he  was  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  was  among  the  leading  men  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  teachers*  institutes  and  normal  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts. For  many  years  he  appeared  annually  before  the  legislative 
committees  to  urge  liberal  appropriations  for  public  school  purposes, 
and  especially  for  normal  schools  in  which  ** teachers  should  be  prop- 
erly trained  for  their  work."  He  was  a  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
friend  of  educational  journals.  He  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Massachusetts  Teacher  from  1852  to  1856,  and  again  from 
1865  to  1870.  From  his  pen  came  many  of  the  most  helpful  and 
practical  articles  The  Teacher  contained.  In  the  early  days  of  its 
history  he  not  only  wrote  for  it  constantly,  but  as  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  that  published 
The  Teacher  as  its  organ,  he  actually  performed  much  of  the  manual 
labor  of  wrapping  and  mailing  it  to  the  subscribers.  While  Dr.  Hager 
was  a  true  friend  of  genuine  progress  and  in  favor  of  many  radical 
reforms  in  educational  work,  he  was  inclined  to  hold  firmly  to  prin- 
ciples and  practice  which  he  deemed  indispensable  and  which  had  been 
tested  by  actual  experience.  He  believed  in  hard  study  and  intelli- 
gent, individual  application  on  the  part  of  pupils,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  securing  the  highest  attainable  success  in  scholarship.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books  based  upon  these 
ideas.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day  before 
the  Massachusetts  teachers'  institutes,  and  also  in  county  and  state 
associations  for  many  years.     His  great  personal  magnetism  and  rare 
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humor,  both  as  writer  and  speaker,  made  him  a  general  favorite  with 
the  great  body  of  common  school  teachers.  His  ripe  and  exact 
scholarship  combined  with  his  generous  and  manly  characteristics 
made  him  the  friend  and  active  co-worker  with  such  men  as  Horace 
Mann,  George  B.  Emerson,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Cyrus  Pierce,  William 
Russell,  Lowell  Mason,  George  S.  Boutwell,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Gov- 
ernor Washburn, David  H.  Mason.and  others  of  that  great  group  of  lead- 
ers in  educational  work  that  molded  the  present  system  of  public  in- 
struction. He  had  a  great  facility  for  work ;  and  he  made  his  activities 
felt  in  many  fields  of  educational  enterprise.  He  was  a  broad-minded 
man,  and  his  heart  was  in  sympathy  with  every  agency  that  looked 
toward  the  promotion  of  all  that  was  good  in  humanity.  It  was  this 
spirit  that  led  him  to  join  most  heartily  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  in  1857.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  associ- 
ation. He  wrote,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  on  a 
sultry  August  afternoon,  the  remarkably  concise  and  comprehensive 
preamble  to  the  constitution  which  stands  to-day  unchanged,  and 
clearly  expressed  the  conception  he  had  of  the  work  to  be  promoted 
by  this  organization.  It  is  as  follows:  **To  elevate  the  character  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  May  it  ever 
stand  as  a  memorial  of  the  purposes  of  the  founders! 

In  1865  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Salem  State  Nor- 
mal School  as  the  successor  of  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  and 
retained  that  position  until  June  of  the  present  year,  when  failing 
health  caused  him  to  resign.  He  had  covered  a  term  of  continuous 
service  of  thirty-one  years,  and  had  sent  out  to  enrich  the  teaching 
force  of  the  state  more  than  3,500  young  lady  graduates. 

He  was  honored  and  beloved  by  his  associate  teachers,  and 
esteemed  as  a  true  friend  and  wise  guide  by  all  of  his  pupils.  He  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  Secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Boutwell,  White  and  Dickinson,  during  his  long  period 
of  service. 

In  the  world  of  **good  works"  he  was  a  trusted  leader  and  helper. 
In  Salem  he  was  the  one  man  universally  sought  for  when  wise  counsel 
was  needed.  He  served  as  president  of  the  local  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  held  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  New  England. 

During  his  years  of  educational  work  he  probably  declined  more 
positions  than  any  other  man  in   the  state,  among  which  was  that  of 
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State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Boston  supervisor- 
ship,  and  the  superintendency  of  several  large  cities. 

Being  always  of  rather  unsound  health  he  realized  his  limitations, 
and  was  content  to  labor  in  the  niche  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  patriot,  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  state  and  national  affairs.  Had  he  possessed  sound  health 
and  an  ambition  for  public  office,  he  could  have  readily  secured 
almost  any  official  honor  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Outside 
of  educational  circles  the  only  office  he  ever  held  was  that  of  United 
States  presidential  elector  of  the  Republican  party  for  Massachusetts 
in  1884.  His  home  life  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  his  seven  surviving 
children  are  prominent  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  as  good  citizens. 
No  man  was  more  congenial  and  companionable  as  a  friend,  and  none 
was  more  uniformly  sought  for  when  wise  counsel  was  desired. 

3obn  liraua* 

BY  HORACE  S.   TARBELL. 

Professor  John  Kraus  died  in  New  York,  March  4,  1896.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  principles, 
methods  and  schools.  He  was  born  in  Nassau,  Germany,  February  2, 
1815,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1851.  Before  that  time  he  had 
graduated  at  a  noted  seminary  for  teachers,  and  spent  ten  years  of  his 
life  with  much  honor  in  teaching  in  his  own  country.  He  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  theories  of  Diesterweg,  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi.  He 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Diesterweg  and  Froebel.  At  the  time 
of  his  leaving-,  the  government  gave  him  credentials  **in  appreciation 
of  his  advanced  ideas  and  judicious  manner  of  solving  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  of  different  denominations,  and  for  his  inde- 
fatigable zeal  for  the  humanization  of  his  pupils." 

During  the  civil  war  he  lost  by  fire  in  Galveston,  Texas,  his 
library,  his  manuscripts,  and  all  his  property.  When  the  bureau  of 
education  was  founded  in  1867,  I^^.  Henry  Barnard,  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  education,  invited  Professor  Kraus  to  become  connected 
with  the  same.  The  earliest  articles  in  America  on  the  kindergarten 
system  of  education  were  written  by  him;  also  in  Barnard's  volume 
on  the  kindergarten  and  child  study,  is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  kindergartens,  prepared  by  Mr.  Kraus  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tions and  recommendations  of  Mr.  Barnard's  special  report  on  public 
instruction  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  thct  report  the  kinder- 
garten, the  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  school,  continuing 
the  work  of  nurture  and  development,   and  beginning  the  work  of 
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instruction  on  the  school  inspection  and  perception  of  real  objects  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  District.  Mr. 
Kraus'  inquiries  cover  the  whole  field  of  early  training,  the  supple- 
mentary agencies  for  orphan  and  neglected  children,  and  particularly 
all  institutions  based  on  the  views  of  Diesterweg,  Froebel,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi. 

In  the  report  of  the  commissioner  for  1871,  is  an  article  prepared 
by  Professor  Kraus  on  **The  Object  of  the  Kindergarten,"  with  sched- 
ules of  exercises  for  summer  and  winter.  In  1872,  at  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Professor  Kraus  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ** committee  to  inquire  into  the  form  in  which 
Froebel's  principles  of  education  may  be  most  efficiently  applied  to 
the  educational  wants  of  our  country." 

In  1873  he  established,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  Maria  Boelt^- 
Kraus,  a  pupil  of  Froebel's  widow,  **The  Kraus  Seminary  for  Kinder- 
gartners,  the  Model  Kindergarten  and  Adjoining  Classes."  Being 
convinced  that  the  basis  of  true  kindergarten  activity  can  be  built  up 
only  upon  the  reform  of  the  family,  and  that  the  kindergarten  consti- 
tutes the  strong  point  of  all  subsequent  study  and  should  therefore 
not  be  interrupted  at  the  proper  school  age,  but  that  Froebel's  princi- 
ples should  be  applied  to  elementary  classes,  they  established  classes 
for  mothers,  also  for  nurses,  and  in  their  elementary  classes  adopted 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  **  school  garden"  as  developed  by 
Dr.  Erasmus  Schwab  of  Vienna,  Austria,  thus  forming  the  organic 
link  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  school, 

Professor  Kraus  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  General  Educa- 
tional Union  in  Dresden,  Germany,  and  in  1879,  he  became  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  prepared 
papers  upon  kindergarten  subjects  for  the  meeting  for  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Elmira,  1873,  in  Baltimore,  1876,  in 
Louisville,  1877,  at  Chautauqua,  1880.  He  also  lectured  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Fabyans,  in  1879.  He  gave 
numerous  courses  in  kindergarten  work  in  summer  schools.  His  great- 
est work,  however,  is  a  book  entitled  **The  Kindergarten  Guide," 
prepared  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Kraus,  and  published  in  two  vol- 
umes. 

Professor  Kraus  was  a  learned  man  with  progressive  ideas,  having 
a  remarkable  memory  and  being  an  authority  on  all  points  connected 
with  infant  education.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  simplicity  of  manner 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  Diester- 
weg and  Froebel.  He  was  worthy  of  note  both  in  what  he  was  himself 
and  in  what  he  has  had  the  fortune  to  represent — the  introduction 
of  kindergarten  methods  and  principles  in  America. 
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FIRST  DAY. 
MORNING  SESSION. —Tuesday,  Feb.  i8,  i8q6. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
met  in  annual  session  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  the  new  city  hall,  at  9.30  o'clock. 
The  President,  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presided. 

After  an  invocation  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Veale,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher,  ex-mayor  of  the  city. 

Hon.  W.  N.  Sheats,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Florida,  fol- 
lowed with  an  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

President  Jones  responded  to  the  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  department. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  "What  is  the  True  Function  or  Essence  of  Supervis- 
ion?" was  read  by  C.  A.  Babcock,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  by  Superintendent  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Edward  C.  Delano,  of  Chicago,  111.,  presented  a 
paper  on  "What  Is  the  Best  Use  that  Can  Be  Made  of  the  Grade  Meeting?"  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  session  had  under  consideration  the  general  topic,  "How  Shall  the  Best 
Schools  be  Brought  to  the  People  in  the  Rural  Districts?" 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  presented  the  first  paper, 
"Some  Sociological  Factors  in  Rural  Education  in  the  United  States." 

Superintendent  Lawton  B.  Evans  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject.  The  interest  awakened  by  these  papers  made  it  necessary  to 
limit  the  speakers  to  three  minutes  each.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion were  W.  W.  Pendergast,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Min- 
nesota; E.  B.  Prettyman,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Maryland;  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania;  Superin- 
tendent H.  G.  Weimer,  of  Allegheny  County,  Maryland;  Superintendent  A.  D. 
Worthington,  of  Harford  County,  Maryland;  Superintendent  Whitcomb,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.;  Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa; 
Superintendent  Eugene  Bouton,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  discussion  was  very  animated.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
others  from  taking  part. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

At  8  p.  m.  President  Jones  called  the  department  to  order.  After  announcing 
that  at  the  morning  session  of  Wednesday  the  committees  on  nominations  and 
resolutions  would  be  made  known,  he  introduced  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  President 
of  Cornell  University,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Vocation  of  the  Teacher." 

Professor  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  followed 
with  an  address  upon  "The  University  and  the  State  in  the  South." 


SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION.  —Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  1896. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  President  Jones  at  9:30  a.m. 
The  president  then  announced  the  following  committees. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

President  C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

State  Superintendent  J.  M.  Carlisle,  Texas.  Superintendent  E.  H.  Marks,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Superintendent  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.  President  George  H.  Cliff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

State  Superintendent  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Maryland.         Superintendent  A.  S.  Whitney,  East  Sa^naw,  Mich. 

Superintendent  A.  R.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  selection  of  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  was 

then  taken  up.     Prior  to  receiving  invitations  the  following  resolution  was  offered 

by  Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  and  carried: 

Resolved ^  That  the  voce  about  to  be  taken,  for  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  this  department  in  1897,  be 
merely  a  vote  of  preference,  and  that  the  final  selection  be  left  with  a  committee  consisting  of  the  oflRcers  ol 
this  department  and  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  provided,  that  this  OMnmittee 
shall  be  guided  by  the  voce  of  this  body  in  case  the  city  receiving  a  majority  of  the  voces  offers  as  favotable 
accommodations  and  rates  as  any  other. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Robinson,  of  Detroit,  Mich,  then  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  department  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Detroit.  This  was  followed 
by  an  invitation  from  Superintendent  A.  T.  Barrett,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  at  Chattanooga.  Superintendent  D.  K.  Goss,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  next  invited  the  department  to  Indianapolis.  His  invitation  was 
vigorously  seconded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
The  balloting  gave  the  following  results: 

Indianapolis 7s 

Detroit 45 

Chattanooga 14 

The  president  then  declared  Indianapolis  the  choice  of  the  department  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  previously  adopted. 

A  paper  on  "The  Necessity  for  Five  Co-ordinate  Groups  of  Studies  in  the 
Schools"  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens,  of  Clark 
University,  Massachusetts. 

Next,  a  paper  on  "What  Correlation  of  Studies  Seems  Advisable  and  Possible 
in  the  Present  State  of  Advancement  in  Teaching"  was  read  by  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  the  absence  of  Superintendent  W.  P.  Burris,  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  papers  was  taken  up  by  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
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sity ;  Superintendent  F.  L.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis ;  Professor  McMurry,  of  Normal, 

111.;  Dr.  B.  A.   Hinsdale,  of  [the  University  of  Michigan;  Professor  Walter  L. 

Hervey,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Teachers;  Superintendent  Gilbert,  and  Dr. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  on  "Concentration  of  Studies  as  a  Means  of 

Developing  Character,"  was  read  by  President  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore 

College,  Pa. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  session  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "Isolation  and  Unification 
as  Bases  of  Courses  of  Study,*'  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  ex-Superintendent  of  Schools, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  the  absence  of  State  Superintendent  Inglis,  the  discussion  upon  this  paper 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  Chas- 
McMurry,  of  Normal,  III. 

Dr.  White  closed  the  discussion. 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  "Organic  Relations  of  Studies  in  Human  Learning," 
by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Professor  J.  M.  Guilliams,  Principal  of  Normal 
School  of  Jasper,  Fla. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  read  a  paper  on  "Courses 
of  Pedagogical  Study  as  Related  to  Professional  Improvement  in  a  Corps  of  City 
Teachers." 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  addressed  the  department 
on  "Some  Educational  Questions  Pertaining  to  the  New  South." 


THIRD  DAY. 
MORNING  SESSION.  —Thursday,  Feb  20,  1896. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,   Indianapolis,   Ind., 

read   a   paper  on    "What   Should  the  Elementary   Schools    Accomplish  for   the 

Child?" 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  of  Youngstown, 

Ohio;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Superintendent  Car- 
roll, of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Then  followed  a  paper  on  "What  Should  the  High  School  do  for  the  Graduate 
of  the  Elementary  Schools?"  by  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  same  topic  was  discussed  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  the  Indiana 
University. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  session,  on  "What  Should  the  College  and 
University  do  for  the  High  School  Graduate?"  was  read  by  James  H.  Baker, 
President  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  introduced  by  Superintendent  W.  B. 
Powell,  of  Washington: 

Re  solved  y  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  methods  and  courses  of 
work  that  will  promote  a  vital  connection  between  the  education  and  physical  development  of  the  child ;  and 
that  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  requested  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$1000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  for  further  consideration. 


• 
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/  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  then  introduced  the  following  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York. 

IVkereaSf  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  department,  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  has  passed  away,  this  department  desires  to  put 
on  record  its  testimony  to  the  aid  he  has  been  to  it  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  their  recognitioo  of  the 
loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  his  death. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Astodatioo  from 
x886  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an  influential  adviser  in  the 
councils  of  this  department  and  of  the  genenl  association. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  bom  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  in  i8ai,  and  begfan  teaching  in  the  district  schools.  It  was 
early  seen  that  he  had  an  unusual  apprehension  of  the  underlying  principles  of  education.  He  became  a 
valuable  instructor  in  the  teachers'  institutes.  He  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  about  i860  began  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  entitled  the  Stutieni  and  Schoolmate^  the  main  object  being  to  broaden  the  scope  of  stitdy, 
which  was  then  very  narrow.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
City,  which -position  he  held  until  his  death,  December  ai,  1895,  a  period  of  thirty-tMro  years. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  find  and  to  put  in  operation  the  best  methods  of  education. 
He  advocafbd  the  Pestalozzian  methods,  commonly  called  "object  teaching,*'  at  a  time  when  they  were  held 
in  disfavor  by  the  profession  generally.  When  these  methods  as  expounded  and  practiced  at  the  Oswego 
Normal  School  were  attacked  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  concerning  them.  Dr.  Calkins,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Oswego  methods,  as  being  a  logical  outcome  of  Pestalozzian  principles.    ~ 

Dr.  Calkins  prepared  several  volumes  on  educational  subjects;  of  these  Primary  Object  Lessons 
and  the  Manual  of  Object  Teaching  had  a  wide  circulation.  All  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  most  practi- 
cal and  yet  a  most  thoughtful  teacher.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Calkins  became  early  identified  with  the  National  Exlucational  Association,  and  in  x886  was  made 
chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga  Springs  in  1885  he  was  chosen  as  its 
President.    He  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  from  1883  to  1885. 

He  exerted  a  salutory  influence  on  all  he  met,  for  he  had  a  kind  and  lovable  nature.  This  department 
has  been  the  recipient  of  his  unselfish  counsels  and  advice  ever  since  it  was  organized ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  have  been  greatly  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  fellow  member  and 
associate,  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City.  We  recall  his 
long  period  of  membership,  beginning  in  1866  (a  life  membership  beginning  in  1879) ;  his  uniform  readiness 
to  counsel  and  aid  the  progress  of  the  department;  his  broad  and  sound  ideas  on  educational  matters;  his 
charming  manners  and  unfailing  courtesy;  and  above  all,  his  high  Christian  character  and  purposes.  We 
desire  to  assure  his  bereaved  family  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  well-earned 
reward. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  department. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Superin- 
tendent H.  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  report  for  the 
committee,  recommending  as  officers  for  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— C.  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
First  Vice  President— \.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice  President — W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex. 
Secretary — Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  round  tables. 

•  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE. 

City  Superintendents  met  in  the  council  chamber.  City  Hall.  • 

Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  acted  as  leader  in  the 
discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  What  methods  are  desirable  and  what  have  been  successful  in  informing 
a  community  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  management  and  control  of  schools? 

2.  How  far  is  it  practicable  and  desirable  for  a  city  superintendent  to 
determine  the  methods  of  instruction  in  a  system  of  city  schools? 

3.  How  can  a  superintendent  best  improve  himself  in  his  work? 

4.  Should  the  reading  of  the  Bible  be  a  part  of  the  exercises  in  the  public 
schools? 
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5.  How  may  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  best  increase  the  efficiency  of 
a  corps  of  teachers? 

6.  How  may  we  best  develop  and  foster  the  mother  element  in  the  teacher? 

7.  Science  work  in  the  grades — what  and  how  much? 

8.  How  can  incompetent  teachers  best  be  removed  from  a  corps  of  city 
teachers? 

Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Superintendent  L.  C.  Miller,  Lima, 
Ohio;  Superintendent  D.  L.  Abbott,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  Barringer, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Superintendent 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Superintendent  H.  A.  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  W.  R.  Harper, 
Americus,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Superintendent 
Hobbs,  Mount  Dora,  Fla. ;  Superintendent  Griffiths,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Superintendent 
C.  F.  Carroll,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. ;  Superintendent  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE. 

State  superintendents  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 

This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Interstate  recognition  of  state  certificates  and  the  interstate  distribution 
of  dcKuments. 

2.  What  consideration  should  enter  into  a  plan  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  school  money? 

3.  What  are  the  essentials  of  successful  institute  work? 

Those  discussing  these  topics  were  State  Superintendents  H.  R.  Corbett, 
Nebraska;  A.  B.  Poland,  New  Jersey;  J.  Q.  Emery,  Wisconsin;  J.  M.  Carlisle, 
Texas;  O.  T.  Corson,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavey, 
Colorado;  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Minnesota;  W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida;  J.  R.  Kirk,  Mis- 
souri; D.  M.  Geeting,  Indiana;  Professor  Stout,  New  York. 

.  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  county  superintendents  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Seminole  club.  This 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  County  Superintendent  Joel  D.  Mead,  of  Duval  county, 
Florida. 

The  discussions  followed  the  line  of  the  administration  of  duties  belonging  to 
the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

The  following  states  were  represented  in  the  discussion: 

Florida,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina. 

NATIONAL  HERBART  SOCIETY. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  convened  in  the  Elks'  lodgeroom,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  Dewey. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  Normal,  III.,  opened  the  discussion,  based  upon 
the  second  supplement  of  the  "Herbart  Year  Book"  for  1895,  considering  the 
subject  of  "Interest  as  related  to  will, "by  Dr.  Dewey. 

Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  White,  and  Superintendent  Treudley  participated 

in  the  discussion. 

SPELLING  REFORM  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  round  table  of  "Spelling  Reform"  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Seminole 
Club,  under  Professor  Edward  R.  Shaw  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York, 
who  directed  the  discussion  along  the  following  lines: 
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Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  then  introduced  the  following  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York. 

IVkereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  department.  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  has  passed  away,  this  department  desires  to  put 
on  record  its  testimony  to  the  aid  he  has  been  to  it  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  their  recognition  of  the 
loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  his  death. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  from 
z886  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an  influential  advian  in  die 
councils  of  this  department  and  of  the  general  association. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  bom  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  in  i8ai,  and  began  teaching  in  the  district  schools.  It  was 
early  seen  that  he  had  an  unusual  apprehension  of  the  underlying  principles  of  education.  He  became  a 
valuable  instructor  in  the  teachers*  institutes.  He  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  about  x86o  began  to  pub* 
lish  a  paper  entitled  the  Student  and  Schoolmate^  the  main  object  being  to  broaden  the  scope  of  study, 
which  was  then  very  narrow.  In  1863  ^^  '^"S  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
City,  which -position  he  held  until  his  death,  December  ai,  1895,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  find  and  to  put  in  operation  the  best  methods  of  education. 
He  advocafbd  the  Pestalozzian  methods,  commonly  called  "object  teaching,'*  at  a  time  when  they  were  held 
in  disfavor  by  the  profession  generally.  When  these  methods  as  expounded  and  practiced  at  the  Oswego 
Normal  School  were  attacked  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  concerning  them.  Dr.  Calkins,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Oswego  methods,  as  being  a  logical  outcome  of  Pestalozzian  principles.    ~ 

Dr.  Calkins  prepared  several  volumes  on  educational  subjects;  of  these  Primary  Object  Lessons 
and  the  Manual  of  Object  Teaching  had  a  wide  circulation.  All  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  most  practi* 
cal  and  yet  a  most  thoughtful  teacher.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Calkins  became  early  identified  with  the  National  Exlucational  Association,  and  in  1886  was  made 
chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga  Springs  in  1885  he  was  chosen  as  its 
President.    He  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  from  1883  to  1885. 

He  exerted  a  salutory  influence  on  all  he  met,  for  he  had  a  kind  and  lovable  nature.  This  department 
has  been  the  recipient  of  his  unselfish  counsels  and  advice  ever  since  it  was  organized;  be  it  therefote 

Resolved f  That  we  have  been  greatly  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  fellow  member  and 
associate,  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City.  We  recall  his 
long  period  of  membership,  beginning  in  1866  (a  life  membership  beginning  in  1879)  ;  his  uniform  readiness 
to  counsel  and  aid  the  progress  of  the  department;  his  broad  and  sound  ideas  on  educational  matters;  his 
charming  manners  and  unfailing  courtesy;  and  above  all,  his  high  Christian  character  and  purposes.  We 
desire  to  assure  his  bereaved  family  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  weU>eamed 
reward. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  department. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Superin- 
tendent H.  P.  Emerson,  of  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  report  for  the 
committee,  recommending  as  officers  for  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— C.  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
First  Vice  President— A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice  President — W.  S.  Sutton,  Houston,  Tex. 
Secretary — Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  round  tables. 

•  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  ROUND  TABLE. 

City  Superintendents  met  in  the  council  chamber.  City  Hall. 
Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  of  Lowell,   Mass.,  acted  as  leader  in  the 
discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  What  methods  are  desirable  and  what  have  been  successful  in  informing 
a  community  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  management  and  control  of  schools? 

2.  How  far  is  it  practicable  and  desirable  for  a  city  superintendent  to 
determine  the  methods  of  instruction  in  a  system  of  city  schools? 

3.  How  can  a  superintendent  best  improve  himself  in  his  work? 

4.  Should  the  reading  of  the  Bible  be  a  part  of  the  exercises  in  the  public 
schools? 
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5.  How  may  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  best  increase  the  efficiency  of 
a  coips  of  teachers? 

6.  How  may  we  best  develop  and  foster  the  mother  element  in  the  teacher? 

7.  Science  work  in  the  grades — what  and  how  much? 

8.  How  can  incompetent  teachers  best  be  removed  from  a  corps  of  city 
teachers? 

Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Superintendent  L.  C.  Miller,  Lima, 
Ohio;  Superintendent  D.  L.  Abbott,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  Barringer, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Superintendent 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Superintendent  H.  A.  Wise,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Superintendent  W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  W.  R.  Harper, 
Americus,  Ga. ;  Superintendent  E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Superintendent 
Hobbs,  Mount  Dora,  Fla. ;  Superintendent  Griffiths,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Superintendent 
C.  F.  Carroll,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. ;  Superintendent  H.  P.  Emerson,  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE. 

State  superintendents  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 

This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Interstate  recognition  of  state  certificates  and  the  interstate  distribution 
of  dcKuments. 

2.  What  consideration  should  enter  into  a  plan  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  school  money? 

3.  What  are  the  essentials  of  successful  institute  work? 

Those  discussing  these  topics  were  State  Superintendents  H.  R.  Corbett, 
Nebraska;  A.  B.  Poland,  New  Jersey;  J.  Q.  Emery,  Wisconsin;  J.  M.  Carlisle, 
Texas;  O.  T.  Corson,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavey, 
Colorado;  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Minnesota;  W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida;  J.  R.  Kirk,  Mis- 
souri ;  D.  M.  Geeting,  Indiana ;  Professor  Stout,  New  York. 

.  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  county  superintendents  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Seminole  club.  This 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  County  Superintendent  Joel  D.  Mead,  of  Duval  county, 
Florida. 

The  discussions  followed  the  line  of  the  administration  of  duties  belonging  to 
the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

The  following  states  were  represented  in  the  discussion: 

Florida,  Maryland^  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina. 

NATIONAL  HERBART  SOCIETY. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  convened  in  the  Elks'  lodgeroom,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  Dewey. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  Normal,  111.,  opened  the  discussion,  based  upon 
the  second  supplement  of  the  "Herbart  Year  Book"  for  1895,  considering  the 
subject  of  "Interest  as  related  to  will,"by  Dr.  Dewey. 

Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  White,  and  Superintendent  Treudley  participated 

in  the  discussion. 

SPELLING  REFORM  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  round  table  of  "Spelling  Reform"  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Seminole 
Club,  under  Professor  Edward  R.  Shaw  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York, 
who  directed  the  discussion  along  the  following  lines: 
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1.  In  teaching  spelling  how  may  the  necessary  series  of  associations  and 
memories  be  best  established? 

2.  Can  apperceptive  methods  be  employed  in  teaching  spelling? 

3.  Should  a  spelling  book  be  employed,  or,  should  the  list  of  words  be  taken 
from  the  reading  and  science  lessons? 

Those  entering  into  the  discussion  were  Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St. 
Paul,  Professor  Keppler,  of  Jacksonville,  and  Dr.  Sanford,  of  New  York. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  last  session  of  the  department  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  by  President 
Jones. 

A  paper  on  "Some  Practical  Results  of  Child  Study"  was  read  by  Superin- 
tendent A.  S.  Whitney,  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Then  followed  an  address  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Toronto,   Ont..   on   "The  Influence  of  the  Kindergarten  Spirit  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

After  this  address  the  report  of  the  comm-ttee  on  resolutions  was  read  by 
Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  acting  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis. 

Resohffd — That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  extends 
to  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  her  representatives,  and  particularly  her  school  officers  and  teachers,  hs 
thanks  for  the  care  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  this  meeting,  and  for  their  hospitable  and 
cordial  welcome. 

The  department  returns  its  thanks  to  the  press  for  the  support  which  it  has  lent  to  the  meetings  by  full 
and  faithful  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

To  the  various  railroad  lines  the  department  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  by 
the  granting  of  reduced  rates,  which  have  facilitated  a  large  attendance. 

The  department  tenders  its  sincere  thanks  to  its  retiring  officers  for  their  labors  in  connectioo  with  die 
meeting,  whose  signal  success  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  the  care  with  which  they  prepared  the  piogranune 
and  the  tact  and  efficiency  with  which  they  have  conducted  it. 

The  resolution  of  W.  H.  Powell  was  then  taken  from  the  table,  and  after  some 

discussion  was  amended  by  motion  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  to  read  as  follows, 

and  passed  as  amended: 

Resolved t  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  President  Jones  to  submit  at  the  next  anntial 
meeting  of  this  body  a  plan  or  plans  for  collecting  data  as  to  methods  and  courses  of  work  pursued  at  different 
points  in  primary  schools,  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  vital  connection  between  school  studies  and  the  educa* 
tional  development  of  the  child. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  under  the  above  resolution: 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  chairman;  W.  B.  Powell,  Miss  N.  Cropsey. 

President  Jones  in  introducing  President-elect  Gilbert,  spoke  as  follows: 

Before  we  part,  one  grateful  pleasure  remains  for  me  to  perform.  1  wish  to  introduce  to  you  your  new 
presiding  officer*  whom  you  have  chosen  to  guide  the  future  deliberations  of  your  body.  President  Gilbert,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  this  insignia  of  your  authority.  These  children  of  ours  [pointing  to  the 
large  audience]  are  asking  you  to  teach  them,  and  to  you  I  gladly  resign  the  pleasing  task. 

President  Gilbert,  in  accepting  the  gavel,  said: 

I  have  been  placed  in  two  tight  places  in  this  meeting.  One  was  when  your  honored  leader  made  me  a 
bumper  between  two  of  the  heavyweights  on  the  programme,  and  the  other  was  when  you  called  me  to  be 
your  President.  This  is  the  most  potent  educational  body  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Into  its 
hands  is  given  the  work  of  shaping  the  educational  futiire  of  the  United  States.  When  I  thought  of  the 
responsibility  of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  of  men,  I  was  overwhelmed ;  but  I  accept 
the  responsibility.  I  have  sat  among  "these  children  of  ours,"  and  have  been  one  of  them.  I  shall  be  one 
of  them,  and  shall  sit  to  learn,  as  before. 

President  Jones  then  declared  the  department  adjourned. 

R.  E.  Denfeld, 

Sffretary, 
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ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME. 


BY    HON.    W.    N.    SHEATS,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUC- 
TION,   FLORIDA. 

Afr,  President,   Members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence^  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

As  the  representative  of  the  people  and  teachers  of  the  state,  it 
gives  me  unbounded  pleasure  to  give  you  welcome  to  Florida. 

The  same  cordial  greeting  is  extended  to  you  who  have  journeyed 
almost  across  the  continent  from  north  to  south  as  to  our  immediate 
neighbors,  wrestling  with  problems  and  conditions  similar  to  our  own. 

We  come  together,  in  council  to  confer  about  matters  alike  dear  to 
uSy  and,  since  the  country  is  to  be  what  the  schools  shall  make  it,  to 
determine  how  we  can  best  secure  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  render  wiser  and  happier  the  people  of  every  condi- 
tion in  our  common  country. 

We  admire  the  educational  enthusiasm  of  our  brethren  from  the 
north,  expect  to  profit  by  learning  their  way  to  success  in  popular 
education,  and  are  especially  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate 
some  of  the  kind  treatment  enjoyed  at  their  hands  while  among  them 
on  occasions  similar  to  this. 

After  visiting  your  section  and  learning  more  of  your  people,  we 
have  always  found  ourselves  more  in  sympathy  and  in  love  with  you. 
We  now  rejoice  that  we  have  been  able  to  entice  so  many  of  you  down 
into  the  far  south,  where  we  will  arrange  for  you  to  come  often  in  mid- 
winter unless  the  designs  of  some  of  us  fail,  hoping  that  you  may  be 
affected  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  South  and  her  people,  and  the 
peculiar  problems  confronting  them,  as  we  were  by  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  you. 

The  white  people  of  every  section  of  our  great  country  are  proud 
of  a  common  ancestry  who  fought  side  by  side  to  leave  to  us  the 
heritage  of  the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw;  and  it  is  now 
,  worthy  the  ambition  and  efforts  of  teachers,  who  are  responsible  for 
the  intelligence  and  largely  the  prejudices  of  the  next  generation,  to 
look  to  the  protection  of  American  institutions,  and  see  that  the  sons 
are  as  united  as  were  their  fathers. 

The  welfare  of  no  other  race  or  nationality  should  entice  the  South 
into  any  alliance  detrimental  to  the  North,  nor  should  the  North  forget 
the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  of  the  South  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the 
interest  of  any  people  under  the  sun. 
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What  matters  it  that  our  immediate  fathers  had  a  family  difficulty? 
Many  families  have  their  little  dissensions,  and  are  all  the  more  loving 
when  the  quarrel  is  over. 

Relying  too  confidently  upon  the  work  of  her  colleges  and  the  old 
private  academies,  the  south,  it  is  true,  lagged  behind  for  a  time  in 
the  matter  of  public  education.  Thi^  backwardness  was  due  in  part 
to  the  existence  of  another  institution  incompatible  with  popular  edu- 
cation, and  in  part,  also,  to  the  sparseness  of  population. 

But  the  cannons  of  civil  war  had  hardly  ceased  to  roar  before  the  • 
people  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  misery  which  their  own  children  and 
few  at  the  North  will  ever  comprehend,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
educate  otherwise,  began  taxing  themselves  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children  and  for  that  of  their  former  slaves.  They  paid  for 
schools  for  both  races,  and  it  was  too  often  the  case  that  the  white 
boy  ploughed  to  pay  the  tax  while  the  negro  boy  sat  in  the  school. 

Under  such  conditions  you  could  hardly  expect  the  public-school 
system  to  develop  rapidly;  but  it  delights  us  to  inform  you  that  **the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  the  land**  today,  and  it  is  being  invaded  by 
an  army  of  school  teachers  whose  silent,  yet  powerful  tread,  is  shak- 
ing to  the  earth  the  walls  encircling  the  Jericho  of  old  prejudices  and 
overthrowing  the  strongholds  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  South  cannot  boast  of  the  present  status^  but  it  is  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Our  honored 
Commissioner  of  Education,  by  his  address  at  Atlanta,  now  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  1895, 
has  placed  the  whole  South  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  which  we 
know  not  how  to  pay,  unless  it  be  to  petition  the  next  president  to 
retain  him  in  the  position  he  has  filled  in  a  most  masterful  way. 

While  extremely  grateful  for  our  part  of  the  exposition  of  the 
facts  showing  the  progress  of  the  South  in  education,  Florida  is  yet  a 
little  ambitious  to  be  contrasted  with  the  general  showing  that  is 
made  when  she  is  grouped  with  her  larger  sisters  south  of  the  Ohio, 
and  extending  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  It  may  not  be  known  that 
Florida,  though  sparse  in  population  and  feeble  in  taxable  resources, 
yet  arrogates  to  herself  leadership  in  her  section  on  many  important 
counts  in  common-school  education. 

I  was  informed  by  our  President  that  the  picket  line  must  fire  their  • 
small  arms  quickly  and  fall  back  to  make  room  for  the  unlimbering  of 
the  heavy  artillery,  but  I  believe  this  audience  will  accord  me  five 
minutes  to  make  good  the  claim  of  Florida  by  a  recital  of  some  statis- 
tics reduced  to  as  few  figures  as  possible.  The  record  of  the  school 
year  1892-3,  the  latest  date  obtainable,  as  published  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  education,    is   used.     Sometimes  the   data  for 
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Florida  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  year  1893-4,  as  the  report  of 
the  year  previous  is  not  full  and  complete.  Another  fact  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  school  age  of  the  group  is  reduced  to  the  basis 
of  five  to  eighteen,  while  that  for  Florida  is  from  six  to  twenty-one ; 
evidently  a  disadvantage  in  the  showing,  as  only  a  small  per  cent 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  go  to  school. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  merely  mention  the  points  of  com- 
parison, the  average  per  cent  made  by  the  group  of  ten  states,  includ- 
ing Florida,  and  the  average  made  by  the  latter  alone.  The  ten 
states  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 

The  first  number  in  every  case  refers  to  the  group,  the  latter  to 
Florida  alone. 

1.  In  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  in  every 
hundred  of  population  the  showing  is  61  to  66 — the  Isrtter  more  than 
Rhode  Island  or  New  Jersey,  and  nearly  the  same  as  Pennsylvania. 
Divided  as  to  race,  the  showing  would  be  74  for  the  whites  and  57  for 
the  negroes.  Counting  the  whites  alone,  it  is  five  points  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  If  it  be  desired  to  do  justice  to 
the  whites  of  the  south,  the  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  poverty  and  indifference  of  the  negro  discounts  all  statistics  on 
questions  of  merit. 

2.  Average  attendance  of  pupils  as  compared  with  the  enrollment 
is  62  to  66 — the  latter  a  small  fraction  larger  than  the  average  in  the 
United  States,and  greater  than  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  or  New  Jersey. 

3.  Average  length  of  school  term  in  days,  87.3  to  105;  that  is, 
Florida  gave  her  children  within  a  fraction  of  eighteen  days  more 
schooling  in  a  year  than  did  the  whole  group  of  states. 

4.  Percentage  of  female  teachers,  47.1  to  56.7.  This  fact  may 
show  that  the  children  were  taught  more  conscientiously  and  indus- 
triously in  the  latter,  because  a  larger  percentage  of  Florida's  teach- 
ers were  females. 

5.  On  account  of  blanks  in  the  reports  of  three  of  the  states,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  just  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  teachers. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  females,  white 
and  colored,  in  Florida,  was  greater  than  the  average  salary  paid  in 
either  of  the  seven  states  reporting,  and  was  only  $4.46  less  than  the 
average  salary  paid  females  in  the  United  States.  Monthly  salary 
paid  males  in  the  seven  states,  $31.68,  to  Florida,  $35.50. 

6.  Amount  of  school  fund  raised  per  taxpayer,  $3.86  to  $5.08. 

7.  Amount  of  school  fund  raised  per  capita  of  school  population, 
$3.53  to  $3.76.  Lest  our  own  people  become  too  well  satisfied  with 
this  exhibit,  I  give  the  amount  raised  per  capita  of  school  population 
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in  three  other  states — in  Massachusetts  $17.91,  Montana  $21.50,  Colo- 
rado $22.98. 

8.  Average  yearly  expenditure  for  common  sohooXs  per  capita  oi 
population,  0.836  cents  to  Florida,  $1.25.  Average  for  the  United 
States,  $2.47. 

9.  Average  yearly  expenditure  per  pupil,  $6.40  to  $8.82. 

I  also  read,  to  prevent  too  much  local  pride :  The  above  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  is  $18.45  ^^^  Massachusetts  $33. 24,  Montana 
$43.44,  Colorado  $41.34.  These  latter  facts  so  completely  over- 
shadow the  small  satisfaction  of  leading  our  immediate  sister  states 
that  we  cease  the  comparison. 

It  was  not  our  aim  to  boast  of  the  little  that  has  been  done  in  our 
state,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  facts,  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
because  Florida  is  not  yet  one  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  states  of 
the  Union.        * 

The  public-school  system  in  this  state  was  legally  twenty-seven 
years  old  the  thirtieth  day  of  January  last,  but  it  gave  little  evidence 
of  life  and  did  not  begin  to  take  root  and  begin  to  grow  into  the 
affections  of  the  people  until  ten  years  later,  so  it  is  today  but  in  its 
swaddling  clothes. 

As  late  as  1876  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  not  a  school  for 
higher  education  in  the  state,  though  there  were  two  seminaries  in 
name  that  were  practically  graded  schools.  We  have  no  Harvard 
University,  but  a  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  East 
and  West  Florida  seminaries,  two  state  normal  colleges  (one  each  for 
white  and  black)  the  South  Florida  Military  and  Educational  Insti- 
tute, two  independent  normals,  and  three  denominational  colleges  — 
John  B.  Stetson  University  (Baptist),  Rollins  College  (Congregation- 
alist),  and  the  Florida  Conference  College  (Methodist)  —  all  giving 
higher  education  and  enrolling  altogether  about  1200  students. 

Our  public-school  system  is  unique  and  adapted  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  state.  I  would  like  to  give  its  main  features,  but  the 
injunction  to  be  brief  continually  rings  in  my  ears.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  ours  is  the  county  system,  allowing  certain  district  features. 
Except  as  to  the  constitutional  one-mill  state  tax,  the  county  is  the 
financial  unit  —  all  citizens  bearing  equally  the  burden  of  taxation, 
except  when  a  district  votes  to  levy  a  special  tax  in  supplement  of 
the  apportionment  received  from  the  country. 

The  county  school  levy  is  fixed  by  the  constitution  between  a 
minimum  of  three  and  a  maximum  of  five  mills.  The  maximum  dis- 
trict levy  is  three  mills.  As  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  be  taxed  for  schools,  a  majority  of  the  counties  levy  the  maximum 
of  five  mills,  only  three  being  satisfied  with  the  minimum. 
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Many  districts  levy  the  special  tax,  thus  paying  nine  mills  tax  for 
educational  purposes,  including  state  tax,  and  apply  to  the  same  pur- 
pose all  poll  taxes,  the  payment  of  which  is  made  a  prerequisite  to 
voting. 

Large  numbers  of  the  brethren  in  black  deny  themselves  the  right 
of  suffrage  by  refusing  to  contribute  one  dollar  toward  the  education 
of  their  children. 

The  right  to  fix  salaries,  assign  teachers,  in  fact,  nearly  all  power 
is  vested  in  a  county  board  of  three  members,  the  executive  officer 
of  which  is. the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  state  uniform  examination  of  teachers  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, and  is  doing  much  toward  raising  the  standard  of  teachers. 
Summer  schools  under  state  auspices  are  held  yearly,  and  monthly 
county  institutes  are  conducted  in  most  of  the  counties,  both  helping 
to  improve  our  teaching  force. 

All  concede  that  the  negro  should  be  educated,  and  the  people 
bow  gracefully  to  receive  and  cheerfully  carry  the  load  of  taxation 
for  the  education  of  all.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  not  a 
child  in  the  state,  white  or  black,  but  that  is  within  reach  of  a  school 
and  can  obtain  from  sixty  to  120  months'  schooling  at  public  expense 
if  he  will  only  avail  himself  of  the  privilege. 

The  negro  is  treated  more  than  fairly  in  the  matter  of  education  as 
statistics  will  prove.  Some  are  skeptical  as  to  the  value  he  will  derive 
from  it.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  desire  the  help  or  intervention  in 
his  education  of  persons  knowing  nothing  practically  of  the  race,  and 
who  do  not  propose  to  live  with  the  condition  of  affairs  they  would 
create.  They  must  be  educated  in  their  own  separate  schools.  Their 
future  in  the  South  is  a  difficult  problem  that  must  be  solved  by  the 
South;  and  there  is  in  her  enough  patriotism,  enough  humanity, 
enough  Christianity,  and  sufficient  wisdom  to  solve  it  on  the  princi- 
ples of  philanthropy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  race  and  to  the  good 
of  the  common  country. 

We  pray  that  no  fanatic  be  encouraged  to  intermeddle  for  our 
molestation  and  the  injury  of  that  people. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  con- 
tend with;  but,  as  that  would  be  making  public  family  secrets,  I 
desist.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  like  the  poor,  we 
have  always  with  us  the  inefficient  officer,  the  indifferent  and  unquali- 
fied teacher,  the  meddling  politician,  and  the  legislatures  **born 
short"  on  questions  of  public  school  economy. 

Again  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our  growing  state,  our  beautiful  city, 
our  genial  climate,  and  to  the  warm  hearts  and  outflowing  hospitality 
of  a  generous  and  noble  people. 
16 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


WHAT    IS    THE   TRUE   FUNCTION    OR    ESSENCE   OF 

SUPERVISION? 


BY  C.    A.    BABCOCK,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   OIL  CITY,   PA. 

The  superintendence  of  all  kinds  of  work  seems  to  divide  itself 
naturally  into  two  parts.  First,  the  general  direction  of  the  effort 
must  be  determined — the  object  to  be  gained  must  be  conceived;  and 
secondly,  there  must  be  a  guidance  along  the  way — the  means  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  end  must  be  discovered  and  used.  The 
true  function  of  school  supervision  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  right 
ideal  of  education  and  in  the  use  of  the  best  means  to  realize  that 
ideal. 

The  ideal  accepted  will  determine  to  a  great  degree  the  character 
of  all  the  means  taken  to  reach  the  end,  just  as  knowledge  of  the 
destination  will  control  even  the  first  steps  of  a  journey.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  those  who  would  direct  aright  even  the  beginnings  of 
the  educational  process  should  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  end 
sought?  **Our  reach  should  be  wider  than  our  grasp."  Many,  per- 
haps the  majority,  regard  education  as  of  value  only  for  its  utility, 
and  would  limit  it  to  those  subjects  that  are  of  immediate  use  in  the 
practice  of  some  craft,  or  to  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  business.  Arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  geography 
are  necessary  to  the  world's  commerce,  for  without  these  it  must 
cease.  Astronomy  and  the  mathematics  for  their  application  to  navi- 
gation and  to  the  measurement  of  land,  and  the  physical  sciences,  for 
their  utility  in  manufacturing,  are  also  recognized  as  needed  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Further  examination  might  prove  the  value  for  use  of  many,  if  not 
of  most,  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  trouble  with  the  argument  for  utility  is,  that  it  can  never  con- 
clude. It  leaves  its  advocates  at  different  points  of  the  ascent,  each 
with  his  theory  limited  to  his  own  particular  range  of  vision.  What 
he  cannot  see  to  be  of  use  he  does  not  think  worth  acquiring.  It  thus 
begets  an  economical  habit  of  thought  concerning  knowledge,  and 
tends  to  a  narrow  view  of  life;  at  the  best,  a  kind  of  tinker's  philoso- 
phy, which  considers  the  man  of  less  importance  than  his  job. 
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But  there  is  another  doctrine,  and  a  better  one.  It  regards  the 
man  of  more  significance  than  any  special  work  he  may  do,  and  there- 
fore makes  it  the  province  of  education  to  develop  him.  It  seeks  by 
training  to  give  to  the  mind  the  full  possession  of  its  own  powers.  It 
regards  the  attainment  of  knowledge  as  in  itself  valuable,  shows  its 
necessity,  and  is  therefore  most  vigorous  in  its  pursuit.  The  utilitar- 
ian argument  drops  out  of  sight,  because  it  is  found  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  sought  most  eagerly  —  as  if  its  acquirement  were  the 
only  end  in  view,  its  mere  possession  the  sole  reward  of  the  effort — is 
more  useful,  produces  more  power,  than  that  which  is  obtained  for 
some  special  application. 

Confronting  every  human  being  is  the  unknown  world.  To  com- 
prehend this  world  in  terms  of  its  own  thought  is  the  task  fate  sets 
for  every  soul. 

Only  as  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  objects  around 
him,  and  begins  to  know  them,  does  he  begin  to  live.  Only  as  the 
man  discerns  the  thought  underlying  the  objects  of  the  material  world, 
and  makes  it  his  own,  does  he  acquire  any  power  over  that  world  or 
does  it  hold  any  meaning  for  him.  The  world  of  the  present  or  of 
history  has  no  existence  for  him  who  does  not  re-think  it.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  inherited  tendencies,  but  there  is  no  inherited  knowledge. 
Each  mind  has  only  what  it  conquers  for  itself,  and  each  conquest  is 
a  larger  realization  of  itself.  This  movement  of  life  to  still  larger 
life,  when  it  is  once  fairly  begun,  is  felt  to  be  necessary.  Its  sway 
over  humanity  is  as  sure  and  as  universal  as  the  uplift  of  the  moon 
upon  the  sea.  Each  mind  also  feels  the  necessity  of  struggling  for- 
ward ;  is  continually  prompted  to  appropriate  greater  truth  by  identi- 
fying itself  with  it.  Whatever  touches  the  life  of  man  —  his  inner 
spirit  —  to  finer  issues,  helps  forward  the  incessant  effort  to  reach 
better,  more  complete  life,  is  culture.  Culture  is  not  a  completed 
product  or  possession.  It  is  rather  a  tendency  or  habitude  of  the 
mind.  We  believe  that  education  to  be  the  true  one  which  aims  at 
culture,  or  the  promotion  of  the  cultural  tendency.  It  will  not  seek 
to  develop  a  few  special  aptitudes,  but  will  consider  all  the  needs  of 
the  man  from  the  widest  generalizations  of  experience  and  of  philoso- 
phy. It  will  picture  a  cultured  intelligence,  **full  summed  in  all  its 
power,"  as  the  crown  of  all  educational  effort,  and  though  at  times  it 
may  give  more  minute  attention  to  other  things,  it  will  still  keep  this 
picture  in  sight. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  function  of  supervision  to  use  the  means  neces- 
sary to  the  realization  of  the  ideal ;  or  to  organize  courses  of  study, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  adapted  by  instruction  to  the  varying  capaci- 
ties of  children.     This  requires,  first  of  all,  a  knowledge  of  children. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  child  study  recently  by  the 
experts. 

Supervision  needs  not  only  to  know  the  results  of  this  study,  but  to 
verify  them.  A  knowledge  of  childhood  which  is  built  up  simply  of 
general  terms,  each  involving  many  experiments  that  are  performed 
by  others,  will  probably  be  as  vague  and  indistinct  as  Comenius'  pic- 
ture of  the  soul  in  his  **Orbis  Pictus. "  It  may  have  form,  but  not 
much  content.  The  results  of  child  study  will  be  available  only  to 
him  who  studies  children.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  form- 
ing general  conceptions  about  **the  child,"  or  any  such  general  con- 
cept as  "the  child."  There  is  no  child  in  general,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  horse  in  general.  Without  attempting  to  settle  the  old  dis- 
pute between  the  nominalists  and  realists,  we  will  say  that  if  there  is 
a  general  horse,  containing  within  itself  the  properties  of  all  horses, 
no  one  has  yet  seen  or  driven  it.  So,  children  we  may  know  and 
teach,  but  **the  child"  never.  That  is  a  shadowy  term;  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  spook,  whose  claims  to  consideration  must  always  g^ve 
way  before  the  children. 

Childhood  is  a  distinct  period;  as  different,  almost,  from  that 
which  immediately  follows  it  as  the  blossom  is  from  the  unripe  fruit. 
Children  are  almost  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  the  squirrels  or  the 
birds;  almost  as  much  at  one  with  her.  It  is  a  time  **of  splendor  in 
the  grass;  of  glory  in  the  flower."  Nature  makes  a  delight  for  the 
child  out  of  what  would  be  otherwise  a  hard  task — the  development  of 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  by  continuous  and  vigorous  exercise. 
She  does  this  by  calling  it  play.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  common  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  four  years  of  childhood  have  ever  been  surpassed  by 
the  greatest  genius,  in  the  same  time,  at  a  later  period.  In  that  time 
most  children  have  learned  a  language  which  they  will  speak  well  or 
ill  according  to  the  models  they  have  had,  and  they  have  learned 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  most  common  things.  All  things  are 
new  to  the  child,  and  therefore  his  interest  is  intense  in  them.  He 
sees  everything  in  the  halq  of  the  morning  light.  Every  day  is  indeed 
an  epoch  to  him.  He  pursues  every  investigation  which  has  received 
the  impulse  of  interest  with  the  industry  of  a  detective.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  how  much  children  will  accomplish  when  excited  by  curi- 
osity, permit  this  description  of  the  experience  of  a  three-year-old 
boy  in  learning  to  read,  as  told  by  his  mother: 

**Upon  the  wall  of  the  storeroom  some  one  had  scratched  *M*, 
and  Lucius  was  very  desirous  to  know  what  it  was ;  also,  what  it  was 
for.  I  evaded  telling,  not  intending  that  he  should  know  for  some 
time  that  there  were  such  things  as  letters.  But  one  day  I  told  him 
the  name,  and  to  his  further  query  told  him  it  was  a  part  of  some 
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word — the  first  part  of  'mamma/ — and  was  used  in  other  words.  He 
then  wanted  M  for  *Lucius,*  but  I  told  him  that  would  not  be  right. 
'What  would  be  right?*  I  answered,  *The  first  letter  of  Lucius  is  *L.' 
'Make  it,  mamma.'  I  did  so,  hoping  his  curiosity  would  be  satisfied. 
A  few  days  later  he  announces  he  has  found  *M*  and  *L*  on  the 
hearth  of  the  stove,  and  a  whole  lot  more.  'What  are  these  other 
letters?*  Being  some  little  distance  from  me  his  questions  contained 
descriptions.  'What  is  the  round  one?  Round  one  with  a  hole  in 
one  side  ?  Another  round  one  with  a  hole  in  its  side  and  a  mark 
on  it?*  Without  much  hesitation  1  replied,  'O,  C,  G.*  'Here  is 
one  round  at  the  bottom  and  open  at  the  top;  another  one  open 
at  the  top  but  not  round  at  the  bottom.*  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  easily  remembered  U  and  V*  since  he  had  noted  their  peculiarities 
and  compared  them  with  the  others  before  asking  about  them.  "One 
day  he  said,  'Why  are  O  and  I  and  L  together  so  many  times?*  He 
had  seen  them  in  papers  and  on  so  many  places  that  he  thought  there 
must  be  a  why.*  I  tell  him  the  word  and  soon  he  has  the  word  'gas* 
in  the  same  way.  These  two  were  the  first  he  knew  as  words,  but 
they  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  though  I  think  no  one 
encouraged  him  or  gave  him  any  help  he  did  not  well  earn. 

"His  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  small  letters.  'What  are 
these  others,  and  why  are  they  so  different?'  he  asked.  He  was  told 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters,  and  he  began  the  same  process 
of  hunting  down  the  small  letters  that  he  had  pursued  with  the  capitals. 
Now,  after  about  three  months  of  quizzing  his  mother,  he  can  read 
fairly  well,  though  he  maizes  some  queer  mistakes  in  pronunciation. 
Care  was  taken  never  to  give  him  any  information  that  was  not  first 
sought  by  him.** 

This  is  not  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  most  desirable  method 
of  teaching  reading,  but  of  how  great  progress  a  child  may  make 
along  the  line  of  his  interests.  Undoubtedly  if  learning  to  read  had 
been  forced  upon  him  it  would  have  proved  irksome,  and  the  same 
result  would  have  been  reached  after  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  with  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  force. 

Supervision  must  so  direct  the  teaching  force  that  it  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  knowing  children,  of  learning  what  they  know,  how  they 
may  be  influenced,  and  what  they  care  for  before  it  attempts  to  guide 
them.  The  interests  of  children  furnish  the  surest  clue  for  their 
guidance.  If  they  were  set  to  studying  objects  for  which  they  care — 
and  to  find  such  is  not  difficult,  for  they  are  intensely  interested  in  all 
natural  things — almost  the  whole  primary  course  of  instruction  would 
grow  easily  out  of  this  study.  They  would  learn  to  observe  accur- 
ately,  to  verify  their  observations,   and  to  record  them  correctly. 
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They  would  learn  to  read,  impelled  by  the  natural  desire  of  gaining 
information. 

By  the  side  of  this  work  would  naturally  belong  the  humanistic 
studies — the  lives  of  great  men,  the  early  history  of  our  own  country, 
and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is;  and,  finally,  literature  as  the  art 
of  expression,  the  voicing  of  truth  and  emotion  in  fitting  forms. 
Besides  its  own  intrinsic  value,  this  course  of  work  also  furnishes  the 
most  appropriate  introduction  to  the  secondary  schools. 

Courses  of  study  also  need  revision.  The  old  common  school 
course,  consisting  mainly  of  the  three  R*s,  has  been  called  a  narrow 
stream,  but  one  which  flowed  with  a  strong,  deep  current.  Whether 
it  was  strong  and  deep  or  not,  it  was  certainly  narrow.  Compared 
with  it  many  modern  courses  may  be  said  to  have  broadened  out  or 
to  have  flattened  out  into  swamps-  There  must  be  condensation; 
some  branches  must  be  dropped,  and  only  those  retained  which  natur- 
ally assist  each  other  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  cultural  needs 
of  the  learner.  The  course  may  also  be  shortened  as  a  whole  by  sub- 
stitution. Much  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  is  more  difficult  and 
abstract  than  some  of  the  work  in  algebra,  and  these  may  properly 
change  places.  Considerable  of  the  time  spent  upon  technical  gram- 
mar might  be  much  more  profitably  spent  upon  French  4nd  Latin,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  We  have  great  hope  of 
help  in  this  direction  from  the  attention  which  is  now  being  given  to 
the  composition  of  courses  as  determined  by  the  relations  of  the  sep- 
arate studies. 

It  is  also  the  function  of  supervision  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  individual  while  dealing  with  masses.  Companies  of  learners  can- 
not march  through  a  curriculum  and  all  arrive  at  the  same  time. 
The  course  of  studies  may  be  "nailed  to  the  calendar,**  but  the  child- 
ren should  not  be.  A  certain  amount  of  work  may  be  assigned  to 
each  grade  or  year's  work,  but  the  pupils  in  each  grade  may  be 
divided  into  groups,  the  greater  number  of  groups  being  formed  in 
the  lowest  grades  and  diminishing  to  two  in  the  upper  grades.  The 
individuals  of  each  group  may  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Each  group  progresses  as  rapidly  as  it  is  able,  passing  the 
yearly  limits  when  the  work  is  done,  and  not  necessarily  at  the  end  of 
June.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  plan  of  grouping  means  short  recita- 
tions, the  reply  is  that  a  child  of  six  years  of  age  or  less  will  learn  as 
much  of  one  subject  in  a  short  time  as  he  would  were  he  to  devote  all 
day  to  that  subject.  His  mind  refuses  to  act  very  long  in  any  one 
direction;  for  him  '* change  is  rest.**  As  the  child  advances  in  years 
or  progresses  in  the  course,  the  time  of  the  recitation  will  be  length- 
ened. 
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The  plan  proposed  arranges  for  five  classes  or  groups  in  the  first 
year,  four  in  the  second  and  third,  three  in  the  fourth,  and  two  in 
each  of  the  succeeding.  This  would  in  a  large  measure  do  away  with 
the  discouragement  which  often  results  from  sending  a  pupil  back  to 
do  over  again  a  half  or  a  whole  year's  work  because  he  has  failed  at 
the  end. 

Finally,  it  is  the  essence  of  supervision  to  so  organize  instruction 
that  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  may  harmonize  and  secure 
to  the  learner  the  highest  results  in  culture.  . 

The  course  which  makes  culture  its  aim  is  the  best  preparation  for 
life  which  those  students  can  get  who  do  not  complete  it  tut  who  are 
compjelled  to  drop  out  at  different  stages  of  advancement.  Their  faces 
are  set  in  the  right  direction,  and  they  have  been  guided  awhile  along 
the  true  path. 


DISCUSSION. 


Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — It  may  be  a  common- 
place statement,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  express  my  thought  than 
by  saying  that  the  function  of  supervision  is  to  realize  in  practice  the  ideals  of  the 
supervisor.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  all  work  to  which  the  race  puts  its  hands. 
The  business  man  sees  in  his  growing  business  the  realization  of  long-cherished 
ideas.  The  Scientist  works  out  the  dim  visions  that  come  to  him  and  at  last  gives 
to  them  tangible  form. 

The  artist,  whether  be  be  a  poet,  giving  to  his  drenms  "aiocal  habitation  and 
a  name;*'  a  sculptor,  impressing  upon  marble  the  forms  embodied  by  his  imagin- 
tion;  an  architect,  rearing  to  heaven  his  splendid  conception  of  what  is  fitting  in 
God's  worship;  a  painter,  setting  forth  his  thoughts  of  life  and  death;  a  musi- 
cian, delighting  the  ear  with  matchless  harmonies — all  these,  alike,  are  engrossed 
in  the  sole  aim  of  realizing,  in  tangible  forms,  what  they  deem  of  most  worth. 

In  this  respect  the  work  of  supervision  is  in  common  with  all  other  occupa- 
tions. From  many,  however,  it  differs  widely,  both  in  the  agencies  with  which  it 
works  and  in  the  material  upon  which  it  works. 

It  differs  in  the  agencies,  for  those  of  the  supervisor  are  men  and  women, 
varying  in  aptitude  and  capacity  for  their  work.  And  hence,  as  a  pursuit,  the 
work  of  supervision  is  difficult,  bafflng,  uncertain;  peculiarly  prone  to  yielding 
ground  for  discouragement,  because  one  cannot  always  clearly  determine  what 
he  has  accomplished  or  the  degree  to  which  the  products  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood belong  to  him,  or  to  the  teacher,  or  to  the  many  agencies  engaged,  by  divine 
appointment,  in  the  education  of  youth. 

The  supervisor's  work  belongs  to  a  realm  less  visible  to  the  eye  than  that  of 
occupations  engaged  upon  a  different  material.  He  deals  with  that  which  is  more 
delicate  and  refined.  But  herein  is  lent  a  worth  of  peculiar  quality,  imparting  an 
almost  divine  aspect.  Because,  whereas  in  other  pursuits  the  work  once  done  is 
done  forever  (an  immortal  work  of  art  may  be  a  discovery,  an  invention),  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  the  supervsior  grows,  changes  into  more  beautiful  forms  as 
the  soul  co-operates  all  through  life — and,  may  be,  through  eternity — with  ttia; 
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influence  which  at  an  early  stage  sought  to  mold  it  For  life  can  pass  into  life  to 
quicken  it,  invigorate  it,  enlarge  it,  uplift  it,  speed  it  on  its  work  of  self-fulfill- 
ment. A  teacher  may  impress  upon  his  pupil  a  form  of  life  into  which  he  will 
grow,  not  as  a  statue  out  of  marble,  but  rather  as  an  oak  tree  out  of  an  acorn — ^a 
work  of  Deity.  And  herein  life  seems  to  share  in  the  possession  of  creative 
power. 

I  have  answered  thus  imperfectly  the  question,  in  part,  from  the  standpoint 
of  my  view ;  for  the  function  of  a  faculty  or  power  is  defined  as  its  natural  or  as- 
signed action.     It  is  the  function  of  the  eye  to  see.     It  is  the  function  of  super- 
vision to  realize  in  human  life  its  ideals. 

What  more  is  vital  to  this  question?    Two  elements  are  of  infinite  importance. 

1.  The  quality  and  worth  of  the  supervisor's  ideals. 

2.  Whether,  these  being  worthy,  he  can  incorporate  in  practice  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  words  of  Lowell,  "  Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality  and  pa- 
tience all  the  passion  of  great  hearts."  And  first,  let  me  remark  upon  the*ideals 
of  the  supervisor. 

Does  one  ask  what  is  the  crowning  evil  or  weakness  of  supervision?  I  will 
answer  in  a  word.  It  is  the  combination  of  power  with  low  ideals  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  I  have  heard  many  times  the  tribute — and  a  just  one,  too — 
paid  in  this  department  to  the  influence  of  the  superintendents  of  this  country  upon 
the  future  of  public-school  education.  But  often  it  may  be  said  of  teachers,  when 
one  thinks  of  what  stands  for  supervision  over  them,''  Thou  art  mated  to  a  clown, 
and  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee. down."  I  recall 
Arnold's  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  knew  no  sight  more  pitiable  than  the  yok- 
ing of  a  bright,  gifted  boy  to  the  neck  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  I  recall  the 
words  attributed  to  Napoleon,  "  Better  an  army  of  deer  led  by  a  lion  than  an 
army  of  lions  led  by  a  deer." 

Now,  briefly,  what  are  some  worthy  thoughts  of  the  supervisor's  work?  That 
power  is  more  than  knowledge?  Agreed.  That  character  is  the  end  of  life? 
Agreed,  if  it  be  modified  to  meet  the  saying  of  Richter,  "  I  have  made  out  of  my 
life  all  that  the  stuff  would  admit  of."  But  what  is  character?  Who  are  educated? 
One  has  said,  "  We  are  the  residuum  of  all  that  we  have  done,  or  felt,  or  thought," 
implying  that  the  end  of  education  is  the  securing  of  a  noble  residuum.  To 
come  down  to  more  concrete  and  minute  examples.  Our  pupils  are  said  to  be 
able  to  read  perhaps  fluently,  but  not  tenderly,  thoughtfully,  appreciatively. 
They  are  said  to  know  the  forms  of  things;  not  to  realize  their  contents.  They 
are  said  to  have  "eyes  which  see  not;  ears  which  hear  not;"  it  having  been 
forgotten  that  eye  and  ear  must  be  attached  to  the  soul  if  they  would  perform  the 
work  for  which  they  were  created.  Are  these  commonplaces?  Granted.  It  is 
the  business  of  life  to  invest  the  commonplace  with  significance. 

Education  means  the  conversion  of  one's  seeing  "in  a  glass  darkly"  into  the 
"seeing  as  face  to  face."  Education  means  the  realization,  as  by  Peter  of  old, 
that  "what  God  hath  cleansed"  we  are  not  to  call  "common  or  unclean."  And 
what  is  common  or  unclean  upon  which  his  hand  has  rested?  Nay;  true  educa- 
tion is  identical  with  religion  as  defined  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  consisting  of 
"ability  to  know  what  things  are  really  great;  what  things  are  really  small." 

True  education  is  the  cleansing  of  the  world  for  man.  It  is  the  taking  of 
nature  out  of  the  commonplace  and  making  it  glad  with  intelligence,  with 
thought,  with  love.  It  is  the  peopling  of  streams,  of  fountains,  of  woods,  of 
meadows  with  greater  than  the  divinities  of  Grecian  mythology — with  God  him- 
self. It  is  the  investiture  of  man  with  the  glory  of  his  birthright;  for,  if  one  turns 
to  human  relations  and  human  endowments,  education  is  again  the  ideas  of  Her^ 
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bart,  those  ideas  of  freedom,  of  efficiency  of  the  will,  of  good  will,  of  equity,  of 
justice,  which,  once  gained,  make  their  possessor  immortal  and  earth  a  vestibule 
of  heaven. 

The  fact  is  our  best  teachers  stand  round  about  us  on  every  side.  It  is  but 
the  simple  truth  that  principalities  and  powers  stretch  out  toward  heaven  from 
every  individual. 

Archimedes  once  said,  "  Give  me  where  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the  world.*' 
Is  there  such  a  place?  Verily.  Where  a  man  stands  is  the  place  of  power  or 
weakness.  And  Emerson  expressed  it  when  he  said  that  if  we  would  make  our- 
selves sound  and  self-sufficient  we  would  be  felt  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
universe. 

Suppose,  now,  that  by  thought,  meditation,  the  reading  of  great  books,  com- 
munion with  noble  souls,  praying  to  a  great  Father—  not  a  being  dragged  to  the 
human  level  but  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  one  who  has  said,"  If  a 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given," — the  supervisor  comes  to  his  kingdom,  what 
then?  What  then?  The  world  becomes  invested  with  significance  and  life  filled 
with  perennial  interest  and  charm. 

Then  childhood  begins  to  receive  its  proper  investiture.  Possibilities  expand. 
Self-complacency,  conceit,  narrowness,  pride — the  pride  which  Emerson  called 
the  soul's  curse — fly  out  of  the  soul  as  bats  out  of  lighted  chambers. 

Then  what  does  the  supervisor  become?  He  becomes  a  healer  of  souls ;  a 
bringer  of  sunshine;  one  whose  feet  are  as  the  feet  of  messengers  of  peace  upon 
the  mountains;  a  presence  with  anointing  oil  summoning  some  ruddy  shepherd 
boy  from  the  flock,  and  sending  him  along  a  career,' shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  supervision,  for  here  is  power. 
It  is  the  power  which  transforms  the  world;  better  yet,  transfigures  it  It  is  the 
power  that  Dante  felt  when  treading  with  Virgil  the  Inferno;  that  power  mani- 
fested when  thought  and  will  are  one. 

What  more  can  be  said?  Many  things.  But  these  two  must  be  said,  viz. : 
First,  that  the  great  objective  point  of  the  supervisor's  art  and  power  must  be 
the  teacher,  for  whom  he  must  have  sympathy,  and  to  whom  and  to  whose  work 
he  must  apply  the  law  of  compensation,  remembering  that,  while  to  some  are 
given  gifts  of  intellect,  so  that  they  can  "rightly  divide  the  word,"  to  others  are 
given  the  power  to  apply  truth,  and  possessed  of  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  charm 
of  disposition,  are  able  to  realize  the  notable  utterance,  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life."  All  this,  for  "as  the  teacher  so  the  school. "  And  second,  and 
lastly,  it  must  be  said  that  the  supervisor,  in  common  with  the  teacher,  must 
dwell  with  children  if  he  would  receive  perennial  strength. 

There  is  a  deep  and  abiding  truth  in  Dr.  Parkhurst's  description  of  teaching 
as  being  an  incarnation, a  descent  to  narrow  limits  in  order  to  lift  life  up,  in  illus- 
tration of  which  he  cited  the  Oxford  professor  who  so  loved  his  little  child  of  feeble 
mind  that,  daily,  he  descended  to  his  narrow  limits  until  he  lifted  him  up  to  bear 
oflf  a  prize  at  Oxford.  We  speak  reverently  here,  but  we  speak  truthfully.  The 
power  of  the  Great  Teacher  was  anticipated  in  Socrates  surrounded  by  Athenian 
youth.  It  was  illustrated  in  Pestalozzi  kneeling  beside  the  beds  of  his  orphan 
children  at  Stanz  and  teaching  them  until  they  fell  asleep.  It  was  illustrated  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Howe,  when  he  descended  through  a  single  sense  into  the  nar- 
row life  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  led  it  out  into  a  marvelous  light.  But,  ah,  the 
reward  of  it,  the  glory  of  it!  Life  here  and  life  forever  with  Him  who  set  the 
great  example,  and  who  gave  to  us  this  saying,  "  Unless  ye  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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Superintendent  J.  H.  Phillips.  Birmingham,  Ala. — The  spiritual  element  as 
an  essential  characteristic  in  efficient  supervision  has  been  eloquently  presented 
and  forcibly  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  To  all  this  we  most  cor- 
dially assent,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  school  su- 
pervision implies  other  and  more  practical  phases.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  call 
attention  briefly  to  the  practical  element  in  supervision.  Contact  with  actual 
conditions  as  found  in  the  average  school  system,  managed  by  an  average  board 
of  education,  is  not  calculated,  I  fear,  to  develop  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  aver- 
age superintendent. 

The  topic  as  given  in  the  programme  would  s'uggest  that  there  is  some  one 
essential  function  or  essence  that  must  characterize  all  school  supervision,  in- 
cluding that  of  several  provinces  widely  differing  in  their  requirements,  such  as 
state  supervision,  county  supervision,  city  supervision,  and  the  supervision  of 
a  single  school.  If  wc  eliminate  all  elements  of  difference  in  these  several 
spheres  of  supervision, and  reduce  those  requirements  common  to  all  into  a  single 
essence  or  function,  what  shall  that  function  be  denominated?  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  essential  essence  of  all  school  supervision  is  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
and  conservative  leadership.  This  characteristic  must  be  a  primary  qualification 
in  every  sphere  of  school  supervision. 

If  we  undertake  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  practical  phases  of  this  essen- 
tial element,  I  would  point  out,  first  of  all,  what  I  may  call  the  pedagogical  func- 
tion. The  superintendent  must  be  able  to  lead  his  teachers  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  schoolroom.  Professional  skill  and  practical  common  sense  are  here  indis- 
pensable. In  the  next  place  may  be  mentioned  the  executive  function.  The 
superintendent  must  commend  himself  to  the  school  authorities  as  well  as  to  the 
public  by  his  business  qualifications.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  manage,  if 
necessary,  the  business  affairs  of  the  school  in  a  thorough,  efficient,  and  also  in 
an  economical  manner.  He  must  be  a  good  business  man.  Again,  I  would 
mention,  with  some  degree  of  diffidence,  a  phase  that  most  superintendents  are 
compelled  to  recognize —the  political  function.  The  superintendent  of  a  city 
school  system,  or  of  a  state  school  system,  if  he  be  successful  in  accomplishing 
anything,  is  forced  to  be,  within  his  particular  sphere,  a  tactful  politician.  He 
must  come  in  contact  with  politics  in  its  various  forms,  and  must  have  force  of 
character,  tact,  and  energy,  in  order  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
school.  He  must,  from  his  position,  advise  and  direct  his  board  of  education, 
and  in  order  to  gain  and  retain  their  confidence  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  assume 
responsibility.  Boards  of  education,  as  a  rule,  are  precisely  what  superintendents 
make  them.  When  a  board  of  education  assumes  the  entire  control  of  the  schools 
without  consulting  the  superintendent;  when  it  examines  and  appoints  teachers, 
examines  and  promotes  pupils,  constructs  courses  of  study,  selects  text-books  and 
dictates  methods,  it  is  because  some  feeble  superintendent,  too  weak  or  timid  to 
assume  responsibility,  has  shirked  his  duties  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
board.  History  shows  that  when  power  is  once  acquired  by  any  body  of  men 
that  power  is  yielded  with  great  reluctance.  Boards  of  education  must,  as  a  rule, 
get  their  conceptions  of  school  management  through  the  superintendent,  and  su- 
perintendents are  responsible  largely  for  the  deplorable  conditions  found  in  many 
school  systems.  The  school  superintendent,  if  he  is  fitted  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion for  his  position,  must  meet  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  educational 
leadership,  and  must  be  courageous  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility  such 
leadership  entails. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  THE  BEST  USE  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE 

OF  THE  GRADE  MEETING? 


BY  EDWARD  C.    DELANO,    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  purpose  of  education  is 
physical  and  spiritual  growth.  On  this  point  there  is  practically  per- 
fect concentration  of  opinion.  While  general  unanimity  as  to  purpose 
exists,  unanimity  as  to  the  processes  and  methods  of  education  is  far 
from  being  a  universal  fact.  While  all  desire  and  seek  the  same  end, 
there  are  disagreeing,  if  not  conflicting  theories  concerning  the  means 
by  which  the  end  sought  may  be  most  successfully  and  expeditiously 
attained. 

During  the  present  decade  educational  minds  have  been  exceed- 
ingly active  in  the  attempt  to  raise  all  forms  of  educative  work  to  a 
higher  plane,  more  completely  in  accord  with  the  accurately  deter- 
mined and  clearly  expressed  psychological  ideas  of  the  day.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  to  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
educational  world  that  the  study  of  mind,  in  all  its  varied  forms  of 
activity,  is  so  earnestly  and  generally  pursued  on  account  of  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  The  natural  order  of 
mental  development,  the  action  of  the  mind  under  the  influences  of 
its  more  or  less  fixed  or  ever-changing  environment,  its  tendencies  in 
different  stages  of  development,  the  regulation  and  proper  direction 
of  its  ceaseless  activity,  especially  during  school  life,  have  become 
subjects  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  paramount  importance  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
country.  It  may  still,  however,  be  safely  assumed  to  be  true,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  elementary  teachers,  even  in  cities,  has  received 
but  little  instruction  of  a  strictly  professional  character  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  rational  and  efficient  service.  Normal  schools  and  schools 
of  pedagogy  are  becoming  more  numerous,  but  their  graduates, 
though  annually  increasing  in  number,  constitute  at  present  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  great  army  of  teachers  employed  in  our  public 
schools.  The  deficiency  in  normal  or  pedagogical  training  must  be 
supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  the  supplementary  work  of  other  agen- 
cit^  having  in  view  a  similar  purpose.  Among  the  notable  instru- 
mentalities of  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  increasing  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  elementary  schools  may  be  mentioned  university 
extension,  the  summer  school,  the  state  association,  the  county  insti- 
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tute,  and  the  teachers'  reading  circle.  These  agencies,  working  in 
different  ways  for  accomplishing  the  same  end,  have  inspired  many 
teachers  with  a  desire  for  progress  and  self-improvement,  which  have 
acted  very  beneficially  on  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 

At  this  hour  I  have  been  requested  to  consider  the  teachers'  grade 
meeting  as  a  means  of  modifying  and  improving  educational  work. 
Education,  it  is  true,  is  a  continuous  process  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  multifarious  influences,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  make  for  education  in  one  form  or  another  are  continuously 
active,  more  especially  during  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 
There  is  a  natural  sequence  in  the  development  of  mental  power  to 
which  all  educational  methods  and  processes  must  conform  if  the 
great  purpose  of  education  is  to  be  accomplished  even  to  a  moderate 
extent;  and  the  division  of  this  most  important  period  of  intellectual 
growth  into  subperiods,  each  requiring  mental  action  in  kind  and 
degree  appropriate  to  the  developing  soul  of  the  pupil  as  suggested 
by  a  close  and  accurate  observation  of  nature,  is  based  upon  a  world- 
wide experience. 

The  arrangement  of  pupils  in  grades  is  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing classification  of  teachers  when  practicable.  As  in  the  industrial 
world,  so  in  the  sphere  of  educational  activity,  the  division  of  labor 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  paramount  importance.  Whether  the 
application  of  this  principle,  so  efficient  in  the  production  of  material 
things,  to  educational  work  is  wise  or  unwise  is,  in  the  minds  of 
many  competent  judges,  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered. 
But  the  grades  we  have ;  grades  of  pupils,  grades  of  teachers.  Has 
the  graded  school  attained  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  or  is  there 
a  plane  of  nobler  achievement  than  that  on  which  the  best  of  such 
schools  now  stand? 

If  our  graded  schools  are  to  become  more  efficient  in  the  produc- 
tion of  results  most  to  be  desired,  the  grade  teachers  upon  whom  the 
work  of  instruction  chiefly  devolves  must  become  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  the  natural  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Not  only  must  knowledge  of  educational  principles  be  more 
widely  diffused,  but  skill  in  their  successful  application  much  less  rare 
than  it  is  now.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of  elementary 
teachers  must  also  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  perform  their  work 
more  efficiently  and  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  every  available  means, 
every  accessible  source  of  power,  for  the  realization  of  that  desire. 

Before  considering  the  utilities  of  the  grade  meeting  as  a  means  of 
rationalizing — perhaps,  revolutionizing — the  processes  of  teaching  pre- 
valent in  many  graded  schools,  it  may  be  well  to  survey  hastily  some 
of  the  marked  defects  observable  in  such  schools. 
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With  all  the  obvious  and  manifold  advantages  of  the  graded  sys- 
tem, defects  exist  which  must  be  corrected  or  eliminated  before  the 
system  can  produce  satisfactory  educational  results.  One  of  the 
prominent  defects  which  the  intelligent  observer  perceives  in  the 
graded  school  is  the  want  of  unity  of  purpose,  the  lack  of  continuity 
of  effort,  of  many  teachers  through  whose  hands  pupils  pass  in  their 
progress  from  grade  to  grade.  This  defect  is  one  of  serious  import. 
It  happens  too  frequently  that  the  results  of  the  excellent  work  of  one 
teacher  (excellent  because  based  on  well-established  psychological 
principles)  are  largely  neutralized  by  the  unscientific  methods  of  her 
successor  in  the  grade  above,  to  whom  her  pupils  pass  by  promotion. 

A  second  defect  in  graded  work  arises  from  the  observed  tenden- 
cies of  teachers  to  become  isolated,  independent  factors  in  the  system 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  They  survey,  not  the  whole  field  of 
instruction,  as  defined  by  the  course  of  study,  but  only  a  limited  part 
of  it.  They  perceive  no  sequence  of  steps  determined  by  the  laws  of 
mind.  They  perceive  no  connection  between  the  work  of  their  grade 
and  that  of  preceding  and  succeeding  ones.  They  fail  to  recognize 
the  educational  relation  which  one  period  of  school  life  bears  to 
another.  The  combined  work  of  such  teachers  is  fragmentary,  and 
its  results  in  every  way  unsatisfactory. 

Much  of  the  inefficient  work  existing  in  graded  schools  must  be 
attributed  to  the  inefficient  preparation  of  grade  teachers  in  scholar- 
ship and  professional  training.  Skill  in  teaching  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  educational  means  which  may  be  supplied  by  a  broad 
and  deep  scholarship,  but  an  eminent  ability  to  use  such  means 
wisely  and  efficiently,  which  may  be  secured  in  a  large  measure  by 
proper  .prof  essional  training. 

Without  further  digression,  let  us  seek  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
these  and  other  defects  of  our  elementary  schools  may  be  corrected 
and  their  work  be  made  continuously  good  from  its  inception  to  its 
close.  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.  If  the  schools  are  to  be 
improved,  such  improvement  must  come  through  improved  teachers. 
Prominent  among  the  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  more 
extensively  employed  than  any  other,  is  the  grade  meeting.  Its  ele- 
ments are  homogeneous.  The  work  to  be  performed  by  its  members 
is  practically  the  same  in  scope  and  detail.  All  deal  with  minds  in 
about  the  same  stage  of  development,  and  may  pursue  virtually  the 
same  educative  course,  unless  individual  peculiarities  make  deviation 
desirable  or  necessary.  No  situation  could  be  more  favorable  for 
developing  and  communicating  educational  ideas  and  methods.  The 
grade  meetings  of  any  system  of  schools  are  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  superintendent.     In  them  he  finds  the  most 
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favorable  medium  through  which  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  and 
impress  his  educational  views  upon  his  teachers.  The  best  results 
of  his  study,  observation,  and  experience  may  be  set  forth  here  in  the 
most  effectual  way,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  be  cor- 
dially received  by  those  whom  he  seeks  to  benefit,  and  materially 
improve  the  schools  under  his  direction.  He  may  call  into  the  service 
of  the  meeting  the  brightest  and  best  of  his  own  corps  of  instructors. 
He  may  summon  to  his  aid  colaborers  from  other  educational  fields 
whose  enthusiasm  and  ability  fit  them  to  inspire  with  energy  and 
love  of  progress  all  with  whom  they  may  come  in  professional  contact. 

The  richest  fruits  which  the  grade  meeting  is  capable  of  yielding 
cannot  be  secured  in  the  absence  of  sympathy  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  teachers.  There  is  no  place  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional work  in  which  concord  of  sentiment  and  purpose  is  more 
essential  to  success.  Sympathy  here  is  as  necessary  as  in  the  school- 
room between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  want  of  it  begets  lack  of  inter- 
est and  failure  more  or  less  complete.  Hence  the  leader  of  the  grade 
meeting  should  seek  to  bring  into  unison  with  his  own  mind  the  minds 
of  those  through  whom  he  would  raise  his  schools  to  a  higher  level  of 
educational  efficiency.  Many  a  grade  meeting  has  closed  without 
inspiring  those  in  attendance  with  a  nobler  purpose  or  empowering 
them  to  do  a  broader  and  more  effectual  work.  Through  want  of 
sympathy  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  from  the  varied  experience, 
the  extended  observation,  the  profound  study  of  the  leader  cannot 
be  realized. 

The  purpose  of  the  grade  meeting  should  be  clearly  defined,  and 
its  plans  systematically  formed.  The  leader's  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  management  should  be  such  as  to  command  the 
respect  and  approval  of  those  whose  efficiency  he  aims  to  increase, 
whose  service  as  educators  he  purposes  to  render  more  valuable 
through  the  application  of  more  rational  principles  and  the  adoption 
of  more  scientific  methods.  He  should  secure  and  retain  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  those  with  whom  he  works.  His  instruction  should 
be  clear  and  intelligible.  He  should  neither  soar  to  heights  unat- 
tainable nor  journey  to  regions  inaccessible  to  many  of  his  audience. 
The  rich  fruitage  he  would  have  them  gather  must  not  hang  too  high. 
Grapes,  however  luscious,  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  pluck 
them  are  always  worthless.  The  leader's  manner  should  be  persua- 
sive, conciliatory,  winning.  His  criticisms  of  defective  skill,  the  use 
of  wrong  methods,  the  misapplication  of  right  ones,  which  may  have 
come  under  his  observation,  should  be  earnest  and  frank,  but  so  sym- 
pathetic as  to  excite  rather  than  extinguish  hope.  It  should  be 
assumed  that  all  present  have  learned  valuable  lessons  from  experi- 
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ence,  furnishing  an  excellent  basis  for  better  work  in  future. 
The  grade  meeting  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  a  display  of  the  wit 
and  humor  of  him  who  conducts  it.  Valuable  time  may  be  wasted, 
thought  dissipated,  attention  diverted  from  essential  matter  by 
indulgence  in  mere  pleasantry  —  entertaining,  perhaps,  but  valueless. 
An  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  4  sincere  desire  for  progress,  a  determin- 
ation to  engage  heartily  in  such  intellectual  work  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  should  characterize  all  present. 
To  this  end  the  energies  of  the  leader,  in  fullest  and  freest  play, 
should  be  directed. 

All  varieties  of  school  work  form  appropriate  subjects  for  discus- 
sion at  the  meeting  under  consideration.  The  kind  and  quantity  of 
work  for  each  grade  having  been  determined  by  the  course  of 
study,  the  grade  meeting  becomes  an  important,  perhaps  necessary, 
means  of  so  directing  the  efforts  of  teachers  that  the  best  results 
attainable  may  be  secured.  To  one  conductor  of  grade  meetings 
it  may  appear  most  desirable  that  all  instruction  should  have  an 
immediate  and  so-called  practical  bearing  on  the  exercises  of  the 
schoolroom  prescribed  by  the  programme.  To  him  methods  of 
instruction  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  subjects  for  con- 
sideration. To  another  the  psychological  principles  on  which  all 
effectual  teaching  is  based  seem  of  first  importance.  Perhaps  the 
path  of  greatest  usefulness  would  be  a  resultant  arising  from  due  con- 
sideration of  both  of  these  conceptions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
psychological  study  should  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work  in 
contemplation.  Happily  methods  devised  by  others  are  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly  presented  for  unquestioned  adoption.  The 
more  generally  approved  way  is  to  acquaint  teachers  so  thoroughly 
with  the  laws  of  mental  action  and  growth  that  they  will  be  able  to 
devise  such  methods  of  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  accomplish 
the  best  results,  working  in  accordance  with  individualities  and  with 
instrumentalities  largely  created  by  themselves.  Another  hopeful  and 
healthful  sign  of  the  times  is  the  general  trend  of  thought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  basing  all  educative  processes  on  the  deductions  of  psycholog- 
ical study. 

The  usefulness  of  the  grade  meeting  may  be  promoted  by  the 
presentation  of  class  exercises  by  teachers  who,  through  the  posses- 
sion of  clear  and  practical  psychological  knowledge  and  special  skill, 
have  acquired  marked  success.  To  some  teachers  the  observation  of 
a  little  excellent  practical  work  is  more  valuable  than  much  of  the 
most  elaborate  theoretical  instruction.  They  cannot  from  the  clear- 
est oral  presentation  of  pedagogical  principles  construct  a  satisfactory 
ideal  of  class  work.     Without  becoming  mere  imitators,  they  may  be 
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greatly  aided  by  such  practical  exhibitions  of  skill.  With  due  allow- 
ance for  the  admitted  evils  of  so-called  show  work,  one  may  easily 
believe  that  valuable  suggestions  may  be  derived  from  such  exercises. 

While  it  may  be  generally  admitted  that  methods  and  principles 
of  teaching  should  form  the  distinctive  and  dominant  feature  of  the 
grade  meeting,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  one  of  its  best  uses 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  general  or  special  scholarship  of  its  mem- 
bers. A.ny  form  of  class  or  recitative  exercise  that  would  accomplish 
this  result  might  give  an  impetus  to  study  and  investigation  in  the 
lines  of  pedagogical  work  that  would  be  productive  of  notably  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  usual  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  The  services 
of  a  well-balanced  specialist  might  occasionally  be  secured  to  supple- 
ment the  superintendent's  work  in  this  direction  and  give  greater 
utility  to  the  meeting. 

A  line  of  theoretical  or  practical  thought  may  be  suggested  at  one 
meeting  for  general  consideration  at  the  next.  Pedagogic  and  other 
forms  of  educational  literature  are  so  numerous,  excellent,  and  avail- 
able, that  few,  if  any,  imbued  with  a  progressive  spirit,  will  encounter 
much  difficulty  in  making  the  needed  preparation  for  such  an  exercise. 
The  educational  journals  of  the  country  teem  with  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  every  phase  and  feature  of  school  work,  and  their 
cheapness  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  the  teacher  of  the  remotest 
district,  of  the  recipient  of  the  smallest  salary. 

Short  talks  by  previously  appointed  members,  on  topics  of  their 
own  selection  and  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  grades,  often 
add  interest  to  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  grade  meeting,  by 
bringing  forth  numerous  suggestions  of  much  practical  value,  based 
as  they  are,  on  the  most  successful  experience.  Nothing  so  develops, 
concentrates,  rectifies  thought  as  the  necessity  for  the  accurate  and 
effectual  expression  of  it.  Every  teacher  needs  this  power.  This 
feature  of  the  grade  meeting  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  useful  measure  of  it. 

The  query  method  occasionally  introduced  into  the  grade  meeting 
may  conduce  to  happy  results.  Pertinent  questions  may  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  earnest  teachers  trains  of  thought  often  leading  to  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  difficult  and  vexatious  problems.  Obstacles 
considered  insurmountable,  difficulties  believed  to  be  insuperable, 
through  a  deeper  penetration  or  more  comprehensive  vision  produced 
by  some  happy  response  to  a  fortunate  query,  have  been  readily 
overcome. 

As  in  the  religious,  so  in  the  grade  meeting,  the  experience  of  each 
may  be  profitable  to  all.  This  direction  may  sometimes  be  given  to 
the  meeting  we  are    considering  with    singularly   beneficial   results. 
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Teachers  disposed  to  be  despondent  through  want  of  success  in  any 
department  of  their  work  may  not  infrequently  be  roused  to  greater 
and  more  rational  exertion  on  learning  that  their  co-laborers  have 
encountered  similar,  perhaps  greater,  difficulties,  achieving  abundant 
success  in  the  end.  The  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  methods 
which  a  meeting  of  this  character  may  place  before  its  members  can 
not  fail  to  furnish  some  suggestions  that  may  be  usefully  applied  in 
every  school  represented. 

A  practical  paper  by  an  efficient  principal  may  now  and  then  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  grade  meetings.  Such  papers,  free  from 
the  studied  formalities  and  profound  speculations  of  the  association 
or  convention  address,  often  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  because 
replete  with  educational  views  and  suggestions  originating  in  the  field 
of  work  in  which  the  members  themselves  are  engaged.  The 
efficiency  of  the  grade  meeting  would  doubtless  be  considerably 
increased  if  principals  more  frequently  participated  in  its  exercises. 
What  better  way  of  expressing  the  sympathy  so  constantly  needed  by 
teachers  in  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  their  work? 

One  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  uses  of  the  grade  meeting 
is  to  enable  every  teacher  to  perform  the  scholastic  work  of  her  grade 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  To  this  end  every  subject  in  the  prescribed 
course  should  be  carefully  and  exhaustively  studied,  and  the  most 
effectual  method  of  presentation  be  determined.  The  educative  value 
of  every  subject  should  receive  due  attention,  and  methods  of 
study  and  recitation  deducible  from  the  laws  of  mental  action  should 
occupy  no  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  grade  meeting.  The 
natural  relation  and  sequence  of  subjects,  their  natural  dependence, 
their  relations  as  auxiliaries  cannot  be  neglected  here  without  detri- 
ment to  the  efficiency  of  school  work.  There  are  multifarious  ques- 
tions concerning  school  management  which  cannot  be  more  fruitfully 
discussed  or  more  definitely  settled  on  what  may  be  called  a  practical 
basis  than  in  the  grade  meeting.  The  most  elaborately  woven  edu- 
cational theories,  gathered  by  careful  and  extensive  reading,  having 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  schoolroom,  may  be  presented,  dis- 
cussed, approved,  or  rejected,  as  they  have  stood  or  failed  to  stand 
the  strain  imposed  upon  them.  The  newest  assumed  educational  facts 
may  be  brought  into  the  grade  meeting,  and  there  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  those  eager  for  such  information  as  can  be  of  practical  use 
in  everyday  work. 

In  all  exercises  of  the  grade  meeting  the  centrifugal  tendency  of 
thought  must  be  carefully  and  constantly  guarded  against  by  the 
leader.     When  all  minds  are  vigorously  held  to  the  central  idea;  when 
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every  statement  made  tends  to  the  elucidation  or  development  of  that 
idea,  the  value  of  the  grade  meeting  is  greatly  increased. 

The  concentrated  attention  of  every  member  is  necessary,  that  the 
content  of  the  leader's  directions  and  instructions  may  be  fully  and 
correctly  grasped;  that  ignorance,  partial  understanding,  or  entire 
misconception  of  what  is  said  may  be  avoided,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  subsequent  evil  be  prevented. 

Educational  appliances  may  be  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
grade  meeting,  but  the  presence  of  a  body  of  earnest  teachers,  con- 
scious of  their  needs  and  defects,  taught  by  experience  the  necessity 
of  a  better  equipment  for  a  better  performance  of  their  work,  eager 
to  improve  every  facility  to  enlarge  their  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge,  anxious  to  utilize  every  means  by  which  their  views  of 
education  and  educational  agencies  may  be  extended,  affords  an 
opportunity  for  useful  work  rarely  possessed  by  the  professional  school. 


DISCUSSION, 


Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — It  is  evident  to  even  a  cas- 
ual observer  that  at  present  the  trend  of  educational  thought  is  from  the  extreme 
of  dead  uniformity,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  other  extreme  of  impractical  indi- 
vidualism. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  autocrat  of  uniformity  ruled  us  as  with  a  rigid  rod  of 
iron,  and  we  bowed  in  meek  subjection  to  his  tyrannous  decrees.  System  was 
the  touchstone  by  which  schoolroom  work  was  tested.  If  it  failed  in  this  essen- 
tial it  was,  like  salt  that  had  lost  its  savor,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out 
and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of — superintendents. 

We  rigidly  classified  the  pupils  according  to  some  exact  but  superficial  mem- 
ory test.  We  conjured  up  a  fictitious  average  pupil,  through  whom,  we  fondly 
believed,  the  exact  amount  that  a  class  should  do  could  be  accurately  measured. 
We  laid  out  an  inflexible  course  of  study,  measured  by  the  supposed  capacity  of 
that  fictitious  average  pupil,  and  religiously  tried  to  cram  that  course  of  study 
down  the  mental  sesophagus  of  each  child,  noUns  vofens,  without  any  special  re- 
gard to  his  individual  powers  of  assimilation. 

Woe  unto  the  teacher  who  dared  change  or  adapt  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
course  of  study,  or  modify  the  prescribed  methods  of  presenting  each  subject! 
We  are  led  to  exclaim,  Oh,  Uniformity,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  against 
the  children  in  thy  name! 

We  are  in  danger  now  of  rushing  into  the  other  extreme  of  impractical  in- 
dividualism. Uniformity  is  apparently  regarded  by  some  as  an  evil /^r  j^  to  be 
.  rooted  out  wherever  found.  This  will  certainly  lead  to  disorganization  and  de- 
moralization. A  certain  amount  of  system  and  order  must  characterize  the  work 
of  our  schools. 

I  am,  however,  heartily  in  accord  with  the  efl'orts  recently  put  forth  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  individual  pupil,  so  that  instruc- 
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tion  may  be  adapted,  not  to  a  fictitious  average  pupil,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
peculiar  mental  aptitude  and  needs  of  each  pupil. 

I  also  believe  heartily  in  the  view  that  we  need  more  than  ever  before  to  con- 
serve the  individuality  of  our  pupils.  The  time  has  come  in  our  complex  and 
highly  differentiated  civilization  when  we  must  more  carefully  study  individual 
traits;  more  carefully  seek  out  and  nurture  special  ability  and  adjust  students  to 
their  life  work — their  special  niche. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results, a  course  of  study  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
outline  which  the  teacher  is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  each  child.  To  give  the  teacher  this  freedom  is  the  logical  deduction  of 
our  plea  for  the  conservation  of  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  ^  and  for  the  same 
reason  she  must  be  given  much  latitude  as  to  the  methods  she  employs. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  efficient  teacher  three  stages  can  easily  be  traced,  viz. : 
First,  the  imitative  stage,  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  careful  imitation 
of  the  manners,  methods,  and  devices  of  some  former  favorite  teacher.  But 
little  thought  characterizes  this  stage.  Attractive  methods  are  industriously 
sought  out,  and  eagerly  swallowed  without  any  thought  of  analysis  or  assimila- 
tion. Some  teachers  never  evolve  out  of  this  tyro  stage,  and  may  be  termed 
cases  of  arrested  development. 

Second,  what  may  be  termed  the  irrational  stage,  in  which  there  is  much  said 
about  pedagogical  principles  and  doctrines  and  very  little  done  along  the  line  of 
their  wise  application.  We  hear  about  "from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,"  but 
see  that  order  frequently  reversed  in  the  schoolroom.  We  hear  glib  talk  about 
apperception,  interest,  concentration,  etc.,  but  look  in  vain  for  their  intelligent 
application  in  schoolroom  work.  This  may  be  characterized  as  a  hopeful,  per- 
haps necessary,  stage  in  their  future  evolution. 

Last  comes  the  thoughtful  stage,  in  which  everything  that  enters  into  school 
work,  whether  it  be  principle,  or  material,  or  method,  or  device,  is  subjected  first 
to  most  thoughtful  scrutiny,  to  see  whether  it  commends  itself  to  the  judgment* 
and  then  subjected  to  the  still  more  critical  test  of  results  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  is  the  stage  that  is  characterized  by  enthusiasm,  growth,  progress,  ever- 
increasing  efficiency  and  power. 

As  far  as  teachers*  meetings  are  concerned,  the  superintendent  generally 
tries  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  teachers  through  three  kinds  of  meetings, 
viz.:  First,  the  general  teachers*  meeting,  held  either  in  sections  or  in  one  body, 
in  which  his  chief  purpose  is  to  stimulate  his  teachers  to  a  more  energetic, 
thoughtful,  and  intelligent  work  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  child  and 
the  general  principles  which  underlie  successful  teaching,  to  inspire  them  with 
greater  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  work,  and  to  foster  a  stronger  esprit  de 
corps\  second,  the  principals'  meeting,  in  which  he  is  in  consultation  with  his 
principals,  as  his  cabinet  or  advisers  in  shaping  the  plans  of  work;  and  last,  the 
grade  meeting. 

If  the  work  of  the  general  and  principals'  meetings  has  been  carried  on  as 
indicated,  then  the  work  of  the  grade  meeting  chiefly  resolves  itself  into  the  con- 
sideration of  how  the  subjects  of  that  grade  in  whose  interests  the  meeting  has 
been  called  shall  be  presented. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  need  to  present  subject-matter  in  the 
grade  meeting,  except  when  a  new  subject  is  being  introduced  into  the  course  of 
study.  Hence  the  grade  meeting  chiefly  considers  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
to  a  class  the  subjects  taught  in  that  grade. 

Shall  the  superintendent,  having  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  present 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  best  method  of  teaching  a  certain  subject  and  insist 
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that  his  teachers  strictly  follow  his  method?  A  great  many  objections  can  be 
justly  urged  against  such  a  course.  Suppose  the  subject  be  primary  reading. 
Dare  he,  on  his  own  judgment,  and  without  the  searching  test  of  schoolroom  ex- 
perience, insist  that  all  his  primary  teachers  must  sink  their  individuality  and 
rigidly  follow  his  method?  Such  a  course  as  that  would  almost  certainly  invite 
failure,  and  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  a  sublime  confi- 
dence in  his  own  infallibility. 

Better  will  it  be  for  him  and  h-is  teachers  if  he  present  a  method  as  skillfully 
as  he  may  be  able,  commend  its  merits  and  criticise  its  defects;  or,  better  still, 
he  can  give  a  general  outline  as  to  what  he  wishes  presented  and  hew  it  should 
be  presented,  and  then  wisely  leave  the  exact  details  to  be  worked  out  by  his 
teachers.  He  should  invite  the  freest  and  fullest  discussion  of  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  be  ready  to  adopt  any  good  sugi^estions  or  modifications  which  may 
come  from  his  teacheis.  The  superintendent  needs  to  exercise  much  good  sense 
here,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  criticisms  aimed  at  his  plan  and  those  aimed 
at  himself.     The  personal  element  must  not  enter  here. 

Best  of  all,  remembering  that  he  has  those  three  classes  of  teachers  to  deal 
with,  the  imitative,  the  irrational,  and  the  thoughtful,  he  should  invite  one  of 
his  most  successful  teachers  to  present  her  plan  of  teaching  a  certain  subject,  or 
request  her  to  instruct  a  class  before  the  grade  meeting.  Wise  choice  is  necessa- 
ry here,  so  as  to  secure  a  teacher  of  judicial  temper,  who  will  not  be  easily  dis- 
turbed by  the  sharp  cross-fire  to  which  she  will  likely  be  exposed  when  her  work 
is  thrown  open  to  discussion.  The  superintendent  must  wisely  direct  and  shape 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  from  his  knowledge  gained  through  schoolroom 
visitation  thoroughly  vitalize  it.  This  I  regard  one  of  the  most  helpful  modes 
of  conducting  a  grade  meeting. 

In  the  study  of  the  best  plan  of  teaching  a  subject,  there  are  so  many  com- 
plex elements  that  enter  into  it,  so  many  important  results  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment that  should  come  out  of  it,  that  I  dare  not  as  superintendent  trust  myself  to 
simple  theory.  I  dare  not  dogmatize  where  so  much  is  at  stake.  When  there 
comes  a  conflict  between  the  results  attained  in  the  schoolroom  and  what  judg- 
ment'seems  to  indicate,  I  bow  to  the  dictum  of  intelligent  experience  rather  than 
to  that  of  cold,  logical  theory.  I  am,  therefore,  fully  convinced  that  that  kind  of 
teaching  which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  schoolroom,  and  has  produced 
the  best  results  there,  is  the  teaching  which  should  be  presented  as  an  object  les- 
son in  the  grade  meeting. 
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SOME   SOCIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  RURAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY    B.    A.    HINSDALE,   UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  important  social  functions.  It  is 
society  that,  employing  its  various  agents,  uses  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge and  thought  in  its  possession  to  form  the  character  and  direct 
the  lives  of  the  new  members  that  are  constantly  being  admitted  to 
its  ranks.  In  this  way  education  acts  strongly  upon  the  social  func- 
tions; so  strongly,  indeed,  upon  some  of  them  that  it  may  be  said  to 
determine  their  character.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  other  social  functions  act  strongly  upon  this  one,  serving  to  deter- 
mine both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  education  that  society 
furnishes  its  members.  It  is  to  the  discussion  of  this  second  proposi- 
tion, limited  as  it  is  in  the  programme,  that  this  paper  will  be  devoted. 
First,  however,  we  may  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  more  definitely  what  it  embraces. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1891,  the  Swiss  celebrated  two  notable 
anniversaries.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the  confederacy  cele- 
brated the  sixth  centennial,  and  on  the  fifteenth  the  city  of  Bern  the 
seventh  centennial  of  their  respective  foundations.  Every  man  who 
gave  any  real  thought  to  these  two  anniversaries  must  have  remarked 
that  the  place  of  Switzerland  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
present  life  of  the  world,  is  quite  incommensurate  with  her  territory, 
population  and  natural  resources,  and  must  have  reflected  upon  the 
causes  that  have  made  it  so.  The  Swiss  area  falls  a  little  below  16,000 
square  miles,  and  the  Swiss  population  a  little  below  3,000,000  souls. 
Together  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  are  somewhat 
less  in  size  and  somewhat  more  in  population.  Among  the  causes  of 
the  disparity  to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  high  place  must  be 
accorded  to  education.  The  federal  constitution  of  Switzerland  con- 
tains these  provisions:  **The  cantons  provide  for  primary  instruction, 
which  shall  be  sufficient,  and  thus  be  placed  exclusively  under  the 
direction  of  the  secular  authorities.  It  is  compulsory,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  free.  The  public  schools  shall  be  such  that  they  may  be 
frequented  by  the  adherents  of  all  religious  sects  without  any  offense 
to  their  freedom  of  conscience  or  belief."  The  country  ranks  among 
the  foremost  in  the  world  in  respect  to  public  education.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  on  schools  of  various  kinds  is  relatively  high, 
while  illiteracy  in  large  parts  of  the  country  has  been  practically  anni- 
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hilated.  In  the  year  of  the  two  centennials  referred  to,  primary  edu- 
cation cost  on  an  average  forty  francs,  and  secondary  education  151 
francs,  to  the  scholar.  The  average  expenditure  for  primary  schools 
was  ten  francs  for  each  inhabitant.  There  were,  however,  marked 
differences  in  different  parts  of  the  republic.  The  best  cantons  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  best  states  of  North  Germany.  While  the 
German  and  the  French  cantons,  other  things  being  equal,  are  on  the 
same  footing,  the  Italian  cantons  fall  far  into  the  rear.  The  contrast 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons  is  marked.  Not  only 
do  the  Protestant  cantons  surpass  the  others  as  a  rule,  but  the  Cath- 
olic ones  rise  higher  in  the  scale  the  more  they  have  been  touched  by 
modern  progressive  influences.  In  the  full  Protestant  cantons  the 
school  attendance  is  one  to  five  of  the  whole  population,  in  the  half 
and  half  cantons  one  to  seven,  while  in  the  Catholic  cantons  it  is  one 
to  nine.  Zurich  makes  an  excellent  showing;  but  Ztirich  has  an  edu- 
cational history  running  back  for  centuries.  It  contains  the  largest 
of  the  Swiss  cities;  next  to  Geneva,  it  has  the  densest  population, 
and  it  is  also  very  wealthy.  Protestant  controversialists  have  been 
prompt  to  ascribe  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant  cantons  in  general 
solely  to  religion,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that,  as  a  class,  the 
Catholic  cantons  are  the  more  mountainous,  the  more  thinly  populated, 
the  poorer,  and  the  more  backward.  Such  cantons  as  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unter-Walden-Nied  expended  but  three  francs  for  each  inhab- 
itant on  education,  while  Ztirich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  expended 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  francs,  respectively.  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unter-Walden-Nied,  which  formed  the  original  confederacy  in 
129 1,  all  abut  upon  the  great  central  lake;  they  are  all  small,  infertile, 
thinly  populated,  containing  no  considerable  towns,  and  are  largely 
devoted  to  grazing  and  pasturage.  Uri  has  the  sparsest  population  of 
all  the  cantons,  save  alone  the  Grisons,  which  lies  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  Now,  in  studying  Swiss  civilization  these  facts  cannot  be 
separated.  They  hold  together.  They  give  an  excellent  example  of 
the  interaction  of  social  forces,  or  of  the  mutuality  of  cause  and  effect. 
Change  any  one  of  the  factors,  and  you  change  more  or  less  the  whole 
circle  to  which  it  belongs.  So  much  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  sociological  factors  in  popular  education. 

The  subject  as  defined  on  the  programme  offers  to  our  minds  many 
extremely  interesting  phases.  It  will  be  best,  however,  to  confine  our 
attention  to  such  phases  as  have  also  practical  importance,  holding 
out  some  promise  of  reform  or  progress. 

First,  we  will  give  attention  to  density  of  population.  The  import- 
ance of  this  element  in  the  rural-school  problem  becomes  obvi- 
ous at  a  glance.     In  populous  localities  fewer  schools  and  districts 
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relatively,  are  called  for,  while,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  larger 
numbers  and  the  more  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  system 
can  be  more  fully  developed.  The  school  and  the  home  under  the 
present  system  cannot  be  far  apart;  otherwise  children  will  attend  the 
school  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

Once  more,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils  and  teachers 
depend  directly  upon  the  number  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils  present. 
For  the  majority  of  children  individual  instruction,  or  anything  closely 
approaching  it,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Aristotle  condemned  such 
instruction  on  political  grounds.  It  is  also  to  be  condemned  on  peda- 
gogical grounds.  Children  need  the  inspiration  of  numbers.  Besides, 
there  is  a  larger  ethical  element  in  numbers.  As  a  rule,  you  can  no 
more  make  a  good  school  out  of  a  half-dozen  pupils  than  you  can 
make  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  plates. 
Then,  again,  the  question  of  cost  is  directly  involved.  Where  pupils 
are  scattered  and  the  schools  are  small  education  is  necessarily  very 
expensive,  provided  it  is  at  the  same  time  good.  Generally,  however, 
it  is  bad. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  investigated  one  of  the  oldest  townships 
in  Northern  Ohio  in  respect  to  its  school  condition,  and  with  these 
results:  Number  of  schools,  7;  youth  of  school  age  enumerated,  191; 
pupils  enrolled  in  schools,  103;  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  71 ; 
average  size  of  schools  (number  of  pupils),  10;  largest  enumeration 
in  any  district,  85;  smallest,  12;  largest  enrollment,  37;  smallest,  3; 
largest  daily  attendance,  25;  smallest,  3;  largest  cost  per  pupil  in  any 
district,  $42.66;  smallest,  $18.56.  Argument  is  not  needed  to  show 
that  this  was  an  inefficient  and  wasteful  system  of  education.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  seven  schools  could  have  con- 
solidated, thus  putting  all  the  pupils  under  two  or  three  teachers.  I 
remember  a  school  in  Ohio  within  sight  of  my  own  home  that  was 
kept  in  session  a  whole  summer  with  but  two  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
these  two  were  all  there  were  in  the  district.  My  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  close  observation,  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking  in  my  boy- 
hood that  a  farm  of  1000  acres  situated  all  in  one  school  district  would, 
as  a  rule,  spoil  the  school  by  reducing  the  number  of  children;  and  I 
have  often  seen  confirmation  of  his  statement. 

The  census  office  at  Washington  considers  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  a  population  of  less  than  two  to  the  square  mile 
unsettled.  These  parts  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole,  not  including  Alaska.  In  constructing  its  tables  and  maps  to 
show  density  of  population,  the  census  office  excludes  the  cities,  or 
those  centers  of  population  containing  8,000  persons  or  more.  In 
1890,  the  second  of  the  two  rules  excluded,  443  centers  of  population, 
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containing  an  aggregate  of  18,235,670  inhabitants,  or  29.12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  whole  country,  less  the  parts  excluded  by  the  first 
rule,  the  census  office  has  divided  with  reference  to  certain  maxima 
and  minima  of  population,  as  follows: 

2  to  6  to  a  square  mile 592,037  square  miles 

6  to  18  to  a  square  mile 394,946  square  miles 

iS  to  45  to  a  square  mile 701,847  square  miles 

45  to  90  to  a  square  mile 235,148  square  miles 

90  and  above  to  a  square  mile 24,312  square  miles 

Total 1,947,287 

The  superintendent  of  the  census  makes  some  interesting  remarks 
upon  the  economical  signification  of  these  statistics: 

These  limits  define  in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  various 
classes  of  industries.  This  group,  two  to  six  to  a  square  mile,  indicates  a 
population  mainly  occupied  with  the  grazing  industry  or  a  widely  scattered  farm- 
ing population.  The  second  groufS,  six  to  eighteen,  indicates  a  farming  popula- 
tion  with  systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  this  either  in  an  early  stage  of 
settlement  or  upon  more  or  less  rugged  soil.  The  third  group,  eighteen  to  forty- 
five  to  a  square  mile,  almost  invariably  indicates  a  highly  successful  agriculture, 
while  in  some  localities  the  beginnings  of  manufactures  have  raised  into  this 
group  a  difficult  farming  region.  Speaking  generally,  agriculture  in  this  country 
is  not  carried  on  with  such  care  and  refinement  as  yet  to  afford  employment 
and  support  to  a  population  in  excess  of  forty-five  to  a  square  mile.  Consequent- 
ly, the  last  two  groups,  forty-five  to  ninety  and  ninety  and  above  to  a  square 
mile,  appear  only  as  commerce  and  manufactures  arise  and  personal  and  profes- 
sional services  are  in  demand. 

He  might  have  introduced  education  with  equal  propriety.  The 
statistics  given  throw  a  direct  light  upon  school  material  and  an  indi- 
rect one  upon  school  resources.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
churches  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  instruments  of  society  gener- 
ally. There  is,  therefore,  cause  for  deep  regret  that  such  large  ^areas 
of  our  country  are  falling  off  in  population.  From  1880  to  1890  more 
than  400  counties,  or  about  five  times  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  suffered  in  this  way. 

But,  secondly,  the  character  of  the  population  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  its  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  homogeneity  is  very 
conducive  to  public  education.  The  children  of  such  a  community 
can  be  educated  together,  and  henc^  more  cheaply  and  n^ore  effec- 
tively. One  system  of  schools  suffices  for  all  classes.  But  if  the 
children  must  be  collected  in  different  schools  according  to  non-edu- 
cational tests  one  of  two  things  will  certainly  happen;  either  public 
education  will  become  expensive,  or  it  will  become  inferior  in  quality. 
Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  merely,  it  is  unfortun- 
ate that,  in  such  large  portions  of  the  United  States,  popular  educa- 
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tion  should  be  so  embarrassed  by  the  race  question.  In  1890  the  per 
cents  of  white  and  colored  population,  respectively,  were  distributed 
in  the  fis^  great  divisions  of  states  that  the  census  office  recognizes  in 
the  following  manner: 

White.      Colored, 
Per  cent      Per  cent. 
North  Atlantic  States 98.4  1.6 

South  Atlantic  States 63.2  36.8 

North  Central  States 98.0  2.0 

South  Central  States 68.3  31.7 

Western  States 94.8  5.2 

If  per  cents  for  the  states  severally  were  given  the  contrasts  would 
be  still  more  striking.  The  per  cent,  of  colored  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  was  .18,  while  in  South  Carolina  it  was  59.87. 
Now,  there  is  little  probability  that  the  educational  value  of  such 
statistics  as  these  will  be  exaggerated.  The  presence  of  a  large 
colored  population  in  any  community  tends  to  affect  popular  educa- 
tion unfavorably  in  three  ways.  It  increases  its  cost,  makes  its  qual- 
ity inferior,  and  lowers  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  society 
and  its  money-earning  capacity.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country  are  better  off  upon  the  whole,  than  the  cities. 
Religious  differences  do  not  disturb  popular  education  to  the  same 
extent.     Relatively,  parochial  schools  are  fewer  in  number. 

In  the  third  place,  the  wealth  of  society  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  education,  and  particularly  in  rural  education.  Naturally  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  several  divisions  of  states  varies  greatly.  In  1890 
these  were  the  averages: 

North  Atlantic  States $i«  132  per  capita 

South  Atlantic  States 519  per  capita 

North  Central  States 1,129  P^*"  capita 

Soutn. Central  States 583  per  capita 

Western  States 2,250  per  capita 

In  the  North  Atlantic  states  the  maximum  was  in  Rhode  Island, 
$1,459 /^r  capita;  the  minimum  in  Maine,  $740.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
states  the  maximum  was  in  Maryland  (excluding  the  federal  district), 
%i^o^^ per  capita;  the  minimum  in  South  Carolina,  $348. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  a  modern  system  of  state 
education  can  be  supported  only  at  great  public  cost.  Still  more,  the 
cost  is  all  the  time  increasing.  Our  total  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose the  last  twenty  years  have  been  mounting  upward  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  At  present  the  money  expended  by  the  states  together  is 
$175,000,000  annually,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  national  government  before  the  Civil  War.     Education  has  come 
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to  be  a  great  item  in  the  budget  of  every  highly  civilized  country  in 
the  world/ 

Fourthly,  the  character  of  the  population  in  respect  to  its  money- 
earning  power  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  size  of  the  average 
family  and  the  relative  number  of  taxpayers,  or  adult  males,  and  their 
productiveness  as  economical  agents,  all  become  educational  factors 
of  much  importance.  If  families  are  large,  the  number  of  children  to 
be  schooled  is  proportionately  great;  which  under  some  conditions 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  under  other  conditions 
would  increase  their  cost.  Then  the  larger  the  relative  number  of 
adult  males,  and  the  greater  their  producing  power,  the  higher  their 
intelligence  and  educational  needs,  and  the  greater  their  ability  to 
provide  the  sinews  for  educational  warfare.  We  need  not  enter  upon 
the  correlation  of  the  size  of  the  family  and  its  material  condition.  It 
still  remains  true  today,  however,  as  in  the  day  of  Solomon,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  In  respect  to  educational  pos- 
sibilities, there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  a  community  having 
a  high  ratio  of  adult  male  population  of  large  wealth-producing  power, 
and  a  community  having  a  small  ratio  of  such  population  with  small 
wealth-producing  power.  The  country  taken  together  in  1890-91 
showed  surprising  variations  in  this  respect.  There  were  91.4  tax- 
payers for  each  100  children  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age;  but  in 
different  sections  the  ratio  varied  from  65.9  to  100  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral states  to  156.7  to  100  in  the  Western  states.  In  South  Carolina 
there  were  fifty-five  adult  males,  thirty-two  of  whom  were  colored  men, 
to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  school  100  children.  Comparing  the 
taxpayer  factor  with  the  per  capita  tax  for  education,  some  very  strik- 
ing results  are  obtained.  Dr.  Harris  has  shown*  that  in  Montana  a 
contribution  of  $5.85  per  taxpayer  furnished  in  1890-91  $16.02  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  while  in  Texas  a  contribution  of  $6.55 
per  taxpayer  produced  a  result  of  only  $4.48  for  each  child. 
Mississippi,  after  raising  per  taxpayer  about  half  of  what  Nevada 
raised,  had  only  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  the  latter  state  for  each 
child  of  school  age.  The  causes  that  affect  the  ratio  of  school  child- 
ren to  the  adult  population  are  beside  the  present  inquiry.  But  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  an  educational  factor  of  much  value. 

Little  logical  acumen  would  be  required  to  see  either  the  educa- 
tional value  or  the  social  congruence  of  such  factors  as(i)  the  wealth 
per  capita  of  the  country  or  any  state  in  it,  (2)  the  expenditure  per 
capita  for  public  education,  (3)  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose 
per  pupil  in  the  schools,  and  (4)  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  taking  the 

j^Report  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  page  24, 
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population  10  years  old  and  more  into  the  account.     These  items  are 

shown  in  the  following  table: 

1234 

North  Atlantic  States $1*132  $2.76  $23.65  6.2 

South  Atlantic  States 579  .96  8.25  40.3 

North  Central  States 1,129  2.81  19.96  6.7 

South  Central  States 583  .98  7. 59  39. 5 

Western  States 2,250  3.55  34.03  11. 3 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  statistics  are  now 
several  years  old. 

Perhaps  I  should  observe  that  statistics  may  be  taken  too  seriously. 
We  need  not  now  examine  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Buckle  and 
others  like  him  have  sought  to  show  that  man  has  no  free  agency,  but 
that  society  is  governed  in  all  its  movements  by  laws  as  fixed  as  those 
of  material  nature.  It  answers  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  the 
highest  state  of  education  is  not  always  found  in  the  most  populous, 
the  richest,  or  the  most  homogeneous  states.  France  is  much  richer 
than  Germany,  but  she  is  inferior  in  education.  England  is  far  richer 
than  Scotland,  and  has  been  behind  her  in  popular  education  since  the 
time  of  John  Knox.  Rhode  Island  is  the  richest  and  most  populous, 
relatively,  of  the  North  Atlantic  states,  but  she  has  never  led  the 
American  common  school  column.  There  are  other  factors  than 
those  that  are  distinctly  sociological  which  enter  into  the  problem. 
Educational  traditions  and  ideals,  public  spirit,  and  force  of  character, 
all  tell.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to  follow 
this  line  -of  argument  to  the  extent  of  excluding  or  belittling  the 
material  factors  that  enter  into  public  education  and  all  similar  social 
interests. 

The  line  of  thought  followed  in  this  paper  is  sustained  by  the 
Michigan  statistics  of  illiteracy,  collected  by  the  state  census  office  in 
1894.  Three  groups  of  statistics  drawn  from  the  published  bulletin 
will  be  given. 

I.  Ratio  of  the  total  population  of  the  state  10  years  of  age  and 
more,  unable  to  read  and  write,  30  in  one  1000. 

Ratio  of  the  native-born  population  in  the  state  10  years  of  age 
and  more,  unable  to  read  and  write,  21  in  1000. 

Ratio  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  the  state  10  years  of  age 
and  more,  unable  to  read  and  write,  84  in  1000. 

These  ratios  cause  no  surprise  and  call  for  no  particular  comment. 

II.  The  ratio  of  foreign-born  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in 
the  state  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  the  number  of  such 
persons  in  the  cities  of  the  state  were  practically  the  same,  viz.,  84  in 
1000.     Nor  does  this  result  create  surprise. 
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III.  Ratio  of  native-born  population  of  the  state  lo  years  old  or 
more,  unable  to  read  or  write,  21  in  1000. 

Ratio  of  the  native-born  population  of  the  cities  of  the  state  10 
years  old  or  more,  unable  to  read  or  write,  14  in  1000. 

On  this  basis  the  showing  against  the  state  as  a  whole  compared 
with  the  cities  taken  together  is  50  per  cent.  But  if  we  set  the 
cities  against  the  remainder  of  the  state,  or  the  rural  districts,  the 
showing  is  more  favorable  for  the  one  and  much  more  unfavorable  for 
the  other. 

Ratio  of  the  native-born  population  of  the  country  districts  10 
years  old  or  more  unable  to  read  or  write,  24  in  1,000. 

Ratio  of  the  native-born  population  of  the  cities  10  years  of  age  or 
more,  unable  to  read  or  write,  14  in  1,000. 

The  ratio  in  the  country  districts  is  70  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
the  cities.  If  the  country  rate  of  illiteracy  could  be  reduced  to  the 
city  rate  —  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  the  country  level  of  intelli- 
gence, as  measured  by  this  test,  could  be  brought  up  to  the  city  level 
—  the  number  of  native-born  illiterates  of  the  given  age  would  be 
reduced  about  8,000. 

These  last  rates  are  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
opinion.  How  far  they  are  supported  by  the  statistics  of  other  states 
I  am  unable  to  say;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  measured  by 
the  reading-and-writing  test,  the  rural  districts  of  Michigan  arc  quite 
behind  the  cities.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Michigan  is  compar- 
atively a  new  state;  that  much  of  it  is  thinly  settled;  that  it  contains 
large  lumbering  and  mining  districts,  and  that  these  facts  explain  the 
greater  illiteracy  of  the  country  district.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to 
follow  the  inquiry  into  the  counties,  and  ascertain  the  exact  situation. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  parts  of  Michigan  the 
cities  as  a  rule  surpass  the  counties  as  wholes  in  respect  to  popular 
intelligence.  The  city  of  Detroit  ranks  distinctly  higher  than  Wayne 
county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cities 
of  Grand  Rapids  and  Ann  Arbor  as  compared  with  Kent  and  Washte- 
naw counties.  No  doubt  several  facts  enter  into  the  explanation  of 
this  sta:e  of  things,  but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  inferiority 
of  the  schools. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  of  rural  schools  and 
education  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  series  of  charts  showing 
the  more  important  educational  statistics  of  Ohio,  prepared  by  Dr. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876;  and  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  chart  showing  the  size  of  the  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Then  in  the  Western  Reserve,  where 
social  conditions  affecting  schools  began  to  change  as  early  as   1850, 
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I  had  right  around  me  a  most  impressive  object  lesson.  I  publicly 
urged  the  consolidation  of  schools  as  a  means  necessary  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  I  shall  venture  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  an 
address  that  I  delivered  and  published  in  1878: 

Centralization  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  There  must  be 
fewer  school  officers,  fewer  schools,  fewer  teachers,  and  more  pupils  in  the 
school.  You  cannot  have  a  fire  without  fuel  or  school  without  scholars.  The 
Western  Reserve  Yankee  is  very  conservative.  Having  always  had  a  scbool- 
hcuse  on  the  corner  of  his  own  farm  or  of  his  neighbor's  farm,  he  cannot  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  idea  of  sending  his  children  to  school  three  or  four  miles  away. 
But  in  many  places  it  must  come  to  that^in  time;  in  such  towns  [as  those  men- 
tioned] the  children  will  be  taught  in  consolidated  schools  or  not  at  all.  People 
will  not  long  be  so  absurd  as  to  keep  up  a  district  school  for  three  scholars. 
When  they  make  up  their  minds*  to  the  inevitable,  which  is  in  this  case  also  the 
desirable,  they  will  find  that  the  necessary  steps  are  both  few  and  short.  It  will 
be  found  both  cheaper  and  better  to  carry  the  children  to  the  distant  school  than 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

I  now  hear,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  Western  Reserve  is 
beginning  to  move  in  this  direction.  The  necessary  legislation  has 
been  procured  in  several  cases,  and  the  schools  of  several  townships 
have  been  more  or  less  consolidated.  Old  buildings  are  abandoned, 
if  necessary,  and  new  ones  built.  The  schools  and  teachers  are  much 
reduced  in  numbers  and  greatly  improved  in  quality.  A  competent 
correspondent  on  the  ground  writes  me  as  follows:  **We  carry  the 
children  to  and  from  the  school  when  necessary  in  closed  hacks  hired 
at  public  expense.  We  get  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  large 
numbers;  we  can  classify  according  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils ;  we  are  able  to  have  a  much  better  grade  of  teachers  without 
any  increase  of  taxes ;  we  secure  a  more  uniform  attendance,  and  the 
children  are  never  tardy;  the  instruction  is  at  once  better  and 
cheaper. "  He  adds  that  those  people  who  are  always  opposed  to  new 
methods  meeting  changed  conditions  are  opposed  to  the  movement, 
but  the  opinion  is  spreading  that  the  country  district  school  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  educational  demands  of  the  time. 

This  is  progress.  There  is  little  more  reason  for  having  eight  or 
ten' district  schools  in  a  sparsely  populated  Ohio  or  Michigan  town- 
ship than  there  is  for  having  an  equal  number  of  churches. 
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SuPKRiNDKNTKNT  Law TON  B.  EvANS,  Augusta,  Ga. — It  is  in  ihe  nature  of 
people  to  collect  in  communities.  Man  is  the  most  gregarious  of  animals. 
His  social  instincts  and  capacities  impel  him  to  build  cities  and  enjoy  living  in 
them.     This  explains   the  ambition  of  the  American  youth  to  live  in  a  big  town. 

Our  American  idea  has  been  to  make  our  cities  so  great,  so  beautiful,  so 
attractive,  and  so  full  of  opportunity  that  everybody  will  desert  the  fields  and 
farms  and  move  right  in. 

The  educational  thought  of  our  age  has  been  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  city  school  systems.  So  we  hear  of  the  great  schools  at  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  a  score  of  other  places,  but  I  am  yet  to 
hear  of  a  single  county  or  township  of  rural  population  the  excellence  of  whose 
schools  entitled  them  to  national  repute.  The  emphasis  of  our  thought  has  been 
placed  long  and  devotedly  on  city  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  true  that  cities  are  the  centers  of  highest  civilization.  Our  human 
nature  has  made  them  so.  Architecture,  art,  literature,  schools,  fashion  reach 
their  highest  forms  when  people  strive  with  each  other  for  display.  The  very 
contact  of  people  civilizes  them. 

Cities  are  als<j  the  centers  of  greatest  iniquity.  The  worthless,  the  idle,  the 
contentious,  the  wicked  gravitate  toward  large  centers.  Extremes  of  virtue  and 
vice  meet.  The  force  of  cities  is  centripetal,  and  attracts  everything  good  and 
bad  alike. 

But  cities  do  not  develop  individuality.  There  is  a  leveling  influence  about 
them  that  merges  individuals  into  masses,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  a  vol- 
canic genius  will  break  through  the  hard  crust  and  rise  up  out  of  the  burning  level 
i)f  great  city  life.  The  highest  types  of  individuality — the  strong  and  independ- 
ent men  of  our  nation — have  been  born  and  bred  in  village  or  rural  homes,  away 
from  the  turmoil  of  city  life,  in  quiet  and  serious  communion  with  Nature  in 
her  grand  and  ennobling  forms. 

Now  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  our  population  lives  outside  of 
cities.  It  is  the  people  of  the  villages  and  farms  who  produce  the  food,  and  raise 
the*  cotton,  and  fell  the  timber  that  form  the  basis  of  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures.    The  rural  population  must  always  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  any  country. 

We  need  skilled  labor  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  city.  We  need  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  management  of  a  farm  as  well  as  of  a  great  factory.  We  need 
business  methods  here  as  well  as  in  the  great  commercial  houses  of  the  city.  We 
need  economy  of  effort,  and  conservation  of  force,  and  adaptation  of  invention 
and  discovery  here  if  we  need  it  anywhere.  And  we  need  culture  and  refinement 
among  the  country  people.  Music,  painting,  books  and  all  the  evidences  of  a 
higher  kind  of  life  are  as  proper  on  the  farms  as  in  the  cities.  The  more  highly 
educated  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are,  the  more  capable  they  will  be  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  improvements  in  machinery,  of  economizing  time  and 
labor  in  producing  raw  material,  and  the  more  time  they  will  have  to  devote  to 
culture  and  the  higher  arts  of  civilization.  They  will  reach  the  same  results  as 
now  in  less  time,  and  will  live  more  comfortably  and  more  happily. 

That  farm  life  is  behind  city  life  in  development  is  due  in  some  part  to  the 
isolation  of  the  rural  population.     Men  live  too  far  apart  and  see  each  other  too 
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seldom  to  exert  a  refining  influence  over  each  other.  In  other  part  it  is  due  to 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  educating  the  people  of  the  city. 

It  is  quite  time  that  we  change  the  emphasis  of  our  study,  and  turn  aside 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  excellencies  of  our  city  schools  and  consider  the 
necessities  of  our  rural  schools. 

The  wisest  policy  is  to  frame  some  educational  scheme  that  will  keep  the 
people  in  the  country;  that  will  stop  the  exodus  from  the  farms;  that  will  make 
the  rural  population  content;  that  will  make  them  enlightened  and  prosperous. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  tht  county  or  township  is  the  proper  unit  of  educa- 
tional organization.  If  one  system  of  schools  can  be  made  to  extend  over  a 
whole  county,  including  the  city  and  villages,  the  organization  will  be  upon  the 
basis  of  territory.  By  this  means  the  entire  country  can,  after  a  while,  be 
brought  under  uniform  organization.  So  long*  as  the  organization  is  by  cities, 
we  merely  organize  by  locality,  which  can  never  be  uniform  nor  entire.  It  will 
always  remain  a  one-sided  development. 

A  proper  policy  is  to  induce  the  people  hereafter  to  organize  by  area  rather 
than  by  spots.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  give  to  the  rural  child  the  same 
school  advantages  as  to  the  city  child,  and  there  is  every  reason  in  equity  and 
good  sense  why  these  advantages  should  be  the  same. 

I  come  from  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  organization,  and  it  may  not  be 
ainiss  to  let  you  know  something  of  the  schools  of  Richmond  County,  Georgia, 
in  which  county  is  situated  the  thriving  city  of  Augusta.  Here,  for  the  past 
iwenty-five  years,  has  been  in  operation  what  is  known  as  the  county  system. 

One  board  of  education,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  one-third  of  the  membership  expiring  every  year,  has 
charge  of  the  entire  school  interests  of  the  city  of  Augusta  and  of  the  county  of 
Richmond.  This  board  of  education  has  the  unique  power  of  levying  a  school 
tax  directly  upon  the  people  of  the  county,  without  revision  by  any  other  author- 
ity and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount.  The  school  tax  is  levied  and 
collected  at  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  property  of  the  county,  whether  it  is  in  the 
city  or  out  of  it.     This  forms  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county. 

When  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
amount  raised  by  any  ward  of  the  city  or  any  district  of  the  county,  but  the  fund 
is  distributed  according  to  the  necessities  of  each  ward  and  district,  determined  by 
the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  The  school  fund  of  the  whole  county  is 
raised  by  a  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  county,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  school  population  of  each  community.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  com- 
munity rich  in  naught  else  but  children  will  get  a  flourishing  school,  paid  for 
by  their  wealthy   but  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  city  is  annually 
spent  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  city  has  nine-tenths  of  the  taxable  property 
but  only  three-fourths  of  the  school  population.  So  it  happens  that  the  rural 
schools  may  pay  one-tenth  of  the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one-fourth 
of  it.  Augusta  has  spent  in  the  past  twenty  years  the  sum  of  $200,000  in  building 
schoolhouses  and  paying  school  teachers  for  the  children  who  live  in  the  country 
districts  around  her.  Augusta  has  shown  her  faith  in  the  proposition,  that  every 
city  needs  to  be  environed  by  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  contented  rural 
population. 

When  it  comes  to  teachers,  the  same  qualifications  are  demanded  for  rural 
schools  as  for  city  schools.  Upon  the  regular  examination  terms,  and  upon  the 
issuing  of  licenses  to  teach,  an  applicant  does  not  know  whether  he  will  teach  in 
the  city  or  out  of  it  and  to  many  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference.     And  I  know 
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whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  there  are  young  women  graduates  of  normal 
colleges  doing  high-grade  work  in  country  schools  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  and  doing  it  happily  and  cheerfully.  We  believe  firmly  in  the  further 
proposition  that  a  country  school  is  entitled  to  as  good  a  teacher  as  a  city  school, 
and  that  those  who  live  in  the  fields  are  as  deserving  of  education  as  those  who 
dwell  beside  the  asphalt.  Carlisle  must  have  had  a  country  child  in  his  mind 
when  he  said,  "This  I  consider  a  great  tragedy,  that  one  soul  should  remain  in 
ignorance  that  has  capacity  for  higher  things." 

The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  can  be.  City  and  country  teachers 
are  paid  about  the  same  salaries.  They  get  it  at  the  end  of  every  month  and  on 
the  same  day.  The  certainty  and  the  regularity  of  a  fixed  compensation  creates 
a  sense  of  security,  safety  and  comfort  in  a  teacher,  and  accordingly  increases 
his  efficiency.  No  teacher  can  do  his  best  work  where  he  works  at  starvation 
rates,  is  paid  once  every  three  or  four  months,  and  often  in  scrip  that  he  must 
discount.  There  is  much  philosophy  and  also  economv  in  the  maxim  that  advises 
us  to  pay  a  public  servant  well  and  watch  him  closely.  So  we  make  no  distinc- 
tion of  locality.  First-class  work  is  worth  as  much  twenty  miles  from  town  as  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

So  far  as  length  of  term  is  concerned,  the  schools  all  run  nine  calendar 
months.  They  all  begin  at  the  same  time  and  close  at  the  same  time.  During 
the  last  year  every  child  in  the  county,  regardless  of  where  he  lived,  was  offered 
nine  months  of  actual  tuition. 

So  far  as  schoolhouses  are  concerned,  these  are  located  in  rural  districts  so 
as  to  be  on  an  average  of  four  miles  apart.  No  child  is  out  of  walking  distance 
of  a  school  running  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  taught  by  a  good  teacher. 
These  houses  are  owned  by  the  board  of  education,  and  cost  from  $300  to  $2500 
each,  according  to  size  and  equipment. 

One  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county.  The  same 
degree  of  efficiency  that  should  attend  the  supervision  of  city  schools  is  likewise 
extended  to  the  country  schools.  One  expert  for  all  is  the  theory,  and  so  far 
as  human  effort  can  avail  is  carried  out  in  practice.  The  same  course  of  study  is 
prescribed  for  the  pupils,  and  the  same  course  of  professional  reading  is  required 
of  the  teachers.  The  teachers  of  the  city  schools  meet  for  instruction  once  a 
week.  The  teachers  of  the  country  meet  once  a  month,  and  in  addition  have  a 
one  week's  institute  in  the  summer  months. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  schools  of 
which  I  assumed  charge  thirteen  years  ago.  That  it  has  its  defects  of  manage- 
ment and  its  grave  faults  I  am  prepare  to  admit.  These  I  need  not  enumerate 
at  this  time.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  no  one  knows  what  they  are,  and  that  they 
are,  more  surely  than  I  do.  What  institution  devised  and  controlled  by  an  im- 
perfect humanity  is  without  the  faults  that  are  incident  to  us  as  men?  That  our 
system  is  projected  upon  the  proper  theory,  for  all  our  population,  and  for  all 
the  boys  and  girls  under  our  tuition,  I  firmly  believe. 

There  are  two  other  systems  in  Georgia  organized  upon  a  similar  plan,  one 
for  Savannah  and  the  county  of  Chatham,  and  the  other  for  Macon  and  the 
county  of  Bibb.  Because  it  is  rather  unique  and  interesting,  and  presents  some 
phases  of  the  rural  problem  worthy  of  your  consideration,  is  my  sufficient  excuse 
for  presenting  it  to  your  attention. 

W.  W.  Pendergast,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Minnesota. — 
"What  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools?"  is  constantly 
asked  and  never  satisfactorily  answered.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  a  condition 
which  needs  help,  that  they  are  far  below  the  city  schools  in  good  management. 
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has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  way 
of  qualification,  for  during  this  half  century  these  same  rural  schools  have  con- 
tinued to  furnish  the  best  brain  and  muscle  of  the  country.  Whenever  the 
teaching  force  in  the  cities  gets  below  par  an  ijifusion  of  fresh  blood  from  the 
country  in  depended  upon  to  bring  it  up  to  its  normal  level.  The  best  business 
men  in  all  the  great  marts  of  trade,  the  clerks  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores 
who  are  the  most  reliable  or  who  give  the  best  satisfaction,  almost  invariably 
come  from  these  schools.  Patriotism  is  here  so  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
boys  that  it  finds  a  permanent  abiding  place.  Yet  the  yearly  terms  of  these 
country  schools  are  little  more  than  half  as  long  as  those  in  the.  city,  while  the 
disparity  in  the  rate  of  taxation  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  absolutely  appalling. 
In  our  own  state,  for  instance,  the  great  cities  build  the  best  schoolhouses  in  the 
world,secure  the  highest-priced  teachers,  furnish  the  most  approved  equipments 
for  a  special  tax  of  about  two  to  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  in  the  outlying 
districts  a  special  tax  of  twelve  to  twenty-five  mills  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Still  the  best  scholars  in  our  high  and  normal  schools  today  are  those  who  come 
from  these  high-taxed,  struggling  districts.  Principals  and  superintendents 
of  the  best  graded  schools  in  the  state  say  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
have  these  boys  and  girls  for  examples  of  studiousness  and  good  scholarship. 
Though  in  the  country  the  yearly  terms  are  short,  the  pupils  attend  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  make  the  most  of  the  limited  time  allotted  them. 

The  welfare  of  the  school,  the  advancement  of  the  scholars,  the  words  of 
commendation  from  their  teachers,  their  own  consciousness  of  mental  growth,  all 
stimulate  them  to  further  and  higher  efforts.  During  the  vacations  the  coming 
school  term  and  its  work  are  discussed,  so  that  when  a  scholar  enters  school  he 
knows  what  to  do  and  sets  about  it  with  a  will,  knowing  that  "a  work  well  begun 
is  half  done."  In  the  country  each  pupil  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
others,  and  not  only  with  the  pupils  themselves  but  with  the  parents.  All  the 
families  enjoy  this  close  intimacy.and  there  is  a  generous  and  healthful  emulation 
continually  pushing  them  forward  to  nobler  efforts  and  inspiring  greater  zeal. 
The  mixing  up  of  all  grades  in  one  room  is  not  altogether  without  its  compensa- 
tions. It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  younger  pupils  to  hear  the  older  ones 
recite,  and  many  a  young  pupil  has  felt  an  incentive  to  be  something  higher  and 
better  as  he  sees  what  the  best  scholars  in  the  school  have  done  before  him. 

Farmers'  children  have  other  work  to  do  outside  the  schools.  This  needs  brain 
power  and  good  judgment.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  cannot  always  be  with 
them;  a  great  deal  is  left,  not  only  for  them  to  do,  but  to  determine  how  to  do. 
At  first  many  mistakes  will  be  made.  They  will  notice  these  mistakes  them- 
selves, or,  if  they  do  not,  their  attention  will  be  sharply  called  to  them,  and  their 
next  plan  must  be  one  that  will  avoid  such  disasters.  So,  when  out  of  school,  they 
are  constantly  strengthening  judgment,  which  is  the  supreme  end  of  all  education. 
If  "nature  is  the  basis,"  then  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  have  a  wonder- 
ful advantage.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  more  work  in  a  given 
time  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  term  should  be  shortened.  Rather  should 
those  schools  be  favored  which  show  the  best  percentage  of  returns. 

In  what  has  been  said,  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  country 
schools  are  doing  better  work  than  they  would  if  they  had  greater  advantages; 
for  instance,  if  they  had  more  months  of  school  in  the  year,  if  they  had  better 
teachers,  better  schoolhouses,  better  equipments.  I  have  been  trying  to  show 
that  there  are  some  things  in  their  favor  of  which  they  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage.     The  great  difficulty  in  their  way  is  the  burden  which  the  school 
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imposes  compared  with  that  which  their  neighbors  in  the  city  are  compelled  to 
carry.  The  difference  between  a  rate  of  four  mills  and  fourteen  mills  is  altogether 
too  wide,  and,  as  these  boys  and  girls  are  all  the  children  of  the  state,  the  state. 
should  do  more  than  it  does  now>in  the  matter  of  their  education. 

Till  within  a  few  years  Minnesota  simply  compelled  the  districts  to  educate 
their  own  children.  But  this  was  very  unfair,  for  the  reason  that  in  one  part  of 
the  state  the  cost  is,  as  we  have  seen,  many  times  as  great  as  in  another  portion, 
while  the  children  of  that  particular  locality  are  not  expected  to  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  spend  their  after  lives  in  the  little  three- 
mile  square  district  where  they  have  received  their  early  education.  The  best 
of  them  arc  called  for  in  all  directions.  We  see  streams  of  them  from  every 
county  flowing  toward  the  ciiy,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  refluent  tide.  It  is 
fair,  then,  that  the  stale  itself  should  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  burden  of  edu- 
cating these  children.  The  country  schools  need  less  pity  and  more  justice  and 
fair  treatment.  The  general  government  should  appropriate  about  one  dollar  for 
every  pupil  who  attends  school  three  months  in  any  public-school  district  in  the 
United  States;  each  state  should  raise  two  mills  to  be  appropriated  in  the  current 
school  fund;  each  county  should  also  raise  two  mills,  and  each  school  district 
should  sustain  an  eight-monihs'  school,  providing  it  could  be  done  without  mak- 
ing the  district  rate,  including  the  state  and  county  school  taxes,  over  eight  or 
ten  mills,  which  should  be  the  limit.  But  if  any  rate  less  than  this  would  not 
give  them  the  full  term  of  school,  each  district  should  levy  that  amount,  and  hold 
a  school  as  long  as  the  funds  so  raised  would  allow.  Should  this  yield  more 
than  required  for  current  expenses  the  surplus  could  be  used  for  buildings. 

There  must  be  some  plan  for  more  thorough  and  more  frequent  supervision. 
This  can  best  be  brought  about  by  a  provision  that  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  general  government  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Localities  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  levy  taxes  for  what  seems  to  them  a  comparatively  useless 
expenditure,  but  they  would  gladly  welcome  it  if  given  by  the  government. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  have  the  teachers  selected  by  those 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  their  qualifications,  and  their  pecul- 
iarities, and  whose  judgment  would  decide  w^here  each  one  should  be  located. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  great  need  of  the  country  schools  is  ample  means  for 
carrying  on  those  schools  properly.  The  results  already  attained  under  present 
financial  straits  are  but  an  earnest  of  what  might  confidently  be  expected  with 
those  embarrassments  removed.  A  larger  fund  could  be  used  most  beneficially 
to  secure  a  more  extended  supervision,  more  intelligent  selection  of  teachers, 
more  useful  apparatus,  more  school  libraries,  better  equipments  of  all  kinds,  and 
longer  school  years. 

All  this  can  be  successfully  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of  state  and 
national  governments. 

Superintendent  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell,  Mass. — The  state  of  Massachusetts 
has  done  much  for  its  rural  schools  through  its  half  dozen  agents  of  the  board  of 
education,  who  spend  their  whole  time  visiting  schools,  holding  institutes, 
counseling  with  teachers  and  school  committees,  etc.,  and  by  the  judicious 
distribution  of  the  income  of  a  state  fund  which  now  amounts  to  several  million 
dollars.  I  have,  however,  only  time  to  speak  briefly  of  one  measure  which 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  Bay  State,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance.  I  refer  to  the  state's  system  of  district  superintendence. 
By  a  law  passed  in  iSSS  any  two  or  more  tow^ns  (the  latter  being  with  ns 
what     would,    I    think,    be  called     townships    in    most  states),  the  valuation   of 
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each  of  which  does  not  exceed  $2,500,000,  with  an  aggregate  of  not  more 
than  fifty  nor  less  than  tweny-five  school  in  all,  may  unite  in  the  employment  of 
a  superintendent  toward  whose  salary  the  state  will  contribute  $750.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  district  shall  pay  at  least  as  much  more,  so  that  the  superintend- 
ent's salary  cannot  be  less  than  $1500,  and  may  be  as  much  more  as  the  towns 
choose  to  pay.  As  a  further  inducement  to  towns  to  unite  in  such  districts  the 
state  appropriates  an  additional  sum  of  $500  to  be  used  in  paying  for  better 
teachers  and  longer  terms.  This  offer  has  proved  so  attractive  that  all  except  a 
few  of  the  smaller  towns  have  accepted  it,  thus  bringing  more  than  91  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  the  state  under  the  direct  care  of  a  superintendent  who  gives 
his  whole  time  to  the  work.  The  salary  is  such  as  to  pay  for  ability  and  profes- 
sional training.  From  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify  that  these  superintend- 
ents are  among  the  brightest  and  most  energetic  schoolmen  of  the  state,  and 
their  zeal  has  already  largely  revolutionized  the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
increased  demand  for  normal  schools  which  is  to  give  us  five  new  ones  in  the  im- 
mediate future  is  largely  due  to  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  professional  train- 
ing for  their  teachers.  Under  their  persuasive  influence  upon  committeemen  wages 
have  been  increased,  better  teachers  are  obtained,  and  their  tenure  of  office  has 
been  lengthened;  new  methods  have  been  introduced  and  courses  of  study  have 
been  improved;  teachers'  institutes,  meetings,  and  reading  circles  have  been 
multiplied;  schoolhouses  and  school  books  have  received  more  attention,  the  per 
cent  of  attendance  has  been  considerably  increased ;  and,  in  short,  their  influ- 
ence, exerted  in  more  ways  than  I  have  time  to  mention,  has  already  effected  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state,  and  is  bound,  I  think,  to 
do  still  more  for  them  in  the  near  future.  I  commend  this  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem, therefore,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  schools. 

Superintendent  H.  SABiN,Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  great  trouble  in  connection 
with  rural  schools  all  over  the  land  to-day  is  the  low  state  of  public  opinion.  Our 
efforts  will  be  futile  until  we  contrive  some  way  to  stir  people  up  to  the  magni- 
tude of  this  question.  Every  child  in  the  land  is  entitled  to  the  best  school  privi- 
leges possible  under  the  circumstances,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex  or 
color.  We  need  in  every  state  men  like  Horace  Mann  to  go  among  the  common 
people  and  preach  the  gospel  of  education.  Nothing  deterred  him  from  his 
work;  nothing  turned  him  aside  from  his  mission.  As,  for  instance,  when  he 
went  to  Pittsfield,  and  found  no  hall  ready, — no  preparations  for  his  meeting, — 
he  called  upon  Governor  Briggs,  and  together  they  found  rooms,  swept  the  hall, 
arranged  the  seats  and  made  fires,  and  when  it  was  time  for  the  address  to  begin 
a  respectable  audience  found  comfortable  surroundings.  This  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  zeal  and  determination  which  characterized  his  work. 

Superintendent  Eugene  Bouton,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Superintendent  Sabin 
has  made  mention  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  the  days  when  its  famous  Governor 
Briggs  had  occasion  to  assist  Horace  Mann  in  sweeping  one  of  its  schoolrooms  for 
a  teachers'  meeting.  You  will,  I  trust,  permit  me,  as  the  representative  of  that 
beautiful  and  cultured  city,  to  say  that  it  has,  during  the  past  year,  shown  its 
appreciation  of  education  by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $300,000  for 
the  erection  of  new  schoolhouses.  One  of  these  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  high- 
souled  governor  who  did  not  hesitate  to  forward  the  cause  of  public  education  by 
the  lowliest  service,  when  the  advancement  of  that  cause  demanded  such  help  at 
his  bands.    While  tendering  the  regrets  of  my  city  that  its  janitor  did  not  in  those 
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old  days  show  more  consideration  for  the  eminent  educator  who  honored  it  by 
his  presence,  permit  it  to  congratulate  itself  that  the  neglect  was  remedied  by 
its  most  distinguished  citizen,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  honored  chief  magis- 
trates that  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ever  had,  and  that  the  seed  then 
sown  has  produced  so  abundantly. 

The  subject  under  discussion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  two  divisions,  taxa- 
tion and  supervision.  In  reference  to  taxation,  I  think  that  the  area  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  schools  should  be  large  enough  to  secure  reasonable  equal- 
ity of  burdens  and  a  fairly  equal  distribution  of  means  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  Whatever  plan  will  best  secure  these  ends  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
one  to  follow.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  county  system.  One  county  may  con- 
tain a  large  city  and  abundant  wealth,  like  the  county  of  Richmond  in  Georgia, 
and  next  to  it  may  be  a  county  as  far  inferior  to  it  in  taxable  property  as  the  ordi- 
nary rural  township  is  poorer  than  the  average  city.  It  is  not  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  support  of  schools  by  the  county  system  will,  of  necessity,  secure  more 
uniformity  of  burdens  and  means  than  taxation  under  the  township  system.  In 
either  case  there  is  likely  to  be  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  of  burdens  and 
means  if  the  entire  state  constitutes  a  supplementary  area  of  taxation  and  if 
the  weaker  schools  of  the  state  are  aided  by  the  funds  thus  derived. 

In  reference  to  supervision,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  results  will  not  be 
secured  if  the  area  is  too  large  to  be  properly  covered  by  the  supervisor.  The 
average  county  is  too  large  for  close  supervision  by  one  person.  He  may  be 
able  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  schools  of  two  or  three  townships  or  a  city  of 
moderate  size.  But  the  average  county  is  certainly  a  much  larger  area  than  one 
person  can  supervise  closely  enough  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Superintendent  John  D.  Worthington,  Public  Schools  of  Harford  County. 
Maryland. — It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  feature  of  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Hinsdale  so  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  emphasis  he  lays  upon  the  need  of 
larger  and  fewer  rural  schools. 

This  is  a  problem  not  met  with  in  maintaining  city  schools,  but  there  are 
various  ill-digested  reasons  which  prompt  the  ordinary  country  patron  to  desire 
a  school  at  the  end  of  his  lane.  Such  schools  are  ruinously  expensive  for  even 
the  lowest  grade  of  service.  I  recall  in  my  own  county  a  school,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  enrolls  twelve  or  four- 
teen pupils,  and  costs  per  capita  50  per  cent,  more  for  the  very  cheapest  service 
than  the  town  school  some  two  miles  distant,  although  the  latter  enrolls  450 
pupils,  and  commands  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

Much  money  is  saved  if  the  school  authorities  are  empowered  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  such  pupils  to  the  adjoining  school,  while  the  advantages  of 
being  under  a  strong  teacher,  having  the  benefits  of  competition  in  class  and  the 
ennobling  influence  of  a  wider  range  of  fellow  students  outside,  are  beyond 
measure. 

The  country  school  bears  a  very  different  relation  to  the  people  it  reaches 
from  the  city  school.  It  is  second  only  to  the  church  frequently  found  by  its 
side.  It  is  the  center  of  all  the  best  influences  which  help  to  uplift  its  people. 
Hence  its  opportunities  for  good  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  ability 
increases  to  command  a  strong  teacher  and  a  complete  equipment,  build  up  its 
circulating  library,  and  draw  to  it  as  a  common  center  the  best  people  of  its 
section. 

The  proper  section  to  tax  in  order  to  furnish  necessary  means  to  support 
country  schools  is  of  the  first  importance.     Many  a  school  district  is  too  poor  to 
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support  its  school  alone;  it  must  have  outside  aid  or  the  school  will  be  a  feeble 
one  with  a  short  school  year. 

The  first  unit  of  taxation  should  be  the  state.  Since  the  state  establishes  a 
system  of  free  education  because  she  cannot  afford  to  have  her  control  in  the 
hands  of  illiterates,  it  is  no  hardship  that  all  her  citizens  should  contribute  the 
minimum  amount  of  tax,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  state  in  pro- 
portion to  the  school-going  population.  And  to  the  extent  that  she  commits  her- 
self in  a  generil  way  to  the  task  of  furnishing  free  education,  she  should  exercise 
a  general  but  not  a  scrutinizing  supervision  over  the  grade  of  teachers  to  be 
employed,  the  course  of  study,  and  local  management.  The  territory  is  too  large 
and  the  people  too  varied  in  birth,  occupation,  wealth,  and  environment  for  her 
to  go  farther  than  this. 

But  just  as  the  state  is  too  large  a  working  unit,  so  the  borough  or  township 
is  too  small  to  yield  the  best  results,  and  poor  sections  will  inevitably  find  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  the*  county  generally  con- 
tains a  unified  people,  and  is  not  so  large  in  area  that  it  cannot  be  personally 
managed  by  one  school  board  and  overlooked  by  one  active  superintendent. 

He  is  the  proper  official  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  state  normal  schools 
in  furnishing  teachers,  and  if  his  certificates  are  graded  according  to  scholarship 
shown  at  the  examination,  and  classified  according  to  professional  skill  shown 
in  the  schoolroom  (salaries  to  depend  upon  both  of  these)  the  best  method  will 
be  pursued  to  secure  good  teachers. 

One  error,  it  seems  to  me,  is  made  in  the  system  outlined  by  Superintendent 
Evans.  The  expense  of  living  in  large  towns  and  cities  is  so  much  above  that 
of  purely  rural  districts  that  salaries  there  should  be  sufficiently  raised  that  a 
city  teacher's  net  income  might  equal  a  rural  teacher's.  Otherwise  the  system 
is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  throughout  the  state  of  Maryland, and  I  believe 
it  is  the  true  way  to  meet  the  rural-school  problem.  From  it  may  be  expected 
absolute  uniformity  and  a  fair  degree  of  unity. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  (in  closing  discussion):  I  regret  that  the  discussion  has  taken 
in  part  the  trend  that  it  has  taken.  What  has  been  said  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania  systems  is  all  interesting,  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  state  school  sys- 
tems can  be  made  uniform.  A  state  school  system  to  be  efficient  and  useful  must 
rest  directly  upon  the  political  organization  of  the  state.  The  people  of  a  state  will, 
and  in  fact  must,  use  the  same  organs  for  carrying  on  their  schools  that  they  use 
for  other  public  purposes.  The  New  England  states  make  large  use  of  the  town 
and  small  use  of  the  county  for  all  such  purposes.  Virginia  and  the  southern 
states  generally  make  large  use  of  the  county  and  no  use  of  the  town  whatever. 
In  the  New  England  sense  there  are  no  towns  in  the  South;  or  townships,  as 
we  say  in  the  West.  The  old  Middle  States  and  most  of  the  Western  States  lay 
less  emphasis  upon  the  town  or  township  and  more  upon  the  county  than  the 
New  England  States.  They  lay  less  stress  upon  the  county  than  the  South.  These 
three  methods  of  local  government  are  known  to  writers  on  institutional  subjects 
as  the  town,  the  county  and  the  mixed  systems.  Now,  it  is  idle  to  think  that 
these  facts  can  be  set  aside  in  dealing  with  public  education.  The  states  will  in 
general  make  their  educational  systems  on  the  administrative  side  correspond  to 
their  systems  of  administration  as  a  whole.  Hence  there  will  continue  to  be,  as 
there  now  are,  three  groups  of  school  systems,  corresponding  to  the  three  sys- 
tems of  local  government.  This  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  grasp;  for  if 
the  reforms  of  rural  education  must  be  postponed  until  the  states  can  be  made  to 
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agree  in  these  respects,  then  it  will  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Touching  for  a 
moment  the  more  practical  side  of  the  subject,  I  will  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  important  practical  questions  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  improv- 
ing the  rural  schools  are  two  in  number.  First,  to  throw  the  burden  of  public 
education  much  more  heavily  than  heretofore  upon  the  states,  considered  as  units, 
and  less  upon  localities.  It  may  not  be  necessary  in  some  states,  but  in  the 
majority  of  states  it  is  a  crying  necessity.  The  second  question  is  to  eflfect  a 
reasonable  consolidation  of  country  schools,  as  was  insisted  upon  in  the  paper 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  EDWIN  A.    ALDERMAN,    UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  southern  half  of  this  Union  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
the  battle  ground  of  a  great  social  conflict  between  the  forces  of  an  an- 
cient, unique,  and  forceful  civilization,  bred  into  the  bone  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  new  and  strenuous  influences  of  modernism  and  innovation. 
This  revolution  has  been  comparatively  free  from  violence  and  haste. 
Thoughtful  men  at  a  distance  and  thoughtful  men  on  the  scene  of 
action  have  failed  to  recognize  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transition  at 
play  about  them.  They  have,  indeed,  beheld  some  new  and  strange 
things,  such  as  old  leaders  losing  their  followers  and  new  leaders  rising 
among  the  people;  and  they  have  heard  a  very  babel  of  voices,  some 
frantic,  some  callow,  some  sordid,  and  a  few  nobly  and  truly  wise. 

Something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  needed  to  embody  in  a  graphic 
and  impressive  way  the  permanent  elements  in  this  large  movement 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  stand  in  the  plaza  at 
Atlanta  this  fall,  and  to  behold  that  noble  display  ranged  about  the 
Piedmont  hills  —  the  work  of  former  master  and  former  slave  —  felt 
that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  herald  crying  to  the  world 
the  triumphant  culmination  of  the  labor  of  a  ruined  and  conquered 
people,  and  proclaiming  to  all  men  that  the  long  slumbering  land, 
freed  from  hindering  tradition  and  the  paralysis  of  war,  had  enrolled 
itself  at  a  bound  among  the  great  industrial  democracies  of  the  world. 

The  direction  and  elevation  of  this  social  new  birth  is  the  surpass- 
ing duty  and  function  of  all  educational  forces,  and  more  especially  of 
the  higher  education  in  southern  life. 

Whether  there  shall  issue  from  the  conflict  an  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion, blending  the  lovableness  and  charm  of  the  old  with  the  vigor  and 
freedom  of  the  new,  or  some  unhappy  system  made  up  of  crudities 
and  ancient  prejudices,  is  the  task  set  for  this  generation  of  southern 
educated  manhood. 
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Isolated,  individual,  conservative,  the  South  of  the  past  held  itself 
proudly  aloof  from  the  ferments  of  modern  society,  went  its  own  way, 
and  created  its  own  dominant  dramatic  order.  This  order  was  a  sys- 
tem of  contrasts  and  lights  and  shadows.  It  produced  neither  wealth 
nor  letters.  It  dishonored  labor,  arrested  immigration,  minimized 
invention,  unified  industry,  and  exalted  caste.  The  academies  and 
private  schools  of  the  time,  conducted  by  scholarly  and  devoted  men, 
were  numerous  and  effective  —  indeed,  almost  perfect  —  instruments 
for  the  purposes  of  the  time;  but  the  common  schools,  branded  with 
the  burning  badge  of  pauperism,  could  not  thrive.  Yet  there  issued 
from  this  order  the  smallest,  the  alertest,  the  most  powerful  political 
force  in  Christendom.  The  American  Union  had  sprung  from  their 
brains,  had  been  maintained  by  the  valor  of  their  arms,  and  had 
extended  its  territory  under  their  guiding  hands.  By  a  strange  his- 
toric paradox  the  causes  of  their  weakness  became  as  well  the  causes 
of  their  strength.  The  dangers  and  antagonisms  of  a  militant  labor 
system  made  them  masterful  in  action  and  persuasive  in  speech. 
Baronial  life,  with  its  leisure  and  inherited  overlordship,  made  them 
as  simple  as  shepherds  and  as  proud  as  kings.  In  the  placid  air  of 
their  enlightened  medievalism  lingered  the  brave  old  ideals  of  cour- 
age, and  beauty,  and  gracious  dignity.  There  was  but  one  over- 
shadowing southern  question  then,  and  this  for  its  treatment  did  not 
so  much  need  universal  thrift  and  the  spirit  of  gain  and  growth  as  it 
did  character,  principle,  oneness  of  purpose,  and  chivalric  codes 
of  conduct.  Hence  all  the  forces  of  the  time  concentrated  on  these 
lines,  and  there  arose  an  assertive,  sensitive,  dauntless  race  of  men, 
esteeming  life  less  than  honor  and  loyalty  more  than  gold;  who 
wrought  with  a  sad,  titanic  sincerity  for  their  doomed  cause,  with- 
holding nothing,  compromising  nothing,  until  the  mighty  struggle 
wore  to  its  sublime  and  pathetic  close  at  Appomattox. 

The  great  war,  in  the  mystery  of  historic  forces,  freed  the  white 
man,  rolled  away  his  burden,  and  enrolled  the  South  in  competition 
with  the  great  industrial  democracies  of  the  world.  Its  problems, 
no  longer  direct  and  primitive,  are  their  problems,  intensified  by  the 
painful  processes  of  social  transformation.  The  old  individualism  has 
given  place  to  combination  and  capitalism,  servile  labor  to  free  labor, 
and  with  this  the  best  products  are  to  be  raised,  the  best  goods  manu- 
factured, and  the  best  routes  to  market  devised.  Our  first  work  is 
to  possess  the  land  and  subdue  it.  The  law  of  the  passage  of  society 
from  the  patriarchal  to  the  economic  stage  necessitates  the  higher 
organism,  the  subtler  brain,  the  more  cunning  hand.  Hence,  like  a 
belated  army,  the  south  is  seeking  to  conquer  a  place  in  material  civ- 
ilization; its  dreamers  become  captains  of  industry  and  its  doctrin- 
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aires  lords  of  trade.  Under  this  new  goad  to  effort  we  are  becoming 
builders  of  cities,  producers  of  wealth;  and  both  the  dangers  and 
opportunities  that  await  us  are  the  dangers  and  opportunities  of  an 
industrial  state. 

In  the  wake  of  this  emancipation  from  the  old  subtle  social  creed 
that  suppressed  individual  effort,  there  are  other  wider  issues.  Perhaps 
the  very  widest  is  the  wise  and  just  guidance  of  the  irrepressible 
instinct  of  democracy,  restrained  for  generations,  now  asserting  itself 
in  the  upheaval  of  the  plain  people — the  third  estate — who  are  every- 
where coming  to  the  front,  demanding  their  share  in  government 
and  challenging  the  authority  of  the  ruling  class.  Our  untrained  men 
are  learning  to  govern  by  governing  pedagogically  and  historically; 
a  wise  process,  for  that  surely  is  better  than  to  be  governed  and 
remain  ignorant.  The  situation  is  not  without  great  hopefulness. 
The  rank  and  file  of  this  popular  uprising  are  the  best  material  in  the 
world  for  the  making  of  educated  citizenship.  The  Civil  War  revealed 
their  value  to  the  world  and  constituted  their  university.  Its  marches 
and  dangers  opened  their  eyes  and  gave  them  their  outlook  on  life. 
They  and  their  sons,  the  younger  element  in  the  movement,  are  men 
of  unmixed  English  and  Scotch-Irish  blood;  inheritors  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  consciousness;  descendants  of  men  who  sacrificed  peace  and 
life  for  principle  in  three  wars;  keen-witted  if  untrained;  their  very 
excesses  the  result  of  boundless  faith  in  the  majesty  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  tasks  awaiting  adjustment  by  these  men,  sure  to  attain 
and  hold  power  in  the  end,  are  enough  to  appall  the  wisest  statesmen 
and  profoundest  social  scientists — the  remodeling  of  constitutions,  the 
settlement  of  grave  questions  of  suffrage  and  property,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  classes,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  problem  of  the  two  races. 

The  sentimentalists  and  partisans  of  the  reconstruction  period 
fancied  that  they  had  settled  the  question  which  had  disturbed  the 
dreams  of  Jefferson,  which  had  perplexed  and  affrighted  the  national 
conscience  through  all  its  history,  and  which  had  just  evoked  the 
mightiest  moral  energies  of  the  century.  But  their  solution  was  no 
solution.  It  was  solemn  op^p-a  houffe.  The  problem  had  just  begun 
and  remains  the  transcendent  sociological  problem  of  the  age.  Rant 
will  not"  dispose  of  it,  nor  ignorant  gush,  nor  race  prejudice,  nor  the 
philosophy  of  the  sentimental  and  the  remote;  but  it  must  work  itself 
out  on  southern  soil  by  the  wisdom  of  southern  men  of  both  races. 
It  must  pass  into  the  region  of  scientific  study  and  investigation. 
The  southern  scholar  must  make  it  his  province  in  the  still  air  of  the 
university;  the  statesman  and  publicist  must  ponder  it,  and  the  cap- 
italist may  well  reckon  with  it  amid  his  gold. 

What  manner  of  men,  then,  does  the  South  need  in  its  coming  life? 
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Perhaps  in  the  past  we  set  too  much  store  by  wise  leaders  and 
neglected  to  provide  for  wise  followers.  If  so,  the  irony  of  fate  is 
sporting  with  us,  for  now  in  the  threatening  danger  of  these  great 
questions  we  are  practically  leaderless.  The  old  type  of  leader,  soft- 
ened by  fortitude  and  idealized  by  woe,  has  passed  away,  canonized 
by  love  and  letters.  The  voluntary  and  occult  forces  of  the  times  are 
seeking  diligently  to  fashion  the  new.  Now  and  then  we  seem  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  our  leader  —  as  when  Henry  Grady,  with  his  golden 
tongue  and  free,  spacious  spirit,  uprose  upon  the  South  —  a  radiant 
prophecy  of  its  future  manhood ;  but  it  is  only  a  glimpse.  The  mere 
industrial  man  will  not  answer  our  need,  though  there  are  lands  to  be 
tilled  and  factories  to  be  built,  and  the  madness  of  exalting  empty 
political  pre-eminence  above  the  science  that  will  dignify  labor  amd 
procure  food  can  never  again  curse  our  life.  The  mere  orator  or 
politician  or  scholar  will  not  do.  There  must  be  a  complex  of  all 
these  —  the  man  of  free  spirit  and  constructive  habit,  the  man  of 
insight  and  effectiveness,  of  utility  and  beauty,  of  action  and  con- 
templation. He  shall,  above  all,  have  faith  and  sympathy  with  the 
blundering  masses,  and  shall  be  endowed  with  that  patient  wisdom 
which  can  await  the  unfailing  rectitude  of  public  impulse  and  can  keep 
its  faith  through  unpromising  days.  Like  Fichte  at  the  king's 
council  board,  or  Luther  to  the  burgomasters  of  Germany,  he  shall 
plead  unceasingly  and  above  all  for  education  in  the  colleges  and 
schools,  in  the  press  and  in  the  public  library. 

If  our  laws  and  institutions  are  not  to  become  the  crude  experi- 
ments of  the  ignorant  or  the  bold  devices  of  the  corrupt;  if  the  South 
is  to  outgrow  years  of  economic  misconception;  if  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  are  to  be  true  teachers,  educated  men  rather  than  party 
chieftains  or  untrained  place-seekers,  they  must  lead  our  civilization. 
The  potential  of  trained  mind  must  constitute  the  test  of  true  leader-* 
ship  in  the  South  hereafter.  The  popular  contempt  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  popular  pride  in  the  self-made  man  is  always  widespread 
and  strong  among  untrained  people.  The  feeling  is  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tion upon  scholarship  and  educated  power  for  its  cowardice  and  sel- 
fishness, but  it  is  none  the  less  defiance  of  common  sense.  The  edu- 
cated man  may  not  always  be  in  place,  but  he  is  sooner  or  later  in 
power.  The  higher  education  is  the  dynamic  element  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  invigorating  the  schools  of  the  people,  bravely  strug- 
gling to  elevate  the  common  standard  of  living,  supplying  the  state 
with  its  teachers  in  the  schoolroom,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  family. 

Out  of  the  universities  of  the  world  have  come  its  creative  move- 
ments and  men  —  religious  freedom  in  the  old  world  and  civil  liberty 
in  the  new.   Modern  Germany  is  the  child  of  her  universities,  and  relies 
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more  firmly  for  her  permanent  power  upon  them  and  their  28,000  stu- 
dents than  upon  her  invincible  soldiery.  Blot  out  the  influences  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  the  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  what 
art  can  estimate  the  loss  in  moral  elevation,  practical  power,  or 
national  character?  The  great  Columbian  Fair,  with  its  splendor  and 
beauty,  will  fade  away  as  a  dream,  but  its  neighbor,  the  University, 
will  shape  Western  life  for  unnumbered  generations.  Wherever 
tyranny  has  sought  to  oppress  the  weak  or  ignorance  to  rule  the  wise; 
wherever  the  borders  of  light  have  needed  to  be  enlarged  or  ancient 
and  prosperous  shapes  of  wrong  to  be  cleansed  from  the  land,  the 
gray  walls  of  the  university  have  yielded  up  its  spiritual  battalions  — 
strong  in  the  steadfast  purpose  and  cultivated  brain  —  discoverers  of 
thought,  conservators  of  truth,  stimulators  of  mind,  sowers  of  seed 
that  will  bear  fruit  in  a  fairer  time.  The  feeling  is  instinctive  that 
men  of  this  stamp  and  quality  must  serve  a  state  in  epochs  of  down-  • 
fall  and  trial.  Humboldt  and  Stein,  the  men  of  Leyden  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Reformation,  felt  that  times  of  national  crisis  and  sorrow 
demanded  that  life  should  attain  the  highest  standard,  not  only  to 
prevent  disaster  but  to  insure  existence.  The  South  has  not  failed  in 
this  feeling,  as  its  brave  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  and 
colleges  for  both  races  quite  eloquently  show;  but  the  needs  of  south- 
ern society  are  so  great,  her  young  men  seeking  training  are  so  count- 
less, the  work  of  all  the  colleges  is  such  a  fraction  of  what  is  left  to 
be  done,  the  disheartening  rivalries  and  bickerings  among  the  col- 
leges themselves  are  such  distressing  proofs  of  the  need  of  higher 
education,  that  it  has  seemed  best  for  me  to  leave  the  question  of 
technique  and  administration  to  wiser  men,  and,  even  in  this  presence, 
to  plead  for  the  thing  itself. 

We  are  not  all  of  one  mind  as  to  how  the  great  need  shall  be  sup- 
plied. Shall  the  organized  state  trouble  itself  about  this  matter,  or 
shall  it  be  left  to  private  initiative?  There  are  those  who  insist  that 
this  vital  thing  is  not  a  concern  of  the  states,  whose  highest  functions 
they  declare  are  symbolized  by  the  policeman's  club  or  the  law's  pen- 
alty. And  then,  there  are  the  prosperous  communities,  with  amassed 
wealth  and  settled  material  skill,  who  say  to  us  that- we  must  wait 
upon  the  impulses  of  philanthropy  or  the  activities  of  the  church  for 
our  educational  foundations.  Hut  the  nature  of  the  state  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  limitation  of  its  powers  to  civic  regulation,  and  the 
instinct  of  civic  self-preservation  decides  against  trusting  wholly  to 
individual  generosity  or  ecclesiastical  agencies  for  an  universal  social 
necessity.  The  state  is  not  the  government  alone;  it  is  the  will  of 
the  people  expressing  itself  in  beneficent  institutions  as  well  as  in 
penal  or  protective  codes.    The  protective  function  of  a  state,  indeed, 
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may  disappear  as  reason  advances,  but  the  loftier  educational  func- 
tion will  increase  as  social  relations  grow  in  complexity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  right  there  is  no  power  to  which  the  state 
can  delegate  its  duty  and  power  to  educate,  for  there  is  no  higher 
power  than  the  state.  If  there  is  a  higher  power  in  the  state  than 
state,  then  that  power  is  the  state.  From  the  standpoint  of  political 
common  sense  the  agent  of  social  salvation  should  be  at  least  as  potent 
as  the  extent  of  social  peril.  Our  social  peril  is  superlative,  involving 
education  or  migration  or  revolution.  The  most  potent  conceivable 
agent  is  the  state,  which  is  concerned  about  and  surely  is  responsible 
for  its  own  life.  Therefore  it  is  the  all-powerful  state  that  must  main- 
tain itself  against  vital  danger.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  youth  of  a 
commonwealth  have  the  same  right  to  be  educated  that  they  have  to 
be  free,  then  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  state  is  responsible  for 
and  alone  has  the  power  to  guarantee  the  granting  of  this  sacred 
right.  To  those  who  concede  the  state's  right  and  duty  to  educate 
in  the  primary  education  and  deny  it  in  the  higher,  it  may  be 
answered  that  an  argument  for  any  education  is  an  argument  for  all 
education.  If  the  state  has  a  right  to  educate  at  all,  it  likewise  has 
the  right  to  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  that  education. 
All  knowledge  is  comparative,  the  higher  education  of  one  age 
becoming  the  lower  of  the  next,  and  there  can  be  no  dead  line  in 
learning  at  which  knowledge  ceases  to  be  good  and  becomes  useless. 
The  three  **R's**  are  indispensable;  but  mere  reading  is  not  reading 
with  profit,  and  the  one  is  as  indispensable  as  the  other.  Higher  edu- 
cation simply  means  more  education,  better  education,  completer 
education  for  a  completer  life.  It  is  not  a  cult  for  the  few,  nor  a 
caste  for  the  wealthy,  nor  a  college  for  the  exclusive.  It  is  the  train- 
ing ground  for  the  people,  and  is  the  essence  of  democracy  in  its  pur- 
poses and  results. 

In  my  own  state  of  North  Carolina,  up  to  the  Civil  War,  there  was 
a  widespread  feeling  that  the  ruling  class  was  confined  to  a  few  fami- 
lies of  ability  and  wealth.  In  the  early  days  of  the  century  it  was 
true,  and  necessarily  true,  for  the  influential  and  wealthy  classes  alone 
could  command  the  advantages  of  education,  and  education  finally 
rules.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the  modern  state,  knowing  no  class 
and  knowing  that  those  who  most  need  help  are  least  able  to  help 
themselves,  cheapens  the  cost  of  this  priceless  thing  and  offers  it  to 
the  aspiring  of  all  ranks  who  feel  within  them  the  promptings  of 
power  and  yearn  for  the  higher  life  of  useful  action.  As  a  result  of 
this  leveling  process,  introducing  the  higher  test  of  fitness  and  ability, 
side  by  side  in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  and  in  the  high  places  sit 
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men  of  all  ranks  and  all  degrees  of  wealth  advancing  the  life  of  the 
state. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  in  pleading  for  the  higher  education  as 
underrating  the  lower,  for  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between 
the  two.  The  state  cannot  be  interested  in  one  and  not  in  the  other, 
for  they  are  one  and  indivisible.  A  system  of  education  all  universi- 
ties and  no  primary  schools  would  be  a  crime,  as  a  system  all  primary 
schools  and  no  university  would  be  a  farce.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  sequence.  The  educative  impulse  is  from  above  downward  and  not 
from  below  upward,  and  the  two  impulses  reinforce  and  enrich  each 
other. 

In  the  old  southern  life  in  every  hamlet  and  community  were  to 
be  found  men  and  women  of  the  rarest  culture,  but  all  around,  giving 
color  and  tone  to  the  whole,  moved  the  untaught  throng.  The 
supremest  need  of  the  new  life  is  the  lessening  of  this  inequality  by 
the  presence,  in  large  numbers,  in  all  elements  of  the  population,  of 
men  and  women  of  thoughtful,  independent  mind,  of  trained  con- 
sciences and  habits  and  hands,  who  can  bring  things  to  pass.  This 
can  only  issue  out  of  the  higher  education  reacting  upon  the  lower, 
lifting  the  whole  to  a  higher  common  level. 

The  permanent  forces  in  this  process  are,  first  and  foremost,  the 
state  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  taxation  and  expressing 
the  Christian  tendency  of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and,  secondly,  the 
endowed  institutions  supported  by  enlightened  philanthropy.  By 
universities  I  do  not  so  much  mean  these  vast  and  varied  foundations 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  thought,  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  but  those  institutions  which  can  aim  to  make 
broad-minded  men  of  large  views,  high  ideals,  lofty  patriotism,  and 
scatter  them  over  the  land  as  salt  among  the  people,  an  influence  to 
purify  and  preserve — centers  of  independence  of  thought  and  personal 
responsibility. 

There  is  no  call  among  us  for  a  multitude  of  new  foundations, 
unless  it  be  for  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  We  need 
rather  to  expand  and  enrich  and  liberalize  the  old  foundations. 
There  are  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  result.  The  popular 
abstract  hatred  of  taxation  which  enables  the  enemies  of  the  state 
schools  to  confuse  the  thought  of  the  people  and  to  make  them  regard 
all  taxation  as  a  curse  rather  than  as  organized  corporate  wisdom, 
hallowed  by  Christianity,  struggling  to  secure  for  the  children  a  need- 
ful thing  beyond  individual  power. 

Secondly,  the  failure  thus  far  in  our  development  to  find  the 
golden  mean  between  the  individualism  which  preserves  liberty  and 
the  individualism  which  paralyzes  concerted  action.     Still  partially 
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rooted  in  our  life  is  the  fatal  thought  that  every  man  should  educate 
his  own  child,  or  leave  him  uneducated  if  it  be  his  will  or  misfortune. 

Emphasized  by  poverty,  this  conviction  still  stays  the  hand  of  giv- 
ing and  belittles  the  glory  and  gladness  of  helping  others  to  help 
themselves.  We  will  do  well  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  death  of  this 
sentiment.  We  would  be  mad  to  cease  state  effort  and  demand 
endowment  at  the  point  of  a  subscription  list. 

Bishop  Potter,  in  a  recent  utterance,  has  declared  that  the  darkest 
day  for  any  people  would  be  the  day  when  they  did  not  possess  an 
ideal  university.  And  by  an  ideal  university  he  meant  any  group  of 
free,  simple,  unhampered  men  seeking  truth  for  truth's  sake;  ** wait- 
ing patiently  on  their  bended  knees  before  the  shut  doors  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Knowledge;"  getting  their  only  reward  in  the  thrill  of 
the  human  soul  in  its  contact  with  verity;  ignorant  and  careless  of 
the  moment  when  their  theoretic  truth  merges  into  fact,  and,  in  the 
form  of  mighty  engines,  or  stately  ships,  or  roaring  looms,  blessesthe 
world.  There  can  be  no  fairer  picture  on  earth  than  this,  and  such 
men  are  indeed  the  aristocracy  of  the  world.  But  there  is  one  thing 
greater  than  truth,  and  that  is  humanity.  The  southern  university 
may  well  cherish  this  serene  ideal  and  incorporate  in  its  organization 
the  creative  impulse  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  but 
its  first  thought  must  be  about  its  environment,  out  of  which  it  must 
grow,  and  by  which  it  must  do  its  duty  before  it  can  erect  a  beautiful 
aristocracy  of  scholarship.  Once  we  were  aristocratic  in  government 
and  education,  but  now  we  are  democratic  in  both.  At  this  stage  of 
our  culture,  when  millions  are  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  the  southern  scholar  must  forego  his  office  of  prophet  and 
seer  and  become  ruler  and  reformer.  Southern  universities  and  col- 
leges must  do  the  work  of  social  regenerative  forces,  reaching  out 
directly  into  the  life  of  the  people,  making  known  how  much  better 
light  is  than  darkness,  and  how  sweet  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun  —  ennobling  the  poor  man's  poverty  and  spiritualizing  the  rich 
man's  gold. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  future  seems  to  belong  wholly  to 
democracy.  Only  a  few  of  our  universities  can  hope  to  unite  both  of 
the  functions  of  the  true  university,  viz.,  the  making  of  pure  scholars 
and  the  making  of  true  leaders  and  missionaries  in  the  great  demo- 
cratic crusade  of  arousing  the  intellect  of  a  whole  people. 

Each  institution  should  ask  in  which  direction  its  duty  lies.  In  the 
South  both  the  opportunity  and  duty  are  equally  clear  and  plain. 
President  Dwight,  Seth  Low  declares,  claims  that  Yale  has  always 
been  a  school  for  captains.  Southern  universities  must  have  the  same 
aim  —  captains  of  industry,   captains  of  thought,  of  civic  virtue,  of 
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enthusiasm  and  faith ;  who  shall  testify  to  the  people  the  value  of 
intellectual  pursuits  and  the  beauty  of  truth;  who  shall  restrain  the 
narrowness  of  misunderstood  creeds,  and  proclaim  that  education  is 
for  no  particular  class.  And,  finally,  our  universities  must  interest 
themselves  in  the  things  which  interest  the  people,  no  matter  how 
homely  or  prosaic  or  far  removed  from  Olympus — the  negro's  cabin, 
the  factory  child,  the  village  library,  the  prices  current,  the  home,  the 
field,  and  the  shop.  We  must  teach  the  people  and  the  people  must 
teach  us,  and  in  this  way  we  may  hope  to  see  high  social  and  civic 
ideals  possess  the  minds  of  the  great  majority. 

I  sometimes  think  that  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  West  do  not 
fully  comprehend  how  ripe  the  time  is,  and  how  hard  the  struggle  for 
the  fruitful  doing  of  such  work.  Individuals  and  communities  cannot 
be  forced  into  power,  or  culture,  or  effectiveness,  or  skill.  The  desire 
for  these  good  things  must  go  before  their  realization.  For  a  glimpse 
of  the  self-reliance,  the  eagerness,  the  bravery  of  the  South,  one  has 
only  to  visit  a  southern  college  and  see  the  earnest,  thrilling  desire 
for  the  opportunities  which  the  people  believe  to  be  concealed  in  edu- 
cation. The  influences  that  hinder  and  obstruct  cannot  wholly 
restrain  or  dull  it,  and  it  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  something 
of  a  spirit,  1  fancy,  that  lives  for  us  in  the  glad,  grateful  words  of 
young  Ulrich  Von  Hutten,  spoken  to  the  bright  face  of  Freedom  in 
the  morning  of  the  modern  world:  '^Students  are  blooming;  minds 
are  awakening.  It  is  a  joy  to  be  alive.**  It  is  the  spirit  which  will 
cause  history  to  place  our  epic  period  not  in  the  heroic  days  of  *6i 
and  '65,  when  our  soldiers  performed  prodigious  feats  of  arms,  but  in 
the  grinding  days  of  '65  to  '95,  when  they  and  their  sons  rose  above 
the  difficulties  that  followed  the  wake  of  the  war.  The  going  of  a 
southern  boy  to  college  is  no  conventional,  quite  ordinary,  stage  in  the 
life  of  a  youth.  It  is  always  an  event  and  sometimes  a  tragedy.  It 
most  frequently  means  that,  far  away,  in  the  home,  the  father  and 
mother  work  harder  and  rest  less,  and  scrimp  here  and  save  there, 
eating  skim  milk  and  oatmeal,  and  taking  counsel  in  the  still  hours  of 
the  night  how  they  may  give  their  child  the  privileges  they  did  not 
know,  and  the  entrance  into  the  clearer,  fresher,  sweeter,  life  denied 
to  them.  1  have  seen  a  feeble  woman's  face  set  with  stern  resolve  and 
glow  with  ineffable  love  at  the  very  thought  of  her  boy  putting  on  his 
armor  at  the  price  of  her  own  life.  The  dignity  and  power  and 
political  value  of  childhood  and  youth  as  the  fittest  and  ultimate  con- 
cern of  the  legislator,  the  preacher,  the  political  economist,  the  true 
statesman,  has  entered  our  life  as  one  hundred  years  ago  it  entered 
the  life  of  the  French,  aroused  by  the  mad  earnestness  of  Rousseau 
and  aghast  at  the  havoc  of  revolution,  or  as  it  entered  into  the  thought 
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of  the  English  a  generation  later  to  the  music  of  Wordsworth's 
immortal  ode. 

Higher  education  in  the  south  does  not  exist  for  its  own  glory,  for 
the  fame  of  its  teachers,  for  the  pride  of  sect  or  for  any  subjective  or 
selfish  reasons.  Its  aims  must  be  pure  public  aims,  and  its  service 
public  service. 

In  portentous  era  and  with  inadequate  means,  it  stands  for  the 
beneficent  force  that  must  transmute  the  tumultuou^,  untrained  life 
about  it  into  self-government  perfected  by  education  —  its  material  the 
youth  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  century,  and  its  strong  fortress  the  self- 
conscious  state,  no  longer  a  synonym  of  rude  force,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  Christian  sympathy,  and  unity,  arid  conscience,  seeking  to 
realize  and  show  forth  the  dignity  of  democracy,  the  beauty  of  popular 
concord  and  justice,  and  the  majesty  of  republicaYi  citizenship. 


THE    NECESSITY   FOR    FIVE    CO-^ORDINATE    GROUPS 

OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 


BY    W.    T.    HARRIS,    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  it  was  partly  assumed 
that  the  studies  of  the  school  fall  naturally  into  five  co-ordinate 
groups,  thus  permitting  a  choice  within  each  group  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  several  topics,  some  finding  a  place  early  in  the  curriculum 
and  others  later.  These  five  co-ordinate  groups  were,  first,  mathe- 
matics and  physics;  second,  biology,  as  including  chiefly  the  plant 
and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the  study 
of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical  and  sci- 
entific study  of  language,  leading  to  such  branches  as  logic  and 
psychology;  fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and 
social  institutions.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  it  was  assumed,  should 
be  represented  in  the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  topics  suited  to 
the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupil.  This  would  be  demanded 
by  the  two  kinds  of  correlation  defined  in  that  report  as  (i)  ** Symmet- 
rical whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human  learning,"  and  (2)  **The 
psychological  symmetry  of  the  whole  mind."  The  first  stage  of 
school  education  is  education  for  culture,  and  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  command  of  the  conventionalities  of  intelligence. 
These  conventionalities  are  such  arts  as  reading  and  writing  and  the 
use  of  figures,  technicalities  of  maps,  dictionaries,  the  art  of  drawing 
and  all  of  those  semi-mechanical  facilities  which  enable  the  child  to 
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get  access  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  the  race.  Later  on  in  the 
school  course,  when  the  pupil  passes  out  of  his  elementary  studies, 
which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  art  than  of  science,  he  arrives  in 
the  secondary  school  and  the  college  at  the  study  of  science  and  the 
technique  necessary  for  its  preservation  and  communication.  All 
these  things  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  school  instruction  whose  aim 
is  culture.  Post-graduate  work  and  the  work  of  professional  schools 
has  not  the  aim  of  culture  so  much  as  the  aim  of  fitting  the  person  for 
a  special  vocation.  In  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  universities  the 
demand  is  for  original  investigation  in  special  fields.  In  the  profes- 
sional school  the  student  masters  the  elements  of  a  particular  practice, 
learning  its  theory  and  its  art. 

It  is  in  the  first  stage,  the  schools  for  culture,  that  these  five  co- 
ordinate branches  should  be  represented  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  It 
is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  professional  school  or  a  course  of  univer- 
sity study  should  be  symmetrical.  But  specializing  should  follow  a 
course  of  study  for  culture  in  which  the  symmetrical  whole  of  human 
learning  and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul  should  be  considered. 
From  the  primary  school,  therefore,  on  through  the  academic  course 
of  the  college,  there  should  be  symmetry  and  five  co-ordinate  groups 
of  studies  represented  at  each  part  of  the  course;  at  least,  in  each 
year,  although  perhaps  not  throughout  each  part  of  the  year. 

I  have  said  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  partly  assumed  all  this 
in  regard  to  the  ^wt,  co-ordinate  groups.  I  meant  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  had  not  only  assumed  it  but  to  some  extent  argued  the 
question,  for  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  literature,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history,  much  pains  was  taken  to  show  the 
scope  and  significance  of  these  studies.  Their  differences,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  were  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that  their 
study  calls  into  activity  different  methods  of  observation  and  different 
trains  of  thought  —  different  categories  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak.  It 
was  shown  objectively  that  these  branches  cover  different  portions  of 
the  map  of  human  learning,  lying  in  some  places  contiguous  to  one 
another,  and  sometimes  widely  separated.  Read  in  the  light  of  this 
explanation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  intended 
their  report  to  convince  the  careful  reader  that  no  one  of  these  groups 
could  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  any  other,  and  that  no  one  of  these 
groups  could  be  spared  from  a  symmetrical  whole  without  distorting 
the  pupil's  view  of  the  world.  If  this  assumption  of  the  committee 
had  been  fully  understood,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the  report  had  been 
manifest  upon  the  first  reading,  no  one  w^ould  have  found  the  report 
lacking  in  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  concentration  of 
studies,  and  no  one  would  have  been  disappointed.    For  it  would  have 
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needed  no  additional  argument  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  if 
there  are  ^st,  co-ordinate  groups,  neither  one  of  which  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other,  and  each  one  of  which  is  essential  to  the  child's 
symmetrical  view  of  his  world,  a  concentration  which  subordinated 
one  or  more  of  these  groups  to  another  would  do  violence  to  the 
child's  nature. 

It  became  painfully  evident,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion at  Cleveland,  and  subsequently,  that  the  assumption  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  main  line  of  exposition  in  their  report,  had  been 
entirely  missed  by  many  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  concentration  in 
studies. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invitation 
of  your  president  to  present,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  new  form,  the 
arguments  made  in  that  report,  and  some  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
what  is  assumed  without  argument  in  that  report. 

I.  Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of 
nature,  it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  fur- 
nishes the  first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  vari- 
ous motions.  Mathematics  in  its  pure  form,  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as 
mathematics  in  its  applied  form  to  matter  and  force,  or  statics  and 
dynamics,  furnishes  us  the  peculiar  study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as 
children  or  as  men,  the  command  of  nature  in  this  aspect.  It  is  all 
quantitative.  Mathematics  furnishes  the  instrument,  the  tool  of 
thought,  which  gives  us  power  in  this  realm.  But  useful  —  nay  essen- 
tial— as  this  mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is  for  this  first  aspect 
of  nature,  it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  next 
phase  of  nature,  which  is  that  of  organic  life.  For  we  must  not  study 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical  action  of  forces,  but 
we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and  mathematical  to 
the  principle  of  life  or  movement  according  to  internal  purpose  or 
design.  But  the  principle  of  life,  or  biology,  is  no  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.  The  forces, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
matter — all  these  things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  view.  The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
ganic world  the  principle  of  biology.  He  sees  the  i)ersonal  efforts  .of 
spirits  in  winds  and  storm,  in  fire  and  flowing  streams.  He  substitutes 
for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  movement  of 
inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.  This  is  the  animistic  stand- 
point of  human  culture — the  substitution  of  the  biologic  method  of 
looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical  view. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  difi^erences  will  suffice  for  the  purpose 
19 
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of  proving  the  necessity  of  separating  these  two  groups  of  studies,  and 
for  giving  each  its  independent  place  in  the  curriculum. 

II.  The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature, 
especially  studies  relating  to  the  plant  and  the  animal,  the  growth  of 
material  for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means 
of  transportation  and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of 
nature  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  school.  Geography  takes  up,  also,  some  of 
the  topics  that  belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of 
nature,  but  it  takes  them  up  in  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to 
show  how  they  are  related  in  organic  life — the  needs  of  the  plant,  ani- 
mal, and  man.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  concentration  in  this  respect, 
that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  appears  in  geography  as  subor- 
dinated to  the  organic  life;  for  the  (juantitative,  namely,  inorganic 
matter  and  the  forces  of  the  solar  system,  appears  as  prc-suppositions 
of  life.  Life  uses  this  as  material  out  of  which  to  organize  its  struc- 
tures. The  plant  builds  itself  a  structure  of  vegetable  cells,  trans- 
muting what  is  inorganic  into  vegetable  tissue.  So,  too,  the  animal 
builds  over  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  drawing  from  the  air 
and  water  and  from  inorganic  salts  and  acids,  and  by  use  of  heat, 
light,  and  electricity,  converting  vegetable  tissue  into  animal  tissue. 
The  revelation  of  the  life  principle  in  plant  and  animal  is  not  a  mathe- 
matical one.  It  is  not  a  mechanism  moved  by  pressure  from  without 
or  by  attraction  from  Avithin.  It  is  not  a  mere  displacement,  or  an 
aggregation,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  so  far  as  it  is  organic  there 
is  a  formative  principle  which  originates  motion,  and  modifies  the 
inorganic  materials  and  the  mere  dynamic  forces  of  nature,  giving 
them  special  form  and  direction  so  as  to  build  vegetable  or  animal 
structures. 

Kant  defined  organism  as  something  within  which  every  part  is 
both  means  and  end  to  all  the  other  parts;  all  the  other  parts  func- 
tion to  build  up  or  develop  each  part,  and  each  part  in  its  turn  is  a 
means  for  the  complete  growth  of  every  other  part. 

These  two  phases  of  nature,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic, 
exhaust  the  entire  field.  Hence  a  quantitative  study  (conducted  in 
pure  and  applied  mathematics)  and  biology  (or  the  study  of  life  in  its 
manifestations)  cover  nature. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  drawing  does  not  belong  to  a  separate 
group  in  the  course  of  study,  and  whether  manual  training  is  not  a 
study  co-ordinate  with  mathematics.  There  are  a  number  of  branches 
of  study,  like  drawing,  manual  training,  and  physical  culture,  and 
such  matters,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  well-regulated  school, 
but  they  will  easily  find  a  place  within  the  five  groups  as  far  as  their 
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intellectual  coefficients  are  concerned.  Drawing,  for  instance,  may 
belcng  to  art  or  aesthetics  on  one  side;  but  practically  it  is  partly 
physical  training,  with  a  view  to  skill  in  the  hand  and  eye,  and  partly 
mathematical,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  geometric  form.  As 
a  physical  training  its  rationale  is  to  be  found  in  physiology,  and  hence 
it  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  second  phase  of  the  study  of  nature. 
As  relating  to  the  production  of  form,  it  belongs  to  geometry  and 
trigonometry  and  arithmetic,  or  the  first  phases -of  nature  —  the  inor- 
ganic. As  relating  to  art,  or  the  aesthetic,  it  belongs  to  the  third 
group  of  studies,  within  which  literature  is  the  main  discipline.  But 
besides  literature  there  are  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  music 
to  be  included  in  the  aesthetic  or  art  group  of  studies.  Manual  train- 
ing on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  the  transformation  of  material  such 
as  wood  or  stone,  or  other  minerals  into  structures  for  human  use; 
namely  for  architecture  or  for  machines.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the 
rationale  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  mathematics;  hence,  manual 
training  does  not  furnish  a  new  principle  different  from  that  found  in 
the  first  or  the  second  study  relating  to  nature. 

III.  The  first  study  relating  to  human  nature  as  contrasted  with 
mere  organic  and  inorganic  nature  is  literature.  Literature,  as  the 
fifth  highest  of  the  fine  arts,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  intrinsic  form. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  literary  work  of  art,  a  i>oem,  whether 
lyric,  dramatic  or  epic,  or  a  prose  work  of  art,  such  as  a  novel  or  a 
drama,  leveals  human  nature  in  its  height  and  depth.  It  shows  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  first  into  a  conviction  and  then  into 
a  deed;  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  are  thus  connected  together  by 
a  literary  work  of  art  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  a  complete  genesis 
of  human  action.  Moreover,  in  a  literary  work  of  art  there  is  a  reve- 
lation of  man  as  a  member  of  social  institutions.  The  nucleus  of  the 
literary  work  of  art  is  usually  a  collision  of  the  individual  against  some 
one  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is  a  member;  namely,  a  col- 
lision with  the  state,  with  civil  society,  or  with  the  church.  This 
collision  furnishes  an  occasion  for  either  a  comic  or  a  tragic  solution. 
The  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  his  evolution  of  feeling  into 
thoughts  and  deeds  is  shown  vividly  upon  the  background  of  institu- 
tions and  social  life.  The  work  of  art,  as  a  piece  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  literature, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  in  which  the  work  of  art  should  be 
studied  is  not  the  method  adopted  as  applicable  to  inorganic  nature  or 
to  organic  nature.  The  physiology  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  and  the 
habits  and  modes  of  growth  and  peculiarities  of  action  on  the  part  of 
plants  and  animals  are  best  comprehended  by  a  different  method  of 
study  from  that  which  should  be  employed  in  studying  the  work  of  art. 
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The  work  of  art  has  a  new  principle  that  transcends  life.  It  is  the 
principle  of  responsible  individuality  and  the  principle  of  free  subor- 
dination on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  a  social  whole.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  exercise  of  original  responsibility  in  opposition  to  a  social  whole, 
a  repudiation  of  the  proper  degree  of  subordination,  that  makes  the 
content  the  work  of  art.  Further  discussion  is  not  necessary  to  show 
how  absurd  would  be  a  purely  mathematical  treatment,  or  a  biolog- 
ical treatment,  of  a  work  of  art.  Mathematics  and  biology  must 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  works  of  art  only  in  a  very  subordinate 
degree.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  the  method, 
in  which  a  work  of  art  should  be  studied,  to  the  study  of  an  organic 
form  or  to  the  study  of  inorganic  matter  and  forces. 

IV.  Our  next  co-ordinate  branch  includes  grammar  and  language, 
and  studies  allied  to  it,  such  as  logic  and  psychology.  In  the 
elementary  school  we  have  simply  grammar.  Grammar  treats  of  the 
structure  of  language.  There  is  a  mechanical  side  to  it  in  orthography 
and  a  technical  side  to  it  in  each  of  its  phases.  But  one  cannot  call 
grammar  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  formal  study  any  more  than  he  can 
apply  the  same  epithet  to  natural  science  of  any  kind.  Natural  sci- 
ence deals  with  the  laws  of  material  bodies  and  forces.  Laws  are 
forms  of  acting  or  of  being,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  important  content 
of  natural  science  is  stated  in  the  laws  which  are  discovered.  So  in 
the  studies  that  relate  to  man,  the  forms  of  human  speech  are  very 
important.  All  grammatical  studies  require  a  two-fold  attitude  of  the 
mind,  one  towards  the  sign  and  one  towards  the  signification;  the 
shape  of  a  letter,  or  the  form  of  a  word,  or  the  peculiarity  of  a  vocal 
utterance — these  must  be  attended  to;  but  they  must  be  at  once  sub- 
ordinated to  the  significance  of  the  hidden  thought  which  has  become 
revealed  by  the  sign  or  utterance.  The  complexity  of  grammatical 
study  is  seen  at  once  from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  a  double  act  of 
the  will,  focusing  the  attention  upon  two  different  phages  at  once; 
namely,  upon  the  natural  phase  and  the  spiritual  phase,  and  the  fusion 
of  the  two  in  one.  Looking  at  this  attitude  of  the  mind, — this 
method  of  grammatical  study  —  we  see  at  once  how  different  it  all  is 
from  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  study  of  a  work  of  art.  In  gram- 
mar we  should  not  look  to  an  evolution  of  a  feeling  into  a  thought  or 
a  deed ;  that  would  be  out  of  place.  15ut  we  must  give  attention  to 
the  literal  and  prosaic  word  written  or  spoken,  and  consider  it  as  an 
expression  of  a  thought.  We  must  note  the  structure  of  the  intellect 
as  revealed  in  this  form.  The  word  is  a  part  of  speech  having  some 
one  of  the  many  functions  which  the  word  can  fulfill  in  expressing  a 
thought.  Deeper  down  than  grammatical  structure  is  the  logical 
structure,  and  this  is  a  more  fundamental  revelation  of  the  action  of 
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pure  mind.  Logic  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  psychology.  Opening  from 
one  door  toward  another,  we  pass  on  our  way  from  orthography, 
etymology,  and  syntax  to  logic  and  to  psychology.  All  the  way  we 
use  the  same  method.  We  use  the  sign  or  manifestation  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  thought  and  the  scientific  classification  of  the 
thought. 

"^"Much  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on 
the  abuse  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art.  The 
method  of  grammar  leads  to  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  rea- 
son itself.  It  is  this  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  our  methods  of 
thinking  and  of  uttering  our  thoughts  that  furnishes  the  justification 
for  grammar  as  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Its  use 
in  teaching  correct  speaking  and  writing  is  always  secondary  to  this 
higher  use,  which  is  to  make  conscious  in  man  the  structure  of  his 
thinking  and  expression.  Important  as  it  is,  however,  when  it  is 
substituted  for  the  method  of  studying  art  it  becomes  an  abuse.  It 
is  a  poor  way  to  study  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and  the  Bible, 
to  parse  them  grammatically  or  analyze  them,  or  to  devote  the  time 
to  the  philological  peculiarities,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
language,  or  such  matters.  The  proper  method  of  studying  the  work 
of  art  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  grammatical  study;  it  does  not  open 
the  windows  of  the  mind  towards  the  logical,  philological,  or  psycholo- 
gical structure  of  the  human  thought  and  action. 

V.  There  is  a  fifth  co-ordinate  group  of  studies,  namely,  that  of 
history.  History  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  state  as  the  chief  of 
human  institutions.  The  development  of  states;  the  collisions  of 
individuals  with  the  state;  the  collisions  of  the  states  with  one 
another  —  these  form  the  topics  of  history.  The  method  in  historic 
study  is  different  from  that  in  grammatical  study,  and  also  from  that 
in  the  study  of  literature  and  other  works  of  art.  Still  more  differ- 
ent is  the  method  of  history  from  those  employed  in  the  two  groups 
of  studies  relating  to  nature,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  the  bio- 
logical method.  The  history  of  literature  and  science  has  many 
examples  of  misapplications  of  method.  For  instance,  Buckle,  in  his 
"History  of  Civilization,"  has  endeavored  to  apply  the  biological 
method,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  physics,  apparently  thinking 
that  the  methods  of  natural  science,  which  are  so  good  in  their  appli- 
cation to  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  are  likewise  good  for  applica- 
tion within  the  realm  of  human-  nature.  The  reader  of  Buckle  will 
remember,  for  instance,  that  the  superstitious  character  of  the  Spanish 
people  fs  explained  by  him  as  due  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in 
the  peninsula.  In  selecting  a  physical  cause  for  explaining  a  spiritual 
effect,  Mr.  Buckle  passed  over  the  most  obvious  explanation,  which  is 
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this:  The  people  of  Spain  were  for  many  centuries  on  the  marches  or 
boundaries  of  Christian  civilization  and  over  against  a  Moslem  civil- 
ization. Wherever  there  is  a  borderland  between  two  conflicting 
civilizations,  either  political  or  religious,  there  is  a  sharpening  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  so  far  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  opposition  and 
bigotry.  A  continual  effort  to  hold  one's  religious  belief  uncontamin- 
ated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring  people  leads  to  narrowness  and 
to  a  superstitious  adherence  to  forms.  Narrowness  and  bigotry  in 
religion  are  the  foes  of  science  and  the  friends  to  all  manner  of  super- 
stitions. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  interested  people  very  much  because  it  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  natural  study  into  the  study  of 
human  history.  But  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  an 
example  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  method  in  history 
a  method  good  only  in  another  province. 

In  biology  the  whole  animal  is  not  fully  revealed  in  each  of  his 
members,  although,  as  stated  in  Kant's  deflnition,  each  part  is  alike 
the  means  and  the  end  for  all  the  others.  The  higher  animals  and 
plants  show  the  greatest  difference  between  parts  and  whole.  But  in 
history  it  is  the  opposite.  The  lower  types  exhibit  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  social  whole  and  the  individual  citizen.  The  prog- 
ress in  history  is  toward  freedom  of  the  individual  and  local  self-gov- 
ernment. In  the  highest  organisms  of  the  state,  therefore,  there  is  a 
greater  similarity  between  the  individual  and  the  national  whole  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  individual  takes  a  more  active  part  in  govern- 
ing himself.  The  state  becomes  more  and  more  an  instrument  of  self- 
government  in  his  hands.  In  thejowest  states  the  gigantic  personal- 
ity of  the  social  whole  is  all  in  all,  and  the  individual  personality  is 
null,  except  in  the  person  of  the  supreme  ruler  and  in  the  few  associ- 
ated with  him. 

The  method  of  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  development 
of  the  social  progress  which  it  makes  in  realizing  within  its  citizens 
the  freedom  of  the  whole.  This  method,  it  is  evident  enough,  is 
different  from  the  literary;  different  from  the  grammatical;  different, 
also  from  the  biological  and  the  mathematical  methods.  In  history 
we  see  how  the  little  selves,  or  individuals,  unite  to  form  the  big  self, 
or  the  nation.  The  analogies  to  this  found  in  biology,  namely,  the 
combination  of  individual  cells  into  the  entire  vegetable  or  animal 
organism,  are  all  elusive  so  far  as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  process  of 
human  history. 

The  question  might  arise  where  religion  would  be  found  in 
these  co-ordinate  branches.  Religion  would,  I  think,  make  a  sixth 
co-ordinate  branch   if  it  were  introduced  into  the  school,  for  religion 
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persistently  looks  at  every  thing  and  event,  every  feeling,  thought 
and  deed  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  Divine  Reason.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  method  very  deeply  separated  from  the  methods  in  any  one 
of  the  ^\t  co-ordinate  branches  of  studies  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  paper.  It  is  so  different,  in  fact,  that  it  furnishes  a  ground  for 
removing  the  study  of  religion  from  the  school  in  which  the  other 
branches  are  studied.  The  method  of  religion,  is  essentially  the 
method  of  authority.  That  of  the  study  of  science  is  essentially  that 
of  critical  alertness  and  personal  verification.  The  scientific  method 
of  mind  is  the  most  hostile  of  all  to  the  religious.  The  scientific 
method  saps  all  authority  as  such.  The  mathematical  is  to  be 
included  under  the  scientific  method.  So,  too,  is  the  grammatical,  but 
not  so  the  literary  and  historic  methods.  Literature  professedly  deals 
in  fiction;  in  ideal  presentations;  in  artistic  wholes  which  are  not 
found  in  nature.  History,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  authorities 
for  the  events  which  it  narrates.  Its  dealing  with  historic  authorities 
resembles  in  some  respects  that  followed  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  but,  in  other  respects  —  namely,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
evidences — it  resembles  the  scientific  study  of  data  derived  from  the 
observation  of  nature.  But  religion  demands  from  first  to  last  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  in  separating  the  school  and 
the  church  that  religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded  by  the 
solemnities  of  the  church,  and  that  it  should  not  be  approached  in 
the  flippant  attitude  of  one  coming  from  the  lesson  in  mathe- 
matics or  natural  science,  or  even  literature,  grammar  or  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  claim  for  the  school  a  sixth  co-ordinate 
branch  of  study,  namely,  religion,  think  that  this  argument  for  the 
separation  of  methods  so  widely  asunder  as  those  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence has  been  entirely  overrated.  But  they,  too,  would  carefully 
guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  religious  mode  of  study  into 
mathematics,  botany,  history,  and  grammar.  They  would  admit  that 
the  co-ordination  is  complete,  and  that  the  separation  of  methods  is 
necessary  in  school. 

Casting  a  hasty  glance  in  conclusion  over  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, we  can  see  what  is  the  relation  of  this  study  of  educational 
values  to  the  question  of  child  study  and  other  topics  in  psychology, 
as  well  as  the  Herbartian  principleof  interest.  First  and  foremost 
the  teacher  of  the  school  has  beforehim  this  question  of  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  selected.  'I'^se  must  be  discovered  by  looking  at 
the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather  than  at  the  child.  The  child 
has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities.  The  child  first  shows  what  he 
is,  truly  and  internally,  when  he  becomes  a  grown  man.     The  child 
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is  the  acorn.  The  acorn  reveals  what  it  is  in  the  oak  only  after  a 
thousand  years.  So  man  has  revealed  what  he  is,  not  in  the  cradle, 
but  in  the  great  world  of  human  history,  and  literature,  and  science. 
He  has  written  out  his  nature  on  the  blackboard  of  the  universe.  In 
order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will,  we  look  into  Plutarch's 
**Parallel  hives.'*  To  see  what  he  has  done  in  philosophy  and  science 
we  read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel.  For  science  we  look 
to  the  Newtons  and  Darwins.  W^e  do  not  begin  therefore,  with  child 
study  in  our  school  education.  lUit  next  after  finding  the  great  branches 
of  human  learning  we  consider  the  child  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his 
possibility  to  his  reality.  Then  it  becomes  essential  to  study  the  child 
and  its  manner  of  evolution.  We  must  discover  which  of  its  interests 
are  already  on  the  true  road  towards  human  greatness.  We  must 
likewise  discover  which  ones  conflict  with  the  highest  aims,  and  espe- 
cially what  interests  there  are  which,  although  seemingly  in  conflict 
with  the  highest  ends  of  man,  are  yet  really  tributary  to  human  great- 
ness, leading  up  to  it  by  winding  routes.  All  these  are  matters  of 
child  study;  but  they  all  presuppose  the  first  knowledge,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  mature  humanity.  There  can  be  no  step 
made  in  rational  child  study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  these 
questions  of  the  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  study. 


DfSCUSSrON, 


Hkrman  T.  Lukkns,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. — Dr.  Harris  » 
undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  "know,  and  know  that  they  know/*  and  he  usu- 
ally means  more  than  he  says. 

Lincoln  used  to  begin  his  speeches  in  court  by  frankly  acknowledging  the 
sound  arguments  made  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  saying,  "Now,  I  reckon 
that  *s  true,  too,  your  honor;"  until,  after  yielding  point  after  point  in  this  way, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  case  at  nil.  Yet  Lincoln  almost  always  won  chose  cases. 
In  the  plan  Dr  Harris  has  just  presented,  the  points  that  I  shall  not  only  not 
refute,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  emphasize, — because  "they  are  true,  your 
honor," — are  as  follows: 

L  Grouping  of  studies  is  the  best  solution  of  the  pressing  question  of  an 
over-crowded  curriculum.  Grouping  brings  out  relative  importance  and  secures 
proper  perspective.  The  courae  of  study  can  be  expanded  by  dlflferentiating  the 
studies  in  each  group,  or  it  can  be  contracted  by  limiting  their  number,  and  in 
either  case  the  curriculum  remains  organic,  complete  and  symmetrical.  The 
principles  advocated  seem,  therefore,  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  country  school 
and  the  city  school,  the  primary  and  the  high  school. 

IL  Dr.  Harris  is  right  also  in  seeking  for  the  basis  of  the  received  course  of 
study  in  a  classification  of  the  external  culture-material.  Ever  since  Rome,  2100 
years  ago,  first  exchanged  her  own  national,  indigenous  curriculum  and  domes- 
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tic  education  for  the  foreign,  exotic  culture  of  Greece,  the  world  has  been  strug- 
gling  with  its  inheritance  of  objective  culture-material.  Dr.  Harris  is  describing 
actual  conditions  when  he  says,  "The  pupil  has  a  teacher  to  direct  his  studies 
and  instruct  him  in  the  proper  methods  of  getting  out  of  books  the  wisdom 
recorded  in  them.'*  The  Chinese  are  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  recogniz- 
ing this.  Their  very  name  for  child  or  pupil  means  "heir  of  all  the  ages,"and 
the  schoolmaster  aims  to  give  this  wisdom  in  a  systematic  manner. 

III.  The  convincing  way  in  which  the  classification  of  subjects  relating  to 
oian  is  presented  has  something  very  fetching  about  it,  and  it  is  certainly  sug- 
S^estive  of  a  good  objective  correlation  of  these  subjects. 

IV.  The  scheme  lacks  completeness.  For  beside  the  five  groups  there  are 
extras,  like  industrial  drawing,  manual  training,  music,  physical  culture,  etc., 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  classification,  and  which  are  to  be  taught  as 
"information  studies  or  as  miscellaneous  exercises."  But  this  inconsistency 
redeems  the  plan,  and,  as  Emerson  tells  us,  inconsistency  is  a  characteristic  of 
which  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 

1.  But  this  co-ordination  is  merely  a  classification  of  external  knowledge, 
and  this  is  my  first  objection.  I  believe  Dr.  Harris  is  here  laying  the  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  side.  The  expression  so  often  used,  that  "these  five  groups  are 
five  windows  of  the  soul,"  seems  to  be  misleading.  They  are  five  external  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  mental 
powers  are  exercised  in  their  study.  It  is  a  blunt,  rough  statement  of  fact,  and 
a  criticism  of  the  present  rather  than  the  raising  of  an  ideal,  when  we  are  told 
"the  school  causes  its  pupils  to  put  on  the  forms  of  thought  given  them  by  the 
teacher  and  by  the  books  they  use."  This  condition  is  most  surely  reached  by 
mechanical  teaching,  narrow  views  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  strict  follow- 
ing of  the  text-book,  and  is  something  that  all  leaders  in  education  should  strive 
to  their  utmost  to  counteract. 

2.  The  plan  assumes  without  the  least  compunction  an  exact  correspond- 
ence between"the  symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human  learning" 
and  "the  range  of  studies  demanded  by  psychological  symmetry."  First,  the 
adult  field  of  objective,  knowledge  is  classified ;  secondly,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
needs  of  the  child  mind  correspond  to  these  groups  of  studies;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  mind  grows  evenly  or  harmoniously  in  all  essential  directions  at  once.  These 
assumptions  are  totally  false,  and  really  make  the  whole  heart  of  the  matter.  We 
know  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  has  its  growth  periods,  and  that  mental 
S^rowth  is  not  symmetrical.  The  emotional  nature  does  not  develop  evenly  with 
the  intellectual  capacity;  the  memory  and  the  will  have  different  nascent  periods; 
the  best  time  for  studying  language  is  not  the  best  time  for  studying  nature. 

3.  This  plan  claims  to  have  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  actual  and  possible 
knowledge  and  to  have  "shut  it  in."  We  are  told  that  "the  completeness  of  the 
plan  is  demonstrated  for  all  time"  As  new  fields  of  knowledge  and  action 
are  opened  up  in  the  future,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  provided  for  in  this 
plan,  foreordained  and  prearranged  to  fit  into  their  several  places.  Now,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  somewhat  like  the  claustrophobiacs,  who  are  afraid  of  inclosed 
spaces.  It  makes  me  feel  as  though  some  one  were  saying  the  apparent  sky  and 
horizon  are  the  bounds  of  the  universe.  I  believe  it  has  an  enlarging — yes,  in 
the  best  sense,  a  liberalizing — influence  on  human  beings  to  look  off  the  earth 
upward  between  the  stars  into  infinite  space,  and  feel  that  there  is  no  boundary, 
tfO  limit,  no  danger  of  being  cramped  for  room,  no  possibility  of  getting  an  idea 
too  large  to  correspond  with  reality. 

4*     Contrast  for  a  moment  the  cross-section  of  the  curriculum  here  advo- 
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cated  with  the  longitudinal  section  as  sketched  in  the  famous  eighth  book  of 
Aristotle's  "Politics."  The  genetic  curriculum  there  outlined  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  question  of  correlation  of  studies  in  sequence.  First  comes  care 
of  the  body  in  infancy,  with  no  continued  studies  nor  compulsory  work.  Later, 
in  boyhood,  lasting  till  puberty  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  care  and 
training  of  the  passions  and  the  formation  of  proper  bodily  habits  receive 
greatest  attention.  At  puberty  three  years  are  to  be  spent  in  severe  discipline  of 
the  intellect,  after  which  a  course  of  hard  exercise  and  strict  regimen,  practical 
afTaiis  of  state,  public  and  private  business,  are  relied  upon  to  train  the  will  and 
make  men  of  action. 

To  my  mind  such  a  course  of  study  raises  far  more  vital  questions  than  any 
considerations  in  classification  of  external  culture-material.  The  Greeks  had  a 
great  advantage  over  all  that  have  come  after  them  in  that  their  culture  was 
national  and  spontaneous.  They  sought  to  make  education  a  means  of  aiding 
everyone  to  reach  the  highest  possible  phase  of  development  by  the  unfoldment 
of  his  own  inborn  powers.  The  aim  of  education  was  to  make  men  "love  and 
hate  aright."  When  the  Romans  borrowed  Greek  culture  they  started  that  dis- 
astrous experiment,  which  every  nation  since  has  followed,  of  making  the 
acquirement  of  external  culture-material  the  end  as  well  as  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  appreciates  the  difference  between  external 
whitewash  and  internal  culture  and  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  present 
movement  for  child-study  in  education  can  think  that  an  objective  classification 
of  knowledge  is  the  main  question  concerning  the  curriculum.  The  stages  of 
growth  in  the  child,  its  nascent  periods  for  language,  music,  drawing,  etc.,  the 
collecting  manias,  the  spontaneous  interests  of  the  child,  the  best  period  for 
hard  discipline  of  the  intellect., — whether,  as  Aristotle  says,  just  at  the  beginning 
of  puberty,  or  as  others  think,  later,  after  the  first  onset  is  past  and  the  social 
emotions  and  expanding  aspirations  of  adolescence  have  begun  to  well  up  in  the 
soul, — these  are  pressing  questions  that  must  yet  be  settled  by  patient,  honest 
study  of  the  realities  with  which  education  has  to  deal. 

Not  even  in  manual  training  and  physical  culture  arc  the  data  thus  far  col- 
lected sufficient  for  drawing  up  with  any  confidence  a  rational  course  in  these 
subjects  based  on  the  physiological  facts  of  child  development.  Still  less  is  it 
yet  possible  to  make  such  a  course  in  the  mental  and  moral  studies.  Yet  for  this 
very  reason  these  questions  are  fullest  of  hope,  suggestion  and  inspiration  for  all 
of  us,  and  that  is  why  I  for  one  feel  more  interest  in  them  than  I  do  in  staking 
off  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
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WHAT    CORRELATIONS    OF    STUDIES  SEEM    ADVIS- 
ABLE AND  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  PRESENT  STA  TE 
OF  ADVANCEMENT  IN  TEACHING. 


BY    C.    B.   GILBERT,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF  SCHOOLS,  ST.    PAUL,   MINN. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  leading  educational  periodical  the  distin- 
guished editor  sadly  announces  the  death  of  Apperception  and  pro- 
nounces a  eulogy  over  Correlation  moribund.  For  Correlation  is 
dying;  and  yet,  he  has  not  been  wholly  unkind  to  us.  Let  us  at  least 
speak  well  of  him  beside  his  deathbed. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  our  friend  the  editor  meant  quite  what 
he  said.  He  must  have  been  thinking,  not  of  correlation  as  a  spiritual 
force  in  education,  but  of  correlation  as  a  catchword ;  a  name  to  con- 
jure with;  something  for  foolish  radicals  like  your  humble  servant  to 
talk  about  in  gatherings  such  as  this.  If  apperception  were  not  dead,  I 
should  say  that  possibly  he  had  not  apperceived  correlation.  Or  did 
he  have  that  higher  truth  in  mind,  so  beautifully  expressed  by  One 
who  lived  long  ago,  ** Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"? 
For  such  is,  1  trust,  the  future  of  correlation. 

^  No  great  truth  is  productive  until  it  loses  its  identity,  ceases  to  be 
abstractly  by  itself,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  life.  Even  Christianity 
is  fruitless  so  long  as  it  is  merely  a  beautiful  doctrine  to  contemplate, 
a  wonderful  philosophy  to  study,  or  a  refined  system  of  forms  and 
ceremonies.  It  is  only  when  it  dies  in  these  respects  that  it  lives  as 
a  constituent  and  ruling  force  in  life. 

Before  stating  what  correlation  of  studies  seem  advisable  and  pos- 
sible at  present,  1  must  make  clear  what  1  deem  important  principles, 
essential  to  any  wise  correlation,  the  recognition  of  which  will  avoid 
many  of  the  blunders  which  have  placed  correlation  in  a  false  light; 
for  correlation  has  been  in  as  great  danger  from  its  friends  as  from  its 
enemies.  Premature  attempts  have  been  made  to  crystallize  it  into 
systems,  to  bind  it  down  to  mechanical  forms,  often  by  those  who 
failed  to  grasp  its  spirit  aright,  resulting  in  strange  and  kaleidoscopic 
courses  of  study,  which  have  given  excuse  to  its  enemies  for  the  claim 
that  correlation  means  basing  school  curricula  upon  artificial  and  fan- 
ciful relations  and  disregarding  essential  unities  within  lines  of  study. 
But  these  things  are  not  correlation  any  more  than  bigotry  is  religion 
or  formalism  Christianity. 

I  would  define  correlatiiMhiin  courses  of  study  as  a  recognition  of 
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the  natural  relations  existing  among  the  various  departments  of 
human  activity,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  these  departments  for 
presentation  to  the  child  that  all  his  knowledge  shall  stand  clearly  in 
his  mind  in  its  true  relations  to  the  whole  and  to  each  of  the  parts. 

If  the  child  is  to  go  forth  from  school  fitted  for  a  life  made  up  of 
relations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  knowledge  he  receives  and  the  activ- 
ities in  which  he  engages  in  the  course  of  his  preparation  shall  all 
have  reference  to  these  relations;  hence  courses  of  study  which  deter- 
mine both  the  knowledge  and  the  activities  must  be  so  arranged  that 
isolated  knowledge  and  reasonless  activities  shall  be  impossible. 

For,  what  are  the  various  branches  of  study?  What  determines 
whether  a  study  falls  within  one  branch  or  another?  Merely  the  point 
of  view.  The  same  object  may  be  studied  as  belonging  to  several  of 
the  different  branches.  Dr.  Charles  McMurry  clearly  pointed  this  out 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Public  School  Journal^  using  the  oak 
tree  as  an  example,  which  may  be  studied  with  equal  propriety  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  botanist,  of  the  artist,  of  the  lumberman,  of  the 
social  scientist,  of  the  meteorologist,  of  the  poet;  and  each  view 
obtained  is  but  partial.  His  illustration  might  have  been  multiplied 
infinitely.  Man  himself  may  be  studied,  as  to  his  body,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  physiologist,  of  the  physician,  of  the  employer  of 
labor,  of  the  anthropologist,  of  the  artist,  of  the  cannibal.  As  to  his 
mind,  the  study  of  man  classes  him  with  any  one  of  a  hundred  sci- 
ences, from  insanity  to  theology;  and  there  are  still  unreckoned  semi- 
ology and  all  the  other  studies  which  treat  of  his  relations  with  other 
men,  and  in  none  of  these  is  he  a  whole  man.  No  one  represents 
round  truth.  For  the  most  part  the  classifications  are  arbitrary,  were 
made  when  the  world  of  knowledge  was  vastly  smaller  than  it  is  today, 
and  do  not  even  fairly  represent  existing  conditions;  and  the  child 
who  studies  them  as  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  will  fit  him  for  separate  and  distinct  activities  in  life,  docs  not 
get  a  truthful  impression. 

Dr.  Harris  tells  us  that  there  are  five  co-ordinate  branches  of 
human  learning,  and  that  it  is  important  that  all  of  these  receive 
attention  in  a  scheme  of  education.  No  doubt.  But  it  is  more 
important  that  the  essential  unity  of  them  all  be  also  recognized,  for 
these  ^st^  departments  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  parallel  lines, 
extending  into  infinity  and  nowhere  touching.  They  are  rather  the 
radii  of  a  sphere  united  at  the  center  in  a  vital  union  from  which 
comes  all  the  worth  of  each,  for  each  is  enriched  with  the  richness  of 
all  the  others. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  true  correlation  is  neither 
artificial  nor  mechanical ;  it  cannot  bftfiully  shown  even  in  the  best 
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courses  of  study.  Primarily  it  must  exist  as  subjective  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher.  If  he  grasp  the  essential  unities  of  things  it  may,  to  a 
degree,  be  made  objective  and  apparent  in  the  course  of  study,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  teacher's  interpretation  of  it;  but  it  is  more  import- 
ant that  the  teacher  be  in  himself  a  correlation  of  knowledge  than 
that  a  course  of  study  exhibit  it.  If  teaching  is  a  vital  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  if  the  end  of  teaching  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  —  as  Professor  Tompkins  puts  it,  **the  union 
between  the  pupiTs  real  and  ideal  self"  —  then  the  essential  thing,  so 
far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  is  that  it  shall  be  correlated  in  and 
with  the  pupiTs  mind. 

If  these  things  are  true,  as  1  believe  them  to  be,  the  first  thing 
which  we  must  do  is  to  train  the  teachers.  They  must  be  filled  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  correlation  as  a  principle.  It  must 
become  subjective  in  them.  This  means  a  better  education  for  the 
teachers,  that  they  may  have  a  larger  view  of  the  truth.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  we  have  a  more  highly  educated  body  of 
teachers  before  we  begin.  The  very  act  of  grasping  and  administer- 
ing a  broad  and  wisely  correlated  course  of  study  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education. 

In  trying  to  introduce  some  of  the  ideas  here  expressed  I  have  met 
with  this  difficulty.  The  teachers  themselves,  trained  in  the  old  way, 
at  first  failed  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  knowledge  —  the  spirit- 
ual, vital  relatione  —  a  grasp  of  which  is  necessary  to  success  in  life. 
But  while  I  have  sometimes  been  discouraged  because  of  this  inability 
of  teachers  to  understand  the  real  purpose  of  correlation,  I  have  been 
still  more  encouraged  by  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  have  tried  to  seize  the  spiritual  intent,  and  by  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
higher  work,  until  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  lack  of  faith. 

The  old  courses  of  study  were  deadening  to  teachers  as  well  as  to 
pupils;  the  new  are  inspiring  truth.  Teachers  feel  that  they  them- 
selves are  growing  while  leading  their  pupils  to  the  shrine  of  truth. 
The  improvement  of  the  teachers,  both  in  spirit  and  in  power,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  improvement  in  the  courses 
of  study.  No  one  can  devote  his  energies  first  to  comprehending 
and  then  to  imparting  the  broad  ideas  implied  in  a  truly  correlated 
course  of  study  without  growing  in  breadth  and  power  from  the  effort. 

Upon  the  superintendent  falls  the  task  of  preparing  this  course  of 
study,  which  shall  furnish  material  for  growth  and  stimulus  to  effort 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil;  and  here  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the 
problem,  for  even  the  most  thorough  students  of  correlation  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  what  it  means  and  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  made  effective 
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in  schools.  We  are  as  yet  seeking  for  truth,  and  need  to  be  very 
honest  with  ourselves  and  to  keep  all  our  windows  open.  But  a  few 
things  seem  to  me  reasonably  clear. 

The  first  thing  which  one  preparing  a  course  of  study  must  take 
into  account  is  the  distinction  between  form  and  content.  This  seems 
to  me  vital.  A  correlated  course  of  study  must  include  both  co-ordi- 
nation and  subordination;  a  co-ordination  of  the  great  fundamental 
branches  of  human  thought  —  the  five  of  Dr.  Harris,  if  you  will  —  and 
the  subordination  of  those  branches  which  are  in  nature  subordinate. 
The  former  constitute  the  content,  the  latter  the  form,  of  a  course  of 
study;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  I  use  the  term  content  as  including 
those  branches  of  study  which  possess  an  intrinsic  and  fundamental 
value,  and  form  as  including  the  means  by  which  the  essentials  are 
realized.  In  a  general  way,  the  former  consists  in  a  consideration  of 
man  and  the  spirit  world  and  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  latter  of 
the  various  arts  by  which  man  conies  to  a  possession  of  nature  and 
of  himself.  Of  course,  these  distinctions  are  not  arbitrary  or  exact. 
A  distinction  between  form  and  content  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  separate  and  unrelated  entities;  that  would  not  be 
correlation,  but  disintegration.  It  rather  means  that  they  are  to  be 
so  related  in  the  teacher's  mind,  and  are  to  be  so  presented  to  the 
child,  that  they  will  always  stand  in  his  mind  as  form  and  content. 
He  learns  to  read,  not  that  he  may  learn  to  read,  but  that  he  may  be 
introduced  to  the  world  of  literature.  He  learns  to  write,  not  that  he 
may  learn  to  write,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  communicate  the  best 
that  is  in  him  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
there  should  not  be  direct  and  thorough  drill  upon  the  arts  them- 
selves, but  that  this  drill  should  be  given  after  and  not  before  the 
child  has  come  to  realize  his  need  of  a  medium  of  expression.  The 
higher  end  ennobles  the  means  and  makes  it  worth  acquiring. 

I  have  been  criticised  for  drawing  this  distinction,  and  especially 
for  saying  that  the  arts  are  secondary,  and  that  knowledge  furnishes 
the  content.  My  position  was  not  understood.  There  are  three 
general  divisions  of  the  work  of  education.  The  first  is  creating  in 
the  child  a  high  purpose;  the  second  is  acquainting  him  with  condi- 
tions, needs,  and  possibilities,  and  the  third  is  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  But  these  three  are  parts 
of  one  whole.  The  second  —  acquainting  the  child  with  conditions, 
needs,  and  possibilities;  in  other  words,  knowledge — stands  as  a  mid- 
dle term,  creating  ideals  on  the  one  hand,  and  suggesting  activity, 
stimulating  effort  to  acquire  the  means,  on  the  other.  Hence,  it 
forms  the  natural  content  of  his  education. 

The  great  reason  for  placing  emphasis  upon  the  distinction  between 
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form  and  content  is  the  necessity  for  the  comprehension  of  this  dis- 
tinction by  the  adult  if  he  is  to  have  a  true  grasp  of  values  in  life. 
One  principal  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilization  is  the  failure  of 
men  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  means  and  ends,  between 
form  and  content.  The  average  man  devotes  his  energies  to  the 
acquiring  of  that  which  is,  in  itself,  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end. 
The  eager  struggle  for  money,  for  power,  for  social  position,  which 
renders  so  ignoble  the  life  work  of  most  of  us,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
look  upon  these  things  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  not  as  means  to 
higher  ends.  But  what  can  we  expect  of  men  whose  early  efforts 
have  all  been  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  means  as  if  they  were 
ends? 

If  the  child  is  taught  to  read  as  if  the  ability  to  read  were  the  end 
of  his  effort;  to  write,  as  if  fine  writing  were  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  do,  what  reason  have  we  for  expecting  that  the  man  will  look  upon 
money  and  power  and  social  position  as  means  for  helping  his  brother 
man?  **Life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment."  Art 
for  art's  sake  is  thoroughly  detestable.  As  well  might  we  say,  food 
for  food's  sake,  or  the  body  for  the  body's  sake.  No  great  work  of 
art,  whether  in  painting,  music,  sculpture,  or  literature,  was  ever 
great  merely  because  of  the  artistic  skill  displayed;  rather  has  its 
greatness  consisted  in  the  noble  thought  whose  expression  the  artistic 
skill  made  possible.  This  does  not  mean  that  skill  is  not  necessary 
but  rather  that  it  must  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  theme.  This  alone 
makes  it  worth  while.  Tennyson's  musical  verses  did  not  make  *'In 
Memoriam,"  but  they  made  it  possible.  For  the  sake  of  writing  **In 
Memoriam, "  of  uttering  the  noble  thought  that  was  in  him  struggling 
for  utterance,  it  was  worth  while  that  the  poet  should  master  all  the 
arts  of  poesy.  Nobility  of  purpose,  exaltation  of  theme,  whether  in 
adults  or  in  children,  furnish  the  only  true  stimulants  for  laboriously 
acquiring  the  arts  necessary  for  adequate  expression.  This,  applied 
to  education  does  not  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  form  studies 
and  content  studies,  but  relates  them  properly,  so  that  the  child 
always  has  before  him  the  worthy  aim  as  an  inducement  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  adequate  means.  While  this  subordinates  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  language  drill,  it  does  not  degrade  them.  It  rather 
exalts  them,  since  thus  alone  do  they  find  their  true  place  and  are 
ennobled  by  a  noble  purpose. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply, 
that  these  subordinate  branches  are  to  be  taught  wholly  incidentally. 
It  is  true  that  power  to  read,  write,  spell,  draw,  and  in  the  mechanical 
sense,  to  use  language,  is  acquired  mainly  by  practice  in  the  use  of 
these  arts.      It  is  an  unconscious  product,  just  as  walking  is;  still  there 
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is  a  technique  for  each  of  them,  knowledge  of  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  power  to  use  them  effectively,  and  this  technique  must  be  taught 
specifically  and  thoroughly,  but  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
way;  that  is,  as  to  time,  when  the  child  feels  the  need  of  it,  that  he 
may  better  attain  one  of  the  higher  ends  of  life. 

As  to  the  way,  the  technique  of  this  art  must  be  so  taught  as  to 
satisfy  this  need,  so  that  the  child  may  feel  that  he  is  gaining  a  new 
power  to  aid  him  in  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  end.  The  amount 
of  attention  to  be  given  to  this  study  of  technique  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  child,  as  indicated  by  his  school  grade. 

In  the  primary  grades  comparatively  little  attention  need  to  be 
given  to  the  technique  of  expression.  I  am  compelled  to  disagree 
with  the  opinion  by  some  inferred  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  that  the  first  three  years  of  school  life  should  be  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  this  technique,  with  only 
incidental  and  casual  attention  to  the  content  of  the  course  of  study. 
I  would  reverse  the  order.  It  is  true  that  in  these  three  years  the  child 
should  acquire  a  fair  possession  of  this  technique;  but  at  his  age, 
when  he  is  little  able  to  grasp  philosophical  principles  and  to  under- 
take effort  with  a  view  to  remote  results,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  appeal  to  his  interest.  The  young  child  will  best  acquire  the 
necessary  arts  incidentally.  The  ends  for  which  he  works  must  be 
evident.  Place  before  him  a  content  to  him  valuable  and  interesting 
and  immediately  obtainable,  and  he  seeks  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  necessary  arts.  The  adult,  the  young  man  in  college,  may  study 
mathematics  for  the  sake  of  training  his  mind;  the  child,  not  so.  The 
end  that  he  seeks  is  today,  and  he  must  have  the  means  at  once. 

I  would  say,  then,  that  in  the  first  years  the  course  of  study  should 
have  for  the  child  the  richest  content  which  he  is  capable  of  grasping. 
Thus  he  will  best  gain  possession  of  the  various  necessary  arts,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  his  mind  will  receive  a  better  training 
and  will  be  filled  with  richer  thoughts,  and  he  will  emerge  from  these 
years  of  school  with  a  broader  horizon  and  a  more  eager  desire  to  con- 
tinue his  education.  Hence  in  these  earlier  years  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  literature  —  the  lines  of 
study  that  are  at  any  age  most  broadening.  As  the  child  advances 
from  grade  to  grade  more  attention  may  be  given  to  technique,  as  he 
becomes  able  to  see  the  relations  between  form  and  content;  that  is, 
to  understand  the  reasons  why  certain  forms  of  expression  are  better 
than  others. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  relations  of  form  and  content  because 
I  deem  it  the  first  and  most  important  correlating  principle.  It 
remains  to  consider  briefly  co-ordination,  or  the  relations  of  the  co-or- 
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dinate  branches  of  human  learning  in  the  course  of  study.  As  I  have 
said,  these  must  all  be  taken  into  account,  but  not  as  unrelated.  Here 
even  the  best  of  our  old  courses  of  study  broke  down.  They  aimed 
at  the  education  of  the  faculties,  and  ignored  the  unity  of  the  human 
soul.     They  recognized  variety,  but  not  variety  in  unity. 

In  the  first  place,  a  broad  course  of  study  should  be  so  arranged 
that  naturally  related  parts  of  the  different  co-ordinated  branches  may 
be  taught  at  the  same  time.  I  say,  naturally  related ;  not  artificially 
or  mechanically,  but  spiritually,  if  you  will.  Our  old  courses  of  study 
were  full  of  absurd  instances  of  variety  without  unity.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  class  to  be  studying  at  the  same  time  the  geog- 
raphy of  Africa,  the  history  of  England,  the  plant  life  of  Minnesota, 
while  having  for  their  reading  lesson  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great; 
the  subjects  having  no  relation,  either  artificial  or  natural. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  new  courses  of  study  which  are  as 
absurd — correlation  run  mad,  as  I  have  heard  it  described.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  of  a  day's  lesson  in  a  certain  over-correlated  city.  The 
subject  was  the  crow.  The  children  studied  the  crow,  read  about 
him,  drew  him,  wrote  about  him,  counted  him,  added,  subtracted, 
multiplied  and  divided  him,  bought  and  sold  him,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  carried  him  out  on  a  crowbar.  Here  was  no  fundamental  or 
vital  relation.  The  co-ordinating  principle  was  trivial  and  unsound, 
and  doubtless  several  good  lessons  in  history,  reading  and  arithmetic 
were  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  the  crow. 

I  have  said  that  naturally  related  principles  of  the  various  co-or- 
dinated branches  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  but  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  relations  are  necessarily  time  relations.  These  would 
frequently  be  artificial,  and  not  even  suggest  the  spiritual  unity;  and 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  criticisms  to  be  made  upon  a  course 
of  study  concentrated  about  history,  for  the  relation  here  inevitably  is 
mostly  a  time  relation,  which  may  be  best  and  may  not. 

I  will  attempt  to  make  my  thought  concrete  by  an  illustration 
taken  from  the  schools  of  my  own  city  of  St.  Paul.  A  seventh  grade 
class  regularly  studies  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  geography 
of  North  America,  the  writings  of  certain  American  authors,  and  local 
geology.  These  studies  may  be  so  timed  as  to  suggest  inevitably 
fundamental  and  vital  relations.  To  begin  with,  the  class  are  taken 
out  for  a  field  lesson  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  they 
see  the  fundamental  rock  strata ;  observe  the  great  valley  worn  out  by 
the  waters;  get  specimens  of  rock  containing  the  earliest  fossils;  see 
the  broad  plains  stretching  out  into  the  boundless  prairies,  whose  soil 
was  deposited  by  the  glaciers.  They  learn  how  the  great  Mississippi 
valley  with  its  broad  adjacent  plains,  was  formed ;  that  is,  they  get  a 
20 
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concrete  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  This  leads  both  to  the  history  and  political  geography.  They 
learn  not  only  the  effect  of  early  explorations  on  this  river  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  they  see  why  those  explorations  were  made.  They 
not  only  find  out  how  these  great  plains  were  produced,  but  see  in 
them  the  reasons  for  the  migrations  of  so  many  people  and  for  the 
vast  civilization  growing  up  in  the  great  West.  The  struggles  of  the 
early  settlers  are  emphasized  by  the  poem  ** Evangeline,"  and  the 
travels  of  Irving  and  others,  so  that  a  complete  picture  of  the  growth 
of  Western  civilization,  with  an  understanding  of  its  cause,  is  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children.  A  taste  has  been  created  for  investigation 
and  a  Ipve  for  literature,  while,  also,  all  this  rich  content  has  served  as 
a  basis  for  numberless  lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  language. 

I  offer  this  illustration  hesitatingly,  for  fear  that  some  may  say  that 
it  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  emphasizing  artificial  relations.  If  any  so 
conceives  it,  I  am  misunderstood.  The  relations  that  I  would  empha- 
size are  mostly  those  of  cause  and  effect,  though  not  altogether.  The 
aim  is  to  produce  unity  of  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  Each 
child  should  have  a  single  vivid  picture,  including  objects  from  all 
those  co-ordinate  branches,  which  would  be  worth  infinitely  more 
than  any  number  of  isolated  facts,  even  though  they  included  all  of 
history  and  all  of  geography. 

Now,  as  to  the  correlating  principle  for  the  co-ordinate  branches, 
it  must  be  evident  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  concentration  of  the 
course  of  study  about  any  one  branch.  No  one  branch  of  human 
learning  is  clearly  enough  defined,  or  essential  enough  in  itself,  to  be 
the  center  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  child.  No  one  is  so  much 
more  intimately  related  to  the  child  than  all  the  others  that  it  can 
determine  for  them  their  arrangement  and  the  selection  of  topics 
from  them.  The  only  centralizing  relation  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  in  reference  to  his  destiny  (and,  hence,  the  first  principle  of 
co-ordination  as  to  its  breadth),  is  that  indicated  in  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen's  report,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  child  to  his  material  and 
spiritual  environment. 

Psychology,  not  history,  not  science,  determines  also  the  longi- 
tudinal correlation  of  the  course  of  study.  By  psychology  I  do  not 
mean  the  old  psychology  which  is  merely  deductive  logic  applied  to 
certain  assumed  mental  phenomena,  but  the  actual  study  of  the  child. 
Depending  upon  this,  the  correlated  course  of  study  of  the  future  will 
determine  what  shall  be  given  the  child  at  each  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  many  things  concerning  correlation  about  which  there 
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is  still  uncertainty,  but  as  to  what  we  can  do  in  the  immediate  future, 
I  feel  reasonably  sure  upon  these  points: 

1.  We  must  insist  that  the  only  correlation  to  be  considered  con- 
sists of  the  recognition  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  relations  already 
existing  in  the  world. 

2.  That  these  relations  exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  human  mintl,  and 
hence  must  become  subjective  in  the  teacher;  then,  in  so  far,  as  pos- 
sible, objective  in  the  course  of  study;  then,  again,  subjective  in  the 
child. 

3.  That  the  relations  to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  study 
must  include  both  subordination  and  co-ordination — a  subordination 
of  form  to  content  and  a  co-ordination  of  the  essential  departments 
of  thought. 

4.  That  the  only  center  for  a  correlated  course  of  study  is  the 
child — the  child  whose  rights  have  so  long  been  ignored,  whose  nature 
has  been  so  blindly  misunderstood,  whose  soul  has  been  so  dwarfed 
and  maimed  in  the  vain  effort  to  accommodate  him  to  a  ready-made 
course  of  study,  and  bind  him  down  with  the  chains  of  logic,  to 
make  him  fit  into  the  form  of  a  cast-iron  frame,  miscalled  psychology. 
Yes,  fellow  teachers,  the  child  must  be  our  first  study;  and  when  all 
the  branches  of  human  learning  with  which  he  can  be  brought  into 
touch,  all  the  activities  to  which  he  may  be  stimulated,  are  properly 
correlated  with  the  demands  of  his  nature,  we  will  find  that  they  are 
correlated  with  one  another,  and  the  miracle  will  have  been  wrought. 


DISCUSSION. 


Superintendent  W.  P.  Burris,  Bluflfton,  Ind. — In  the  statement  of  the 
question  under  consideration  there  is  the  implication  that  an  ideal  scheme  of 
correlation  is  to  be  modified  in  its  application  to  suit  the  limitations  of  teachers. 
We  think  this  would  be  unwise,  and  our  discussion  will  be  largely  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  compromising  attitude  could  only  give  us  a  carica- 
ture of  a  plan  of  instruction  whose  chief  claim  to  recognition  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
proposes  to  unify  and  economize  effort  in  popular  education  in  order  to  better  real- 
ize in  the  individual  the  highest  aim  of  life.  It  is  not  a  "fad"  or  "novelty"  to  make 
school  life  temporarily  attractive.  It  is  not  a  "pun."  It  is  not  an  accretion  of  a 
system  already  in  practice.  It  calls  for  a  new  elaboration.  In  the  light  of  new 
principles  it  would  re-assay  the  world's  educational  ore  in  the  crucible  of  reason 
and  select  only  the  purest  gold.  It  offers  a  unity  whose  unifying  purpose  is  to  be 
seen  running  through  the  course  of  study  like  the  scarlet  cord  through  every 
inch  of  cable  belonging  to  the  English  navy.  It  calls  for  reorganization,  not 
revision.     It  seeks  to  readjust  the  accents,  placing  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs. 

While  granting  that  teachers,  generally  speaking,  are  not  what  they  should 
be,  we  believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  now  proposed  would  be 
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the  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  profession  of  teaching  that  could  be 
employed.  We  know  from  observation  that  it  is  in  itself  a  revelation  to  the 
teacher.  Teachers  dead  in  the  trespasses  and  sins  of  formalism  have  been  raised 
to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  We  cannot  raise  the  school  without  raising  the 
teacher.  We  cannot  raise  the  teacher  without  raising  the  scheme  of  instruction — 
without  offering  a  higher  view  of  the  world  order.  The  teacher  cannot  make 
study  reveal  that  of  which  he  is  himself  unconscious.  In  order  to  teach  others 
to  come  into  intelligent  relations  with  their  natural  and  spiritual  environment, 
and  understand  the  drama  of  the  yet  unfinished  creation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teacher  have  a  well-organized  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  a  keen  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  world's  culture.  To  teach  the  arts  of  expression  he  must  be  an  artist. 
If  we  make  a  demand  for  such  teachers  the  supply  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  weakness  of  the  American  teacher  is  his  culture.  He  has  been  taught 
that  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  what  is  taught  as  how.  Like  the  sur* 
geon  of  whom  you  have  heard,  it  matters  not  whether  the  life  be  saved  provided 
the  operation  be  brilliant.  Hy  all  means  give  us  the  teacher  of  liberal  culture 
plus  his  study  of  method;  but  if  he  cannot  have  both,  give  us  the  teacher  of 
liberal  culture. 

The  system  now  proposed,  however,  will  give  us  both.  It  calls  for  the  cult- 
ure first,  as  it  should  do,  and  the  demand  for  efficiency  in  instruction  will  give  us 
method.  We  will  then  have  teachers  who,  as  some  one  has  said,  can  both  fly  and 
walk;  fly  with  the  seers  and  walk  with  the  children. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  gain  is  to  come  to  popular  edu- 
cation by  a  surrender  of  any  principle  which  should  unify  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion.  There  must  be  unity.  The  same  cannot  be  if  conflicting  systems  are 
mixed  for  the  sake  of  compromises.  Let  systems  stand  or  fall  according  as  they 
are  right  or  wrong  in  principle.  Otherwise  we  are  without  anchorage — without 
basis  for  the  selection  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  process  of  education.  Is  the 
nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated  not  yet  understood?  Is  there  no  dramatic 
tendency  yet  observed  in  creation  which  is  a  clew  to  human  destiny?  Are  we 
still  without  a  central  aim  in  popular  education?  Is  there  need  of  a  new  critique 
of  educational  values?  Until  these  questions  are  answered  it  is  too  early  to 
consider  the  question  before  us. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  substantial  agreement,  both  as  to  the 
central  purpose  of  education  and  the  materials  for  universal  culture;  as  to  what 
should  constitute  everybody's  education — what  common  ideas  and  sentiments 
should  form  the*  connective  tissue  of  society.  The  point  of  divergence  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  course  of  study  should  be  organized;  whether  it  should 
constitute  a  logical,  philosophical,  or  psychological  unity.  All  are  good,  but 
which  is  best  is  the  question. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  we  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The 
second,  while  regarding  the  true  relations  of  thought  to  form,  adopts  too  general 
a  principle  for  popular  education.  It  is  the  true  one  for  the  entire  field  of  educa- 
tion, but  if  followed  consistently  in  elementary  education  it  would  compel  us  to 
neglect  the  humanities  for  the  nature  studies.  The  last  contains  all  the  good  in 
thns  other  two,  and  much  besides.  It  renders  the  iniquities  of  formalism  impos- 
sible. It  insures  teachers  of  a  broad  culture,  as  none  other  can  carry  such  a 
scheme  into  successful  practice.  It  gives  the  child  growing  insight  into  the 
stream  of  human  culture,  the  nature  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  two.  It  makes  for  moral  character  through  instruction  by  keep- 
ing the  child  as  the  center  of  effort. 

The  principles  of  this  scheme  have  been  considered  by  almost  every  educa- 
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tional  meeting — national,  state,  county  and  township — for  a  term  of  years.  They 
have  escaped  the  critical  examination  of  no  chair  of  pedagogy  or  educational 
journal.  Others,  still,  have  suspended  judgment  as  to  their  value  until  the  chain 
of  sequences  they  have  set  in  motion  should  be  observed  in  the  practice  oi  the 
schoolroom.  We  are  of  this  class.  The  full  tale  is  not  yet  told,  but  results  fully 
warrant  continuance  in  the  path  pointed  out.  Expression  of  opinion,  progressive 
and  conservative,  has  had  free  play.  Both  have  disdained  to  pass  final  judg- 
ment, but  each,  recognizing  in  the  other  a  necessary  unit  of  force,  constituting 
the  general  power  which  works  out  educational  changes,  has  perceived  that  both 
may  properly  give  full  utterance  to  innermost  conviction,  and,  in  venturing  to 
express  mine,  I  think  that  the  principles  of  the  paper  are  substantially  right. 
And  now  that  the  first  rash  rush  of  the  Herbartian  invasion  is  past,  and  some 
sober  concessions  have  been  made  for  the  sins  of  some  of  its  youthful  exponents 
and  some  misapprehensions  cleared  away,  this  new  movement  is  seen  to  be  but 
the  necessary  re-adaptation  which  orderly  progress  in  education  demands. 


CONCENTRATION  OF  STUDIES  AS  A  MEANS  OF 

DEVELOPING  CHARACTER, 


BY    CHARLES    DE    GARMO,   PRESIDENT     OF     SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE,   PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

In  this  topic  there  are  involved  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
pedagogy  and  psychology.  A  wilderness  of  words  have  been  uttered  on 
the  subject  of  concentration  since  the  Cleveland  meeting,  and  as  in 
the  days  of  the  sophists  "each  man  seems  to  regard  himself  as  the 
measure  of  truth.  The  problem  of  the  development  of  character  did 
not  begin  last  year,  but  had  its  origin  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Protagoras,  the  noblest  of  the  sophists.  The  possibility  of  teach- 
ing virtue  was  stoutly  maintained  by  Socrates,  but  who  will  assert 
that  he  pronounced  the  final  word?  Kant  emphasized  the  antithesis 
between  the  intelligible  and  the  empirical  character,  declaring  that 
the  seat  of  morality  is  in  self-determination  alone.  Modern  psychology 
has  tried  to  learn. how  character  grows  by  investigating  the  influence 
of  transient  and  permanent  interests  upon  the  will.  I  have  tried  to 
reconcile  experience  and  reason  by  showing  that  the  rational,  or  free 
will,  is  by  nature  subject  to  evolution,  like  life,  feeling,  and  knowledge. 
Is  the  doctrine  of  inherent  interest,  and  with  it  empirical  psychology 
in  study,  merely  an  if^nis  fatuusl  Are  the  insight  and  disposition 
cultivated  by  correlating  important  knowledge  in  the  pupil's  mind  to 
be  regarded  as  but  fragile  reeds  for  our  support?  Here  is  indeed  a 
mare's  nest  of  logical  difficulties,  but  I  shall  take  the  Anglo-Saxon's 
privilege  of  ignoring  them  for  a  few  plain  considerations  that  have  a 
manifest  bearing  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs. 
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It  might  fairly  be  expected  that  this  paper  would  devote  itself  to 
a  psychological  analysis,  showing  just  how  the  organization  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  expected  to  influence  the  growth  of  character.  That 
work  has,  however,  been  attempted  by  others.  I  must,  therefore, 
beg  the  indulgence  of  those  who  anticipated  such  a  treatment,  since 
I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  such  considerations  as  appeal  directly  to 
experience  and  current  educational  thought.  Assuming,  therefore, 
what  some  may  regard  as  the  main  proposition  to  be  proved,  viz., 
that  a  rational  correlation  of  knowledge  will  favorably  affect  charac- 
ter, three  things  seem  to  me  to  be  involved  —  what  we  shall  correlate, 
how  we  shall  correlate,  and  to  what  end  we  shall  correlate;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  kind  of  character  the  schools,  and  especially  the  city 
schools,  should  attempt  to  develop. 

It  must  be  assumed  at  the  outset  that  a  civilized  country  will,  so 
far  as  it  works  intelligibly,  develop  a  character  that  can  work  effi- 
ciently in  a  civilized  state  of  society.  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Mediaeval,  Puritan,  ecclesiastical  notions  of  character  are  no  longer 
valid  as  ends,  since  the  world  has  long  since  transcended  those  con- 
ceptions of  civilization.  But  if  we  look  about  us  we  see  that  on 
every  side,  in  politics,  education,  industry,  business  and  common 
living,  the  rule  is  organization.  Every  enterprise,  public  or  private, 
is  characterized  by  the  idea  of  regulated  co-operation.  Institutions 
are  the  universal  rule.  Men  work  together  for  common  ends  in  organ- 
ized groups,  both  large  and  small.  If,  now,  it  be  asked  which  type 
of  education  —  that  of  isolated  or  correlated  branches  of  study  —  is 
most  in  accord  with  the  methods  of  modern  civilization,  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Granted  that  public  education  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  character,  it  can  be  seen  that 
any  arrangement  of  study  whereby  isolation  of  faculties  and  knowU 
edge  and  capacities  is  promoted  works  against  rather  than  for  the 
kind  of  character  most  desirable  under  present  conditions.  It  is 
equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any  organization  of  studies 
which  promotes  insight  into  modern  social  life  and  disposition  favor- 
able to  its  ideals  works  for  rather  than  against  the  realization  of  the 
institutional  type  of  character. 

I  cannot  in  this  paper  enter  upon  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  concentration,  which  I  conceive  to  be  such  a  correlation 
of  subject  matter  as  will  tend  to  make  instruction  more  intelligible, 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the  pupil.  There  is  but  one  line  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  regarding  the  kind  of  correlation  available,  and 
presumably  of  service  in  the  development  of  character.  That  I  desire 
to  enlarge  upon.  It  appertains  to  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
called    apperceptive    centers   in   each    prominent    branch    of    study. 
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Every  concrete  branch  of  learning  taught  in  the  schools  has  a  series 
of  what  may  be  called  root  ideas,  upon  which  its  significance  depends. 
Sometimes,  as  in  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences,  these  root 
ideas  are  connected  by  casual  or  logical  relations;  sometimes  as  in 
history,  geography,  and  literature,  no  necessary  sequence  exists.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  selection  of  topics  and  their  sequence  in  pre- 
sentation' to  the  child  will  depend  largely  upon  psychological  consid- 
erations. The  proposition  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  each  topic 
taught  shall  be  built  up  into  an  apperceiving  center  in  the  child's  mind. 
An  illustration  may  be  taken  from  geography.  The  notion  ** canal'* 
is  frequently  met  with.  Upon  its  first  prominent  occurrence  in  the 
study,  let  some  concrete  illustration  of  the  canal  be  mastered.  Some 
of  the  prominent  elements  to  be  made  vivid  are  as  follows:  the  ditch, 
the  water  level  and  supply,  and  the  locks  ,  which  may  be  represented 
on  the  board  or  modeled  from  pasteboard  by  the  children.  Then  the 
canal  boats,  their  structure  and  propulsion.  Why  should  muFes  be  so 
much  used  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity?  Finally,  the  produce 
carried,  its  starting  point  and  destination.  When  a  concrete  case  has 
been  mastered  a  basis  of  understanding  and  interest  has  been  laid  for 
all  the  varieties  of  canal  in  the  world.  Without  departing  much  from 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  lesson,  much  related  information  concern- 
ing other  forms  of  transportation,  may  be  taught,  together  with  re- 
lated information  about  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  sources  o^ 
supply  for  the  canal,  freight,  and  so  following.  In  like  manner  the 
other  agencies  of  transportation,  such  as  railroads,  streetcars,  elevated 
roads,  ships  and  steamboats,  may  be  similarly  presented.  So  of  a 
large  number  of  geographical  ideas.  Arithmetic,  too,  has  its  root 
ideas,  as  McClellan  and  Dewey  have  so  well  shown  in  their  **  Psychol- 
ogy of  Number."  So,  likewise,  have  grammar,  reading,  history, 
botany,  zoology.  Any  teacher  can  select  the  important  topics  in* each 
of  these  subjects,  can  build  each  up  into  a  center  of  understanding 
and  interest,  and  can  relate  these  topics  to  each  other  within  and 
without  the  main  line  of  sequence.  This  form  of  correlation  is 
assisted  by  the  juxtaposition  made  natural  by  common  principles  of 
development,  as  in  the  theory  of  culture  epochs  for  culture  subjects; 
but  it  is  not  dependent  upon  such  arrangement.  This  plan  renders 
concentration  (or  correlation  as  I  prefer  to  call  it)  a  principle  to  be 
observed  in  the  recitation,  rather  than  a  program  to  be  followed. 
The  former  is  available  for  every  teacher;  the  latter,  perhaps,  only 
for  the  expert. 

The  conscious  building  up  of  apperceptive  centers  in  each  subject 
about  which  shall  be  associated  striking  features  of  related  knowledge 
has  several  important  advantages.     It  encourages  the  teacher  to  make 
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his  lessons  rich  with  concrete  matter  and  stimulating  through  their 
constant  challenge  to  thought.  Even  the  torpid  mind  awakes  to  the 
realization  that  learning  is  allied  to  life,  study  becomes  attractive, 
insight  and  interest  deepen,  and  gradually  there  is  developed  a  per- 
manent healthy  attitude  of  mind  toward  life  and  its  work,  its  duties 
and  opportunities.  Sane  views  of  conduct  are  generated;  healthy 
modes  of  feeling  become  habits  of  the  mind.  The  child  becomes,  in 
short,  a  citizen;  not  a  mere  individual  inhabitant. 

More,  however,  than  we  need  to  construct  a  theory  of  concentra- 
tion do  we  need  to  reconstruct  our  theory  of  character.  This  asser- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  our  prevailing  ideals  of  character  were 
formed  when  society  in  this  country  was  in  its  pioneer  state.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  only  some  3  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion were  in  cities,  and  even  then,  these  so-called  cities  were  littte 
more  than  overgrown  towns,  or  groups  of  villages.  This  being  the 
case  it  is  natural  that  our  conceptions  of  character  should  be  based 
upon  primitive  conditions  of  society,  which  in  our  great  municipalities 
no  longer  exist. 

A  city  represents  a  system  of  reciprocal  activities,  duties,  conces- 
sions, and  benefits;  the  country  in  a  primitive  state  is  a  place  for  inde- 
pendent, and,  in  the  economic  sense,  non-social  living.  The  essen- 
tial idea  of  pioneer  and  rural  life  is  isolation,  independence,  non- 
responsibility  for  others;  that  of  the  city  is  reciprocity,  co-operation, 
mutual  responsibility.  Social  co-operation  in  the  city,  with  respect  to 
health,  comfort  and  prosperity,  is  a  necessity;  in  the  country  the  chief 
end  is  companionship.  At  the  present  time  nearly  a  third  of  our 
population  is  concentrated  in  cities.  New  York  and  its  environment 
contains  more  people  than  were  in  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution.  Yet  even  in  these  vast  centers  of  population 
the  ideals  of  a  primitive  community  still  prevail;  for  the  dominant 
ideal  of  character  in  this  country  is  that  of  an  essentially  non-social 
individualism.  The  European  ferment  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  drove  the  strong,  independent  characters  out  of 
that  continent  into  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  Here  the  essen- 
tially primitive  conditions  that  prevailed  for  250  years  developed  all 
the  initial  non-social  instincts  among  the  strongest  members  of  a  strong 
race,  (llorious  as  have  been  the  past  results  of  this  personal  indepen- 
dence in  the  subduing  of  a  continent  and  in  the  defense  of  the  nation 
against  foreign  foes  or  internal  dissensions,  we  find  no  orator  to  praise, 
no  poet  losing  the  glories  of  this  spirit  when  brought  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  urban  life.  The  story  of  our  city  government  is 
one  of  inefficiency,  rapacity,  and  fraud. 

These  primitive  ideals  of  character  are  found  on  every  hand,  even 
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in  our  oldest  cities,  and  they  are  almost  universal  in  rural  districts. 
One  may  see  the  results  of  this  conception  under  city  conditions  best, 
perhaps,  when  we  consider  the  influx  to  cities  from  villages  and  rural 
communities.  The  newcomer  to  the  city  would  preserve  the  privi- 
leges of  the  district  from  which  he  came  —  a  yard,  a  stable,  a  rubbish 
heap,  perhaps,  a  well.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  demands  privi- 
leges, he  is  equally  ready  to  grant  them.  He  is  content  to  allow  one 
man  to  drink  milk  and  another  whisky,  nor  is  he  disturbed  if  one 
chooses  to  keep  a  cow,  and  the  other  a  saloon.  Should  the  water 
supply  be  foul,  he  seeks  to  protect  himself  individually  by  bringing 
water  from  a  spring  or  by  buying  a  filter.  His  neighbors  may  look 
out  for  themselves.  Why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  prevent  their 
drinking  the  microbes  of  typhoid  fever  or  to  protect  them  from  other 
filth  diseases?  Primitive  morality  does  what  it  can  in  charity  from 
pure  pity  for  the  individual  beggar,  but  it  acknowledges  no  responsi- 
bility for  changing  the  conditions  that  produce  beggary.  It  is  the  lack 
of  civic  morality  that  allows  political  and  corporate  rapacity  to  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  city.  When  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  munici- 
pality undertake  some  important  work  of  improvement  costing  a 
million  dollars,  the  non-social  citizen  is  horrified  at  the  taxes  involved, 
and  promptly  votes  against  the  proposition.  But  he  constantly  allows 
a  corporation  having  the  capital  to  make  the  investment  and  then  to 
bleed  the  city  for  half  a  century.  When  boodlers  gain  control  of  the 
city  machinery  for  purposes  of  extravagance  and  fraud,  though  he 
may  grieve  at  the  wreck  of  public  business  he  never  thinks  of  making 
it  his  own. 

The  same  non-social  spirit  that  permits  offensive  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells,  saloons  and  slums,  unsanitary  conditions,  poor  illumina- 
tion and  transportation,  and  slovenly  or  corrupt  public  service  in 
general,  also  allows  hordes  of  children  to  roam  the  streets  untouched 
by  the  refining  influences  of  the  school.  An  effective  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  that  would  enable  us  to  assimilate  rapidly  and  easily 
the  ever-growing  tide  of  foreign  life  cast  upon  our  shores  is  impossi- 
ble, because  it  clashes  with  the  non-social  instincts  of  personal  inde- 
pendence. The  inevitable  result  of  primitive  instincts  when  placed  in 
the  city  environment  is  public  discomfort,  the  presence  of  infectious 
diseases,  political  corruption  and  corporate  exaction,  together  with 
ignorance  and  hopeless  poverty  and  degradation  for  a  large  part  of 
the  community.  It  is  to  the  city  schools  that  we  must  look  chiefly  for 
the  development  of  what  may  be  called  civic  patriotism.  Primitive, 
non-social  instincts  must  be  supplemented  by  social  or  civic  instincts. 
We  now  put  much  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  national  patriot- 
ism.    But  is  the  chief  lack  here?     Is  not  the  integrity  of  the  nation 
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safe?  Do  not  the  unintelligent  as  well  as  the  intelligent  respond  to 
the  call  of  country?  Did  not  the  poor  white  of  the  south  and  the 
ignorant  foreigner  of  the  north  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
best  men  of  their  respective  armies  during  our  late  war?  Where  was 
there  ever  more  undaunted  courage  and  fidelity  on  either  side  than  in 
the  Russian  assaults  upon  the  Turks  at  Plevna?  We  need  now  to  put 
the  emphasis  upon  civic  rather  than  upon  national  patriotism.  The 
latter  in  its  non-social  form  is  an  inextinguishable  instinct  even  of 
primitive  peoples,  but  the  former  is  the  last  and  best  product  of  civil- 
ization. A  bare  suggestion  of  war  in  this  country  can  set  the  land 
ablaze  with  military  ardor,  but  who  can  arouse  a  corresponding 
enthusiasm  in  the  civic  warfare  against  corruption,  inefficiency,  ignor- 
ance, and  compulsory  poverty? 

An  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  social  as  contrasted  with 
the  non-social  instincts  is  seen  in  the  transformation  wrought  in  the 
city  of  Birmingham  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  mayor  in  1874  he  found  a  city 
having  no  parks,  no  public  libraries  or  museums,  no  free  schools,  no 
public  baths  or  wash-houses.  Its  streets  were  wretchedly  paved  and 
abounding  in  filth.  The  street  lighting  was  poor  in  quality  but  high  in 
price;  the  water  supply  was  inadequate  and  of  poor  quality;  the 
sewers  were  wretched  and  the  death-rate  thirty  in  the  thousand. 
Worst  of  all,  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  given  up  to  slums  of  the 
worst  sort,  where  disease,*  wretchedness,  immorality,  and  crime  went 
on  almost  unchecked.  Through  the  influence  of  the  social  spirit 
invoked  by  this  man  this  condition  of  things  has  been  wholly  changed. 
The  city  has  now  ten  public  parks;  it  has  free  schools,  free  public 
libraries  and  museums  of  art,  and  public  baths.  The  city  furnishes 
the  illumination  for  the  streets,  which  is  now  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive. It  erected  adequate  water  works,  paved  the  streets,  put  in  an 
efficient  system  of  sewerage,  and  reduced  the  death-rate  by  a  third. 
It  condemned  and  bought  up  the  slum  district,  demolished  the  old 
buildings,  and  rented  their  sites  to  responsible  persons  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  of  such  character  as  to  render  slums  forever  impossi- 
ble. At  the  end  of  seventy-five  years  all  the  property  so  developed 
falls  to  the  ownership  of  the  city  itself.  All  these  things  were  done 
without  raising  the  tax  rates,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greatest 
expenditures  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  pay  for  themselves.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventy-five  years  Birmingham 
will  be  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

So  long  as  our  present  non-social  ideals  of  character  prevail,  first 
in  the  school  and  later  in  the  community,  so  long  will  our  municipal 
reforms  prove  to  be  both  ineffective  and  transient.     They  are  brought 
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about  through  infinite  labor  of  the  few,  only  at  the  next  election 
to  relapse  into  the  former  state.  The  form  of  scientific  temper- 
ance teaching  has  now  become  almost  universal,  yet  it  is  largely 
ineflfective  because  back  of  it,  and  largely  annulling  all  its  efforts, 
stands  the  non-social  spirit  of  our  people.  We  shall  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  or  any  other  reform  until  the  schools  consciously  go 
to  work  to  supplement  our  excessive  individualism  by  the  insights  and 
instincts  of  the  social  disposition. 

While  on  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be  expected  that  formal  teaching 
or  isolated  knowledge  will  do  anything  to  implant  these  new  ideals, 
made  imperative  by  new  conditions  of  life,  liberty,  and  prosperity,  so 
on  the  other  hand  little  is  to  be  expected  from  an  artificial  concentra- 
tion of  knowledge  that  does  nothing  to  awaken  mankind  to  the  social 
attitude  of  mind,  in  which  alone  progress  in  that  which  enriches  life 
is  possible. 

The  three  essential  things,  then,  are  vital  knowledge,  rational  cor- 
relation and  new  conceptions  of  character.  As  in  the  cities  there  is 
the  greatest  need  for  these  new  ideals,  so  in  the  cities  are  to  be  found 
the  best  opportunities  for  realizing  them. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale. — The  lines  of  battle  are  drawn  here  this  morning  much 
as  they  have  been  drawn  on  previous  fields  of  discussion.  It  is  contended  on  the 
one  hand  that  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to  survey  the  child's  education 
is  that  of  the  available  culture-material.  It  is  insisted  on  the  other  hand  that 
such  point  is  the  nature  of  the  child.  Participants  in  the  discussion  emphasize 
respectively  environment  and  psychology.  "The  course  of  study  is  of  prime 
importance/' some  say ;  "Psychological  analysis  of  the  child  mind  is  what  we 
want/*  others  reply.  I  cannot  think  the  issue  is  so  sharp  or  so  important  as  the 
contestants  appear  to  think. 

Education  is  the  growth,  expansion,  *or  development  of  the  mind  through  its 
own  activity.  Hence  the  mind  is  a  fundamental  fact  to  be  considered.  But  the 
mind  acts,  and  so  grows,  only  when  brought  into  relation  with  objects  capable  of 
stimulating  it  to  activity,  and  so  to  growth.  Hence  objects  of  knowledge — what 
we  may  call  culture-material  or  education-stuff — is  also  a  fundamental  fact  in 
education.  The  process  that  we  call  education  may  therefore  be  examined  on 
either  side,  viz.,  the  nature  to  be  educated  and  the  material  or  stuff  to  be  used  in 
.educating  it.  There  is  an  adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  the  nature  and 
needs  of  the  mind;  there  is  an  equal  adaptation  of  the  human  development,  or  of 
civilization,  to  the  same  nature  and  needs.  To  deny  this  last  proposition  is  to 
deny  that  the  civilizations  of  the  foremost  nations  are  psychological ;  it  is  rather  to 
affirm  that  they  are  not  genuine  manifestations  of  man's  nature,  but  are  para- 
sitic growths.'  Hence  the  two  points  of  view  are  correlatives,  and  to  omit  either 
one  19  \Q  commit  a  mistake.     Nearly  the  whole  field,  if  not  all  of  it,  can  be  seen 
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from  either  point  of  observation.  If  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  De  Garmo  were  to  sit 
down  at  a  table  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  they  would  not  materially  disagree, 
save,  perhaps,  in  the  reasons  that  they  might  assign  for  their  respective  recom- 
mendations. For  instance.  Dr.  Harris  would  urge  the  study  of  geography  because 
it  is  forced  upon  the  child  by  his  environment;  Dr.  De  Garmo  would  urge  its 
study  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  development  of  his  mind.  Neither  one,  I  feel 
sure,  would  wish  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  other's  reason.  Accordingly,  I  appear 
on  the  field  in  an  irenical  spirit, and  plead  not  for  a  compromise  but  for  a  broader 
view. 


ISOLATION  AND   UNIFICATION  AS  BASES  OF 

STUDY. 


BY  EMERSON  E.    WHITE,   LL.  I).,   COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

An  important  condition  in  the  development  of  any  science  is  the 
use  of  clearly  defined  terms  to  denote  its  facts  and  principles.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  development  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  The  terminology  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  has 
made  these  sciences  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be 
presented  in  a  language  without  the  use  of  definite  technical  terms,  not 
only  to  denote  phenomena,  but  principles  and  laws.  Most  of  the  terms 
in  the  present  science  of  electricity  lie  outside  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  general  scholar,  and  are  known  only  to  specialists  in  the  science. 
The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  the  modern  trades, 
professions,  and  arts.  Each  has  a  large  glossary  of  technical  terms 
peculiar  to  itself,  each  term  having  a  definite  meaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  recognized  infelicities  of  the  science  of  psychology 
that  so  many  of  its  terms  are  in  general  literature,  where  they  are 
used  with  varying  and  often  diverse  significations. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  intelligent  reading  of 
a  work  on  psychology  is  the  determining  of  the  definite  meaning  of 
the  terms  used  by  the  author  —  not  always  an  easy  task.  No  psychol- 
ogist who  uses  important  terms  in  different  senses,  or  with  the  mean- 
ing obscure,  can  be  a  successful  author.  This  is  specially  true  in  that 
branch  of  psychology  known  as  moral  science  or  ethics.  Much  of  the 
inconclusive  and  fruitless  discussion  which  besets  the  student  of  ethics 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disputants  use  terms  in  different  senses. 
A  common  source  of  disagreement  is  the  use  of  words  by  one  party 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  content  than  the  other,  and  this  is  true  even 
when  these  contents  contain  a  considerable  common  element. 

We  thus  approach  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  development 
of  a  science  of  pedagogy.  Its  terminology  presents  a  most  striking 
contrast    to   that  of  the  physical  sciences.      Many  of  its  terms  are 
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borrowed  from  psychology  and  ethics,  not  a  few  from  philosophy, 
and  these  from  authors  who  use  the  same  terms  in  different  senses. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  a  very  small  vocabulary  of  tech- 
nical terms  which  are  used  by  all  writers  with  the  same  meaning. 
This  fact  is  the  source  of  wide  confusion  in  thought  and  much  fruit- 
less discussion.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  careful  observer  that  the 
movement  in  recent  pedagogical  inquiry  is  the  reverse  of  the  move- 
ment in  other  modern  sciences.  Instead  of  careful  differentiation  and 
the  use  of  special  terms  to  denote  things  that  differ,  there  is  in  peda- 
gogy much  ambitious  generalization  and  the  use  of  terms  that  express 
indefinite  and  vague  entities  —  terms  that  have  been  appropriately 
called  **blanket  words,'*  since  they  so  readily  cover  a  group  of  diverse 
ideas.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  read  articles  and  listen  to  addresses 
on  pedagogy  that  baffle  my  understanding,  not,  as  I  flatter  myself, 
because  they  are  too  deep  for  me,  but  because  of  their  vagueness  and 
obscurity.  Much  of  the  present  conflict  of  opinion  in  pedagogy  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  differ  do  not  understand  each 
other,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  each  one  always  understands  himself. 

We  have  an  instructive  example  of  this  difficulty  in  the  discussion 
of  the  past  year  over  the  place  and  value  of  **correlation,'*  '*co-ordin- 
ation*'  and  ''concentration"  in  school  instruction.  The  discussion 
has  been  a  Babel  confusion  of  ideas,  if  not  of  tongues,  and  well-meant 
attempts  to  settle  the  pedagogical  meaning  of  these  terms  have  only 
added  to  the  confusion.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  several  writers 
for  the  educational  journals  are  using  the  incongruous  terms  co-ordina- 
tion and  concentration  as  synonymous.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
profession  was  the  expressed  expectation  that  a  recent  report  on  the 
''correlation  of  studies"  would  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  concentration. 

The  desire  to  be  understood  in  the  present  paper  has  led  me  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  these  badly  mixed  up  terms,  and  to  use, 
instead,  terms  that  are  more  definite  and  fundamental.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  selected  the  terms  ^'isolation"  and  '^unification**  as 
denoting  opposite  processes  and  results. 

The  term  isolation,  as  used  herein,  denotes  the  separation  of  a 
branch  of  study  from  other  branches  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  — 
the  teaching  of  it  in  separate  exercises.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  exclusion.  The  isolation  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  instruc- 
tion does  not  involve  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  and  skill  that  may 
have  their  origin  in  other  branches.  For  example,  the  isolation  of 
arithmetic  as  a  school  exercise  does  not  mean  that  the  data  for  its 
problems  may  not  be  taken  from  another  branch  of  study.  It  simply 
means  the  making  of  instruction  and  drill  in  number  the  central  and 
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controlling  end  of  the  exercise,  the  unit  of  activity.     The  same  is 
true  of  isolation  as  applied  to  the  other  branches  of  the  course. 

The  term  unification  is  used  in  a  contrary  sense.  The  unification 
of  two  or  more  branches  of  study  means  their  union  in  instruction  in 
such  manner  as  makes  them  one  branch,  with  a  common  sequence  of 
facts,  and  taught  with  a  common  end  or  purpose.  The  term  is  not 
limited  to  any  particular  mode  of  uniting  the  several  subjects.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  united  as 
co-ordinate  elements,  or  whether  one  is  made  the  principal  or  core 
and  the  others  subordinated  to  it,  as  we  construct  complex  sentences. 

The  term  unification  is,  however,  exclusive  of  isolation.  It  does 
not  include  the  teaching  of  branches  in  separate  exercises,  however 
skillfully  these  exercises  are  related  to  each  other.  If  two  branches 
are  taught  in  separate  exercises,  each  having  its  apprppriate  and 
special  development,  they  are  not  unified  in  any  true  pedagogical 
sense.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  they  are  isolated.  Nor  is  this 
fact  of  isolation  changed  if  the  several  separate  exercises  all  center  in 
the  pupil,  and  actualy  contribute  to  one  teaching  result.  All  rational 
instruction  necessarily  centers  in  the  pupil,  and  in  this  respect  methods 
do  not  essentially  differ.  The  essential  fact  in  complete  unification 
is  the  unity  of  the  subjects  or  branches  in  actual  instruction  —  their 
oneness  in  the  teaching  process. 

This  leads  to  the  natural  division  of  the  studies  of  a  school  course 
into  co-ordinate  groups  or  unities.  Fortunately  this  subject  has  been 
too  ably  and  too  exhaustively  discussed  in  this  presence  to  require 
further  elucidation.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  are  more 
or  less  than  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies.  Dr.  Harris  admits 
that  there  is  a  si.xth  co-ordinate  group  of  knowledge  —  the  one  that 
includes  religious  truth  —  the  fifth  in  Dr.  Thomas  Hill's  ^'hierarchy  of 
studies"  —  and  Dr.  De  Garmo's  earnest  plea  for  the  recognition  of 
three  co-ordinate  groups,  the  third  being  called  the  **economic,** 
necessitates,  if  conceded,  the  adding  of  a  seventh  co-ordinate  group 
— a  group  that  includes  drawing,  construction,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  and 
better  designated  as  the  itiJustrial  art  group.  Whether  these  two 
additional  co-ordinate  groups  be,  or  be  not  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  school  course  does  not  concern  our  i)resent  purpose.  The  important 
fact  is  that,  while  these  co-ordinate  grouj)s,  whether  five  orseven,  have 
certain  interrelations,  they  have  a  certain  origin,  a  different  law  of 
sequence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  different  development;  and  it  fol- 
lows that  no  one  of  these  co-ordinte  groups  can  be  united  with  another 
co-ordinate  group  by  making  the  one  or  the  other  subordinate. 
Co-orJinate  entities  cannot  be  uniJicJ  on  the  principle  of  subordination.  This 
is  a  fact  of  prime  importance  in  pedagogy.     If  the  existence  of  co-or- 
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dinate  groups  of  studies  be  once  conceded,  the  Ziller  theory  of  con- 
centration is  left  in  the  air,  since  this  involves  subordination. 

It  is  also  plain  that  in  discussing  the  question  of  unification  a  clear 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  unifying  of  allied  subjects  in 
the  same  group  and  the  unifying  of  subjects  that  belong  in  different 
co-ordinate  groups.  A  failure  to  observe  this  distinction  is  resulting 
in  much  confusion.  There  is  necessarily  a  close  relation  between 
subjects  in  the  same  natural  group,  and  their  union  at  different  points 
in  instruction  may,  as  a  consequence,  be  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
But  the  unifying  of  co-ordinate  branches  is  a  different  matter.  Take, 
for  example,  the  several  subjects  that  make  up  the  mathematical 
group.  Whether  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  shall  be  taught 
tandem,  or  the  elements  of  algebra  and  concrete  geometry  run  abreast 
of  arithmetic  in  the  latter  part  of  the  arithmetical  course,  is  a  peda- 
gogical question  that  can  be  best  settled  by  experience.  This  is 
simply  the  proper  correlation  of  allied  subjects  within  a  group.  But 
the  harnessing  of  mathematics  to  history  or  to  natural  science  is 
another  procedure.  It  constitutes  a  team  of  pedagogic  animals  that  do 
not  naturally  travel  the  same  road  or  in  the  same  direction. 

The  unifying  of  alHed  subjects  within  a  group  and  the  unification 
of  separate  co-ordinate  groups  are  very  different  pedagogic  problems. 
The  distinction  has  a  parallel  in  the  difference  of  the  powers  of  the  signs 
-f  and  —  and  the  signs  X  and  -k-  in  algebra,  the  former  denoting  rela- 
tions between  terms  and  the  latter  the  relations  of  numbers  within  a  term. 
It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  for  it  is  easy  to  pick 
out  facts,  and  even  groups  of  facts,  in  allied  subjects  which  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  may  be  taught  together  with  obvious 
advantage,  and  then  cite  these  instances  as  evidence  that  unification 
is  a  universal  principle  of  teaching. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  unifying  of  closely  related 
facts  or  groups  of  facts  selected  from  separate  branches  is  not  the 
unification  of  the  branches  as  wholes.  A  teacher  may,  for  example, 
use  the  transparency  of  glass  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  a  lucid  style 
in  writing,  but  this  would  hardly  be  the  unification  of  physics  and 
rhetoric.  The  pedagogic  purpose  is  not  to  teach  the  transparency  of 
glass.  The  same  is  true  when  the  skill  acquired  in  one  branch  is  used 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  another.  Thus,  skill  in  drawing  may  be  utilized 
in  teaching  geography,  but  this  is  not,  in  any  true  sense,  the  unifica- 
tion of  drawing  and  geography;  and,  whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to 
call  such  a  procedure  unification,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  broaden 
the  meaning  to  a  unifying  of  the  branches  of  study. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  isolation  or  unification  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  course  of  study.     It  may  be  helpful  in  this  inquiry 
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to  note  that  each  of  these  principles  may  have  three  quite  distinct 
degrees  of  application,  as  shown  on  page  321. 

It  is  here  seen  that  isolation  is  considered  complete  when  it  applies 
to  each  branch  of  instruction,  whether  the  end  be  knowledge  or  skill, 
and  to  each  branch  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  degree  of  isolation  is  not  found 
in  the  American  school.  Spelling  and  reading  were  united  more  or  less 
closely  long  before  I  was  a  pupil,  and  the  same  has  long  been  true  of 
the  elements  in  other  allied  branches.  Complete  isolation  is  neither 
practicable  or  desirable. 

The  second  degree  of  isolation  more  nearly  represents  the  practice 
of  the  modern  school.  The  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  are  isolated 
in  instruction,  except  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  the  well-defined 
branches  in  each  group  are  taught,  as  a  rule,  in  separate  exercises. 
There  is,  however,  an  increasing  blending  of  the  school  arts,  especially 
in  primary  grades,  the  arts  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  language 
having  many  close  relations  and  possibly  interunions.  Advantage  is 
also  taken  of  the  natural  relations  between  allied  subjects,  and  there 
is  much  incidental  blending  of  these  subjects  in  actual  instruction. 
But  in  many  schools  unification  is  not  intelligently  sought  as  an  end. 
What  is  done  in  this  direction  is  incidental,  and  only  the  more  simple 
associations  are  attempted.  Isolation  is  the  dominant  principle,  unifi- 
cation being  incidental  and  exceptional. 

The  third  degree  of  isolation  will  be  best  explained  in  connection 
with  the  same  degree  of  unification. 

Complete  unification  is  the  blending  of  all  subjects  and  branches  of 
study  into  one  whole  and  the  teaching  of  the  same  in  successive  sec- 
tions. When  this  union  is  effected  by  making  one  group  or  branch  of 
study  in  the  course  the  center  or  core  and  subordinating  all  other  sub- 
jects to  it,  the  process  is  properly  called  the  concentration  of  studies. 
In  such  a  unification  of  subjects  the  principle  of  sequence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  central  or  core  study  necessarily  dominates  the  entire  group, 
and  the  proper  development  of  each  subordinate  study  is  sacrificed.  Nor 
is  this  result  avoided  by  making  the  child  the  center,  whatever  this 
may  mean,  since  this  ignores  the  principle  of  development  in  all 
branches.  Complete  unification  of  school  studies  is  neither  practic- 
able or  desirable. 

In  the  second  degree  of  unification  all  branches  and  subjects  are 
united  in  two  or  three  co-ordinate  groups,  each  with  a  central  core. 
It  recognizes  co-ordination  as  a  true  and  fundamental  principle  in  a 
course  of  school  studies;  and  it  allows  each  co-ordinate  group  to 
have  its  own  principle  of  development,  contenting  itself  with  those 
natural   and  simple  associations  which  are  easily  established  between 
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s'zb^jfAs  in  the  same  group.  It  also  permits  the  isolation  of  the 
co-ordinate  branches  in  actual  instruction,  and  their  svstcmatic  treat- 
ment. All  this  means  much,  for,  it  the  principle  of  isolation  applies 
to  co-ordinate  groups  bf cause  th^n  ar^  co-orJinaU,  it  necessarily  applies 
to  ali  thfr  «'o -ordinate  group-  in  a  cour-^e,  whate^fr  be  ike  mmmber  of  such 
/joup:. 

\{  the  attempt  to  subordinate  mathemati-js  to  literature  or  history 
leads  to  fantastic  results,  as  is  conceded,  the  same  will  be  true  of  an 
attempt  to  subordinate  either  physical  or  biological  science  to  the  so- 
called  culture  studies.  Hence  the  argument  for  two  or  for  three 
co-ordinate  groups,  each  with  its  own  sequence  and  development,  con- 
cedes the  whole  ground;  and  we  thus  again  reach  the  fact  that  no 
two  co-ordinate  branches  of  studv  can  be  wisely  unified  bv  makinfif 
one  subordinate  to  the  other.      Co-ordination  exiludes  SMbordinaiion. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  given  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
third  degree  of  unification  and  the  third  degree  of  isolation  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  They  differ  chietly  in  emphasis,  one  putting  the 
emphasis  on  unification  and  the  other  on  isolation.  Both  agree  in  the 
unification  of  allied  subjects  and  closely  related  facts,  and  both 
require  the  isolation  of  co-ordinate  branches  for  development  and 
drill.  Neither  proposes  to  subject  one  branch  of  study  to  the  princi- 
ple of  development  that  belongs  to  another,  but  each  branch  and  sub- 
ject is  to  receive  such  separate  treatment  as  its  nature  demands. 
Both  agree  that  unification  is  most  feasible  in  elementary  instruction, 
where  the  association  of  facts  is  simple  and  easy. 

It  is  obvious  form  this  survey  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  unification  falls  largely  within  the  details  of  actual  instruction.  If 
closely  related  facts  in  different  branches  are  to  be  united  in  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  done  by  the  living  teacher;  and  hence  the  problem  of 
unification  belongs  more  to  the  art  of  instruction  than  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  studies.  The  curriculum  should,  however,  not  only  include 
the  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  the  sequence  in  each  group 
should  correspond  with  the  psychical  development  and  progress  of  the 
pupil.  Since  human  knowledge  is  the  result  of  human  knowing, 
every  branch  of  study  has  natural  phases  that  correspond  to  the 
psychical  phases  through  which  pupils  pass  as  they  ascend  in  the 
course.  A  true  course  of  study  not  only  properly  correlates  the  five 
co-ordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  it  cuts  off  a  section  of  each  in  every 
round  of  its  ascent.  It  thus  adjusts,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a 
scheme  of  studies,  the  exercises  and  disciplines  of  the  school  to  the 
psychical  condition  and  needs  of  the  pupil.  Studies  are  thus  put  in 
right  interrelation  by  being  put  in  right  relations  to  the  pupil.  The 
child  is,  in  this  psychological  sense,  the  center  of  the  course  of  study. 
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These  facts  suggest  the  mischief  that  may  lurk  in  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  importance  of  unifying  all  the  studies  of  a  child.  The 
attempt,  for  example,  to  associate  every  fact  of  nature  with  literature 
may  give  now  and  then  a  beautiful,  even  striking,  lesson;  but  nine- 
tenihs  of  the  important  facts  of  nature  cannot  be  hitched  to  a  poem. 
The  attempt  to  establish  such  associations  inevitably  results  in  fantas- 
tic, and  even  ridiculous  combinations.  Nor  can  I  see  much  promise 
in  the  effort  to  unify  all  branches  of  instruction  by  universal  relations. 
There  may  be  a  **causal  plexus"  that  binds  all  knowledge  into  an 
organic  unity,  but  children  are  not  philosophic  spiders  that  gather 
knowledge  by  excursions  over  a  web  of  philosophic  causation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  subject  that  the  princi- 
ple of  unification  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  rational  course  of 
instruction  —  much  less  of  a  curriculum  of  school  studies.  Its  most 
fruitful  applications  are  in  teaching  allied  subjects  within  the  several 
co-ordinate  groups,  and  here  chiefly  in  teaching  the  elements.  It 
also  has  an  important  place  in  teaching  the  more  closely  related  facts 
in  different  co-ordinate  groups,  known  facts  in  one  group  being  used 
in  teaching  related  facts  in  another  group.  Here  is  the  recognized 
field  for  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  unification,  and 
such  application  promises  valuable  results. 

But  the  obvious  principle  that  underlies  not  only  courses  of  study 
but  methods  of  teaching  is  the  fact  that  every  co-ordinate  branch  of 
study  has  its  own  natural  sequence  and  development,  requiring  its 
isolation  and  separate  treatment.  Instead  of  the  concentration  of  all 
branches  of  study  by  subordinating  all  the  rest  to  one  central  core, 
there  must  be  increasing  differentiation  and  isolation,  with  proper 
recognition,  of  course,  of  all  important  interrelations.  It  thus  appears 
that  isolation  is  the  dominating  principle  in  a  true  course  of  study, 
unification  having  its  place  and  function  chiefly  in  the  processes  of 
instruction. 

One  more  observation  seems  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  study.  It 
does  not  follow  that  facts  taught  separately  remain  isolated  in  the 
pupil's  thought.  The  mind  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  assimilation 
and  unification,  and  this  power  is  more  fundamental  in  education  than 
is  dreamed  of  by  some  philosophers.  Were  the  assimilation  of  knowl- 
edge or  the  unification  of  mental  power  dependent  upon  the  philoso- 
phic mixing  of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  mind's  hopper,  I  fear 
that  most  of  us  now  present  would  be  idiots.  We  have  all  been  doing 
a  little  assimilating  and  unifying  on  our  own  account,  and  have  actu- 
ally been  able  to  see  some  of  the  simpler  relations  between  facts  not 
learned  in  the  same  school  exercise,  or  in  the  same  day,  or  even  in 
the  same  year.     It  may  be  true  that  few  of  us  have  seen  many  of  the 
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**  universal  relations"  which,  according  to  the  somewhat  uncertain 
testimony  of  philosophy,  bind  all  knowledge  into  one  **organic 
unity,"  but  we  hope  to  get  more  of  these  insights,  at  least  in  the  next 
world.  Nor  are  we  much  comforted  with  the  suggestion  that  a  child 
can  be  made  to  feel  the  oneness  of  all  knowledge,  even  though  he  inay 
not  intellectually  apprehend  it.  The  feeling  of  a  truth  not  present 
in  the  mind  seems  to  border  on  mystery.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  sees 
the  immediate  relations  between  the  more  common  facts  of  observa- 
tion and  experience. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal,  111. — Dr.  White,  in  his  conclusion  gives 
isolation  the  dominant  place  in  the  course  of  study.  I  should  be  inclined  to  give 
isolation  and  unification  an  equal  importance  in  the  processes  of  selecting, 
arranging,  and  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  school  course. 

The  tendency  heretofore  has  been  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  isolating 
school  studies.  They  have  been  artificially  separated.  There  is  a  sequence  in 
any  subject  like  grammar  or  arithmetic  that  must  be  observed  so  as  to  bring  the 
facts  and  principles  into  a  scientific  order.  There  is  a  positive  advantage  in  set- 
ting a  thing  up  distinctly  so  as  to  see  it  apart  from  others,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  relate  it  afterwards  to  other  things  and  to  understand  the  relations. 
Analysis  must  always  be  followed  by  synthesis,  isolation  by  unification;  other- 
wise knowledge  is  broken  into  fragments  and  scattered.  No  important  fact  can 
be  understood  by  itself.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  relations  to  bring  out  its  mean- 
ing. Minneapolis,  for  example,  in  not  understood  by  stating  its  location  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  fact  of  its  commerce.  But  call  attention  to  the  pineries 
of  the  North  which  send  their  millions  of  logs  yearly  down  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches  to  Minneapolis  to  be  changed  into  lumber  and  distributed  to  the 
grain  regions  of  the  West;  notice  also  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  sending 
their  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  Minneapolis  to  be  milled  into  fiour  and 
distributed  to  the  East  and  to  Europe  and  you  begin  to  see  in  these  relations  to 
great  producing  regions,  to  rivers  and  railroads,  the  causes  w*hich  have  worked  so 
swiftly  to  produce  a  great  city. 

Dr.  White  has  chosen  to  ridicule  the  causal  idea,  and  yet  it  is  the  root  out  of 
which  grows  much  of  the  best  interest  and  insight  into  studies. 

The  isolation,  alone,  of  studies  means  the  superficial  mastery  by  the  memory 
of  the  facts,  while  unification  as  worked  out  by  a  deeper  correlation  of  ideas  on 
the  basis  of  similarity  and  causal  connection  is  a  deeper  grasp  of  meanings. 

In  the  past  we  have  neglected  to  trace  out  causal  relations  and  connections 
which  give  greater  unity  and  value  to  the  knowledge  that  the  child  acquires.  It 
is  better  to  make  children  thinkers  than  to  make  them  simply  memorizers.  We 
separate  and  isolate  studies.  But  it  is  true  that  a  child,  after  thus  setting 
things  up  and  leaving  them  in  this  artificial  isolation,  goes  from  the  school  into 
the  world  and  does  n't  recognize  the  things  he  has  been  studying;  nor  is  he  able 
to  make  a  practical  application  and  use  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired.  In 
the  books  he  finds  the  trees  and  plants  all  beautifully  arranged  and  isolated  from 
other  things :  so  also  with  insects,  stones,  etc.     Out  in  the  woods  he  finds  together 
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the  trees  and  insects,  the  sunshine  and  birds,  the  grasses  and  stones,  all  in  close 
and  even  vital  life  relationship  of  dependence  and  mutual  support.  Why  not 
make  school  work  and  studies  correspond  to  life? 

Dean  F.  M.  McMitrry,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  put 
only  one  question  to  Dr.  White.  In  his  paper,  just  read,  the  conclusion  reached 
is  largely  dependent  upon  his  assertion  that  there  is  a  necessary  sequence  in  the 
arrangement  of  topics  in  each  study.  His  thought  evidently  was  that  this 
sequence  was  so  important  or  so  necessary  that  each  study  sacrifices  altogether 
too  much  by  being  associated  with  some  one  branch  as  a  center.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  suggested  necessary  sequence  in  most 
of  the  common-school  studies.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  White  to  show  that  there 
is  such  a  sequence  in  geography,  in  nature  study,  and  in  literature.  [Dr.  White 
here  replied,  saying  that  any  science  presupposes  a  necessary  arrangement  of  its 
subjeet-matter,  and  consequently  there  is  this  necessarv  sequence  in  the  com- 
mon-school subjects.]  In  showing  that  there  is  a  necessary  sequence  in  the 
studies,  Dr.  White  has  assumed  that  the  studies  taught  in  the  common  schools 
are  taught  as  sciences.  For  instance,  he  seems  to  regard  arithmetic,  literature, 
geography,  nature  study,  etc.,  each  as  a  science.  I  take  it  that  in  this  discussion 
we  have  in  mind,  primarily,  the  common-school  curriculum.  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously whether  any  one  of  the  common-school  subjects  should  be  taught  as  a 
science.  If  I  am  right  in  this  view  then  the  argument  of  Dr.  White  loses  its 
basis.  The  necessary  sequence  remains  unproved,  and  that  being  the  case  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  by  subordinating  some  studies  to  others  the  former  have 
much  to  lose. 


ORGANIC  RELATIONS   OF    STUDIES   IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT. 


BY    W.    N.    HAILMAN,    WASHINGTON,    1).   C. 

I.  The  complexity  of  man,  as  the  highest  product  of  evolution, 
and  therefore  embodying  the  whole  evolutionary  history,  renders  the 
task  of  determining  these  relations  exceedingly  difficult.  This  diffi- 
culty is  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  man  the  **everlasting 
will"  has  become  individualized,  and  is  attaining  freedom  as  a  final 
cause  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  individual.  Nevertheless,  in  a  large 
way,  these  very  difficulties  indicate  quite  clearly  the  ultimate  criteria 
that  should  guide  educational  work  in  the  selection  and  use  of  its 
materials  and  measures.  The  liberation  of  the  individual  will  is  the 
aim  of  all  educational  work.  This  implies  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
human  learning  the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  origin,  his  evolutionary 
history,  his  relations  to  environment,  his  essential  constitution,  his 
destiny. 

In  heredity  man  is  established;  in  education  he  becomes  free.  In 
heredity  the  will  preserves  its  achievements  by  the  mere  force  of 
inertia  and  increases  them  in  the  steady  gropings  of  natural  selection ; 
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education  lifts  the  will  out  of  the  shadows  of  hereditary  instinct  into 
the  broad  day  of  insight,  of  free  aspiration,  of  deliberate  co-ordination 
with  recognized  law.  Through  education  the  selfish  centripetal  coils 
of  mere  self-preservation  are  taught  to  merge  into  generous  centri- 
fugal spirals  of  self-expansion;  whatever  in  man  has  been  narrowly 
individual  becomes  broadly  universal ;  static  indolence  is  spurred  into 
dynamic  striving;  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  eager  interests  are 
replaced  by  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  joys  that  bless  a  life  of 
love  and  freely  followed  duty. 

The  inmost  essential  of  the  child — that  by  which  man  ceases  to  be 
a  mere  animal;  that  by  which  he  frees  himself  from  heredity  and 
becomes  amenable  to  education;  that  through  which  are  opened  to 
him  the  portals  of  humanity,  with  its  infinite  possibilities — the  inmost 
essential  of  the  child  is  soul.  To  stimulate  this  into  activity  —  or, 
rather,  to  afford  it  every  opportunity  for  activity  in  efforts  to  lift  itself 
out  of  the  limitations  of  lingering  instinct  into  the  freedom  of  a  pur- 
poseful will — this  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  educational  act 
or  measure.  This  is  the  first  and  foremost  law  of  educational  method. 
The  *Maws  of  self-activity"  — of  **stimulation  for  self-activity" — are 
but  other  formulas  for  this  requirement,  that  every  educational  meas- 
ure should  tend  to  establish  the  conscious  self-mastership  of  the  soul. 

Three  phases  are  involved  in  self-activity  —  the  stimulus  which, 
entering  consciousness  and  the  memory,  results  in  knowledge;  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  mind  towards  this  mental  income,  resulting 
in  more  or  less  definite  purpose;  and  the  steadfast  outward  following 
of  such  purpose  resulting  in  achievement.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the 
first  of  these  phases  is  termed  the  head  or  intellect;  the  second,  the 
heart;  the  third,  the  will  in  action,  or  the  hand.  The  active  unity  of 
these  three  constitutes  harmonious  life.  It  is  clearly  not  desirable, 
more  particularly  during  the  earlier  educational  periods,  to  separate 
these  three  in  distinct  efforts  at  independent  intellectual,  moral,  and 
manual  or  physical  training.  To  do  this  would  tend  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  the  mental  act  which  begins  in  experience,  is  established 
in  thought,  and  bears  fruit  in  action  or  life-conduct.  As  through  these 
senses  the  world  rushes  inward  to  meet  the  instinctively  eager  mind- 
heart  of  man,  awakening  it  to  consciousness  of  life  and  self,  so  through 
the  hand  does  this  same  mind-heart  project  itself  outward  as  a  deter- 
mining, and  ultimately  the  determining,  factor  in  life. 

At  no  time  should  the  educator  forget  the  essential  unity  of  these 
three  phases  in  the  soul-life  of  man.  Every  new  knowledge  should 
stimulate  new  deeds.  All  better  knowing  should  result  directly  and 
unavoidably  in  better  doing.       Conversely,   every   new  achievement 
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should   rest  on  increasingly  clear  intellectual  apprehension;  all  out- 
ward life  should  be  based  on  increasingly  distinct  insight. 

This  is  by  no  means  vitiated  by  sociological  requirements  of 
division  of  labor  or  interest,  of  specialization  of  effort,  and  of  massing 
individual  forces.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  under  this  law  of  harmony 
that  under  certain  conditions  of  social  life  the  formulation  of  knowl- 
edge, the  crystallization  of  purpose,  and  the  achievement  of  purpose 
should  be  assigned  to  different  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals, 
provided  only  that  all  be  in  conscious  harmony  as  to  the  essential 
oneness  of  their  work.  In  fact,  education  should  take  cognizance  of 
these  sociological  necessities,  and  should  stimulate  in  its  work  such 
specialization  and  division  of  labor  and  massing  of  individuals  in  com- 
mon enterprise. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  need  and  value  of  apperception  in  intel- 
lectual development,  a  phase  i-n  the  process  of  mental  assimilation  in 
which  the  mind,  on  the  basis  of  former  gains,  assigns  to  new  experi- 
ences their  proper  place  in  its  treasure-house  of  living  knowledge, 
and,  emphasizing  in  growing  distinctness  resemblances  and  differences, 
arrives  at  increasingly  clearer,  more  definite,  and  more  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  things  and  relations.  These  apperceptional  results, 
however,  are  very  superficial  and  flimsy  affairs  unless  they  become 
rooted  in  the  heart-life  of  purpose  and  find  fruitage  in  living  achieve- 
ment. In  order  to  become  permanently  valuable  possessions  they 
need  to  be  intensified  in  another  deeper  phase  in  the  process  of  mental 
assimilation,  a  phase  for  which  I  feel  tempted  to  propose  the  name  of 
introception.  In  this  phase  of  assimilation,  the  new  experience,  after 
having  in  apperception  assumed  its  proper  place  in  the  light  of  previ- 
ous asquisitions,  becomes  an  integral  factor  in  the  self-expansive,  out- 
ward life  of  the  mind-heart  of  man,  by  which  this  mind-heart  lifts 
itself  out  of  mere  seeing  and  doing  into  universal  insight  and  creative 
self-assertion,  which  are  both  the  crown  and  essence  of  harmonious 
life. 

Yet  these  two  laws  alone  —  the  law  of  self-activity  and  the  law  of 
harmony  —  might  lead  men  astray  unless  there  live  in  every  purpose 
the  divine  spark  of  benevolence  or  love.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  strong,  self-active,  individual  character,  possessing  much 
clear  knowledge  of  things  and  relations  which  it  utilizes  in  the  service 
of  an  energetic  and  intensely  fruitful  and  subjectively  harmonious  life, 
yet  devoid  of  love,  immorally  serving  self  at  the  expense  of  higher  and 
wider  life,  or  unmorally  gratifying  pleasure,  keeping  out  of  harm's 
way,  turning  life  back  into  channels  of  mere  self-preservation  or  per- 
verting self-expansion  into  greedy  self-accumulation,  never  reaching 
the  blessed  fields  of  self-devotion.     Out  of  this  gehenna  of  hopeless 
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egoism,  only  the  divine  spark  of  love  can  save  man;  a  love  that 
teaches  him  in  altruistic  fervor  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and 
that  lifts  him,  subsequently,  to  a  degree  of  insight  which  kindles  in 
his  soul  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  humanity.  Thus  by  love  is  man 
lifted  out  of  the  egoistic  life  attitude,  in  which,  as  Froebel  would  say, 
he  is  essentially  the  child  of  nature,  through  the  altruistic  attitude,  in 
which  he  is  the  child  of  man,  into  the  humanitarian  attitude,  in  which 
he  is  crowned  the  child  of  God. 

These  three  —  self-activity,  harmony,  benevolence  —  consitute  the 
three  primary  laws  of  method ;  or,  rather,  the  three  phases  of  the  one 
law  of  method  which  requires  that  every  full  educational  measure 
should  stimulate  into  self-active  life  the  entire  being  in  harmony  with 
benevolent  purpose. 

This  law  guards  us  against  all  manner  of  one-sidedness,  fragmen- 
tariness,  artificialness,  and  other  sterilities.  It  guards  us  alike  against 
the  vanities  of  erudition  and  the  arrogances  of  empiricism.  It  bases 
every  educational  advance  on  the  pupil's  widening  and  deepening 
experience,  which  it  leads  steadily  to  deeper  thought,  better  purpose, 
and  higher  achievement.  It  gives  to  experience  the  drift  towards 
thought,  and  to  thought  the  thirst  of  knowledge  which  is  but  clearer 
experience.  It  teaches  thought  to  seek  achievement,  and  urges 
achievement  to  press  for  keener  thought.  It  imparts  to  the  whole 
being  the  fervor  of  creative  effort,  and  sanctifies  this  at  every  step 
with  never  failing  good  will. 

Moreover,  this  law,  which  is  based  upon  the  essential  unity  of  man 
in  his  varied  life  utterances,  adapts  itself  readily  to  parallel  unities 
among  the  various  phases  of  human  learning.  A  glance  at  a  few  of 
these  unities  will  illustrate  this. 

II.  It  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
human  learning,  as  such,  is  the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  origin,  his 
history,  his  relations  to  environment,  his  essential  constitution,  his 
destiny.  With  reference  to  this  all  else  is  vestibule  or  avenue, 
material  or  implement.  Biology,  psychology,  history,  sociology, 
philology,  and  possibly  the  metaphysical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  well  as  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  and  astronomy 
on  the  other  hand,  owe  their  value  and  dignity  to  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  life  of  man  and  humanity,  or  to  the  control  they  give  him 
over  his  physical  environment  for  the  purpose  of  his  enlarging  life.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  these  series  that  each  lower  serves  to  explain  its 
higher,  and  finds  its  justification  in  this  fact.  Thus,  mathematics  has 
no  value  in  itself,  but  assumes  high  dignity  as  the  key  that  unlocks 
physics  and,  through  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  rest.  Similarly 
would  biology  fall  into  contempt  as  an  idle  amusement  were  it  not  that 
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it  furnishes  data  for  the  succeeding  sciences,  and  represents  the 
indispensable  first  step  in  ascending  to  a  worthy  knowledge  of  man 
and  humanity. 

This  relation  among  the  sciences  is  so  pronounced  that  to  many 
each  science  appears  in  the  light  of  an  art  with  reference  to  the  sci- 
ences that  follow  in  the  scale. 

This  will  become  transparently  clear  when  in  the  series  we  substi- 
tute for  the  names  of  the  sciences  the  names  of  the  things  and  rela- 
tions with  which  they  deal.  In  such  a  series  we  find  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  dealing  successively  with  considerations  of 
number,  form,  force,  and  motion,  both  molar  and  molecular,  and  the 
remaining  sc4ences  busy  with  life,  its  environment,  kinships,  and 
aspirations.  Taking  this  series  at  any  point,  it  is  manifest  that  each 
consideration  leans  for  the  light  of  analysis  upon  its  predecessor,  and 
owes  its  value  to  the  analytic  light  it  throws  upon  or  transmits  to  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

Thus  in  the  analysis  of  form,  number  considerations  mark  every 
step  of  the  road;  and  in  the  related  arts  of  measurement  and  drawing 
considerations  of  form  are,  indeed,  in  the  lead,  but  would  yield  little 
result  without  the  definiteness  and  precision  which  are  brought  within 
our  reach  through  knowledge  and  control  of  the  involved  number 
relations.  The  laws  of  matter  and  motion  must  remain  forever  a 
mystery,  but  for  the  solvent  powers  of  number  and  form  knowledge 
when  applied  to  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  and  to  the  intricate 
analyses  of  dynamics;  and  here  again,  in  the  applications  of  these 
laws  to  the  concerns  of  practical  life,  considerations  of  number  and 
form  alone  can  secure  safe  guidance  in  the  technical  manipulations 
and  arts  that  deal  with  laws  of  matter  and  energy. 

Similarly  life  —  at  least,  in  its  physical  and  physiological  aspects 
which  relate  to  the  conditions  and  tools  of  life  —  is  explained  in  the 
light  of  established  laws  of  matter  and  energy;  and  so  well  and  thor- 
oughly is  this  accomplished  that  many  thoughtful  students  fancied 
they  might  explain  on  the  same  ground  even  the  psychic  side  of  life, 
denying  the  possibility  of  self-active  effort,  which  is  the  soul  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  intimate  knowledge  of  individual  life  and  its  con- 
ditioning environment  is  indispensable  in  our  attempts  to  understand 
the  kinships  of  life,  both  sociological  and  historical;  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  throw  floods  of  light  upon  the  substance  and  meaning  even 
of  man's  highest  aspirations  in  art,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

III.  In  applying  these  relations  among  the  various  branches  of 
human  learning  to  problems  concerning  the  development  of  the  child 
through  education,  as  sketched  in  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  we 
are  struck  at  the  outset  with  the  fact  that  as  the  child  in  his  develop- 
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ment — individual  and  sociological — gradually  passes  from  simplest  to 
increasing  complex  conditions,  interests,  and  activities,  so  also  in  the 
hierarchies  of  human  learning  do  we  proceed  from  the  simplest  of  sci- 
ences, arithmetic,  through  increasingly  complex  intermediaries  to 
sociology,  the  most  involved  of  sciences.  We  are,  therefore,  justified 
to  look  in  this  parallelism  for  hints  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
order  in  which  subjects  of  instruction  shall  come  to  the  child  as  special 
objects  of  interest,  apart  from  the  relations  they  may  sustain  to  other 
subjects  of  the  instruction  or  the  share  they  may  have  in  life  or  in 
human  learning  as  a  whole. 

However,  before  entering  upon  more  detailed  considerations  of 
this  and  other  related  practical  problems,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  fully  appreciate  the  differences  between  what  are  termed  the 
developing  and  the  didactic  methods  of  instruction  and  the  places  they 
hold  in  the  work  of  the  school.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  through  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  two  methods  of  work.  I 
content  myself,  therefore,  with  enumerating  the  chief  points  of  con- 
trast between  them. 

Didactic  instruction  in  its  methods  is  primarily  and  predominantly 
synthetic  and  deductive.  It  begins  with  general  statements,  defini- 
tions, axioms,  principles,  established  systems.  Developing  instruction, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  and  predominantly  analytic.  It  begins 
with  particular  things,  phenomena,  and  relations,  and  reaches  by  pro- 
cesses of  induction,  the  definitions,  axioms,  principles  and  systems  on 
which  didactic  instruction  rests.  Didactic  methods  are  dogmatic, 
dialectic,  static;  transmitting  the  recorded  knowledge  of  the  race 
and  the  conventions  of  institutional  life.  Developing  methods  are 
heuristic,  socratic,  dynamic;  finding  and  sifting  knowledge,  establish- 
ing attitude.  Didactic  instruction  fills  the  memory;  its  pupil  is  pre- 
dominantly receptive  and  imitative;  the  stress  is  on  the  subject  of 
instruction.  Developing  instruction  stimulates  self-activity;  its  pupil 
is  predominantly  self-assertive  and  creative;  the  stress  is  on  his  envi- 
ronment and  experience  with  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  on 
his  control  of  these  in  life.  It  does  almost  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  these  two  methods  of  instruction,  far  from  being  antagonistic, 
are  supplementary  of  each  other.  Didactic  instruction  begins  where 
developing  instruction  ends,  and  in  its  turn  didactic  instruction  fur- 
nishes the  true  basis  for  further  development,  adding  to  the  experience 
of  the  individual  that  of  the  race,  lifting  him  out  of  local  into  universal 
environment,  out  of  social  into  sociological  life,  out  of  empiricism  into 
science,  out  of  interest  into  aspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  develop- 
ing instruction  supplies  the  pupil  with  living  points  of  apperception  for 
the  vital  assimilation  of  didactic  income;  gives  him  the  habit  of  self* 
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actively  testing  and  verifying  this  income  in  practical  application,  as 
well  as  the  attitude  of  placing  his  self-assertive  and  creative  life  into 
vital  harmony  with  the  life  of  the  race. 

Without  the  vitalizing  influence  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes 
which  only  developing  methods  can  establish,  didactic  instruction 
fails  of  its  purpose,  transmits  only  the  forms  and  husks  of  knowledge, 
oppresses  and  arrests  life  by  the  sheer  weight  of  these,  leaves  man 
stranded  upon  the  shoals  of  mere  erudition.  Without  the  wealth  of 
data  and  breadth  of  outlook  which  can  be  derived  only  from  didactic 
instruction,  development  is  liable  to  go  astray,  to  be  starved  into  self- 
conceit  or  wrecked  on  the  reefs  and  bars  of  a  narrow  and  wasteful 
empiricism. 

For  fullest  life,  for  the  fullest  realization  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  liberation  of  man's  individual  will  into  universal 
freedom,  the  deliberate,  organic,  co-operation  of  both  methods  is 
necessary.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  preferable,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  two  methods,  to  speak  rather  of  two  phases  of  one  and  the 
same  rational,  progressive,  or  organic  method,  whose  purpose  is  to 
enable  succeeding  generations  to  co-ordinate  themselves  self-actively 
with  the  continuously  progressive  development  of  the  race. 

Even  in  the  nursery  the  educational  instinct  of  the  mother  prompts 
her  alternately  to  stimulate  her  child's  self-active  development  by 
more  or  less  suggestive  adjustments  of  environment,  and  then  to  guide 
his  conduct,  to  enrich  his  interests,  or  to  hasten  his  vague  inductions 
by  example  or  precept,  by  descriptive  or  narrative  snatches  of  story 
or  reminiscence,  and  by  other  more  or  less  didactic  devices.  Still 
more  pronounced  is  this  in  the  kindergarten  and  further  on,  in  the 
elementary  school.  All  of  this  implies  more  or  less  didactic  modes  of 
procedure,  entered  upon  with  a  view,  however,  of  intensifying  devel- 
opment, expanding  the  child's  horizon,  deepening  his  interests, 
ennobling    his    purposes,  or    enhancing  his    powers  of   achievement. 

Indeed,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  didactic 
devices — so  far  as  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten,  the  primary  school, 
and  even  the  grammar  school  are  concerned  —  are  strictly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  development,  and  that  they  owe  their  value  exclusively  to  this 
fact.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  these  educational  factors  this  develop- 
ment is  primarily  and  predominantly  individual  and  social,  although 
with  a  growing  tendency  toward  universal  and  sociological  phases. 
It  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  child's  personal  experience  and  environment, 
yet  steadily  growing  toward  the  freedom  of  science  and  art.  It 
relies  largely  for  spontaneous  fervor  on  the  pupil's  interests,  which, 
however,  as  steadily  expand  into  the  freedom  of  aspiration. 

Later  on,  in   high   school  and  college,  these  tendencies  begin  to 
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assert  themselves  more  and  more  clearly  as  the  dominant  factors  in 
development.  The  student  now  should  learn  more  and  more  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  to  base  individual  and  social  efficiency  upon 
sociological  requirements  and  universal  law,  to  control  experience  and 
environment  in  the  light  of  the  achievements  of  science  and  art,  and 
to  place  his  life  under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened,  liberated  will. 

IV.  In  entering,  now,  upon  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
practical  problems  involving  the  relation  of  the  various  branches  of 
human  learning  to  child  development,  we  may,  therefore,  at  the  out- 
set, profitably  distinguish  between  the  two  great  periods  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  the  developing  and  didactic  methods  successively  pre- 
dominate, and  which  we  may  designate,  respectively,  as  the  elementary 
and  scientific  periods  of  instruction.  Waiving  the  nursery,  the  first 
of  these  embraces  the  kindergarten,  and,  approximately,  the  first  six 
years  of  school  life;  the  second  embraces  the  last  two  years  of  the 
grammar  school,  the  high  school  and  college. 

During  the  period  of  elementary  instruction  the  child  should  deal 
mainly  and  preferably  with  things  and  relations  in  close  proximity  to 
him  or  clearly  related  to  his  immediate  environment.  He  will,  there- 
fore, approach  his  subjects  from  the  side  of  the  things  with  which 
they  have  to  do,  rather  than  from  the  side  of  the  abstractions  that 
underlie  their  scientific  aspects.  He  will  deal  with  number,  form, 
matter,  and  motion;  with  life,  its  environment  and  kinships;  with 
language,  literature,  and  song,  rather  than  with  arithmetic,  geometry, 
physical  and  chemical  science,  biology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  music. 
Moreover,  he  will  approach  these  things  rather  from  the  developing 
than  from  the  didactic  side ;  his  activities  will  be  analytic  and  induc- 
tive, rather  than  synthetic  and  deductive. 

He  will  not,  therefore,  at  first  be  interested  in  number,  form,  mat- 
ter, and  motion,  as  such,  and  apart  from  the  living  things  and  objects 
of  nature  and  art  that  may  have  enlisted  his  sympathy,  stimulated  his 
interest  and  purposes,  and  aided  him  in  the  play-work  of  his  life.  Yet 
it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  brought  with  reasonable  speed  to 
feel  an  active  interest  in  certain  fundam^ental  abstractions  in  relation 
to  number  and  form ;  at  least,  so  that  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  place 
himself  in  full  possession  of  these  keys  to  knowledge,  to  synthetic 
skill,  and  creative  efficiency. 

The  kindergarten  appreciating  these  considerations,  brings  the 
child,  therefore,  from  the  start  into  vital  intercourse  in  social  games 
with  other  children,  because  these  appeal  most  keenly  to  his  sympa- 
thies and  stir  into  activity  his  inmost  soul.  Through  these,  it  interests 
the  child  in  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and  in  the  living  things  in  his 
environment  which  are  concerned  in  these  games.     At  the  same  time, 
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with  the  help  of  material  playthings  which  emphasize  in  their  con- 
struction fundamental  relations  of  form  and  number,  it  enables  the 
child  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  and  to  achieve  his  purposes  in  a 
half-material,  half-pictorial  symbolism,  which  stimulates  in  his  mind 
a  vital  interest  in  these  fundamental  relations,  and  leads  him  to  make 
them  direct  objects  of  his  concern. 

The  kindergarten  places  the  child  at  once  amid  the  rich,  all-sided 
stimulants  of  full  social  life.  From  this  it  excludes,  indeed,  all  that 
might  repel  or  shock  the  child,  or  confuse  it  and  lead  it  astray;  but 
it  provides  for  every  essential  of  social  tendency.  It  adapts  every 
condition  to  the  feeble  self-activities  of  the  child,  that  they  may  be 
fully  stimulated  but  not  strained,  and  is  solicitous  to  establish  ready 
mutual  responsiveness  between  the  child  and  its  environment.  It 
takes  special  care  to  give  prominence  in  this  environment  to  the  things 
and  activities  of  life,  inviting  the  child  to  respect  and  nurture  life,  and 
to  relate  himself  in  good  will  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the 
symbolic  human  world  of  the  kindergarten  of  which  he  is  a  part.  At 
the  same  time  the  kindergarten  provides,  as  material  for  the  child's 
groping,  yet  eager  efforts  to  analyze  the  environment,  simple  play- 
things which  invite  the  embryo  student's  attention  steadily  and  defi- 
nitely to  number  and  form  relations  in  all  that  challenges  his  interest. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kindergarten  holds  the  child's  being  fast 
in  the  most  complex  and  spiritual  interests  of  humanity,  leading  his 
life  gently  but  surely  toward  free,  intelligent  co-ordination  in  benev- 
olence with  these  interests.  On  the  other  hand  it  enables  him  to 
reach  speedily  and  in  adequate  clearness  the  simple  fundamental 
abstractions  without  which  he  can  never  hope  to  master  the  condi- 
tions and  to  control  the  environments  upon  which  the  prosperous 
unfolding  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man  depends. 

From  the  kindergarten  the  child  passes  into  the  primary  school 
with  his  life  interests  intensified  and  strengthened ;  eager  to  learn,  to 
love,  and  to  do,  to  co-ordinate  himself  with  a  new  world  on  a  higher 
plane  and  with  wider  outlook  —  a  world  less  symbolic  and  more 
specific,  perhaps,  yet  clearly  at  one  with  with  the  child's  coming  real 
world  and  nearer  to  it.  The  child  is  now  ready  to  take  a  direct  inter- 
est in  number  and  form  as  such,  still,  however,  from  the  analytic, 
inductive,  experimental  side,  and  with  constant  practical  applications 
of  his  discoveries  to  concrete  purposes  in  measuring,  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  other  manual  work,  yet  more  and  more  prepared,  as  he 
advances,  to  appreciate  the  value  of  definitions,  general  statements, 
and  classifications,  and  (more  particularly  in  matters  of  form)  quite 
able  to  formulate  such  approximate  definitions  and  general  truths  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  experience  and  thought.     At  the  same  time  the 
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increasing  complexity  of  his  number  exercises  (I  should  prefer  to  call 
them  number  plays)  renders  the  material  symbolism  of  blocks  and 
beads,  as  well  as  the  pictorial  symbolism  of  simple  drawings  quite 
cumbersome,  and  the  child  turns  to  the  conventional  symbolism  of 
ciphers  with  the  sense  of  relief  that  comes  from  increased  freedom 
and  added  power. 

The  child  has  brought  from  the  kindergarten  an  active  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  and  is  prepared  to  observe 
them  more  systematically,  to  care  for  them  more  intelligently,  to 
record  his  observations,  and  to  give  intelligible  accounts  of  his  work 
and  observations  in  drawing  and  coloring,  as  well  as  in  the  conven- 
tional symbolism  of  written  characters.  Naturally  these  observations 
will  deal  chiefly  with  considerations  of  form  and  color,  with  measure- 
ments of  time  and  growth.  This  nature  study,  will,  therefore,  be  in 
vital  connection  with  number  and  form  study,  and  will  react  favorably 
upon  these  interests.  Much  is  to  be  gained  at  this  period  by  the 
establishment  of  a  school  garden  and  by  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country,  not  only  for  the  further  development  of  a  reverent  and 
sympathetic  spirit  in  the  study  and  nature  of  life,  but  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  vital  basis  for  the  broader  and  deeper  considera- 
tion of  the  environments  of  life,  which,  in  due  time,  will  lead  the 
child's  thoughts  toward  physical  geography  and  related  branches  as 
specific  objects  of  study,  as  well  as  for  the  further  unfolding  of  the 
child's  social  tendencies  and  his  interests  in  the  occupations  and  insti- 
tutions of  man,  preparing  him  on  the  side  of  learning,  for  the  specific 
study  of  historical  and  sociological  subjects,  and,  on  the  side  of  life, 
for  practical  benevolence. 

In  the  records  and  accounts  of  his  work  the  pictorial  symbolism 
of  drawing  and  coloring  very  soon  proves  inadequate,  and  the  child 
turns  with  instinctive  gratitude  to  tactful  efforts  on  the  teacher's  part 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  conventional  symbolism  of  the  written 
characters.  Writing  follows  closely  the  very  sounds  of  plastic  speech, 
and,  like  the  latter,  expresses  with  equal  readiness  the  deepest  general- 
izations of  abstract  thought  and  the  minutest  details  of  descriptive 
and  creative  fancy.  Under  thoughtful  teaching  the  child  appreciates 
this,  so  that  a  comparatively  shoit  time  will  be  required  to  induce  him 
to  take  a  direct  interest  in  exercises  which  are  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  development  of  skill  in  writing,  reading  and  language. 

Throughout  this  period  the  plastic  material  of  the  kindergarten 
enables  the  school,  through  synthetic  applications  of  numbers  and 
form  elements  in  exercises  akin  to  art,  to  touch  the  deepest  springs  of 
self-activity  and  benevolence  in  connection  with  every  subject  of 
instruction.     These  exercises,  much  strengthened  of  late  by  the  intro- 
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duction  of  sloyd  into  the  work  of  the  school,  afford  the  children,  upon 
their  own  plane  of  development,  rich  opportunities  for  social,  as  well 
as  individual  efficiency,  which  desiginates  the  proximate  aim  of  edu- 
cational effort. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  during  this  period  the  differentiation  of  sub- 
jects in  human  learning  and  related  arts  has  made  much  progress. 
The  child  has  learned  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  number,  form,  draw- 
ing, natural  history,  writing,  reading  and  language.  Other  matters 
are  still  more  or  less  intimately  involved  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
child  and  connected  with  the  applied  work  in  the  differentiated  sub- 
jects enumerated  above.  Physical  and  chemical  phenomena  on  the 
one  hand,  afford  interesting  material  for  the  practical  exercise  of 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  skill;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  closely 
connected  with  considerations  of  life  environment  in  nature  study. 
Similarly,  considerations  of  geography  and  other  matters  of  life  envi- 
ronment, are  still  deeply  involved  in  nature  study,  and  in  the  anec- 
dotes and  readings  which  are  meant  to  extend  the  child's  horizon  in 
these  matters  and  to  stimulate  historic  and  scientific  interest.  Soci- 
ological subjects  are  still  latent  in  the  practical  life  of  the  child.  Yet 
much  can  be  done  to  lift  them  toward  objective  differentiation  in 
games  and  plays,  in  the  social  co-ordination  of  school  exercises,  and 
in  suitable  talks  and  readings  concerning  the  social  environment  of 
the  child. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  during  this  period  continues  to  be  predom- 
inantly analytic  and  inductive,  and  concerned  with  the  child's  direct 
experience  and  immediate  environment,  yet  with  a  decided  leaning 
toward  synthetic  and  deductive  operations  and  frequent  excursions 
into  comparatively  distant  fields  and  relatively  foreign  environments, 
accessible  to  the  child  only  with  the  help  of  imagination  and  the 
deeper  apperceptive  processes. 

The  transition  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  grades  is  sig- 
nificant. The  child  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  and  is  suffi- 
ciently well  established  in  mental  development  and  analytic  experi- 
ence to  permit  the  school  to  place  increasing  stress  upon  didactic 
modes  of  procedure  in  instruction.  He  has  had  much  practice  in 
formulating  successive  results  of  inductive  processes  in  approximate 
definitions  and  generalizations,  so  that  in  a  number  of  subjects  he  can 
follow  with  pleasure  and  profit  deductions  from  ultimate  scientific 
statements.  The  organic  connection  of  memory  and  the  creative 
phases  of  self-activity  are  sufficiently  assured  to  enable  him  to  receive 
intelligently  and  to  assimilate  vitally  the  ** recorded  knowledge  of  the 
race"  in  more  or  less  dogmatic  and  dialectic  presentations  by  the 
teacher  or  the  manuals. 
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The  child  may  now  approach  subjects  of  instruction  more  and 
more  definitely  from  their  scientific  side.  He  is  prepared  to  study 
arithmetic  and  geometry  instead  of  number  and  form;  grammar 
instead  of  language ;  botany,  zoology,  geography,  and,  later  on,  physi- 
ology, instead  of  life  and  life  environments.  In  some  of  the  arts  such 
as  music,  drawing,  and  writing,  systematic  instruction,  based  on 
ultimate,  technical  principles  and  in  synthetic,  progressive  sequences, 
is  now  fully  in  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  sociological  and  psychological  subjects  remain 
throughout  this  period  in  the  elementary  stages.  The  child  is, 
indeed,  prepared  to  interpret  and  to  appreciate  the  import  of  myths 
and  historical  accounts,  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  economic 
pursuits  of  men,  and  in  particular  phases  of  institutional  life,  to  ana- 
lyze motives  of  action  and  ethical  impulse;  but  the  scientific  study  of 
these  things  is  still  beyond  the  grasp  of  self-active  effort  on  his  part. 

For  similar  reasons  the  specific  consideration  of  physical  and 
chemical  sciences  should  be  postponed  for  a  later  period.  The  child, 
however,  is  competent  to  follow  and  make  experiments  bearing  on 
these  subjects,  to  describe  these  and  to  analyze  them,  to  arrive  by 
inductive  processes  at  certain  proximate  general  statements,  and  to 
apply  these  in  solution  of  practical  problems  that  appeal  to  his  inven- 
tive genius,  or  to  make  use  of  them  in  efforts  to  explain  contrivances 
and  processes  in  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts.  The  manufacture 
and  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  these  purposes  afford  much  oppor- 
tunity for  utilizing  the  child's  gains  from  whatever  manual  training 
the  school  may  afford. 

Manual  training,  however,  should  during  this  period  still  be  closely 
and  directly  connected  with  the  general  development  of  the  child, 
rather  than  form  a  distinct  subject  of  instruction.  The  chief  object 
of  workshop  and  laboratory  should  be  to  afford  opportunity  for 
analytic  work  for  the  solution  of  practical  problems  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  school  and  in  which  the  hand  plays  an  important  part. 
The  child  should  gain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  and  material  much 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  attains  agility  and  strength  in  games  and 
play.  For  this  the  way  is  indicated  in  sloyd  as  originally  taught  by 
Clauson,  Kaas,  and  Cygnaeus.  It  can  be  achieved  by  the  application 
to  wider  interests  and  greater  scope  of  the  principles  that  guided 
Froebel  in  kindergarten  work,  and  which  have  since  been  successfully 
extended  to  the  manual  work  of  the  primary  school.  The  manual  work 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  gave  to  the  child  self-confi- 
dence through  the  use  of  material  of  ready  plasticity,  and  the  results  of 
the  child's  work  derived  their  value  chiefly  from  their  symbolic  signii- 
cance  with   reference  to  work  and  achievement.      In  the  grammar 
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school  material  is  to  be  selected  more  and  more  with  reference  to  the 
practical  purpose  which  the  finished  product  is  to  serve  in  actual  out- 
ward life.  In  the  primary  schools  only  the  simplest  tools  were  used, 
and  these  chiefly  in  order  to  secure  neatness  and  accuracy;  in  the 
grammar  school  the  use  of  tools  in  overcoming  refractory  material 
and  in  securing  speedy  work  is  of  prime  importance. 

In  its  progress,  however,  the  manual  training  of  the  grammar 
school  continues  to  move  steadily  on  the  side  of  knowledge  towards 
science,  on  the  side  of  utility  towards  the  industries,  and  on  the  side 
of  creative  self-expression  towards  art.  At  the  same  time  it  continues 
to  be  the  main  factor  in  developing  the  social  sides  of  the  child's 
being,  enabling  him  to  appreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  adapta- 
tion, of  division  of  labor,  of  unity  of  purpose  in  benevolent  co-ordina- 
tion, of  the  significance  of  institutional  life. 

Hitherto  the  child  has  dealt  chiefly  with  his  immediate  environ- 
ment, assimilating  new  experiences  and  achievements  of  his  own  with 
the  apperceptional  capital  at  his  disposal.  In  the  grammar  school  he 
learns  to  assimilate  with  his  own  experience  the  experience  of  others 
distant  from  him  in  time  and  space,  and  accessible  to  him  only  through 
avenues  of  mutual  sympathy.  His  individual  egoistic  experience 
expands  now  distinctly  into  the  altruistic  experiences  of  his  time  and 
into  the  broad  experience  of  the  race;  and  he  passes  correspondingly 
from  a  more  or  less  egoistic  life-attitude  through  various  altruistic 
phases  of  attitude  to  a  truly  humanitarian  attitude  which  unites- and 
sanctifies  the  two. 

Having  finished  the  grammar  school  course  (at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen),  the  young  people  are  now  ready  to  take  up  some  specific 
occupation  suited  to  their  conditions,  tastes,  and  aptitudes,  or  to  enter 
upon  courses  of  further  training  in  secondary  or  high  schools,  or  in 
technical  schools.  Of  these,  only  the  secondary  or  high  schools  can 
claim  our  attention  here. 

Strictly,  in  so  far  as  these  institutions  are  concerned,  the  period  of 
education,  in  the  sense  of  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  elders  to 
guide  character  development,  is  at  an  end.  It  is  true,  character 
development  still  goes  on,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
environment  and  instruction,  example  and  precept  should  lie  toward 
the  ideals  that  gave  direction  to  the  work  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  high  school  should  consciously  confirm  the 
student  in  the  humanitarian  life  attitude  into  which  the  grammar 
school  has  led  his  thoughts;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  this  process  of 
self-expansion  should  be  supplemented  by  a  process  of  self-revelation 
which  the  high  school  has  constant  opportunities  to  stimulate,  and 
which  alone  can  assure  intelligent,  spontaneous  devotion  to  duty  on 
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the  student's  part.  Yet,  within  these  limitations,  the  chief  concern 
of  the  high  school  is  to  furnish  its  students  with  an  outfit  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  is  indispensable  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
special  studies  required  for  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts  or  professions 
for  which  the  college  is  to  furnish  special  preparation. 

It  is  needless,  however,  as  well  as  inexpedient,  in  this  sketch,  to 
enter  into  details,  further  than  to  indicate  that,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  concerned,  scientific  treatment  and 
didactic  modes  of  procedure  are  in  place  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  work;  that  the  specialist  and  the  manual  are  not  only  justified  but 
necessary;  and  that  more  or  less  independent  research  in  any  direc- 
tion on  the  student's  part  is  no  longer  practiced  for  the  sake  of  devel- 
oping power,  but  rather  with  a  view  of  training  him  in  skill  to  apply 
the  rules  of  scientific  or  conventional  methods  of  work,  so  that  in  due 
time  he  may  become  fitted  for  the  freedom  of  the  college,  or  to  enter 
worthily  the  larger  freedom  of  a  rich,  practical  life,  in  full  possession 
of  the  achievements  of  the  race,  in  harmony  with  the  best  tendencies 
of  its  evolution  and  competent,  as  well  as  eager,  to  aid  in  its  onward 
course. 


COURSES  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  STUDY  AS  RELATED  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN  A   CORPS 

OF  CITY  TEACHERS, 


RV  W.    S.   SUTTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS,    HOUSTON,   TEXAS. 

With  respect  to  pedagogical  knowledge  a  corps  of  city  teachers  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  The  informed  the  uninformed,  and  the 
misinformed.  Even  the  class  first  named,  which  is  too  often  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  has  need  of  professional  improvement.  This 
need  does  not  show  that  the  teachers  are  morally  culpable,  for  in 
America  wc  are  still  in  the  beginning  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
There  yet  abounds  faith  in  the  hoary-headed  heresy  that  the  teacher 
is  born,  not  made;  and  this  faith  causes  many  a  school  board  to 
employ  men  and  women  without  professional  training,  and  to  pay 
scholars  rather  than  teachers  for  work  mere  scholars  can  not  do.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  knows  that  the  resultant  of  the  correlated 
forces  of  a  school  system  should  be  a  well-equipped,  efficient  teacher 
in  every  class  room,  and  without  difficulty  he  decides  that  the  highest 
function  of  his  office  is  to  help  inferior  teachers  become  good  teachers, 
and  good  teachers  become  better  teachers. 

Of  all  the  means  which  may  be  used  by  the  superintendent  in  the 
improvement  of  teachers,  that  which  promises  the  greatest  percentage 
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of  result,  rich,  sure,  and  permanent,  is  a  skillfully  directed,  persist- 
ently followed,  course  of  pedagogical  study.  In  this  paper  this  subject 
is  considered  in  its  relation  to  a  corps  of  teachers  in  a  city  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that 
the  regular  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  once  a  month,  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  association,  and  that  increase  of  its  efficiency  is 
greatly  desired. 

It  may  be  assumed,  furthermore,  that  but  one  course  of  study  is 
pursued  by  a  teachers'  institute  during  any  one  year.  This  asumption 
at  first  glance  would  seem  subject  to  criticism,  inasmuch  as,  by  the 
one-course  plan,  persons  differing  widely  in  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence are  placed  in  the  same  class  and  are  assigned  the  same  work. 
That  the  criticism  is  not  valid,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  a 
single  course  is  best,  these  four  truths  are  sufficient  argument: 

« 

1.  Pedagogical  study  on  the  part  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  has  its  limitations ;  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  course  of 
study  in  a  school  of  pedagogy,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  confined 
to  limits  corresponding  with  the  teacher's  limitations  in  time,  oppor- 
tunity and  general  condition. 

2.  Every  one  employed  as  a  teacher  rn  a  city  school  should  cer- 
tainly possess  natural  and  acquired  powers  sufficient  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  normal  degree  of  progress  in  the  investigation  of  educational 
topics. 

3.  The  constant  aid  of  the  more  capable  teachers  is  needed  in 
the  correction  of  the  misinformed  and  in  the  guidance  of  the  unin- 
formed. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  informed  class,  including  the  superintend- 
ent, depends  largely  upon  the  activity  of  its  members  in  aiding  the 
advance  of  the  uninformed  and*  the  misinformed. 

Yet  unquestionably  the  organizing  of  volunteer  classes  to  pursue 
courses  other  than  the  one  prescribed  should  be  approved  and  still 
other  courses,  for  private,  individual  study,  should  be  commended; 
nevertheless,  one  course,  upon  which  the  talent  and  much  of  the  time 
of  all  the  teachers  may  be  directed,  not  only  concentrates  their  power 
but  also  gives  unity  and  consistency  to  their  work. 

Of  what  shall  the  one  prescribed  course  of  pedagogical  study  for 
a  city  teachers'  institute  consist?  It  is  obvious  that  the  teacher's 
private  study  should  not  be  limited  to  one  professional  subject;  but 
it  is  not  so  plain  that  the  institute  course  of  study  should,  at  any  time 
embrace  more  subjects  than  one.  While  it  should  be  the  school- 
master's pleasure,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  master  psychology,  school 
management,  methods,  and  philosophy  of  teaching,  child  study,  and 
the  history  of  education,  yet  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  corps  of  city 
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teachers  to  attempt  the  study  of  all  those  subjects  at  the  same  time. 
One  professional  subject  well  learned  is  worth  a  score  and  more  of 
pedagogical  memory  gems.  To  scatter  one's  attention  is  to  dissipate 
it  —  to  destroy  it.  ** Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  is  an  adage, 
which  has  universal  application.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  in  a 
city  institute  during  any  one  session  the  course  of  study  should  con- 
sist of  only  one  professional  subject.  If  that  subject  be  given  intensive 
study,  much  valuable  material  belonging  to  correlated  subjects  will 
be  likewise  studied.  For  example,  it  would  be  time  spent  with  little 
profit  for  teachers  to  give  nine  or  ten  months  to  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy, if  its  bearings  upon  school  management,  methods  of  teaching, 
child  study,  and  even  the  history  of  education  should  receive  no  con- 
sideration. In  the  proper  study  of  any  pedagogical  subject  every 
phase  of  school  work  can,  and  does,  receive  more  or  less  attention. 
The  principle  of  correlation  applied  here  teaches  that  there  should  be 
one  central  subject,  in  the  mastery  of  which  all  other  related  subjects 
would  necessarily  be  made  to  render  positive  service.  Therefore,  the 
exercising  of  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  to  be  studied  is 
not  so  important  as  the  practising  of  wise  diligence  in  carrying  out 
the  course  adopted. 

How  shall  a  course  of  pedagogical  study  be  prosecuted?  Before 
a  detailed  answer  is  attempted,  it  may  be  well  to  note  some  general 
principles  which  teachers'  even  before  they  enter  upon  a  course  of 
pedagogical  study  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting,  and  which  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  work  progresses. 

1.  Only  the  thirsty  seek  water.  The  teacher  must  be  in  the 
proper  attitude  toward  professional  improvement.  He  must  know  his 
need,  else  he  will  make  no  beginning  in  the  work.  If  necessary  the 
superintendent  should  render  assistance  at  this  point,  and  should 
demonstrate  as  clearly  as  possible  that  one*s  attitude  toward  his  pro- 
fession determines  his  standing  therein,  and  that  especially  in  teach- 
ing is  offered  a  field  for  infinite  thought  and  infinite  progress.  It  is 
here  that  the  superintendent  should  exercise  in  the  highest  degree  his 
power  of  leadership,  for  no  wise  general  is  willing  to  enter  upon  a 
campaign  with  indifferent  soldiers  unambitious  of  victory. 

2.  'The  casual  reading  of  much  pedagogical  literature  will  not 
suffice;  faithful,  continuous  study  is  the  one  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  success.  **You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British  museum,** 
says  Ruskin,  **if  you  could  live  long  enough,  and  remain  utterly  an 
illiterate,  uneducated  person;  but  if  you  read  ten  pages  in  a  good 
book,  letter  by  letter, — that  is  to  say,  with  accuracy — you  are  forever 
more,  in  some  measure,  an  educated  person."  Here,  again,  in  enforc- 
ing the  importance  of  earnest  study,  the  precept  and  the  example  of 
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a  leader  in  honest  work  are  advantageous  in  all  cases,  and  in  most 
cases  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  Through  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  people  engaged  in 
the  same  undertaking  each  will  gain  inspiration -and  strength.  The 
work  is  typical  of  all  the  genuine  work  of  civilization — all  help  each, 
and  each  helps  all.  It  is  this  co-operative  spirit  that  renders  it  easy 
for  the  will  of  the  individual  to  express  itself  freely  in  right  action  — 
even  altruistic*action,  the  very  foundation  of  spiritual  life  and  pro- 
gress. It  is  therefore,  proper,  that  what  is  studied  in  private  should 
be  discussed  publicly  in  the  institute,  that  important  truths  may  be 
emphasized  and  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  non-essential  ideas  may 
be  discriminated  from  those  essential,  and  that  principles  learned  may 
be  applied  to  suit  local  conditions.  This  idea  has  been  adopted  by 
the  American  disciples  of  Herbart,  whose  public  discussions  of  educa- 
tional topics  follow  private,  individual  study  of  those  topics  —  a  fact 
which  may  account  for  the  pleasure  and  interest  and  vigor  these  fol- 
lowers  of  the  great  German  manifest  in  debate.  Any  teachers'  meet- 
ing for  which  there  is  little  preparation  by  all  concerned,  is  but  the 
occasion  for  much  random  talk  in  which  but  few  participate,  while 
the  great  majority  sadder  if  not  wiser,  impatiently  submit  to  voluble 
persecution.  It  is  what  one  carries  to  a  meeting  that  determines  not 
only  his  contribution  to  others,  but  also  the  contributions  of  others  to 
himself.  To  develop  spontaneous  activity  in  each  teacher,  the  super- 
intendent will  need  all  his  qualities  of  leadership.  He  will  quietly, 
persistently  encourage  all  to  help  and  be  helped  in  the  sharing  of  the 
great  spiritual  wealth  which  the  study  of  pedagogy  cannot  fail  to 
develop.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Dr.  Tarbell  has 
stated  the  whole  truth  in  these  words:  **When  several  capable  and 
earnest  people  unite  in  a  mutual  effort  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  work,  all  the  conditions  of  progress  are  present." 

A  corps  of  teachers  believing  in  the  three  doctrines  just  now  dis- 
cussed is  ready  to  begin  profitable  work  in  an  institute.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  subject  for  study  during  the  entire  session  should 
be  selected  by  the  superintendent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
teachers,  and  a.  text  book  treating  of  the  subject  chosen  should  be 
adopted.  A  definite  lesson  for  each  month's  study  should  be  assigned 
from  time  to  time.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  extend  their 
reading  to  helpful  books  contained  in  public  and  private  libraries,  and 
especially  in  the  pedagogical  library  belonging  to  the  city  schools. 
To  quicken  and  develop  the  spirit  of  research,  without  which  one 
is  disqualified  for  the  office  of  the  teacher,  should  be  the  dominating 
purpose  of  all  the  work  —  the  superintendent's  chief  concern.  He  will 
find   it  helpful   to  prepare,   a  month   in  advance  of  each  institute,  a 
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circular  concerning  the  lesson  assigned.  In  the  circular  may  be  given 
an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  questions  founded  npon  the 
topics  treated  in  the  regular  text,  practical  questions  upon  correlated 
topics,  suggestions  with  respect  to  further  research,  and  such  other 
recommendations  as  may  be  expedient.  By  way  of  illustration,  a  por- 
tion of  a  circular  used  last  year  in  the  Houston  institute  is  here  given, 
the  apology  for  giving  it  being  that  the  chairman  of  the  department 
requested  that  this  paper  give  evidence  of  origin  is  the  workshop 
rather  than  in  the  library : 

The  following  outline,  taken  from  White's  "School  Management,"  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  lesson : 

CONDITIONS  OF  EASY  CONTROL. 

1.  The  teacher  should  possess  these  qualifications. 

{a)    Good  scholarship, — thorough  and  fresh  knowledge. 

ib)    Skill  in  teaching  and  managing. 

ic)    Heart  power, — love  for  pupils. 

id)    Will   power,— evenness  and  uniformity  of  control. 

{e)    Good  eyes  and  ears. — acute  discernment. 

(/)    Common  sense, — practical  wisdom  in  ordinary  affairs. 

{g)     Positive  moral  character  and  life. 

2.  The  teacher  must  be  given  requisite  authority. 

3.  The  teacher  must  have  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  school  officers 

and  of  patrons. 

4.  The  schoolroom  and  its  surroundings  should  be  attractive. 

5.  Desks  and  seats  should  be  comfortable. 

6.  The  schoolroom  should  be  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted. 

The  following  statements,  the  first  eleven  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  White's 
"  School  Management,"  rest  upon  a  sound  psychological  basis,  the  only  basis 
upon  which  a  rational,  permanent,  and  successful  system  of  school  discipline 
can  be  established: 

1.  Inborn  gifts  do  not  make  the  teacher  any  more  than  they  make  an  artist 

or  an  artisan.  Fruitful  skill  is  the  result  of  training,  and  hence  it  is 
that  special  training  is  becoming  the  recognized  door  to  every  skilled 
pursuit. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  more  teachers  are  failing  in  discipline  from  inadequate 

scholarship  than  from  any  other  one  cause. 

3.  There  arc  ten  teachers  failing  in  health  from  want  of  daily  study  to  one 

whose  health  is  impaired  by  such  study.  It  is  not  overwork  that 
impairs  the  health  of  so  many  teachers,  but  worry.  (It  is  not  over- 
study,  but  understudy,  that  impairs  the  discipline  of  so  many  teachers.) 

4.  Skill    in   turning  a  grindstone   is  readily  acquired.     Crank-turning  in 

teaching  is  a  simple  process,  and  hence  the  large  number  of  crank- 
turners  in  our  schools. 

5.  The  highest  skill    is  always   free  from   the  "Company,   front!"  of  the 

school  martinet.  It  secures  order,  but  an  order  born  of  an  order-lov- 
ing spirit.  (Voluntary  acts  have  mental  birth  preceding  physical 
birth.     Conduct,  if  it  is  not   voluntary,  is  not  good.) 
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6.  It  may  be  possible,and  sometimes  necessary, to  restrain  wayward  pupils 

by  authority,  or  to  rule  them  by  force;  but  they  cannot  be  led  except 
by  true  affection.  There  is  no  incentive  or  restraint  so  potent  as  love. 
Love  is  the  last  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  child  control. 

7.  The  teacher's  love  is  to  be  shown  most  conscientiously  toward  the  pupils 

that  need  it  most;  not  to  the  most  deserving,  but  to  the  most  needy. 

8.  The  will  has  the  most  power  in  school  discipline  when  accompanied  by 

a  silent  tongue. 

9.  The  teacher's  will  is  most  effective  when  unsupported  by  a  show  of  force, 
la     It  is  just  as  easy  for  two  pupils  to  sit  together  all  day  without  whispering 

once,  as  to  whisper  all  day,  provided  they  form  the  habit  of  sitting 
together  without  whispering. 

11.  Another  element  of  governing  ability  is  good  eyes  and  ears ;  the  ability 

to  know  what  pupils  arc  doing  without  watching  them;  to  "take  in"  a 
school  without  espionage.  This  power  may  be  properly  called  present- 
mindedness,  as  weakness  in  this  direction  is  called  absent-mindedness. 
It  is  soul-sight. 

12.  Not  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though 

they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightly  upon  your 
scholars'  resolution  till  the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  pres- 
ence of  a  consecrated,  earnest  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes, 
hallows  your  temper,  breaths  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones, 
and  authenticates  your  entire  being  with  its  open  seal. — From  Hunting- 
ton's *  *  Unconscious  Tuition.  * ' 

13.  The  glory  of  children  is  unity  with  nature;  the  glory  of  the  teacher  is 

unity  with  childhood. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

14.  Education  which   takes  no  heed  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  children 

would  not  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  children  themselves.  Besides, 
no  lesson  can  be  given  in  which  the  holding  of  the  reins  of  government 
by  a  firm  yet  gentle  hand  can  be  dispensed  with. — Herbart. 

15.  Government    has  only   a    present    aim    in   view, — the   maintenance   of 

order;  while  training  has  in  view  the  future  adult. — Herbart. 

16.  I   confess  to  have  no  conception  of  education  without  instruction,  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  do  not  recognize  an  instruction  that  does  not  also 
educate. — Herbart. 

17.  Interest  is  direct,  and  does  not  arise  from  emulation,  or  hope  of  reward 

other  than  that  which  the  subject  itself  affords.  It  is  not  impelled  by 
selfishness  or  fear  or  ambition. — Herbart. 

18.  The  shadows  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  (Paoli  of  Corsica)  were 

that  he  was   imperious  and  arbitrary,  and  so  over-maslering  'that  he 
•        trained  the  Corsicans  to  seek  guidance  and  protecion,  thus  preventing 
them  from  acquiring  either  personal   independence  or  self-reliance. — 
From  Professor  Sloane's  "AVa'  Life  0/ Napoleon.** 

19.  Discipline  in  a  school,  in  order  to  be  of  the  highest  and   most  civilizing 

character,  must  be  secured  without  harsh  means. —  IVrn.  T.  Harris. 

20.  No,  it  is  not  posssible  that  in  introducing  more  liberty  into  the  r/gime  of 

school  discipline,  more  light  and  more  reason  into  instruction,  the 
cause  of  developing  moral  energy  has  not  been  served.  Let  us  not 
forget,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  reason  and 
more  will  that  we  are  better  qualified  to  display  in  life  the  virtues  of 
chs^racter. — Compayn^, 
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circular  concerning  the  lesson  assigned.  In  the  circular  may  be  given 
an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  questions  founded  upon  the 
topics  treated  in  the  regular  text,  practical  questions  upon  correlated 
topics,  suggestions  with  respect  to  further  research,  and  such  other 
recommendations  as  may  be  expedient.  By  way  of  illustration,  a  por- 
tion of  a  circular  used  last  year  in  the  Houston  institute  is  here  given, 
the  apology  for  giving  it  being  that  the  chairman  of  the  department 
requested  that  this  paper  give  evidence  of  origin  \m  the  workshop 
rather  than  in  the  library: 

The  following  outline,  taken  from  While's  "School  Management/*  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  lesson : 

CONDITIONS  OF  EASY  CONTROL. 

1.  The  teacher  should  possess  these  qualifications. 

(a)     Good  scholarship, — thorough  and  fresh  knowledge. 

(^)     Skill  in  teaching  and  managing. 

(f )     Heart  power, — love  for  pupils. 

(//)     Will   power,— evenness  and  uniformity  of  control. 

(<r)    Good  eyes  and  ears, — acute  discernment. 

(/)    Common  sense, — practical  wisdom  in  ordinary  affairs. 

(^)     Positive  moral  character  and  life. 

2.  The  teacher  must  be  given  requisite  authority. 

3.  The  teacher  must  have  the  confidence  and  co-operation   of  school  officers 

and  of  patrons. 

4.  The  schoolroom  and  its  surroundings  should  be  attractive. 

5.  Desks  and  seats  should  be  comfortable. 

6.  The  schoolroom  should  be  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted. 

The  following  statements,  the  first  eleven  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  White's 
"  School  Management,"  rest  upon  a  sound  psychological  basis,  the  only  basis 
upon  which  a  rational,  permanent,  and  successful  system  of  school  discipline 
can  be  established: 

1.  Inborn  gifts  do  not  make  the  teacher  any  more  than  they  make  an  artist 

or  an  artisan.  Fruitful  skill  is  the  result  of  training,  and  hence  it  is 
that  special  training  is  becoming  the  recognized  door  to  every  skilled 
pursuit. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  more  teachers  are  failing  in  discipline  from  inadequate 

scholarship  than  from  any  other  one  cause. 

3.  There  are  ten  teachers  failing  in  health  from  want  of  daily  study  to  one 

whose  health  is  impaired  by  such  study.  It  is  not  overwork  that 
impairs  the  health  of  so  many  teachers,  but  worry.  (It  is  not  over- 
study,  but  understudy,  that  impairs  the  discipline  of  so  many  teachers.) 

4.  Skill   in   turning  a  grindstone    is   readily  acquired.     Crank-turning  in 

teaching  is  a  simple  process,  and  hence  the  large  number  of  crank- 
turners  in  our  schools. 

5.  The  highest  skill    is  always   free   from   the  "Company,   front!*' of  the 

school  martinet.  It  secures  order,  but  an  order  born  of  an  order-lov- 
ing spirit.  (Voluntary  acts  have  mental  birth  preceding  physical 
birth.     Conduct,  if  it  is  not   voluntary,  is  not  good.) 
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6.  It  may  be  possible, and  sometimes  necessary,to  restrain  wayward  pupils 

by  authority,  or  to  rule  them  by  force;  but  they  cannot  be  led  except 
by  true  affection.  There  is  no  incentive  or  restraint  so  potent  as  love. 
Love  is  the  last  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  child  control. 

7.  The  teacher's  love  is  to  be  shown  most  conscientiously  toward  the  pupils 

that  need  it  most ;  not  to  the  most  deserving,  but  to  the  most  needy. 

8.  The  will  has  the  most  power  in  school  discipline  when  accompanied  by 

a  silent  tongue. 

9.  The  teacher's  will  is  most  effective  when  unsupported  by  a  show  of  force. 

10.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  two  pupils  to  sit  together  all  day  without  whispering 

once,  as  to  whisper  all  day,  provided  they  form  the  habit  of  sitting 
together  without  whispering. 

11.  Another  element  of  governing  ability  is  good  eyes  and  ears;  the  ability 

to  know  what  pupils  are  doing  without  watching  them;  to  "take  in"  a 
school  without  espionage.  This  power  may  be  properly  called  present- 
mindedncss,  as  weakness  in  this  direction  is  called  absent-mindedness. 
It  is  soul-sight. 

12.  Not  the  most  eloquent  exhortations  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though 

they  be  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightly  upon  your 
scholars'  resolution  till  the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  pres- 
ence of  a  consecrated,  earnest  heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes, 
hallows  your  temper,  breaths  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones, 
and  authenticates  your  entire  being  with  its  open  seal. — From  Hunting- 
ton* s  ** Unconscious  Tuition," 

13.  The  glory  of  children  is  unity  with  nature;  the  glory  of  the  teacher  is 

unity  with  childhood. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

14.  Education  which   takes  no  heed  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  children 

would  not  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  children  themselves.  Besides, 
no  lesson  can  be  given  in  which  the  holding  of  the  reins  of  government 
by  a  firm  yet  gentle  hand  can  be  dispensed  with. — Herbart, 

15.  Government    has  only   a    present    aim    in   view, — the   maintenance   of 

order;  while  training  has  in  view  the  future  adult. — Herbart. 

16.  I  confess  to  have  no  conception  of  education  without  instruction,  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  do  not  recognize  an  instruction  that  does  not  also 
educate. — Herbart. 

17.  Interest  is  direct,  and  does  not  arise  from  emulation,  or  hope  of  reward 

other  than  that  which  the  subject  itself  affords.  It  is  not  impelled  by 
selfishness  or  fear  or  ambition. — Herbart. 

18.  The  shadows  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  (Paoli  of  Corsica)  were 

that  he  was   imperious  and  arbitrary,  and  so  over-maslering  that  he 
•        trained  the  Corsicans  to  seek  guidance  and  protecion,  thus  preventing 
them  from  acquiring  either  personal   independence  or  self-reliance. — 
From  Professor  Shane's  ''iVew  Life  of  Napoleon.'* 

19.  Discipline  in  a  school,  in  order  to  be  of  the  highest  and   most  civilizing 

character,  must  be  secured  without  harsh  means. —  IVm.  T.  Harris. 

20.  No.  it  is  not  posssible  that  in  introducing  more  liberty  into  the  r/gime  of 

school  discipline,  more  light  and  more  reason  into  instruction,  the 
cause  of  developing  moral  energy  has  not  been  served.  Let  us  not 
forgel,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  reason  and 
more  will  that  we  are  better  qualified  to  display  in  life  the  virtues  of 
chs^racter. — Compayj<f, 
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At  the  institute  for  which  this  circular  was  prepared  many  import- 
ant phases  of  the  subject  treated  were  considered,  the  method  of  direct 
([uestioning  of  individual  teachers  and  that  of  voluntary  discussion 
being  employed.  The  fact  that  every  teacher  had  been  studying  the 
lesson  assigned  gave  all  that  preparation  which  precedes  a  profitable 
meeting.  The  young  teacher,  through  independent  effort;  had  dis- 
covered some  truths,  and  had  been  made  ready  to  apprehend  other 
truths  acquired  ty  older  teachers.  To  the  more  experienced  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  an  opportunity  for  thoughtful  investigation  had  been 
given,  for  every  educational  question,  when  studied  aright,  presents 
sufficient  difficulty  to  tempt  the  labor  of  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
gifted  of  men. 

In  conducting  an  institute  lesson  many  commendable  plans  may  be 
adopted,  but  no  plan  should  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Educational  Foundations^  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  American  peri- 
odical devoted  exclusively  to  the  field  of  pedagogical  courses  of  study, 
furnishes  many  useful  suggestions  concerning  methods  of  prosecuting 
this  work.  An  examination  of  its  files  discloses  praiseworthy  evolu- 
tion. Through  the  efforts  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang,  along 
definite  lines  of  development,  it  is  to-day  offering  great  service  to 
students  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Occasionally,  as  part 
of  their  preparation,  teachers  should  write  answer*;  to  prescribed  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  should  be  read  and  debated  in  the  institute  fol- 
lowing. Again,  at  times,  written  tests  may  be  made  during  the 
progress  of  an  institute  to  show  the  results  of  a  month's  study. 
** Writing  maketh  an  exact  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  and  as  pedagogy, 
like  Speaker  Reed's  parliamentary  law,  has  not  yet  become  an  exact 
science,  written  pedagogical  lessons  can  be  made  to  serve  a  good 
educational  purpose.  Short,  pointed  papers,  upon  subjects  assigned 
for  study  or  upon  kindred  subjects  may  with  great  caution  be  allowed 
at  long  intervals;  but  at  no  institute  should  the  whole  time,  or  even 
the  greater  part  thereof,  be  given  over  to  the  presentation  of  peda- 
gogical essays,  charm  they  never  so  wisely.  The  principle  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  for  one  to  f  njoy 
work  in  which  he  himself  takes  an  active  part.  At  the  close  of  a 
year's  institute  study  a  review,  partly  oral,  partly  written,  is  advisable. 
This  review  in  some  degree  organizes  the  pedagogical  knowledge 
gained  during  the  year,  gives  a  definite  increase  to  the  working  capital 
of  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  emphasizes  the  one  great  truth  govern- 
ing all  spiritual  enterprises:  **To  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath." 

In  addition  to  the  pedagogical  course  of  study  which  is  to  serve  as 
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a  foundation  for  institute  work,  there  should  be  courses  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  several  elementary  grades,  one  course  for  high  school 
teachers,  and  one  for  school  principals.  The  time  limit  of  this  paper 
forbids  a  discussion  of  these  courses.  Nevertheless  it  seems  clear 
that  the  solution  of  the  grade  meeting  problem  can  be  most  easily 
reached  through  suitable,  well-defined  courses  of  pedagogical  study; 
that  similar  work  for  high  school  teachers  can  do  much  to  co-ordinate 
and  unify  and  vitalize  the  teaching  done  by  specialists;  and  that  sys- 
tematic study  of  problems  of  organization,  of  supervision,  and  of 
school  curricula  can  be  made  of  the  highest  practical  benefit  to  princi- 
pals, through  whom  the  progress  of  the  schools  must  be  largely  devel- 
oped, and  upon  whom  the  superintendent  must  ever  rely  as  his  trusted 
counselors  and  coworkers. 

The  general  plan  outlined  in  this  paper  is  capable  of  adaptation  to 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  The  superintendent  of  a  great 
system  of  schools  can  have  no  duty  more  important  than  that  of  minis- 
tering to  the  professional  spirit  and  power  of  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  teachers  under  his  supervision.  From  him,  through  his  assist- 
ants, should  proceed  the  wholesome  stimulus  and  the  continuous  direc- 
tion that  influence  teachers  to  become  profound  students  of  the  science 
of  education,  and  that  lead  them,  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, to  experience  the  joy  the  artist  feels  when  he  has  given  fit 
expression  to  the  glories  his  soul  has  seen. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   DO  FOR 

THE  CHHJ)? 


BY    MISS    N.   CROPSKV,    ASSISTANT    SIPKRIN  PKNDKNT  (^F    SCHOOLS,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS,   INI). 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  paper  to  discuss  the  general 
theory  of  education  nor  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study,  but  to 
point  out  some  needs  of  the  elementary  school  which  have  not  been 
so  thoroughly  considered  by  your  commitlee  and  which  seem  import- 
ant in  an  ideal  course  of  instruction. 

The  value  of  the  five  fundamental  branches  is  not  questioned; 
there  is  no  other  road  to  the  fields  of  knowledge. 

We  assume  that  language  studies  are  most  important,  because  they 
relate  the  child  to  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives  and  by  means  of 
which  he  is  to  work  out  his  development. 

The  ability  to  read  implies  all  culture.  All  life,  all  experience, 
everything  of  which  man  can  have  any  knowledge,  may  be  translated 
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into  language.  We  can,  however,  read  only  what  we  can  recognize — 
only  something  which  is  already  in  our  consciousness  waiting  to  be 
expressed.  The  effort  to  recognize  the  meaning  hidden  in  the  forms 
of  language  may  help  to  bring  our  dim  semi-conscious  notions  to 
clearness. 

The  school  does  not  give  an  experience' which  will  enable  the  child 
to  make  the  best  progress  in  reading.  Even  the  mechanics  of  reading 
and  language  cannot  be  acquired  by  mere  mechanical  drill.  In  the 
past  we  have  lost  time  in  trying  to  teach  the  forms  of  language  and 
reading  without  reference  to  the  value  of  their  content.  We  have 
failed  to  make  these  fundamental  branches  of  the  highest  use  in  the 
development  of  mental  and  moral  power. 

Do  these  five  branches  furnish  all  the  material  and  all  the  condi- 
4:ions  necessary  for  the  development  of  power?  Can  they  be  success- 
fully ta^ight  without  the  conditions  of  all-sided  development? 

When  we  consider  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  taken 
from  the  child  in  the  home  much  of  the  training  in  forethought, 
patience,  persistence,  directive, power,  and  manual  dexterity,  which 
the  primitive  industries  can  give,  and  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
rush  and  care  and  burning  competition  of  great  cities  the  sun  may  no 
longer  **shine  into  the  heart  of  the  child"  but  only  into  his  eye,  and 
that  religion  no  longer  speaks  to  him  through  his  interpretation  of 
nature  nor  through  the  art  of  ceremonies,  we  feel  that  the  school  must 
enlarge  his  opportunity  for  experience. 

We  find  the  elementary  school  in  the  city  without  workshop,  gym- 
nasium, or  playground,  and  without  the  influence  of  art. 

The  child  in  the  country,  by  means  of  work  in  the  household  and 
on  the  farm,  receives  training  through  observation,  experiment,  and 
the  responsibility  of  purposeful  work.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  this,  thorough  instruction  in  the  common 
branches,  he  has  a  broader  course  of  study  than  most  city  schools 
can  offer,  though  not  all  that  his  nature  demands  for  its  highest  devel- 
opment, nor  all  that  civilization  demands  for  successful  living. 

Our  civilization  tends  toward  great  centers.  The  old  farm  with 
its  primitive  industries  will  not  remain.  The  problem  is  how  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  city  and  country  together.  We  must  bring  the 
country  to  the  city  by  means  of  industrial  training  and  the  study  of 
nature. 

Three  great  teachers  of  men  and  of  children — art,  nature,  and  the 
industries  (or  useful  arts) — have  been  too  little  regarded  in  the  schools. 
These  cannot  take  the  place  of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  history, 
but  they  have  an  influence  of  great  importance. 

.A.rt  appeals  not  so  much  to  the  understanding  as  to  the  higher 
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emotions  and  intuition,  and  rests  upon  the  mind's  power  to  create 
ideals.  All  the  fine  arts  speak  the  same  language  —  man's  ideal 
nature.  Truth,  reason,  love  create  the  form  beautiful.  We  see  the 
spirit  of  man,  the  spirit  of  nature  revealed  through,  and  yet  above, 
the  facts.  Man  sees  himself  transformed;  sees  nature  perfected.  Art 
says  **I  am  yourself  as  you  may  become."  The  child  needs  to  live 
with,  and  feel  its  influence  long  before  we  ask  him  to  analyze  it  and 
translate  his  impressions  into  judgments. 

Poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  should  be  power- 
ful influences  in  the  school.  Each  may,  in  a  way,  be  translated  into 
the  other;  all  give  a  more  full  and  complete  revelation  of  man's 
nature  than  one  alone  could  give.  All  arts  have  been  said  to  form 
an  ascending  series  from  architecture  to  poetry,  at  each  progressive 
stage  of  which  there  is  less  dependence  upon  the  material  and  more 
power  to  express  the  spiritual.  Poetry  has  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  of  arts,  because  through  its  forms  the  greatest  range  of 
thought  and  feeling  can  be  expressed. 

The  house  in  which  one  lives  has  an  influence,  near  or  remote, 
upon  ofie's  character.  Miss  Peabody  writes  of  Mr.  Alcott's  school: 
"Conceiving  that  the  objects  which  meet  the  senses  every  day  for 
years  must  necessarily  mold  the  mind,  he  chose  a  spacious  room  and 
ornamented  it,  not  with  such  furniture  as  only  an  upholsterer  can 
appreciate,  but  with  such  forms  as  would  address  and  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  the  heart." 

The  influence  of  art  should  fall  silently  upon  the  life  of  the  child 
from  the  time  the  beautiful  hymn  is  sung  over  the  cradle  until  he  can 
understand  and  love  the  wonderful  symphonies  written  or  sung,  or 
carved  in  stone.  These  ideals  influence  interests  and  demand  expres- 
sion. They  produce  a  desire  to  act.  If  beauty  is  cherished  only  as  a 
luxurious  dream,  without  the  desire  or  the  opportunity  to  put  it  forth 
into  worthy  effort,  it  may  destroy  instead  of  purifying  the  will  —  may 
become  realized  indulgence  instead  of  the  guiding  light  of  the  ideal. 
Art  ought  to  give  us  a  sense  of  proportion  in  action.  I  think  we  find 
some  hint  of  this  in  **The  Republic"  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
training  in  music:  **In  selecting  our  soldiers,  and  educating  them  in 
music  and  gymnastics,  we  were  contriving  influences  which  would 
prepare  them  to  take  the  dye  of  the  laws  in  perfection — the  color  of 
their  opinions  was  to  be  indelibly  fixed  and  not  washed  away  by  any 
such  potent  lye  as  pleasure  and  sorrow,  fear  and  desire. ' 

And  **in  our  law  of  rhythms  we  must  not  aim  at  a  variety  of  them 
or  study  all  movements  indiscriminately,  but  observe  what  are  the 
natural  rhythms  of  a  well  regulated  and  manly  life;  and  when  we  have 
discovered  these,  we  must  compel  the  foot  and  the  music  to  suit  them- 
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selves  to  the  sense  of  such  a  life,  and  not  the  sense  to  suit  itself  to  the 
foot  and  the  music." 

I  hope  we  may  come  to  believe  that  temperance,  moderation,  and 
sound  judgment  are  not  cheap  acquirements;  that  they  cannot  be 
learned  by  scientific  lectures;  that  they  are  costly,  and  worth  all  they 
cost;  that  children  must  be  placed  in  an  environment  which  will 
demand  temperance  in  feeling  and  action;  that  the  body  is  to  be 
trained,  not  as  if  it  had  a  separate  existence  and  were  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  if  it  were  indeed  the  outward  expression  of  a  sound,  a 
beautiful,  a  highly  complex  and  delicately  balanced  mind. 

Dancing  is  not  classed  as  one  of  the  fine-arts,  though  it  reveals  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  soul  through  the  body.  Dancing,  free  play, 
and  organized  games  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  physical  training 
of  little  children;  but  as  the  mind  becomes  more  purposeful  the  train- 
ing of  the  will  should  be  more  severe  through  labor  and  systematic 
gymnastics. 

Music  is  far  from  being  the  noble  discipline  which  it  should  be  in 
the  schools.  We  do  not  know  half  its  power  to  idealize  emotions 
which  may  become  destructive;  and  just  at  a  time  when  the  uflcertain 
and  turbulent  nature  needs  music  as  an  influence  and  discipline,  which 
may  bring  repose  through  the  expression  of  great  aspirations,  the 
child  is  left  to  find  his  own  forms  as  best  he  may.  I  think  the  train- 
ing in  elementary  schools  should  prepare  pupils  to  sing  choruses  from 
some  of  the  great  materpieces.  I  would  apply  the  same  standard  to 
music  as  to  literature;  as  far  as  possible  both  should  be  classic.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  music  festival  a  part  of  every  school  pro- 
gramme. 

Music  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  perfection  in  reading  and 
oratory,  and  if  there  must  be  contests  (of  which  I  scarcely  approve), 
let  us  have  them  for  the  garland  of  the  master-singer  and  the  orator, 
rather  than  for  the  prize  to  the  athletic  expert. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  training  by  means  of  games  is  valuable, 
under  proper  restrictions,  and  that  compelling  all  to  take  part  will 
usually  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  recreation. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  value  of  music  and 
other  arts  (and  we  have  given  but  a  hint  of  their  full  value),  literature 
is  the  most  complete  expression  of  life,  and  appeals  to  life  with  most 
directness  and  power.  It  may  not  only  give  us  a  supreme  moment 
in  ideal  action,  but  may  show  us  the  process  step  by  step,  through 
which  this  beauty  and  strength  have  been  achieved. 

Literature  is  not  to  be  used  primarily  as  language-teaching,  but 
for  its  influence  upon   character.     This  influence  must  speak  ultim- 
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ately  in  noble  deeds  and  noble  language.     For  the  reason  that  litera- 
ture is  life,  we  can  be  influenced  by  it. 

The  best  influence  of  art  is  not  through  the  understanding  alone, 
but  by  immediate  sympathy.  We  can  by  imagination  make  the  deed 
or  the  thought  our  own.  The  taste  for  poetry  cannot  be  acquired  by 
much  learning  about  poetry.  The  poetry  of  genius  is  a  revelation  to 
the  higher  nature;  it  is  religious,  and  comes  to  the  pure  in  heart 
through  inner  experiences  of  love  and  duty  and  aspiration.  The  word 
of  the  poet  reveals  us  to  ourselves. 

The  intellect  must  bring  the  facts  and  conditions  to  the  spiritual 
sense.  The  understanding  must  serve  the  spirit,  but  its  view  is  par- 
tial compared  with  the  view  of  the  creative  imagination. 

Below  the  high  school  the  aim  should  be  to  get  the  general  spirit 
through  the  incident;  to  read  with  enthusiasm  and  enjoy.  A  rough 
analysis  into  larger  wholes  and  their  relation  to  the  general  meaning 
is  of  value,  but  the  exhaustive  drill  upon  each  word  and  phrase  and 
the  teaching  of  grammar  and  spelling  from  the  master-pieces  of  liter- 
ature should  be  avoided.  The  matter  should  be  left  while  children 
are  enthusiastic,  and  not  dwelt  upon  until  spontaneous  joy  and  appre- 
ciation are  entirely  lost.  The  time  will  come  when  the  nicer  relations 
will  be  seen,  and  when  a  closer  study  of  form  and  meaning  will  bring 
a  more  conscious  enjoyment.  Not  until  we  come  into  full  con- 
sciousness of  the.  meaning  and  purpose,  does  it  truly  belong  to  us. 
History  is  incidental,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  a  close  correlation 
with  literature.  A  much  closer  connection  exists  between  history  and 
geography.  The  materpieces  of  imaginative  literature  belong  to  all 
times  and  all  places. 

Children  should  leave  the  elementary  school  with  a  great  love  for 
the  best  in  art.  They  should  know  the  songs  of  genius  word  for  word 
and  as  art  wholes  —  not  in  detached  quotations.  If  they  reach  the 
secondary  school  without  this  rich  experience  we  know  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  awaken  interest  in  the  best  that  children  should  know  and 
love. 

The  university  has  come  to  our  aid  in  declaring  that  a  written 
examination  cannot  be  made  to  reveal  all  that  a  pufil  knows  of  liter- 
ature; that  oral  reading  gives  much  of  feeling  and  appreciation  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  written  test.  This  ought  to  have  a  very 
helpful  influence  upon  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary 
school.  Higher  schools  all  believe  that  reading  is  not  well  taught  in 
the  grades  below. 

Good  reading  means  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  an  auto- 
matic command  of  the  mechanics  of  the  printed  page;  in  oral  reading, 
physical  organs  perfectly  adapted  to  the  utterance  of  thought  and 
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feeling;  sympathy,  courage,  good  temper,  and  vital  force.  It 
requires  the  training  of  every  power  of  body  and  mind,  and  is  there- 
fore the  greatest  discipline  of  powers.  It  calls  all  other  disciplines  to 
its  aid.  The  results  of  training  even  in  science  and  mathematics,  are 
found  in  language.  As  the  child  in  the  school  speaks  more  and  more 
from  interest  in  the  subject  and  from  real  experience ;  as  the  teacher 
becomes  a  more  appreciative  and  inspiring  listener,  we  may  hope  for 
improvement  in  reading. 

I  have  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  art  in  forming 
ideals,  the  influence  of  .ideals  upon  interests,  and  their  final  expression 
in  language  and  conduct.  The  creatures  of  the  imagination  remain 
with  us  longer  than  the  things  which  we  call  realities.  We  know  Cor- 
delia and  Esther  Summerson  better  than  we  know  our  best  friends. 

The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendent  moment, 
Before  the  present,  poor  and  bare, 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

It  is  well  understood  that  discipline  through  the  common  branches 
(reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  grammar),  depends 
much  upon  preserving  the  right  relation  between  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;  between  the  theory  of  the  subject  and  the  art  which  tests  the 
pupiTs  knowledge  of  the  theory.  These  branches  are  fundamental 
and  may  be  made  to  include,  in  their  extension,  nearly  all  forms  of 
activity;  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  quite  all  that  are  necessary  at  this 
period  of  development,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  reaction  from 
the  study  of  books  through  industrial  training  in  the  home.  We  have 
not  the  best  conditions  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  five  funda- 
mental studies. 

The  useful  arts  are  said  to  comprehend,  not  only  those  which  **lie 
next  to  instinct,  as  agriculture,  building  and  weaving,  but  also  prac- 
tical chemistry  and  the  construction  of  all  grand  and  delicate  tools 
bv  which  man  serves  himself.** 

It  is  the  **arts  which  lie  next  to  instinct"  which  the  growing  child 
so  much  needs  as  self-expression.  The  art  of  making  a  box  is  not  so 
fine  an  art  as  the  art  of  reading  a  poem.  It  does  not  require  such  a 
high  order  of  intelligence;  it  may  not  even  require  so  much  vital 
force  or  muscular  strength.  It  is  a  rough  adjustment  to  things  com- 
pared with  the  fine  adjustment  to  thoughts.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  needed  for  the  training  of  undeveloped  minds,  and  as  a 
reaction  from  a  finer  nervous  tension.  It  is  a  way  of  expressing  pur- 
pose through  muscular  action — a  training  of  mind  through  the  nervous 
system  which  is  valuable  in  itself  at  this  period  of  growth,  and  valuable 
in  preparing  the  mind  and  body  for  higher  service.     Its  value  is  still 
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greater  if  the  motive  for  work  be  some  human  need,  and  if  it  be 
directed  by  some  necessary  relation  to  other  studies,  like  mathemat- 
ics and  physics. 

We  look  "with  alarm  upon  the  life  of  growing  boys  in  cities  without 
the  discipline  of  physical  labor,  without  any  proper  purposeful  expres- 
sion of  life  through  physical  activity,  as  a  reaction  from  the  tension 
necessary  to  the  training  of  higher  and  more  complex  powers.  A 
thorough  system  of  industrial  training  I  conceive  to  be  not  a  mere 
incident  in  a  course  of  study,  but  one  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
elementary  school  as  a  condition  for  making  all  instruction  more 
effective. 

Instruction  in  the  common  branches  should  be  more  interesting, 
more  thorough,  more  heroic.  This  can  be  accomplished  not  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  recitation,  but  by  shorter 
hotirs,  greater  skill  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
proper  reaction  for  the  children.  I  believe  the  quality  of  our  work 
in  the  grammar  schools  would  be  much  improved  if  the  first  four  hours 
of  the  day  could  be  given  to  the  ordinary  studies  (with  proper  relax- 
ations) and  the  afternoon  to  the  workshop  and  gymnasium  and  one 
period  of  study.  This  may  require  more  teachers  and  may  be  one 
solution  of  the  teacher's  difficulty  in  preparing  for  recitations  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  manual  work 
now  given  in  high  schools  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  that  this  work  should  be  one  element  in  making  pupils  capable  of 
more  sustained,  more  advanced  thinking.  Pupils  go  to  the  high 
school  without  material  for  reflection,  without  power  of  sustained. 
effort.  We  havje  required  much  analysis  and  explanation  and  little 
information  and  expression. 

Manual  work  should  stop  short  of  a  high  degree  of  skill  excepting 
where  the  skill  is  a  necessary  means  to  an  end,  as  in  writing.  This 
marks  the  difference  between  the  manual  training  school  and  the 
trade  school.  ** Church  and  state,*'  says  Goethe,  **may  have  reason 
to  declare  themselves  dominant,  but  in  the  sciences  absolute  freedom 
is  necessary.  In  the  study  of  nature  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  that  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past  is  really 
to  be  relied  on  to  such  a  degree  that  we  may  safely  build  upon  it  in 
the  future." 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  observation  and  investigation  which  is 
natural  to  children  should  be  fostered ;  that  the  habit  of  investigation 
is  a  training  in  individual  freedom,  and  that  it  is  helpful  if  directed 
by  proper  motive.  Experiment  for  the  sake  of  experiment  is  not 
helpful  to  character. 

Art  rests  upon  nature  and  some  direct  experience  of  its  influence 
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is  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  art.  We  must  feel  the  spirit  of 
nature  in  the  wind,  in  the  brook,  and  in  the  ** tempered  light  of  the 
woods.'*  To  the  child,  and  to  men,  one  of  the  most  valuable  influ- 
ences of  nature  is  the  feeling  of  something  beyond  the  outward 
appearance  which  **eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard** — the  influence 
of  the  supernatural.  Art  has  this  great  blessing  to  bring  to  the  soul; 
it  can  take  a  few  elements — sense  objects  in  their  isolation — and  bring 
them  into  unity  with  life;  can  create  the  spirit,  the  atmosphere  which 
gives  them  supernatural  power. 

Each  study  has  at  last  only  a  relative  value.  How  to  secure  the 
right  relation  of  powers  in  the  individual  is  the  greatest  problem  in 
education.  What  is  the  true  relation  of  the  spiritual  powers  to  the 
understanding  and  the  senses?  And  in  the  unfolding  of  these  powers 
how  is  action  to  be  related  to  reflection? 

No  one  of  the  factors  of  the  child's  life  and  growth  has  any  separ- 
ate existence.  His  emotions  and  interests  influence  his  will  and 
forecast  his  behavior.  His  physical  state  conditions  in  some  degree 
his  knowing  and  doing,  and  the  quality  of  his  knowing  may  well 
explain  the  motive  and  method  of  his  deed. 

We  assume  that  there  are  higher  and  lower  interests;  or,  at  least, 
that  normal  interests  may  become  abnormal,  and  that  it  is  the  right 
relation  of  interests  and  powers  in  our  natures  that  makes  for  sanity 
and  health. 

1  think  that  Charles  Dickens  has  done  much  for  education  by  plac- 
ing before  us  so  vividly  the  deformities  of  one-sided  training  — 
Richard,  who  had  no  steady  purpose,  no  aim  in  life.  **He  had  been 
eight  years  at  a  public  school  and  had  learned  I  understand,  to  make 
Latin  verses  of  several  sorts  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  But  I 
never  heard  that  it  had  been  anybody's  business  to  find  out  what  his 
natural  bent  was,  or  where  his  failings  lay,  or  to  adapt  any  kind  of 
knowledge  to  him.  He  had  been  adapted  to  the  verses,  and  had 
learned  the  art  of  making  them  to  such  perfection  that  if  he  had 
remained  at  school  until  he  was  of  age,  I  suppose  he  could  only  have 
gone  on  making  them  over  and  over  again,  unless  he  had  enlarged  his 
education  by  forgetting  how  to  do  it."  And  the  Smallweed  family, 
discarding  all  amusements,  story  books,  fairy  tales,  fictions,  and  fables, 
**were  never  children,  but  were  born  for  several  generations,  lean, 
anxious-minded,  complete  little  men  and  women." 

We  have  found  no  better  way  to  learn  a  child's  needs  and  his 
capacities  than  in  the  community — the  school — of  which  he  is  a  part. 
As  a  citizen  he  has  rights  and  duties  which  must  be  defined — must  be 
respected.     And  we  must  in  this  community  provide  for  full  living, 
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and  in  harmony  with  the  complex  life  of  the  community.  We  should 
ask,  as  he  enters  the  secondary  school,  not  only  **What  does  he 
know?"  but  **What  does  he  love?  What  does  he  reverence  and  obey? 
To  what  degree,  and  in  what  ways  can  he  freely  express  his  power?" 


DISCUSSION, 


Superintendent  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown,  Ohio — There  is  one  part  of 
Miss  Cropsey's  paper  to  which  special  attention  should  be  given,  viz.,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms  upon  life,  and  the  desirability  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  training  that  literally  force  themselves  upon 
the  schools,  because  they  represent  necessities  that  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are 
the  equipments  of  the  breadwinner, — the  man  of  affairs,  of  those  conditions  of 
life  into  which  men  come  whether  they  will  or  not. 

All  know  what  they  are.  But  over  and  above  these  lies  the  domain  repre- 
sented by  art,  whose  ministrations  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  human  soul. 
This  influence  will  not  proceed  from  itself  alone.  The  beautiful  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  necessity,  and  the  public  school  must  charge  itself  with  its  development. 

But,  further  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  higher  ranges  of  thought, 
the  beautiful  invests  very  fully  what  in  the  lower  stages  of  development  seems 
commonplace  or  utilitarian  in  its  aim.  Take  mathematics.  It  leads  ultimately 
into  the  very  mechanism  of  the  universe,  a  mechanism  whose  order  and  form  is 
beauty  itself.  Take  literature.  Literature  may  be  but  the  artistic  setting  of 
history.     It  is  history,  as  Froude  most  justly  remarked,  referring  to  Shakespeare. 

Study  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  great  English  painter.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
lately  passed  away.  The  painter's  art  allies  itself  to  history,  to  literature,  to 
nature. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  severance.  As  Austin  Phelps  remarked, 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  are  essential  phases  of  whatever  is  worth  study  and 
reflection. 

What  the  schools  need  most  of  all  is  the  taking  by  the  hand  of  art  the  essen- 
tials of  human  instruction  and  beautifying  them  by  its  power  and  influence. 
What  Lowell  could  do  as  an  instructor  upon  Dante,  what  Emerson  could  do  as  a 
teacher  of  philosophy,  what  Pierce  could  do  in  the  realm  of  mathematics,  what 
Barker  could  do  in  the  domain  of  physics,  the  teacher  must  do  as  far  as  in  him  lies 
with  the  material  upon  which  and  with  which  he  works. 

Correlation  ends  in  knowledge,  but  adequate  knowledge  embraces  every 
element  and  relationship  of  the  subject  studied. 

Superintendent  C.  F.  Carroll,  Worcester,  Mass. — In  her  excellent  paper 
Miss  Cropsey  made  reference  to  freedom  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
children,  recommending  dancing  as  one  form  of  physical  exercise  for  the  kinder- 
garten. I  am  not  certain  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  kindergarten,  and  know 
of  no  reason  why  children  in  the  earlier  grades  should  not  receive  the  benefit 
conferred  by  such  exercise.  Dancing  has  long  been  taught  in  the  kindergartens 
of  Connecticut,  and  there  are  many  in  the  state,  and  has,  as  I  understand,  been 
introduced  into  the  kindergartens  of  Detroit.  Possibly  it  may  be  found  else- 
where.    Nothing  brings  into  play  so  perfectly  every  part  ol  (be  body;  nothing  so 

surely  gives  grace  and  beauty  to  movements* 
23 
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Miss  Cropsey's  discussion  of  the  elementary  curriculum  suggests  that  all  the 
common  forms  of  the  human  knowledge  should  be  early  introduced  into  our 
schools,  and  that  the  study  of  nature  is  especially  valuable  because  it  compels 
both  teachers  and  children  to  deal  directly  with  the  concrete.  An  examination 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  course  of  study  of  any  grade  of  school  work  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  shows  that  we  have,  within  a  few  years,  largely  increased  the  con- 
tent of  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  country.  What 
we  need  most  is  that  this  problem  should  be  formulated. 


WHAT    SHOULD     THE  HIGH    SCHOOL    DO    FOR   THE 
GRADUATE   OF   THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL? 


BY  F.    LOUIS  SOLDAN,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF    SCHOOLS,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 

The  query,  what  should  the  high  school  do  for  the  graduate  of  the 
elementary  school,  is  easily  answered  as  regards  those  pupils  who 
resort  to  the  high  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for 
college.  Here  the  high  school  is  a  preparatory  school  and  can,  and 
should  prepare  the  pupil  for  any  college  that  he  wishes  to  enter,  by 
arranging  a  course  of  study  that  meets  the  college  requirements. 

In  many  high  schools  the  number  of  pupils  intending  to  enter  col- 
lege is  a  very  small  factor  of  the  total  number  of  the  school.  For  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  pupils  the  high  school  is  the  last  step  in  their 
school  education.  The  course  of  study  for  the  college  class,  there- 
fore, cannot  fitly  apply  to  the  high  school  at  large. 

While  elementary  education  has  a  pre-eminently  psychological 
aim,  namely,  to' develop  the  best  powers  of  the  child,  higher  educa- 
tion, such  as  represented  by  the  university,  has  for  its  aim  the  trans- 
mission of  the  highest  culture  of  our  civilization  and  of  the  most  last- 
ing spiritual  conquests  of  mankind  to  minds  sufficiently  matured  to 
grasp  them  in  their  fullness. 

The  high  school,  in  its  character  as  a  last  step  in  public  education 
may  be  called  the  people's  university,  because  its  aim  is  to  introduce 
a  pupil  to  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  race;  but  it  also  is  the  people's 
university  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  its  teaching  must  be  largely  ele- 
mentary and  popular.  The  mode  of  teaching  the  high  school  pupil 
must  differ  essentially  from  the  college  method,  because  he  has  not 
had  the  preparatory  training  which  the  college  presupposes.  The 
high  school  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  school^  and  its  work, 
while  of  a  higher  range,  must  frequently  be  elementary  in  mode  of 
presentation  and  drill.  In  the  college  the  course  may  be  elective; 
in  the  high  school  it  should  be  largely  prescribed. 

In  framing  the  course  of  study  of  a  high  school,  three  standpoints 
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seem  possible:  (i)  We  may  consider  chiefly  the  demands  of  life;  (2) 
the  greatest  weight  may  be  given  to  proficiency  in  leading  studies.; 
or(3)  highest  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  learner  and  his  highest  interests.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  us 
call  these  the  realistic,  the  scholastic,  and  the  ideal  standpoints.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  neither  of  these  has  ever  been  urged  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest;  but  more  stress  has  been  laid  occasionally  on 
one  than  on  the  others.  A  purely  realistic  principle  in  the  sense  of 
preparing  for  a  special  calling  would  require  a  specializing  of  instruc- 
tion which  a  school  for  general  education  could  not  undertake.  In 
fact,  the  best  preparation  for  life  is  the  school  which  develops  the 
strongest  individuality  and  quick-witted  and  thoughtful  industry. 

The  scholastic  standpoint  would  determine  the  course  of  study  of 
the  high  school  by  setting  forth  the  needs  of  each  individual  study 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  teacher,  and  making  the  totality 
of  such  demands  constitute  the  course  of  study. 

The  danger  of  certain  defects  is  imminent  in  a  plan  designed  from 
an  exclusively  scholastic  standpoint. 

The  specialist  will  almost  inevitably  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pupil  should  have  better  preparation  before  he  begins  his 
work  at  the  high  school,  and  that  a  larger  share  of  time  should  be 
given  to  it  after  he  has  commenced  the  study. 

If  a  course  of  study  originating  in  this  plan  were  introduced  it 
would  indeed  be  a  case  where  in  each  study  the  left  hand  would  not 
know  what  the  right  one  is  doing.  Unity  of  work  is  all  the  more 
necessary  because  unlike  the  elementary  school,  where  the  pupil  is  all 
day  long  in  one  room  and  under  the  instruction  of  one  teacher,  he 
passes  in  the  high  school  from  room  to  room,  and  is  taught  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons;  and  the  personal  unity  of  the  work  which  the  instruc- 
tion by  one  teacher  implies  does  not  exist  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  unifying  principle  should 
underlie  the  whole  course  of  study. 

From  the  third  standpoint,  which  we  have  called  the  ideal,  the 
aims  of  high  school  education  might  be  thus  defined : 

1.  The  high  school  should  communicate  to  its  pupils  the  typical 
elements  of  the  highest  culture  achievements  of  the  race. 

2.  It  should  bring  the  pupil  into  close  touch  with  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  country  and  his  time. 

3.  It  should  awaken  and  widen  the  higher  human  and  civic  inter- 
ests in  the  pupil,  and  arouse  and  stimulate  aspirations  toward  an 
active  life  in  their  service. 

The  psychological    demand  remains  pre-eminent.       A  course   of 
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Study  must  be  formed  not  merely  by  the  requirements  of  the  various 
sciences,  but  by  the  laws  and  needs  of  the  growing  soul  of  youth. 

High  school  education  differs  from  that  of  the  elementary  school 
and  from  that  of  the  college,  but  partakes  of  either;  it  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  two  radically  different  educational  principles 
which  the  two  extremes  of  school  education,  the  primary  school  and 
the  university,  contain.  All  education  leads  the  mind  to  seize  the 
world  and  hold  it  in  a  spiritual  grasp.  The  principle  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  that  the  world  adjusts  itself  to  the  child  in  order  that 
the  youth  may  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  the  world.  In  presenting 
information  to  little  children  we  select,  we  arrange,  we  grade,  we  use 
all  contrivances  and  devices  which  ingenuity  may  indicate,  to  help  the 
child  seize  the  elements  of  knowledge  with  his  yet  feeble  grasp. 
As  the  household  adjusts  itself,  in  a  measure,  to  the  imperious  baby, 
so  serious  science  and  the  rigid  world  of  knowledge  must  be  modified 
and  altered  and  rearranged,  to  be  suitable  to  the  childish  taste  and  his 
DOwer  of  assimilation.  On  the  other  end  of  the  school  career  of  man 
stands  the  university,  where  the  demand  is  made  that  the  student 
should  grasp  unaided  the  highest  thoughts  and  systems  of  science  or 
knowledge  in  their  scientific  independence.  While  at  the  beginning 
of  man's  education  art  predominates  over  matter,  the  art  of  teaching 
over  the  material  of  instruction  (of  which  little  can  be  given  at  a  time, 
with  much  art  in  presenting  it),  there  is,  at  the  end  of  all  scholastic 
life,  in  university  teaching,  much  matter  and  less  art — or  rather,  arti- 
fice—  in  presentation.  Midway  between  these  two  extremes  stands 
the  high  school. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  method  should  prevail  in  the 
high  school  which,  while  still  considering  the  learner's  difficulty,  and 
therefore  using  the  art  of  pedagogics  in  presenting  matter,  begins  to 
lay  more  and  more  stress  on  the  matter  of  instruction  and  less  on 
pedagogical  devices. 

In  the  process  of  learning  there  is  a  double  activity.  Instruction 
makes  the  external  world  ideal,  since  every  step  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  material  things  in  the  world  or  the  data  of  human 
relations  means  that,  through  the  process  of  learnfng,  facts  become 
ideas.  Learning,  however,  consists  not  only  of  receiving  information, 
but  in  activity,  which  starts  with  an  idea  and  gives  to  it  external 
expression  through  language,  the  exercise  of  skill,  or  other  work. 
Thus  we  find  a  second  element  in  the  process  of  learning;  namely, 
the  ideal  within  becomes  an  external  reality  without.  When  the  mind 
is  receiving  information  the  external  becomes  internal;  while  any 
activity  in  writing,  or  drawing,  or  speaking,  and  the  like,  makes  the 
idea  actual  and  external.     The  proper  play  of  these  two  sides  consti- 
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tutes  the  fullness  of  the  educational  process.  Assimilation  and 
activity,  or  receptivity  and  spontaneity,  are  the  two  poles  around 
which  the  world  of  the  schoolroom — elementary  school  or  high  school 
—  must  revolve.  Where  one  factor  predominates  over  the  other  too 
much,  readjustment  is  needed. 

The  studies  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  will,  and  which 
subserve  the  idea  of  making  the  spiritual  within  real  without,  are  the 
arts  of  expression,  and  they  should  stand  in  a  central  place  in  a  high 
school  course  of  study,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  course  to  the 
other.  We  expect  as  one  of  the  results  of  higher  education  refine- 
ment in  the  modes  of  expression;  clearer,  richer,  more  forcible 
speech;  writing,  more  logical  in  thought  and  more  correct  and  beau- 
tiful in  form.  As  a  study  of  expression,  drawing,  too,  should  retain 
its  place.  There  is  a  peculiar  connection  between  studies  that  culti- 
vate the  art  of  expression  and  the  life  of  the  soul  within.  The  physi- 
ological and  mechanical  clement  involved  in  their  practice  seems  to 
open  channels  to  the  external  world  by  which  the  soul  finds  a  readier 
way  to  manifest  itself  and  grow  in  strength  and  activity.  The  study 
of  expression  is  of  higher  than  merely  formal  value;  it  reacts  on  all 
the  forms  of  receptivity,  and  knowledge  becomes  assimilated  more 
easily  and  more  thoroughly  when  there  is  a  corresponding  activity  in 
which  it  is  put  to  use.  Drawing  necessitates  keener  observation;  ex- 
pression, through  language,  requires  clearer  ideas;  thus  spontaneity 
helps  receptivity,  and  activity  helps  assimilation. 

As  a  further  study  in  the  direction  of  volitional  training,  gymnastics 
and  calisthenics  should  not  be  denied  a  place. 

Turning  now  to  the  side  of  receptivity,  or  to  the  studies  which  the 
pupil  is  to  assimilate,  physiology,  perhaps,  should  be  placed  earliest  in 
the  course.  Its  importance  for  the  preservation  of  healthful  life  ren- 
ders it  desirable  that  all  high  school  children,  even  if  they  leave  after 
the  first  year  of  study,  should  partake  of  this  instruction. 

The  anatomical  element  in  physiology  should  be  limited;  and  those 
topics  most  necessary  for  self-preservation — especially  hygiene — 
occupy  the  principal  place.  How  to  take  care  of  the  body,  ^in  health 
and  disease,  together  with  some  information  concerning  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  accidents  (and,  perhaps,  some  ideas  in  connection  with 
nursing  the  sick)  should  form  prominent  topics.  Life  interests  should 
predominate  over  scholastic  interests. 

In  mathematics,  algebra  and  plane  geometry  form  the  indispens- 
able continuation  of  arithmetic  in  the  schoolroom.  The  psychological 
importance  of  algebra  lies  in  the  pure  mathematical  reasoning  which  it 
requires;  and  while  objective  teaching  is  needed  at  the  outset — since 
the  subject  is  new  to  the  child — the  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  that  part 
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which  gives  the  peculiar  and  necessary  training  for  which  the  study 
has  a  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  namely,  strict  and  clear 
reasoning. 

Of  natural  science,  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry,  together  with 
physiology  or  biology,  seem  to  form  a  sufficient  curriculum  for  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school  course.  On  the  side  of  the  humanities  gen- 
eral history  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  high  school  pro- 
gramme; but  I  would  add  to  it  lessons  in  United  States  history  of 
much  less  elementary  character  than  the  corresponding  study  in  the 
elementary  school.  In  our  days,  economic  questions  stand  in  the 
foreground.  While  the  elements  of  history  taught  in  the  lower 
schools  give  a  child  a  good  idea  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  political  institutions,  a  maturity  of  mind  is  required  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  economic  and  civic  topics  that  form  the  life  interests 
of  the  day  which  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  does  not  possess, 
and  which  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  altogether.  A  one-volume 
history  of  the  United  States,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Green's  **Shorter 
History  of  the  English  People,"  with  more  stress  laid  on  the  last  fifty 
years  than  on  the  earlier  history,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
pedagogical  literature. 

The  study  of  the  elements  of  philosophy  should  have  a  place  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  high  school,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
training  which  this  study  gives  and  also  on  account  of  the  deeper 
insight  which  it  tends  to  produce  into  those  profound  problems  which 
have  always  formed  the  highest  aim  of  human  thought.  If  an 
enlightened  view  of  the  world  is  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  high  school 
education,  this  study  may  be  granted  a  place,  to  advantage,  in  the 
university  of  the  people.  Connected  therewith  ^ould  be  the  lesson 
in  ethics,  including  rules  of  conduct.  Ethics  will  not  make  a  human 
being  moral,  but  it  will  deepen  moral  convictions  by  showing  the 
nature  of  ethical  action  and  by  making  ethical  relations  and  principles 
clear  and  definite. 

The  art  feeling  is  developed  in  the  form  of  music  in  the  elementary 
school;  in  the  high  school  musical  instruction  should  be  continued 
and  raised  to  a  higher  level  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  pupil  the 
noblest  works,  as  far  as  they  can  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 
There  is  another  side  of  art  which  the  high  school  cannot  neglect — 
representative  art.  If  drawing  lessons  form  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  they  should  be  connected  with  the  history  of  ornament  and 
historical  design.  In  addition  to  these  features  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  art,  grouped  around  representative  paintings  or  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  should  be  embodied  in  the  high  school 
course. 
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In  one  form  art  is  studied  in  every  high  school  in  the  country  —  in 
the  form  of  literature — for  which,  perhaps,  the  artistic  side  (the  sense 
of  the  beautiful)  should  receive  additional  emphasis. 

We  have  spoken  of  language  as  a  mode  of  expression ;  we  shall  now 
speak  of  it  as  a  subject  of  information.  In  the  high  school  the  study 
of  grammar  should  be  carried  on  in  two  directions.  It  should  rise  to 
the  study  of  style  and  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  it  should  also  trace 
briefly  the  historical  development  of  the  language,  which  gives  the 
reason  for  existing  forms,  through  a  brief  course  of  historical  grammar. 

In  the  study  of  literature  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  by  bringing  the  children  into  contact  directly  with 
the  famous  authors  of  the  English  tongue.  In  the  selection  of  authors 
a  historical  principle  should  be  observed,  and  authors  of  the  various 
modern  periods  of  English  literature  should  be  read,  reserving  the  few 
authors  of  older  times,  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  for  the  senior  year,  after 
historical  grammar  has  been  studied  to  some  extent.  English  litera- 
ture, like  the  Greek,  has  the  good  fortune  of  having  one  grandest 
representative.  Just  as  with  the  Greek  boy  the  study  of  Homer  was 
an  education  in  itself,  so  with  the  English  or  American  high  school 
boy  or  girl,  .the  study  of  Shakespeare  contains  the  elements  of  the 
grandest  literary  education.  Shakespeare  should  be  read  not  only 
incidentally  with  other  authors,  but  should  be  made  the  special  object 
of  study  for  a  longer  period — say,  for  a  whole  year,  with  two  or  three 
lessons  per  week,  in  the  senior  class.  History  of  literature  has  been 
justly  discarded  as  the  substitute  of  literature  itself,  and  replaced  by 
the  study  of  authors.  As  a  substitute  the  history  of  literature  is  cer- 
tainly objectionable;  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  begun  to  fail  in  the 
other  direction.  When  a  knowledge  of  literature  has  been  obtained 
through  three  years*  reading  of  English  authors,  it  is  proper  and. right 
that  the  development  —  the  law  of  progress  in  literature  —  should  be 
studied.  A  brief  history  of  literature  is  a  fitting  close  for  the  reading 
of  authors. 

While  English  stands  in  the  foreground  of  linguistic  training  in  the 
high  school,  at  least  one  foreign  language  should  be  required. 

Besides  the  selection  of  studies  for  the  high  school  course,  and 
their  distribution  over  four  years,  a  further  problem  needs  considera- 
tion, namely,  what  part  of  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  study  should 
be  presented.  In  the  inductive  and  political  sciences,  in  particular, 
the  field  of  knowledge  is  practically  endless  in  every  direction,  and 
limitation  becomes  a  necessity.  The  whole  field  of  science  cannot 
be  covered,  and  some  principle  of  selection  must  be  found. 

One  solution  would  be  to  single  out  a  few  leading  topics  —  say 
twenty  or  thirty  typical  experiments  in  physics  or  chemistry;  or,  to 
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illustrate  in  another  direction,  ten  or  twelve  authors  in  English  litera- 
ture —  and  to  teach  these  very  limited  selections  with  scholarly  thor- 
oughness, rendering  the  limited  ground  that  is  covered  by  instruction 
the  type  of  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge  beyond,  and  making  the 
method  used  in  teaching  the  few  facts  a  key  by  which  the  pupil  may 
unlock  the  other  chambers  in  the  house  of  science.  If  the  whole 
realm  of  knowledge  cannot  be  conquered  ,  a  part,  at  least,  may  be  so 
taught  that  the  known  is  the  type  of,  and  becomes  the  key  to,  the 
unknown  which  lies  beyond  it.  The  study  of  natural  science  loses  its 
value  as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  faculties  when  the  method  employed 
fails  to  lead  to  the  observation  of,  and  the  activity  with,  the  objects 
of  nature.  The  tools  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  for  his  life 
in  nature  are  his  senses  and  his  hands.  Instruction  in  science  becomes 
unnatural  when  not  based  on  the  observation  and  activity  of  the  pupil. 
Just  as  necessary  as  the  acquaintance  with  archetypal  forms  of  nature 
by  direct  inspection  and  of  the  observational  facts  by  direct  experi- 
ments in  the  unifying  reasoning  process.  Not  only  the  typical  facts 
but  the  leading  lines  of  the  whole  field  of  the  study  should  be  surveyed 
by  the  pupil.  These  leading  lines,  however,  cannot  always  be  taught 
by  experiments  performed  by  the  pupil  himself;  but  he  must  receive 
these  truths  at  second  hand  and  through  experiments  which  he  wit- 
nesses but  does  not  perform,  and  by  literary  communication  through 
text-book  and  lecture.  The  elimination  of  textbook  study  by  labora- 
tory work  is  an  extreme  that  does  not  commend  itself.  The  individ- 
ual scientist  knows  a  hundredfold  more  of  nature  than  he  has  learned 
from  his  own  personal  experimenting,  or  he  would  be  comparatively 
ignorant.  Thoroughness  in  a  limited  field  is  not  at  all  opposed  to 
comprehensiveness.  It  is,  in  fact,  aided  by  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  lines  of  the  subject. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  formulate  the  principle  of  pre- 
sentation in  high  school  work.  There  should  be,  in  the  first  place, 
the  thorough  study  of  detail  in  connection  with  some  typical  topics, 
limited  in  number.  There  should  be,  in  the  second  place,  the  study 
of  grand  and  leading  lines  and  the  comprehensive  survey  of  principles 
and  laws.  This  principle  is  of  almost  universal  application.  In  the 
sciences  it  would  mean  the  proper  combination  of  laboratory  and 
textbook  work,  with  perhaps  a  preponderance  of  the  latter.  In  liter- 
ature it  would  mean  a  preliminary  study  of  authors,  followed  by  the 
history  of  literature.  In  history  it  would  imply  a  survey  of  general 
history,  followed  (not  preceded)  by  what  has  been  called  the  "inten- 
sive **  study  of  some  period.  The  proper  selection  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose would  be  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic features  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
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The  tone  of  the  high  school  should  be  manly.  The  instruction 
and  discipline  which  it  imparts  should  be  worth  a  man's  time  to  give  and 
take,  and  worthy  of  adult  intelligence  and  effort.  The  high  school 
years  are  the  period  of  rapid  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

In  handing  the  treasures  of  learning  to  the  little  child  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  teacher  must  stoop  so  that  the  child  may  be  able 
to  reach  his  gifts.  In  teaching  mature  youths  the  teacher  must  stand 
erect  and  cause  the  youth  to  lift  himself  towards  the  gift  held  out  to 
him  from  the  height  of  manhood.  Thus  only  will  he  learn  to  grow. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  high  school  still  represent  childhood,  the 
older  classes  the  youthful  adult.  The  method  of  teaching  should  cor- 
respond to  these  conditions  of  nature,  and  rise  from  elementary  and 
early  beginnings  to  scholarly  interest  and  effort.  A  manly  tone  should 
permeate  the  whole  school.  The  duties  of  citizenship  should  be 
distinctly  foreshadowed  by  the  spirit  of  its  discipline.  While  the 
teacher's  will  was  largely  the  rule  of  the  elementary  school,  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  the  high  school  should  be  obedience  to  the  reason- 
able law  of  the  school,  based  on  the  exigencies  of  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  imper- 
sonal element  of  law  gradually  supersedes  personal  authority.  In 
instruction,  too,  the  tone  should  be  manly.  The  high  school  pupil 
shows  in  his  social  life  instinctively  where  he  belongs.  He  gravitates 
naturally  toward  the  adult.  The  boy  or  girl  seeks  more  freely  the 
society  of  older  persons.  His  relation  to  his  parents  changes  from  sub- 
mission to  companionship.  The  circle  of  his  interests  coincides  more 
and  more  with  that  of  the  adult.  His  home  life  has  changed,  and  he 
is  charged  in  not  a  few  cases  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
grown  person.  School  had  better  recognize  these  facts  of  life,  and 
turn  its  steps  in  the  same  direction.  The  age  of  the  high  school 
pupils  suggests  their  treatmeut.  They  will  be  as  old  when  they  finish 
the  course  as  the  college  graduate  was  a  few  generations  ago.  A 
glance  at  the  biography  of  any  of  the  eminent  Americans  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  shows  this  fact.  Motley  and  Bancroft  graduated 
at  the  age  of  seventeen;  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Whitney,  the 
philologist,  graduated  at  eighteen;  Webster  and  Charles  Sumner  at 
the  age  of  nineteen. 

Whatever  of  current  literature  and  thought  moves  the  interests  of 
the  cultured  world  should  find  a  ready  place  in  the  everyday  work  of 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  should  not  only  prepare  for  life;  it 
should  be  a  piece  of  the  life  of  culture  such  as  the  best  American  men 
and  women  lead  or  desire  to  lead. 

High  school  education,  if  the  unjust  charge  were  true  that  it  kept 
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youth  away  from  the  interests  of  life  and  made  him  insensible  to  its 
pulsations,  because  it  locks  him  up  in  the  world  of  the  past  and  of 
scholastic  and  unreal  abstraction,  would  indeed  tend  to  unfit  for  life 
and  be  a  failure. 

The  opposite  course  is  the  one  which  the  high  school  should  pursue 
with  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school.  It  should  aim  at  bringing 
him  into  closest  touch  with  the  highest  interests  of  current  spiritual 
life  and  to  fill  him  with  a  strong  desire  for  wholesome  activity  in  the 
world  of  reality. 

During  the  time  that  a  pupil  is  in  the  high  school  the  noble  saying 
of  Terence  should  ever  be  before  the  teacher's  eye:  **He  is  a  u  an 
being,  and  nothing  that  relates  to  humanity  should  be  without  interest 
to  him." 


DISCUSSION. 


Presidknt  Joskph  Swain,  Indiana  University. — The  question  before  us  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Every  teacher  who  teaches  in  a  high  school  must 
answer  this  question.  The  answer  he  makes  may  be  in  a  general  and  vague  way, 
but  it  is  included  in  the  product  he  turns  out  from  the  high  school.  Colleges 
must  answer  this  question  by  their  prescribed  courses  of  study  for  admission. 
Any  answer  which  has  thus  far  been  made  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tenta- 
tive; perhaps  it  will  always  be  so.  Our  knowledge  at  present  is  too  imperfect  for 
an  answer  of  any  other  kind.  There  are  too  many  variable  and  unknown  factors 
to  permit  a  definite  solution.  In  its  present  form  it  is  indeterminate.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  what  shall  be  done?  We  cannot  stop  the  schools  and  the  growth 
of  the  children  while  educational  men  are  determining  the  unknown  and  variable 
quantities.  The  world  not  only  does  move,  but  it  must  move.  It  is  easy  to 
give  a  general  answer.  The  high  school  should  do  all  it  possibly  can,  in  the  four 
years  at  its  disposal,  to  develop  every  power  of  the  mind  and  give  the  pupil  a 
healthy,  vigorous  body.  But  how  can  this  be  done  is  the  question.  There  are 
four  prominent  factors  in  our  problem:  (i)  The  mind  of  the  child  and  its  devcN 
opment  when  he  enters  the  high  school;  (2)  the  teacher;  (3)  the  curriculum;  (4) 
the  material  equipments. 

We  do  not  yet  know  much  about  the  mind.  Psychology  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
I  trust.  I  have  been  interested  in  learning  that  it  is  claimed  that  photography 
has  of  late  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  human  skeleton  can  be  photo- 
graphed through  the  human  fiesh;  that  coins  can  be  photographed  through  the 
leather  of  the  purse  containing  them.  Now,  I  hope  our  psychologists  will,  in 
the  process  of  time,  give  us  such  a  photograph  of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  with  the 
use  and  with  the  possibilities  and  means  of  development  of  each  part,  so  we  may 
know  with  precision  how  much  and  what  kind  of  brain  power  the  pupil  should 
derive  from  the  study  of  so  much  language,  mathematics,  science,  history  or 
literature.  What  is  the  food  upon  which  the  mind  best  grows.  Is  the  soul 
encased  in  a  "pentagon,"  with  a  window  on  each  face?  Does  the  soul  grow  and 
prosper  best  when  it  has  the  properly  allotted  time  and  season  for  sitting  by  each 
of  these  windows  and  contemplating  the  phenomena  presented  through  each  in 
turn?     Or  is  the  soul  incased  in  some  other  form,  with  only  one  great  bay  win- 
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dow  from  which  it  gets  its  light  and  view?  If  the  latter,  is  it  science,  or  history, 
or  some  other  subject  which  makes  the  great  central  range  of  view,  and  all  else 
merely  background,  shade,  and  color,  and  side  light? 

I  hope  that  those  who  set  forth  the  theory  that  the  soul  has  five  windows 
through  which  it  looks  out  on  the  world  will  accumulate  evidence,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  from  speculation  or  the  facts  of  experience.  I  hope  that  those  who 
believe  that  history  or  science  is  the  backbone  of  knowledge,  and  other  subjects 
merely  ribs  and  riblets,  will  continue  to  investigate  their  theories.  I  hope  that 
those  who  think  that  any  one  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  may  be  made  a  center  for 
a  correlation  of  subjects  may  work  out  their  theories  to  a  logical  consequence.  I 
trust  in  the  fullness  of  time,  out  of  all  these  theories,  when  our  knowledge  is 
more  perfect,  we  may  get  to  some  view  which  is  clearly  demonstrable,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  see  what  is  the  best  curriculum  for  an  individual  case,  though  it 
is  doubted  whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  lay  down  any  one  curriculum  which 
is  best  for  all  cases,  since  so  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  two  minds  exactly 
alike.     Meanwhile  the  school  must  go  on.     What  shall  we  do? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  have  already  found  the  exact  curriculum 
for  the  development  of  the  child,  but  there  are  too  many  exact  curricula,  each 
having  the  same  claims,  to  command  general  confidence  in  any  one.  For  myself 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  for  the  present  that  the  high  school  can  do  most  for  the 
graduate  of  the  elementary  school  by  giving  him  as  a  curriculum  a  minimum 
amount  of  those  subjects  which  are  very  generally  regarded  as  proper  subjects 
for  his  study  and  are  representative  subjects  in  the  several  fields  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  leave  the  rest  of  the  course  to  be  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
partly  by  the  student  and  partly  by  the  teacher. 

An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  high-school  curricula  of  Indiana  has 
led  roe  to  believe  that  the  following,  on  the  basis  of  four  subjects  five  hours  per 
week,  is  a  safe  course  of  study.  At  least  three  years  of  a  foreign  language,  three 
years  of  composition  and  literature,  three  years  of  mathematics,  two  years  of 
science,  and  two  years  of  civil  government  and  history,  and  the  remaining  three 
years  (in  one  subject)  may  well  be  given  to  music  and  drawing  and  an  extension 
of  one  or  more  of  the  above  lines  of  subjects,  as  the  best  wisdom  of  student  and 
teacher  may  suggest.  Personally  I  should  extend  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
allotted  to  language  in  this  course.  Undoubtedly,  here,  experience  shows  that 
childhood  is  the  best  period  to  learn  the  elements  of  language,  whether  viewed 
from   the  standpoint  of  psychology  or  viewed  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  high  schools  should  furnish  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  with 
more  and  better  teachers.  The  high-school  teacher  should  be  in  scholarship  an 
equivalent  of  the  college  graduate, and  should  have  one  year  of  professional  train- 
ing, either  in  a  first-class  normal  school  or  in  a  department  of  pedagogy  in  a  col- 
lege course.  If  such  a  teacher  has  studied  and  been  taught  to  a  purpose,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  teach  some  one  subject  as  all  important,  but  he  will  be  able  to  show 
the  relationship  of  each  subject  to  all  the  other  related  fields  of  knowledge.  He 
will  be  able  to  show  that  the  general  lines  of  study  which  the  child  pursues  in  ;he 
high  school  are  merely  the  extension  of  study  in  lines  already  begun  in  elementary 
grades,  assuming  that  the  elementary  instruction  has  been  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  child  is  brought  to  the  highest  development  possible  at  that  period.  He  will 
lead  the  child  to  see  that  the  subjects  studied  in  the  high  school  are  only  element- 
ary courses  in  subjects,  any  one  of  which  is  infinite  in  extent  and  is  occupying 
the  lifetime  of  the  very  best  men  the  world  has  produced,  and  that  there  must 
come  a  time  in  its  life,  if  it  is  lo  know  very  much  about  any  one  subject,  when 
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it  must  be  content  to  study  other  fields  of  knowledge  only  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
the  one  subject  which  it  has  selected  to  make  its  own. 

The  high  schools  need  more  teachers.  There  is  not  enough  individual 
instruction.  For  example,  take  the  subject  of  composition.  An  inquiry  into  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  composition  by  high  schools  in  my  own  state  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  average  teacher  of  composition  has  very  little  time  for  the 
correction  of  themes  written  by  the  pupils.  Unless  the  teacher  can  give  consid- 
erable time  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  pupil  he  cannot  expect  to  do  all  he 
should  for  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  college  man,  I  may  say  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
those  who  would  separate  the  students  going  to  college  into  one  class,  giving 
them  a  special  course,  and  those  whose  school  period  ends  with  the  high  school 
another  course.  The  course  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  life  should  be  the 
best  for  college.  The  whole  college  course  should  be  additional  preparation  for 
life.  If  the  high  school  exists  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  life 
(and  I  believe  it  does),  the  college  exists  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  pre- 
pared for  life  more  abundantly. 

Let  the  high  school  insist  that  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  grade  shall  at 
least  attain  a  minimum  standard  set  for  admission  to  the  high  school;  give  him 
a  course  such  as  the  common  experience  of  educated  people  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  teacher  and  the  tastes  of  the  pupil,  all  combined,  may  suggest;  give  him  a 
teacher  with  adequate  scholarship  and  professional  training,  with  personality 
and  character  adapted  to  his  high  calling ;  give  him  proper  exercise  and  rest,  and 
proper  material  equipment,  and  stimulate  him  to  his  highest  endeavor;  and  give 
him  at  the  end  of  his  high  school  course  a  burning  desire  and  will  power  to  take 
the  next  step,  and  go  to  the  best  college  he  can  find,  and  the  high  school  will  at 
least  have  done  some  of  the  things  that  it  should  do  for  the  graduate  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 


WHAT  SHOULD    THE   COLLEGE    AND    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY DO  FOR   THE   GRADUATE   OF 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


BY  JAMES  H.    BAKER,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO. 

Touching  the  theme  of  this  paper,  inquiries  were  sent  to  a  large 
number  of  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools.  The  first 
two  question  related  to  the  work  of  secondary  education,  and  were  as 
follows:  (i)  What  should  the  high  school  graduate  be  when  entering 
college?  (2)  What  does  he  lack  of  an  ideal  education  when  he  enters? 
Considering  the  general  character  of  the  questions^  the  answers  are 
all  that  might  be  expected,  and  they  are  valuable  for  the  limit  of  their 
range  as  well  as  for  what  they  express,  since  they  show  that  concern- 
ing the  main  purpose  of  education  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 

In  the  replies  the  deficiencies  enumerated  naturally  answer  to  the 
ideals  demanded,  and  only  the  positive   series  needs  to  be  used.     I 
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formulate  the  answers  that  represent  the  consensus  of  the  majority, 
or  appear  important  as  individual  opinions. 

1.  The  high  school  graduate,  when  entering  college,  should  possess 
a  mind  educated  by  methods  that  create  interest  and  make  power  to 
think  and  generalize  —  power  to  do  original  work. 

2.  He  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  each  field  of  knowledge, 
and  should  show  a  symmetrical  development  of  his  mental  activities. 

3.  As  tending  to  produce  greater  interest,  knowledge,  and  power, 
he  should  have  been  trained  in  only  a  limited  number  of  subjects  in 
each  field ;  in  these  subjects  the  work  should  have  been  continuous 
and  intensive. 

4.  He  should  have  a  good  command  of  English. 

5.  He  should  be  well  grounded  in  right  habits  and  moral  principles 
— the  practice  of  self-control. 

While  this  inquiry  is  not  strictly  upon  the  subject  assigned,  it 
shows  that  the  difficult  problems  of  university  life  are  to  be  solved  in 
part  by  the  secondary  schools,  and  that  some  of  the  failures  in  higher 
education  are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  earlier  training.  It  also 
introduces  part  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 

IDEALS    OF    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

The  third  question  pertained  to  higher  education — What  should 
the  college  or  university  do  for  the  high  school  graduate?  Some  of 
the  more  important  opinions  received  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

1.  It  should  supplement  the  failures  of  his  earlier  training.  There 
should  be  no  chasm  between  secondary  and  higher  education. 

2.  It  should  give  him  a  liberal  education.  It  should  offer  him  a 
course  that  has  unity  and  harmony.  It  should  cultivate  the  power  of 
research.  It  should  teach  him  to  bring  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his 
power  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  life. 

3.  It  should  make  him  broad  and  then  deep  in  some  subject.  It 
should  start  him  in  lines  of  study  leading  to  his  life  work. 

4.  It  should  give  him  high  ideals  of  private  and  civic  conduct.  It 
should  make  a  man  of  him. 

To  consider  merely  the  subject  of  college  ideals  would  be  trite 
and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme,  and  I  shall  use  some  latitude  in  the 
discussion. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  IDEAL  PREPARATION. 

The  influence  of  the  college  should  be  felt  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion. That  the  college  should  be  closely  articulated  with  the  high 
schools  is  an  idea  of  modern  date,  and  one  not  yet  fully  accepted.  An 
examination  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the  college  shows  a 
variety  of  demands,  having  no  common  basis  in  principles  of  education 
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in  the  standard  courses  of  high  schools,  or  in  uniform  agreement. 
The  requirements  of  some  colleges  are  imperative  for  specific  subjects 
that  are  not  fundamental,  but  merely  rank  with  a  series  of  allied  sub- 
jects in  a  given  field  of  knowledge.  Often  a  method  of  work  accept- 
able to  one  college  would  be  rejected  by  another.  Among  reputable 
institutions  the  height  of  the  standard  varies  by  two  years.  That  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  high  schools  with  these  evils  is  deep-seated  and 
widespread  can  be  noted  in  recent  papers  and  addresses  and  in 
repeated  efforts  to  remove  them.  The  fault  rests  mainly  with  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  the  reasons  that  maintain  unessential 
distinctions  are  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  secondary  school  men.  If  abso- 
lute  uniformity  in  college  admission  is  not  feasible,  a  reasonable 
choice  of  equivalents  within  a  given  department  of  knowledge  may  be 
allowed.  At  least  a  plan  of  admission  may  be  '^organized  without 
uniformity."  I  have  known  a  college  to  refuse  four  years*  excellent 
work  in  science  as  a  substitute  for  some  chapters  in  a  particular  book 
on  physical  geography.  In  another  instance,  a  certain  scientific 
school,  requiring  two  years  of  preparation  in  Latin,  refused  a  four 
years'  course  in  Latin  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed  number  of  books  in 
Caesar.  A  joint  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  consider  further 
the  basis  of  connection  between  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges. 
This  committee  consists  of  eminent  and  able  men,  who  will  accomplish 
important  results  if  given  proper  encouragement  and  aid  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  if  the  various  local  associations  co-operate  in- 
stead of  fostering  organized  differences.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory connection  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  which  may  well  be  undertaken  by  this  joint  commit- 
tee. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  longest  sections  in  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  secondary  education  is  on  the 
** Relation  of  the  University  to  Secondary  Education,"  and  that  the 
importance  of  a  close  connection  is  emphasized  and  the  means  of 
securing  it  is  suggested. 

The  work  of  secondary  education  must  be  based  on  pedagogical 
principles  and  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  the  colleges  must  take  up  the  work  where  the  high  schools 
leave  it.  Whatever  is  best  for  a  given  period  of  growth,  is  also  good 
preparation  for  what  follows.  There  should  be  no  saltus  in  the  pro- 
cess of  general  education.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  colleges  are  not 
to  help  determine  the  preparatory  courses  of  study;  but  they  must 
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regard  the  natural  order  of  development  in  grades  below  the  college 
as  well  as  ideal  college  standards. 

By  a  closer  union  with  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  may  help  to 
fashion  their  courses,  improve  their  methods,  and  may  suggest  the 
importance  of  placing  college  educated  men  and  women  in  charge  of 
the  various  departments  of  high  school  work.  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  previously  referred  to,  discussing  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  says:  **So  far  as  regards  general 
education,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  obtain  it, 
not  in  special  seminaries,  but  in  the  same  schools  and  universities  as 
are  resorted  to  by  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  other  professions.  The 
more  attractive  the  profession  becomes,  the  larger  will  be  the  number 
of  teachers  who  will  feel  that  they  ought  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by 
a  university  course."  The  report  further  says:  ** Whatever  profes- 
sional education  is  provided  for  teachers  ought  to  have  both  a  theoret- 
ical and  a  practical  side.  *  *  *  Freedom  and  variety  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  best  secured  if  the  universities  were  to  take  up  the 
task;  *  *  *  and  if  the  science  of  education  is  to  make  good  the 
claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf  it  ought  to  be  studied  where  other 
branches  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  are  fully  handled  by  the 
ablest  professors.'* 

Many  colleges  are  now  doing  much  to  increase  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  high  schools,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  investigation,  to  limit 
the  number  of  subjects  and  secure  good  results.  In  Colorado  the 
principle  is  generally  recognized  that  a  good  preparatory  education  is 
also  a  good  general  education,  and  that  every  high  school  is  therefore 
a  preparatory  school.  The  secondary  school  period  is  maintained  at 
four  years,  laboratories  are  provided  in  all  the  schools,  and  Latin  and 
German,  if  not  Greek,  are  found  in  all.  These  results  are  largely  due 
to  the  close  relation  in  that  state  between  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  second  group  of  opinions  quoted,  the  philosophy  is  platonic 
rather  than  materialistic  or  utilitarian.  It  makes  a  student  a  man  of 
ideal  powers,  possibilities,  and  aspirations.  He  possesses  a  nature 
whose  development  is  an  end  in  itself,  whose  well-being  is  of  prime 
consideration.  Liberal  education  aims  to  give  the  student  a  conscious 
realization  of  his  powers  without  reference  to  material  advantage 
through  their  use  in  a  given  occupation  or  profession.  Through 
liberal  education,  the  student  acquires  ideas  of  universal  interest  and 
essential  character.  He  gains  a  comprehensive  view  that  enables 
him  to  estimate  things  at  their  relative  value;  to  learn  the  place,  use, 
and  end  of  each. 
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That  liberal  education  should  remain  the  ideal  of  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  college  course,  most  educators  agree.  Were  this  function  of 
the  college  not  a  distinctive  and  essential  one,  that  department  of 
learning  would  of  necessity  be  abandoned,  and  the  direct  road  to 
practical  business  would  be  pursued.  Recent  addresses  representing 
three  of  the  greatest  American  universities,  agree  that  the  function 
of  the  college  is  to  be  maintained,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the 
several  fields  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. They  agree  to  include  the  field  of  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture; the  field  of  the  sciences  and  mathematics;  the  subjective  field — 
that  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  education,  just  published,  appears  a  German  criticism  of  American 
education,  which  mentions  the  lack  of  linguistic  training.  The  writer 
says:  **The  consequences  are  seen  in  the  defective  linguistic-logical 
discipline  of  the  mind,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  the  discipline  in 
mathematical  forms  of  thought  is  a  requisite  of  all  profound  intellect- 
ual progress  be  that  in  linguistic,  or  in  mathematical  and  scientific 
branches."  In  the  University  of  Berlin  philosophy  is  a  required 
subject  for  all  degrees. 

The  conservation  of  the  ideals  of  the  race  is  largely  the  work  of 
liberally  educated  men.  Some  one  has  argued  that,  not  through  edu- 
cation, but  through  a  higher  standard  of  society  and  politics,  will  the 
youth  of  the  land  be  reached ;  but  society  and  politics  depend  upon 
ideal  education  and  the  church  for  their  own  purification. 

The  power  of  research  is  characteristic  of  modern  university  train- 
ing, and  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  as  giving  one  the  mastery  of 
his  powers.  Carlyle  was  not  far  from  right  when  he  said  that  the  true 
university  is  a  library.  The  ability  to  use  a  library  is  one  criterion 
of  successful  college  work.  Here  the  student  gathers  his  own  mater- 
ial, uses  his  own  discrimination,  formulates  his  opinions  in  the  light  of 
numerous  facts  and  opinions,  and  gains  self-reliance.  It  is  the  scien- 
tific method  as  taught  by  Socrates  applied  to  all  fields  of  study.  This 
is  the  kind  of  work  that  prepares  the  student  to  grapple  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  day. 

The  opinion  that  some  portion  of  the  college  work  should  be  pre- 
scribed appears  to  be  well  founded.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  many  high  schools  are  weak  in  one  or  more  departments  of 
preparation.  A  minimum  of  required  work  in  leading  departments  of 
the  college  will  tend  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  previous  training. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  latest  college  catalogues  it  appears  that  all 
colleges  exercise  some  kind  of  supervision  over  the  choice  of  studies, 
and  most  of  them  prescribe  and  determine  the  order  of  more  than  half 
of  the  curriculum.     In  choice  of  electives  many  require  the  group  sys- 
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tem  in  order   that  consistency  may  be  maintained    and  that  a  definite 
result  in  some  line  of  work  may  be  reached. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  college  and  university  work  is 
a  variable,  and  the  problem  of  definitely  locating  it  is  perplexing  in 
the  extreme.  Many  believe  they  see  signs  of  segmentation  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  year,  and  predict  that  the  senior  year  will  adhere  to  the 
graduate  school.  There  are  many  evidences  that,  somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  period  of  general  education  will  be  shortened,  and  the 
tendency  to  specialize  before  the  end  of  the  college  course  is  one  proof 
that  the  change  is  demanded.  Historically  the  college  in  America 
stands  as  a  whole  for  liberal  education,  but  in  its  later  development 
the  standard  has  been  advanced  and  the  period  of  professional  educa- 
tion has  been  lengthened  until  the  problem  presents  new  phases 
demanding  important  readjustments.  Replies  recently  received  from 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning  touching  this  question,  ^how  a 
variety  of  opinions.  One  correspondent  pithily  says:  ** Verily  we  are 
a  smattering  folk.  I  believe  both  the  college  and  the  professional 
course  should  be  lengthened.'*  President  Eliot  advocates  a  three- 
years'  course  for  the  A.B.,  without  disguises  or  complications." 
Estimating  numerically  the  replies  already  received,  something  more 
than  half  favor  some  kind  of  time  readjustment  to  the  end  that  the 
period  covered  by  the  college  and  the  professional  school  may  be 
shortened  one  year. 

THE    COLLEGE    AND    ACTIVE    LIFE. 

While  defending  liberal  education,  it  may  be  held  that,  especially 
while  a  four  years'  college  course  is  maintained,  it  should  also  look 
toward  the  world  of  active  influence  and  the  filling  of  some  vocation 
therein.  The  student's  duties  toward  society  must  take  on  the  mod- 
ern aspect,  as  contrasted  with  the  self-centered  interest  of  the 
mediaeval  recluse.  That  education  should  aim  at  mere  serene  enjoy- 
ment of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  is  an  idea  of  the  past. 
The  mere  recluse  today  has  no  meaning  and  no  use  in  the  world. 
Educated  men  must  join  the  march  of  progress;  they  must  take  part 
in  the  solution  of  ethical  problems;  in  the  bettering  of  government 
and  society.  The  world  demands  of  them  altruism,  public  spirit,  high 
ideals.  They  should  mass  the  forces  of  the  past  for  an  onward  move- 
ment in  the  present.  Old  knowledge  should  reach  out  toward  new 
and  useful  applications. 

To  this  end  the  college  should  provide  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  some  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects.  This  is  an  essential 
element  of  general  education,  and  also  has  a  practical  aim.  The 
principles  of  the  philosophical  and  social  sciences  should  find  concrete 
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illustrations    in    the    present.      And,  above  all,  student  life,   should 
be  inspired  with  ideas  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

ETHICAL    IDEALS. 

A  public  statement  was  recently  made  that  the  seniors  of  a  well- 
known  university  had  less  intellectual  vigor  and  less  moral  power  than 
the  average  man  they  might  meet  on  the  streets.  If  the  charge  be 
true  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  thought;  but  the  statement  should  be 
swallowed  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  It  may,  however, serve  as  a  text. 
I  believe  the  college  must  assume  an  amount  of  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  the  undergraduate  student.  There  has  been  a  natural 
reaction  against  some  of  the  unwise  requirements  of  twenty-five  years 
ago;  but  the  reaction  may  have  gone  too  far.  One  of  our  famous 
universities  ten  years  ago  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  the  student 
to  his  own  devices  and  the  moral  restraint  of  the  policeman;  but  the 
plan  was  condemned  by  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  today  it 
exercises  a  wise  and  friendly  care  over  the  student's  choice  of  studies, 
his  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Entire  freedom  in  student  life  belongs  only  to  the  graduate  schools, 
and  to  place  both  grades  of  students  under  one  system  can  but  prove 
harmful. 

The  ethical  problems  of  college  life  are  not  to  solved  wholly  by 
perfunctory  religious  exercises,  but  by  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
whole  teaching  and  student  body,  and  the  many  ways  and  means  that 
the  united  efforts  of  earnest  and  devoted  faculties  may  employ.  It  is 
a  favorable  circumstance  that  the  student,  to  an  extent,  can  choose 
subjects  in  accord  with  his  tastes;  that  his  powers  reach  out  toward 
some  great  intellectual  interest  —  the  whole  being  goes  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  soul  to  its  object.  That  the  spirit  of  education  is  broader, 
more  liberal  and  scientific,  is  significant;  the  fact  makes  for  truth  and 
honesty.  The  historical  method  succeeds  the  dogmatic  in  history, 
social  science,  philosophy,  and  ethics.  Men  are  better  because  they 
are  broader  and  wiser,  and  are  coming  to  a  higher  realization  of  truth. 

No  doubt  the  ethical  life  has  the  deepest  significance  for  man.  The 
great  Fichte  was  right  in  claiming  that  if  this  is  merely  a  subjectively 
phenomenal  world,  it  is  a  necessary  creation  of  mind,  that  we  may 
have  it  wherein  to  work  and  ethically  develop.  I  believe  that  institu- 
tion will  turn  out  the  best  men  where  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  com- 
bined with  the  Platonic,  the  scientific  with  the  ideal.  By  some  means 
the  student  should  constantly  come  in  contact  with  strong  manhood 
and  high  ideals.  It  makes  a  practical  difference  whether  the  student 
believes  in  his  transcendent  nature  and  possibilities  or  in  mere  mater- 
ialism and  utilitarianism;  whether  his  ethics  is  ideal  or  hedonistic,  his 
view  of  life  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 
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UNIVERSITY    IDEALS. 

If  the  question  is  made  distinct,  what  should  the  university  do  for 
the  student,  there  are  some  additional  considerations. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  graduate  courses  that  they  should  be  a  war- 
rant for  extended  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  group  of  related  sub- 
jects, and  for  original  power  to  grasp  and  deal  with  severe  problems. 
The  candidate's  knowledge  and  power  should  be  publicly  tested  by  a 
good  old-fashioned  examination  and  defense  of  thesis. 

The  university  should  refuse  to  admit  the  student  to  the  profes- 
sional schools  until  he  has  received  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  com- 
plete high  school  education.  The  faculties  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado have  recently  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  professional  schools,  the  length  of  professional 
courses,  and  the  relation  of  professional  courses  to  the  college.  The 
results  are  not  yet  wholly  formulated,  and  the  discussion  of  the  data 
collected  is  yet  to  follow.  But  some  important  facts  are  at  hand. 
Very  few  schools  of  applied  science  in  the  universities  require  four 
years  of  preparation.  Only  three  or  four  universities  require  that 
standard  for  their  law  or  medical  schools.  Most  catalogues  read  after 
this  fashion:  ** Admission  to  law  or  medical  school — a  college  diploma, 
or  a  high  school  diploma,  or  a  second  grade  teacher's  certificate,  or 
evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  subject."  Less  than  half  of  the  law 
schools  require  entrance  qualifications,  and  only  twenty  of  them 
require  a  three  years'  course.  All  medical  schools  advocate  a  thor- 
ough scientific  foundation  (many  of  them  in  a  very  ideal  way)  and 
urge  extensive  laboratory  practice  in  many  special  subjects.  The 
most  of  them  think  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  course  could  well 
be  spent  without  clinical  work.  Many  colleges  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  universities  provide  electives  that  are  accepted  by  some 
schools  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine  for  their  regular  first  year  work. 
In  rare  instances  studies  covering  two  years  are  made  common  to  the 
college  and  the  professional  schools.  But  only  a  few  universities 
combine  in  their  own  organization  a  plan  of  shortening  the  period  of 
college  and  professional  study.  Some  of  us  in  the  West  are  struggling 
with  these  problems,  and  we  look  to  the  East  almost  in  vain  for 
encouragement.  Some  of  us  already  require  the  same  standard  for 
admission  to  engineering  courses  as  for  admission  to  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  and  would  gladly  publish  the  same  standard  for  law  and 
medicine  did  the  conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  country  make  it 
possible. 

I  quote  from  the  ** Report  on  Legal  Education,"  1893,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  ** Admission  to  the  bar  in  all 
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continental  (European)  countries  is  obtained  through  the  universities, 
which  are  professional  schools  for  the  four  learned  professions  —  the- 
ology, medicine,  law  and  philosophy.  In  England  and  America  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  chiefly  schools  for  general  culture;  only 
a  few  offer  provisions  for  thorough  professional  studies.  While  in 
England  and  America  the  erroneous  idea  is  still  predominant  that  a 
collegiate  education  need  not  necessarily  precede  professional  study, 
in  continental  Europe  it  is  made  a  conditio  sine  qua  non. ' '  We  are  unable 
to  understand  why  great  and  wealthy  universities  with  abundant 
students  cater  to  numbers  instead  of  quality,  and  make  professional 
education  in  America  a  by-word.  Their  faculties  surely  cannot  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  professional  school  should  be  the  shortest  and 
easiest  avenue  to  money-making.  No  one  more  than  the  lawyer  needs 
the  power  of  general  education  to  grasp  all  the  facts  relating  to  a 
subject,  to  weigh  their  value,  discard  the  unessential,  give  prominence 
to  the  determining  factors,  to  avoid  fallacies,  to  argue  intelligently 
scientific  points  which  may  be  involved  in  litigation.  No  one  more 
than  the  physician  needs  an  acquaintance  with  psychology  and  philos- 
ophy; with  the  various  sciences  and  the  modern  languages.  No  one 
more  needs  the  power  of  judgment  in  view  of  seemingly  contradictory 
facts  and  symptoms.  No  one  more  needs  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
noble  and  honorable  gentleman.  May  we  not  expect  aid  from  the 
greater  universities  to  maintain  the  standards  which  in  theory  all  are 
ready  to  advocate. 


SOME  PRACTICAL   RESULTS   OF  CHILD   STUDY. 


BY  A.   S.    WHITNEY,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   EAST  SAGINAW,   MICH. 

As  so  much  literature  bearing  upon  this  topic  has  recently  appeared 
from  the  pens  of  nearly  all  the  leading  advocates  of  this  line  of  study, 
I  feel  unwarranted  in  attempting  little  more  at  his  hour  than  to  present 
as  concisely  as  possible  a  few  personal  observations  consequent  upon  the 
direct  application  of  child  study  to  the  practical  everyday  work  of  the 
schools.  In  so  doing,  however,  I  desire  it  understood  at  the  outset 
that  owing  to  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  certain 
long-established  physical  laws,  it  has  been  deemed  justifiable  to  con- 
sider them  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  though  well  aware  that  the 
propriety  of  this  classification  may  be  rightly  questioned. 

With  this  explanation,  then,  and  craving  your  indulgence  for  refer- 
ring almost  entirely  to  the  work  as  viewed  from  my  own  supervisory 
standpoint,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  report. 
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During  the  past  school  year  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after  some 
general  preparation  therefor  had  been  made,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  teachers  to  the  investigation  of  certain  phases  of  child  study, 
hoping  thereby  to  arouse  in  them  a  deeper  interest  in  child  nature, 
to  acquaint  them  more  thoroughly  with  the  child's  growing  powers 
and  possibilities,  to  bring  them  into  closer  living  sympathetic  touch 
with  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  verify  so  far  as  possible  the 
practical  claims  of  its  leading  students  rather  than  to  collect  large 
masses  of  facts  and  to  attempt  general  deductions  therefrom. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  first  turned  our  attention  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  vision.  For  this  purpose  a  supply  of  Snellon's  test-cards  was 
provided  for  the  several  school  buildings,  and  all  of  the  teachers  care- 
fully instructed  how  to  make  the  proper  examination.  As  a  result, 
out  of  the  5000  pupils  whose  eyes  were  tested,  an  average  of  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  was  found  with  impaired  sight.  This  discovery 
was  simply  astounding,  even  to  teachers  of  long  experience.  It  was 
one  thing  for  them  to  read  appalling  accounts  of  defective  vision,  and 
quite  another  to  realize  its  prevalence  among  their  own  pupils.  It- was 
also  discovered  that  in  some  rooms,  especially  those  of  the  younger 
teachers,  many  of  the  defectives  were  assigned  to  the  darker  and 
more  distant  sections,  while  those  of  normal  powers  occupied  the 
more  favored  sittings.  The  remedy  for  this  (readjustment)  was  direct 
and  immediate,  and  the  advantages  gained  very  great.  In  extreme 
cases,  however,  this  was  insufficient,  and  the  desired  end  was  sought 
by  informing  the  parents  of  the  difficulty,  and  strongly  urging  upon 
them  the  importance  of  consulting  a  physician  and,  if  necessary,  of 
providing  properly  fitted  glasses.  By  so  doing  it  was  found  that  in 
many  instances  the  parents  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existing 
defect,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  follow  the  course  suggested; 
that  others,  failing  to  realize  the  necessity,  were  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent and  needed  enlightenment;  that  still  others,  assuming  the  rights 
accorded  them  as  independent  American  citizens,  had  no  hesitancy  in 
informing  the  teachers  in  language  -more  forcible  than  courteous  that 
it  was**their  business  to  learn  their  children,  and  not  put  such  stuck- 
up  notions  into  their  heads  or  make  dudes  out  of  them."  But  in  gen- 
eral the  appeals  of  the  teachers  —  appeals  such  as  the  parents  had 
never  been  wont  to  experience — met  with  kind  and  hearty  responses, 
and  have  resulted  in  the  relieving  of  distress  and  the  opening  of 
newer  and  brighter  worlds  to  many  a  poor  unfortunate. 

Standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  this  experience,  we  next 
turned  our  attenti-on  to  the  examination  of  hearing,  adopting  the  same 
methods  of  procedure,  meeting  the  same  difficulties,  and  applying  the 
same  remedies  as  in  vision.     The  results  were  even  more  surprising, 
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showing  a  general  average  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  defectives.  Of  this 
number  there  were  many  of  whom  most  pathetic  tales  of  physical  pain 
of  stunted  intellects,  of  crushed  spirits,  might  be  graphically  related ; 
but  to  do  so  would  simply  be  multiplying  the  already  well-established 
evidence  of  our  too  long  delay  and  cruel  neglect. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  two  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  at  our  central  school  to  iron  out  some  of 
the  many  wrinkles  necessarily  incident  to  a  graded  system  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  department  and  placing  it  in  charge  of  one  of  our  best 
and  most  experienced  teachers.  This  department  was  denominated 
** unclassified**  in  contradistinction  from  **ungraded*'  or  **truant,*' 
which  bears  such  an  unsavory  reputation  as  to  stigmatize  all  consigned 
thereto.  In  this  are  placed  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  who, 
for  various  causes,  are  not  adaptable  to  the  work  of  the  regular 
classes,  hoping  thereby  more  perfectly  to  adjust  matter  and  method 
to  individual  needs  and  capacities  than  was  otherwise  possible.  At 
the  time  of  the  examinations  abo.ve  specified  the  significant  fact  was 
ascertained  that  every  pupil  enrolled  in  this  department  was  suffering 
from  defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  or  from  both. 

When  now  we  consider,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  from  a  fifth  to  a 
fourth  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  suffering  from  defec- 
tive hearing;  when  we  consider  again  the  acknowledged  stultifying 
effect  of  this  misfortune  upon  the  intellectual,  business,  and  com- 
munity life  of  each,  as  well  as  upon  his  capacity  for  enjoyment;  and 
then  when  we  further  consider  what  our  best  physicians  assert,  that 
with  proper  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  this  number 
would  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent.,  it  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  compel  the  belief  that  vastly  more  practical  good 
would  redound  to  humanity  by  careful,  systematized  examination  and 
treatment  of  these  defectives  than  by  so  much  religious  devotion  to 
the  abstract  mechanical  **drills"  of  our  fathers. 

From  the  beneficial  results  of  the  eye  and  ear  studies  above 
described,  as  everywhere  apparent,  it  was  deemed  vital  to  carry  the 
work  farther  and  to  pursue  it  more  systematically.  Accordingly 
blanks,  based  upon  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Krohn  in  the  December 
number  of  T/ie  Child  Study  Monthly,  were  provided  for  permanent 
record  of  each  individual  pupil,  the  essential  requirements  of  which 
are  date,  grade,  school,  name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  postoffice  address, 
birthplace,  birthplace  of  father  and  of  mother,  past  and  present  health, 
causes  of  death  of  father  and  of  mother,  vision,  hearing,  visual  com- 
parison, and  visual  and  auditory  memory.  The  pupils  are  taken 
aside  singly  or  in  small  groups,  the  various  tests  applied,  and  the 
facts  ascertained  carefully  recorded.     These  records  are  then  made  a 
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part  of  the  official  report  of  each  pupil,  the  same  as  the  standard  items 
of  attendance,  tardiness,  estimate  of  work  accomplished,  etc.  While 
it  will  probably  take  years  to  realize  the  full  salutary  effect  of  this 
system,  yet  a  sufficient  amount  has  already  been  accomplished  unhesi- 
tatingly to  warrant  the  statement  that  in  its  influence  upon  the  pres- 
ent and  future  status  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  it  is  intensely  practical. 

Turning  from  the  investigation  of  the  senses  we  undertook  the 
study  of  children's  ideas  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Barnes  story 
method,  taking  for  the  first  test  the  well-known  story  of  the  mother 
who  gave  her  child  a  box  of  paints  with  which  the  little  one  painted 
and  spoiled  all  of  the  parlor  chairs,  and  then  ran  to  her  mother,  call- 
ing out,  **0h,  mamma,  come  and  see  how  pretty  I  have  made  the 
parlor!'*  The  question  was,  **What  would  you  have  said  or  done  had 
you  been  the  child's  mother?"  These  stories  are  given  as  regular 
composition  exercises,  the  teacher  never  revealing  by  look  or  word 
their  real  purpose,  or  his  own  beliefs  regarding  them.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercise  the  papers  are  collected,  studied  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  read  to  the  pupils,  forming  topics  for  questions  and  discussion. 
As  to  its  practical  value,  I  submit  the  following  as  characteristic 
responses  to  a  note  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  teachers:  **I  never 
knew  my  pupils  so  well  before,  and  never  had  so  much  sympathy  for 
them.**  From  another:  **I  never  realized  so  fully  before  the  indi- 
viduality of  my  school,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  treating  each 
pupil  as  an  individual.*'  From  another:  ** It  gives  me  a  much  more 
perfect  insight  into  the  homes  of  my  pupils,  and  into  the  parents* 
methods  of  treating  their  children.*'  From  another:  .** I  never  real- 
ized so  fully  a  teacher's  responsibility,  as  many  of  my  own  methods  are 
plainly  seen  in  the  replies  of  my  pupils."  From  another:  **  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  exercises  we  have  ever  had,  in  that  it  shows  that 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  requisite  to  fit  a  child  for  highest 
citizenship — the  cultivation  of  the  moral  judgment — has,  through  lack 
of  proper  exercise,  been  sadly  neglected. "  These  reports  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  but  a  sufficient  number  have  been  given,  we 
trust,  to  show  the  value  of  this  study  as  viewed  by  the  practical  grade 
teacher. 

Again,  we  have  endeavored  to  study  the  child  by  means  of  the 
Russell  **still  hunt"  plan,  urging  criticism  upon  the  course  of  study 
and  general  management  of  the  schools  whenever  and  wherever  not  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the  growing  child  as 
thereby  revealed.  In  consequence  many  interesting  features  have 
been  observed,  particularly  those  bearing  upon  the  child's  physical 
nature — his  fears,  the  high  nervous  tension  to  which  he  is  constantly 
subjected,  etc,  of  which  the  following  from  one  of  our  teachers  maybe 
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taken  as  a  fair  example,  and  may  well  serve  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  sending  home  estimates  of  pupils*  work,  even  as 
often  as  semi-annually:  **M.,  seven  years  old,  is  an  unusually  bright 
child,  of  a  nervous,  high-strung  disposition ;  quick,  active,  conscien- 
tious,  and  of  a  temperament  to  feel  very  keenly  either  joy,  or  sorrow. 
Her  teacher.  Miss  K.,  does  good  work  in  school  and  is  not  at  all 
unkind  to  her  pupils.  Three  days  before  the  semi-annual  report-cards 
were  given  out,  M.  was  taken  sick  with  the  chicken  pox.  The  first 
afternoon  of  her  illness  her  mother  was  sitting  beside  her  sewing,  when 
M.  suddenly  said:  *  Mamma,  do  you  think  Miss  K.  will  mark  me  **W. " 
(worthless)  because  I  staid  out  on  account  of  the  chicken  pox?'  *Why, 
no,  M.,  I'm  sure  she  won't.  She  will  mark  you  just  according  to  what 
you  did  when  you  were  there.'  Satisfied  for  just  a  moment;  then  she 
cried  again:  *  Mamma,  maybe  she'll  have  to  *'mark  me  W. '  "  Another 
short  silence.  *If  she  did,  though,  mamma,  probably  she'd  just  have 
to  do  it  that  way  because  I  was  out,  the  same  as  I  have  to  stay  out 
because  I  got  the  chicken  pox,  and  she  wouldn't  be  to  blame  any  more 
than  I  would.  *  Again  the  same  thought  and  cry  kept  recurring  all  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  mother  was  called  out,  and  I  promised 
to  look  after  the  sick  child.  At  eight  o'clock  I  heard  a  cry  from  the 
room  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  difficulty.  I  found  the  child  sitting 
straight  up  in  bed  with  the  clothes  thrown  back  and  her  black  eyes 
blazing  with  excitement.  She  threw  her  little  arms  about  my  neck 
and  sobbed  out,  *Miss  R.,  do  you  suppose  I'll  get  marked  **W"  because 
I  had  to  stay  out  to-day?'  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  reassuring  her  as 
best  I  could,  trying  to  quell  her  fear  and  to  quiet  her  nervousness,  and 
so  to  rock  her  to  sleep  again.  Before  sleep  came,  however,  she 
argued  with  me  as  she  had  with  her  mother.  'Miss  K.  will  just  have 
to,  if  she  does,  and  won't  be  any  more  to  blame  than  I  am  for  staying 
out  because  I  had  to.'  Awakening  again  and  again  during  the  even- 
ing, the  first  thought  of  her  mind  and  the  first  cry  on  her  lips  were, 
*Do  you  think,  maybe  Miss  K.  will  mark  me  W?  '  " 

This  is  no  unusual  report  nor  unusual  incident,  as  every  student 
of  children  knows.  It  is  quoted  simply  to  demonstrate  that  by  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  the  teachers  upon  Child  study,  it  brings  home  to 
them  more  keenly  than  otherwise  possible  sympathetic  appreciaton 
of  the  'lawfulness"  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which  children  of  our 
schools  are  constantly  subjected,  and  arouses  in  them  earnest,  thought- 
ful co-operation  in  all  measures  looking  towards  relief. 

Again,  accepting  the  conclusion  of  Burgstein  and  others  relative 
to  the  unhygienic  effects  of  long  sessions,  we  have  arranged  for  the 
lowest  grade  periods  of  rest  at  the  close  of  every  forty-five  or  fifty 
minutes  of  study.     These  periods  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in 
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length,  and  consist  of  recesses,  gymnastics,  marches,  singing,  etc.,  as 
the  case  and  the  state  of  the  weather  may  warrant.  At  times  the 
pupils  simply  slide  down  into  their  seats,  relax  all  their  muscles,  and 
close  their  eyes  in  pretending  sleep,  while  the  teacher  or  some  pupil 
sings  a  soothing  lullaby.  The  results  have  more  than  met  our  expec- 
tations. The  pressure  is  lifted,  the  pupils  and  teachers  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  and  more  intellectual  work  accomplished  than  before. 
Indeed,  so  great  do  its  advantages  appear  from  every  point  of  view 
that  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  *Sio  recess*'  plan,  a  plan 
invented  and  fostered,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher, 
should  receive  our  merciless  condemnation,  or  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  by  law. 

Stepping  into  a  primary  room  near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  a 
little  girl  with  swollen  eyes  and  tear-stained  cheeks  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  teacher,  observing  this,  handed  me  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  penmanship,  remarking  as  she  did  so:  **R.  worked  on  this  specimen 
earnestly  and  faithfully,  without  uttering  a  whimper,  until  she  had 
completed  it,  and  then  she  brought  it  to  me,  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  cried  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break,  and  shook  as  if  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  ague."  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  a  large  number 
of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  exhibited  the  same  nervous  overstrain  and 
fatigue  whenever  engaged  in  this  class  of  work,  while  an  examination 
under  a  large  magnifying  glass  of  the  specimens  mentioned  confirmed 
only  too  alarmingly  the  conclusions  above  stated.  It  was  resolved  at 
once,  therefore,  to  abolish  this  exercise,  and  to  conduct  the  work  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  in  accordance  with  Dr.  HalTs  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  development  and  use  of  the  so-called  funda- 
mental and  accessory  muscles  and  the  groups  of  nerve-centers  govern- 
ing their  movements.  In  consequence  the  blackboard  with  full-arm 
movement  has  been  substituted  for  the  fine  finger-exercises  of  the 
slate  and  pencil,  three  feet  of  room  without  lines  and  spaces  being 
assigned  each  pupil.  At  first  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  the  base 
line  as  a  sort  of  a  guide,  and  the  messenger  or  supervisor  of  buildings, 
was  instructed  to  cause  the  same  to  be  painted.  Before  he  had  time 
to  do  so,  however,  our  teachers  had  discovered,  experimentally,  to 
their  great  surprise,  that  such  lines  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  if 
used  would  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  freedom  of  movement 
—  the  end  sought.  To  be  sure,  the  pupils  in  the  beginning  did  not 
write  in  a  straight  line;  but  this  was  quickly  overcome  by  causing  them 
to  stand  back  a  few  feet  from  the  board  and  to  observe  its  variation. 
As  a  practical  result  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  work  of 
the  first  grade,  as  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  teachers,  the  supervis- 
ors,  and   the  superintendent  are  of  one  mind  in  stating  that  never 
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before  have  our  pupils  written  so  easily,  so  rapidly,  and  so  well  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  that,  too,  without  a  single  case  of  nervous  physi- 
cal or  mental  exhaustion  apparent. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  a  grand  triumph  for  scientific  child  study, 
and  must  eventually  revolutionize  this  important  branch  of  primary 
instruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  by  way  of  summation,  that  child  study 
has  had  a  very  marked  beneficial  effect.  First,  upon  the  child,  in  that 
it  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  growing  powers  and  neces- 
sities, his  periods  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  his  physical  defects 
and  their  remedies.  It  has  also  led  to  a  keener  appreciaton  of  the 
physical  repression  and  mental  stultification  to  which  he  is  constantly 
subjected,  and  the  enormous  dangers  arising  therefrom,  and  to  a  more 
accurate,  just  and  equitable  interpretation  and  manipulation  of  the 
motives  governing  his  hourly  conduct.  And,  second,  upon  the 
teacher.  On  this  point,  I  desire  simply  to  confirm  from  the  ordinary 
school  supervisory  standpoint,  what  has  just  been  stated  again  and 
again  by  every  writer  upon  this  subject.  As  never  before,  child  study 
has  acquainted  the  teacher  with  the  complexity  of  a  child's  physical 
and  mental  const  tution;  has  magnified  his  Qpncept  of  the  child's  indi- 
viduality and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  adapting  instruction  in  both 
matter  and  method  in  conformity  with  it;  and  has  brought  him  into 
more  tender  and  loving  sympathy  with  the  child,  into  more  perfect 
teaching  relation  with  the  child.  It  has  also  quickened  within  the 
teacher  a  more  tender  conscience,  a  more  exalted  ambition,  and  a 
keener  sense  of  his  own  powers,  limitations,  opportunities  and 
responsibilities;  and,  best  of  all,  it  has  inspired  him  with  a  deep  and 
hallowed  reverence  for  the  little  lives  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  has 
engendered  in  him  an  insatiable  thirst  to  implant  within  every  growing 
breast  the  sacred  ideals  of  highest  manhood  and  noblest  womanhood. 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN    SPIRIT 

ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


BV  JAMES  L.  HUGHES,    INSPECTOR    OF  SCHOOLS,   TORONTO,  CANADA. 

H.  Courthope  Bowen,  the  Englishman  whose  interpretation  of 
Froebel's  principles  is  most  perfect  sympathetically  and  intellectually, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  **Froebel  and  Education  through  Self-activ- 
ity," says:  **Froebel  was  possessed  of  large  and  generous  views  on 
education  as  a  whole,  and  on  its  methods  and  results  as  wholes;  but 
it  is  the  work  which  he  did  for  the  education  of  infants   between  the 
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ages  of  three  and  seven  that  chiefly  demands  our  gratitude,  so  far  as 
his  aims  have  been  realized  up  to  the  present.  In  the  future,  unless  I 
am  seriously  mistaken,  his  greatest  service  will  be  in  the  reforms 
which  his  principles  and  methods  will  have  forced  on  our  schools  and 
colleges.'*  And  again:  **It  argues,  therefore,  an  absolute  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  matter,  to  callously  and  indifferently  admit  that 
Froebel's  ideas  are  true  enough  for  the  kindergarten  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deny  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  schools  ** 

That  Mr.  Bowen's  estimate  of  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  is 
the  correct  one  is  becoming  more  clear  as  the  kindergarten  is  more 
widely  introduced  and  more  fully  understood.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  kindergarten  is  based  are  fundamental  principles  that  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  the  child 
throughout  its  school  course.  The  application  of  principles  should 
change  as  the  child  ascends  through  the  advancing  periods  of  its 
growth,  but  the  laws  of  true  educational  development  apply  univers- 
ally in  the  university  as  well  as  the  kindergarten.  These  principles 
have  influenced  the  work  in  schools  and  colleges  even  where  the  kind- 
ergarten itself  is  not  recognized.  Many  men  who  still  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  the  kindergartens  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  its 
spirit,  and  are  applying  principles  which  would  never  have  been  clear 
to  them  if  Froebel  had  not  objectively  revealed  them  by  his  kinder- 
garten methods. 

Dr.     Harris    in    the    preface    to   the  ** Education  of    Man,"  says:% 

**Those  who  persistently  read  FroebePs  works  are  always  growing 
in  insight  and  in  power  of  higher  achievement."  There  is  no  teacher 
to  whom  this  statement  does  not  apply.  It  is  as  true  of  the  college 
professor  as  of  the  primary  teacher.  No  other  educational  writings 
bear  re-reading  so  well  as  Froebel's,  because  his  insights  were  clearer, 
more  comprehensive,  more  distinctive,  and  therefore  more  difficult  of 
general  comprehension,  than  those  of  any  other  writer.  Men  trained 
under  old  methods  are  unable  fully  to  grasp  his  ideas,  as  they  have  no 
conceptions  to  which  they  can  be  definitely  related.  It  requires  exper- 
ience and  training  to  prepare  the  minds  of  teachers  to  apperceive 
Froebel's  ideas.  The  next  generation,  especially  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  a  kindergarten  training,  will  apperceive 
Froebel's  principles  more  fully,  and  interpret  him  more  truly  than 
we  can  hope  to  do. 

What  is  the  kindergarten  spirit?  The  distinctive  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  is  the  result  of  Froebel's  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  child's  selfhood  or  individuality.  He  taught  that  every  child  has 
special  power,  and  that  its  fullest  growth  and  truest  education  cannot 
be  attained  unless  this  special  power  becomes  the  dominant  element  in 
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its  life  —  the  central  current  to  which  all  its  other  powers  form  tribu- 
tary streams.  By  individuality  Froebel  meant  the  divine  element  in 
the  child — the  only  element  possessing  power  to  stimulate  and  co-or- 
dinate all  its  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  activities.  He  gave  to 
selfhood  its  rightful  place  as  the  guide  of  the  child's  powers.  At  the 
same  time  he  trained  the  individual  powers  of  a  child  he  developed  its 
individuality.  Individuality  and  the  individual  powers  should  be 
clearly  distinguished.  Individuality  is  the  originating  and  controlling 
element  of  character  that  starts  the  individual  powers  to  act,  and 
guides  them  while  at  work.  The  motive  power  of  character  is  even 
more  important  than  the  operative  power,  and  should  be  trained  more 
definitely.  As  motive  power  is  higher  than  operative  power  it  is 
more  susceptible  to  training. 

He  believed  that  the  divinity  in  the  child,  its  individuality,  its 
originality,  its  distinctive  characteristics,  its  selfhood,  was  the  part  of 
its  nature  that  should  be  most  definitely  trained ;  because  on  its  devel- 
opment he  based  all  his  hope  for  the  child  itself,  and  for  its  uplifting 
influence  on  its  fellow  men. 

He  objected  to  every  system  that  magnified  knowledge  at  the 
expense  of  the  child,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  protest  against  the 
**stamping  and  molding"  processes  of  teachers  who  failed  to  recognize 
the  sacredness  of  the  child's  selfhood.  What  he  valued  most  was  not 
power,  but  creative  power.  He  summed  up  his  conceptions  of  indi- 
viduality in  the  germ  thought  that  **the  fulfillment  of  man's  destiny 
is  the  representation  of  the  divine  nature  within  him."  Towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  destiny  by  each  child  he  constantly  aimed  in 
working  out  the  details  of  every  part  of  his  educational  work.  This 
ideal  made  creative  freedom  a  logical  conception  and  gave  it  educa- 
tional value.  Without  it  the  suggestion  of  creative  power  would  be 
absurd,  and  spontaneity  might  lead  to  anarchy  instead  of  harmonious 
growth  towards  truth,  justice,  and  perfect  freedom. 

This  foundation  of  educational  principle  —  the  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  child's  selfhood  —  led  Froebel  to  discover  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  educational  system.  It  revealed  to  him  the  vital 
importance  of  the  intelligent,  systematic,  and  persistent  study  of  the 
child.  It  made  the  child,  and  not  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated 
to  it,  the  focus  of  educational  thought.  It  led  him  to  make  freedom 
and  happiness  the  source  of  productive  interest  and  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  child  development.  It  taught  him  that  the  divinity  in 
the  child  should  not  be  passive  or  merely  responsive  to  suggestion 
from  others,  but  that  selfhood  should  be  self-active — that  is,  active  in 
the  conception  as  well  as  the  execution  of  an  idea;  in  motive  as  well 
as  in  deed;  in  originating  as  well  as  in  operating;  in  seeing  as  well 
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as  in  doing  —  and  realizing  this  he  made  self-activity  the  highest  pro- 
cess of  human  development.  It  showed  him  that  the  divinity  in  the 
child  should  not  cease  to  grow,  but  should  increase  in  power  through 
progressive  stages,  and  on  this  he  founded  his  law  of  evolution.  It 
gave  him  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  function  of  the  individual,  as 
a  perfect  unit  in  the  universal  unity. 

The  study  of  the  child,  reverence  for  its  individuality,  joyousness 
and  spontaneity,  true  self-activity,  progressive  evolution,  perfect  com- 
munity of  feeling,  and  co-operation  in  action  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  common  beneficent  purpose;  these  are  the  essential  elements  of 
the  spirit  of  Froebel's  kindergarten. 

How  has  this  spirit  influenced  the  higher  departments  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice? 

My  answer  must  not  be  understood  to  apply  to  all  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  reforms  wrought  by  the  kindergarten  spirit 
are  working  gradually  upward  from  the  primary  through  the  interme- 
diate departments.  This  is  natural,  because  at  first  kindergarten 
methods  were  studied  much  more  than  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  based.  Until  recently  high  school  and  college  men  could  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  denied  that  the  kindergarten  had 
any  educational  value,  and  those  who  were  graciously  willing  to  admit 
that  it  might  possibly  possess  some  slight  educational  advantages  for 
very  young  children.  A  great  awakening  has  been  going  on  in 
the  best  high  schools  and  colleges  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  next  ten  years  will  do  much  to  verify  Mr. 
Courthope  Bowen's  predictions.  The  springtime  is  here,  and  the  life 
is  flowing  upward  to  the  apparently  dead  high  school  and  college 
branches.  Some  of  them  are  green  with  fresh  leaves,  and  white 
already  with  the  blossoms  of  progress  that  give  promise  of  rich  and 
abundant  fruit. 

CHILD    STUDY. 

A  deep  and  widespread  interest  has  been  aroused  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  high  schools,  normal  Fchools,  and  even  universities,  in 
scientific  child  study.  The  kindergartens  undoubtedly  deserve  the 
credit  for  arousing  this  general  and  earnest  study  of  the  child.  They 
made  the  child  the  center  of  interest,  and  the  chief  agent  in  its  own 
development.  They  became  objective  representations  of  great  prin- 
ciples, not  as  theories  but  as  vital  realities  in  active  operation.  Applied 
principles  reveal  truth  more  definitely  in  an  hour  than  the  theoretical 
exposition  of  the  same  truth  can  do  in  a  century.  The  kindergartens 
respected  the  child's  selfhood;  they  elevated  it  above  the  knowledge 
it  is  intended  to  use;  they  aimed  to  deal  with  its  divinity  rather  than 
its  depravity;  they  helped  to  make  real  Emerson's  ideal,    that  the 
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child  is  the  **sun  of  the  world;"  they  proved  that  the  child  is  the 
supreme  educational  factor;  and  by  making  these  facts  and  principles 
objective  they  guided  the  world  to  the  study  of  the  child,  and  placed 
educational  investigation  on  a  logical  basis. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  kindergarten  spirit  has  affected  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
more  than  it  has  yet  influenced  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  a  single 
generation  it  has  transformed  the  disciplinary  agencies  of  the  school. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Fitch  said  in  his  official  report  to  the  English  government 
two  years  ago,  that  **the  kindergarten  had  so  thoroughly  changed  the 
discipline  of  the  English  schools  that  the  disciplinary  terms  now  used 
in  the  official  instructions  to  teachers  would  not  have  been  understood 
by  them  a  few  years  ago.** 

Even  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  the  old  autocratic, 
domineering,  arbitrary,  coercive,  mandatory  spirit  has  almost  disap- 
peared. The  former  antagonism  between  teacher  and  pupils  or  stu- 
dents is  becoming  rapidly  less,  and  the  new  era  of  co-operative  har- 
mony has  dawned  in  good  secondary  schools  and  universities. 

Froebel  recognized  the  value  of  the  teacher's  guidance,  but  he 
realized  very  clearly  that  the  teacher's  influence  might  be  too  great. 

His  profound  respect  for  the  selfhood  of  the  child  was  so  great 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  teacher  to  overshadow  it  or  prevent  its 
free  growth  by  restrictive  domination.  Restriction  dwarfs,  coercion 
blights,  and  domination  destroys  individuality,  and  therefore  Froebel 
waged  against  them  a  war  of  extermination.  He  refused  to  destroy 
power  in  the  effort  to  educate.  His  comprehension  of  the  inter-rela- 
tionships existing  between  all  the  truly  developing  processes  of  nature 
made  him  decide  that  even  between  essential  freedom  and  desirable 
control  there  must  be  a  course  that  produces  perfect  harmony,  so  he 
sought  the  ^'perfect  law  of  liberty"  that  he  might  guide  childhood 
without  destroying  its  spontaneity. 

He  believed  so  thoroughly  in  the  law  of  evolutionary  development 
through  successive  stages  of  human  growth  that  he  did  not  expect 
finished  character  in  the  child.  He  allowed  little  children  a  condition 
of  liberty  which  shocked  the  martinets,  and  agitates  some  of  them 
still.  He  denied  that  anarchy  was  caused  by  freedom,  but  asserted 
strongly  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  coercive  control,  and  that 
unnatural  control,  especially  during  unconscious  childhood,  made  it 
self-conscious  in  the  weakening  sense,  and  led  to  a  natural  indifference 
or  resistance  to  constituted  authority  in  the  subsequent  conscious 
period. 

He  found  self-activity  to  be  the  intermediary  process  to  produce 
harmony   between    spontaneity  and   control    and   interest   to  be   th 
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motive  that  leads  to  self-activity  when  the  selfhood  has  not  been  made 
passive  by  arbitrary  control.  With  loving  sympathy  as  an  attractive 
power,  making  the  teacher  a  friend  instead  of  a  domineering  autocrat, 
and  with  the  interested  self-activity  of  the  child  as  the  central  thought 
in  the  teacher's  philosophy,  he  knew  discipline  would  soon  settle  itself 
in  a  natural  way.  He  refused  to  believe  that  children  are  happier 
when  they  are  doing  wrong  than  when  they  are  doing  right,  and  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  they  are  more  contented  when  engaged 
in  appropriate  occupations  than  when  idle.  Productivity  being, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  the  true  function  of  humanity,  he  rea- 
soned that  creative  selfactivtiy  is  the  most  perfect  source  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  only  rational  agency  in  truly  developing  discipline. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  all  children  do  not  like  to  work.  This 
statement  Froebel  declined  to  accept.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  true, 
that  all  children  do  not  like  to  do  work  chosen  for  them  by  their 
teachers,  and  to  which  they  are  driven  by  the  teacher's  authority. 
The  wonder  is  that  there  is  so  little  rebellion  against  work  selected 
by  others  and  towards  which  children  are  driven  by  authority  and  not 
drawn  by  interest.  Even  when  the  persuasive  power  is  the  witchery 
of  loving  reverence  for  the  teacher,  work  chosen  by  the  teacher  never 
has  the  maximum  of  power  to  interest  or  develop,  and  cannot  long  hold 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  or  make  the  path  of  duty  the  path  of  pleas- 
ure. Froebel  held  that  children  do  love  productive  work  if  they  are 
trained  to  plan  it  as  well  as  perform  it.  **They  yield  themselves," 
said  he,  *Mn  childlike  trust  and  cheerfulness  to  their  formative  and 
creative  interest."  The  methods  of  most  schools  in  the  past 
destroyed  the  formative  and  creative  interest  by  making  the  pupil 
passive  instead  of  active,  receptive  instead  of  executive. 

During  the  early,  unconscious  period  of  the  child's  development, 
Froebel  would  have  the  control  of  mother  and  kindergartner  so  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  spontaneity  of  the  child  as  not  to  be  felt 
by  it.  The  highest  disciplinary  skill  of  the  mother  or  kindergartner 
is  shown  by  the  transference  of  the  child's  interest  from  evil  to  good 
in  so  natural  a  way  that  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  the  external, 
guiding  influence  in  making  the  change,  or  of  its  own  surrender  of 
one  interest  for  another.  When  the  child  becomes  conscious  of  its 
own  personality  the  teacher's  duty  is  still  to  maintain  the  harmony 
between  control  and  spontaneity.  Now,  however,  both  the  control 
and  spontaneity  belong  to  the  pupil.  The  control  should  become  self- 
control,  and  this  should  be  developed  first  by  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  second  by  the  realization  of  the  personal 
advantages  resulting  from  self-control  in  subordinating  the  undesirable 
to  the  desirable  in  one's  own  tendencies.      In  the  higher  departments 
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the  teacher  should  be  the  confidential  friend  of  the  pupil,  and  not  a 
mere  dictator  to  whom  the  pupil  should  render  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. Exigencies  may  arise  when  the  teacher  may  wisely  say  **thou 
shalt,"  or  **thou  shalt  not,"  as  the  result  of  the  ** better  choice 
between  two  evils."  Such  an  incident  is  always  a  moral  catastrophe, 
and  the  wise  teacher  undoes  the  evil  so  far  as  possible  when  the  con- 
ditions that  precipitated  the  collision  have  passed  away. 

As  new  generations  of  children  trained  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  and  individual  responsibility, 
rise  through  the  schools  to  the  universities,  they  will  expect  and 
receive  a  fuller  recognition  of  their  ability  to  exercise  self-control  and 
share  in  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  being  trained.  A  freer  race  will  demand  and  deserve  still 
greater  freedom.  When  perfect  freedom  and  full  responsibility  for 
individual  action  are  the  supreme  elements  in  the  management  and  dis- 
cipline of  colleges  and  uaiversities,  the  young  men  and  women  in 
them  will  receive  the  best  trainnig  in  good  citizenship.  Self-govern- 
ment must  create  the  experiences  by  which  the  mind  becomes  capable 
of  apperceiving  the  doctrines  of  political  economy. 

The  kindergartens  were  proscribed  by  the  Prussian  government 
because  they  threatened  the  tyranny  of  imperialism.  The  imperious 
spirit  of  the  schools  fought  against  the  child's  right  to  liberty,  and  the 
tyrant  schoolmaster  would  have  proscribed  it,  too,  if  he  had  possessed 
sufficient  power.  But  the  kindergartens  flourish  even  in  Prussia,  and 
the  kindergarten  spirit  will  soon  completely  overcome  the  spirit  of 
imperious  domination  in  the  state  and  in  the  school. 

SELF-ACTIVITY. 

The  schools  are  beginning  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Froebel's 
fundamental  law  of  self-activity.  When  fully  understood,  this  law  is 
the  most  productive  element  in  school  work,  and  the  surest  test  of 
true  teaching. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  activity  and  self-activity; 
between  expression  and  self-expression. 

Froebel's  ideal  of  self-activity  was  distinctly  his  own.  It  includes 
the  motive  to  action,  as  well  as  the  action.  It  means  more  than 
action  in  response  to  the  will  or  suggestion  of  another,  teacher  or 
parent.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  selfhood  of  the  child;  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  individual  who  is  acting.  It  includes  the  orig- 
inating and  directing  power,  as  well  as  the  operating  power  of  the 
child.  The  action  of  the  pupil  in  response  to  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  mere  receptivity,  but  not 
so  developing  as  action  in  response  to  his  own  definite  motive. 

True  self-activity  is  the  only  certain  method  of  co-ordinating  the 
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brain  of  the  child  and  developing  its  motor  centers,  and  of  revealing 
the  child  to  its  teacher  and  to  itself  in  fruitful  self-consciousness.  It 
is  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  great  weakness  of  humanity,  which 
is  shown  by  the  possession  of  knowledge  beyond  the  power  of  execu- 
tion—  of  insight  greater  than  the  power  of  attainment.  The  highest 
power  is  the  power  to  use  power. 

Self-activity  is  the  only  process  by  which  we  can  secure  accurate 
thinking  by  our  pupils.  We  used  to  believe  that  our  pupils  were 
thinking  while  we  talked  to  them.  They  did  sometimes  think,  for- 
tunately, about  things  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. Then  we  imagined  that  they  were  thinking  when  we  showed 
them  pictures  or  things,  or  when  we  performed  experiments  before 
them.  Each  of  these  successive  steps  was  a  distinct  improvement, 
when  compared  with  the  step  below  it  in  the  advancing  sequence. 
But  no  good  school  is  now  satisfied  even  with  experiments  by  the 
teacher  either  for  the  illustration  or  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  In 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  cooking,  sloyd,  and  all  forms  of  manual 
training,  each  student  is  supplied  with  apparatus  or  tools  and  material 
with  which  to  perform  his  own  experiments  and  note  his  own  discov- 
eries. 

This  development  is  the  outcome  of  the  revelation  of  the  principle 
of  self-activity  in  the  kindergarten.  FroebePs  exercises  in  the  kin- 
dergarten always  had  two  parts  or  stages.  In  the  first  the  class  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  the  teacher  in  gaining  new  knowledge  or  exper- 
ience; and  in  the  second  each  child  applied  its  own  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  expression  of  its  own  conceptions  and  purposes. 
This  revelation  of  the  ** inner  in  the  outer,'*  Froebel  made  the  basis  of 
the  growth  of  selfhood  and  the  training  of  operative  and  executive 
power. 

Nearly  all  schools  are  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  Froebel's  process. 
The  second  stage  is  much  more  important.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  first  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  applied  in  the 
second  stage.  The  real  growth  of  the  individual  results  almost 
entirely  from  the  work  of  the  second  stage.  The  growth  of  selfhood 
in  pupils  goes  on  to  a  limited  extent  in  schools  where  Froebel's  idea 
of  self-activity  has  never  been  practiced ;  but  its  growth  is  not  due  to 
the  schools,  but  to  the  exercise  of  self-activity  outside  of  school.  The 
teachers  of  the  world  would  be  startled  if  they  could  examine  the 
brain  of  a  man  who  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  ordinary  school 
processes  during  all  his  waking  hours  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Brain  growth,  especially  in  the  motor  centers,  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  selfhood  yet  depend  chiefly  on  the  work  and  play  of  the  children 
outside  of  school. 
25 
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Many  schools  are  now  making  a  partial  application  of  Froebel's 
self-activity  in  some  departments  of  school  work.  In  drawing,  the 
teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  new  thought  or  new  elements  of 
beauty  to  the  pupils;  each  child  makes  its  own  use  of  the  new  element 
in  making  an  original  design  or  an  independent  application  of  it  in 
association  with  the  knowledge  previously  acquired.  "Writing  and 
grammar  are  no  longer  taught  as  ends,  in  good  schools,  but  as  means 
of  self-expression.  Composition  is  no  longer  a  dreadful  formality, 
but  is  a  means  of  revealing  in  visible  form  the  conceptions  of  each 
child.  When  compositions  have  to  be  written  as  home  exercises,  wise 
teachers  do  not  assign  the  subjects,  but  allow  the  pupils  to  select  their 
own  subjects.  True  self-expression  means  more  than  a  statement  of 
views  in  regard  to  questions  or  subjects  chosen  by  others;  it  means 
the  expression  of  opinions  on  the  subject  most  prominent  in  the 
mind  and  most  vitally  related  to  the  life  of  the  writer. 

There  is  no  department  of  school  work  in  which  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  Froebel's  law  of  self-activity  will  work  greater  reforms 
than  in  the  work  of  oral  reading.  Thoughtful  teachers  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  others  does  not 
develop  powers  to  express  our  own.  The  habit  of  thought-expression 
without  original  thought-conception  prevents  the  development  of  the 
power  to  think,  and  destroys  the  natural  unity  between  original 
thought  and  its  definite  expression.  If  a  training  in  the  full  interpre- 
tation and  perfect  expression  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
writers  could  develop  the  power  of  self-expression,  then  actors  would 
inevitably  be  the  best  speakers  in  the  world,  as  they  are  unquestionably 
the  best  interpreters  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  masterpieces 
of  literature.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  appear  regularly  before  large  audiences  and  should  therefore  be 
free  from  distracting  self-consciousness,  few  actors  are  able  to  express 
their  own  views  with  clearness  and  freedom.  No  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  school  work  needs  to  be  considered  by  teachers  more  care- 
fully than  the  subject  of  reading.  The  methods  now  in  use  have  sent 
out  from  the  schools  at  least  97  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  without  an 
interest  in  any  definite,  systematic  course  of  reading;  they  destroy  the 
natural  power  of  expression,  they  make  pupils  weakly  self-conscious 
and  they  fail  to  give  them  the  highest  power  of  true  self-expression. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  **I  had  no  instruction  in  grammar  or 
language  when  I  was  at  school.  I  learned  to  write  by  having  some- 
thing to  say,  and  trying  to  say  it  in  the  best  way."  Henry  Irving 
said  to  the  students  of  Harvard:  '*If  you  are  true  to  your  individual- 
ity, and  have  great,  original  thoughts,  they  will  find  their  way  to  the 
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hearts  of  others  as  surely  as  the  upland  waters  burst  their  way  to  the 


sea. 


The  greatest  opportunity  for  teachers  to  make  valuable  discoveries 
in  their  professional  work  is  to  be  found  in  extending  the  application 
of  Froebel's  law  of  self-activity  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

PLAY. 

The  kindergarten,  by  making  play  an  organic  part  of  actual  school 
work,  has  led  teachers  to  regard  it  as  an  important,  if  not  an  essen- 
tial, educational  process  and  has  done  much  to  change  educational 
ideas  and  reveal  the  truth  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  highest  duty  of  the  school. 

Play  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  agency  in  securing  the  complete 
development  of  the  child's  physical  life;  but  it  accomplishes  much 
more  than  physical  growth  and  energy.  It  is  the  best  possible  process 
by  which  the  motor  brain  can  be  increased  in  size  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  sensory  brain.  It  lays  the  basis  for  energetic  character.  It 
reveals  the  absolute  importance  of  individual  training  as  an  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  club  or  team.  Every  cricket,  lacrosse,  football, 
and  baseball  player  knows  that  if  there  is  one  weak  man  on  the  team 
the  whole  team  is  weakened.  Play  makes  clear,  also,  the  power  of 
organized  action.  These  two  lessons  are  the  most  important  lessons 
the  race  has  to  learn  ,and  play  is  the  best  objective,  realistic,  experi- 
mental method  of  revealing  them. 

TRUE    OBJECTIVE    TEACHINO. 

Froebel's  use  of  material  has  done  much  to  improve  the  methods 
of  using  objects  in  school.  English  and  American  teachers  at  first 
completely  failed  to  grasp  the  aim  of  Pestalozzi  in  his  objective 
work.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  define  and  develop  the  senses  so  that 
they  might  be  reliable  agents  of  the  brain.  English  and  American 
teachers  saw  in  his  object  teaching  but  a  new  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  more  rapidly  and  definitely,  an  objective  teaching  deteri- 
orated into  formal  information  lessons  concerning  common  objects. 
The  English  Education  Department  proved  its  wisdom  by  prohibiting 
what  were  called  object  lessons  in  England,  and  their  reintroduction 
into  English  schools  resulted  from  the  elevation  of  the  ideals  of  teach- 
ers as  a  result  of  Froebel's  better  use  of  material  in  the  kindergarten. 
Froebel  made  a  much  higher  use  of  material  than  Pestalozzi.  He 
aimed  not  merely  to  define  the  child's  powers,  but  to  develop  its  self- 
hood, by  allowing  it  to  use  varied  materials  as  a  means  of  self-expres- 
sion in  revealing  its  own  conceptions  and  in  transforming  its  material 
environment  so  as  to  subordinate  it  to  high  purposes. 
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MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Froebers  use  of  material  in  the  kindergarten  has  completely 
changed  the  ideals  in  regard  to  manual  training.  Educators  now 
demand  that  all  children,  and  not  a  few,  shall  have  manual  training; 
that  manual  training  be  given  before  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and  espe- 
cially that  manual  training  shall  be  introduced  into  schools  for  edu- 
cational instead  of  economic  or  industrial  reasons.  There  is  an 
economic  element  in  manual  training,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  edu- 
cational element.  The  greatest  function  of  manual  training  is  brain- 
making.  The  motor  brain  has  been  neglected  in  the  schools;  man- 
ual training  not  only  develops  the  motor  brain  but  co-ordinates  it  with 
the  sensory  brain. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

The  recognition  of  the  divinity  in  the  child  as  shown  in  the  kin- 
dergarten is  leading  to  universal  reverence  for  the  child's  individual- 
ity. The  watchword  of  good  schools  is  now  freedom,  not  coercive 
domination.  Teachers  stand  beside  or  behind  the  child  when  they 
wish  to  educate  it  to  its  fullest  limit.  The  old  idea  was  to  make 
all  the  pupils  as  much  alike  as  possible.  The  new  aim  is  to  make 
them  as  unlike  as  possible.  God*s  perfect  harmony  and  true  unity  are 
based  on  the  perfect  interrelation  of  unlike  things.  Unity  is  not 
sameness.  Perfect  harmony  in  music  results  from  complete  and  defi- 
nite expression  of  different  tones  at  the  same  time.  No  two  parts  are 
alike,  but  if  each  part  is  perfect  in  its  distinctive  quality  the  unity 
makes  a  perfectly  harmonious  whole,  and  the  perfection  of  the  unity 
depends  on  the  distinctive  perfection  of  each  individual  part.  Each 
child  has  an  individuality  or  selfhood  peculiarly  its  own,  and  its  best 
growth  and  work  are  possible  only  as  its  selfhood  is  developed. 

CO-OPERATION    OR    COMMUNITY    OF    SPIRIT. 

The  greatest  lesson  taught  by  the  kindergarten  is  the  need  of  a 
new  morality,  based  on  a  better  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  community  of  aim  and  altruistic  purpose.  Froebel  saw  in 
the  perfect  development  of  individual  power  as  a  basis  for  complete 
organic  co-operation  of  the  race  the  only  process  for  the  upward 
growth  of  humanity  in  wisdom,  purity  and  power.  The  individual 
growth  was  a  means,  not  an  end.  Every  part  of  his  kindergarten 
system  leads  to  the  higher  morality  of  Christian  community  of  spirit. 
The  schools  should  become  the  great  agencies  in  training  the  race  in 
unity  of  higher  purpose,  and  in  defining  proper  conceptions  of  inter- 
relationships and  strengthening  interdependence.  It  was  FroebePs 
aim  to  make  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  a  little  world,  where 
responsibility  is  shared  by  all,   individual  rights   respected   by   all, 
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brotherly  sympathy  developed  by  all,  and  voluntary  co-operation 
practiced  by  all.  When  FroebeFs  educational  principles  have  been 
practiced  long  enough  to  make  them  dominant  elements  in  human 
character,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  illogical  socialism  that  demands 
compulsory  co-operation  in  defiance  of  individual  rights. 

Froebel's  recognition  of  unity  was  so  clear  that  it  became  the 
fundamental  law  of  his  system.  He  saw  unity  between  man  and 
nature;  between  man  and  God;  between  man's  physical,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  natures;  between  his  receptive,  reflective,  and  executive 
powers;  and  between  childhood,  youth,  and  maturity.  He  saw,  too, 
the  unity  that  should  exist  between  the  studies  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. His  kindergarten  is  the  most  perfect  representation  of  practical 
correlation  yet  wrought  out.  The  songs,  games,  stories,  occupations, 
observation  lessons,  and  all  the  work  done  by  and  for  the  little  ones 
in  a  kindergarten,  relate  to  one  central,  dominant  purpose;  which  has 
some  natural  vital  relationship  to  the  child's  life,  and  varies  with  the 
conditions  by  which  the  child  is  surrounded.  Both  Herbart  and 
Froebel  saw  the  necessity  for  correlation ;  but  to  Froebel,  correlation 
was  a  part  of  his  universal  law  of  unity,  and  as  usual  with  him,  he 
made  it  a  reality  in  his  practical  work,  and  thus  the  kindergarten  is 
disclosing  it  to  teachers. 

APPERCEPTION. 

Froebel  recognized  the  weakness  of  teaching  which  presented 
knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  trained  the  receptive  agencies  that  they 
might  bring  it  definitely  to  the  mind,  but  failed  to  train  the  mind 
itself  to  make  it  capable  of  comprehending  and  relating  the  knowledge 
presented  to  it,  and  neglected  also  to  stimulate  the  mind  so  that  it 
was  anxious  to  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  add  it  to  the  similar 
knowledge  already  possessed.  The  primary  aim  of  the  kindergarten  so 
far  as  mental  development  and  mind  storing  are  concerned,  is  to  form 
apperceptive  centers  in  the  mind,  so  that  all  knowledge  may  be  clearly 
comprehended  and  definitely  related.  Froebel  secured  apperception 
in  its  highest  and  most  productive  form  by  his  law  of  self-activity.  In 
self-activity  the  originating  element  is  the  child's  own  mind.  Activity 
results  from  interest  first  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  who 
acts.  The  mind  is  not  responsive  merely  to  appeals  from  without;  it 
is  roused  and  reaches  out  with  living  interest  to  find  and  grasp  the 
new  facts  or  principles.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child's  apperceptive 
centers  are  first  defined,  and  then  enlarged  by  active — ^ot  passive,  or 
merely  responsive — interest. 

NATURE    STUDY. 

The  kindergarten  is  unfolding  to  the  schools  a  new  and  higher 
form  of  nature  study.     Froebel  led  the  child  to  study  nature,  not  that 
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its  store  of  formal  knowledge  should  be  increased,  but  that  its  life 
might  be  purified  and  the  process  of  its  own  evolution  to  higher  life 
revealed.  Nature  was  to  Froebel  a  temple  of  life.  He  placed  the 
child  in  sympathetic  touch  with  nature  in  order  that  it  might  become 
acquainted  with  life  in  its  growth  processes  and  in  its  evolution  to 
higher  life.  He  believed  that  life  must  be  the  central  element  in  all 
true  religious  development.  He  knew  that  apperceptive  centers  were 
as  essential  in  spiritual  development  as  in  mental  growth,  and  he 
believed  that  the  only  possible  way  to  form  religious  apperceptive 
centers  in  the  child's  nature  is  to  bring  it  into  loving  attitude  towards 
nature,  that  it  may  first  see  the  life  in  nature,  and  then  recognize 
the  unseen  life  behind  the  life  of  nature.  He  would  have  the  child 
reverence  the  life  in  nature  so  fully  as  not  to  destroy  it  wantonly.  He 
trained  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  to  sow  seeds  and  water  the 
plants  that  came  from  them  in  order  that  it  might  realize  its  power 
to  start  other  life  to  grow  and  help  the  life  to  still  higher,  grander 
life.  The  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that  it  can  aid  plant 
life  to  greater  life  will  by  easy  transition  become  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  or  woman  a  consciousness  of  power  to  aid  other  human  lives  to 
nobler  life.  This  is  the  most  productive  and  most  elevating  apper- 
ceptive  center  that  can  be  implanted  in  human  nature. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'   ROUND 

TABLE. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  1896,  2:30  p.  m. 

The  Round  Table  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Charles  R.  Skinner  of 
New  York. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  the  following  named  state  superintend- 
ents: Thomas  B.  Stock  well,  Rhode  Island;  A.  B.  Poland,  New  Jersey;  J.  M. 
Carlisle,  Texas;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavy,  Colorado;  D.  M.  Geeting,  Indiana;  W.  N. 
Sheats,  Florida;  J.  Q.  Emery,  Wisconsin;  Oscar  T.  Corson,  Ohio;  G.  R.  Glenn, 
Georgia;  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Minnesota;  John  R.  Kirk,  Missouri;  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  New  York;  E.  B.  Prettyman,  Maryland;  H.  R.  Corbett,  Nebraska. 

H.  R.  Corbett  of  Nebraska  was  requested  by  the  chair  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Skinner  with  appropriate  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  importance  and  influence  of  the  state  superintendent's  office, 
the  great  responsibility  devolving  upon  this  officer  in  administering  the  public- 
school  system,  and  the  advantages  of  confidence  and  co-operation. 

The  first  topic  presented  for  discussion  was  "Interstate  Recognition  of  State 
Certificates  and  Exchange  of  Official  Documents." 

Mr.  Corbett  of  Nebraska  being  called  upon  to  present  this  topic,  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  giving  proper  recognition  to  the  credentials  issued  by  departments 
of  public  instruction  in  other  states.  The  idea  of  giving  faith  and  credit  to  the 
acts  of  one  state  within  the  bounds  of  another  seemed  to  be  involved.  While  it 
seemed  clear  that  each  state  department  should  retain  control  of  this  matter 
without  being  compelled  to  recognize  the  credentials  from  other  states,  it  never- 
theless seemed  equally  clear  that  power  should  be  given — by  the  proper  legisla- 
tion,  if  necessary — for    the    recognition    of   state  certificates  from  other  states. 

Superintendent  Poland  of  New  Jersey  indorsed  the  views  just  presented,  and 
compared  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  etc.,  to  that  of  teaching.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  same  recognition  6f  the  credentials  given  in  other  studies  should 
prevail  in  respect  to  teaching. 

Superintendent  Emery  of  Wisconsin  described  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Superintendent  Carlisle  of  Texas  observed  that  a  distinction  between  teachers' 
credentials  and  those  of  other  professions  exists  in  the  fact  that,  while  every 
individual  is  free  to  choose  his  own  lawyer  and  doctor,  the  patrons  of  the  school 
had  no  such  choice,  the  teacher  being  selected  by  public  authority.  He  deemed 
it,  therefore, proper  that  more  stringent  regulations  should  prevail  in  the  granting 
of  credentials  to  teachers.  He  observed,  further  that  the  certificates  and  testi- 
monials submitted  by  the  teacher  seemed  often  to  be  misleading  as  to  ability  and 
scholarship.  He  recommended  that  separate  credentials  be  issued  for  scholarship 
and  for  teaching  ability, and  that  the  former  only  be  subject  to  interstate  recognition. 

Superintendent  Corson  of  Ohio  objected  strongly  to  any  provision  compelling 
the  recognition  of  credentials  by  another  state.  He  deemed  it  desirable,  however, 
that  the  state  department  be  authorized  to  indorse  such  as  met  its  approval. 

Superintendent  Peavey  of  Colorado,  Emery  of  Wisconsin,  and  Prettyman  of 
Maryland  indorsed  this  view,  and  stated  that  at  present  no  such  authority  existed 
in  their  respective  states. 
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On  motion  of  Superintendent  Kirk  of  Missouri,  it  was  voted  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  all  documents  issued  by  the  state  superintendents  which  were 
deemed  likely  to  be  of  any  interest  to  other  state  superintendents  should  be  sent 
to  each  state  department. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was,  "What  Consideration  Should  Enter  into  a 
Plan  for  the  Equitable  Distribution  of  Public  School  Money?" 

Superintendent  Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island  presented  this  subject.  He  said 
that  no  way  would  secure  absolute  justice;  the  basis  chosen  must  simply 
approximate  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  advocated  making  the  unit,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  district;  to  some  extent  the  distribution  should  depend  upon  the 
school  census. 

Superintendent  Prettyman  of  Maryland  advocated  state  and  county  tax  as 
sources  of  revenue,  the  division  to  be  among  the  districts /^r  capita.  He  empha- 
sized the  idea  that  cities  are  interested  in  rural  education  and  the  country  in  metro- 
politan education.  He  spoke  of  the  value  to  the  entire  commonwealth  of  the 
leading  men,  who  live  chiefly  in  cities. 

Superintendent  Carlisle  of  Texas  indorsed  the  idea  of  state  and  county  taxa- 
tion. He  observed  that  the  city  is  built  up  chiefly  by  its  wholesale  interests, 
thereby  drawing  support  from  the  country.  It  should  therefore  help  support  the 
rural  schools. 

Superintendent  Sheats  of  Florida  recommended  average  attendance  as  a  basis 
rather  than  school  census.  This  view  was  strongly  indorsed  by  Superintendent 
Pendergast  of  Minnesota. 

The  next  topic  presented  was,  "  What  Are  the  Essentials  of  Successful  Insti- 
tute Work? 
'  Superintendent  Pendergast  of  Minnesota  emphasized  the  following  essentials: 

(i)  Sufficient  money.  (2)  State  control  of  instructors.  (3)  Freedom  of  instructors 
and  county  superintendents  to  arrange  such  courses  as  seemed  most  profitable. 
(He  disapproved  of  state  courses  for  institutes.)  (4)  Professional  work  rather 
than  academic. 

Superintendent  Kirk  of  Missouri  epmhasized  the  importance  of  professional 
work.  The  institute  should  deal  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
place  of  meeting  should  be  commodious  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Stout  of  New  York,  State  Director  of  Institutes,  presented  in  a  pleasing 
and  instructive  manner  the  strong  points  of  the  institute  system  of  New  York. 

Superintendent  Corson  of  Ohio  characterized  the  chief  needs  of  institute  work 
as  (i)  simplicity,  (2)  sympathy.  He  drew  a  contrast  between  the  school  systems 
of  New  York  and  Ohio.  In  the  former  power  and  authority  were  centralized;  in 
the  latter  decentralized;  yet  in  both  the  two  essentials,  simplicity  and  sympathy, 
prevailed;  and  institute  work  seemed  equally  effective  in  both.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  close  sympathy  and  intimate  contact  of  the  state  office  with 
the  common  people. 

The  next  topic  taken  up  was,  "  Special  Points  of  Excellence  in  the  Respect- 
ive  State  Systems."  The  free  text-book  law  and  the  free  high-school  attendance 
law  of  Nebraska,  the  taxation  system  of  Maryland,  the  high-school  system  of 
Minnesota,  the  institute  system  of  New  York,  and  various  points  of  excellence 
were  brought  out. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  to  thank  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  for  arranging  the  present  series  of  round  tables,  and  to  request 
the  President  elected  for  the  next  year  not  only  to  continue  the  arrangement,  but 
also,  if  possible,  to  give -still  more  time  for  round-table  discussions. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  import- 
ance, and  the  presentation,  through  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the 
discussions,  and  the  conclusions  formulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and 
disseminate  correct  thinking  on  educational  questions;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it 
shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  in  conducting  its  discussions,  to  define  and  state 
with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  theories  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, and,  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  grounds  and  reasons  for 
each  theory  or  view,  so  far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  genesis  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  to  encourage  from  all  its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  dififer- 
ences  in  opinion,  together  with  the  completest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same. 
It  shall  further  require  from  the  chairmen  of  its  committees  the  careful  preserva- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  individual  differences  of  opinion  whenever  grounds 
have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  meml)ers  of  their  committees.  It  shall 
invite  the  freest  discussion  of  the  reports  of  its  committees,  and,  whenever  such 
reports  are  not  so  amended  as  to  embody  the  new^suggestions  developed  by  such 
discussion,  any  member  making  such  suggestion  or  objection  may  put  in  writing 
his  view  and  the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
records  of  the  Council.  It  ghall  prepare,  through  its  President,  with  the  aid  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees,  an  annual  report  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  previous 
year,  and  placing  before  the  Association,  in  succinct  form,  the  work  accomplished. 
It  shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational  topics  which  seem  to 
call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association.  The  Council  shall  appoint, 
out  of  its  own  number,  committees  representing  the  several  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  thereby  facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its  members  on 
such  special  topics  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public. 

ARTICLE  I.— MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  consist  of  sixty  members, 
selected  out  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Any 
member  of  the  Association  identified  with  educational  work  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  Council,  and  after  the  first  election  such  membership  shall  continue 
for  six  years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  In  the  year  1885  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  eiifht  members — four 
members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  two  years;  and  the  Coun- 
cil shall  elect  eight  members — five  members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
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one  for  two  years;  and  annually  thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  five 
members  and  the  Council  five  members,  each  member,  with  the  exception  here- 
inafter provided  for  (section  5),to  serve  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  association.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
fail,  for  any  reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Council,  chosen  at  the 
first  election,  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the 
Council  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the 
Council  shall  fill  vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined, 
as  well  as  \acancies  caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All 
persons  who  have  belonged  to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  mem- 
bership, become  honorary  members,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular 
sessions,  and  participating  in  its  discussions.  No  state  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

ARTICLE  II.— FEES. 

There  shall  be  no  fee  for  membership  in  the  Council  of  Education,  but  each 
member  of  it  shall  secure  a  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association 
by  becoming  a  life  member  of  the  same,  or  by  paying  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
association  the  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEETINGS. 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same 
place  as  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  previous 
to  this  meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  shall  be 
entirely  voluntary.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  committees  shall  take  place  on 
the  days  provided  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council.  Meetings  of  commit- 
tees may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  committees, 
but  attendance  at  such  special  meetings  shall  be  entirely  voluntary.  A  majority 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any 
meeting,  whether  regular  or  called;  but  any  less  number,  exceeding  eight  mem- 
bers, may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular 
annual  meeting,  as  defined  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV.— COMMITTEES. 

The  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council  shall  be  vested  in  an 
Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  and  four  other  members,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
Council  at  its  annual  meeting.  There  shall  be  twelve  standing  committees,  each 
consisting  of  five  members.  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  be  named  as  follows. 

1.  Committee  on  State  School  Systems. 

2.  Committee  on  City  School  Systems. 

3.  Committee  on  Higher  Education. 

4.  Committee  on  Secondary  Education. 
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5.  Committee  on  Elementary  Education. 

6.  Committee  on  Normal  Education. 

7.  Committee  on  Technological  Education. 

8.  Committee  on  Pedagogics. 

9.  Committee  on  Moral  Education. 

10.  Committee  on  School  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Training. 

11.  Committee  on  Psychological  Inquiry. 

12.  Committee  on  Educational  Reports  and  Statistics. 

ARTICLE  v.— DUTIES  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  committees  of  the  Council  shall  consider  the  topics  assigned  to  them, and 
report  on  the  same ;  they  may  select  for  their  deliberations  such  other  questions 
belonging  to  their  departments  as  they  deem  proper  to  discuss. 

Whenever  called  upon,  the  committees  shall  continue  the  deliberate  work  of 
the  association  on  topics  assigned  to  them,  or  prepare  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  that  body. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committees  to  observe  the  new  educational 
experiments  and  original  investigations  within  the  scope  of  their  assigned  topics, 
and  report  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VL— DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. 

« 

The  members  of  the  Council  shall  render  active  service  and  assistance  in  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  and  further  the  general 
work  of  the  Council  as  much  as  is  in  their  power.  They  shall  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  and  communicate  their  conclusions  in 
writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Af if  ting  of  Committee  for  Special  Work. — A  half  day  at  each  annual  session 
shall  be  set  apart  for  "round  table"  discussions,  and  each  standing  committee 
may  conduct  its  own  meeting  separately,  inviting,  at  its  pleasure,  experts,  origi- 
nal investigators,  or  other  persons,  to  present  their  experience  or  theoretical 
views  before  it,  for  discussion. 

ARTICLE  VII.— DUTIES  OF  THE  CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Chairman  of  each  committee  shall  communicate  the  questions  which  are 
to  be  discussed  to  each  of  the  members  of  his  committee,  and  send  them  such 
other  communications  as  may  assist  them  in  their  work.  He  shall  arrange  a 
suitable  plan  for  an  exchange  of  opinion,  and  embody  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
in  a  brief  report.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  progress  made  by  his  committee.  He  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  members  of  his  committee,  arrange  special  meetings  at  a  convenient  time 
and  place.  He  shall  see  that  the  communications,  sent  in  turn  to  each  member 
of  his  committee,  are  promptly  forwarded.  He  shall  state  distinctly  (in  the  form 
of  questions,  when  feasible)  the  topics  on  which  he  desires  to  have  a  brief  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  members  of  his  committee,  and  embody  the  substance 
of  their  answers  in  his  report. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  work  of  the  committees  of  the  Council  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  regular 
meetings  provided  for  above,  and  in  such  special  meetings  as  can  be  arranged 
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from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  and  principally  in 
writing,  by  an  exchange  of  briefly  expressed  opinions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Chairman  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  latter.  Each  member  may  be  required 
to  report  on  a  part  of  the  subject;  or  the  whole  topic  may  be  submitted  to  each 
member,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  other  members  that  have  considered 
the  subject  before. 

ARTICLE  IX.— DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  use  its  best  efiforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 
The  Council  shall  assign  work  to  each  committee,  and  receive  a  report  on  the 
same;  it  shall  cause  to  be  published  such  reports  of  committees,  or  parts  of  the 
same,  as  in  its  judgment  should  be  brought  to  general  notice;  it  shall  present, 
through  the  President  of  the  Council,  an  annual  report  of  its  work  to  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

Arrangement  of  Annual  Program. — The  President,  in  making  up  the  annual 
program  of  exercises,  may  select  any  of  the  twelve  standing  committees  which 
will,  in  his  opinion  prepare  work  for  the  Council  of  the  most  timely  and  vital 
character,  and  he  shall  not  be  limited  in  his  choice  by  considerations  of  routine. 

The  committee  thus  reporting  may  introduce  before  the  Council  such  speci- 
alists,  experts,  original  investigators,  or  inventors  of  new  methods  as  they  may 
deem  essential  to  present  efifectively  their  subject-matter  before  the  Council  for 
discussion. 

ARTICLE  X— AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may 
be  waived  at  any  regular  meeting  by  unanimous  consent. 

By-laws  not  in  violation  of  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Council. 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1895-96. 

HORACE  S.  TARBELL Providence,  R.I President, 

EARL  BARNES Stanford  University,  Cal Vice  President. 

BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Cleveland,  Ohio , Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Executive  0»«wz//if^.-*-The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary;  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss.;  James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1896-97. 


B.  A.  HINSDALE Ann  Arbor,  Mich President, 

CHARLES  De  GARMO Swarthmore,  Pa Vice  President. 

BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Cleveland,  Ohio Secretary. 

Execuii7>e  Committee. — ^The  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


MEMBERS. 


Note: — The  letter  "A"  following  a  name  denotes  that  the  member  is  of  the  class  elected  by  the  asso* 
ciation ;  the  letter  ''C,"  by  the  Council. 

Term  Exfiret.  Term  Expires. 


♦W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C A  189 

♦C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J A  189 

*John  £.  Bradley,  Jacksonville,   111 A  189 

•Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal A  189 

J.  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  V A  189 

•Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore,  Pa C  189 

•L.  H.  Jenes,  Cleveland,  Ohio    C  189 

•Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal C  189 

*S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  V C  189 

•Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  City. . .  C  189 


•C.  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H A  1900 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala A  1900 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C A  1900 

•James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo A  1900 

•Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  Texas A  1900 

•Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo C  1900 

•Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass C  1900 

•Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn  C  1900 

•Lucia  Stickney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio C  1900 

•H.  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa C  1900 


•Richard  G.  Boone,  Vpsilanti,  Mich A  1898      James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J A  1901 

•F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo A  1898    •Augustus  S.  Downing,  Albany,  N.  V A  1901 

•Walter  L.  Hervey,  New  York  City A  1898      A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kan A  1901 

•Joseph  Baldwin,  Huntsville,  Texas A  1898      W.  H.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn A  1901 

James  H.  Canfield,  Columbus,  Ohio A  1898      J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss A  190Z 

•A.  S.  Draper,  Champaign,  111 C  1898      Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111 C  190X 

•William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y C  1898    •Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio C  1901 

•James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver,  Colo C  1898      Oias.  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena,  Cal C  190Z 

•B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich C  1898    •Wm.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind C  1901 

*N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111 C  1898    •Wm.  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa C  1901 

♦W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky A  1899    •Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  111 A  1903 

•Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass A  1899    •Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111 A  1903 

•Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa A  1899    ♦Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga.  A  1902 

♦E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa A  1899    ♦Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal,  111 A  1902 

•J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo A  1899    *J«  F".  Millspaugh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah A  190a 

•Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Salem,  Mass C  1899    •Charles  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minn C  190a 

John  Dewey,  Chicago,  111 C  1899    •E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio C  190a 

♦Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa C  1899    •Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I C  1909 

David  L.  Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minn C  1899    ♦Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  City C  1902 

•Mary  £.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind C  1899    *John  W.  Cook,.  Normal,  111 C  190a 

•Present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Buffalo,  1896. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
♦William  N.  Barringer,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Newton  Bateman,  Galesburg,  111. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  Bemis,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Thomas  W.  Bickneli,  Providence,  R.  I. 
♦Albert  C.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Mas.s. 

Anna  C.  Brackett,  New  York  City. 

Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Matthew  H.  Buckham,  Burlington,  Vt. 

David  M.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Aaron  L.  Chapin,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Clara  Conway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Matilda  S.  Cooper,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
•William  J.  Corthell,  Gorham,  Me. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Richmond,  Va. 

V.  C.  Dibble,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Larkin  Dunton,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
♦Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  Manhattan,  Ran. 

William  W.  Folwell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tena. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  C.  Greenough,  Westfield,  Mass. 

John  M.  Gregory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
♦G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

J.  George  Hodgins,  Toronto,  Canada. 

James  H.  Hoose,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

George  W.  Howison,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thomas  Hunter,  New  York  City. 

Ellen  Hyde,  Framingham,  Mass. 

John  S.  Irwin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

E.  J.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henry  N.  James,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


H.  S.  Jones,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.  S.  Joynes,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Henry  M.  Leipziger,  New  York  City. 

James  MacAlister,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Albert  P.  Marble,  New  York  City. 

Francis  A.  March,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lillie  J.  Martin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lemuel  Moss,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Birdseye  G.  Northrop,  Clinton,  Conn. 

John  M.  Ordway.  New  Orleans,  La. 
♦Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago,  111. 

Warren  D.  Parker,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

S.  S.  Parr,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Selim  H.  Peabody,  New  York  City. 

John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

William  F.  Phelps,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Josiah  L.  Pickard,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

John  T.  Prince,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Ruffner,  Lexington,  Va. 

Elian  C.  Sabin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  £.  Shepard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Edgar  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  A.  Smart,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Homer  B.  Sprague Cal. 

J.  W.  Steams,  Madison,  Wis. 
♦Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
♦Grace  Bibb  Sudboiough,  Omaha,  Neb. 

John  Swett,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  R.  Thigpen,  Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  S.  Thompson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

L.  S.  Thompson,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Julia  S.  Tutwiler,  Livingstone,  Ala. 

Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Delia  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
♦J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  K.  Wolfe,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


♦Present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Buffalo,  1896. 


DECEASED    MEMBERS. 


Robert  Allyn 1894     Merrick  Lyon 1888 


Israel  W.  Andrews 1888 

N.  R.  H.  Dawson 1895 

Norman  A.  Calkins 1895 

Samuel  S.  Greene 1883 

Daniel  B.  Hager 1896 


James  McCosh 1894 

M.  A.  Newell 1893 

Edward  Olney 1886 

Gustavus,  J.  Orr 1888 

John  D.  Philbrick 1885 


John  Hancock 1891     R.  W.  Stevenson 1893 

William  D.  Henkle 1882    Eli  T.  Tappan x888 

Elnathan  E.  Higbee 1889    Charles  O.  Thompson 1885 

George  Howland 189a    James  P.  Wickersham 1891 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Buffalo  Meeting,  1896. 

The  committees  from  which  reports  were  received  in  1896  are  Nos.  II.,  III., 
VII.,  X.,  XL,  and  XII.      The  topics  already  reported  on  will  be  found  in  Italics, 
with  the  years  of  the  reports  in  parentheses. 


I. — On  State  School  Systems. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


Organization  (1883). 
Supervision  (1885). 
Licensure  of  Teachers  (1889). 
School  Revenues. 
Compulsory  Education  (1891). 


SUB-TOPICS. 


8. 


State^  County^  City  and  District  Super' 
vision  (1892). 

9.      The  Ungraded  Schoo/ (iSgs). 

N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chair- 
man. 


Tenure  of  Office  of  Teachers  (1887).       J*  H.  Canfield,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Supplying   the  Schools   with  Text    J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Books.  J.  R.  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


II. —  On  City  School  Systems. 


SUB-TOMCS. 


1.  Organization. 

2.  Supervision  (1884,  1890). 

3.  Superintendency. 

4.  Qualification  of  Teachers. 

5.  Classification  of  Pupils  (1886). 

6.  Ungraded  Schools. 

7.  Business  Side  of  City  School  Systems 

(1888,  1889,  1890,  1896). 

8.  Promotions  and  Examinations. 

9.  Evening  Schools. 


10.  Enriching  the  Course  of  Study  below 

the  High  School. 

11.  Graded  Course  of  Study  on  Hcrbartian 

Principles  (1895). 
Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman. 
L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  Tex. 
N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria,  111. 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 
5- 

6. 


III. —  On  Higher  Education. 


SUB-TOPICS. 


7- 
8. 


The  Seminary  Method  of  Instruction. 
Professiotuil  and  Technical  Instruction 
in  the  University  (1894). 
J.  E.  Bradley,  Jacksonville,  Ind.,  Chair- 


Higher  Institutions  Pequired  {i%%s)' 
Harmonizing  of  Higher^    Secondary^ 

and  Elementary  Schools  (1882). 
Admission  to  College  (1884). 
Elective  System  (1888). 
Higher  Life  of  the  American  College    William  F.  King,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

(1896).  James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo. 

What  Should  Precede  the  Univer-    A.  S.  Draper,  Champaign,  111. 

sity?  S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


man. 
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IV. — On  Secondary  Education. 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  High  Schools  (1882).  8.     Difference  Between  College  Methods 

2.  Academies  (1885).  of    Instruction    and   High   School 

3.  Preparation  for  College  {\^^^,  Methods. 

4.  delation  of  High   Schools  to   Colleges 

(1887).  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. 

5.  Opportunities  of  the  Pural  Population     F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

for  Secondary  Education  (1889).  H.  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

6.  Schools  by  Correspondence.  John  T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7.  Uniformity  in  Requirements  for  Ad-     Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R  I. 

mission  to  College  (1891). 

V. — On  Elementary  Education. 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Course  of  Study  (1882).  9.      The  Uses  of  Literature  in  Elementary 

2.  Oral  Teaching  {Y'^Zi^.  Education  {i9n)2). 

3.  Text-Books  (1886).  10.     Economy     in    Elementary    Education 

4.  Waste  in  Elementary  Education  (1888).  (1895). 

5.  Kindergarten.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111.,  Chair- 

6.  Language  Lessons  in  Elementary  man. 

Schools.  William  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

7.  Science  Teaching  in  Lower  Grades.     Zalmon  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Essentials  in   Elementary  Education    J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

(1890).  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

VI. — On  Normal  Education. 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Kind  of  Normal  Schools  Required.     7.     Normal  School  Extension. 

2.  Academical  and  Professional  Training    8.      The  Kind  and  Amount  of  Practice- IVork 

(1883,1889).  and  Its  Place  in  the  Normal  School 

3.  Practice  Departments  (1885).  Course  (1895). 

4.  City  Normal  Schools  (1891).  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

5.  Teachers'  Institutes  (1887).  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

6.  The  Relation  of  the  N^ormal  School  to  James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Other    Institutions    of    Learning    William  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  111. 
(1892).  John  G.  Cook,  Normal,  111. 

VII. — On  Technological  Education. 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Technical       Training      in       Public     7.      The  Preparation  of  Manual  Training 

Schools  (1881).  and  Technical   Teachers    a  Function 

2.  Preparation  for  Institutes  of  Tech-  of  the  Technical  College  (iSg6). 

nology.  C.  M.  Woodward,   St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chair- 

3.  Pedagogical  lvalue  of  the  School  Work-  man. 

shop  (1886).  Seiim  H.  Peabody,  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Agricultural  Colleges  (1888).  Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga. 

5.  Summer  Schools  of  Science.  William  H.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6.  Relation  of   Technological  to  liberal  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Education  (1894). 
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VIII. — On  Pedagogics. 

SUB-TOPICS. 

I  Chair  0/  Pedagogy  in  Colleges  (1882).  10.     Scope  and  Character  of  the  Pedagogical 

2.  Pedagogy  as  a  Science  (1884).  IVorh  in  Universities  (1892). 

3.  Pedagogical  Inquiry.  11.      The  Laws  of  Mental  Congruence  and 

4.  Function    of  Public    Schools    (1886,  Energy  Applied  to  Some  Pedagogical 

1887).  Problems  (1895). 

5.  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Train-    Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  City, 

ing  (1889).  Chairman. 

6.  Moral  Education.  David  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

7.  Pedagogical  Terminology.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kan. 

8.  The  Education  of  the  fVi  II  {iSgi).  Charles  A.  McMurry.  Normal,  111. 

9.  Distinguishing  Ideas    in  the  Her-  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

bartian  System  of  Pedagogy. 

IX. — On  Moral  Education. 
[Changed  from— ••'Ow  the  Education  of  Girls,''  1891.] 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Co-education  (1883,  1890).  7.     Moral  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 

2.  Technical  Training  for  Girls  (1886).  Schools  (1896). 

3.  IVhat  Education  is  Best  {i%Z%),  Emerson     E.   White,    Columbus,  Ohio., 

4.  The  Education  of  Girls  (1891).  Chairman. 

5.  Practical  Culture  of  the  Moral  Vir-  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

lues  (1892).  Lucia  Stickney,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Direct  and  Indirect  Moral  Teaching.     Charles  C.  Rounds,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

J.  F.  Millspaugh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

X. — On  School  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Training. 
[Changed  from — **0«  Hygiene  in  Education,''  1891.] 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Sanitary  Exercises  and  Appliances  in     6.     School  Room  Hygiene  (1896). 

Public  Schools {\^%'i).  William  A.   Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 

2.  Recesses  (1884,  1885).  Chairman. 

3.  Relation  of  Mental  Labor  to  Physical    Mary  E.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Health  (1887).  Joseph  Baldwin,  Austin.  Tex. 

4.  Harmonious  Development  (1889).  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass. 

5.  Physical  Education  (iZ()i).  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

XI.  On  Psychological  Inquiry. 
[Changed  from — ■* On  Educational  Literature,"  1891.] 

sub-topics. 

1.  School  Reports  {j.%%^.  7.     How  the  Will  Combines  tvith  Intellect  in 

2.  Books  on  Pedagogy  (i%Z%).  the  Higher  Orders  of  Knowing  {i%C)(^. 

3.  Use  of  General  Libraries  (1887).  E.  O.   Lyte,   Millersville,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

4.  Educational  Literature  {iZ^.  William  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Relation  of  Mnemonic  Systems  to  the  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City. 

Cultivation     of     the     Power     of    Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  Normal,  111. 
Thought  (1892).  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

6.  The  Psychology  of  the  Imitative  Func- 

tions in  Childhood  (iS<^). 

2<5 
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XII. — On  Educational  Reports  and  Statistics. 
[Changed  from — "0»  Educatio9tal  Statistics^'*  1891.] 

SUB-TOPICS. 

1.  Reforms  in  Statistics  (1885,  1887).  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.  IVhat   Statistics    Should  be   Collected    E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(1889.  1891).  A.  J.  Rickoflf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

William     H.    Maxwell,   Brooklyn,   N.     Augustus  S.  Downing,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Y.,  Chairman. 

Note: — The  committees  for  1897  will  be  organized  and  announced  to  mem- 
bers by  the  President  of  the  Council,  at  an  early  date. 
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SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST   DAY. 


OPENING  SESSION.— Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1896. 

The  Council  assembled  in  the  People's  Church,  and  was  called  to  order  i 
9:45  a.  m.,  by  the  President,  Horace  S.  Tarbell. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Council  were  present.  President  Tarbell  state 
that  E.  E.  White,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Moral  Instruction  in  tfa 
Elementary  Schools,  was  absent  on  a  foreign  tour,  and  called  on  William  1 
Harris  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Mr.  Harris  was  followed  in  discussion  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  Charles  De  Garmc 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  John  E.  Bradley,  Larkin  Dunton,  William  N.  Barringer,  an 
George  T.  Fairchild.  Papers  were  presented  by  members  of  the  committee — fin 
by  Miss  Lucia  Stickney  of  Ohio,  entitled,  '*  The  Incidental  Method  of  Mon 
Instruction,"  and  second  by  J.  F.  Millspaugh  of  Utah,  on  "  The  Ethical  Value  c 
History  in  Elementary  Schools."  C.  C.  Rounds  of  the  committee  continued  th 
discussion,  which  was  closed  by  Mr.  Harris. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  3  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Council  opened  its  session  at  3  p.  m.  In  the  absence  of  the  entire  con* 
mittee  on  Technological  Education,  the  discussion  of  a  paper  on  "The  Preparatio 
of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  Teachers  a  Function  of  the  Technical  School, 
sent  by  Charles  H.  Keyes  of  California,  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  opene 
by  George  T.  Fairchild  of  Kansas,  and  continued  by  William  E.  Sheldon  of  Ma; 
sachusetts,  C.  C.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire,  S.  G.  Williams  of  New  York. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 


SECOND    DAY. 
k  MORNING  SESSION.— Saturday,  July  4TH. 

The  Council  met  at  9:45  a.  m. 
'1  On  motion  of  C.  C.  Rounds,  seconded  by  William  F.  King,  committees  wer 

appointed. 

1.  Ccmmittfe  on  Membership  of  the  Council. 

C.  C.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire,  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Michigan,  C.  B.  Gilbert  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 
J6aa  E.  Bradley  of  Illinois,  Miss  Lucia  Stickney  of  Ohio,  S.  G.  Williams  of  New  York. 
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3.     Committee  on  Railroads, 

WilHam  E.  Sheldon  of  Massachusetts,  E.  W.  Coy  of  Ohio,  Charles  De  Garmo  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  William  E.  Sheldon,  members  presenting  papers  were  requested 
to  furnish  reports  of  the  discussions  of  the  same  through  the  remaining  sessions 
of  the  Council. 

The  subject  for  the  morning's  discussion  was  presented  as  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Education,  by  the  chairman,  John  E.  Bradley  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Higher  Life  of  the  College." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Charles  De  Garmo  and  continued  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  S.  G.  Williams,  William  A.  Mowry,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Larkin  Dunton, 
William  N.  Barringer,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Aaron  Gove,  and  James  H.  Baker. 

Mr.  Bradley  closed  the  discussion  and  the  Council  adjourned  to  3  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Council  convened  at  3  p.  m.,  and  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Psychological  Inquiry,  in  an  address  by  William  T.  Harris  entitled,  "How  the 
Will  Combines  with  the  Intellect  in  the  Higher  Orders  of  Knowing.**  Questions 
were  asked  and  the  topic  continued  by  Messrs.  De  Garmo,  Hinsdale,  Dunton, 
Sheldon,  Baker,  Soldan,  and  Fairchild.  Mr.  Harris  made  the  closing  remarks 
and  the  Council  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 


THIRD    DAY. 
MORNING  SESSION.— Monday,  July  6th. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  at  9:45  a.  m. 

President  Tarbell  presented  President  Viele  of  the  University  Club,  who 
invited  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  to  make  use  of  the  rooms  of  the  Club  while 
in  Buffalo.     A  motion  of  acceptance  by  Mr.  Bryan  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Cards  of  invitation  to  the  Council  to  a  reception  at  the  Chapter  House  were 
received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Teachers*  Association,  in  behalf  of 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  and  the  Principals'  and  Teachers*  Associa- 
tions. On  motion  of  Mr.  Bradley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Sanitation,  Hygiene,  and  Physical 
Training  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  William  Mowry  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
paper  on  "Schoolroom  Hygiene.** 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Williams  and  continued  by  Messrs.  Gove, 
Greenwood,  Bryan,  Gilbert,  Sheldon,  Barringer,  Jones,  Schaeflfer,  Baldwin, 
Dunton,  Hinsdale,  and  Hewett.     Mr.  Mowry  closed  the  discussion. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Council  convened  at  3  p.  m. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  City  School  Systems  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  Colo.,  in  a  paper  entitled  "The  Business 
Side  of  City  School  Systems." 

Speakers  continuing  the  discussion  of  this  topic  were  limited  to  two  minutes. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Draper,  Greenwood,  Harris, 
Gilbert,  Hinsdale,  Mowry,  Schaeflfer,  Sabin,  Soldan,  Dunton,  and  Jones.  Mr. 
Gove  closed  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Tarbell  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  Local  Committee  for 
the  very  excellent  arrangements  for  the  meetings  throughout  the  Session. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Bryan  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  organizing  a  General  Committee  on  School  Hygiene.  President 
Tarbell  named  the  committee  as  follows: 

William  L.  Bryan  of  Indiana,  Larkin  Dunton  of  Massachusetts,  H.  H.  Seerley  of  Iowa,  L.  H.  Jones  of 
Ohio,  N.  C.  Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  President  introduced  Superintendent  Emerson  of  the  Buffalo  Schools, 
who  tendered  the  freedom  of  the  superintendent's  office,  with  copies  of  annual 
reports  and  courses  of  study. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education, 
explained  the  absence  of  the  report  from  his  Committee,  and  the  topic  assigned 
fcr  Tuesday  a.  m.  was  substituted. 

President  Taibell  announced  a  change  of  time  for  Tuesday's  session  to  9  a. 
m.,  and  the  Council  adjourned. 

FOURTH    DAY. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION.— Tuesday,  a.  m.,  July  7x11. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  by  President  Tarbell  at  9  a.  m.,  and  on 
motion  of  S.  G.  Williams  of  New  York  the  memorial  to  Dr.  Norman  A.  Calkins 
was  presented  by  E.  C.  Hewett  of  Illinois.  Brief  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Calkins  were  also  offered  by  C.  C.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire,  W.  E.  Sheldon  of 
Massachusetts,  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Michigan,  Joseph  Baldwin  of  Texas,  and 
E.  W. Coy  of  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coy  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Hewett  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  and  directions  given  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  proceedings.  On 
amendment  by  John  W.  Cook  of  Illinois  the  remarks  of  the  other  members  were 
included.     (See  report  of  Committee  on  Necrology.) 

A  motion  was  made  by  Miss  Nicholson  of  Indiana  that  the  president  for  1897 
be  requested  to  provide  on  his  program  for  a  discussion  on  ''Esthetic 
Education."  Mr.  Gilbert  of  New  Jersey  offered  an  amendment  that  such  com- 
mittee be  substituted  for  the  Committee  on  Educational  Reports  and  Statistics. 
Mr.  Rounds  of  New  Hampshire  suggested  the  liability  of  the  Council  being  too 
much  bound  by  committees;  that  freedom  of  work  allowing  introduction  of  such 
topics  as  the  Council  may  choose  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  believed  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  was  valuable 
and  should  be  continued.  Mr.  Sheldon  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Council  at 
Toronto  in  1891  and  agreed  with  the  position  of  Mr.  Hinsdale. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  Coy,  Barnes,  and  Gove. 
^'  Mr.  Gilbert  withdrew  his  amendment.  Miss  Nicholson's  motion  was  carried, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hewett,  Miss  Nicholson  was  invited  to  make  the  report. 

.Superintendent  Gilbert  offered  the  following  amendments  to  the  constitution: 

Art.  VII.  Amend  by  inserting  after  ".Committee "  in  first  line  "selected  by  the  President  for  a 
report,"  and  after  "shall"  the  words  "not  later  than  Jan.  xst  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which 
such  report  is  to  be  presented." 

Art.  IX.  Add  to  Sec.  II,  "and  shall  announce  such  selection  to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  selected 
not  later  than  Dec.  ist  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  the  reports  are  to  be  presented." 

The  resolution  by  Mr.  Gilbert  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered  was  lost. 
The  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  appointed  at  Denver  reported  progress  and 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Chairman  Sabin,  was  approved. : 

Resolz'fdt  That,  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  appointed  at  Denver  in  July  1895, 
to  make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  report  such  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  requested  by  this  Council  to  set  apart  an  additional 
$1000  from  the  funds  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  the  use  of  said  committee  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  were  imposed  when  the  original  appropriation  was  granted  at  Denver. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  was  called  by  the  President  and 
was  presented  by  N.  C.  Schaeflfer  of  Pennsylvania. 

Members  of  the  National  Council : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  general  committee  on  School 
Hygiene  respectfully  recommend. 

That  such  committee  be  organized  by  the  appointment  of  five  members  of  this  Council  who  shall  have 
power  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  experts  in  the  various  sciences  touching  School  Hygiene. 

That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  make  this  report  in  1898. 

That  the  Council  request  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Exlucational  Association  to  appropriate  $3500  to 
pay  expenses  necessary  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  committee. 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFBR, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Sheldon  objected  to  the  appropriation  of  $2500.  Mr.  Hinsdale  did  not 
object  to  this  committee,  but  believed  enough  committee- work  was  already  in 
hand,  and  moved  that  the  motion  be  laid  on  the  table  until  the  next  year. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Harris  asked  permission  to  introduce  Mr.  McVicar  to  present  a  question 
of  Southern  education.  This  request  was  granted  and  following  Mr.  McVicar's 
remarks  Mr.  Harris  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resoh'ed^  That  the  chairman  nppoint  a  committee  of  five  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Council 
on  the  question  of  the  Education  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  make  recommendation  as  regardx  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  for  a  more  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject. 

President  Tarbell  appointed  the  following  as  such  committee: 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston,  Texas. 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  report  of  the  Transportation  Committee  being  called  for,  the  committee 
asked  further  time  in  order  to  confer  with  railroad  officials  relative  to  rates.  This 
request  was  granted  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert  the  committee  was  continued. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  of  the  Council  reported  as  follows: 

To  the  National  Council ; 

The  Committee  on  Memberships  of  the  Council  submit  the  following  report; 
It  is  found  that  the  following  vacancies  exist : — 
Terms  expiring  in  1896. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  E.  W.  Coy,  Ellen  S.  Sabin,  John  W.  Cook. 

Membership  lapsing  according  to  the  constitution  by  absence  from  the  meeting  of  the  Council  for  two 
successive  years: — C.  W.  Woodward,  E.E.  White,  S.  H.  Pcabody. 

The  committee  would  nominate: 

C.  M.  Jordan,  to  succeed  John  T.  Buchanan;  term  to  expire  xgoa. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  1909. 

E.  W.  Coy,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  1909. 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  to  succeed  Ellen  S.  Sabin,  term  to  expire  xgoa. 

John  W.  Cook,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  1902. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  to  succeed  C.  W.  Woodward;  term  to  expire  1897. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  to  succeed  E.  E.  White;  term  to  expire  1898. 

John  Dewey,  to  succeed  S.  H.  Peabody;  term  to  expire  1899. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  C.  Rounds, 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 

C.  B.  Gilbert. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  new  members  declared  elected. 

President  Tarbell  expressed  special  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  present  at  its  opening  session  and  whose  attendance  and 
attention  had  been  constant  throughout  the  entire  sessions. 

Bettie  a.  Dutton,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MORAL  EDUCA  TION 
—MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY    EMERSON     E.     WHITE,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO,    CHAIRMAN. 

The  vital  function  of  school  discipline  is  the  training  of  the  pupil 
in  habits  of  self-control  and  self-direction, that  is,  in  self-conduct;  and 
to  this  end  the  school  must  be  made,  as  the  French  programqje  puts 
it,  **an  apprenticeship  in  right  living."  But  the  essential  prin<j^ple  • 
in  self-conduct  is  self-determination,  /*.  ^.,  the  soul's  determination  of 
its  deed,  by  the  free  exercise  of  its  inherent  power  of  choice  and  voli- 
tion. .  Indeed,  the  existence  of  a  moral  act  depends  on  the  soul's 
freedom  in  willing.  When  an  act  is  determined  or  necessitated  by 
external  conditions  over  which  the  soul  has  no  control,  such  act  has 
no  moral  quality.  The  ability  not  to  put  forth  an  act  is  essential  to 
responsibility,  and  a  sense  of  freedom  is  essential  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. In  the  absence  of  freedom  in  choice  and  volition  there  can 
be  no  moral  action. 

We  thus  reach  the  important  fact  that  moral  training  is  essentially  ^ 
will  training  —  the  training  of  the  will  to  act  habitually  in  free  obe- 
dience to  duty.  But  the  will  acts  in  view  of  motives,  and  the  moral 
character  of  an  act  depends  primarily  on  the  motives  which  are  back 
of  it.  But  motives  are  not  external  forces  which  dominate  the  will 
and  thus  necessitate  the  deed.  There  is  no  more  fundamental  error 
in  philosophy  than  the  assumption  that  human  action  is  determined 
by  motives  over  which  the  soul  has  no  control — motives  floating  in  a 
stream  of  external  causation.  This  assumption  makes  moral  training 
impossible. 

The  soul  creates  for  itself  the  motives  which  occasion  its  action. 
They  are  subjective,   not  external.      This  is  seen  in  the   fact   that 
motives  are  feelings,  the  strongest  of  the  motive  feelings  being  the 
desires.  \  But  desires  arise  in  the  soul  in  response  to  intellectual  con-.    (1  < 
ceptions,  and  these  conceptions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  j      U  ^  , 
By  its  free  action  it  may  divert  the  mind  from  that  which  occasions  a     j^»^^ 
certain  desire  and  direct  its  attention  to  that  which  awakens  a  dU^T-^ 
ent,  even  an  opposite  desire,     A  malevolent  feeling,    ^orrincreased 
may  be  supplanted  by  a  benevolent  one  by  dire-Jifiotions  support  and 
acts  and  qualities  in  the  being  disliked,  wh^  gives  the  classic  storv  an 
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love.  This  play  of  feeling  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  of  our 
conscious  life.  Emotions,  affections,  and  desires  are  awakened  by 
presenting  to  the  mind  those  objects  which  occasion  them,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  voluntary  action.  The  soul  thus  becomes  the  occa- 
sioner  of  the  emotions  which  are  back  of  its  deeds.  It  controls  its 
desires  by  controlling  the  intellectual  conceptions  that  occasion  them ; 
and  it  controls  the  deed  by  controlling,  not  only  the  desire,  but  its 
response  to  it.  The  will  frees  itself  from  bondage  to  low  and  selfish 
desires  and  interests  by  forming  for  itself  high  and  worthy  motives, 
and  then  conforming  action  thereto  by  its  free  choice.  This  view 
makes  moral  training  possible.   « 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  the  question  of  motives,  or  incen- 
tives, i^  fundamental  in  pedagogy.  The  moral  efficiency  of  school 
training  depends  primarily  on  the  character  of  the  motives  by  which 
^its  ends  are  attained.  It  is  not  enough  that  external  **right  living-' 
be  secured,  but  this  must  flow  from  right  feelings,  from  high  and 
worthy  motives.  In  all  this  training  there  must  be  present  the  sense 
of  freedom  and  consequent  responsibility.  The  pupil  must  never  be 
looked  upon  as  a  machine  running  in  grooves  formed  by  heredity  ancl 
environment.  The  school  must  at  all  times  appeal  to  the  pupil  as  a 
free  moral  being,  and  as  such  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  this 
freedom  must  be  to  the  teacher  a  reality,  not  an  illusion. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  importance  of  instruction  as 
an  element  of  moral  training  is  evident.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
pupil's  conduct  be  right  externally,  but  such  conduct  must  be  inspired 
by  right  motives;  and,  to  this  end,  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  set 
up  such  motives  for  himself.  The  three  guiding  facts  here  are  (i) 
knowledge  awakens  feeling;  (2)  feeling  solicits  the  will;  and  (3)  the 
will  determines  conduct.  It  is  thus  seen  that  conduct  when  free  is 
reached  by  knowledge  through  feeling;  and  this  involves  instruction. 

These  facts  also  indicate  the  nature  of  such  instruction  in  the  ete- 
mentary  school. 

I.  The  first  end  or  purpose  of  moral  instruction  is  to  awaken  right 
feelings — to  touch  the  heart.  It  must  awaken  a  love  for  what  is  good 
and  true,  and  this  affection  must  supplant  low  and  selfish  desires.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  has  an  interest  in  virtue.  This  interest 
must  pass  over  into  an  abiding  affection.  Human  experience 
shows  that  mere  interest  is  a  transient  feeling.  What  interests  the 
child  may  have  little  interest  to  the  youth,  and  what  interests  the 
vouth  may  have  no  interest  to  the  adult.  Even  sudden  changes  in 
of  the  Coufiv^  common  experience.  Indeed,  interest  seems  to  be  more 
attention  had  been  con^.^wd  of  instruction.      It  is  abiding  only  when  it 

"  or  principle. 
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2.  The  second  end  of  moral  instruction  is  to  quicken  the  con- 
science— to  make  acute  the  moral  sense.  The  conscience,  like  every 
other  power  of  the  soul,  is  developed  by  its  appropriate  activity.  A 
degree  of  this  activity  of  the  conscience  may  be  secured  by  right 
instruction. 

3.  The  third  end  of  moral  instruction  is  to  train  the  moral  judg- 
ment— to  develop  clear  moral  ideas.  Human  conduct  is  often,  if  not 
usually,  complex,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discern  its  efficient 
motive,  and  thus  determine  its  rightness  or  wrongness.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  past  conduct,  but  present  duty  is  not  always  simple  and 
clear,  even  when  not  obscured  by  passions  or  prejudices,  or  selfishness. 
No  exercise  in  ethical  training  is  more  fruitful  than  the  careful  study 
oj  conduct  presented  concretely,  or  in  story,  biography,  etc.  Such 
study  not  only  sharpens  the  moral  sense,  but  it  trains  the  moral  judg- 
ment, just  as  the  observing  of  colored  objects  develops  the  power  to 
discriminate  colors. 

A  common  principle  underlies  the  three  ends  of  moral  instruction, 
4S  Minted  above.  Right  feelings  are  awakened,  the  conscience  quick- 
enedy  and  the  moral  judgment  best  trained  by  means  of  concrete 
examples.  This  principle  indicates  that  elementary  instruction  in 
conduct  should  begin  with  the  concrete,  not  the  abstract.  The 
primary  law  of  intellectual  training,  **the  concrete  before  the 
abstract,"  is  also  the  law  of  moral  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 
The  fact  that  all  primary  ideas  must  be  taught  objectively  is  no  truer 
in  teaching  natural  science  than  in  teaching  duty.  The  primary  facts 
of  science  may  be  early  acquired  by  observation,  but  science  proper 
must  be  deferred  until  a  later  period  in  the  child's  mental  growth  — 
the  so-called  scientific  phase.  The  same  is  true  in  moral  instruction. 
The  feelings,  the  conscience,  and  the  moral  judgment  are  best 
reached  by  concrete  examples.  The  science  of  ethics  belongs  to  the 
higher  grades  of  school  —  the  high  school  and  the  college.  It  is  true 
that  some  didactic  instruction  in  morals  may  be  wisely  given  a  child, 
but  such  instruction  should  be  exceptional,  not  the  general  practice. 
Some  one  has  said  that  a  universal  desire  indicates  a  universal  need. 
The  universal  interest  of  children  in  stories  that  picture  human  con- 
duct shows  that  such  stories  meet  a  universal  need  of  childhood. 
Besides,  truth  thus  presented  not  only  touches  the  child's  moral 
nature,  but  it  falls  more  readily  within  his  comprehension. 

"Truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  effectiveness  of  examples  is  increased 
by  their  beautiful  expression.  The  aesthetic  emotions  support  and 
strengthen  the  ethical  feeling.     This  fact  gives  the  classic  storv  an 
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advantage  over   the  commonplace  incident,  and  it  also  explains  the 
charm  of  noble  deeds  when  beautifully  told  in  poem  or  song. 

But  I  must  leave  to  other  members  of  the  committee  the  discus- 
sion of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  moral  instruction.  I  can  only  add 
that  the  virtues  thus  to  be  taught  are  many  and  important,  and  that 
instruction  in  duty  should  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  programme 
of  all  elementary  schools.  The  central  duty  of  the  school  is  eflFec- 
tive  and  vital  moral  training. 


THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


BY    J.    F.    MILLSPAUGH,    SALT  LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

The  knowledge  of  what  men  and  nations  have  chosen  to  do  under 
the  force  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  found  themselves,  and  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  results  for  good  or  evil  which  have  fol- 
lowed such  choices  must  constitute  for  successive  generations  the  most 
valuable  instruction  in  conduct  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  But  such 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  relations  between  results  and  their 
causes  is  a  necessary  condition  of  securing  from  history  any  really 
serviceable  result,  either  for  nations  or  for  individuals.  The  fact 
that  the  first  Charles  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people, 
and  the  other  fact  that  the  patriots  were  without  shelter  and  clothing 
and  food  at  Valley  Forge,  as  they  stand  alone,  are  pieces  of  informa- 
tion absolutely  valueless  for  guidance  or  inspiration  either  to  English- 
men or  Americans.  But  when  these  bare  statements  are  preceded  or 
followed  by  others  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  respective 
cases,  the  hereditary  love  of  liberty  is  quickened  in  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  and  patriotic  emotions  are  stirred  in  the  breasts  of 
Americans. 

This  illustration  furnishes  a  hint  of  what  could  easily  be  shown 
if  it  were  not  already  generally  admitted,  namely,  that  historical  nar- 
rative possesses  guidance  value  in  relation  to  moral  conduct  only  as 
it  presents  side  by  side  with  the  fact  or  event  the  human  considera- 
tions which  led  to  it,  and  the  application  of  the  lesson  to  self  or  to 
present  condition.  **A11  history,"  says  Emerson,  **is  subjective. 
Every  mind  must  know  the  whole  lesson  for  itself.  What  it  does 
not  see,  what  it  does  not  live,  it  will  not  know.*'  I  repeat  then,  that, 
interpreted  thus  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect  by  persons  mature 
enough  to  understand  its  lessons  and  take  them  to  heart,  history 
furnishes  moral  instruction  almost  incomparably  valuable. 
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But  how  is  it  with  the  child  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  school 
life?  Is  he  able  to  discover  and  properly  estimate  the  relations 
between  the  voluntary  act,  constituting  the  ultimate  cause  of  an 
event,  and  the  effects  which  result?  for  only  as  he,  in  some  degree, 
consciously  apprehends  these  relations  and  appreciates  their  teaching 
will  the  recorded  facts  have  for  him  ethical  value. 

The  child  learns  what  things  are  right  and  what  things  are  wrong 
in  his  own  home.  That,  for  the  time,  is  his  little  world,  in  which  he 
experiences  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  and  the  pains  of  evil  doing. 
Almost  his  only  troubles,  and  his  joys,  as  well,  are  those  which  grow 
out  of  his  association  with  his  brothers  and  sisters;  and  as  he  becomes 
older  the  circle  of  contact  is  merely  widened  to  include  his  playmates 
of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  life  to  the  little  child  is  simply  a  round 
of  association  and  contact  with  persons,  and  apart  from  them  his 
interests  are  few  and  trivial.  Dolls  and  pets  are  christened  with  the 
names  of  pers6ns  and  made  to  repeat  all  the  moral  experiences,  enjoy  all 
the  commendation,  and  suffer  all  the  disapprobation  which  have  fallen 
to  thtf  lot  of  the  little  master  or  mistress.  He  is  fond  of  stories, both 
of  truth  and  fiction ;  but  the  stories  must  always  be  about  people. 
For  him  stories  of  nature,  even,  possess  little  charm,  unless  he  thinks 
of  the  inanimate  objects  described  as  clothed  with  the  attributes  of 
personality.  The  great  story-tellers  of  childhood,  like  Andersen  and 
brothers  Grimm,  have'  always  well  understood  this,  and  all  their  bears 
and  lions,  their  eagles  and  swans,  their  pine  trees,  and  daisies,  use 
the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  children. 

From  these  considerations  I  believe  it  will  appear  that  history  has  ^ 
value  for  children  in  proportion  only  as  it  falls  within  the  circle  of 
their  interests  and  corresponds  with  their  experiences. 

We  are,  then,  interested  to  inquire  concerning  the  range  of  histor- 
ical subjects  that  are  capable  of  thus  awakening  the  interest  of  the 
child,  and  hence  of  arousing  his  moral  judgment.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  this  range  is  a  very  limited  one.  Motives  which 
determine  the  acts  of  nations  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  which 
govern  individuals.  The  relations  existing  between  man  and  man 
require  ncv^c^  nicety  of  adjustment  and  their  maintenance  is  endan- 
gered by  no  such  merely  technical  considerations  as  those  which 
determine  the  peace  of  nations.  Reasons  which  from  the  point  of 
view  of  government  may,  in  time  of  war,  justify  the  detention, 
imprisonment,  or  execution  of  persons  of  irreproachable  private  char- 
acter, may,  at  the  same  time,  be  utterly  indefensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  individuals.  In  like  manner  the  property  of  a  hostile  nation 
may  be  seized  or  destroyed,  territory  may  be  invaded,  and  cities  may 
be  bombarded  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  people  residing  in  them. 
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The  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  such  acts  can  only  be  determined  by 
appeals  to  the  moral  code  of  nations.  But  of  this  children  can  have 
no  knowledge.  As  has  been  shown,  their  experiences  have  been  with 
individuals  only,  and  the  opportunities  for  consideration  of  motives 
which  affect  masses  of  people  have  been  few.  From  the  main  events 
of  history,  then,  those  in  which  considerations  affecting  large  aggre- 
gates of  people  or  states  predominate,  the  child  can  extract  but  few 
ideas  capable  of  serving  him  for  moral  guidance. 

The  same  reasoning  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  impersonal 
events  of  history  are  of  little  ethical  value  would  also  make  it  proba- 
ble that  this  study,  in  proportion  as  the  individual,  personal  element 
predominates,  is  capable  of  exerting  over  children  a  strong  moral 
influence.  In  the  stories  and  myths  of  the  nursery,  the  child  finds 
illustration  of  his  own  experiences,  and  every  such  illustration  con- 
nects with  it  inseparably  a  demand  for  moral  approval  or  disapproval. 
As  the  range  of  contact  and  association  with  his  fellows  enlarges  he 
gathers  from  the  stories  of  national  heroes  more  perfect  examples  of 
the  operation  of  motives  similar  to  those  which  he  himself  has  experi- 
enced. Not  only  does  he  find  in  such  stories  the  exemplification  of 
his  own  observations  and  experiences,  but  in  the  historic  perspective 
produced  by  the  remoteness  of  time  and  place  there  is  less  confusion 
of  circumstances,  emotion  is  tempered,  motives  are  better  defined, 
and  hence  ethical  judgments  are  more  easily  formed  and  more  reli- 
able. Through  the  examples  brought  before  the  child  the  strength 
of  volition  is  also  increased.  What  he  hears  or  reads  of  the  desires, 
the  temptations,  the  resolves,  the  struggles,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
moral  victories  and  defeats  of  the  men  and  women,  and  especially  of 
the  youth,  of  history,  tends  strongly  to  fortify  him  against  vain  allure- 
ments and  to  reinforce  his  own  resolution.  Thus  his  own  experiences  i 
of  every  day,  which  of  themselves  might  serve  to  impress  no  valu- 
able lesson,  are  emphasized  by  their  larger  application  in  the  careers  of 
those  whose  acts  have  made  them  immortal.  It  is  not  so  much  history, 
then  —  with  its  relations  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance,  its  search 
for  ultimate  causes  and  remote  efifects — as  biography  that  is  capable  of 
calling  forth  the  moral  judgment  of  children  and  stimulating  resolu- 
tion. True  as  it  is  of  all  of  us,  it  is  especially  true  of  children,  that 
abstract  principles  of  conduct  do  not  strongly  affect  the  will;  but  the 
story  of  what  others  have  done  enforces  comparisons  with  self  and 
arouses  to  imitation  and  emulation. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  between  children  of  the  primary  and  those 
of  the  grammar  school  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Pro- 
gressively dependence  upon  the  concrete  diminishes  and  ability  to  deal 
with  abstract  and  general  ideas  increases  from  infancy  to  maturity. 
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If  in  early  primary  grades  the  child's  attention  cannot  be  attracted 
by  the  recital  of  events  entirely  disconnected  with  his  own  experiences, 
in  grammar  grades  the  condition  is  not  essentially  different;  but  in 
the  latter  the  range  of  experiences  has  been  so  enlarged  and  the 
ability  to  analyze  and  combine  facts  so  increased  as  to  render  the 
larger  facts  and  generalizations  of  history  more  intelligible.  Simi- 
larly, if  in  his  first  years  of  school  life  the  pupil  is  mainly  attracted  by 
accounts  of  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  individuals,  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  the  personal  element  has  lost  none 
of  its  charms  for  him ;  but  his  own  enlarged  perception  and  insight 
enable  him  to  discover  the  hand  of  man  where  before  it  was  not  visi- 
ble, and  to  trace  human  agency  in  results  which  before  he  had  regarded 
as  the  product  of  chance.  Where  before  the  child  could  see  himself 
pictured  in  the  individual  only,  could  trace  correspondences  between 
his  own  motives,  resolutions,  and  acts,  and  those  of  some  other  dis- 
tinct personality,  now  in  some  degree  he  is  able  to  see  himself  in  the 
race  of  men  and  to  measure  his  own  powers  and  limitations  by  the 
acts  of  nations. 

In  grammar  grades,  therefore,  while  the  function  of  biography  in 
moral  instruction  is  by  no  means  diminished,  the  ability  of  pupils  to 
read  the  ethical  lessons  of  history  in  its  larger  sense  is  increased. 

The  extent  to  which  the  pupil's  instruction  in  history  will  quicken 
moral  perception  and  strengthen  moral  judgment  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  development  of  these  qualities  in  the  teacher. 
Under  thoughtless,  impulsive,  and,  therefore,  vicious  teaching,  the 
study  has  the  same  capacity  for  harm  as  under  right  instruction  it  has 
for  good.  The  habit  of  discussing  the  moral  issues  of  events  flip- 
pantly; of  reaching  conclusions  hastily  and  carelessly;  and,  worse 
than  all,  of  searching  for  historic  examples  of  evil  and  evil  deeds  to 
beget  a  misanthropic  and  nihilistic  spirit  in  the  pupil  —  this  habit,  by 
no  means  uncommon,  results  in  a  most  dangerous  perversion  of  the 
power  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pupils  are  taught  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  by  careful,  conscientious  study,  the  circum- 
s.tanZ:es  surrounding  the  facts  of  history  have  been  examined;  when 
events  and  conditions  are  studied  in  comparison  or  contrast  with  cases 
of  recent  occurrence ;  when  example  and  incident,  the  rewards  of  vir- 
tue and  the  penalties  of  evil  doing,  are  all  employed  to  stimulate  a 
sense  of  right  and  duty  and  love  of  country  and  humanity  —  then  the 
instruction  becomes  a  most  efficient  means  of  developing  moral  judg- 
ment, of  furnishing  guidance  for  conduct,  and  of  begetting  healthful 
emotion,  which,  as  Dr.  Klemm  suggests,  is  the  right  soil  for  healthful 
volition. 

The  motive  power  of  history  has  its  source  in  example.    In  case  of 
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the  young,  especially,  this  operates  as  a  forceful  constraint.  In  his- 
torical biography,  then,  rather  than  in  the  story  of  impersonal  events, 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  most  potent  influences  tending  to  stimulate 
children  and  youth  to  right  conduct. 


THE  INCIDENTAL   METHOD   OF  MORAL 

INSTRUCTION. 


BY  Miss  LUCIA  STICKNEY,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

The  author  of  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of  moral  instruction 
says  that  '*the  school  should  not  be  to  the  pupil  an  intellectual  drill 
ground,  but  a  second  home.*'  And  we  learn  from  the  editor's  preface 
of  the  same  book  that  **habits  without  ideas  do  not  deserve  the  title 
of  moral  in  the  best  sense."  It  has  come  to  be  pretty  well  established 
that  the  moral  influence  of  the  school  must  be  purposed  rather  than 
incidental,  and  that  system  and  method  are  as  desirable  in  giving  a 
rational  underpinning  for  moral  as  for  intellectual  practice. 

We  are  all  right  in  the  convention,  but  from  the  school  there  still 
comes  the  Macedonian  cry.  The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  program  still  find  no  room  for  definite  moral  work.  The 
monthly  teachers*  meeting  has  all  it  can  do  to  look  after  delinquents 
and  send  home  reports  of  failures,  and  the  normal  graduates  leave  the 
training  school  with  a  well-filled  notebook,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  more 
definite  vision  of  the  sharpened  slate  pencil  and  the  forming  in  line 
than  **of  the  means  of  creating  in  children  those  habits  which  are 
essential  to  the  safe  guarding  and  unfolding  of  their  moral  life." 
Psychology  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  normal  school,  but  ethics 
and  the  plan  and  purpose  of  character  building  is  not  a  prevailing 
ideal  of  normal  work.  The  school  still  goes  on  with  the  clockwork 
method,  forgetting  the  individual  insight  side  of  the  question,  and 
diligently  striving  to  bring  to  perfection  the  side  of  the  mechanical 
virtues.  In  every  corner  of  the  curriculum  we  have  system.  The 
grammatical  analysis  of  an  ordinary  sentence  requires  a  page  of  fools- 
cap and  a  diligent  half-hour  to  get  it  on  paper,  and  when  done  it  is  so 
exact  in  design  and  proportion  as  to  look  like  an  architectural  draw- 
ing of  an  expert.  Everything  shapes  itself  to  the  coming  examination. 
The  answer  is  spaced  and  arranged  and  the  in^portant  v^/ords  under- 
scored to  suit  the  convenience  and  eyesight  of  the  teacher,  and  we 
should  be  well  pleased  with  the  result  if,  with  this  perfection  of  exe- 
cution, there  were  not  too  often  a  deficiency  in  the  application  of 
principles  and  a  lack  of  right  ideas. 
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The  point  to  be  made  in  this  report  is  that  with  all  this  strict 
attention  to  details,  which  is  in  itself  admirable  and  valuable,  unless 
in  the  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  the  school  there  is  incor- 
porated a  regular  plan  and  method  of  developing  moral  ideas  and 
principles,  that  which  is  most  valuable  must  be  crowded  out;  that 
while  with  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  free  and  high-souled  teacher 
the  best  things  will  be  said  and  done,  yet  with  many  too  little  will  be 
accomplished,  and  with  all  the  result  wi\l  be  too  indefinite.  The 
moral  and  religious  idea  forms  the  very  basis  of  structure  in  the  kin- 
dergarten; why  should  the  training  work  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  lose  sight  of  that  idea?  If  in  reviewing  the  work  of 
moral  instruction  as  it  is  being  done  in  the  incidental  way,  one  says 
that  it  is  already  good  or  excellent,  we  answer  that  we  wish  to  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  in  our  present  scheme  a  place  for  moral  lessons 
everywhere.  The  lesson  of  the  higher  life  makes  eloquent  and  inter- 
esting the  study  of  the  development  of  the  lowest  organisms  into  one 
with  the  simplest  locomotive  organ,  and  the  lesson  goes  on  with  each 
new  step  of  development.  The  teachers  of  botany  and  zoology  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  with  this  exquisite  object  lesson  of 
struggle  for  the  higher  life  of  self,  the  illustration  of  the  *Mife-giving 
principle  of  society,  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others." 

The  Herbartians,  in  discussing  relative  values,  **harp  upon  history 
and  literature  because  they  contain  the  rich  moral  and  social  culture, 
influences  which  they  wish  to  see  redeveloped  in  every  child."  We 
have  in  hand  a  sort  of  composition  exercise  in  which  the  pupils  in  the 
third  year  give  a  review  of  the  things  they  have  found  good  and  help- 
ful in  their  course  of  study.  They  bring  from  Gray  and  Pope  and 
Wordsworth,  from  Cowper,  George  Sand  and  Virgil  and  Goldsmith, 
and  always  from  their  beloved  Joan  of  Arc,  the  lessons  of  fortitude, 
patience,  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  of  sympathy,  compassion  and 
piety,  and  they  testify  that  through  their  nature  studies  they  '*have 
come  to  appreciate  the  works  of  God."  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  some  sig- 
nificance that  twenty  out  of  fifty  of  these  pupils  confess,  some  with 
seeming  regret,  that  they  do  not  recall  any  lesson  in  their  course  of 
study  which  has  been  of  practical  benefit,  and  the  suggestion  is  made 
in  at  least  one  instance  that  *' morals  should  be  considered  as  a  science 
by  itself."  The  young  ladies  themselves  are  a  better  evidence  of  the 
moral  value  of  their  course  of  study  than  their  own  statements,  the 
composite  tone  and  color  of  which  are  indirect  and  impersonal. 

It  is  said  in  a  recent  school  journal  that  **the  study  of  literature 
gives  mainly  exalted  pictures  but  imperfectly  connected  in  the  pupil's 
mind  with  the  planning  of  his  own  everyday  life."     We  come  to  them 
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always  in  this  incidental  method,  from  the  objective  side,  and  in  their 
moral  maxiips  and  literary  gems  we  give  them  handfuls  of  pearls  with 
nothing  to  string  them  on.  We  may  expect  that  the  recitation  of  a 
heroic  act  in  a  history  lesson,  especially  if  the  recitation  is  to  be 
marked,  will  have  as  little  practical  efifect  upon  the  student  as  did  a 
moving  scene  upon  the  Russian  lady  who  wept  at  the  theater  while  her 
coachman  was  freezing  to  death  outside.  It  would  seem  that  at  the 
risk  of  trying  to  teach  too  many  things,  we  should  seek  to  find  for 
those  who  have  derived  from  their  history  and  literature  a  goodly 
store  of  objective  moral  illustrations  some  work  which  may  deal  with 
moral  principles  from  a  more  subjective  point  of  view. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  there  has  come  to  hand  a 
little  book  which  seems  to  have  grown  from  a  conviction  of  the  author 
that  the  human  mind  has  qualities  that  would  interest  the  average 
person,  whether  young  or  old.  His  book,  which  bears  the  title 
'* Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture,"  makes  eminently  practical  the 
lessons  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  and  is  suggestive  of 
ethical  applications  in  every  lesson.  These  lessons,  the  author  says 
in  his  preface,  in  order  to  be  most  effective  for  self-improvement 
should  be  studied  while  the  brain  is  still  plastic,  and  hence  earlier 
than  has  been  customary  hitherto. 

The  lessons,  with  their  mirror-like  illustrations,  present  to  the  pupil 
under  the  guise  of  a  new  science,  himself  as  he  is  making  himself. 
The  physiology  of  habit  and  attention,  the  cure  for  mind  wandering, 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  heart,  of  thought  culture  on 
character,  the  development  of  the  altruistic  feeling  by  thought,  of  the 
aesthetic  feeling  by  withdrawing  the  thought  from  self,  the  control 
of  passionate  emotion  by  the  repression  of  its  expression,  the  need  of 
learning  early  how  to  be  happy,  and  best  of  all  the  secret  of  will 
power,  are  all  lessons  so  fascinating  and  so  intensely  practical,  that 
we  may  believe  that  the  fourth-year  pupil  who  has  been  set  to  work 
upon  them  in  his  regular  study  hour  will  be  as  sure  to  go  home  and 
begin  to  reconstruct  his  brain  paths,  and  tear  down  his  castles  in 
Spain,  as  was  the  first-year  pupil,  after  his  lesson  on  oxygen  and  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  blood,  to  go  home  and  open  his  window  at  night. 

The  story  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Black  Prince  who  waited  on  his 
prisoners,  the  king  and  nobles  of  France,  with  his  own  hands  arouses  a 
noble  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  the  boy  student,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  teacher  will  care  to  cool  his  enthusiasm  fur  the  history  lesson 
by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  this  chivalrous  prince  killed  off  the  com- 
mon people  like  sheep,  or  stole  from  them  their  crops,  their  animals, 
and  their  labor.  Take  up  the  same  story  under  the  head  of  accurate 
concepts,  as  we  find  it  in  this  book,  and  the  lesson  that  true  nobility 
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considers  the  lowly  born  and  humble  finds  its  place  in  the  boy's 
material  for  self-structure  and  is  pigeon-holed  and  labeled  for  future 
use. 

There  may  be  some  apostles  of  unconscious  influence  and  the 
incidental  method  who  still  object  to  the  pigeon-hole  and  label,  but 
we  believe  that  accurate  concepts  of  honesty  and  honor,  of  esprit  de 
corps  and  comradeship,  are  as  appropriate  topics  for  a  school  lesson 
as  are  those  of  base,  rate,  and  percentage,  or  the  three  departments 
of  United  States  Government,  and  we  would  at  least  suggest  that  the 
concepts  of  these  cardinal  virtues  should  be  so  well  defined  in  the 
mind  of  the  normal  graduate  as  to  get  definite  shape  in  the  year's 
lessons,  whether  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  first  or  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  school  course. 

Mr.  Halleck's  book  on  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture  may  be 
commended  here  without  fear  of  suspicion  that  this  report  is  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  book  company,  and  it  is  with  just  as  little  hesita- 
tion that  we  say  that  the  -book  does  not  completely  satisfy  the  pleader 
for  a  system  of  moral  instruction.  The  author  finds  room  for  only  a 
brief  paragraph  on  conscience,  and  a  corner  of  the  chapter  on  emo- 
tions for  the  moral  nature.  The  work  is  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  after  this  is  done  there  is  still  need  in  the  course  of  study  for  a 
simple  theory  about  right  and  wrong,  and  a  definition  of  duty  which 
shall  send  home  the  lessons  that  have  been  already  given.  Princi- 
ples of  obligation  should  be  formulated,  which  the  boy  and  girl,  whose 
moral  consciousness  has  been  quickened,  will  be  ever  ready  to  apply  to 
new  cases  which  may  come  to  them  in  after  life. 

Doctors  in  council  may  forget,  but  schoolmasters  never,  that  many 
pretty  good  and  conscientious  pupils  keep  for  their  convenience  two 
standards  of  right,  one  to  use  in  the  school,  the  other  out  of  it;  and 
that  we  send  our  boys  to  the  university  ptating  of  their  conscience 
that  will  not  allow  them  to  enter  a  compact  against  cheating  in  exam- 
ination, and  still  hugging  the  creed  that  what  others  do  is  nothing  to 
them  provided  they  keep  themselves  straight. 

.  The  advocates  of  incidental  moral  instruction  may  claim  for  their 
trophies  the  earnest  and  sweet  girl  graduates,  but  there  are  among 
these  graduates  those  who  will  say  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
correct  their  habits  of  day  dreaming  or  to  discipline  their  will,  until  it 
came  to  them  in  their  psychology  lesson,  and  we  have  the  testimony 
that  ought  to  hold  in  court  that  a  lesson  on  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  sought  to  turn  and  make  them  over  for  everyday  wear  was 
the  best  of  all  the  year.  We  do  not  find  the  class  or  the  pupil  that 
does  not  enjoy  a  straight  moral  talk,  provided  it  does  not  reveal  some 

by-end  to  be  served.     We  know  of  one  teacher  who  civilized  a  class 
•  27 
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of  forty  roisterers  by  reading  to  them  each  morning  a  chapter  from 
Professor  Everett's  ** Ethics  for  Young  People."  Dr.  White's  **Mater- 
ials  for  Moral  Lessons"  have  been  dealt  out  to  others,  already  civil- 
ized, to  their  evident  profit  and  satisfaction. 

We  believe  that  the  best  teachers  will  give  the  ethical  lesson  as 
often  as  the  overcrowded  class  and  programme  and  the  examinations 
in  technicalities  will  permit.  We  admit  that  the  great  part  of  charac- 
ter building  is  inherent  in  the  general  work  of  the  school,  but,  that 
character  may  be  better  built,  we  believe  that  the  normal  graduate 
should  be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  plan  and  method,  and  we 
believe  that  whether  our  high  school  graduates  go  to  the  normal 
school,  to  the  university,  or  out  into  the  world  they  should  take  with 
them  some  well-defined  principles  which  shall  save  them  from  moral 
asceticism,  which  shall  enable  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
claptrap  of  stage  heroics,  which  shall  give  them  everywhere  a  single 
standard  of  right,  and  above  all  shall  incite  them  to  keep  well-defined 
and  well  honored,  well  molded  and  burnished,  the  God-given  voice  — 
the  voice  of  God  himself  **that  ever  asserts  right  and  ought  in  the 
realm  of  choices  and  intentions,"  the  voice  that   we  call  conscience. 

Elevate  teaching  by  elevating  the  teacher.  We  are  making 
teachers,  throughout  our  school  course,  and  we  should  keep  up  the 
process  from  the  start. 


DISCUSSION, 


[Rkpoktew  by  the  Secrktary.  ] 

Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds. — Among  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  moral  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school,  I  would  name,  first,  the  development  of  a  clear,  spiritual 
perception,  the  perception  of  the  inexorablcness  of  the  majesty  of  the  moral  law, 
and  such  an  elevation  of  ideal  of  character  that  no  temptation  of  selfish  interests 
would  lead  one  to  violate  his  conscience  by  doing  an  unworthy  act;  and,  second, 
such  a  cultivation  of  the  moral  judgment  by  the  careful  consideration  of  cases  of 
conduct  as  would  enable  one  to  think  more  and  more  accurately  along  these 
lines,  to  tell  more  and  more  surely  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  The  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  these  times  as  given  by  the  daily 
press  enforces  the  necessity  for  an  awakening  along  this  line.  Granted  that 
there  is  much  of  good  which  herein  finds  no  mention;  yet  it  remains  true  that  the 
press  but  administers  to  the  public  demand  in  filling  its  columns  with  the  daily 
record  of  the  evil,  and  that  any  daily  journal  risks  failure  by  refusing  to  admin- 
ister to  this  depraved  public  taste.  The  studies  ruling  courses  of  instruction 
treat  of  laws,  to  be  sure,  but  treat  of  these  as  the  unvarying  successions  and 
relations  of  phenomena.  I  fear  that  an  adequate  conception  of  a  spiritual  uni- 
verse has  well-nigh  died  out  in  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  our  people.  To 
cultivate  a  higher  spiritual  consciousness  is  necessary  if  we  would  qiake  sure 
of  the  American  citizen  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  for  this  cultivation  there  is 
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no  means  so  practicable  and  so  sure  as  more  careful  attention  to  moral  instruc- 
tion in. the  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  Charles  Dk  Garmo  called  attention  to  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
school  to  emphasize  the  purely  individual  or  subjective  phases  of  moral  train- 
ing, and  urged  that  the  objective  or  social  phase  should  receive  more  attention. 
He  said  that  many  have  what  may  be  called  a  divided  conscience,  /.  <".,  they 
have  one  rule  of  morals  for  the  home,  but  a  different  one  for  business  or  politics. 
People  whose  characters  are  of  irreproachable  integrity  for  private  intercourse 
deliberately  hoodwink  and  defraud  the  public  in  their  business,  or  deliberately 
rob  the  community  when  entrusted  with  its  affairs. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hinsdale,  inquiring  whether  the  causes  for  a 
divided  conscience  lie  most  in  the  individual  or  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  individual  must  work,  Mr.  De  Garmo  said  that  he  thought  that  they  lie 
largely  in  the  external  conditions,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  make  our 
moral  training  of  a  more  positive  social  character,  showing  how  co-operation 
with  others  may  change  the  environment  in  such  a  way  that  the  need  for  a  divided 
conscience  will  no  longer  exist.  To  a  remark  by  Mr.  Harris  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  a  reason  for  layii|^^mphasis  upon  the  transcendental  will,  thus  helping 
the  person  to  defy  the  conaitions  under  which  business  is  done,  Mr.  De  Garmo 
urged  that  though  each  age  has  its  martyrs,  whose  blood  is  said  to  be  the  seed 
of  the  church,  yet  mankind  as  a  whole  has  advanced  because  of  changed  condi- 
tions, so  that  if  we  wish  to  enable  large  numbers  to  live  by  a  single  code  of 
morals  we  cannot  do  the  things  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  under 
other  conditions  than   those  offering  the  alternative  of  unmoral  practices  or  ruin. 


Mr.  B.  a.  Hinsdalk: — It  i^^ut  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  one  of  great  practfHlmportance;  however,  it  may  be  observed  that 
only  things  of  great  value  ever  become  platitudes.  I  am  persuaded  that  what  the 
great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  need,  especially  those  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  a  more  definite,  specific,  and  practical  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  moral  training  than  we  have  ever  had.  These  teachers  hear  much,  and 
they  read  much,  of  Che  value  of  moral  training;  they  listen  to  much  exhortation 
as  to  their  duty  in  that  matter,  but  the  difficulty  that  they  encounter  is  this;  they 
do  not  \ery  clearly  see  just  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  The  questions  that 
trouble  them  are:  What  is  the  problem  of  moral  training?  What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  morals?  Where  docs  moral  training  begin,  and  by  what  steps  does  it 
proceed?  In  my  view  these  matterc  need  to  be  discussed  with  a  thoroughness 
that  they  have  never  yet  received.  For  example,  we  have  heard  much  this 
morning  about  the  social  will  and  the  transcendental  will.  What  is  the  social 
will?  What  is  the  transcendental  will?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  one  will  to  the 
other,  if  we  may  speak  of  the  will  in  the  plural  number?  Still  further,  how  is 
the  social  will  to  be  trained?     How  the  transcendental  will? 

Our  friends  who  are  saying  so  much  about  interest,  are,  no  doubt,  telling  us 
some  things  that  we  very  much  need  to  hear,  but  when  they  attempt  to  iron  out, 
or  spread  out,  interest  until  it  covers  the  whole  ground  that  is  proximate  to 
action  they  are  flying  in  the  face  of  the  dictionary  and  cutting  loose  from  some 
facts  and  principles  that  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  is.  How  is  the  moral  will  to  be  trained?  Is  it  to  be  trained  merely 
by  beaming  on,  to  use  an  agricultural  metaphor?  This  is  another  question  that 
needs  to  receive  more  attention. 

Once  more;  something  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  moral  theories  to 
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energy  of  character  and  to  life.  There  is  an  optimistic  view  of  life,  also  a  pessi- 
mistic one.  What  is  the  relation  of  either  of  these  to  life?  It  is  thought  that  a 
pessimistic  view  would  lead  to  indolence  and  inertness,  and,  no  doubt,  that  is 
often  the  case;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  pessimists  have  often 
exhibited  surprising  energy  of  character.  Fatalism — absolute,  stark  fatalism,  is 
the  core  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Mohammedan  believes  that  the 
hour  of  his  death  is  predetermined,  and  that  when  that  hour  comes  he  will  die, 
no  matter  where  he  may  be  or  what  he  may  be  doing.  Still,  we  all  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  early  history  of  Mohammedan  ideas  was  marked  by  an 
energy  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  effect  of  optimism  or  of  pessimism  upon  life 
depends  largely  upon  the  tone  of  the  character.  Some  people  are  enervated  by 
optimistic  views;  they  think  everything  will  come  out  all  right  anyway.  Other 
people  are  energized  by  such  views.  They  see  great  opportunities,  and  seek 
to  realize  them.  Again,  some  people  are  weakened  by  discouragement;  others 
are  strengthened  by  discouragement.  We  must,  therefore,  go  from  the  intel- 
lectual theory  to  the  character  itself.  How  that  is  to  be  explained,  or  how  it  ori- 
ginates, is  a  question  quite  apart  from  the  line  of  these  remarks.  Still,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  whether  a  ma^s  an  optimist  or  pessimist 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  All  I  mean  is  that  you  c^not  determine  whether  a 
man  is  an  energetic  character  or  not  by  simply  taking  account  of  his  theory  of 
the  world,  whether  optimistic  or  pessimistic 

Mr.  John  E.  Bradley  said  that  the  specific  problem  which  every  teacher 
meets  is  how  to  secure  the  moral  training  or  the  up-building  of  her  pupils.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  theories  of  ethics,  nor  is  it  meMy  one  of  instruction,  nor  how 
best  to  impart  it,  but  rather  how  to  bring  thj^nll,  the  disposition,  of  the  child 
into  sympathy  and  harmony  with  that  whi^P^  right  and  fitting  in  moral  con- 
duct. There  is  much  moral  instruction  in  elementary  schools  which  reacts  and 
does  harm  rather  than  good.  What  is  needed  is  such  prevailing  influences  in 
the  schoolroom  that  the  child  shall  grow  into  uprightness  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter and  life. 

The  child  comes  to  the  teacher  in  the  primary  grade  as  crude  and  uninformed 
morally  as  he  is  intellectually,  often  more  so;  for,  while  his  wits  have  been 
sharpened  by  daily  companionship  and  environment,  he  has  not  been  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  true  ends  of  moral  culture.  How  shall  the  childish 
impulses  be  gathered  into  right  choices  and  habits  of  action?  Certainly  not  by 
dogmatic  instruction.  And  yet  in  thousands  of  schoolrooms  all  over  the  land 
this  miracle  is  perpetually  performed.  Children,  whose  spontaneous  interest  is 
in  things  wholly  apart  from  the  ends  of  the  school,  often  violently  opposed  to 
those  ends — incarnate  tempests  and  terrors  among  their  companions,  and  even  in 
their  homes — such  children  are  gradually  transformed  and  brought  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  good  order  and  self-restraint  of  the  schoolroom,  and  its  atmosphere 
of  obedience  and  industry,  through  the  molding  power  of  a  true  teacher.  But 
the  work  is  gradual.  The  child's  will  must  be  aroused  and  made  efficient  in  the 
direction  of  good  things.  A  child  who  has  thus  been  won  to  the  co-operation  and 
right  choices  of  the  school  has  been  too  often  found  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
carryng  his  self-restraint  and  kind  feelings  with  him  to  the  playground  or  the 
home.  But  little  by  little  this  change  of  interest,  this  power  of  self-direction, 
the  regard  for  what  is  good  and  true  and  right  becomes  embedded  in  the  charac- 
ter. Right  habits  are  established.  Permanent  preference  is  given  to  the  good 
things;  that  which  is  evil  or  unseemly  is  rejected. 
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Thus  moral  training  is  necessarily  slow — a  work  of  time  and  patience  and 
love.  Moral  instruction  is  of  no  value,  except  as  it  takes  root  and  brings  the  will 
and  the  affections  into  harmony  with  that  which  is  for  the  common  good,  and 
enables  the  child  to  become  in  daily  life  an  expression  of  his  best  self. 

Mr.  Larkin  Dunton. — The  beginning  of  moral  education  is  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done.  This,  e\en  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  be  followed  by 
action.  The  motive  at  first  may  be  affection  or  authority ;  and  even  if  the  motive  is 
largely  affection,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  necessity,  so  that  prac- 
tice in  doing  the  right  will  be  early  established.  Many  people,  in  much  of  their 
conduct,  never  go  beyond  this  stage;  and  if  habits  of  right  action  are  fully  estab- 
lished pretty  good  citizens  may  result. 

But,  later,  actions  should  be  revealed  to  children  as  right  and  wrong.  They 
should  be  instructed  in  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  fellows,  and  to  God;  and 
the  ground  of  duty  should  be  clearly  shown.  Their  necessary  dependence  upon 
others  and  the  consequent  duty  to  contribute  to  the  general  good  should  be  made 
clear,  as  well  as  the  specific  effects  of  particular  actions.  So,  too,  children 
should  be  taught  the  possibiltiy  of  improvement  of  self  through  personal  effort. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  one's  ultimate  power  of  doing  good  to  others  and 
of  personal  happiness  depends  upon  the  child  himself,  so  that  self-improvement 
will  be  felt  as  a  duty. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  in  moral  education,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  neg- 
lect of  a  constant  appeal  to  the  conscience.  Many  educators,  teachers  as  well 
as  parents,  act  as  though  they  believed  children  had  not  even  the  germ  of  a 
conscience.  An  appeal  to  duty  is  always  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  self-inter- 
est. It  is  too  often  said:  "If  you  do  right,  you  will  be  happy,"  as  though  the 
sense  of  duty  was  not  reason  enough  for  action. 

The  end  of  moral  education  is  the  habit  of  subordinating  all  motives  to  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  its  promptings.  To  secure 
this  end,  right  action  must  be  secured,  at  all  events;  knowledge  of  right  must  be 
clear,  and  a  habit  of  right  action  must  be  formed  by  acting  right. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION— THE  PREPARATION  OF  MANUAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  'TEACHERS  A 
FUNCTION  OF   THE   TECHNICAL   SCHOOL, 


BY  CHARLES    H.   KEYES,   PASADENA,  CAL. 

Manual  training,  whether  viewed  as  a  subject  or  method  of 
instruction,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  has  established  its  right  to  a  place 
in  our  educational  system,  and  shown  that  its  general  introduction  is 
but  a  question  of  time.  We  have  reached  the  period  when  a  new  bear- 
ing of  the  subject  confronts  us.  For  some  decades  consideration  of 
the  question  has  divided  us  along  the  lines  of  advocacy  or  opposition, 
until  at  last  the  truth  has  triumphed,  and  justification  is  accomp- 
lished. 
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This  very  work,  however,  has  brought  about  a  keen  appreciaton  of 
the  elements  of  weakness  in  the  new  method  of  education.  We  long 
ago  learned  that  the  only  way  to  elevate  teaching  was  to  elevate  the 
teacher;  that  the  central  school  problem  was  simply  the  teacher  prob- 
lem. Hence  our  training  schools,  normal  schools,  and  departments 
of  pedagogy.  With  the  introduction  of  every  new  subject  into  the 
school  curriculum  we  have  had  to  learn  this  lesson  anew.  Drawing 
never  amounted  to  much  until  trained  drawing  teachers  took  the  place 
of  mere  artists.  Music  was  never  what  we  hoped  it  might  be  until 
music  teachers  took  the  place  of  mere  singers.  So  manual  training 
will  continually  fall  short  of  realizing  the  desired  results  until  trained 
teachers  take  the  place  of  merely  skilled  artisans  or  inexperienced 
engineers. 

The  teacher  demanded  for  this  service  should  be,  first  of  all,  a 
teacher,  and  not  an  artisan  or  an  engineer.  His  specialty  should  be, 
first  of  all,  education,  and  not  some  branch  of  mechanical  art. 

To  be  a  teacher  is  to  be  possessed  of  such  moral,  physical  and 
intellectual  health  that  all  one*s  contacts  with  youth  make  for  uplift. 
To  be  a  teacher  is  to  be  possessed  of  such  culture  and  power  as  shall 
inspire  the  young  to  desire  strength  and  cultivation  for  themselves. 
To  be  a  teacher  is  to  possess  such  mastery  of  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, such  art  in  imparting  knowledge,  as  to  make  certain  that  youth 
shall  transform  that  knowledge  into  the  wisdom  which  alone  is  power. 
To  be  a  teacher  is  to  know  books  well  and  boys  better. 

But  to  be  a  manual  training  teacher  who  shall  truly  advance  the 
cause  of  industrial  education  is  to  be  all  this  and  something  more. 
To  the  equipment  for  general  instruction  must  be  added  technical  art; 
mastery  of  tools,  processes,  and  materials,  through  contact  with  which 
shall  be  developed  conscious,  skillful  energy,  through  experience  with 
which  every  other  faculty  shall  be  reduced  to  the  dominance  of  the 
will. 

The  manual  training  teacher,  too,  needs  rather  more  of  general 
culture  than  does  the  teacher  of  the  grammar  school  or  the  high 
school.  This  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  impression  which  is 
to-day  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  general  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  our  scheme  of  popular  education.  There  is  a  popular 
impression  that  manual  training  is  teaching  boys  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  etc. ;  that  this  work  must  be  done  by  men  who  are  simply 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths;  that  such  men  are  usually  comparatively 
illiterate;  that  their  contacts  do  not,  accordingly,  make  for  the  refine- 
ments of  higher  living.  There  is  a  belief  that  a  man  who  has  educa- 
tion, art,  and  culture  enough  to  leach  anything  else  would  not  teach 
tool  work.     The  boy  goes  to  his  first  meeting  with  his  teacher  of 
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English,  mathematics,  or  history,  expecting  a  man  of  some  culture. 
He  is  disappointed  if  he  finds  it  not.  On  the  other  hand,  he  goes  to 
the  sloyd  room,  forging  room,  or  turning  room  expecting  to  meet  a 
man  of  limited  education  and  little  culture.  He  is  surprised  if  he 
finds  there  a  cultivated,  scholarly  gentleman.  When  such  surprises 
become  the  rule,  there  will  be  no  oppositon  to  manual  training,  and 
the  public  will  recognize  manual  training  teachers  as  belonging  to 
the  very  highest  rank  of  our  profession.  The  desire  for  their  services 
will  simply  be  the  desire  for  the  best  in  education.  The  only  way 
friends  of  manual  training  can  so  improve  and  elevate  that  work  as 
to  make  it  sought  for  by  the  best  people  in  every  community  is  to 
labor  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  manual  training 
teacher,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  man  and  the  training. 

The  manual  training  teacher,  too,  needs  rather  more  of  the  teach- 
ing art  and  the  philosophic  trainingwhich  alone  can  give  the  power 
to  study  human  development  accurately,  because  his  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  largely  individual  work.  He  is  compelled  to  address 
himself  to  the  true  problem.  He  needs  to  know  books  well,  tools 
better,  and  boys  best. 

At  this  juncture  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  present  sources 
of  supply  for  manual  training  teachers.  At  the  outset  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  there  are  but  five  institutions  in  America 
that  offer  courses  for  the  special  and  professional  preparation  of  man- 
ual training  teachers,  and  in  at  least  three  of  these  no  adequate  liter- 
ary or  academic  requisition  for  admission  is  made.  Fortunately  the 
classes  have,  heretofore,  been  small,  and  there  is  an  evident  tendency 
to  require  for  graduation  as  manual  training  teachers,  in  the  future, 
as  generous  professional  training,  and  at  least  as  much  academic  train- 
ing as  is  required  for  graduation  from  full  courses  of  the  best  normal 
schools.  Omitting,  then,  these  schools,  which  as  yet  furnish  but  a 
meager  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  manual  training  teachers, 
we  find  but  two  sources  of  supply  —  the  technical  colleges  and  the 
manual  training  schools  themselves.  The  former  give  a  train- 
ing involving  less  of  culture  than  a  college  course,  but  represent- 
ing, perhaps,  almost  an  equivalent  in  power.  Their  graduates,  like 
those  of  other  colleges,  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  successfully 
practice  law  or  medicine  or  preach  the  gospel,  as  to  teach.  They 
can  learn  to  teach  by  teaching;  but  even  in  this  work  of  getting  one's 
professional  training  by  practicing  on  innocent  classes  of  youth  they 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  point  of  view  of  the 
technical  school  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  training  school. 
The  aim  of  the  former  is  strictly  economic,  and  that  of  the  latter  as 
strictly  educational.     The  former  looks  at  the  joint,  the  model,  the 
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piece  of  work;  the  latter  at  the  boy,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
exercise  upon  him.  The  standard  of  excellence  for  the  technical 
school  is  perfection  of  the  wood  or  metal  model,  and  that  attained 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  experienced  manual  training 
school  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  many  a  mechanically 
perfect  model,  expeditiously  turned  out,  means  less  development, 
less  training,  than  some  imperfect  ones  upon  which  much  more  time  may 
have  been  spent.  The  character  and  sequence  of  exercises  and  models 
are  entirely  changed  in  the  training  school.  In  the  technical  college 
the  exercises  seek  the  quickest  possible  mastery  of  the  tools,  machines, 
and  processes.  In  the  training  school  the  model  must  furnish  incen- 
tive and  mental  development.  The  young  graduate  of  the  technical 
college  must  then,  when  he  enters  the  manual  training  school  as 
teacher,  almost  totally  abandon  the  aims  and  methods  of  his  alma 
mater.  To  make  himself  the  needed  teacher  of  manual  training,  he 
should  proceed  to  supplement  his  general  training  by  a  systematic 
study  of  physiological  psychology,  history  of  education,  and  methods 
of  teaching.  This  will  enable  him  to  develop  principles  which  will 
determine  for  him  correct  practice.  Without  this  study  he  must  sim- 
ply teach  by  authority,  adopting  the  methods  of  others  or  teaching  as 
he  himself  was  taught. 

The  graduates  of  the  manual  training  high  schools,  who,  in  turn, 
take  places  as  teachers  in  such  schools,  labor  under  an  additional  dis- 
advantage. They  are  not  only  without  professional  training  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  have  had  from  three  to  four  years  less  academic 
culture  than  the  graduates  of  technical  colleges.  The  line  of  study 
necessary  to  make  a  professional  teacher  out  of  a  technical-school 
graduate  must,  for  the  manual-school  graduate,  be  strongly  re-in- 
forced  to  make  up  for  lack  of  general  education.  He  possesses  one 
definite  advantage  over  the  technical-school  graduate,  in  that  he 
already  has  the  method  of  the  training  school. 

With  all  these  limitations  upon  special  preparation  of  manual  train- 
ing school  teachers,  we  have,  nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  of 
skilled  instructors  who  have,  through  private  study,  as  above  indi- 
cated, come  to  be  artists  in  their  profession.  These  are  re-inforced 
in  number  by  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  normal  school  and 
college,  and  who,  after  years  of.  experience,  have  taken  special  courses 
to  gain  technical  skill. 

For  the  future  some  things  seem  definitely  settled.  First,  the 
teacher  of  elementary  manual  training  must  also  be  available  as  the 
teacher  of  the  common  school.  For  the  mass  of  scholars  no  special 
teacher  of  manual  training  will  be  possible.  This  being  the  case,  the 
institutions  which  provide  us  with  the  great  body  of  trained  teachers 
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for  the  district  school,  to  wit,  our  normal  schools,  should  provide 
instruction  in  elementary  manual  training.  This  should  include,  at 
least,  work  in  sloyd,  free-hand  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  wood 
carving. 

The  special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual  training  in  other 
elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  a»  well  as  the  teachers 
of  manual  training  schools,  must  get  their  training  in  specialized 
institutions.  These  institutions  should  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
comparative  study  of  the  various  forms  of  manual  training.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  narrowness.  The  teacher  whose  only  contact  is 
with  the  so-called  Russian  manual  training  is  sure  to  be  known  by  the 
flippancy  with  which  he  disposes  of  all  other  systems,  and  the  cynicism 
with  which  he  refers  to  sloyd  as  an  infantile  indulgence  in  whittling 
and  sandpapering  small  blocks.  The  teacher  whose  only  experience 
has  been  with  the  Swedish  system  is  apt  to  think  of  wood  sloyd  as  the 
only  valuable  educational  manual  training  yet  developed.  He  is  sure 
that  the  modified  Russian  system,  so  commonly  in  use  in  American 
manual  training  high  schools,  is  all  wrong.  All  this  is  obviated  when 
the  training  institution  offers  the  aspiring  manual  training  teacher,  as 
his  daily  educational  clinic,  successfully  operated  classes  in  the  various 
forms  of  elementary  and  secondary  manual  training.  If  these  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  workings  of  the  technical  institute,  so  much  the 
better. 

Such  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  be  provided 
before  the  best  manual  training  will  come  to  be  a  common  thing. 
Then  we  will  cease  to  have  illiterate  manual  teachers.  Then  lack  of 
ordinary  culture  and  scholarship  will  be  as  intolerable  in  a  teacher  of 
cooking,  or  sewing,  or  drawing,  or  forging,  as  in  a  teacher  of  history, 
or  science,  or  literature.  Then  lack  of  professional  training  will  be 
as  impossible  in  the  teacher  in  charge  of  woodshop,  machine  shop,  or 
carving  room,  as  in  the  physician  or  the  lawyer. 

We  must  remember  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  instruction, 
the  teacher  is  but  giving  to  his  pupils  the  best  that  is  in  himself.  No 
matter  how  infinite  the  literature  or  how  profound  the  science,  we  are 
simply  giving  our  best  selves  to  the  youth  who  come  in  contact  with 
us.  The  humbler  the  medium  of  that  giving,  the  more  the  necessity 
for  the  greatness  of  the  gift.  The  teacher  of  forging  or  sloyd  needs 
more  to  be  good,  and  great,  and  wise,  than  does  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory. He  need  not  fear  the  magnifying  of  his  calling;  he  cannot  have 
too  much  respect  for  himself  or  for  the  teaching  art. 

In  fine,  the  technical  colleges  should  undertake  this  training  as 
one  of  its  functions  for  five  reasons: 

I.   Such  institutions  have  already  approximately  the    equipment 
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and  the  experience  with  which  this  work  should  be  done.  But  little 
addition  needs  to  be  made  to  the  shops,  tools,  and  other  appliances  of 
the  technical  college  to  enable  it  to  furnish  such  instruction.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  change  of  method  and  point  of  view  that  is  required. 

2.  No  other  institutions  can  even  begin  to  do  this  work  in  any 
broad  way  without  an  investment  involving  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  alone  will  indefinitely  delay,  if  not  permanently  postpone,  the 
inauguration  of  such  courses  in  other  institutions. 

3.  The  graduates  of  the  technical  colleges,  in  large  numbers,  do  and 
will  continue  to  seek  and  secure  employment  as  manual  training 
teachers.  The  number  needed  for  such  service  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  This  branch  of  the  profession,  as  heretofore  indicated,  needs 
professional  training.  This  condition  demands  such  training  courses 
for  this  body  of  workers. 

4.  The  introduction  of  such  courses  in  the  college  of  technology 
will  react  healthfully  upon  the  work  done  in  their  shops,  draughting 
rooms,  and  laboratories  for  the  training  engineers.  The  instruction 
in  the  general  departments  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  such  juxta- 
position. .  Just  as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  live  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy  in  a  university  results  in  a  revival  of  true  educa- 
tion in  all  departments  not  permanently  fossilized,  so  will  the  accept- 
ance of  this  new  responsibility  by  the  institutes  of  technology  improve 
their  efficiency  in  traditional  directions. 

5.  Since  the  ranks  of  manual  training  teachers  are  being  more 
liberally  recruited  from  the  body  of  technical-school  graduates  than 
from  any  other  source,  and,  since  the  success  of  every  new  movement 
in  manual  training  contributes  directly  to  the  spread  of  this  method 
of  education,  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  such  courses  in  the 
technical  colleges  will  be  a  most  potent  move  toward  ccmpassing  a 
desired  end.  Supply  of  anything  good  and  useful  always  creates  its 
own  demand.  Such  supply  of  professionally  equipped  teachers  of 
manual  training  will  not  only  result  in  the  more  general  introduction 
of  manual  training  .in  our  cities  and  towns,  but  it  will  thereby  divert 
from  the  already  crowded  engineering  walks  a  body  of  talent  sadly 
needed  in  the  service  of  education. 
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DISCUSSION. 


[  Reported  by  the  Secretary.] 

•  Mr.  George  T.  Fairchild  of  Kansas  said  that  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  line  of  work  indicated  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  referred  to 
a  skeptical  sentiment  which  had  formerly  prevailed  as  to  the  value  of  the  devel- 
opment along  lines  of  special  industry.  Technical  schools  must  develop  ingen- 
uity in  the  students  themselves  as  to  the  methods  of  meeting  the  demand  for  liv- 
ing, for  the  betterment  of  all  around  them,  development  of  energy,  life,  thought 
— in  short,  of  a  larger  life. 

The  good  man,  the  man  who  studies  his  pupils,  gets  best  work  from  his 
pupils.  Every  te^icher  in  this  line  must  become  "a  teacher  of  teachers,'*  as  he 
realizes  the  broadening  of  the  world's  thought.. 

The  specialist  needs  especially  to  remember  that  he  is  constructing  the 
methods  by  which  others  shall  work;  and  the  question  must  ever  in  his  mind  be, 
"How  shall  I  reach  this  life  given  me  to  develop?  " 

Mr.  Sheldon  of  Massachusetts  asked  the  question,  "Is  there  that  in  the 
manual  training  school  which  has  in  it  real  disciplinary  power  and  worth,  and 
how  do  the  results  of  its  courses  compare  with  those  of  other  courses  of  study?  " 

Mr.  Fairchild  replied,  "  The  laboratory,  the'  thinking-shop,  is  prime  as  a 
means  of  growth ;  and  graduates  from  the  technical  schools  compare  well  with 
those  of  any  other  schools  in  all  that  makes  for  manhood." 

Mr.  Rounds,  in  response  to  the  question  concerning  results,  referred  to 
recent  testimony  of  Professor  Dolbcar  with  reference  to  science  teaching,  in  which 
Professor  Dolbear  had  stated  that  the  teaching  of  science  as  done  in  schools  does 
not  lead  to  scientific  methods  of  thought. 

Mr.  Harris,  referring  also  to  Professor  Dolbear,  stated  that  science  as 
taught  in  the  schools  makes  for  power. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell  University, remarked  that  he  had  read  with  some 
care  the  report  which  was  under  discussion,  and  that  it  was  a  plea  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  the  manual  and  technical  work  so  widely 
introduced  in  schools  of  every  grade,  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  techni- 
cal colleges  should  undertake  this  pedagogic  work  as  a  legitimate  part  of  their 
duties.  With  the  desire  expressed  in  this  report,  that  the  manual  training 
teachers  should  be  gentlemen,  men  of  good,  all-around  culture,  as  well  as  skill- 
ful artisans,  the  speaker  wholly  agreed,  li  manual  training  is  to  have  a  place 
in  our  schools,  it  should  certainly  be  as  well  taught  as  any  other  branch,  and  by 
as  superior  a  class  of  persons.  He  had  for  some  years  been  wont  to  divide 
school  subjects  into  five  groups,  and  to  insist  that  all  should  have  their  proper 
proportionate  amount  of  time  assigned  them  in  school  programmes.  In  these 
five  groups,  including  languages,  mathematics,  science  and  history,  the  manual 
training  should  be  included  in  a  group  whose  function  is  to  train  the  physical 
capabilities  and  develop  taste,  ranking  with  writing,  singing,  drawing,  and  mod- 
eling. It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  manual  teacher  should  be  a  man  of 
such  aesthetic  culture  that  he  may  develop  and  encourage  the  artistic  capabilities 
of  his  pupil,  and  that  he  should  be  able  duly  to  correlate  his  work  of  the  hand 
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with  any  of  the  school  subjects  that  may  be  illuminated  thereby.  Such  teaching 
of  the  manual  capabilities  demands  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  to  which  manual 
dexterity  has  been  added,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  urges  this  view  with 
great  force. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  any  educational  results  other  than  mere 
physical  efficiency  should  be  expected  from  manual  training.  To  this  the 
speaker  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  highly  important  in  the  training  of  the 
will.  The  best  and  most  efficient  means  within  the  reach  of  the  schools  for  train- 
ing the  will  is  through  the  control  gradually  gained  by  the  will  over  bodily  move- 
ments in  school  exercises,  in  sports,  in  athletic  contests  where  many  must  co-op- 
erate to  a  common  end,  and  in  tasteful  manual  work.  A  useful  prepstration  may 
thereby  be  made  for  that  enfranchisement  of  the  will  wherein  man  takes  supreme 
command  of  himself  in  every  function  of  life,  and  makes  his  will  the  able  and 
conscious  ally  of  duty. 

To  a  question  of  Mr.  Barringer  as  to  what  kind  and  order  of  manual  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  schools  generally,  the  speaker  remarked  that  he  did  not 
feel  qualified  to  advise  on  that  point,  but  would  leave  it  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Council  who  had  given  it  attention.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  endorse  the 
positions  of  the  report  as  valid  and  well-urged. 

Mr.  Barringer  asked,  "Are  there  certain  brain-tracts  that  can  best  be  culti- 
vated by  the  use  of  manual  training?*' 

Mr.  Sheldon  replied,  "Cornell  has  recently  shown  considerable  skill  in 
exercises  witnessing  to  the  training  of  the  will." 

In  reply  to  further  questioning,  Mr.  Williams  stated  that  about  one-half  of 
the  athletes  were  above  the  average  in  scholarship,  one-fourth  maintained 
the  general  average  and  one-fourth  fell  below.  In  response  to  questions, 
Mr.  Rounds  related  observations  of  the  effect  of  sloyd  in  one  of  the  Boston 
schools  under  a  skilled  teacher,  as  one  of  the  effective  means  of  discipline;  and  by 
request  gave  an  account  of  the  development  and  the  results  of  manual  training 
in  the  schools  of  France. 


REPORT  OF  THE    COMMITTEE    ON  HIGHER   EDUCA- 
TION—THE HIGHER   LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


BY  JOHN  E.    BRADLEY,   JACKSONVILLE,   ILL. 

The  transition  from  the  home  to  the  college  marks  a  significant 
change  in  the  life  of  a  young  man.  Independence  and  self-direction 
must  now  replace  parental  care  and  wisdom.  Habits  and  principles 
are  now  to  be  tested  and  settled.  Prevailing  tastes  and  preferences 
are  to  be  revealed.  Every  power  of  mind  and  heart  is  given  a  new 
direction  and  a  new  vigor.  A  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  col- 
lege which  thus  receives  a  youth  at  so  critical  a  period  of  his  life,  and 
substitutes  its  own  molding  influences  and  its  inspirations  for  the  love 
and  watchfulness  of  the  home. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  responsibility  has  been,  in  the  main, 
well  met.     Tested  by  any  method,  the  average  young  man  or  woman 
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in  college  is  better  and  safer  than  the  average  young  man  or  woman 
out  of  college.  From  the  day  she  receives  the.m,  shy  and  homesick 
boys  and  girls,  till  she  sends  them  forth,  liberally  educated  men  and 
women,  the  college  exerts  a  beneficent  influence  upon  her  students. 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  student  life  in  the  better  class  of 
American  colleges  will,  without  hesitation,  affirm  that  higher  stand- 
ards and  ideals  prevail  in  them  than  are  found  in  almost  any  other 
communities,  and  that  these  ideals  are  improved  and  more  and  more 
fully  realized  as  students  advance  from  class  to  class.  Every  good  col- 
lege succeeds  in  arousing  new  intellectual  life,  new  interest,  new  con- 
victions of  right,  new  loyalty  to  the  truth,  among  her  students, 
from  year  to  year.  The  highest  class  will  often  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  lowest  class  in  these  respects. 

But  while  all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  claimed  for  the  college, 
the  friends  of  higher  education  and  of  strong  manhood  have  some 
reason  to  inquire  whether  the  college  wholly  fills  its  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  whether  the  trend  of  its  recent  progress  has  been 
wholly  in  the  right  direction.  The  college  has  been,  from  the  dawn  of 
our  history,  so  important  a  factor  in  our  national  life  that  we  cannot  too 
jealously  guard  and  foster  its  growth  .  But  the  good  work  of  yester- 
day will  not  atone  for  the  mistakes  or  neglect  of  today.  It  must  be 
as  true  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather  that  the 
best  thing  that  has  been  produced  in  this  country  is  the  American 
college. 

All  living  institutions  are  subject  to  change.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  colleges  have  been  largely  transformed.  Their  stand- 
ards of  admission  have  been  raised ;  their  courses  of  study  have  been 
greatly  extended ;  larger  freedom  has  been  granted  in  the  choice  of 
studies  and  in  personal  conduct ;  social  fraternities  and  athletic  and 
musical  organizations  have  changed  the  prevailing  interest;  new 
methods  of  instruction  and  investigation  have  been  introduced,  and 
many  other  changes  have  occurred  which  affect  the  organic  and  social 
life  of  the  college  and  influence  the  aims  and  ideals  of  its  students. 
At  no  period  have  these  changes  been  more  rapid  than  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  main  they  yield,  no  doubt,  substantial  progress  and 
enrichment,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  immediate  aim  of 
intellectual  instruction.  But  the  indirect  and  unconscious  influence 
of  the  college  life  and  atmosphere  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
its  students  has  not  always  been  fully  estimated.  No  one  will  ques- 
tion the  fundamental  importance  of  the  tastes,  the  habits  of  thought, 
the  principles  of  conduct,  the  ambitions  and  prevailing  purposes  which 
these  so  fargely  help  to  form.  They  are  the  product  principally  of 
what  has  been  called  the  higher  life  of  the  college.     And  as,  among 
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men,  that  which  pertains  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers,  as  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  citizens,  is  often  more  significant  than  that  which 
relates  to  their  ordinary  profession  or  employment,  so  the  influence, 
which  the  college  indirectly  exerts  is  often  more  important  than  the 
instruction  which  it  specifically  gives. 

This  report  will  consider  the  work  of  the  college  principally  with 
reference  to  the  higher  elements  of  character,  and  will  point  out  cer- 
tain conditions  of  symmetrical  growth  which  have  sometimes  been 
overlooked.  It  will  first  take  a  general  survey  of  the  work  and  aim  of 
the  college;  the  latter  portion  of  the  report  will  relate  to  certain 
unfavorable  influences  which  often  arise. 

The  true  purpose  of  college  training  is  power.  New  institutions 
with  divers  aims  have  arisen  in  recent  years  to  meet  new  wants.  But 
the  one  great  need  of  the  world  today,  as  it  was  a  generation  ago,  is 
trained  and  symmetrical  manhood.  How  to  live  completely  is  the 
problem.  As  Spencer  says :  **  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense 
only,  but  in  the  widest  sense — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direc- 
.tions  under  all  circumstances.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge.*'  The  best  education  is 
the  highest  development  of  the  individual  in  all  his  powers. 

The  college  should  yield,  for  each  life  which  it  helps  to  fashion, 
strength, culture  and  character.  Its  aim  is  not  specialization  or  profes- 
sional equipment,  but  well-rounded  manhood. 

I.  The  first  requisite  in  a  leader  is  strength.  Weakness  retreats 
to  the  rear;  strength  begets  courage  and  confidence.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  college  to  train  the  thinkers  and  leaders  in  every  commun- 
ity. Its  graduates  should  be  men  and  women  to  whom  others  may  safely 
turn — upon  whom  they  can  rely.  Clear  and  strong  in  intellectual  grasp, 
quick  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  able  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problems  of  life  with  ease  and  certainty,  they  should  be  an  inspiration 
and  a  support  to  those  about  them.  The  college  should  be  a  place 
where  young  men  and  women  will  learn  to  apply  themselves;  where 
they  will  acquire  habits  of  industry,  of  concentration,  of  earnest  work; 
where  intellect  and  purpose  will  grow  strong  by  surmounting  obstacles 
and  pressing  on  to  higher  ends.  ,  Our  youth  gain  this  power  of  appli- 
cation very  slowly;  too  many  never  gain  it  at  all.  The  world  is  full 
of  men  who  have  no  power  of  persistent  effort.  The  college  has  often 
failed  just  at  this  point.  It  should  not  only  inform  the  mind  but  also 
invigorate  the  will.  **The  backbone  of  an  education,"  says  Froude, 
**must  always  be  the  ability  to  do  something."  We  have  too  many 
men  that  drift.  We  need  more  that  can  stem  the  tide.  The  student 
needs  to  learn  the  value  of  earnestness — of  a  great  overmastering  pur- 
pose; to  hold  steadily  in  view  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  to  patiently 
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labor  for  its  accomplishment;  to  subordinate  ease,  and  prejudice,  and 
preference  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  duty.  That  training  is  best 
which,  in  the  felicitous  words  of  Mr.  Depew,  **enables  a  man  to  do 
difficult  things  easily  and  irksome  things  cheerfully." 

The  development  of  the  will  is  intimately  related  to  intellectual 
habits.  Methods  of  instruction  may  enthrone  and  they  may  enfeeble 
this  power.  They  should  help  a  student  to  overcome  his  dislike  of 
work  and  his  disposition  to  do  things  carelessly.  He  who  has  con- 
quered difficulties  once  will  more  easily  succeed  a  second  time.  Power 
developed  and  applied  in  one  instance  is  availale  for  another  occasion. 
Self-reliance  and  self-control  are  prime  requisites  in  a  college  training. 
The  student  must  believe  with  Cicero  that  **more  men  are  ennobled 
by  study  than  by  nature."  If  a  college  is  to  have  alumni  whom  it  will 
delight  to  own  and  honor,  it  must  give  them,  while  students,  a  course 
of  study  which  will  compel  their  respect.  It  must  help  them  to  find 
a  purpose,  and  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  it.  No  one  can  touch 
the  lives  of  others  until  he  has  a  positive  life  of  his  own.  If  college 
trained  men  are  to  be  leaders  in  their  respective  communities,  they 
must  be  men  of  earnest  purpose — men  of  strength. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  strength  of  intellect  and  of  will 
are  at  their  best  when  they  spring  from  a  well-trained  body.  If 
enthusiasm  for  football  and  boating  shall  make  the  present  generation 
bold  and  strong  of  will;  if  it  shall  give  them  hard  muscles  and  a 
bounding  pulse,  we  need  not  grieve  over  the  wasted  time  and  misdi- 
rected energy.  No  college  can  meet  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  present  day  without  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Mental  disci- 
pline must  unite  with  systematic  training  of  nerve  and  muscle  if  we 
would  produce  robust  and  wholesome  manhood. 

2.  But  intensity  alone  tends  to  narrowness.  Strength  of  body,  of 
intellect,  or  of  will,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  symmetrical  man- 
hood. The  man  of  one  idea  may  be  impractical;  he  cannot  be  broad 
and  catholic.  Education  must  do  more  than  train  specialists.  Who 
has  not  admired  the  skill  while  he  has  pitied  the  limitations  of  such  men? 
Their  concentration  of  interest  disqualifies  them  for  the  broader 
aspects  of  life. 

Principal  Shairp  says,  in  his  **Culture  and  Religion,"  that  **what 
the  Romans  expressed  naturally  by  the  word  humanitas^  we,  less  hap- 
pily, try  to  express  by  the  artificial  word  'culture. *"  The  term  is 
inexact,  but  it  denotes  more  fully  perhaps  than  any  other  single  word 
a  certain  breadth  of  information  and  of  interest  which  should  charac- 
terize the  liberally  educated  man.  **Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book," 
says   Montaigne.     He  who  reads  one  book,  may  be  a  hard  man  to 
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encounter;  his   precise  and  positive    knowledge    may  be  irresistible 
along  its  own  line;  but  the  interest  and  sympathy  will  be  as  narrow. 

Napoleon  appointed  Laplace,  the  great  mathematician,  minister 
of  finance.  He  failed.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  he  carried  the 
spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  into  every  affair  of  state.  He  could 
look  at  a  subject  from  no  other  standpoint.  Such  a  man  may  be 
an  expert  in  his  own  department,  as  quick  and  sharp  as  a  needle ;  but, 
like  the  needle,  his  keenness  is  the  result  of  his  narrowness.  The 
college  should  yield  an  education  which  will  broaden  life  by  enlarging 
one's  sympathies  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  preparing  him  for  a  gener- 
ous appreciation  of  that  which  is  best  in  every  department  of  effort. 

A  vigorous  mind  must  have  its  storing  period.  You  can  draw  no 
water  out  of  an  empty  cistern.  In  youth  the  capacity  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  knowledge  is  enormous.  Facts  and  ideas,  apparently  swal- 
lowed whole,  are  really  cunningly  stowed  away  in  the  mind,  awaiting 
the  use  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  for  them.  The  office  of 
the  college  is  to  direct  this  accumulation.  Better  that  a  young  man 
should  read  too  many  books  than  too  few.  Better  that  his  interest 
should  flit  from  theme  to  theme  than  that  he  should  train  himself  to 
apathy  and  indifference.  Foster  his  intellectual  cravings,  and  minis- 
ter to  them  with  the  best  which  science  and  literature  afford.  The 
student  can  learn  his  own  capacities  and  aptitudes  only  by  experience. 
He  must  prove  himself  along  various  lines  of  study,  and  not' merely 
in  the  one  to  which  his  boyish  fancy  may  happen  to  impel  him.  He 
must  study  the  humanities;  learn  the  lessons  of  history;  grasp  the 
truth  which  science  reveals.  The  college  should  help  the  student  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  great  masters  of  thought,  to  enjoy  their  com- 
panionship, and  to  survey  the  events  of  our  daily  lives  from  their 
exalted  standpoint.  Its  aims  should  be  expressed  in  the  graceful 
words  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  spoken  at  the  celebration  of  Har- 
vard's two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary:  ** Let  it  be  our  hope  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is  put  under  our  charge.  Not 
a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  intellectual 
resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement;  with  that  good 
taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  conscience  which 
is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul." 

3.  The  final  requisite  of  a  symmetrical  manhood  is  character, 
Force  and  culture,  strength  and  beauty,  will  fail  of  their  highest 
realization  if  a  worthy  motive  is  lacking.  By  character  we  mean  integ- 
rity ,  moral  uprightness.  We  mean  spiritual  uplift — the  reaching  out 
of  the  soul  towards  God.  We  also  mean  that  quality  in  a  man  which 
begets  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  related  by  Emerson  that,  when- 
ever Lord    Chatham  spoke,  those  who  listenec^  felt  that  there  was 
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something  finer  in  the  man  than  anything  which  he  said,  and  addi- 
tional weight  was  thereby  given  to  every  sentence  which  he  uttered. 
The  power  of  such  men  is  in  one  sense  latent.  It  is  not  consciously 
displayed  and  assertt^d,  but  it  makes  itself  felt  without  effort,  and  often 
by  unseen  means. 

It  has  been  said  that  **the  measure  of  character  is  the  resistance 
of  circumstances,"  but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to  create 
circumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them  that  the  crisis  never  comes,  and 
the  battle  is  won  before  it  is  visibly  joined. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  college  to  foster  and  ennoble  this  transcend- 
ent power.  The  college  trains  to  self-reliance ;  it  trains  to  integrity 
and  genuineness.  It  teaches  a  student  to  be  himself;  to  despise  imi- 
tations and  shams.  It  teaches  him  to  investigate  thoroughly;  to  be 
loyal  to  his  convictions;  to  recognize  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  duty. 
It  teaches  him  that  the  government  of  oneself  is  the  only  true  free- 
dom, and  that  manly  independence  demands  conscientious  self-direc- 
tion. 

The  best  support  of  character  is  in  habits  formed  under  beneficent 
influences.  Purposes  and  convictions  need  to  be  confirmed  in  out- 
ward conduct.  In  no  other  way  can  stability  of  character  and  perma- 
nent uprightness  be  secured. 

We  have  had  no  abler  student  of  college  organization  in  this  country 
than  Mark  Hopkins,  for  so  many  years  the  honored  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  Williams  College.  In  an  address  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
becoming  President,  he  said:  **A  college  should  be  so  handled  as  to 
bear  upon  character  without  sectarianism.  If  a  man  is  to  be  educated 
physically  and  intelligently  because  he  has  a  physical  and  intelligent 
nature,  why  should  he  not  be  educated  and  trained  morally  and  spir- 
itually because  he  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature?  This  broad  con- 
ception of  education  has  been  that  which  has  prevailed  in  this  college 
in  the  past.  If  not  personally  recognized,  it  has  pervaded  its  atmos- 
phere, and  has  been  an  uplifting  power.  I  trust  it  will  continue  to 
prevail.  If  not,  the  glory  of  the  college  will  have  departed.  If  this 
college  shall  drop  down  into  a  merely  secular  spirit,  in  the  training  of 
the  lower  parts  of  man's  nature,  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  Him  whose  object  is  to  train  to  a  perfect  character  that 
world  which  is  symbolized  on  the  missionary  monument,  it  will  no 
longer  be  Williams  College." 

The  highest  manifestations  of  moral  growth  is  the  Christ-like  spirit. 
College  education  falls  short  of  its  true  end  if  the  learner  does  not  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher.  Religion  does  not  consist  in  senti- 
ment, nor  in  emotion.   It  is  an  upward  movement  of  the  whole  nature. 

Therefore  the  college  says  to  every  youth:  ** Choose  the  best.    Yield 
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your  heart  to  the  power  of  the  truth.  Ponder  those  aspects  of  it 
which  will  strengthen  your  hold  upon  unseen  things.  Pursue  an  edu- 
cation that  will  give  you  strength,  broaden  it  that  it  may  yield  in  you 
the  graces  of  culture  and  kindly  sympathies,  and  let  it  bring  forth  in 
your  spirit  and  in  your  life  the  fruit  of  Christian  character." 

With  this  statement  before  us  of  what  a  symmetrical  training  should 
yield,  let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  the  college  to 
secure  it. 

I.  We  see  how  subordinate  a  place  must  be  given  to  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  Unquestionably  the  four  years  of  a 
college  course  should  yield  goodly  acquisitions  of  well-related  facts. 
But  these  facts,  and  the  study  and  research  in  which  the  student 
engages  that  he  may  obtain  them,  are  merely  instrumental  to  his  own 
upbuilding.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold  concerning  the  educational 
value  of  different  subjects,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  less  important  what 
one  studies  than  how  he  studies.  The  college  should  foster  good 
intellectual  habits,  yielding  the  ability  to  acquire  rapidly,  to  grapple 
vigorously  with  unwelcome  tasks,  to  investigate  jJatiently  till  a  safe 
conclusion  is  reached.  Especially  should  it  stimulate  the  ambition  of 
the  student  and  fill  his  mind  with  high  ideals.'  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  personal  element  in  the  relation  of  student  and  instructor.  The 
trite  saying  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  applies  with  added 
emphasis  to  the  college.  More  important  than  its  libraries  and  its 
laboratories;  more  important  than  all  its  material  equipment,  are  the 
manhood,  the  character,  the  ability  of  men  who  compose  its  corps  of 
instruction.  Your  committee  fear  that,  with  improved  facilities  and 
increasing  numbers,  some  colleges  are  losing  sight  of  this  great  truth. 
The  strength  of  the  early  American  colleges  was  in  their  poverty — in 
that  they  were  compelled  to  make  up  by  good  teaching  and  personal 
helpfulness  for  what  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  material  equipment. 
But  this  lack  enabled  them  to  recognize  the  value  of  man  rather  than 
of  things,  and  made  them  schools  of  character  rather  than  of  lower 
aims.  No  one  will  question  the  value  of  ample  endowments;  but 
more  than  one  institution  is  illustrating  the  fact  that  money  alone 
does  not  determine  the  worth  of  a  college.  The  personal  element  is 
the  principal  factor.  The  living  teacher  is  more  important  than  the 
text-book  or  the  apparatus  which  he  uses.  The  student  is  influenced 
far  more  by  the  professor  than  by  the  subject  which  he  teaches.  Rev. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  says:  **The  one  influence  in  my  college  life  to  which  I 
owe  more  than  to  anything  else  was  the  personal  pressure  upon  me  of 
Professor  Julius  H.  Seelye.  While  the  books  can  teach,  personality 
only  can  educate."  Therefore  in  the  selection  of  instructors  the  first 
test  of  fitness  should  not  be  attainments  but  manhood.     It  was  not 
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Arnold  the  teacher,  but  Arnold  the  man,  that  formed  the  character  of 
the  Rugby  graduate.  If  the  tendency  in  college  administration  today 
is  to  emphasize  scholarship  in  the  choice  of  instructors,  it  is  well. 
If  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  disregard  other  elements  of 
fitness,  especially  the  capacity  to  impress  moral  and  social  ideals,  it 
is  to  be  deplored.  The  college  professor  should  be  first  of  all  a  man, 
able  to  command  the  respect,  and  even  the  admiration  of  his  students. 
He  should  be  a  model  for  them  in  his  love  of  the  truth,  his  scorn  of 
meanness;  in  manly  spirit  and  gentlemanly  demeanor.  He  should 
help  to  associate  in  their  minds  fine  scholarship  with  well-rounded 
manhood. 

The  college  organization  and  methods  of  work  should  enable  him 
to  know  personally  the  various  students  whom  he  instructs.  They 
should  look  to  him  as  a  friend,  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
welfare.  The  parents  of  every  college  student  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  faculty  will  be  as  much  interested  in  his  true  manliness  as  in 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  or  mathematics.  They  should  know  whether 
he  is  studious  or  lazy,  ambitious  or  indifferent,  genuine  or  deceitful, 
pure  or  licentious,  coarse  or  refined ;  and  they  should  not  hesitate  to 
commend,  encourage,  or  admonish,  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and 
confidence,  each  student  under  their  care.  In  the  upper  classes  there 
is  less  occasion  for  personal  oversight,  but  throughout  his  course  every 
student  should  feel  that,  without  espionage  or  needless  restraint,  the 
college  officers  take  a  genuine  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his 
welfare. 

2.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  th^  true  aim  of  college  training  is  develop- 
ment rather  than  knowledge,  provision  must  be  made  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  different  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  different  students.  In 
most  college  classes  a  considerable  number  will  be  found  who  dislike 
a  part  of  the  work.  In  mathematics,  for  example,  a  few  enjoy  the 
study;  some  are  indifferent;  some  simply  detest  it.  To  a  large 
extent  this  like  or  dislike  of  certain  studies  is  determined  by  the  abil- 
ity and  enthusiasm  of  the  instructor;  but  much  is  also  due  to  consti- 
tutional differences  among  students.  If  we  wish  to  secure  good  work 
from  indifferent  students,  we  must  give  them  studies  in  which  they 
can  be  interested.  Better  to  yield  somewhat  to  their  preferences  if 
we  can  thus  improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  Better  to  cultivate  in 
them  a  wholesome  enthusiasm  for  one  department  of  study  than 
indifference  to  all.  But  while  considerable  freedom  of  election 
should  be  permitted,  two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided.  First,  the  loss 
of  will  power.  The  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to  do  distaste- 
ful work.  He  must  not  be  governed  by  interest  alone.  While  we 
avail  ourselves  of  his  natural  tendencies  in  order  to  secure  his  vigorous 
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mental  activity,  we  need  also  to  teach  him  the  lesson  of  self-mastery, 
and  faithful  performance  of  specific  work,  be  it  easy  or  hard.  Sec- 
ond, we  need  to  guard  against  the  attempt  to  specialize  too  early. 
The  electives  of  the  college  course  should  not  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  a  student  to  narrow  it  down  to  one  line  of  work.  That  is 
a  misuse  of  electives  which  permits  one  sophomore  to  study  nothing 
but  history  and  another  nothing  but  biology,  as  happened  in  a  certain 
institution  during  the  past  year.  Still  less  should  that  be  termed  a 
liberal  education  in  which  all  the  study  is  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  profession  or  industry  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  One  is  tempted 
to  compare  the  standard  which  is  thus  set  with  the  definition  of 
a  university  given  by  James  Russell  Lowell  as  **an  institution  in  which 
nothing  useful  is  taught.'*  While,  then,  such  choice  of  studies  should 
be  permitted  as  will  help  to  secure  the  best  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student  and  contribute  to  his  growth,  short  and  narrow  courses,  which 
subordinate  the  ideal  of  well-rounded  development  to  a  blind  utilitar- 
ianism, should  be  steadfastly  resisted  and  excluded. 

In  this  connection  your  committee  note  as  worthy  of  thought  the 
successful  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  several  colleges  to  admit 
students  to  participation  in  college  government.  A  college  senate,  or 
student  council,  in  which  all  the  classes  have  representatives,  elected 
by  themselves,  has  in  some  instances  been  found  effective  in  securing 
harmony  and  co-operation  between  faculty  and  students  and  prevent- 
ing misdemeanors  which  require  discipline  by  the  college  authorities. 
The  influence  of  this  auxiliary  to  college  government  must  be  of  great 
value  in  training  students  to  manliness  and  self-control. 

3.  The  typical  American  college  has  been  the  best  example  which 
the  world  affords  of  a  true  democracy.  Merit  has  been  the  sole 
ground  of  preferment.  Unworthy  aims  and  motives  have  been  held 
in  contempt.     Plain  living  has  been  joined  to  high  thinking. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  colleges  are  losing  this  sim- 
plicity. They  have  not  only  shared  in  the  general  tendency  to  elab- 
orateness which  has  come  into  our  social  and  domestic  life,  but  they 
have  also  taken  on  many  other  and  peculiar  features.  That  much 
of  this  change  is  inconsistent  with  the  best  results  in  the  higher  life 
of  the  college  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Grant  that  some  of  the  stu- 
dents in  these  colleges  came  from  luxurious  homes.  Do  they  not 
spend  money  in  college  more  freely  than  is  necessary  —  more  freely 
than  when  at  home?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  curtail  some 
of  their  expensive  habits?  When  a  college  dormitory  is  erected  at  a 
cost  of  half  a  million  dollars;  when  it  charges  students  from  $125  to 
$250  a  year  for  room-rent;  when  the  average  annual  expenses  of  a 
class  are  $939  in  freshman  year,  $1,041  in  sophomore  year,  $1,105  in 
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junior  year,  and  $1,215  '"^  senior  year,  that  college  can  scarcely  claim 
that  its  influence  favors  plain  living;  and  when  one  of  its  freshmen 
pays  $250  in  one  evening  for  floor  tickets,  box  tickets,  carriages,  and 
flowers  on  the  occasion  of  the  junior  promenade,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  making  much  progress  in  the  art  of  high  thinking. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  higher  life  of  the  American  college  when  it 
substitutes  ease  and  luxury  and  social  gayety  for  simple  tastes  and 
vigorous  thought.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  that  day  is  ominously  near  . 
when  the  average  sum  given  by  the  students  of  a  whole  college  for  the 
support  of  athletics  last  year  was  $15.41;  when  some  of  its  students 
pay  $1,000  for  suites  of  rooms;  and  when  in  hundreds  of  ways — cred- 
itable, discreditable,  and  even  shameful  —  students  fritter  away  large 
amounts  of  their  fathers*  money? 

In  this  connection  your  committee  are  glad  to  express  their  belief 
that  college  athletics,  properly  cultivated  and  restricted,  are  favorable 
to  the  higher  life  of  the  college.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  the  discipline,  the  regularity  of  life,  the  perseverance 
required  of  contestants  in  athletic  sports,  tend  to  make  athletes  more 
efficient  in  all  respects.  Training  for  honors  in  sportsmanship  has 
much  in  common  with  training  for  honors  in  scholarship.  It  has,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  directing  the  surplus  vitality  into  innocent  channels 
and  helping  to  produce  vigorous,  self-reliant  manhood. 

But  some  of  the  influences  springing  from  athletic  contests  are 
most  unfavorable.  Besides  the  wasteful  use  of  money,  they  lead  to 
familiarity  with  betting  and  gambling,  to  tricks  and  sharp  practice  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  games,  to  fraud  and  dishonor  in 
playing  men  who  are  not  honestly  eligible.  These  evils  are  already 
generally  recognized  and  resisted,  but  must  be  effectually  stamped 
out  if  our  colleges  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  clean  athletics.  The  ele- 
ment of  play  can  never  be  eliminated  from  college  life.  It  is  essential 
to  the  best  development  of  youth.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  work 
that  transforms  a  boy  into  a  man;  but  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the 
boy  of  promise  plays.  A  boy  who  does  not  play  and  does  not  love  to 
play  is  not  a  healthy  boy,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  no  matter 
what  his  scholarly  attainments  may  be.  But  the  provisions  for  social 
amusements  or  athletic  sports  should  not  involve  risks  or  needless  dis- 
order. The  great  intercollegiate  games  have  often  been  the  occasion 
for  discreditable  exhibitions  of  hilarious  spirits  which  shock  the  friends 
of  education,  and  even  interfere  with  the  rights  of  many  others.  Thus 
it  was  said  that  after  a  recent  thanksgiving  football  game  in  New 
York,  disturbances  occurred  in  many  of  the  hotels  and  theatres  in 
consequence  of  excited  and  disorderly  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
students  who  were  gathered  in  the  city  to  witness  the  game.     If  inter- 
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collegiate  games  necessarily  lead  to  excesses  and  disorders  they  had 
better  be  given  up. 

Your  committee  are  optimists.  They  gladly  acknowledge  all  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  higher  education  in  recent  years. 
They  believe  its  future  progress  should  be  even  more  rapid.  To  this 
end  faults  and  deficiencies  should  be  recognized  in  order  that  they 
may  be  removed.  Especially  should  we  guard  ourselves  against  losing 
sight  of  the  grand  comprehensive  purpose  in  a  liberal  training  —  the 
development  of  strong  and  well-rounded  manhood.  It  has  been  our 
task  to  point  out  some  of  the  influences  which  often  impair  the  sym- 
metry and  the  strength  of  college  training.  We  cannot  too  carefully 
guard  against  these  tendencies.  But  as  the  evils  of  cramming  and 
mechanical  drill  have  been  eliminated  from  the  lower  schools  by 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  child,  rather  than  the  lesson,  in 
which  we  are  interested,  so  we  may  hope  to  eradicate  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  higher  life  of  our  colleges  by  remembering  that  character 
is  more  important  than  learning.  An  education  which  is  truly  liberal 
will  afiford  not  merely  a  body  of  well-assimilated  knowledge  but  will 
also  adorn  the  life  with  the  graces  of  refined  and  religious  character 
and  will  open  the  mind  to  all  truth. 

For  the  committee, 

John  E.  Bradley. 

William  F.  King. 

James  H.  Baker. 

A.  S.  Draper. 

S.  S.  Williams. 
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[Rbforted  by  John  E.  Bkadlby,  of  Illinoift.] 

Mr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  he  desired  to  point  out  some  of  the  tendencies  which  prevail,  largely  under 
the  leading  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  One  of  these  was  an  advance  in  the  average 
age  of  students  entering  college.  Formerly  it  was  16  or  17;  now  it  is  19  or  20. 
The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  correspondingly  advanced. 

Another  tendency,  growing  out  of  this,  is  for  young  men  of  limited  means  to 
cut  short  their  general  training,  and  go  directly  from  the  high  school  to  the 
professional  school.  Now  it  is  highly  desirable  to  get  back  to  the  early  condi- 
tions. But  how  to  do  it  is  the  problem.  Philadelphia  has  just  changed  her  high 
school  into  a  college  by  merely  adding  one  year  to  its  course.  Perhaps  the 
desired  solution  will  be  in  the  line  of  city  colleges.  Boys  are  now  kept  marking 
time  in  the  preparatory  schools  because  they  are  too  young  to  leave  home  to  go 
to  college. 

Mr.  B.  a,  Hinsdale  doubted  whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by 
Mr.  De  Garmo  would  prove  effective  outside  of  the  cities.     The  great  universities 
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have  large  numbers  of  undergraduate  students.  They  do  not  wish  to  diminish 
their  enrollment  by  dismissing  a  thousand  or  more  students.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  boys  can  be  fitted  for  college  younger,  but  is  it  well  for  them  to  go  to 
colleges  away  from  home  at  too  susceptible  an  age? 

The  subject  of  college  expenses  is  one  of  great  importance.  Garfield  told  the 
speaker  that  he  was  troubled  to  see  how  college  expenses  had  increased.  He 
believed  the  ideal  given  in  the  report,  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  should 
be  maintained  in  college  life.  The  type  of  the  American  college  has  gradually 
changed  from  the  cloister  life  of  the  old-time  English  university  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  present  day,  which  is  more  nearly  on  the  German  plan. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gilbert  believed  the  colleges  of  today  are  doing  excellent  work. 
He  thought  President  Garfield  must  have  been  misinformed.  Individual  cases 
no  doubt  occur  of  extravagance  in  college,  but  his  college-mates,  as  a  whole,  lived 
economically.  He  spent  all  he  cared  to  in  college,  and  his  expenses  were  only 
$600  a  year.  The  increase  of  expense  is  exaggerated.  The  golden  age  is  in  the 
future,  not  in  the  past. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  De  Garmo  he  did  not  believe  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  old  standards  of  admission.  The  present  standards  are  none  too  high 
and  the  students  are  none  too  old. 

Mr.  William  A.  Mowry  did  not  believe  extravagance  prevailed  among 
students.  Expenses  have  increased  everywhere.  Neither  did  he  think  the  length 
of  the  college  course  should  be  shortened  or  the  requirements  for  admission 
lowered.     Life  demands  more  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gove  said  that  we  do  not  care  to  live  in  the  past,  or  gauge  our  expendi- 
tures by  the  standards  of  the  past.  A  boy  in  college  ought  to  spend  $1000  a 
year  if  he  can  have  it.  Because  I  endured  hardships  and  struggles,  due  to 
conditions  forty  years  ago,  is  no  reason  why  my  boy  should  suffer  the  hard- 
ships of  bygone  days. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Williams  of  Cornell  University  expressed  his  obligations  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  for  putting  so  forcibly  a  protest  he  had  intended  to  make  against  an  idea 
that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  poor  but  talented  young  men  to  get  a 
college  education.  As  a  college  officer  he  had  occasion  to  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  but  rather  the  contrary;  for  great  numbers  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships are  now  open  to  such  men  which  in  earlier  days  were  little  known. 

While  as  a  member  of  the  committee  he  heartily  endorsed  all  that  it  had 
said,  he  was  inclined  to  emphasize  more  strongly  than  the  committee  had  done,  as 
highly  influential  elements  of  the  higher  life  of  colleges,  the  agency  of  those 
voluntary  associations  of  students  which  exist  in  most  colleges,  such  as  the 
Christian,  philosophic,  and  scientific  associations,  and  the  congresses  which  have 
so  usefully  superseded  the  old  debating  clubs,  and  afford  so  effective  means  for 
becoming  familiar  with   civics. 

While  agreeing  with  the  committee  in  its  estimate  of  the  value  of  personal 
relations  of  students  and  faculty,  he  believed  there  should  be  careful  avoidance 
of  all  that  would  interfere  with  the  independent  initiative  and  self-direction  of 
students.  A  young  man  should  carry  away  from  his  college  experiences  the 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  self-guidance  which  can  be  gained  only  by  leaving 
him  in  all  usual  cases  to  make  his  own  decisions,  and  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. 

He  was  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  were  playing, 
in  the  main,  a  beneficent  rpU  in  the  higher  life  of  the  college;  for  the  noteworthy 
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decline  in  the  silly  brutalities  once  so  prevalent  in  colleges  seems  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  fraternity  influence.  Possibly  quite  as  much  is  due  to  this  as  to  the 
student's  participation  in  college  government  of  which  guarded  mention  is  made 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  college  course  was  very 
important.  It  was  one  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  had  corresponded 
widely  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  he  had  found  a  widely  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  shorter  course.  He  would  not  attempt  to  decide  where  it 
should  be,  but  somewhere,  it  might  be  in  the  lower,  or  it  might  be  in  the  higher^ 
departments  of  study,  the  work  will  be  curtailed.  He  earnestly  believed  the 
influence  of  the  college  should  be  as  urged  in  the  report,  strongly  in  favor  of 
broad  Platonic  culture.  Premature  specializing  and  utilitarianism  should  be 
discouraged.  He  would  not  fetter  the  influence  of  the  college  by  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  perfunctory  college  exercises. 

Mr.  Dunton. — My  observation  does  not  cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
experience,  but  I  have  observed  enough  to  warrant  the  induction  that  a  mere 
change  of  name  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  thing  named.  I  have  had 
that  conclusion  verified  since  I  have  been  in  this  good  city.  Milk  in  small  pitch- 
ers is  called  cream,  but  I  find  that  milk  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  thin.  If  I 
am  right  in  my  induction,  it  follows  that  if  a  high  school  is  called  a  college,  and 
even  if  the  degree  of  A.  B,  is  given,  the  work  remains  the  same — it  is  just  as 
thin — and  the  real  difflculty  continues.  You  have  merely  re-named  the  high 
school  and  omitted  the  college. 


HOW   THE    WILL    COMBINES    WITH  THE  INTELLECT 
IN  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS  OF  KNOWING. 


BY    W.     T.    HARRIS,    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATION. 

PREFACE. 

The  most  important  portion  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  different  orders  of  knowing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  scale  of  powers  of  thought.  Some  would  call  these  faculties. 
The  weakest  stage  of  development  is  connected  with  mere  sense-per- 
ception; the  highest  stage  of  thinking  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  all  being.  Education  in  the  course  of  its 
progress  should  broaden  and  deepen  the  intellect;  it  should  make 
possible  the  thinking  of  greater  and  greater  combinations.  Hence  the 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  scale  of  thought,  and  know  how  to 
recognize  a  higher  order  from  a  lower  order.  Moreover,  he  should 
know  how  the  higher  order  develops  from  the  lower.  In  psychology 
these  stages  are  commonly  named  sense-perception,  understanding,  and 
reason,  technical  terms  derived  from  Coleridge  or  from  Kant.  Older 
psychology  named  them,  from  Aristotle,  sense-perception,  discursive 
reflection    (dtavota)^  and  theoretic  knowing,   or  the  knowing  of   the 
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divine  {Sriop^i),),  In  more  recent  psychology  we  may  find  the  three 
steps  described  as  (i)  sense-perception,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  things  or  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  —  which,  however,  is  described  as  a  knowledge  not  possible 
for  men. 

In  the  following  paper  I  have  described  six  stages  of  knowing. 
First,  simple  passive  reception  of  impressions  without  the  action  of 
the  will ;  second,  the  first  direction  of  the  intellect  by  the  will,  pro- 
ducing attention;  third,  the  second  action  of  the  will,  using  attention 
repeatedly  and  guiding  its  successive  acts — analysis;  fourth,  the  third 
intention  of  the  will,  which,  through  analysis,  discovers  relations  to 
other  objects  or  beings,  and  thus  discovers  relativity  or  the  relation 
of  dependence  upon  other  things.  This  last  is  called  synthesis.  The 
general  name,  reflection,  is  given  for  the  union  of  synthesis  and 
analysis,  and  this  is  our  fifth  step.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  traced 
the  orders  of  knowing  from  the  simplest  sense-perception  up  to  the 
highest  scientific  knowing.  There  is  a  sixth  order  of  knowing  which 
considers  the  action  of  independent  beings  or  wholes  and  formulates 
the  necessary  truths  concerning  the  totality  of  relative  beings  which 
belong  within  it. 

I  shall  omit  all  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  soul  known  as  feel- 
ing, considering  only  the  other  two  activities,  namely  will  and  intellect, 
except  in  so  far  as  to  say  here  that  feeling  may  be  considered  as  the 
embryonic  form  of  both  will  and  intellect.  On  the  side  of  desire 
feeling  moves  towards  the  will.  On  the  side  of  sensuous  impressions 
feeling  relates  itself  to  the  intellect.  It  is  evident  that  feeling  cannot 
be  educated  directly  in  itself,  but  only  mediately  through  the  intellect 
and  the  will.  The  will  is  trained  by  forming  habits;  the  intellect  is 
trained  by  developing  higher  orders  of  knowing.  When  a  habit  is 
formed  and  a  theoretical  view  is  reached  by  the  intellect  which  cor- 
responds to  that  habit,  it  will  happen  soon  that  feeling  will  come  to 
contain  the  contents  of  the  willing  and  knowing  in  the  form  of  imme- 
diate impulse  or  unconscious  tendency.  Therefore  the  feeling  can  be 
cultivated,  and  is  cultivated,  in  fact,  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  and  will. 

THE  SIX  ORDERS  OF   KNOWING. 

I.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  mind  is  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  self-activity  in  sense-perception;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
simply  receptive  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  The  moment  it 
attempts  to  guide  these  impressions,  or  to  reflect  on  them,  the  mind 
ascends  to  higher  forms  of  activity,  and  limits  the  scope  of  its  pas- 
sivity. 
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When  at  this  lowest  point  of  activity,  the  infinite  manifold  of 
objects  before  the  senses  engrosses  the  entire  attention.  One  object 
succeeds  another  in  controlling  the  focus  of  attention.  This  condi- 
tion of  mind  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  idiot,  who  is  successively 
attracted  by  one  object  after  another,  and  never  reflects  or  connects 
these  objects  by  the  thought  of  causality,  or  attempts  to  guide  his 
perceptions  and  make  them  a  consistent  whole.  The  contents  of  his 
mind  are,  therefore,  a  mass  of  sense-perceptions,  without  connection 
between  them. 

2.  Intellectual  culture  begins  when  the  will  first  commences  to  act 
on  the  senses.  Its  first  action  produces  what  is  called  attention. 
Attention  selects  one  subject  out  of  the  manifold  and  collects  the  vari- 
ous impressions  made  upon  its  senses,  while  it  willfully  neglects  the 
multitude  of  other  objects  that  are  in  its  presence  —  it  inhibits  the 
consideration  of  these  others.  Attention,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  name  of  the  first  union  of  the  will  with  the  intellect.  It  turns  the 
chaos  of  sense-impressions  into  a  system  by  connecting  them  about  a 
focus  arbitrarily  chosen. 

3.  Attention  gathers,  one  after  the  other,  the  sense-impressions 
that  proceed  from  the  particular  object,  and  it  discriminates  these. 
And  by  this  discrimination  it  separates  and  defines  the  object  from 
other  objects.  Hence  the  first  product  of  attention  is  analysis,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  analysis  the  second  product  of  the  union  of  the 
will  and  the  intellect.  By  analysis  the  sense  impressions  are  properly 
grouped  and  carefully  discriminated,  and  through  them  the  object  is 
defined. 

4.  Continued  analysis  discerns  in  the  isolated  object  the  influence 
of  other  objects.  To  recapitulate:  The  object  is  isolated  by  atten- 
tion ;  analysis  discriminates  and  deflnes  its  properties  and  qualities. 
Analysis  is  composed  of  repeated  acts  of  attention.  The  will  isolates 
the  object  and  excludes  others  from  it;  then  again  it  selects  a  portion 
of  this  object  for  its  minuter  attention,  excluding  the  rest  of  the 
object;  again  and  again  narrowing  its  attention  down  to  more  and 
more  limited  fields  of  observation,  it  approaches  the  simplest  ele- 
ments. This  is  analysis.  But  in  taking  account  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  the  object  it  discovers  its  (object's)  complication  with 
other  objects.  It  notes  the  reaction  of  other  objects  upon  the  object 
it  has  chosen  for  its  attention;  it  notes  evidences  within  the  object 
of  reaction  upon  other  objects.  This  result  of  repeated  analysis  is 
synthesis.  Thus  we  have  analysis  as  the  result  of  repeated  acts  of 
attention,  and  we  have  synthesis  as  the  result  of  repeated  acts  of  ana- 
lysis. 

5.  Synthesis,  then,  is  the  discovery  of  connections,  of  reciprocal 
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actions,  of  the  action  of  the  object  upon  other  objects,  and  of  the 
reaction  in  turn  of  these  objects  upon  it.  Synthesis,  then,  results  in 
the  discovery  of  relativity  —  a  system  of  relations  in  which  the  object 
stands  to  other  objects.  The  continuation  of  this  process  is  called 
reflection.  Reflection  consists  of  analysis  and  synthesis — the  descent 
to  the  elements  and  the  ascent  to  the  complex  interrelations  which 
form  the  constitution  of  the  object.  Here  I  use  analysis  and  synthesis 
as  applied  to  objects  of  experience.  This  activity  of  reflection  and  of 
its  separate  elements  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  called  the  under- 
standing by  some  schools  of  thought. 

Again,  naming  these  in  a  different  way,  we  can  say  that  these 
are  the  po'tencies  of  the  mind,  the  first  potence  being  attention  simple ; 
the  second  potence  being  analysis;  the  third  potence  synthesis;  the 
fourth  potence  reflection. 

Still  further,  if  we  regard  the  essential  personality  as  will  power, 
we  can  describe  the  various  stages  of  growth  thus  far  considered  as 
the  directing  of  the  will  or  personality  upon  its  intellect,  overcoming 
its  passivity,  and  directing  it  actively  towards  the  mastery  of  the 
world. 

6.  There  is  another  step  of  the  intellect  above. that  of  reflection 
just  described.  We  may  call  it  insight,  or  philosophic  knowing.  Just 
as  each  of  the  other  stages  of  knowing  arises  from  the  persistent  and 
systematic  use  of  the  lower  orders  of  knowing  by  the  will,  so  the  high- 
est, or  insight,  arises  from  the  systematic  use  of  reflection  through  the 
will.  Reflection  follows  out  relations  of  dependence  and  acknowl- 
edges relativity  as  its  highest  category.  Its  doctrine  is  that  each  thing 
depends  on  everything  else.  It  holds  that  all  knowledge  is  relative 
because  all  things  are  relative,  existing  in  a  system  of  mutual  depend- 
ence. The  final  result  of  this  process  of  reflection  is  to  reach  a  whole 
of  mutually  dependent  beings.  This  is  evident  when  one  considers 
that  when  reflection  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  dependence  is 
everywhere  present  among  things  it  is  able  to  state  its  principle  in  a 
universal  form;  and  hence  it  now  has  before  it  a  whole  —  to  it  there 
is  one  system  of  interdependent  things  in  time  and  space.  This  is  the 
summit  of  the  understanding. 

But  now  it  becomes  possible  to  discern  some  facts  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  whole.  This  order  of  knowing  is  called  reason  by  some 
psychologists.  For  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  knowledge,  take 
as  an  instance,  first,  the  insight  that  the  whole  cannot  be  dependent 
on  another  whole.  The  whole  must  be  independent.  Second,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  whole  must  be  self-active,  because  it  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility receive  its  causal  influence  from  another;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  it  must  originate  activity  within  itself  because  there  is  within 
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it  a  constant  process  of  dependence  and  interrelation,  causing  changes 
or  metamorphoses  of  integration  and  disintegration. 

This  predicate  of  self-activity,  applied  to  the  whole,  is  the  most 
important  conclusion  reached  in  this  higher  kind  of  knowing.  It  is 
very  important  to  get  this  clear.  And  yet  it  must  be  noted  as  a  fact 
that  the  scientific  stage  of  mind,  which  may  be  called  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  or  reflective  stage,  holds  itself  back  determinedly  from 
thinking  the  totality.  It  inhibits  that  thought.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  take  up  this  stage  of  thinking  have  definitely  adopted  the 
method  of  philosophical  thinking. 

The  following  review  of  the  points  named  will  assist  in  making 
clear  the  necessity  of  this  insight  into  self-activity.  Interrelation  or 
dependence  among  all  objects  in  time  and  space  necessarily  implies 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  whole  is  one  being.  Destroy  any  por- 
tion of  it,  and  you  change  all  of  the  constituent  parts  by  shutting 
out  a  portion  of  influence  that  exercised  an  effect  upon  these.  Sec- 
ondly, bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  is  not  dependent  upon  any- 
thing else,  one  may  see  that  it  is  essentially  the  originator  of  the 
movement  of  action  and  interaction  going  on  between  the  beings 
which  compose  this  whole. 

If  one  should  attempt  to  avoid  this  by  supposing  that  simple 
mechanical  interaction,  a  sort  of  persistent  motion  or  persistent  force, 
is  constantly  and  eternally  active  within  the  whole,  then  consideration 
must  be  invited  to  the  character  of  this  kind  of  perpetual  motion. 
Any  force,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  running  down  of  some  tension  that  has 
been  wound  up.  Any  force  is  therefore  essentially  dependent  upon 
an  opposite  force.  The  correlation  of  forces,  therefore,  as  a  whole, 
has  the  form  of  a  series  in  which  the  running  down  of  the  first  force 
(the  same  being  transmitted  to  each  successive  member  of  the  series) 
finally  winds  up  the  last  force  into  action,  and  that  one  winds  up  the 
first.  It  is  a  contrivance  of  such  a  kind  that  the  running  down  of  a 
force  effects  its  own  winding  up,  although  through  a  long  series  of  other 
forces.  Now  such  a  thought  as  this  is  absurd  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  relativity,  but  it  is  an  admission,  on  the  other  hand,  of  self-ac- 
tivity as  the  principle  of  the  whole.  Self-activity  can  always  reproduce 
a  new  tension  of  force ;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  forever  wind  up  its  ten- 
sion when  collapsed.  The  doctrine  of  correlation  of  forces  therefore 
has  (coiled  up  in  it  as  an  implication)  the  idea  of  self-activity  to  make 
it  possible.  Hence  the  stage  of  knowing  which  deals  with  the  nature 
of  a  whole  regards  self-activity  as  the  principle  of  explanation,  if  it  is 
logically  consistent. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  progressive  series  of  stages  of 
knowing,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect,  would 
at  first  be  supposed  to  lead  away  from  reality  towards  abstraction ;  or, 
in  other  words,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
otherwise.  The  higher  members  of  the  series  of  knowing  are  more 
adequate  and  reach  the  concrete  truth,  while  that  kind  of  knowing 
which  merely  knows  impressions  without  taking  cognizance  of  relations 
is  an  abstract  knowing,  because  it  deals  with  mere  dependent  things, 
properties,  and  qualities,  without  seizing  them  in  their  true  relations, 
whereas,  the  reflective  knowing  seizes  things  in  their  causal  relations, 
which  make  them  possible  and  sustain  them  in  being.  It  is  a  more 
concrete  kind  of  knowing,  therefore.  But  the  kind  of  knowing  which 
I  call  insight — which  explains  the  dependent  things  by  the  independ- 
ent whole  —  is  philosophic  or  theologic  knowing.  Its  aim  when  real- 
ized enables  one  to  see  each  thing  in  God's  final  purpose  in  the  uni- 
verse.    Hence  what  we  call  insight  deals  with  moral  purposes. 

2.  It  is  true  that  the  psychological  theory  of  these  kinds  of  know- 
ing is  apart  from  and  unnecessary  to  the  realization  of  the  kinds  of 
knov/ing  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  may  be  engaged  in 
analysis  without  knowing  that  it  is  analysis,  and  without  any  special 
information  regarding  the  nature  of  analysis.  Physiology  and 
hygiene  give  one  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tion, but  are  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of  those  functions. 
One  breathes  and  digests  quite  as  well  without  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  process.  But  such  scientific  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  pathologist.  So,  too,  one  pays  attention,  analyzes, 
reflects,  and  reasons,  without  knowing  scientifically  what  is  involved 
in  such  acts.  But  the  science  of  psychology  is  necessary  for  settling 
all  questions  of  educational  criticism.  To  see  the  complexity  of  the 
physiological  process  of  digestion  or  breathing  astonishes  us.  Still 
more  does  it  astonish  the  psychologist  when  he  for  the  first  time 
traces  out  the  complexity  of  the  most  ordinary  mental  processes.  The 
accumulation  of  one  act  upon  another,  each  higher  one  acting  upon  a 
lower  one,  is  a  continued  process  of  involution  which  seems  at  first 
wholly  incomprehensible.  But  complete  self-knowledge  implies  this 
knowledge  of  processes. 

3.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  will  unites  with  the  intellect  to  pro- 
duce attention,  analysis,  synthesis,  reflection,  and  insight.  We  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  necessity  of  the  will  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  first  three  of  these  activities.  It  is  obvious  enough  without  fur- 
ther discussion  that  reflection  is  possible  only  by  holding  back  through 
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the  will  the  mind  from  the  action  of  impressions  upon  the  senses.  It 
inhibits  direct  sense-perceptions  and  confines  itself  to  the  analyzing 
and  combining  past  sense-perceptions  recalled  by  the  memory. 

But  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect  is  most  manifest  in  the 
fourth  order  of  knowing,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  insight. 
For  the  inhibition  of  the  will  is  here  most  complete  and  thoroughgo- 
ing, for  the  will  drops  the  entire  field  of  experience,  together  with  its 
data  of  sense-perceptions,  and  commences  from  the  other  extreme  of 
the  order  of  being.  It  inquires  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  whole 
or  total,  and  finds  these  categories  of  independence  and  self-activity. 
It  uses  these,  and  applies  them  to  the  contents  of  experience  as  ulti- 
mate explanations. 

4.  Science  may  ascertain  that  a  thing  is,  and  expound  its  interrela- 
tions with  other  beings,  but  philosophy  and  theology  have  not 
explained  an  object  until  they  have  shown  its  place  in  the  purposing 
will  of  the  Absolute  First  Principle  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  philoso- 
phic knowing  begins  with  the  highest  presupposition  of  a  being,  and 
not  with  its  immediate  presentation  to  the  senses.  Science  thus  pro- 
ceeds from  the  incomplete  to  the  more  complete  and  towards  the 
absolute,  while  philosophy  and  theology  proceed  from  the  complete 
towards  the  incomplete,  following  the  creative  purpose. 

5.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  theory  here  pre- 
sented is,  that  the  will  as  a  self-determining  power,  uniting  itself  with 
the  intellect  in  the  ascending  series  of  attention,  analysis,  synthesis, 
reflection  and  insight,  approaches  at  each  step  nearer  and  nearer  to  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  itself. 

6.  Insight,  the  completest  order  of  knowing,  may  be  said  to  have 
as  its  object  pure  will;  for  a  self-active  whole  is  precisely  a  will. 
Hence  insight  is  self-consciousness  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term, 
for  the  self  as  will  perceives,  will,  or  a  self,  as  the  fundamental  being 
and  final  explanation  of  things.  It  is  only  this  kind  of  knowing 
(which  may  be  called  theistic  knowing)  that  can  recognize  truly  what 
is  involved  in  freedom  and  responsibility.  The  lower  order  of  know- 
ing, here  named  reflection,  which  deals  with  analysis  and  synthesis, 
and  arrives  at  nothing  beyond  universal  relativity,  cannot  consistently 
admit  the  idea  of  freedom  or  responsibility.  It  does  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  whole  or  a  self-active  being,  and  hence  cannot  conceive  of 
will  as  a  form  of  being. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Harris  remarked  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  printed  report:  This 
paper  does  not  attempt  to  do  anything  with  empirical  psychology;  it  is  a  study  in 
rational  psychology.  Rational  psychology  and  empirical  psychology  are  not 
substitutes  for  each  other;  both  are  essential.  An  important  thing  in  rational 
psychology  is  knowledge  of  the  different  stages  of  knowing.  This  knowledge 
is  necessary  for  the  teacher  as  a  canon  by  which  to  judge  the  stage  of  the  child's 
advancement,  and  in  order  to  avoid  over-emphasis  of  lower  stages. 

Mr.  Harris  then  reviewed  the  several  points  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Hinsdale. — Do  I  understand  Mr.  Harris  to  say  that  attention  is  always 
associated  with  will,  and,  if  so,  what  does  he  say  to  automatic  attention? 

Mr.  Harris. — I  put  the  automatic  attention  with  the  first,  the  least  rational 
stage  of  knowing. 

Mr. Hinsdale. — Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  mental  life  toward  automatism, 
and,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  will? 

Mr.  Harris. — The  whole  direction  of  mental  development  is  away  from 
automatism. 

Mr.  Baker. — We  should  give  principal  attention  in  this  direction  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  ladder.  We  are  all  substantially  agreed  about  the  lower  stages. 
We  differ  in  opinion  about  the  sixth  step.  The  sixth  kind  of  knowing  should  be 
emphasized  in  university  teaching,  and  recognized  in  the  requirements  for  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Mr.  De  Garmo. — This  ladder  might  apparently  be  a  guide  for  a  recitation, 
for  a  day's  work,  or  for  a  lifetime.  I  should  like  to  know  the  time  relations  in 
the  use  of  this  scale. 

Mr.  Harris,  referring  to  the  earlier  stage  of  his  discussion,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mill  and  Bain  stopped  short  of  Spencer,  who,  in  turn,  stopped 
short  of  the  sixth  step  of  knowing. 

Replying -to  Mr.  De  Garmo,  Mr. Harris  said:  Some  people  remain  practically 
in  the  first  stages  of  knowing  all  their  lives.  Some  men  arrive  at  the  sixth  stage 
of  knowing  after  fifty.  This  paper  was  not,  however,  written  to  supply  a  pro- 
gramme, but  to  furnish  a  canon  for  the  judgment  of  mental  growth  and  methods 
of  development. 

Mr.  De  Garmo. — Are  not  all  these  stages  of  knowing  present  in  every  one 
every  day? 

Mr.  Harris. — Not  in  those  who  have  not  reached  the  higher  stages. 

Mr.  Hinsdale. — In  dealing  with  subjects  which  do  not  attract  interest  there 
is  at  first  a  comparatively  intense  effort  of  the  will.  Later  on  these  processes 
involved  become  easier.  Is  this  greater  ease  a  result  of  the  strengthening  of  the 
transcendental  will,  or  is  it  the  result  of  acquired  automatism?  We  want  to 
develop  a  certain  amount  of  automatism,  but  we  want  always  to  strengthen  the 
will  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

.    Mr.  Harris. — Automatism  is  an  important  thing,  but  it  does  not  affect  this 
ladder. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale. — How  are  we  to  get  the  values  of  automatism,  and  at  the 
same  time  grow  toward  freedom? 

Mr.  Harris. — Automatism  does  not  belong  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Dk  Garmo  renewed  his  question  as  to  the  time  relations  of  the  scale, 
which  he  thought  important  in  relation  to  the  question  of  correlation.  Mr.  Harris 
agreed  with  the  view  that  the  higher  stages  of  knowing  are  to  be  found  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  lower. 

Mr.  Soldan  distinguished  between  definition  of  will  as  exemplified  in  a  con- 
scious volition  which  is  always  preceded  and  associated  with  an  idea,  and  the 
Schopenhauer  view  of  will  as  force  in  nature  and  impulse  in  men.  He  did  not 
understand  the  paper  to  deny  place  and  importance  to  automatism.  With  regard 
to  the  sixth  stage  of  knowing,  he  said:  Without  denying  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
cendental will,  I  am  not  sure  of  the  inference  by  which  one  would  proceed  from 
the  fact  of  such  a  transcendental  totality  to  its  self-activity. 

Mr.  Dunton. — I  have  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Harris's  paper  and  with  hisable 
extemporaneous  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  which  the  paper  sets  forth.  I  find 
no  trouble  in  translating  his  paper  into  the  nomenclature  of  my  own  pedagogical 
instruction.  I  believe  a  clear  insif^ht  into  the  diffeient  kinds  of  mental  action 
and  their  dependence  upon  one  another  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  science  of 
teaching.  Many  teachers  confuse  their  pupils  by  requiring  them  to  attempt  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  order;  but  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  this  paper 
keeps  them  in  a  consistent  course.  There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  mind  and  in  its  grasp  of  the  truths  of  any  subject;  and  this  order  must  be 
followed,  if  the  pupil  is  to  see  clearly.  The  relation  of  the  action  of  the  will  to 
intellectual  action  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  is  not  what  we  decide 
for  the  pupil  that  sets  him  forward  in  his  development,  but  rather  the  voluntary 
effort  that  he  himself  makes.  Keep  him  at  the  work  for  which  he  has  the  power 
and  keep  him  self-active,  and  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  for  his  most  rapid 
progress  in  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  character. 

Mr.  Fairchild  asked  what  stage  the  scientist  has  reached  who  constructs  the 
atomic  theory. 

Mr.  Harris  replied  that  atomism  is  the  philosophy  which  makes  the  sensible 
world  transcendental.  It  is  the  philosophic  idealization  of  the  lowest  kind  of 
knowing. 

Mr.  Hinsdale  restated  his  question  concerning  automatism. 

Mr.  Harris — We  must  use  each  step  as  a  means  to  the  next.  To  this  end 
each  step  becomes  in  turn  automatic. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Harris  said  that  to  each  of  the  three  main  stages  of  know- 
ing there  corresponds  a  philosophy:  to  the  first  the  philosophy  of  Atomism;  to 
the  second  the  philosophy  of  Substance,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Spinoza;  to  the 
third  the  philosophy  of  Personality. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON  SCHOOL   S ANITA 
TION,  HYGIENE,  AND   PHYSICAL    TRAINING. 


BY  WILLIAM    A.    MOWRY,    HYDE    PARK,   MASS.,   CHAIRMAN. 

We  are  living  in  an  educational  age.  The  electric  light  is  turned 
in  full  blaze  upon  the  schoolroom.  The  American  system  of  public 
schools  is  under  discussion  and  subject  to  criticism  everywhere. 

Within  a  few  years  past  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
important  improvements  have  been  introduced  which  have  afifected  all 
grades  and  all  phases  of  educational  work.  The  curriculum  has  been 
materially  modified.  The  colleges  are  enlarging  and  developing  their 
work  on  every  side.  They  have  demanded  a  more  extended  prepara- 
tion from  the  secondary  schools.  In  turn,  the  high  schools  and 
academies  have  required  larger  and  better  preparation  from  below. 
The  ''enlargement  and  enrichment"  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  the  result.  These  transitions  are  hardly 
yet  settled  into  permanence. 

In  methods  of  instruction  the  changes  have  been,  if  possible,  greater 
still.  The  preparation  of  teachers  has  received  renewed  and 
enlarged  attention.  Schaol  architecture,  especially  in  the  large  cities, 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  work  of  supervision  has  now 
entered  upon  new  lines,  where  its  importance  is  beginning  to  be  prop- 
erly appreciated. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  within  the  present  generation  important 

improvements  have  been  made  all  along  the  line  of  public  school  work. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  the  discussion  and  all  the  improvements 

in  these  different  directions,  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  school 

sanitation.     The  public  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 

health  should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  work  of  education. 

In  the  new  palatial  schoolhouses  lately  built,  much  attention  has  been 

given  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  but  the  old  schoolhouses 

are  vastly  in  the  majority,  and  they  remain  just  as  bad,  and  a  little 

worse,  than  formerly.     It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  but  few,  even 

among  the  educators  themselves,  are  aware  how  horrible  the  hygienic 

and  sanitary  conditions  are,  all  over  the  country.     Here  and  there  a 

few  thoughtful  persons  observe  the  facts  and  speak  out  plainly  and 

forcibly.     Too  often,    however,   their   words  are  as   the    idle   wind. 

Sometimes  nothing  is  done;  often  only  spasmodic  efforts  are  put  forth 

to  improve  the  situation.     In  the  city  of  Boston  the  present  mayor 

has  lately  inquired  into  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolhouses, 
29 
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and  has  found  them  so  objectionable  that  he  has  recommended  borrow- 
ing the  money  and  making  an  appropriation  of  ^$300,000  to  secure 
for  them  better  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilation.  The  city  council 
has  already  voted  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  this  purpose.  Throughout 
the  whole  country  the  deplorable  hygienic  state  of  the  schoolhouses  is 
such  as  to  demand  serious  attention  and  prompt  relief.  It  may  not 
be  deemed  improper  just  here  to  state  that  this  report  embodies  the 
results  of  somewhat  careful  and  extended  study  of  this  subject  for 
many  years,  especially  in  respect  to  '* Floor  space  and  air  space," 
**Quantity  of  light,"  and  **School  desks  and  seats." 


TOO  LITTLE   FLOOR  SPACE  AND  AIR  SPACE. 

Some  years  ago  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  concerning  the  amount  of  floor  space  and  air  space,  per 
pupil,  in  the  schoolhouses.  In  one  large  eastern  city,  having  more 
than  1200  schoolrooms,  it  was  found  that  the  average  of  all  the  rooms 
gave  less  than  seven  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  less  than  ninety 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil.  Several  cities  showed  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  ten  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  less  than  100  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil,  and  only  one  or  two  cities  at  that  time, 
in  the  whole  country,  gave,  on  an  average,  sufficient  floor  space  or 
air  space.  Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  existing  conditions  in 
these  respects  know  full  well  what  a  crying  evil  this  is.  Little  child- 
ren huddled  together  six  hours  a  day  in  the  Schoolroom  with  only  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  one,  breathing 
the  air  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allowed  to 
each  one,  with  a  totally  inadequate  supply  of  fresh  air  from  all  sources 
is  a  crime  against  nature,  and  the  conditions  are  aggravated  by  com- 
pulsory laws  in  many  states  obliging  the  children  to  attend  the 
schools. 

The  authorities  of  Paris  twenty  years  ago  claimed  that  each  pupil 
should  have  from  250  to  280  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  with  a  change  of 
from  400  to  500  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  estimate  is  far  too  small. 
They  also  stated^  that  **any  heating  apparatus  that  does  not  provide 
for  regular  change  of  air  in  some  form  is  injurious  to  health."  Dr. 
Buck  of  New  York  asserts  that  **we  expire  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  requiring  200  times  that  amount  of  fresh  air 
to  dilute  it  to  a  health  basis,  or  3,500  cubic  feet  per  hour."  The  lead- 
ing modern  writers  vary  in  their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  fresh 
air  supply  needed,  their  figures  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,500  cubic  feet 
per  hour  for  each  person.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  neces- 
sary floor  space  for  each  pupil  in  a  schoolroom  should  not  be  less  than 
twenty-five  square  feet,  and  with  the  best  ventilating  appliances  every 
schoolroom  should  furnish  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil. 
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The  overcrowding  of  children  into  small  schoolrooms  with  alto- 
gether insufficient  ventilation  is  a  crying  evil  which  has  been  often 
mentioned  and  frequently  discussed,  yet  very  little  relatively  has  been 
done  to  correct  it. 

A  father  called  at  a  schoolropm  one  day  to  see  his  little  girl.  She 
was  not  a  strong  child ;  had  weak  lungs  and  was  otherwise  delicate. 
The  father  had  endeavored  to  keep  the  best  hygienic  conditions  about 
her.  He  had  taken  particular  pains  to  have  her  sleeping-room  well 
ventilated,  and  to  keep  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Of 
that  schoolroom  the  father  afterward  said:  "It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
of  that  odor  now ;  and  my  little  girl  had  been  in  there  breathing  that 
air  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  teacher  did  not  know  the  air  was 
insufferable.  No,  indee'd,  she  had  been  breathing  it  with  the  rest,  and 
was  used  to  it;  but  to  one  going  in  from  the  pure  air  out  of  doors  it 
was  simply  horrible ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  There  were  per- 
haps fifty  pupils  there,  breathing  the  same  air  over  and  over,  some  of 
the  children  were  not  over-clean,  and  some  affected  with  incipient 
diseases  that  made  the  exhalations  from  their  lungs  dangerous.**  Yet 
even  in  such  vile  conditions  the  teacher  must  expect  her  pupils  to  be 
attentive  and  quick  of  understanding. 

QUANTITY    OF    LIGHT. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  schoolroom  should  be  well 
lighted,  yet  everybody  knows  that  not  all  schoolrooms  are  well  lighted. 
Even  at  this  late  day  we  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
best  lighting  for  the  schoolroom. 

1.  We  shall  all  doubtless  agree  that  there  should  be  no  windows  in 
front  of  the  pupils  when  studying  at  their  desks. 

2.  Many  believe  that  there  should  be  no  windows  behind  the 
pupils,  which  would  thus  face  the  teacher's  desk.  Those  who  would 
allow  such  windows  generally  limit  the  light  entering  from  the  rear  to 
one-third  of  that  entering  from  the  side. 

3.  Some  experts  insist  that  the  best  lighting  requires  windows  at 
the  pupil's  left  side,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  schoolroom. 

Then  as  to  the  quantity  of  glass.  Very  few  schoolhouses  have  too 
much  light.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  surface  of  the  window- 
glass  should  be  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  floor, 
and  that  no  pupil  should  sit  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  windows. 
The  location  of  the  windows  is  also  a  matter  of  importance.  No 
schoolroom  should  be  less  than  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  top 
of  the  windows  should  be  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  room.  The 
windows  should  then  be  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  height. 

A  serious  evil,  frequently  found  is  the  custom  of  using  Venetian 
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shades,  or  blinds  with  swivel  slats.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  the 
eyes  than  partially  cutting  off  the  light  while  allowing  narrow  beams 
of  it  to  stream  in  through  the  slats.  The  best  method  of  shutting 
out  the  sunlight  is  by  semi-opaque  curtains,  and  blinds  with  fixed 
slats. 

Severe  charges  are  frequently  made  by  oculists  against  the  schools. 
They  assert  that  studying  injures  the  eyes,  and  that  the  schoolroom 
is  responsible  for  numerous  cases  of  defective  eyesight.  Doubtless 
in  many  instances  these  charges  are  true.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
be  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  to  good  eyesight.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
under  proper  conditions  the  reverse  is  true.  The  evils  complained 
of  are  chiefly  the  result  of  wrongly  constructed  schoolhouses  and  bad 
seating.  Many  illustrations  of  this  statement  could  be  given.  In  a 
school  of  200  boys  located  in  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  examinations 
were  made  some  years  since  which  tend  to  show  that  under  proper 
conditions  school  work  is  not  deleterious  to  the  eyesight.  A  new 
schoolhouse  had  been  built  with  due  regard  to  proper  light.  In  every 
room  the  light  came  in  upon  the  left  side  of  the  pupils.  The  surface 
of  the  window  glass  was  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the 
floor.  No  seats  were  placed  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the 
windows.  The  top  of  the  windows  was  twelve  feet  from  the  floor. 
An  eminent  oculist  examined  the  eyes  of  the  200  boys,  and  made  a 
careful  record  of  their  condition.  Two  years  later  a  second  examina- 
tion, and  two  years  after  that  a  third  examination  was  made.  The 
result  showed  that  in  general,  the  condition  of  the  eyes  was  better  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years  than  at  the  beginning.  A  few  cases  of 
myopia  existed,  but  the  increase  of  the  difiiculty  during  these  four 
years  was  less  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  boys  of  the  same  age. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  such  examinations  of  the  condition  of 
pupils*  eyes  should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  cities 
of  our  country. 

'/  HEATING    AND    VENTILATION. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilating  schoolhouses.  As  to  the  matter  of  ventila- 
tion, while  a  few  principles  have  been  established,  yet,  in  the  main, 
we  are  all  afloat  and  out  on  an  open  sea.  Nobody  yet  understands 
ventilation,  and  that  is  one  of  the  arts  to  be  developed  and  carried  to 
perfection  by  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  some  permanent  and  constant  power  is  essential  to  the 
successful  ventilation  of  buildings.  No  system  should  be  employed 
which  does  not  furnish  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  to  each  room. 
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What  the  proper  supply  should  be  has  already  been  indicated  under 
the  head  of  ** Floor  Space  and  Air  Space." 

In  regard  to  the  heating  of  schoolhouses  it  ought  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  principle  and  agreed  to  by  every  educator,  that  no  system  should 
be  employed  which  does  not  furnish  the  heat  by  indirect  radiation. 
Whether  from  furnaces,  steam  pipes,  or  hot  water  pipes,  fresh  air 
should  be  heated  and  sent  into  the  schoolroom  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  answer  the  demands  both  of  heating  and  ventilation.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  school- 
room there  must  be  ventiducts  sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  the  viti- 
ated air.  Mr.  Ross  Turner  says:  **As  a  rule,  I  have  found  school- 
houses  z/W^r^/^r^w  and  ai^erheated.''  The  overheating  of  schoolrooms 
is  altogether  too  common,  and  frequently  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher. 
Ordinarily  the  temperature  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  kept  not  over 
sixty-eight  degrees. 

CLEANLINESS. 

If  an  artist  like  Mr.  Turner  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  schoolrooms 
he  will  certainly  say  that  they  are  **underclean. "  Indeed,  if  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  God  has  been  banished 
from  many  schoolrooms.  This  uncleanliness  is  proverbial,  yet  we  go 
right  along  keeping  the  schools  year  in  and  year  out  in  these  same 
unclean  houses.  Can  any  question  be  more  important  than  this: 
**How  to  make  our  public  schools  cleaner  and  more  wholesome,  and 
our  school  children  happier  and  better  mannered?" 

A  committee  of  the  Society  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  recently 
made  a  report  upon  this  subject,  in  which  they  say: 

'* Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  methods  of  ventilation  are  reported  as 
not  working  well.  *  *  *  In  a  few  cases  the  shafts  from  sanitaries 
and  classrooms  have  their  outlets  at  the  same  point,  with  the  conse- 
quent result  that  back  drafts  bring  the  doubly  vitiated  air  back  to 
classrooms.  *  *  *  Fifty-nine  schoolhouses  had  never  been 
washed  since  built,  in  a  period  of  years  ranging  from  fifty  down  to 
fjyg  ♦  ♦  ♦  Skirts  and  underclothes  are -filthy  at  the  end  of  one 
day." 

A  superintendent  of  schools  in  an  eastern  city,  on  visiting  a  school- 
room one  day,  found  the  air  too  much  heated.  On  speaking  to  the 
teacher  about  it,  she  said  she  could  not  help  it. 

**Can  you  not  close  the  registers?" 

**They  are  closed,"  she  replied. 

**Can  you  not  open  the  windows?" 

*'It  is  not  allowable;  the  pupils  will  take  cold." 

"Then  march  them  around  the  room  while  the  windows  are  opened, 
until  the  air  is  changed." 
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I  cannot,*'  she  said. 

Why  not?*' 

It  will  kick  up  such  a  dust  that  we  cannot  breathe." 
The  superintendent  replied,  **I  think  we  will  try  it.**  He  did. 
The  windows  were  opened,  and  the  scholars  were  marched  around  the 
room  until  such  a  dust  was  created  that  coughing  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  It  was  an  old  schoolhouse,  perhaps  fifty  years  old, 
and  the  superintendent  said  he  had  never  known  the  floors  to  be 
washed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  state  of  things  exists  only 
in  one  section  of  the  country.  Look  into  the  matter,  good  friends,  in 
your  neighborhood,  and^it  is  to  be  feared  you  will  find  the  same  evils 
to  some  extent  existing  there. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  discuss  all  the  branches 
of  this  great  subject,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points 
where  the  remedy  is  easily  apparent  and  a  marked  improvement  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  made.  They  desire  to  give  the  greatest  promi- 
nence to  the  following  topic — **School  Desks  and  Seats'* — and  to 
make  it  the  principal  subject  of  their  report: 

SCHOOL    DESKS    AND    SEATS. 

The  proper  seating  of  the  schoolroom  is  to-day  certainly  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  of  greater 
consequence  than  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation;  but  possibly  just 
here  the  educators  of  America  and  the  people  at  large  are  more  back- 
ward and  less  successful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
rising  generation  than  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  school  hygiene. 
It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  the  father 
of  the  present  president  of  Harvard  University,  made  a  report  to  the 
Boston  School  Board  on  school  hygiene.  In  that  report  he  said: 
**More  care  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
than  is  bestowed  upon  the  health  of  the  children  we  send  to  our 
schools."  He  insists  that  **it  is  the  duty  of  parents,  and  those  who 
act  for  them,  to  take  care  that  the  schoolroom  shall  be  a  place  where 
children  may  acquire  the  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties  without 
having  their  physical  organizations  disturbed  or  their  vital  powers 
.debilitated  by  a  constrained  position  or  an  impure  atmosphere. **  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  sixty  years  which  have  passed  since  this 
report  was  made  have  not  entirely  remedied  the  difficulty  which  at  that 
time  seemed  so  great.  Forty  years  after  Dr.  Eliot's  report  Superin- 
tendent Philbrick  insisted  that  **we  ought  to  aim  not  merely  to  avoid 
injuring  the  health  of  pupils  while  carrying  on  their  instruction  in  our 
schools,  but  to  increase  their  physical  health,  strength  and  beauty; 
for  complete  physical  health  and  development  is  essential  to  the  truest 
and  best  intellectual  results  in  education."     Very  much  of  the  school 
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seating  now  employed  in  the  United  States  may  truthfully  be  charac- 
terized as  execrable.  We  have  doubtless  begun  to  improve ;  indeed, 
the  beginning  was  a  long  time  ago;  but  today  we  have  only  made  the 
beginning.  The  people  would  appear  to  be  in  entire  ignorance  upon 
the  question,  and  experts  in  education  are  sometimes  but  little  in 
advance  of  the  people.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  rapid 
improvement  in  this  direction  are  various.  The  greatest  sin  is  the  sin 
of  ignorance,  of  which  all  are  guilty.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
may  know  far  more  concerning  these  matters  than  the  people,  but 
their  knowledge  is  nugatory  because  it  is  discredited.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  are  allowed  to  say  how  a  schoolhouse  shall  be  built  or  how 
a  room  shall  be  seated.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder,  in  a  pamphlet  upon 
the  **Seating  of  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools,**  published  four  years 
ago,  described  the  method  ordinarily  pursued  at  the  present  day,  of 
providing  seats  and  desks  for  new  schoolhouses.  This  is  what  he 
says: 

A  schoolhouse  is  built  and  ready  for  seats.  The  commissioner  of  public 
buildings,  or  his  assistant,  having  ascertained  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  in  each  room,  sends  an  order  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  school  furniture  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  hold  the  contract  for  the 
current  year  to  seat  and  desk  the  building.  The  manufacturer,  knowing  approx- 
imately the  ages  of  the  children  who  will  attend  a  school  of  the  given  grade, 
provides  desks  and  seats  as  he  sees  fit,  furnishing  one,  two,  or  three  sizes  to  a 
single  room,  as  he  is  inclined,  or  as  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  head  master 
of  the  school. 

How  does  the  manufacturer  determine  the  sizes  that  shall  be  sent  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  certain  ages?  After  corresponding  and  talking  with  those 
who  have  supplied  for  many  years  large  cities,  including  Boston,  with  school  furni- 
ture, I  find  it  impossible  to  learn  how  the  standard  of  the  height  of  desk  and  chair 
has  been  determined.  Some  of  the  recent  manufacturers  have  a  scale  of  desks 
which  is  arbitrary,  and  based  on  no  accurate  data  whatever.  The  scale  is  ar- 
ranged with  convenient  differences  in  size,  and  assigned  to  different  ages,  irre- 
spective of  height  and  growth. 

We  have  discarded  the  long  desks  and  long  plank  seats  behind 
them,  and  have  adopted  the  single  desk  and  single  seat  system.  We 
shall  never  discard  the  single  desk  and  seat.  Within  a  few  years  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  both  in  America  and  Europe,  to  the  production 
of  adjustable  desks  and  seats.  This  is  a  great  gain.  The  adjustability, 
however,  as  yet  has  proceeded  only  so  far  as  the  height  of  the  seat 
and  the  height  of  the  desks  are  concerned.  Adjustable  desks  and 
seats  ought  to  be  provided  everywhere.  It  may  not  be  economy  to 
displace  all  existing  desks  and  seats  and  replace  them  with  those 
which  are  adjustable,  but  at  least  a  few  of  them  might  forthwith  be 
placed  in  every  schoolroom.  The  adjustable  seat  and  desk  is  an 
important   invention,    and  the  manufacturers   are  entitled   to  great 
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credit  for  producing  them  and  urging  upon  the  community  their  adop- 
tion. 

Go  into  almost  any  schoolroom  in  the  land,  and  you  will  find  child- 
ren sitting  upon  seats  entirely  unsuitable.  Some  are  too  low,  so  that 
they  cannot  sit  with  comfort.  Often  the  seat  is  too  high,  and  the 
little  children's  feet  are  dangling  in  the  air.  Still  further,  if  the  seat 
should  happen  to  be  adapted  to  the  pupil,  the  desk  may  not  be.  The 
height  of  the  seat  should  be  governed  by  the  distance  between  the  floor 
and  the  knee,  and  the  height  of  the  desk  above  the  seat  by  the 
length  of  the  body,  or  rather  by  the  position  of  the  elbows  when  the 
forearm  is  placed  upon  the  desk.  Children  with  long  lower  limbs  will 
require  higher  seats,  but  only  those  with  long  bodies  will  need  higher 
desks  than  others.  The  adjustability  of  desks  and  seats  has  as  yet 
been  attempted  only  in  one  direction — simply  the  height.  It  leaves 
entirely  out  of  consideration  all  the  other  questions  pertaining  to 
school  seating.  Dr.  Scudder,  in  his  report  already  referred  to,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  That  the  present  method  of  seating  is  at  fault,  in  that  children  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  desks  unsuited  to  them. 

2.  That  this  method  of  seating  tends  to  the  production  of  permanent 
deformity  of  the  spine. 

3.  That  the  poor  seating  in  our  schools  has  not  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
emphasized  by  orthopedic  surgeons  as  a  cause  of  spinal  deformities. 

4.  That  a  larger  number  of  different  sized  desks  and  seats,  or  adjustable 
desks  and  seats  should  be  provided  for  each  schoolroom. 

5.  That  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  erect  positions,  both  in  sitting  and  standing. 

6.  That  having  greater  variety  in  sizes  of  seats  and  desks,  and  recognizing 
the  danger  of  malpositions  in  sitting,  great  care  should  be  used  to  seat  each  child 
before  a  desk  and  in  a  chair  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper  size. 

7.  That  the  desk  should  be  low  enough  to  just  allow  the  bent  elbow  to  touch 
it  when  the  hand  is  raised  to  write  without  raising  the  shoulder  or  tilting  the 
trunk. 

8.  That  the  chair  should  permit  easy  contact  of  the  whole  sole  of  the  shoe 
with  the  floor  when  the  child  sits  well  back  in  the  seat. 

9.  That  foot-rests  should  be  used  more  than  at  present,  not  only  to  support 
the  foot  and  leg,  but  to  give  a  feeling  of  support  to  the  whole  trunk,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  slipping  forward  of  the  buttocks  upon  the  chair,  causing  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  bad  postures. 

10.  That  the  present  system  of  gymnastics  in  use  in  the  public  schools  will 
help  to  overcome  slight  tendencies  to  deformity  which  might  go  unchecked  and 
lead  to  disastrous  results. 

These  results  do  not  all  flow  from  the  simple  matter  of  height  of 
desk  and  chair.  A  very  important  point  is  the  distance  between  the 
back  of  the  chair  and  the  edge  of  the  desk.     Throughout  the  whole 
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country,  with  but  few  exceptions,  this  distance  is  too  great.  The 
average  child  of  five  or  six  years  requires  a  space  between  the  back  of 
the  chair  and  the  desk  of  seven  to  eight  inches.  In  order  to  have 
freedom  of  movement,  this  space,  for  the  youngest  children  in  school, 
should  be  nine  inches.  Many  a  primary  schoolroom  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  will  show  this  distance  to  be  twelve  inches  and  over, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  even  as  great  as  sixteen  inches.  In  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  the  largest  distance  ordinarily  required  between 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  edge  of  the  desk  should  not  exceed  thir- 
teen inches.  The  true  scale,  therefore,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  high  school,  would  range  only  from  nine  to  thirteen  inches.  Think 
of  a  little  child,  whose  body  from  front  to  back  measures  but  eight 
inches,  sitting  upon  a  seat  with  twelve  or  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches 
space  between  the  desk  and  the  chair  back.  How  shall  the  child  sit? 
If  he  is  to  sit  back  in  the  chair,  as  he  ought  to  sit,  he  will  be  too  far 
away  from  the  desk  for  study  or  writing.  If  he  brings  his  body  into 
a  proper  position  for  using  the  desk,  either  in  writing  or  as  a  rest  for 
his  book,  he  must  sit  upon  the  mere  front  edge  of  his  seat.  More- 
over, what  temptations  this  condition  of  things  offers  for  sliding  the 
body  downwards  under  the  desk,  and  sitting  with  his  shoulders  only 
against  the  chair  back. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  this  council  is  respectfully  called 
to  this  great  evil.  If  the  seat  were  as  near  the  desk  as  it  should  be  a 
large  proportion  of  the  evils  resulting  from  incorrect  seating  would 
be  obviated.  The  children  would  not  only  be  compelled  to  sit 
upright,  but  would  find  this  position  more  agreeable.  Your  commit- 
tee are  convinced  that  a  large  part  of  the  curvature  of  the  spine  which 
physicians  charge  upon  the  schoolroom  would  be  prevented  if  the  seat 
were  placed  sufficiently  near  the  desk. 

THE    SCHOOL    DESK — ITS     USES. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  desk  in  the  school- 
room has  several  different  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  used  for 
placing  upon  it  the  paper,  the  book,  or  the  slate  for  writing,  and  its 
present  construction  is  evidently  with  this  primarily  before  the  mind. 

Its  top  is  flat,  and  inclined  toward  the  pupil  at  just  that  angle 
which  is  considered  the  best  for  writing. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  desk  is  even  more  constantly  used  to 
hold  the  book  in  studying.  It  is  just  here  that  the  ordinary  construe- 
tion  fails  to  meet  the  purpose  required.  It  has  not  the  adjustability 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  book  be  placed  flat  upon  the  desk  the  child 
must  bend  over  in  order  to  read  the  page.  If  he  sits  upright,  he  must 
hold  the  book  upon  the  desk  or  against  its  edge  with  his  hands.     In 
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this  case,  the  book  may  be  too  near  the  eye,   or  too  far  from  it. 
Hence,  for  this  purpose,  the  construction  of  the  desk  is  faulty. 

The  effect  of  work  in  the  schoolroom  upon  the  eyes  has  already 
been  considered.  The  deleterious  strain  upon  the  eyesight  arises 
principally  from  abnormal  conditions.  Whenever  the  book  is  used, 
it  should  be  held  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  vision,  and  at  a  proper  height  to  secure  the  best  effect  of 
the  light  upon  the  page.  The  ordinary  school  desk  fails  in  every 
particular  to  meet  these  requirements.  Here  is  a  necessity  for  adjust- 
ment of  more  importance  than  the  regulation  of  the  height  of  seat 
and  desk.  It  would  seem  necessary  to  transform  by  some  ingenious 
process,  the  writing  table  into  a  reading  desk.  If  some  educator  who 
is  endowed  with  the  proper  inventive  mechanical  instinct  will  present 
to  the  public  a  simple  and  successful  device  which  shall  easily  and 
thoroughly  make  this  transposition,  so  that  the  new  desk  shall  hold 
the  book  at  the  right  distance  from  the  pupil's  eyes,  at  the  right 
height  and  at  the  right  slant,  at  the  same  time  inclining  him — in  fact, 
compelling  him  —  to  sit  upright  in  a  natural  and  healthful  position, 
he  will  be  a  public  benefactor. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that,  with  all  our  committees  of  ten  and  of  fifteen, 
we  have  never  had  a  committee  of  experts  on  school  desks  and  seats 
in  our  country.  If  the  school  men,  the  doctors,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  school  furniture  could  be  induced  to  work  together  for  this  end, 
this  valuable  invention  would  not  long  be  delayed.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hart- 
well,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Boston  School  Board,  says: 

The  failure  of  American  manufacturers  of  school  furniture,  hitherto  to  keep 
pace  with  their  European  confrhres  seems  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
received  but  little  aid  and  stimulus  from  the  studies  and  recommendations  of 
American  surgeons,  oculists,  mechanical  engineers,  and  school  officials;  all  of 
whom  have  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  problem  of  school 
seating. 

Several  devices  of  this  kind,  none  of  which  have  proved  quite  satis- 
factory, have  already  appeared.  The  Chauncy  Hall  desk,  in  Boston, 
has  been  in  use  in  that  school  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Dr.  Hart- 
well,  in  speaking  of  this  desk,  says:  ** Though  a  marked  improvement 
on  its  predecessors,  and  most  of  its  contemporaries,  it  has  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  manufacturers  and  inventors,  and  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  ignored  by  school  authorities.** 

A  desk  of  peculiar  construction  has  also  been  in  use,  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  School  at  Providence,  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
has  been  regarded  with  favor  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  This  desk 
has  a  box  and  lid,  and  the  top  conforms  in  appearance  to  the  ordinary 
high  school  lid-desk.     When  it  is  to  be  used  for  study  the  lid  is  trans- 
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formed  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  device  into  a  book  rest.  The  lid, 
which  is  raised  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is  cut  into  two  parts  by  a 
break,  crosswise  of  the  desk,  ^ith  hinges  underneath.  Let  the  lid  be 
raised  and  the  front  part  doubled  downward  till  it  strikes  the  top  of 
the  desk.  A  little  book  rest  from  Within  is  moved  upward  into  place, 
against  which  the  lower  edge  of  the  book  is  placed.  The  front  part 
of  the  sloping  lid  holds  this  book  in  its  proper  position,  at  the  right 
distance  from  the  eye,  the  right  height,  and  at  the  right  slant.  A 
simple  edge  upon  the  book  rest  holds  the  leaves  back.  The  pupil  is 
inclined,  for  his  own  comfort,  to  sit  upright,  his  back  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  back  of  the  chair,  his  feet  squarely  upon  the  floor,  his 
hands  at  liberty  to  turn  the  leaves,  and  the  book  is  invariably  held  in 
the  best  position  for  the  healthful  use  of  his  eyes.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  school  heretofore  mentioned,  where,  after  four  years'  experi- 
ence, the  oculist  found  the  condition  of  the  pupil's  eyes  improved,  was 
supplied  with  the  desks  here  described.  Both  of  these  desks  were 
made  for  the  special  schools  indicated,  and  have  never  been  placed 
upon  the  market. 

SCHOOL   SEATS. 

The  ideal  school  seat  has  not  yet  been  invented.  None  of  the  seats 
or  seat  backs  in  common  use  today  are  unobjectionable.  One  which 
is  largely  used  is  much  like  a  piece  of  a  settee  sawed  off  and  placed 
upon  iron  supports.  In  this  case  both  seat  and  back  are  unsatis- 
factory. Another  style  in  quite  general  use  may  be  described  as  a 
piece  of  plank  hollowed  in  the  middle,  to  which  slats  are  attached  for 
a  back  and  which  is  supported  upon  an  iron  pedestal.  Possibly  this 
one,  properly  constructed,  is  the  best  seat  we  have  today;  that  is,  it 
is  the  least  objectionable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  somebody 
will  improve  upon  this  before  long. 

In  the  old  times  the  shoemaker  was  accustomed  to  sit  upon  his 
bench  the  whole  day  long.  The  bench  seat  was  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. A  large  round  hole  was  sawed  out  of  the  plank  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  bench,  and  this  opening  was  covered  by  a 
piece  of  strong  leather.  Perhaps  this  shoemaker  s  seat  was  the  easi- 
est and  best  that  he  could  have.  At  all  events,  it  has  come  down  to 
us  from  past  ages,  and  no  improvement  has  ever  been  made  upon  it. 

PROGRESS    ALREADY    MADE. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitary 
arrangements  we  have  not  made  the  advance  which  is  so  apparent  in 
various  other  directions,  and  are  in  many  respects  far  behind  some  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  made 
no  progress.  Some  of  the  criticisms  made  in  this  report  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  one  section  of  the  country  than  to  another. 
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The  hygienic  conditions  in  the  new  cities  of  the  west  are  far  better 
than  in  the  older  cities  of  the  east.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
such  a  report  as  this  fit  equally  well  every  part  of  a  land  so  broad  as 
ours  is.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  large  a  part  of  the  evils  herein 
mentioned  are  not  confined  to  one  section  only,  but  need  to  be 
observed  and  remedied  everywhere. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  organized  in  1830. 
Francis  Wayland  was  its  first  president.  At  its  first  meeting  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Adams*  read  a  paper  on  **The  Construction  and  Furnishing 
of  Schoolrooms."     In  it  he  says: 

The  most  modern  construction  [of  school  desks  and  seats]  appears  to  be  that 
of  detaching  the  seat  occupied  by  each  pupil  both  from  the  desk  behind  and  from 
the  other  seats,  the  desks  thus  remaining  continuous  as  before.  The  seats  are 
made  without  backs,  and  behind  them  is  a  passage  for  walking.  In  this  way 
each  child  is  insulated,  is  perfectly  accessible,  and  can  leave  his  place  at  any  time 
without  interrupting  his  classmates.  This  arrangement  is  favorable  to  the  cool- 
ness and  general  comfort  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  order. 
Each  seat  should  be  about  eight  inches  distant  from  the  next  in  the  same  row, 
and  the  passage  behind  should  be  twelve  inches  wide.  The  seat  itself  is  from  a 
piece  of  plank  nine  inches  by  twelve,  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  and  nailed 
upon  a  firm  pedestal;  or  it  may  be  simply  a  box  without  a  cover,  made  to  stand 
upon  one  end  and  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  open  side  is  in  front,  and  within  it 
is  a  hook  for  hanging  a  hat. 

To  the  plan  just  described  there  is  still  one  objection,  namely,  the  want  of 
some  support  for  the  back.  This  want  may  be  supplied  by  the  upward  continua- 
tion of  the  board  which  forms  the  rear  of  the  box,  perpendicularly,  so  as  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  passage  behind,  and  so  low  as  to  reach  only  the  hollow  of  the 
back  of  the  child,  without  touching  the  shoulder  blade. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  made  some  advance  upon  the 
conditions  of  1830. 

In  reference  to  the  distance  between  the  back  of  the  seat  and  the 
the  desk  some  progress  has  been  made.  In  1839  influential  writers  in 
England  recommended  that  the  edge  of  the  desk  be  three  inches  in 
front  of  the  edge  of  the  chair,  but  even  before  that  time  Dr.  Alcott 
of  Hartford,  proposed  separate  desks  and  chairs,  and  that  the  chairs 
should  be  **set  at  a  zero  distance  for  each  pupil;**  that  is,  the  front 
edge  of  the  chair  should  be  directly  under  the  edge  of  the  desk.  A 
few  superintendents  and  school  directors  can  now  be  found  who  have 
learned  that  for  younger  children  the  edge  of  the  desk  should  overlap 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat.  The  thing  to  be  looked  after  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  back  of  the  chair  and  the  front  edge  of  the  desk ; 
that  is,  the  space  where  the  child  is  to  sit,  and  it  is  of  very  little  ac- 
count about  the  plumb  line  of   the  desk   edge  and  edge  of   chair. 

*Mr.  Adams,  at  a  later  date,  was  conspicuous  as  the  only  one  of  the  thirty-one 
Boston  masters  who  refused  to  sign  the  famous  document  attacking  Horace 
Mann's  "Seventh  Annual  Report."     He  was  master  of  the  Hancock  School. 
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Ordinarily  the  chair  (for  younger  children)  will  extend  a  few  inches 
under  the  edge  of  the  de^k. 

Separate  desks  and  chairs  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1848.  Their  first  use  was  in  the  Quincy  School,  Boston.  When  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  a  pupil  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  **A11 
the  seats  were  of  the  same  height,  for  boys  six  feet  high  or  for  boys 
four  feet  high.'*     Dr.  Hartwell  asserts: 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  municipal  sanitation  and  school  hygiene  are  more 
highly  organized  and  successfully  administered  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
than  in  the  leading  cities  of  America.  Indeed,  school  hygiene  has  no  place  or 
standing  among  the  arts  and  sciences  in  America.  There  appears  to  be  no 
department  of  public  health  so  miserably  endowed,  so  incompletely  organized,  so 
well-nigh  universally  neglected  by  publicists,  scientists,  and  publishers,  as 
school  hygiene.  *  *  *  The  public  schools  are  organized,  maintained,  and 
regulated  by  the  state,  which  clearly  owes  it  to  itself  to  take  adequate  measures 
to  prevent  the  school  population  from  contributing  to  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases,  and  thereby  endangering  the  public  health.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  school 
boards  as  at  present  constituted  and  teachers  as  at  present  trained  for  their  pro* 
fession  are  unequal  to  organizing  or  administering  a  genuine  and  effectual 
system  of  school  hygiene  such  as  the  times  demand  in  city  schools.  Experts  in 
medicine,  sanitation,  and  hygiene  are  necessary — nay,  indispensable — for  such 
a  purpose. 

He  further  says: 

If  the  public  health  is  to  be  effectually  guarded,  the  schools  and  those  who 
frequent  them  should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  properly  trained  representatives 
of  the  board  of  health,  which  board  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  school 
sites  and  in  matters  relating  to  drainage,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  and  venti- 
lation of  schoolhouses. 

Frequent  quotations  from  Dr.  Hartwell  have  been  made  in  this 
report,  both  because  he  is  excellent  authority  upon  these  matters  and 
because  he  has  given,  within  a  few  years  past,  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion, perhaps,  to  the  topics  here  considered  as  any  man  in  the  country. 

It  is  very  clear  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  matters  of  plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation.  This  improvement, 
however,  is  principally  confined  to  new  school  buildings,  while  the 
ancient  schoolhouses,  as  has  already  been  said,  are  decidedly  in  the 
majority.  Has  not  the  time  fully  come  when  municipal  governments 
should  establish  a  careful  system  of  medical  examination  in  the 
schools?     This  has  already  been  done  in  at  least  one  instance. 

On  the  ist  of  November,  1894,  the  city  of  Boston  first  introduced 
into  this  country  systematic  medical  inspection  of  all  the  schools.  A 
few  cities  in  Europe  had  previously  begun  this  practice.  Since 
November,  1894,  Boston  has  employed  forty-nine  physicians  who,  in 
person,  visit  every  schoolhouse  every  day  in  the  year  when  the  school 
is  in  session.  If  any  cases  of  illness  appear,  especially  any  suspicious 
of  infectious  or  epidemic  diseases,  the  pupils  are  sent  by  the  teacher 
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to  a  separate '  room  in  the  building  to  be  examined  by  the  physician 

in  charge.     There  is  no  interference  with  the  family  physician.     Sick 

children    are  sent    home  by  the  teacher.      Objectionable   diseases, 

defective  hearing  and  eyesight,  receive  their  proper  attention.     The 

physician  reports  daily  to  the  board  of  health.     There  has  been,  thus 

far,  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  talent  for  this  purpose  at  a  small 

salary.     Each  physician  is  paid  for  this  service  merely  $200  a  year. 

The  work  is  considered  as  new,  popular  and   scientific.     Many  old 

physicians  become  interested  in  this  kind  of  service  as  a  matter  of 

scientific  study.     During  the  first  year's  experience  9,188  sick  cases 

were  examined  by  these  physicians,  of  which  5,053  were  of  throat 

troubles^     One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  'forty-five  sick  children 

were  sent  home  from  the  schools,  1,466  cases  required  the  attention 

of  the  family  physician,  and  437  cases  of  contagious  diseases  were 

found. 

This  new  method  of  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  has  already 

proved  important  in  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
has  been  a  great  relief  and  aid  to  the  teachers  in  their  oversight  of 
the  children.  Dr.  Durgin,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  health  of 
Boston,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  approval  of  it.  In  a  recent  address  he 
referred  to  the  dust  '* which  for  years  had  been  accumulating  upon  the 
floors  of  the  schoolrooms,"  and  he  added  that  **good  air  and  cleanli- 
ness are  so  lacking  as  to  be  abominable." 

It  is  customary  in  many  colleges,  universities,  and  academies,  to 
have  a  resident  physician,  who,  in  all  cases,  should  be  an  expert  in 
matters  sanitary  and  hygienic.  In  this  custom  we  are  merely  fol- 
lowing English  precedents.  The  last  number  of  the  London  Journal 
of  Education^  in  speaking  of  school  doctors,  says: 

The  head  of  every  school  knows  how  much  depends  on  the  school  doctor,  on 
his  skill  to  detect  disease  and  sagacity  to  know  when  strong  measures  must  be 
adopted.  But  no  schoolmaster  can  know  what  such  ability  has  saved,  for  it 
requires  medical  knowledge  even  to  guess  at  "what's  prevented."  Many  heads 
of  schools,  moreover,  do  not  realize  how  much  it  rests  with  them  and  their 
system  to  determine  what  opportunities  of  prevention  the  school  doctor  shall 
have. 

The  same  article  quotes  from  Dr.  Dukes,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  was  the  physician  at  Rugby  School,  as  follows: 

During  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  physician  to  the 
Rugby  School  I  have  visited,  with  the  utmost  regularity,  every  boarding  house 
where  the  members  of  the  school  reside,  starting  at  exactly  the  same  time  (8:15 
a.  m.)  every  week  day  during  every  term,  and  on  Sundays  at  8:45  a.  m.  The 
members  of  the  school  are  housed  in  nine  boarding-houses,  and  the  number, 
varying  from  year  to  year,  gives  an  average  of  just  over  400;  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  500.  In  consequence  of  this  regularity,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
little  moral  persuasion,  both  with  regard  to  each  house-matron  and  the  boys 
themselves,  I  am  usually  able  to  see  the  beginning  of  all  illnesses;    in  fact,  I 
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doubt  whether  anyone,  except  where  the  same  system  is  in  force,  has  ever  had 
such  a  unique  opportunity,  amongst  such  a  number,  and  extending  over  so  many 
yeais.  I  am  continually  instilling  into  the  matrons  and  the  boys  the  importance 
of  my  seeing  invalids  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  not  feeling  well,  hours  before 
one  can  definitely  diagnose  the  ailment  which  is  causing  discomfort. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  discussion  by  no  means  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
school  hygiene,  but  is  designed  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
Council  to  several  important  defects  in  the  present  working  of  our 
school  system,  and  to  suggest  concerted  action  along  a  few  lines  only, 
looking  toward  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Your  committee  would 
therefore  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  It  is  high  time  that  the  authorities  in  the  large  cities  should 
inaugurate  a  system  of  expert  examinations  with  reference  to  the 
hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  of  their  city  schools. 

2.  We  would  respectfully  represent  to  the  several  state  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction  that,  in  our  judgment,  such  departments 
can  render  no  better  service  than  by  causing  to  be  naade,  by  a  com- 
petent commission,  wisely  appointed,  an  exhaustive  report  upon  school 
hygiene,  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  giving  to  the  community  infor- 
mation universally  needed.  Such  a  report  should  be  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  inquiry  into  the  various  questions  constantly 
arising  concerning  school  sanitation  and  hygiene ;  and  it  should  give 
due  attention  to  the  wants  of  both  country  and  city  schools  —  large 
schoolhouses  in  towns  and  one-room  buildings  in  rural  districts. 

3.  We  would  urge,  with  strong  emphasis,  the  leading  manual  train- 
ing schools,  technical  schools,  and  universities  in  our  country  to  incor- 
porate into  their  courses  the  careful  study  of  school  sanitation  and 
hygiene. 

4.  Your  committee  would  further  distinctly  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  more  extended  instruction  for  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  our  country  upon  this  subject  of  school  hygiene,  such 
instruction  to  be  particularly  given  in  teachers*  institutes,  summer 
schools,  and  normal  schools. 

5.  The  best  results  will  not  be  accomplished  until  cities  shall 
extend  the  proper  power  and  authority  and  place  the  needed  responsi- 
bility for  better  results  in  these  directions  upon  the  city  superinten- 
dents. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Chairman. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick, 

Mary  E.  Nicholson, 

Joseph  Baldwin, 

C.  B.  Gilbert, 

Committee, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEMS—THE BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  CITY 
'    SCHOOL  S  YS  TEMS, 


BY  AARON  GOVE,  DENVER,  COLO.,  CHAIRMAN. 

This  committee  has  twice  since  the  organization  of  the  Council 
presented  reports  relative  to  the  business  conduct  of  city  schools.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  the  preparation  of  this,  the  third  report, 
only  cities  of  200,000  people,  or  less,  are  in  mind.  Such  differentiation 
of  administrative  duties  becomes  necessary  in  the  fifteen  cities  in  our 
country  of  over  200,000  people  that  for  that  class  of  cities  a  special 
consideration  is  necessary. 

Faith  in  the  American  common-school  idea  has  become  so  vital  a 
part  of  the  character  of  the  people  that  to  the  schools  themselves  the 
greatest  concessions  have  been  made.  Devotion  to  them  is  most 
earnest,  and  promptly  develops  into  violent  antagonism  upon  any 
appearance  of  attack.  School  laws  are  enacted  and  approved  which 
give  tremendous  power  to  school  boards,  upon  the  theory  that  intelli- 
gent, honorable,  and  honest  citizens  are  to  be  members  of  the  direc- 
tory. Such  power  has  been  given  to  no  other  department  of  public 
government,  except  possibly  to  the  higher  courts  of  justice.  This 
unprecedented  confidence  which  the  people  have  placed  in  a  repre- 
sentative executive  board,  with  accompanying  great  powers  in  finan- 
cial and  educational  matters,  has  brought  about  the  common-school 
systems  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities  a  horde  of  camp  followers, 
impecunious  politicians,  adventurers  and  reformers,  who,  cormorant- 
like, would  appropriate  all  to  personal  use,  regardless  of  public  weal. 
In  later  years  no  measure  in  the  social,  political  or  financial  world  has 
been  initiated  in  this  country  without  an  appeal  in  some  form  having 
been  made  for  assistance  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  popularity  hundreds  of  towns  have  enthusiastically 
incurred  enormous  school  debts,  and  have  given  freely  vast  sums  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  this  highly  prized  institution.  Fortu- 
nate it  is  for  our  nation  that  patriotism  takes  so  noble  a  form;  but 
unfortunate  is  it  for  our  communities  that  the  manipulation  of  these 
financial  interests  is  frequently  delegated  to  selfish,  ignorant,  or 
unprincipled  officials. 

A  consideration  of  city  school  systems,  especially  of  those  west 
of  Ohio,  naturally,  then,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
carrying  a  great  debt,  to  meet  the  annual  interest  of  which  compels 
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an  excessive  direct  tax  levy.  The  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  interest  on  loans  directly  hampers  the  school  administration,  and 
sets  it  in  an  unfortunate  light  in  the  community. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  call  attention  to  the  mistakes 
—  to  use  no  severe  word  —  that  have  been  made  in  assuming  a  great 
bonded  indebtedness;  but  comment  thereon  may  be  instructive  to 
persons  who  occupy  positions  of  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
serve  to  remind  them  that  an  important  duty  connected  with  their 
position  is  a  participation  in  the  councils  of  those  who  direct  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  common  schools.  The  financial 
reverses  throughout  the  country,  which  commenced  in  1893,  have 
sensibly  embarrassed  the  administration  of  all  public,  and  especially 
educational  affairs.  The  prosperity  preceding  that  time  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  imprudent  outlay  —  to  extravagance  —  in  addition  to  an 
expenditure  which  popular  favor  had  already  made  too  generous,  if 
not  lavish,  in  private  as  well  as  public  matters. 

The  older  Eastern  towns  can  scarcely  realize  the  conditions  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country  with  regard  to  municipal  expenditure. 
Those  cities  whose  streets  are  paved,  sewers  laid,  public  buildings 
completed,  parks  established,  are  so  differently  situated  from  cities 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  West,  where  all  these  improvements  are 
yet  to  be  made  and  paid  for,  that  any  comparison  between  them  with 
regard  to  school  expenditure  needs  to  be  carefully  considered. 

The  true  basis  upon  which  to  calculate  expense  of  public  educa- 
tion is  that  of  cost  per  capita  per  pupil ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  little  disposition  to  base  their  opinions  upon 
figures  of  that  kind.  The  popular  mind  gives  heed,  first,  to  the  total 
amount  of  tax  for  all  purposes;  and,  second,  to  the  total  amount  of 
tax  for  school  purposes.  The  typical  citizen  has  little  disposition  or 
time  to  analyze  the  expenditure  of  public  institutions.  It  is  for  the 
superintendent,  then,  to  meet  the  people  on  this  financial  plane,  and 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  explain  the  relations  of  one  public  fund  to 
another. 

It  would  seem  that  a  reasonable  limit  should  be  stated  for  direct 
taxation  for  public  schools.  In  undertaking  to  learn  the  amount  con- 
tributed from  their  total  wealth  by  the  people  for  public  use  in  differ- 
ent cities,  one  is  met  by  the  unfortunate  and  pernicious  custom  of 
extending  inaccurate  property-vafues  on  assessors'  books — a  custom 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  common  ground  for  comparison. 

One  finds  in   Providence,  R.    I.,  the  estimated  real  value  of  tax- 
able property  of  the  city  to  be  $169,000,000,  and  turning  to  the  assess- 
or's books  of  that  city  one  reads  that  a  direct  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
same  amount,  namely,  $169,000,000.     Were  the  tax-collecting  affairs 
30 
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of  Other  cities  in  the  country  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  compari- 
son would  be  easy;  but,  unfortunately,  while  the  statutes  throughout 
the  country,  as  a  rule,  require  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  real  value, 
the  law  remains  generally  unexecuted ;  and  custom  has  declared  that 
one-half,  one-third,  or  even  one-ninth,  of  the  true  value  only  shall  be 
returned  by  the  assessors.  One  city  in  Illinois,  has  property  to  the 
cash  value  of  $50,000,000;  the  same  property  is  extended  on  the 
assessor's  books  at  $8,000,000;  as  a  result  the  public  documents  of  that 
city  show  a  tax  levy  the  present  year,  for  all  purposes,  including  city, 
county,  state  and  schools,  of  9  per  cent.,  while  it  will  be  noticed  that 
it  really  is  about  1.5  per  cent,  on  the  real  value. 

What  most  concerns  the  school  authorities  in  rendering  an  account 
to  their  constituency  is  the  relative  amount  raised  by  direct  tax  for 
schools  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  similarly  raised  for  all 
other  purposes.  Your  committee  find  that  in  Peoria,  111.,  the  schools 
are  allotted  one-third;  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  one-fifth;  in  Galveston, 
Tex.,  one-third;  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  one-sixth;  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
one-fourth;  in  Denver,  Colo.,  one-fifth. 

One  cannot  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
great  differences  until  the  local  conditions  are  comprehended  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  other  sources  is  ascertained.  While 
the  national  grant  for  the  support  of  schools  in  states  west  of  Ohio 
has  been  munificent,  the  manipulation  of  it  by  legislation,  ignorant 
and  wicked — and  one  is  as  disastrous  as  the  other — has  produced  re- 
sults by  no  means  satisfactory.  Indiana  has  a  state  school  fund  of 
nine  millions,  Minnesota  of  twelve  millions,  Nebraska  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, Texas  of  a  still  greater  amount,  and  Colorado  of  less  than  two 
millions,  and  in  each  of  these  states  the  demand  for  direct  taxation 
for  the.  support  of  schools  will,  of  course,  greatly  vary. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  will  be  largely  accomplished  if  the 
attention  of  city  superintendents  is  so  drawn  to  their  duty  as  to  lead 
them  to  give  intelligent  counsel  and  insistent  advice  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  for  schools,  thereby  modifying  by 
increase  or  decrease  the  school  tax  levy  in  every  department. 

That  superintendent  errs  who  approaches  the  board  as  a  partisan. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  should  occupy  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion from  that  of  the  congressman  who  appeals  to  the  government  for 
a  special  appropriation  for  the  distHct  which  he  represents,  and  retires 
with  a  gratified  feeling  of  conquest  when  his  demand  is  granted, 
regardless  of  other  national  interests.  The  superintendent's  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  field  compels  him  to  refrain  from  occupying  the 
attitude  of  a  special  pleader.  He  is  bound  to  remember  the  varied 
interests,  and  he  should  avoid  occupying  such  a  position  as  will  pre- 
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vent  him  from  retiring  with  dignity  when  he  fails  to  obtain  that  for 
which  he  asks.  Indignation  should  be  his,  only^  when  unwise  or 
imprudent  expenditures  are  advised ;  but  never  when  appropriations  are 
refused,  even  though  the  granting  of  them  would  tend  to  accomplish 
what  he  believes  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  should 
be  his  duty  as  well  as  his  prerogative  carefully  to  review  the  work  of 
the  architect;  to  be  conversant  with  the  money  spent  for  supplies; 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  location  of  the  real  estate  purchased; 
to  know  the  worth  in  the  market  of  a  teacher's  services,  and  to 
approve  the  value  thereof.  It  is  not  meant  that  conclusions  should 
rest  with  the  city  superintendent;  but  that  he  should  insist  upon 
knowing  what  is  doing  by  the  constituted  authorities  and  be  permitted 
promptly  to  give  expression,  if  occasion  warrants,  to  condemnation  of 
ignorance  or.  imprudence.  The  pursuance  of  such  a  course  of  action 
will  at  first,  with  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people,  render  his  position 
of  insecure  tenure  and  make  his  office  open  to  violent  attacks  from 
corrupt  persons;  but  in  the  end  it  will  redound  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  schools,  and  so  to  the  welfare  and  honor  and  influence  of  the 
school  community. 

The  superintendents,  in  a  number  of  cities,  have  been  asked  for  an 
opinion  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the 
schools — one  which  could  give  all  returns  that  the  most  ambitious  city 
would  ask,  and  yet  one  to  which  people  would  agree.  The  replies 
have  been  singularly  unanimous, — that  upon  a  cash  value  of  all  the 
property  in*a  community  a  tax  levy  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  every 
dollar  valuation  would  be  abundant.  A  little  calculation  demonstrates 
that  no  community  expends  that  amount  legitimately  on  the  conduct 
of  schools,  even  including  the  erection  of  buildings  in  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing city;  and  observations  show  that  where  the  tax  levy  has  been 
greater  than  this  —  and  therefore  excessive  —  there  are  to  be  found 
that  recklessness  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  school  boards 
which,  as  your  committee  suggest,  could  have  been  corrected  by  the 
intelligent  meddling  of  the  superintendent. 

Your  committee  believe  that  most  of  the  embarrassments  and 
retrograde  movements  in  the  public  schools  can  be  traced  to  unfor- 
tunate financial  management.  Nearly  every  American  city  is  willing 
and  can  afford  without  embarrassment,  to  maintain  and  support  the 
best  system  of  schools  possible.  But  no  city  succeeds  in  so  doing 
save  when  every  dollar  of  expenditure  returns  a  dollar's  worth  of 
results.  One  can  readily  name  cities  which  illustrate  inadequate 
returns  through  imprudent  expenditures. 

Your  committee  points  with  emphasis  to  the  older  communities  of 
the  East,  where  the  greatest  amounts  of  money  taken  directly  from 
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the  pockets  of  the  people,  being  spent  for  free  schools,  insure  the 
greatest  prosperity.  The  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
the  last  twenty  years  will  show,  upon  study,  that  those  cities  that  pay 
the  most  money  per  capita  for  the  free  education  of  the  people  are 
the  cities  that  are  most  prosperous  in  a  material  way. 

In  some  cities,  like  St.  Louis,  where  the  school  boards  are  elected 
by  the  people,  the  direct  control  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
money  for  school  purposes  lies  in  the  board,  limited  only  by  law; 
while  in  other  cities,  like  Boston,  the  school  boards  are  limited  by  the 
action  of  another  body,  usually  the  municipal  government.  In  the 
first  case  the  power  and  responsibility  are  greater  and  the  tendency  to 
abuse  correspondingly  greater.  In  the  latter  the  power  of  the  munici- 
pal government  tends  to  check  unnecessary  and  sometimes  necessary 
investments. 

While  it  is  questionable  at  the  present  time  which  method  of  con- 
stituting boards  is  the  better  for  schools,  it  would  seem  that  the 
municipal  government  is,  in  the  main,  a  wholesome  check  upon  any 
dangerous  tendencies  towards  extravagance  of  the  school  board. 

The  schools  need  all  the  advantages  that  must  ensue  from  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  philosophy. 

There  is  another  side  in  this  active  American  life,  viz.,  the  busi- 
ness side,  which  is  emphatically  a  large  part  of  our  civilization;  it 
may  be  gross,  it  may  be  too  material  for  sentiment,  but  its  existence 
stares  us  in  the  face  and  compels  us  to  acknowledge  its  existence  as 
one  of  the  forces  in  social  life;  to  this  side  we  call  attention.  Too 
many  young  and  vigorous  cities  are  today  resting  or  falling  back  in 
common-school  interests  on  account  of  the  lack  of  attention  to  the 
business  conduct  of  their  school  systems.  This  must  continue  until 
the  men  best  able  from  their  position,  knowledge,  and  office  take  a 
hand  in  giving  direction  to  that  essential  aspect  of  the  institution. 

City  superintendents  occupy  a  middle  ground.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  experts,  philosophers  and  thinkers,  whose  theories  must  pre- 
cede any  healthful  progress.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  people 
who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  active  forces  of  the  community;  ever 
ready  and  willing  to  trust  to  the  philosophers,  the  men  of  thought 
among  them,  for  the  underlying  principles  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems, and  both  unwilling  to  investigate,  and  unable  to  apppreciate, 
philosophical  methods.  Between  these  two  are  the  superintendents; 
men  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  practical  side  of 
this  great  interest;  men  who  should  be  well  aware  of  the  business 
demands  of  the  schools  in  thir  charge,  and  of  the  money  needed  from 
year  to  year  to  maintain  them. 

Occupying  this  middle  ground  it  is  the  superintendent's  privilege 
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to  appropriate  from  the  one  side  that  wisdom,  skill,  and  art  which  he 
learns  from  the  students  ,  the  professors  of  pedagogical  science ;  and 
from  the  other  side  those  grosser,  more  material  forces  without  which 
progress  is  hindered. 

Aaron  Gove,   Chairman, 
L.  H.  Jones, 
Ellen  C.  Sabin, 
Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
N.  C.  Dougherty. 


DISCUSSION. 


«  [Reported  by  Aaron  Gove.] 

Mr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale — There  are  three  or  four  points  presented  in  the  report 
on  which  I  wish  briefly  to  comment:  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  wastefulness  in  the  school  expendi- 
tures in  large  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Western  states.  To  a 
very  great  extent  this  wastefulness  has  been  occasioned  by  what  may  be  called 
the  "boom  spirit,"  which  manifested  itself  in  public  education  as  it  did  in  all 
other  things,  public  and  private.  Many  towns  and  cities  in  the  West,  in  a  spirit 
of  excessive  hopefulness,  have  expended  extravagant  sums  of  money  with  a  view 
of  promoting  their  growth.  Sometimes  enterprises  of  alleged  public  benefit  have 
been  parts  of  real  estate  speculation.  Not  infrequently  have  courthouses,  jails, 
churches,  colleges,  schoolhouess,  etc.,  been  built,  either  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  or  they  have  been  built  upon  a  scale  that  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
mankind  would  at  the  time  justify.  I  have  myself  seen  a  commodious  and  costly 
schoolhouse  in  a  small  Indiana  town,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  any  immediate 
or  prospective  wants  of  the  community.  In  fact,  the  schoolhouse  was  so  large 
that  it  was  not  even  used  for  school  purposes,  but,  for  the  time  being,  was 
tenanted  only  by  spiders  and  bats.  No  doubt  this  is  an  example  of  what  has 
been  done  in  many  other  places,  in  whole  or  in  pari.  How  far  the  school  board 
or  school  superintendent  could  have  arrested  the  tendency  to  undue  expenditure, 
is  a  serious  question.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  in  this  case  the  superintendent 
had  attempted  to  stand  against  the  current  he  would  simply  have  been  carried  off 
his  feet  and  have  been  swept  down  stream.  No  doubt,  too,  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  dishonesty  in  many  places  in  connection  with  school  expendi- 
tures, just  as  there  has  been  in  connection  with  all  other  matters  of  a  public 
character.  At  the  same  time  that  I  recognize  these  facts,  or  whnt  seem  to  me  to 
be  facts,  it  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  characterization  of  the  recklessness  of 
many  school  boards  is  over-rigorous  or  severe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  proposition  that  school  expenditures  should  be  reg- 
ulated b/  2i  per  capita  rule  seems  to  me  to  be  preposterous.  School  expenditures 
must  have  constant  reference,  not  merely  to  the  number  of  people,  but  to  what 
people  are  able  to  pay  for  the  schools.  In  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  the  average  wealth  per  capita  is  less  than  $400,  while  in  the  Pacific 
states  it  is  more  than  $2000.  Such  facts  as  these  will  declare  themselves  in  the 
field  of  school  expenditures;  and  not  only  will  they  declare  themselves,  but  ihey 
ought  to  declare  themselves. 
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In  the  third  place,  let  us  consider  the  question  what  the  norm  or  type  of 
school  superintendent  should  be.  Hitherto  the  superintendent  has  combined 
many  vocations  and  performed  many  duties.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time  also.  Some  superintendents  attend  more  to  the  educational  side,  and  some 
more  to  the  business  or  administrative  side  of  the  work,  and  no  doubt  this  will 
be  true  to  some  extent  in  time  to  come,  and  there  is  no  reasoh  why  it  should  not 
be  so.  Still  the  question  occurs:  In  what  direction  shall  the  main  stream  or  tide 
set?  Should  the  superintendent  be  more  of  a  leader  of  his  teachers  and  of  the 
community  in  respect  to  educational  matters,  or  should  he  be  more  of  a  business 
man  or  administrator?  Those  who  are  familiar  with  my  ways  of  thinking  on 
these  subjects  will  not  expect  me  to  hesitate  in  deciding  for  the  first  of  these 
courses. 

Now,  in  the  fourth  place,  in  respect  to  politics:  What  has  been  said  about 
politics  relates  to  partisan  politics,  or  politics  as  Republican  or  Democratic  No 
doubt  Republican  and  Democratic  politics  have  done  harm  in  the  educational 
field;  at  the  same  time  my  own  opinion,  based  upon  some  observation,  reading, 
and  reflection,  is  that  what  may  be  called  school  politics  has  done,  and  is  now 
doing,  vastly  more  harm.  It  is  not  so  much  partisan  politics.  Republican  poli- 
tics, or  Democratic  politics,  as  it  is  the  application  of  the  politician's  methods  to 
school  afifairs.  For  example,  teachers'  positions  are  not  infrequently  considered 
spoils,  and  the  spoils  system  is  thus  introduced  into  the  public  schools.  In  my 
view  "School  Politics"  is  the  great  devil  that  needs  to  be  cast  out. 

Mr.  Dunton — No  man  knows  everything,  not  even  a  school  superintendent, 
or  a  school  committeeman.  The  work  of  conducting  schools  should  be  divided 
and  properly  distributed.  The  purely  educational  questions  should  be  left  to 
educational  experts — to  the  superintending  officers — and  with  power.  Over  these 
matters  boards  of  education  should  have  no  control.  Purely  business  matters 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  able  business  men  who  should  constitute  the  body  of  school 
committees.  With  their  department  the  superintendent  should  have  little  to  do 
except  to  indicate  what  the  schools  need.  The  construction,  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
expert  in  this  department.  School  boards  and  school  superintendents  are 
usually  not  qualified  for  the  duties  of  an  expert  school  architect.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  and  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed,  annually,  because  the  structure 
and  equipment  of  the  schoolhouses  are  entrusted  to  men  who  do  not  know  what 
is  needed.  As  a  condition  of  progress  we  must  learn  that  a  mere  election  does 
not  qualify  one  either  to  direct  education  or  to  furnish  the  proper  conditions  for 
its  pursuit.  The  functions  of  committees,  superintendents,  and  architects  should 
be  differentiated  to  a  greater  extent. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION, 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Buffalo,    N.  Y.,  July  8,  1896. 

The  first  session  of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Buffalo,  was  held  at  Temple  Beth-Zion,  Wednesday,  July  8,  1896, 
at  3  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylic,  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Kindergarten  Union,  who  introduced  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  the  depart- 
ment president. 

A  brief  address  of  greeting  from  the  President  followed. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon,  "The  Purpose  qf  the  Story  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten," was  by  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement. 

The  second  paper,  "Child  Study  For  Fathers  and  Mothers,"  was  given  by 
Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
discussed  the  paper. 

The  President  announced  the  absence  and  tendered  the  regrets  of  the  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Harriman,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Caldwell,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  appointed  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  acting  secretary. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  kindergarten  headquarters  at  the  Woman's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  to  which  place  visiting  kindergartners  were 
cordially  invited. 

Further  announcement  was  made  of  a  reception  to  visiting  kindergartners, 
tendered  by  the  local  kindergartners,  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of  July  8th, 
from  9  to  II. 

An  address  followed  on  "The  Children  of  Our  Cities,"  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
McDowell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement. 

This  address  was  discussed  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  Cal. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
No  m  in  aiing  Co  mm  it  tee  : 

Mrs.  Ada  Marean  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  Ont.  Miss  Jessica  E.  Beers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Newton,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Beebe,  of  Chicago  III. 

Miss  Sara  A.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  Thursday,  July  9th,  3  p.  m. 
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SECOND   SESSION.— Thursday,  July  9.  1896. 

The  second  session  was  held  in  Temple  Beth-Zion  on  Thursday,  July  9th,  at 
3  p.  m.  The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  the  subject  being  "  The  Psychology  of   Descriptive  Gesture.** 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  Allies  of  the  Kindergarten  Movement,'* 
by  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  of  New  York  City. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Schwedler  Barnes,  of  New 
York,  Miss  Newcomb,  of  Fredonia,  Miss  Laws,  of  Toledo,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  of 
Toronto. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  of  Chicago,  who  was  to  have 
given  a  paper  on  "  Organization,  a  Social  Ideal,  an  Educational  Ideal,"  the  time 
was  occupied  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  explained  his  "  Kindergarten 
Syllabus  of  Child  Study"  and  urged  that  kindergartners  answer  the  questions 
therein  proposed.  Mrs.  Hughes  made  a  brief  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  and  the  advantages  of  membership  therein. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  by  Miss  Bertha  Payne,  of  Chicago,  the  sub- 
ject being  "  Problems  of  the  City  Kindergarten." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented  by  the  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  oflficers  and  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  hospitalities  extended  by  the  local  committee,  by  Miss 
Tuck,  of  St.  Margarets  School,  and  by  the  residents  of  Buffalo.  We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  welcome 
given  to  this  department  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylie  and  the  members  of  the  local  kindergarten  committee.  To 
the  Buffalo  press  we  are  indebted  for  careful  reports;  to  the  tnistecs  of  Temple  Beth  Zion  for  the  use  ol  their 
beautiful  rooms;  to  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder  for  supplying  the  place  of  the  absent  secretary  in  so  able  a  manner; 
and  to  the  directors  of  the  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  for  the  use  of  their  convenient  and  delightful 
house  for  the  kindei  garten  headquarters. 

Resolved ^  That  this  department  recognizes  the  importance  of  mothers*  meetings  and  classes,  not  only  as 
a  part  of  the  private,  the  public,  and  the  free  kindergartens,  but  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  work  kA  the  pri- 
mary  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

Resolved^  That  the  consideration  given  to  child  study  and  kindred  subjects  is  of  the  utmost  value, 

not  only  to  kindergartners  but  to  teachers  and  parents. 

Eliza  A.  Blaker, 

Emma  A.  Beebe. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

For  President.  Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
For  Vice-president,  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
For  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylie,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  report   was   adopted. 

Notices  were  read  of  a  meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  at 
the  Women's  Union  on  Friday,  July  loth,  at  9  a.  m.,  and  of  the  conference  of 
Kindergarten  Supervisors  at  the  same  place  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Miss  McDowell  urged,  in  response  to  Miss  Payne's  paper,  that  kindergart- 
ners demand  public  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  some  live  stock  for  the 
playgrounds,  to  familiarize  city  children  with  the  common  domestic  animals. 

Mrs.  Mumford,  of  Philadelphia,  told  of  the  opening  to  the  children  of  the 
schoolyards  in  her  city,  and  their  supervision  by  kindergartners. 

As  her  closing  words  to  the  department,  the  retiring  President  made  an 
appeal  for  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Memorial. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Miss  Haven  and  Mrs.  Hughes  draft  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sympathy  of  this  body  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Memorial. 

Meeting  adjourned  sint  die.  Ella  C.  Elder,  Secntary, 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


THE    PURPOSE     OF    THE    STORY   IN    THE  KINDER^ 

GARTEN.' 


BY  MISS  SARA  E.    WILTSE,   WEST   ROXBURY,   MASS. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  story  in  kindergarten,  I  beg 
leave  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  story  is  not  used  as  an  isolated 
part  of  kindergarten  training,  although  in  this  paper  I  shall  have  to 
treat  it  as  if  the  kindergarten  were  a  sort  of  story  mill.  Its  purpose, 
however,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  same  as  any  one  study  in  the  later 
school  life ;  not  the  imparting  of  facts  or  stimulation  of  fancies  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  their  value  in  character  building.  The  story 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in 
the  training  of  citizens  as  such,  or  th^  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  children  and  adults  alike.  Educators  have  always  differed  and  may 
always  differ,  about  the  kind  of  story  that  should  be  used  just  as  doc- 
tors disagree  about  the  treatment  of  disease ;  but  it  is  a  blessed  relief 
to  believe  that  none  of  us  can  do  our  will  in  all  these  things  for  there  is 
a  boundary  of  individualism  in  the  soul  of  each  child  over  which 
neither  we  nor  our  story  can  pass.  When  I  hear  teachers  lament 
that  attention  is  so  difficult  to  keep,  I  often  give  devout  thanks  that 
children  are  thus  clad  in  the  very  armor  of  God,  which  renders  them 
proof  against  some  of  our  assaults.  We  should  not  abate  our  efforts 
nor  wrap  ourselves  in  any  mantle  of  irresponsibility,  but  having  done 
our  duty  conscientiously  we  may  rest  our  hearts  in  the  conviction  that 
He  who  gives  the  increase  has  made  some  provision  against  the  worst 
mistakes  even  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  But  for  this  saving  faith  I  might 
head  a  crusade  from  Buffalo  this  very  day  to  go  out  and  destroy  half 
the  story-writers  in  the  land  if,  indeed,  I  did  not  first  consider  the 
motes  and  beams  in  my  own  eyes  and  straightway  hang  myself.  I 
am  optimistic,  however,  and  believe  we  shall  find  the  Path  Beautiful 
in  education,  through  the  story,  if  we  turn  our  attention  in  future  to 
the  children  first  and  then  to  the  story. 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  teacher  of  literature  in  the 
higher  grades  is  in  the  crippled  imagination  of  the  children,  and  in 
the  dry  hearts  of  the  teachej-s.  We  are  falling  into  shorthand 
methods,  and  if  dry  rot  has  not  touched  literature  itself,  it  has 
attacked  some  of  the  teachers  even  in  kindergarten.     Let  us  go  back 
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to  the  life-giving  myths,  though  some  of  us  will  need  to  bathe  in  that 
Jordan  seventy  times  seven  times  before  we  are  fit  to  say  to  any  little 
child  "Come,  let  me  tell  you  a  story.*'  I  believe  we  should  use  the 
historical  method  in  telling  these  stories,  saying  not  only  **once 
upon  a  time,"  but  once  upon  a  time  people  believed,  or  some  people 
still  believe. 

I  have  been  observing  grammar  school  children,  and  I  found  an 
attractive  girl  who  had  passed  from  a  day  nursery  to  a  kindergarten, 
and  through  the  primary  school  to  her  second  year  in  grammar  school 
who  had  no  more  poetic  notion  of  the  starry  heavens  than  that 
afforded  by  a  piece  of  blue  calico  with  polka  dots.  I  feel  that  every 
teacher  who  had  this  child  under  her  influence  missed  an  opportunity 
for  conferring  upon  the  child  the  highest  good.  Let  us  rebel  against 
routine,  if  routine  is  to  blame;  against  our  own  apathy  if  that  is 
responsible,  but  let  us  not  impute  it  to  the  child.  We  built  our  blocks 
over  her  head  in  kindergarten,  befuddled  her  brain  with  books  in 
school,  and  robbed  her  of  her  birthright  in  the  sacred  name  of  a  public 
school  education. 

Science,  with  its  inexorable  laws,  its  fascinating  presentation  of 
eternal  truths,  has  almost  throttled  our  legend,  and  for  a  time 
benumbed  our  our  poetic  instincts;  grammarian  fiends  would  throw 
out  idiomatic  forms  of  speech ;  sticklers  for  fact  who  cannot  see  that 
truth  is  larger  than  fact,  would  confine  us  to  the  barest  statement  of  his- 
torical events  or  scientific  data;  even  the  story  teller  would  chop  a 
classic  myth  into  mincemeat  for  an  exercise  in  reading;  reducing 
literature  to  the  old-time  primer  sentences  based  on  the  worn  out  text, 
**I  see  an  ox."  Even  the  advance-guard  of  our  educational  army 
would  make  a  mistake,  if  through  a  study  of  children's  favorite  stories 
they  should  send  out  many  books  like  those  interesting  ones  recently 
published  in  San  Jose.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  mistakes  so 
recently  made  by  medical  men,  who  went  mad  on  the  subject  of  steril- 
ized milk,  and  too  strongly  condensed  foods,  by  which  babies  died  of 
starvation  before  we  learned  that  the  Creator  made  no  mistake  when 
giving  us  digestive  organs  that  could  dispose  of  some  waste  material. 
I  wish,  however,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  the  con- 
sideration of  myths  and  fairy  stories. 

The  word  **myth"  meant  all  that  which  educates  the  sentiments 
as  over  against  the  word  ** logos,"  which  meant  science  and  reason. 
Its  purpose  now  should  be  to  give  sympathy  with  nature.  Mytholo- 
gical heroes  are  nearly  all  personifications  of  heavenly  bodies,  clouds, 
winds,  water,  trees,  and  flowers.  Its  f.oundation  is  the  unity  not  only  of 
all  life,  but  of  all  existence  with  which  it  seeks  to  bring  the  soul  into 
sympathetic  relations.       Its    personifications   and    animisms   lay   the 
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deepest  of  all  bases  for  science,  art,  religion  and  literature.  These 
all,  as  Vignoli  has  well  shown,  are  but  refined  and  developed  forms  of 
myth.  To  seek  to  inculcate  love  of  these  without  that  deep  feeling  of 
unity  with  all  that  is  the  special  function  of  the  myth  to  develop,  is  to 
work  handicapped  with  a  constant  advantage.  The  best  of  these  old 
superstitions  lie  so  near  and  warm  about  our  hearts  that  they  give  an 
interest  which  nothing  later  can  possibly  supply.  Better  even,  the 
lowest  form  of  superstition  than  the  sterilizing  gradgrind  doctrine, 
that  recommends  nothing  but  exact  and  literal  facts  for  children. 

But  while  I  have  strong  convictions  about  their  use  and  abuse,  I 
beg  you  to  hear  them  with  unbiased  judgment,  for  I  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  danger  that  besets  every  kindergartner  who  has  strong, 
and,  for  her  individual  work,  necessary  confidence  in  her  own  way; 
her  danger  being  that  she  may  grow  dictatorial  and  impose  her  notion 
upon  some  younger  teacher  who  is  as  divinely  commissioned  as  herself 
to  find  a  way  or  make  it.  Nevertheless,  I  hold  my  opinion  so  tena- 
ciously that  I  shall  try  to  have  you  adopt  it,  not  as  mine,  or  because 
I  have  grown  to  it  through  years  of  experience,  but  because  your  own 
thoughtful  study  of  children  first,  and  the  story  second,  makes  my 
theory  your  very  own. 

If  we  find  that  any  story  in  our  sacred  book  produces  fear  in  a 
degree  that  endangers  the  health  of  a  child,  if  we  find  a  story,  I  care 
not  who  invented  it  or  how  long  it  has  been  preserved  in  folklore  or 
in  print,  that  tends  to  weaken  personal  responsibility  for  one's  own 
acts,  if  we  know  a  story  that  tends  to  give  false  notions  of  life,  like 
a  belief  that  one  may  be  idle  or  tricky,  and  some  well-disposed  fairy 
will  aid  the  lazy  or  shield  the  trickster,  if  we  have  a  story  of  an  angelic 
child  that  is  oppressed  and  downtrodden  by  a  stepmother  who  repres- 
ents all  feminine  vices,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  no  right  to  use 
such  stories  for  any  purpose  whatever  in  our  training  of  children.  I 
know  that  even  such  an  authority  as  Miss  Blow  defends  the  presenta- 
tion of  evil,  as  she  says,  to  offset  and  accentuate  the  good,  referring  to 
Goethe,  Dante  and  Milton, to  support  her  theory.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  for  introducing  the  child  to  Mephistopheles  and  Satan  seems 
apparent.  Neither  Dante,  Milton,  nor  Goethe  wrote  for  children  of 
kindergarten  age,  and  to  force  a  child  out  of  childhood  in  moral  life  to 
any  contemplation  of  evil  acts  that  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  as  harmful  to  its  proper  moral  development  as  it  would  be  to 
its  physical  growth  to  feed  it  on  the  pastry  and  salads  that  its  father 
may  eat. 

Froebel  emphasized  doing,  doing,  doing.  The  child  must  grow 
into  moral  manhood  very  much  as  he  grows  to  the  physical  stature  of 
a  man.     We  should  only  make  him  ridiculous,  perhaps,  if  we  clothed 
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him  in  his  father's  dress  suit  while  he  should  yet  wear  kilts,  but  who 
can  estimate  the  injury  done  a  child  by  boosting  him  up  the  tree  of 
knowledge  before  he  can  safely  stand  alone. 

There  are  sins  that  beset  the  child,  as  there  are  temptations  pecu- 
liar to  youth,  and  others  that  only  threaten  us  in  more  mature  years. 
The  mistake  we  too  often  make  is  in  projecting  our  moral  struggles 
into  the  lives  of  the  children,  insisting  that  they  shall  fight  our  foes, 
while  those  that  assail  their  tender  souls  are  ignored  or  even 
laughed  at. 

Take  the  myths,  for  instance,  that  fill  the  childish  heart  with  ter- 
rors more  or  less  definite.  In  his  admirable  book  upon  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Fear,  Professor  Mosso  says:  **The  one  who  brings  up  a  child 
represents  its  brain.  Every  ugly  thing  told  to  the  child,  «very  shock, 
every  fright  given  him,  will  remain,  like  minute  splinters  in  the  fiesh, 
to  torture  him  all  his  life  long." 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  emotions,  its  manifestations 
in  the  infant  are  studied  today  and  compared  with  what  we  know  of 
the  mind  of  primitive  man,  and  physician  and  psychologist  alike  tell 
the  mother  to  protect  her  child  from  all  unnecessary  fears  as  she 
would  guard  him  from  contagious  diseases.  Every  child  comes  into 
the  world  with  a  pack  of  inherited  fears  that  manifest  themselves  in 
starts,  cries,  and  shudders  that  are  a  constant  menace  to  sleep  and 
health.  Weak  and  inefficient  parents  have  always  used  these  fears  to 
supplement  their  authority,  and  few,  even  among  the  educated,  but 
must  plead  guilty  to  some  cruelty  in  the  use  of  fears  in  family  govern- 
ment. One  can  have  some  patience  with  an  overworked,  ignorant 
mother,  who  gets  obedience  from  her  children  by  threats  of  the  bogy- 
man,  or  the  police,  but  what  can  be  said  in  defense  of  a  kindergartner 
who  tells  the  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  to  any  child  as  a  help 
in  its  training  to  obedience?  I  have  heard  it  defended  because  stu- 
dents of  mythology  have  settled  its  place  in  literature  as  a  sun  myth, 
but  why  it  is  any  less  harmful  on  that  account  is  not  clear  to  my  mind. 

Let  us  see,  however,  of  what  use  it  is  in  enforcing  the  moral  law 
of  obedience  to  parents.  I  have  found  children  of  ten  years  liking  it 
because  of  the  red  cloak  and  hood  of  the  fair-haired  girl.  Others 
like  the  final  rescue  of  the  girl,  and  seem  to  forget  the  grandmother. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  of  the  value  attributed  to  it  by 
adults. 

As  for  my  own  childish  lesson  from  it,  there  is  everything  to 
regret  and  nothing  to  remember  with  pleasure.  From  it  I  received 
my  first  fear  of  an  animal  from  which  I  was  in  no  danger  whatever. 
Worse  than  this,  however,  I  took  an  unreasoning  and  unconquerable 
fear  of  an  inoffensive  and  affectionate  old  woman  whose  front  teeth 
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seemed  to  me  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  the  author  of  the 
story,  who,  I  supposed  in  the  innocent  optimism  of  childhood  had 
taken  this  way  to  warn  me  of  a  dangerous  creature  which  might  at 
any  moment  become  a  wolf  to  devour  me.  Previous  to  this  warning, 
I  had  slept  in  this  woman's  arms  many  a  night,  but  when  I  had 
tasted  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  childlike,  I  refused  to  tell 
anyone  of  my  newly  acquired  wisdom,  but  suffered  in  silence  as  most 
children  do,  for  some  as  yet  mysterious  reason.  I  must  do  my  parents 
the  justice  to  say  that  the  story  was  not  used  by  them  in  this  attempt 
to  train  me  in  the  way  I  should  go.  I  do  not  condemn  the  story  for 
older  children,  who  are  healthy  in  body  and  imagination,  but  I  would 
reserve  it,  and  all  like  it,  until  the  child  can  understand  some  general 
historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  myths. 

I  know  some  educators  object  to  any  deviation  from  the  ancient 
form  of  all  these  stories,  arguing  that  time,  which  has  preserved  them, 
has  thereby  set  its  seal  upon  their  worth,  and  it  is  not  for  the  individ- 
ual to  assume  a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  the  race.  One  of  the 
wisest  moral  teachers  of  the  present  day  says  it  is  a  kind  of  laziness 
that  prevents  people  in  general  from  close  weighing  of  even  Bible 
stories  with  moral  scales,  it  being  easier  to  accept  or  reject  in  a  whole- 
sale manner,  than  to  sift  and  discriminate. 

Those  who  defend  giving  stories  of  bloodthirsty  giants  and  horrid 
ogres,  tell  us  that  evil  is  always  set  over  against  the  good  to  enhance 
the  brightness  of  virtue;  the  vicious  stepmother  is  thus  defended  on 
the  ground  that  she  represents  evil,  which  is  a  sort  of  stepmother  of 
the  soul,  and  not  a  blood  relation;  but  such  symbolism  misses  its 
point  and  deepens  a  prejudice  that  sadly  interferes  with  home  happi- 
ness. I  have  known  mature  women  who  confess  that  they  hated  and 
defied  their  stepmothers  because  they  had  gathered  from  fairy  stories 
that  stepmothers  were  the  invariable  enemies  of  children. 

Those  who  cry  most  loudly  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
myths  intact,  seem  to  forget  that  when  they  were  accepted  as  national 
literature,  and  were  being  made,  they  were  the  property  of  men  and 
women,  and  not  relegated  to  the  nursery,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use 
nursery  to  represent  a  stage  of  life  in  primitive  times.  We  can  trace 
the  descent  of  some  games,  showing  that  children  now  play  what 
young  men  and  maidens  played  a  century  ago,  but  this  is  not  as 
harmful  as  to  give  the  babies  stories  just  as  they  were  told  by  men  to 
men  in  olden  times. 

There  is  a  safe  rule  of  judgment  about  any  story,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. If  it  contains  anything  calculated  to  induce  fear  in  a  little  child, 
do  not  use  it.  Even  if  fear  is  good  for  exceptionally  sluggish  children, 
like  whipping  and  hell  fire  (which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit),  the 
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majority  of  modern,  and  especially  city-bred  children,  have  nerves  too 
highly  sensitized  for  such  severe  tonics. 

I  know  some  one  will  say:  **But  the  children  dote  on  blood-curd- 
ling stories  and  love  to  shiver!'*  True,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are 
perverted  in  taste  and  unhealthy  in  imagination,  and  such  inclinations 
are  no  more  to  be  indulged  than  an  acquired  taste  for  alum,  quinine, 
and  soda,  such  as  recent  studies  of  children's  appetites  show  some  of 
them  to  possess. 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  fear  in  some  degree  is  needful  to  men- 
tal growth,  but  we  need  not  attempt  to  supplement  providence  in  a 
distribution  of  fears  sown  broadcast  into  the  lives  of  the  children, 
whom  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  from  the  mis- 
takes of  our  honored  j)rogenitors.  Wisdom  may  have  beg^n  with 
them,  but  I  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  believe  it  died  with  the  last 
myth-maker,  any  more  than  it  is  best  preserved  by  the  savages  of 
darkest  Africa. 

Why  should  not  the  kindergartner  avail  herself  of  the  latest 
studies  in  the  language  of  the  children,  and  add  wisdom  to  insight  by 
giving  play  to  the  organs  of  speech  in  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Lear's 
Nonsense,  and  Riley's  inimitable  Rhymes  of  Childhood?  At  present 
we  are  in  error,  I  believe,  in  our  language  lessons,  prostituting  our 
stories  instead  of  letting  them  minister  to  growth  in  all  directions. 
We  need  more  pure  fun  in  kindergarten,  we  need  to  work  with  nature 
through  the  story  instead  of  against  her,  letting  the  children's  tongues 
play  with  our  approval  instead  of  tying  them  with  rules  of  grammatical 
construction,  and  then  listening  at  keyholes,  wondering  why  children 
never  chatter  like  that  when  we  are  about. 

The  latest  study  of  children's  ideals,  temptations,  and  fears, 
emphasizes  the  great  moral  value  of  St.  Paul's  injunction:  **Whatsd- 
ever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  It  is  good  to  remember 
that  St.  Paul  added  in  the  next  paragraph  a  good  pedagogical  rule, 
viz. :  Do  these  things. 
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Miss  Frances  E.  Newton,  Chicago,  111. — I  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  why 
dur  honored  President  appointed  me  to  lead  in  this  discussion,  for  she  definitely 
knows  my  point  of  view  upon  this  subject;  and  being  wise  in  her  day  and  gen- 
eration must  also  know  Miss  Wiltse's  point  of  view,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  chance  for  discussion,  if  discussion  means  opposition;  for  I  agree  heartily 
with  nearly  all  that  Miss  Wiltse  has  said.  There  remains  nothing,  therefore,  for 
me  but  to  emphasize  one  or  two  points  which  she  has  made. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  and  adaptation  of  stories,  I  would  suggest  the 
need  of  great  care,  lest  we,  in  adapting  the  outward  form,  touch  that  of  which 
the  myth  is  but  the  expression — the  life  principle,  that  essential  something  which 
was  born  in  the  experiences  of  generations  of  people,  and  which  we  can  no  more 
revise  than  we  can  revise  our  own  souls — our  own  inner,  essential,  immortal 
being.  We  cannot  dilute  a  life  principle,  as  the  high-potency  doctors  do  their 
medicines,  and  make  it  harmless  for  the  child;  we  can  only  wisely  select  the 
myths  in  which  the  child  can  see  his  own  experiences  pictured — the  cause  and 
effect  of  things — and  then  give  them  to  him  in  the  broadest,  most  graphic  way  as 
he  himself  would  tell  them  or  as  he  would  draw  a  picture  giving  just  the;^  barest 
outline  without  high  light  or  low  light  or  shading.  We  may  develop  the  story 
as  he  adds  to  his  picture  objects  and  incidents;  and  this  process  may  be  followed 
for  months  and  years  until  he  is  old  enough  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the 
myth  as  a  whole  or  consciously  recognize  therein  not  only  his  "pygmy"  but  also 
his  ''colossal"  self.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  adaptation  or 
revision  of  our  world-old  stories. 

I  would  also  plead  with  you,  as  has  Miss  Wiltse,  for  more  of  this  time-proven, 
eternity -stamped  literature,  and  for  less  of  the  puerile  sentimental  stuff  which  is 
foisted  upon  the  souls  and  minds  of  little  children  which  is  not  only  an  insult  to 
their  dignity  and  divinity,  but  is  degrading  to  the  man  or  woman  who  does  it. 
The  people  who  write  it  need  to  sit  for  awhile  on  some  majestic  mountain  peak 
alone  with  a  little  child  and  learn  of  God  and  him  what  a  child's  soul  is  and  that 
we  never  can  talk  down  to  it. 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  purpose  of  the  story  which,  perhaps,  Miss  Wiltse 
has  not  brought  before  us  definitely,  her  paper  having  dealt  mostly  with  the  kind 
of  story  we  should  tell.  There  may  be  many  purposes  according  to  the  circum- 
stances at  the  story-telling  time:  but  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  quicken  into  activity  love  which  is  life,  that  life  which  is  more  than 
meat,  whether  it  be  for  body  or  for  brain ;  that  life  which  knows  itself — an  eternal 
thing;  that  spiritual  love  or  life  which  never  can  conceive  of  decline  or  decay  of 
individual  or  nation,  such  as  is  being  talked  of  in  another  department  of  this 
congress,  but  which  grows  conscious  continually  into  an  ever-achieving,  ever- 
widening  existence.  The  purpose  of  the  story  is  to  quicken  into  activity  that 
love  or  life  which  feels  itself  one  with  all  life,  past,  present,  and  future;  with 
nature,  humanity,  and  God;  and,  feeling  it,  gives  expression  to  it.  This  love,  I 
take  it,  is  not  a  sentimental  something  confined  to  words — a  sort  of  cant,  wrongly 
supposed,  oftentimes  to  belong  to  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  to  philanthro- 
pies and  religion.  It  is  the  most  practical  thing  alive,  adding  graciousness  to 
life,  and  joy  and  purpose  to  being,  and  in  the  activity  of  which  we  find  the  only. 
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true  development  of  that  thing  talked  about  so  much — character.  The  men  and 
women  of  character  are  the  men  and  women  who  actively  love,  and  in  so  doing 
have  apprehended'an  amount  of  life,  of  vitality,  of  virility,  that  the  man  without 
love  knows  nothing  about,  and,  what  is  worse,  does  not  know  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  story,  I  believe,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  educative  materials,  and  must  be  the  test  of  their  educative  power.  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  in  all  departments  of  life — self-sacrificing,  self-renounc- 
ing, consecrating,  aspiring  love.  In  the  matter  of  stories  it  only  remains  for  us, 
after  having  chosen  them  wisely,  and  adapted  them  carefully,  to  take  care  that 
they  fall  not  short  of  this  great  purpose,  through  the  meagerness  of  our  own 
lives  in  this  respect. 

I  feel  confident  that  Miss  Wiltse  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  as  I  agree 
so  largely  with  her,  whoever  wishes  to  oppose  the  paper  in  question  will  have 
two  instead  of  one  with  whom  to  battle. 


CHILD  STUDY  FOR  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 


PROF.  M.  V.  0*SHEA,  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I.  £very  day  the  wonder  grows  that  such  great  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  child  study  should  have  overtaken  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  m  so  brief  a  time.  But  one  who  is  accustomed  to  delve 
into  the  past  for  an  explanation  of  present  intellectual  and  social 
interests  will  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  roots  of  this 
marvelous  growth  of  the  last  decade.  Whatever  else  be  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it  may  at  least  be  fairly  said  of  it  that  it 
has  the  highest  regard  for  the  methods  of  inquiry,  and  the  results  of 
inductive  science.  The  Baconian  departure  of  a  few  centuries  ago 
has  stirred  modern  civilization  to  its  very  center.  The  father  of 
induction  thought  to  learn  of  the  invariable  processes  of  physical 
nature  by  the  most  careful,  unprejudiced  observation  of  her  varied 
moods  and  manners.  No  statement  should  henceforth  be  made  con- 
cerning her  until  it  has  been  warranted  by  the  testimony  of  manifold 
concrete  examples.  This  method,  which  was  at  its  birth  applied  only 
to  the  study  of  inorganic  things  and  processes,  was  gradually  extended 
into  the  realms  of  life,  and  the  structure  and  function  of  living 
organisms  became  objects  of  investigation  according  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Baconian  formula.  Nor  were  the  minds  of  men  long 
satisfied  with  the  study  of  creation  as  it  was  revealed  to  sight  at  any 
given  moment;  they  must  know  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  were, 
what  experiences  they  had  passed  through  in  the  earlier  life  his- 
tory of  the  world;  and,  as  the  fruit  of  this  relentless  ambition,  has 
grown  the  great  principle  of  evolution,  to  the  regard  for  which  the 
whole  scientific  world  is  now  committed.     Yet  one  step  further  and 
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we  behold  this  method  of  inductive,  evolutionary  science  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  newest  term  for  this  most 
recent  of  intellectual  interests  is  child  study.  We  are  looking  these 
days  with  eager  eyes  to  see  how  the  individual  human  organism,  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  originates,  grows,  develops. 

Child  study,  then,  in  a  part  of  its  meaning  at  least,  is  one  manifes- 
tation of  the  abounding  enthusiasm  and  faith  that  the  world  now  has 
in  inductive,  evolutionary  science.  By  this  new  mode  of  inquiry  it  is 
hoped  to  establish  a  substantial  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
growth  and  development  of  human  beings.  Such  a  science  would  be 
so  great  a  boon  to  humanity  that  every  laborer  who  gives  promise  of 
usefulness  is  eagerly  drafted  into  the  service  of  fact  gathering;  and 
perhaps  we  should  search  the  world's  records  in  vain  to  find  an 
instance  when  there  have  been  so  many  volunteers  to  gladly  labor  in 
a  new  field. 

It  is,  though,  not  so  peculiar  to  child  study  that  it  is  now  passing 
through  an  era  of  great  enthusiasm  in  the  gathering  of  concrete  and 
more  or  less  isolated  facts  of  every  kind  and  quality.  All  branches  of 
science  have  had  a  similiar  experience,  although  most,  if  not  all  the 
older  ones,  while  still  in  the  inductive  period,  have  yet  their  side  of 
application  to  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  Botany  has  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  Chemistry  has  brought  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge  to  medicine,  and  has  reached  down  so  far,  or  perhaps  up 
so  high,  as  to  put  intelligence  into  the  culinary  department  of  our 
homes.  Mathematics  has  utterly  changed  the  features  of  mother 
earth  with  her  engineering  wonders.  But  when  we  ask  what  child 
study  has  accomplished  that  will  make  the  life  of  the  home  happier 
and  sweeter,  and  its  training  more  intelligent  and  efficient,  we  are 
often  told  that  it  is  too  young  to  be  of  service  to  humanity,  and  that 
we  should  bide  our  time  in  patience  and  expectancy  until  it  attains  to 
the  full  stature  of  manhood.  Meanwhile  all  who  can  labor  must 
apply  themselves  diligently  to  building  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  new  structure  is  to  be  reared,  and  in  the  end  it  will  stand,  with 
others  of  its  kind,  as  a  treasury  of  goods  for  human  needs. 

We  shall  here  regard  all  working  people  as  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct groups.  In  the  one  are  congregated  fact  gatherers,  theorists 
who  amass  data  without  great  concern  as  to  their  immediate  bearing 
upon  any  of  the  problems  of  daily  life ;  while  in  the  other  we  may  find 
practical  people,  those  who  are  responsible  for  making  things  go  in 
right  directions,  and  who  are  interested  in  facts  only  in  so  far  as  they 
can  apply  them  to  some  definitely  useful  end.  The  botanist  is  a  the- 
orist, while  the  gardener  and  the  farmer  care  about  the  science  of  plants 
only  as  this  will  teach  them  how  to  make  the  fruits  of  the  soil  more 
31 
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luxuriant  and  abundant.  It  is  a  curious  enough  phenomenon,  but  one 
which  seems  to  be  true  to  our  common  nature,  that  the  theorist  can- 
not usually  make  things  work — the  botanist  is  not  often  the  successful 
farmer;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  considered  competent 
agriculturists  do  not  generally  distinguish  themselves  as  scientific  men. 
In  the  realm  of  human  growth  and  development  the  theorists  or  pure 
scientists  include  the  biologist,  the  psychologist,  and  the  economist; 
while  those  concerned  with  the  practical  direction  of  affairs,  with  the 
welfare  and  conduct  of  individuals  and  society,  are  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  the  minister.  If  the  principle  that  the  finest  exponents  of 
theory  are  not  generally  the  most  ready  and  skillful  in  its  detailed 
applications  were  universally  true,  then  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  us 
here  in  designating  the  kind  of  child  study  that  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  parent.  Without  attempting  an  answer,  now  we  may  say 
in  passing,  at  any  rate,  that  its  manifest  wide  application  to  the  affairs 
of  daily  life  constrains  one  to  think  it  may  also  apply  to  the  important 
topic  which  engages  our  attention. 

II.  The  statement  may  be  ventured  here  that  a  parent's  relation 
to  his  child  should  ever  be  determined  by  the  latter's  future  well- 
being,  spiritual  and  physical,  rather  than  by  any  present  or  future 
advantage  of  parent,  church,  or  state;  and,  unfortunately,  there 
sometimes  appears  to  be  an  antagonism  between  these  several  claim- 
ants for  recognition.  In  older  civilizations  than  our  own,  children 
have  been  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  their  probable  efficiency 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state;  while  in  modern  homes  they 
not  infrequently  seem  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  playthings  for  the 
entertainment  of  parents  and  older  members  of  the  family,  or,  saddest 
of  all,  sometimes  as  burdens  not  gladly  to  be  endured.  With  such 
attitudes  toward  children  there  is  no  paramount  need  to  know  how 
they  most  healthfully  and  wholesomely  grow  into  perfect  manhood  and 
womanhood,  each  coming  at  maturity  into  inheritance  of  the  full  pos- 
sibilities of  body,  mind  and  soul.  But  if  the  parent's  duty  be  con- 
ceived of  as  solely  to  provide  in  the  largest  measure  possible  for  his 
child's  future  welfare,  spiritual  and  physical,  we  at  once  see  a  neces- 
sity for  endeavoring  to  find  out  how  this  end  may  be  attained  in  the 
most  complete  aud  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  hope  of  realizing  this 
aim,  some  earnest  parents,  here  and  there,  are  attempting  to  study 
their  children  by  the  methods  of  inductive  science,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  increasing  anxiety  to  undertake  such  work.  It  is  thought 
that  careful,  unprejudiced,  systematic  observations  on  the  developing 
life  of  the  child  will  enable  the  parent  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  charge  more  truly  and  deal  with  it  more  wisely.  It  is  argued 
further,  that  the  elaboration  of  a  science  of  child  nature  demands  the 
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co-operation  of  parents,  since  they  alone  are  so  circumstanced  that 
they  can  furnish  the  required  data. 

But  the  question  must  be  raised  from  the  standpoint  of  science 
whether  the  parental  and  the  pure  scientific  attitudes  of  mind  toward 
childhood  are  in  any  way  incompatible.  Will  the  constant  observing 
and  recording  of  minute  details  of  child  activity  without  the  intermix- 
ing of  feeling,  of  emotion,  between  the  items  of  the  record,  which 
science  requires  —  will  this  make  the  parent  more  intelligent  and 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  great  responsibilities?  One  considera- 
tion stands  out  in  bold  relief  here,  and  its  importance  is  testified  to  by 
the  very  constitution  of  nature  and  the  course  of  history —  that  whatever 
other  relations  should  exist  between  parent  and  child,  they  must  at 
least  always  be  united  by  bonds  of  deepest  sympathy  and  affection. 
Beyond  all  else,  and  above  everything  else,  the  parent  must  be  a 
moral  guide;  he  must  establish  character  and  disposition,  and  that  he 
may  reap  rich  success  in  this  he  must  not  only  bear  infinite  love  to  his 
child,  but  must  ever  claim  sincere  affection  in  return.  This  affection 
gives  insight;  it  breeds  patience  and  long-suffering  and  courage;  it 
makes  instinct  more  keen  and  certain;  and  no  intemperate  winds 
should  ever  chill  its  ardor  or  stifle  its  most  frank  and  spontaneous 
expression.  In  no  other  way,  by  no  other  course,  can  the  child  mind 
and  heart  grow  to  be  sympathetically,  keenly  responsive  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  him  who  is  to  instruct  and  direct. 

Now  will  continual  watching  with  a  scientific  eye  for  the  most 
subtle  signs  of  expression  in  a  child  with  the  purpose  to  record  faith- 
fully and  preserve  without  the  creeping  in  of  feeling  or  interpretation 
of  any  kind  —  will  this  be  most  congenial  for  the  growth  of  that  all- 
absorbing,  unconstrained  affection  which  the  observer  should  have  for 
the  one  observed?  In  the  concerns  of  daily  life,  for  the  most  part, 
pure  science  and  rich,  spontaneous  emotion  may  not  be  seen  walking 
hand  in  hand.  The  one  does  not  nurture  or  develop  the  other, 
although  in  their  essence  there  can  be  no  antagonism.  If  it  should 
be  true  in  the  affairs  of  the  home  also  that  the  methods  of  pure  sci- 
ence are  not  best  suited  to  nourish  parental  affections,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  discovered  in  right  season  by  those  worthy  parents  who  are 
seeking  to  be  scientists  with  their  children ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  offer  a  humble  opinion  as  to  a  possible  source  of  disap- 
pointment which  such  study  may  entail. 

Even  when  the  parent  has  observed  his  facts  scientifically,  how  is 
he  to  interpret  them?  What  signifieth  to  one  charged  with  directing 
the  welfare  and  conduct  of  a  child's. daily  life,  no  matter  what  it  may 
mean  to  the  scientist,  this  infinitude  of  seemingly  disparate  things  in 
his   development?     Will  it   be   possible  to  affect   his   moral   growth 
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materially  by  taking  heed  of  the  most  minute  of  them?  Suppose  it 
be  granted  for  the  moment  that  the  parent's  observations  may  be  of 
possible  use  in  rearing  a  science  of  childhood,  still  is  not  his  first  duty 
to  train  his  individual  child  rather  than  be  concerned  with  a  science 
of  any  kind?  And  is  it  not  significant  that  in  other  phases  of  scien- 
tific work  it  is  frequently  demonstrated  that  absorption  in  the  details 
of  fact  gathering  blinds  one  to  a  view  of  the  entity,  the  life,  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  studies,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  ready  action 
when  occasion  demands?  It  would  doubtless  be  contrary  to  experi-" 
ence,  though,  to  say  that  a  parent's  observation  of  his  child  must 
always  lessen  his  parental  affection,  or  paralyze  his  power  of  doing, 
but  it  would  probably  be  true  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the 
observations  are  greatly  beneficial  that  they  are  made  primarily  for 
the  good  of  the  child,  and  not  for  the  promotion  of  science.  The 
observer  in  the  latter  case  will  sec  his  facts  only  in  their  meaning  for 
the  well-being  of  his  child,  and  his  personal  interests  will  surcharge 
them  all  with  richest  feeling,  with  helpful  interpretation. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  vocation  for  the 
parent,  and  withal  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  one  —  to  observe 
for  the  sake  of  interpretation  that  he  may  attain  greater  wisdom  in 
shaping  the  conduct  of  an  individual  child.  It  follows,  then,  that  he 
must  eagerly  seek  all  knowledge  and  power  that  will  lead  him  to  com- 
prehend more  clearly  how  childhood  normally  develops  and  that  will 
make  him  ready  and  more  skillful  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge 
to  the  upbringing  of  his  own  children.  In  this  way  he  gathers  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  rightly  guiding  those  for  whom  he  lives, 
treating  each  according  to  his  peculiar  necessities;  and  he  is  not 
mindful  of  minutiae  of  every  sort,  but  sees  only  the  larger  things  that 
are  really  vital  and  that  will  enable  him  to  judge  wisely  of  the  manner 
and  temper  of  his  training  in  special  cases.  There  may  be  some 
grounds  for  fear  in  these  days  that  too  great  concern  with  isolated  and 
partial  facts  and  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  may  be  more 
detrimental  than  beneficial,  to  that  ever-ready  and  spontaneous  action 
which  best  becomes  one  who  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  training 
of  the  young. 

III.  Granted,  then,  that  fathers  and  mothers  wish  to  know,  that 
indeed  they  must  know,  the  large,  vital  facts  in  child  development,  and 
how  best  to  become  familiar  with  these?  Now  that  science  has  turned 
its  brilliant  search-light  upon  human  growth  and  development,  we  may 
anticipate,  from  day  to  day,  the  illumination  of  important  truths  that 
have  never  yet  been  revealed  to  mind  or  heart;  and  parents  will  be 
eager  to  know  what  these  are  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  apprehended. 
It  is  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our 
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land  steps  are  being  taken  to  accomplish  this  aim  by  the  formatioh  of 
parents'  clubs  and  round  tables,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
training  children ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  a  science  of  child  study,  as  it  shall  be  elaborated  by  special- 
ists,  may  hope  to  receive  interpretation  and  practical  application  in 
the  homes  of  the  land.     To  these  clubs  the  scientist  may  bring  his 
knowledge  and  the  parent  his  problems,  and  the  one  should  illumine 
and  vitalize  the  other.     Here  the  parent  may  learn  what  science  has 
to  say,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  large  questions  of  child  growth, 
such,  for  example,  as  nourishment,   its  physical,   mental,   and  moral 
significance  —  its  importance  not  only  in  building  a  sound,  capable 
body,  but  also  in  giving  form  and  shape  to  the  disposition  and  charac- 
ter.     How    very,   very    sadly   parents    need    instruction    upon    this 
topic.      What  an  infinite  blessing  it  would  be  to  humanity  if  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children  would  appreciate  how  largely  the  wel- 
fare of  mind  and  soul,  as  well  as  body,  depends  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  proper  nutrition  of  brain  and  muscle;  fatigue, 
its  prevalence  in  home  and  school,  its  effects  on  mind  and  body,  the 
causes  therefor,  the  signs;  the  remedies,  periods  of  rapid  and  retarded 
growth  and  the  changes  in  mode  of  life  which  these  necessitate;  peri- 
ods in  which  the  different  organs  and  powers  of  the  body  develop,  and 
the  injury  which  is  often  sustained  by  forcing  development  before  the 
organ  concerned  is  naturally  ready  for  it;  adolescence,  the  important 
transformations  that  occur  during  this  period,  and  the  modifications 
in  training  made  necessary  thereby;  defective  senses,  the  limitations, 
mental  and  moral,  which  these  impose  upon  a  child,  the  methods  of 
detecting  them,    the  remedies;    play,   the   meaning  of  this  divinely 
appointed   agency  for  calling  forth  the   powers  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul.     Again,  such  practical  questions,   as  practical  for  parent  as  for 
teacher,   as,   the  at  least    partial  parallelism  between  individual  and 
race  development,  and  the  clear  light  this  may  throw  upon  the  per- 
haps inevitable  appearance  of  prominent  traits  of  mind  and  character 
in    the    progress    of    childhood,    from   birth   to   maturity;    children's 
expression  through  art  in  its  various  forms,  through  language,  through 
physical  signs,  and  the  art  of  reading  these  skillfully;  the  native  inter- 
ests of  childhood  at  different  stages  of  development;    imitation  in 
childhood,  and  so  on.     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  large  topics  which 
the  scientist  and  the  parent  may  most  profitably  study  together;  and 
if  the  scientist  is  not  available,  his  writings  may  be  a  partial  substitute. 
If  there  be  no  leader,  who  is  so  simply  because  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence, then  individual  members  may  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  each  presenting  a  single  topic,  and  it  should  be  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  find  out  all  the  best  and  richest  thought  upon  any  special 
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question.  If  this  be  freely  and  frankly  discussed,  and  its  practical, 
detailed  bearing  inquired  into  by  all  the  members  of  the  club,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  much  substantial  good  will  be  reaped  by  every 
one  interested.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  as  it  seems  to  others  who 
have  traveled  widely  in  these  fields,  and  whose  opinions  he  has  sought, 
that  this  is  the  character  of  work  in  child  study  most  to  be  preferred 
by  fathers  and  mothers.  This  will  open  the  mind  to  important  mat- 
ters which  simple,  unguided  instinct,  however  keen  and  perfect,  must 
fail  to  discern ;  it  will  afford  explanation  ofttimes  of  unaccountable 
conduct  in  children  which  is  a  source  of  great  grief  to  parents,  but  the 
causes  for  which  may  be  removed  when  rightly  understood.  It  will 
cause  parents  to  deal  with  children  as  individuals,  not  as  masses;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  save  many  a  child  from  a 
wretched  personal  and  social  existence,  because  it  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  train  the  young,  instruments  to  detect  the  causes 
for  shortcomings  and  means  for  remedying  them. 

Another  most  commendable  form  of  child  study,  and  one  which 
may  be  pursued  with  ease  and  profit  in  these  clubs  and  round  tables, 
has  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  leading  principles  of  modern  educa- 
tion, beginning  with  the  youngest  in  the  kindergarten  and  ending  not 
short  of  the  oldest  in  the  grammar  school.  The  parent  should,  by 
counsel  and  study  with  the  teacher,  seek  in  the  spirit  of  a  learner,  to 
comprehend  what  heights  she  is  striving  to  attain  in  her  daily  instruc- 
tion, and  what  difficulties  and  barriers  beset  her  in  her  progress.  Is 
it  not  a  condition  of  things  to  be  deplored  that  so  frequently  in  our 
midst  the  home  stands  opposed  to  the  school  in  its  introduction  of  new 
means  and  methods  into  the  class  room?  Ignorance  here  falls  not  far 
short  of  crime.  Where  the  teacher  should  receive  the  most  hearty 
sympathy  and  co-operation,  she  ofttimes  now  must  be  content  with 
the  exact  reverse,  and,  meanwhile,  the  child  is  the  principal  sufferer. 
Let  no  one  complain  that  the  teacher  is  at  fault  because  she  does  not 
take  the  initiative  and  constrain  the  parent's  attention.  Nature  has 
set  her  limits  to  mental  and  physical  possibilities  in  our  constitution, 
and  these  are  already  reached  by  most  of  those  who  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  multifold  duties  of  the  schoolroom.  By  all  the  principles 
of  justice  and  duty  it  is  imperative  upon  the  parent  to  seek  in  a  sym- 
pathetic spirit  to  know  what  the  teacher  does^  and  why,  so  that  he 
may  be  a  source  and  fountain  of  aid  and  comfort  rather  than  a  cynic 
to  chill  by  his  indifference  or  kill  by  his  criticism. 

Again,  if  it  be  right  to  say  that  parental  responsibility  must  be 
determined  by  considerations  of  the  child's  future  welfare,  then  that 
kind  of  child  study  should  also  appeal  to  fathers  and  mothers  which 
consists  in  so  simple,  but  yet  so  important  a  matter,  as  to  preserve  an 
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account  of  those  facts  in  the  life  of  the  child  that  will  be  of  material 
interest  and  benefit  to  him  in  maturer  years.  Into  this  record  should 
go  those  items  that  will  be  guiding  maxims  to  the  young  voyager  when 
the  mapping  of  his  course  falls  to  his  own  hand  and  brain — such  items 
as  the  diseases  that  may  have  overtaken  him  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  any  lingering  after  effects;  outcroppings  of  ancestral  traits; 
absorbing  interests  at  different  stages  of  development;  leading  traits 
of  character,  and  matters  of  this  kind.  There  need  be  no  burden  of 
details  here,  either,  only  the  larger  and  more  significant  facts.  For 
the  most  part  the  child  should  leave  the  parental  roof  with  habitual 
actions  so  fitted  to  his  nature,  so  appropriate  to  his  special  needs,  and 
so  firmly  implanted  within  his  being  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  bear 
him  safely  along  the  right  course  in  later  life.  But  all  of  us  come, 
now  and  again  in  adult  years,  to  times  when  there  is  breaking  up  of  old 
ideals  and  habits,  when  we  are  adrift  at  sea,  and  it  is  in  such  crucial 
places  that  this  life-book  may  be  a  trusted  friend  and  counselor. 

IV.  Our  last  question  now  must  be:  What  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  parent  to  aid  in  establishing  a  science  of  child  study  independent 
of  the  direct  application  of  this  work  to  the  training  of  his  own  child- 
ren? If  lack  of  space  and  time  will  make  a  dogmatic  answer  pardon- 
able, it  may  be  said  that  even  though  such  a  duty  rested  upon 
parents  the  majority  of  them  could  not  discharge  it  for  the  evident 
reason  that  they  have  not  the  necessary  scientific  training  and  attitude 
of  mind.  And,  moreover,  the  labors  of  the  majority  of  us  are  not 
needed  to  rear  an  inductive  science  of  child  nature,  for  a  thousand 
Preyers  left  alone  in  their  work  will  raise  the  walls  of  this  great  struc- 
ture with  more  of  peace  and  surety  than  if  a  million  amateurs  try  their 
hand  at  it;  and  if  the  development  of  the  race  will  really  be  promoted 
by  such  a  science  let  us  have  faith  that  apostles  in  plenty  will  be  brought 
forth  in  due  season.  It  is  auspicious  to  note  already  that  there  are 
those  parents  in  our  midst  who,  having  the  right  constitution  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  being  favored  with  a  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances, have  become  genuine  scientists  in  the  study  of  their  children; 
and  to  such  the  call  will  doubtless  always  appeal  so  profoundly  that 
they  will  have  no  other  wish  than  to  cheerfully  obey. 


DfSCUSSrON. 


President  Amalte  Hofer. — It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  sister  to" the 
kindergarten  movement,  the  child-study  movement,  is  joining  hands  with  us  in 
this  work  with  the  parents,  with  the  father  and  mother.  It  was  with  a  special 
purpose  that  we  have  brought  up  the  discussion  of  child  study  for  parents, 
believing  that  if  we  can  all  concentrate  on  that  one  line  of  work,  or  propagation, 
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we  might  call  it,  for  the  next  few  years,  we  will  establish  that  relation  between 
school  and  home  which  has  so  often  been  wished  for,  and  appealed  for  so  fre* 
quently  from  the  platforms  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  We  hope 
some  day  to  bring  together  the  home  and  school,  which  belong  together.  Miss 
Eggleston  will  speak  of  the  parents'  study  classes  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
schoolwoman  in  the  general  sense,  not  in  the  specific  sense  of  kindergarten. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  State  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. — "  Would  you 
recall  everyone  to  his  highest  duties,  begin  with  the  mothers;  you  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  change  you  will  efifect,"  says  Rousseau. 

There  is  no  greater  problem  in  the  educational  world  today  than  this  one- 
how  best  to  efifect  such  a  union  between  parents  and  teachers  as  shall  result  in 
the  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and  harmonious  management  of  children  at  home 
and  in  school. 

To  kindergartners  is  due  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  first  step  in  this 
direction,  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  closer  their  methods  are  studied  the  more 
convincing  are  the  proofs  that  the  path  which  they  have  opened  is  the  correct 
one.  They  have  not  been  perplexed  about  scientific  products,  but  have  cau- 
tiously gleaned  the  simple  truths  that  were  easily  comprehended  from  everyday 
experience.  In  the  kindergarten  there  has  been  less  talk  of  the  "pedagogical 
phantom,  the  child,"  and  more  about  Harriet,  James,  and  Lucy.  Here  we  find 
the  workers  whom  Professor  O'Shea  so  aptly  classifies  as  the  "ones  who  are 
responsible  for  making  things  go,  and  are  concerned  with  facts  only  in  so  far.as 
they  can  use  them  to  some  definite,  immediately  useful  end.'* 

Professor  O'Shea's  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  scienthc  fact-gatherers, 
and  that  of  the  practical  geople,  must  help  to  clear  away  a  good  deal  of  fog  for 
many  students  of  child  study  and  at  the  same  time  give  cheer  to  a  multitude  of 
trainers  of  children  who  will  be  better  able  to  see  the  true  value  of  their  work. 
While  scientific  problems  are  being  discussed  children  are  growing,  and  if  teach- 
ers and  parents  are  to  have  as  their  chief  motive  the  gathering  of  valuable  facts 
for  science,  there  will  doubtless  be  added  to  the  old  story  many  illustrations  of 
the  little  foundling  who  died  upon  the  street  while  two  philanthropic  persons 
stood  over  him  trying  to  decide  which  of  several  institutions  was  best  fitted  to  rear 
this  little  being  from  babyhood  to  manhood. 

We  have  but  to  look  back  upon  the  beautiful  mothers  w]^o  in  their  simple 
ways  have  with  great  wisdom  reared  their  children,  but  who  had  not  the  ability 
to  state  the  first  elements  of  the  so-called  science,  to  prove  that  the  most  powerful 
parental  influence  is  not  dependent  upon  the  parents'  knowledge  of  scientific 
facts.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  "spontaneous  action"  which  Professor  O'Shea 
commends  is  not  a  scientific  basis. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  too  much  detail  of  outlines  and  classification  is  apt 
to  render  a  parent  insensible  to  the  greatest  need  of  the  present  moment,  and 
possibly  at  the  time  when  his  statistics  have  given  him  a  theory  for  action  the 
child  may  have  outgrown  the  condition  upon  which  the  theory  is  founded. 

With  parents  and  teachers  there  is  danger  of  an  enthusiasm  for  proving  old 
theories  and  establishing  new  ones  that  will  make  this  work  too  intellectual  and 
not  sympathetic  enough.  One  may  solve  mathematical  problems  for  the 
delights  of  intellectual  exercise,  but  the  student  of  human  life  must  have  a 
deeper  interest  than  intellectual  recreation  if  he  would  effectually  solve  its 
problems. 

There  is  the  danger  in  this  child-study  work  of  thinking  conclusions  are 
reached  when  the  evidence  would  be  deemed  very  slight  by  thorough  students. 
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Workers  are  here  whose  thumbs  are  pulling  out  what  they  deem  to  be  educa- 
tional plums,  and,  inflated  with  pride,  the  superficial  investigator  flings  out  his 
banner  proclaiming  the  greatness  of  his  achievements  for  the  cause  of  science. 
It  surely  cannot  be  wise  to  enlist  amateurs  to  bring  lumber  into  the  fields  which 
the  Preyers  must  clear  away  before  they  can  get  at  the  facts. 

Professor  O'Shea  has  truly  said  that  fathers  and  mothers  should  know  the 
large  vital  facts  of  child  development,  and  these  great  vital  facts  are  always 
simple  enough  to  be  comprehended  by  those  who  need  to  use  them.  Experience 
is  the  best  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  a  simple  intelligent  putting 
of  these  experiences  by  teachers  and  parents  must  lead  to  a  comprehension  of 
them. 

In  large  city  schools  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  make  personal  visits  to 
all  homes,  but  may  not  the  plan  of  the  kindergarten  of  establishing  mothers' 
meetings  be  introduced  throughout  the  primary  and  secondary  schools?  For 
instance,  one  afternoon  each  month  the  teacher  might  send  out  invitations  to 
mothers  to  meet  in  the  schoolroom,  and  an  hour  be  devoted  to  an  informal  talk 
by  the  teacher  upon  matters  pertaining  to  school  life,  and  parents  be  urged  to 
give  that  information  which  would  lead  the  teachers  to  know  of  the  home  life  of 
her  pupils.  Plans  for  instructing  and  managing  children  might  be  explained, 
and  parents  invited  to  discuss  them  and  bring  to  the  teacher's  aid  anything  from 
the  child's  standpoint.  Statements  made  by  children  at  home  regarding  school 
afifairs  would  be  invaluable  to  teachers,  but  too  often  they  must  work  blindly 
because  there  is  no  co-operation  with  parents. 

It  is  very  evident  that  teachers  must  possess  great  tact  and  wisdom  in  order 
to  lead  these  meetings  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  great  vital  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  between  themselves  and  each  parent  a  bond  of 
sympathy  so  that  conferences  regarding  the  welfare  of  individual  children  shall 
be  as  sacred  and  as  tender  as  those  ought  to  be  which  exist  between  the  father 
and  mother  of  a  child. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  general  or  special  topic  the  remainder  of  the  time 
might  be  given  to  mothers  who  wish  to  have  private  conferences  with  the  teach- 
er. Why  may  not  this  be  a  practical  feature  of  primary  and  secondary  schools 
as  it  is  of  kindergartens?  Year  by  year  the  work  may  become  more  specialized 
as  the  conditions  permit. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  and  hope  of  the  child  study  movement  of  New  York 
that  the  flag  which  now  waves  over  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  state  may  yet  float 
out»  at  least  once  each  month  from  every  union  and  district  school,  over  parents 
and  teachers  assembled  there  to  study  child  life  and  its  needs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  evidences  of  the  way  in  which  the  best  efforts  of 
schools  are  thwarted  through  the  ignorance  and  distrust  of  parents;  it  is  also 
true  that  teachers  often  conceive  false  notions  of  affairs  caused  by  misconcep- 
tions regarding  parents'  motives.  One  may  well  wonder  how  these  little  things 
escape  with  any  original  elements  of  life,  save  possibly  that  of  original  sin,  since 
they  are  so  often  held  by  the  right  hand  at  school  and  the  wrong  one  at  home, 
or  vice  versa^  and  pulled  in  opposite  directions,  but  it  usually  happens  that  they 
slip  out  from  the  grasp  of  each  and  limp  out  into  the  world  carrying  the  scars 
of  early    training. 

There  is  a  subtle  sense  in  which  one  may  learn  to  live  with  children;  hear 
what  they  say  when  they  do  not  speak,  interpret  their  acts,  their  plays,  and  be  a 
true  companion  to  them.  While  every  mother  ought  to  live  after  this  manner 
with   her   children   only   a   very   few    know  their  children  in  this  way.     Conse- 
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quently  many  children  live  alone,  and  the  mother  loses  her  first  hold  upon  this 
life  which  is  a  part  of  hers,  and  so  near,  yet  into  which  she  has  no  power  to  enter. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  fact  that  so  many  mothers  live  and  die  perfect 
strangers  to  the  real  inner  life  of  their  own  children. 

Kenneth  Grahame,  in  the  "Golden  Age,"  when  speaking  of  parents  and 
guardians,  whom  he  calls  Olympians,  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  says, 
"  This  strange  anaemic  order  of  beings  was  farther  removed  from  us  in  fact 
than  the  kindly  beasts  who  share  our  natural  existence  in  the  sun.  This  estrang- 
ment  was  fortified  by  the  abiding  sense  of  injustice  arising  from  the  refusal  of 
the  Olympians  ever  to  defend,  retract,  or  admit  themselves  in  the  wrong,  or  to 
accept  similar  concessions  on  our  part.  For  instance,  when  I  flung  the  cat  out 
of  the  upper-story  window,  though  I  did  it  from  no  ill-feeling,  and  did  not  hurt 
the  cat,  I  was  ready  after  a  moment's  reflection  to  own  I  was  wrong,  as  a  gentle- 
man should,  but  was  the  matter  allowed  to  end  there?     I  trow  not." 

Though,  as  Professor  O'Shea  has  said,  "the  majority  of  us  are  not  needed 
to  rear  a  science  of  child  study,"  yet  it  is  the  majority  that  must  do  the  import- 
ant part  for  which  the  science  is  being  reared.  Teachers  must  be  leaders  in 
this  movement  among  parents,  and  oftentimes  must  give  arbitrarily,  though 
kindly,  simple  directions  for  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to 
solve  these  problems  for  themselves.  The  strong  emotional  nature  of  many  a 
mother  blinds  her  to  the  true  condition  of  her  child.  She  cannot  believe  that  her 
boy  is  not  truthful,  and  if  he  does  wrong  she  is  sure  he  was  led  astray  by 
others.  Oftentimes,  as  teachers,  we  grow  impatent  at  this  seemingly  false  pride. 
The  wisdom  of  breaking  down  a  faith  which  has  often  been  powerful  in  keeping 
the  tempted  in  the  right  path  is  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Men  have  said,  I 
never  could  lie  to  my  mother  because  she  always  trusted  me.  Faith  in  the  good 
intentions  of  others  is  a  powerful  element  in  establishing  acts  of  goodness.  There 
is  very  little  that  is  truly  noble  left  when  one  does  not  try  to  rise  to  the  belief  of 
goodness  which  another  has  in  him. 

In  these  gatherings  of  parents  for  the  study  of  their  own  children  there 
must  ever  arise  the  question.  What  are  the  needs  of  the  children  who  are  not  rep- 
resented here  by  parents,  what  can  we  do  for  them?  For  it  is  not  wise  to  permit 
the  weeds  to  grow  just  outside  the  home  garden.  The  day  may  come  when  the 
weeds  shall  strangle  the  cultivated  flowers,  and,  besides,  the  study  of  one's  own 
children  awakens  a  love  less  selfish  which  has  power  to  reach  out  to  those  of 
other  households.  And  so,  after  all,  it  is  the  little  child  that  is  leading,  and  the 
stately  array  following  are  the  parent,  teacher,  minister,  biologist,  psychologist, 
and  economist. 
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Sam  Jones,  that  unique  preacher  who  is  very  often  slangy,  seems 
to  us  very  irreverent,  yet  says  some  sweet  things  once  in  a  while. 
He  said  one  day  in  his  drawling  manner,  **I  don't  know  anything 
about  theology  or  botany,  but  I  do  love  God  and  flowers.**  And  so 
when  1  come  to  talk  about  the  children  of  the  great  cities  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  know  very  little  about  pedagogy,  I  know  nothing  about 
civics,  but  I  do  love  my  city  and  I  do  love  children.  I  believe  per- 
haps that  every  kindergartner  who  stays  in  the  kindergarten  business 
can  say  those  two  things.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  parts  of  our 
cities,  crowded,  dense  perhaps,  as  some  of  them  are ;  those  who  have 
known  the  little  foreigners  in  our  cities;  those  who  have  known  the 
poverty  that  we  so  often  hear  people  tell  about  say  to  us,  **Well,  in 
the  days  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  you  know,  poverty  created  charac- 
ter. **  It  is  not  the  poverty  that  made  Garfield  and  Lincoln.  They 
had  the  poverty  of  the  country  with  the  flowers  and  the  growing 
things  and  the  stars  and  the  birds;  they  had  the  poverty  that  was 
healthful  poverty.  The  children  we  know  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
poverty.  It  is  not  the  poverty  that  helps  toward  self-discipline  and 
growth.  It  is  the  poverty  that  warps;  it  is  the  poverty  that  cranaps; 
it  is  the  poverty  that  starves  the  spirit  of  the  child.  We  know  that 
who  have  dealt  and  lived  with  those  children.  You  know  that  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  he  is  about  tm  write  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  deeds  also  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  always  were  talking 
about  everyone  else  who  did  not  live  in  Greece  as  barbarians.  That 
spirit  is  not  dead ;  it  is  among  Americans  today.  You  cannot  talk  to 
American  people  who  do  not  live  near  the  foreign  populations 
without  finding  that  spirit.  A  cultivated  lady  wrote  to  me  the  other 
day,  **I  am  so  glad  to  help  you,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  care 
nothing  for  the  foreigners.  I  want  to  help  our  own  people.**  Who 
are  our  own  people?  Who  are  they?  Who  was  your  grandfather  and 
my  grandfather.  I  think  they  were  foreigners.  I  am  glad  somebody 
put  up  with  them.  I  am  glad  somebody  endured  them.  I  am  glad 
somebody  allowed  them  to  come  into  good  society  and  get  a  chance 
in  America.  I  am  glad  that  they  had  schools.  I  am  glad  that  they  had 
those  chances.  I  am  living  among  foreigners.  I  know  them.  I 
believe  in  the  possibilities  that  lie  latent  in  these  foreign  children.     A 
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very  clever  woman  in  Chicago  said,  speaking  of  the  foreigners,  **I 
think  that  in  the  ideals  of  a  nation  we  find  their  highest  characteris- 
tics. **  You  will  find  if  you  study  the  question  at  all  that  the  Bohemi- 
ans are  religious  people,  with  a  zeal  for  religi()n.  Why,  the  other  day 
a  Roman  Catholic  Bohemian  showed  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  little  pic- 
ture of  Joh  Huss,  that  he  loved  simply  because  he  was  a  Bohemian  and 
because  he  had  religious  zeal.  He  made  no  distinction.  The  Poles 
have  that  instinctive  patriotism  that  has  never  been  satisfied.  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  when  I  hear  them  sing  their  patriotic  song  which 
is  so  full  of  pathos  and  tragedy,  I  cannot  help  but  feel,  that  we  can 
get  hold  of  the  Polish  children — if  we  can  get  that  love  of  country 
planted  here  —  of  course  we  can;  it  is  already  planted  here;  and 
because  they  love  to  talk  about  Poland  is  no  reason  why  they  do  not 
love  our  country.  Already  this  last  winter  that  has  been  shown. 
The  Polish  people  started  an  educational  movement;  sent  to  the  Old 
Country  for  two  lecturers,  and  almost  the  first  request  they  made  of 
these  Old  Country  lecturers  was,  **We  want  lectures  on  American 
history,  particularly  constitutional  history."  That  is  the  Polish  peo- 
ple who,  I  believe,  if  led  by  Americans  who  love  America  in  the 
broadest  sense,  will  transfer  their  love  of  country  to  our  country. 
Then  there  are  the  Italians.  A  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  she 
would  n*t  visit  them  for  anything;  she  might  think  at  any  moment 
a  knife  would  be  drawn  and  thrust  at  her.  I  have  lived  among  the 
Italians.  I  have  never  been  stabbed.  I  have  found  there  an  affec- 
tion, I  have  found  there  an  appreciation  and  a  love  of  beauty,  that 
I  have  not  found  among  American  children.  I  have  now  before  my 
mind  a  picture  of  a  little  Italian  girl  in  my  kindergarten  that  I  once 
had  at  Hull  House.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the  best  pictures 
There  was  a  little  study,  one  of  Millet's  little  studies  of  a  father  and 
a  mother  teaching  the  baby  how  to  walk.  I  was  telling  a  story  to  the 
kindergarten,  and  I  think  it  did  not  have  Miss  Wiltse's  spirit  or  some- 
thing; anyway,  this  young  Italian  would  not  listen  and  after  a  while  I 
heard,  right  in  the  midst  of  my  story,  a  little  Italian  voice  saying, 
**Papa  say,  'Go  baby!'  Mamma  say,  *Come,  baby!'  "  We  all  turned 
and  looked  at  little  Marie.  She  was  gazing  at  this  picture,  and  there 
she  had  caught  instinctively  the  spirit  of  the  picture.  I  am  sure  Mil- 
let would  be  glad  to  know  that  a  child  entered  into  the  heart  of  his 
picture.     She  did  not  stop  at  its  technique. 

So  I  believe  that  among  these  foreigners  we  have  all  this  poten- 
tiality, this  possibility  for  patriotism,  this  possibility  for  religion,  this 
possibility  for  art,  for  music,  for  poetry.  I  was  talking  with  a  Bohe- 
mian woman  who  lives  in  Chicago,  the  third  largest  Bohemian  city  in 
the  world.     This  woman  said,  '*Do  you  know  I  used  to  go  to  school  in 
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Bohemia?  Do  you  know  how  our  Bohemian  children  go  knee-deep 
through  the  grass  and  the  corn  flowers  and  the  poppies?  Why,  I 
used  to  start  very  early  so  I  could. pick  all  the  flowers  I  wanted.** 
Those  same  little  Bohemian  children  in  our  city  go  to  school  without 
seeing  trees  or  grasses  or  dandelions.  Their  playhouse  almost  all  the 
time  is  the  garbage  box,  the  alley,  the  street.  No  playgrounds  in 
our  great  city  for  the  more  than  200,000  children — far  from  the  parks, 
far  from  the  lake  shore,  far  from  the  boulevards.  In  Chicago  we 
have  100,000  children  living  in  eight  wards  that  have  all  these  advan- 
tages—  the  parks,  the  boulevards,  our  beautiful  lake,  that  wonderful 
and  elaborate  set  of  boulevards  that  our  park  commissioners  are  not 
content  with,  planning  more,  planning  more,  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
plans  yet  for  playgrounds,  no  plans  for  squares  such  as  they  have  in  Paris, 
such  as  they  have  in  Berlin,  such  as  they  have  in  London.  To  be  sure 
London  has  just  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  her  children  had  no  breath- 
ing places,  had  no  playgrounds;  and  fortunately  for  London  the  good 
people  of  long  ago  were  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  around 
the  church  there  is  the  old  grave-yard  and  the  blessed  angels  must 
look  down  with  pleasure  at  the  playgrounds  that  are  made  out  of  the 
old  graveyards.  I  *m  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  the  kindergartners 
have  the  feeling  of  patriotism  so  strong  that  they  would  say,  **Bury  us 
in  the  middle  of  town,  if  in  that  way  we  can  give  some  ground  to  the 
children.** 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  pessimistic.  This  morning  I  went  in 
search  of  a  neglected  portion  of  Buffalo,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  test  of  civilization  in  Buffalo  is  Delaware  avenue.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  test  of  culture  is  up  here  where  we  have  such  beautiful 
churches,  music  halls,  and  all  those  things — which,  to  be  sure,  belong 
to  all  the  people,  and  yet  are  so  often  far  from  most  of  the  people. 
So  this  morning  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  civilized  Buffalo  was.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  broad  and  airy  and 
beautiful  and  clean  after  dirty,  blessed  old  Chicago — Chicago  is  dirty 
and  it  is  bad ;  but  we  do  love  it.  So  I  went  to  the  settlements,  the 
two  settlements  here.  As  I  live  in  one  in  Chicago  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  see  what  the  settlements  were  here.  I  found  no  slums  any- 
where near  these  settlements  —  not  that  I  do  not  think  they  are  well 
placed.  I  found  them  not  near  great  tenement  houses.  I  found 
cottage  houses,  little  yards  in  front,  little  gardens  in  the  rear,  vines 
running  up  over  the  houses — I  began  to  inquire  and  I  could  not  find 
that  there  was  one  spot,  where  people  said  there  were  very  disagree- 
able tenement  houses,  overcrowded,  bad  sanitary  condition.  I  did 
not  find  the  dirty  streets  or  the  dirty  alleys  here  that  we  are  used  to. 
So  I  must  conclude  that  whether  you  are  very  civilized  or  not,  you  are 
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very  nearly  very  civilized,  and  much  more  so  than  is  Chicago.     But  then 
Chicago  is  large.     We  have  had  a  fire  and  we  have  had  a  World's 
Fair,  so  we  have  to  wait  a  little  while  to  do  a  great  many  things.     So 
I  say  that  the  test  of  civilization   in  any  city  is  not  what  you  do  for 
the  few,  for  the   100,000  children,  but  what  is  doing  for  the  200,000. 
Chicago  has  400,000  children  —  over  that  number — under  fourteen 
years  of  age.     One  hundred  thousand  live  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions;  100,000,  perhaps,  are  scattered  about  on  the  edges  of  the 
city;    then  in  the  center  of  the  city  are  the  200,000.     Now  I  know 
what  it  means  to  those  people  to  get  to  a  park.     There  are  at  least 
five  children   in  every  family,   nearly  always  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
or  more.     It  takes  five  cents  for  two  children;  it  takes  clean  clothes; 
it  takes  time  to  get  them  ready;  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  forethought; 
it  takes  a  transferring  from  one  car  to  another;  it  often  costs  two 
fares  in  our  great  cities.     Now,  is  that  fair?    Is  it  fair  that  the  100,000 
children  should  have  the  parks  and  the  boulevards  and  the  lake  shore 
and  the  summer  vacations?     Some  say  to  me:  **Oh,  but  you  have  a 
great  many  excursions  for  children  into  the  country;  you  have  picnics 
for  children;  you  have  kindergartens  and  all  that.**     Yes,  so  we  do. 
But  that  is  not  enough.       After  all,  only  a  handful  of  children,  and 
those  generally  the  strongest,   that    need    it  the  least,  get  into  the 
country  on  an  excursion,   or  go  out  to  the  park.     It  is  the  weaker 
children  we  are  to  look  after.     Froebel  says  that  the  kindergarten  —  I 
do  n*t  know  that  I  get  his  exact  words  —  is  to  prepare  children  for 
citizenship  here  and  hereafter.     These  children  that  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  kindergarten,  and  in  primary  departments,  are  the  future 
citizens.     Now,  what  is  the  value  of  those  children  to  our  city,  to  our 
state?     In  the  time  of  slavery  a  little  black  child  was  very  precious  to 
its  master  because  it  had  a  money  value.     I  do  not  believe  we  are  so 
materialistic  that  we  wish  to  tack  a  money  value  onto  our  children 
before  we  see  what  it  means  to  care  for  them,  and  yet  if  we  could  in 
some  way  make  it  tangible  to  the  people  who  will  not  see  beneath 
things;  if  we  could  make  them  see  how  valuable  these  little  children, 
these  little  foreign  children,   are  the  little  children   that  are  being 
reared   in   poverty,  that  are   being  cramped.     Think  of  a  boy  being 
cramped.     Think  of  cramping  an  acorn  in  a  flowerpot  and  expecting 
it  to  grow  up  into  an  oak  and  not  burst  something!     I  believe  that 
every  boy  should  have  about  two  acres  of  land  along  with  a  whole  lot 
of  other  boys.     Yes,  girls  too!     I  do  n't  know  why  I  always  think  of 
boys.     Because  they  do  trouble  me  more,  I  think.     I  sit  at  the  win- 
dow in  our  settlement  and  I  look  out  at  the  playground  where  the 
boys  play.     They  actually  do  not  know  how  to  play.     They  seem  out 
of  place.     They  have  been  sent  to  work  too  early ;  the  work  has  been 
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irregular;  the  school  haTs   been  very  irregular;  so  much  so  that  many 
of  them  cannot  read  and  write. 

Now,  what  has  the  kindergartner  to  do  with  all  this?  She  can't 
vote;  she  can't  be  mayor!  No,  but  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  one  kindergartner  did  in  Chicago.  She  does  not 
vote;  she  hasn't  any  special  or  great  influence;  she  has  no  political 
influence  at  all;  but  she  watched  the  children  last  summer  and  she 
saw  how  almost  barbaric  they  got  before  the  autumn  without  anything 
to  help  them  through  the  summer,  and  she,  with  some  others,  said, 
**We  must  not  let  this  go  on.  We  must  try  to  have  some  vacation 
work  for  the  children  next  summer."  So  she  sent  to  New  York 
and  to  Boston  for  all  the  facts  that  she  could  get  about  vacation 
schools.  She  found  that  they  had  been  carried  on  there;  they  had 
been  successful;  the  children  had  come  voluntarily  to  them;  that  the 
school  board  had  loaned  the  schoolrooms,  and  that  money  had  been 
given  ,  and  that  thousands  of  children  had  come  to  the  public  schools 
in  New  York  for  a  half  day  in  the  morning  in  the  summer  for  manual 
work,  for  free  work  without  text  -books.  So  she  went  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Federation  in  Chicago.  She  told  about  this,  very 
simply.  She  stated  the  needs  which  grew  out  of  her  own  experience. 
She  told  the  facts;  and  today  we  have  one  vacation  school  in  Chicago 
which  is  going  to  be  run  this  summer  to  prove  the  value  of  such  a 
thing.  Now  why  can't  every  kindergartner  keep  a  watch  over  the 
needs  of  the  community  where  her  kindergarten  is?  She  gets  nearer 
the  people,  she  gets  nearer  the  pulse  that  the  politicians  are  always 
trying  their  best  to  get  their  finger  on,  you  know.  A  lady  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  '*VVhy,  you  people  in  the  settlement  live  nearer  the 
vote  than  anybody  else,"  as  if  that  were  something  wonderful.  She 
was  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  great  politician.  So  while  you  need  not 
worry  about  living  near  to  the  vote,  perhaps  you  can  feel  that  you  live 
near  to  the  pulse  of  the  people;  you  know  their  needs.  Now  do  n't 
keep  still  about  them,  but  just  be  an  awakening  force  in  the  com- 
munity. Tell  about  them  from  time  to  time  where  you  go.  Go 
before  your  women's  clubs,  go  before  your  civic  societies,  if  need  be; 
or,  if  you  are  not  a  speaker  and  do  not  like  to  do  that,  go  to  one  indi- 
vidual and  put  the  need,  and  say  it  with  all  your  heart  in  it;  and  if 
it  has  grown  out  of  your  experience  it  will  tell  and  something  will  be 
done  in  your  city.  Study  the  needs  that  you  see  about  you.  If  there 
is  a  bad  tenement  house,  know  about  it;  if  there  is  a  bad  sanitation, 
know  about  it;  if  there  are  narrow,  dirty,  cramped  streets,  know 
about  them,  and  consider  them  all  questions  that  you  are  involved 
in,  problems  that  you  must  stir  up  the  other  half  of  the  city  to  look 
after.     Now  1  do  believe  that  the  kindergartner  must  be  a  meditator; 
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she  must  be  an  awakener  of  thought  in  the  community,  she  must  be 
an  interpreter  to  the  other  half  that  do  not  know  how  the  families 
of  the  free  kindergarten  communities  live. 

This  is  such  a  great  big  subject  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  hardly 
touched  it,  and  yet  that  is  the  one  practical  thought  I  want  to  leave 
with  you.  Try  to  get  play-grounds  for  children  if  they  have  not  got 
them;  get  vacation  schools  for  the  summer;  get  singing  choruses  for 
children ;  get  all  those  things.  I  am  so  disappointed  to  think  I  can- 
not hear  that  talk  by  Mr.  Damrosch  on  ''Good  Citizenship  and  Sing- 
ing." I  believe  in  it.  I  have  seen  it  this  last  year,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  more  and  more  to  get  the  children  to  sing,  even  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  train  them  as  we  would  like  to.  Just  let  them 
sing;  get  everybody  to  sing.  I  think  if  they  would  sing  more  they 
would  n't  swear  so  much.  I  wish  we  could  sit  down  and  talk  together 
about  this  subject.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  meetings  where  you  talk 
at  people;  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  7vith  people,  and  we  cannot  in  such 
a  large  meeting  as  this.  But  I  hope  you  will  take  home  with  you  this 
little  message,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion,  and  let  every 
kindergartner  be  larger  than  a  kindergartner;  let  her  try  to  make,  as 
Froebel  said,  all  mankind  love  all  mankind  so  that  Christ  may  be 
truly  interpreted  to  the  world. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  Earl  Barnks,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. —  In  using  the 
kindergarten  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  children  in  cities  there  are 
three  great  difficulties  that  confront  a  thoughtful  man  and  make  him  hesitate  in 
his  action — I  do  not  say  he  will  give  up  the  problem — Heaven  forbid!  I  simply 
say  that  in  all  the  charity  kindergartens  I  have  visited  these  problems  have 
risen  up  to  confront  me.  It  is  worth  something  to  state  the  difficulties  of  a  problem 
clearly.     I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  task. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  economic  problem,  which  confronts  all  charities, 
of  relieving  the  pressure  on  a  part  of  the  lower  classes  enabling  them  to  labor 
for  a  still  lower  wage,  thus  crowding  the  part  of  the  lower  class  that  is  not  relieved 
by  charity  to  a  point  where  they  cannot  live.  Two  mothers,  A  and  B,  are  work- 
ing for  a  wage  which  will  just  keep  them  alive.  The  charity  kindergarten  relieves 
the  mother  A  of  a  part  of  her  burden  and  under  the  pressure  of  competition  she 
can  and  will  submit  to  a  still  lower  wage.  Then  B  must  starve.  I  do  not  say 
Vie  ought  to  do  nothing.  That  would  be  absurd.  I  simply  point  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  play  of  economic  laws  the  ten  dollars  you  invest  in  charity 
kindergartens  may  not  help  any  struggling  mother,  but  may  crush  out  some 
mother  whom  you  do  not  sec,  and  may  enable  me  to  buy  a  shirt  for  68  cents 
instead  of  70  cents. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  was  developed 
among  a  well-to-do  people,  and  it  is  designed  to  fit  healthy  children   living  under 
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sane  conditions.  The  neglected  children  of  our  cities  are  unhealthy  children  liv- 
ing under  insane  conditions.  G.  Stanley  Hall  found  the  Boston  teachers  giving 
their  children  reading  lessons  about  cows  and  buttercups  when  the  majority  of 
them  were  ignorant  concerning  such  objects.  It  is  not  sufficient  then,  to  say 
that  healthy  children  always  like  cows  and  buttercups,  so  they  should  have 
them.  As  well  say  that  since  healthy  children  like  cold  baths  a  child  with  the 
measles  should  have  cold  baths.  The  charity  kindergartens  must  be  modified 
and  used  as  medicine. 

In  the  third  place  the  use  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  charity  school  has  a  bad 
reaction  upon  kindergarten  work  and  theory  at  large.  The  infant  school,  as  pro- 
jected by  Robert  Owen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  based  on  sound  and 
intelligent  principles.  Under  the  necessities  that  surround  philanthropic  work  it 
became  debased  into  the  pernicious  and  often  wicked  infant  school  of  the  ordi- 
nary type  today.  The  charity  kindergarten  seeks  economy,  lowers  the  wage; 
employs,  in  order  to  secure  its  support,  teachers  with  the  philanthropic  spirit 
rather  than  teachers  with  intelligent  minds  and  good  training,  and,  used  as  a 
medicine,  it  changes  its  principles  and  its  traditions  and  falls  from  its  best  estate. 
A  silver  spoon  may  be  a  good  instrument  to  scrape  an  iron  kettle  with,  but  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  spoon. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  the  way  to  elevate  our  neglected  classes 
is  to  educate  and  care  for  the  little  children,  but  I  raise  these  questions:  Ought 
not  the  state  to  take  hold  and  raise  the  burden  for  all  the  lowest  families  hi  a 
city  at  once,  if  it  ought  to  be  done  at  all? 

Ought  we  not  to  have  a  kindergarten  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  needs 
of  this  particular  work?  And  ought  not  its  traditions  to  be  kept  free  from  the 
traditions  of  our  best  kindergarten  work? 

And,  lastly,  ought  the  kindergarten,  or  any  other  tool  of  civilization,  to  be 
used  in  a  way  to  seriously  destroy  its  best  usefulness? 
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BY  PROFESSOR  S.    H.   CLARK,   THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  particular  phase  of 
expression  that  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  today,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  two  terms. 
First,  we  are  to  remember  that  expression,  unless  otherwise  explained, 
is  to  mean  the  manifestation  of  thought  and  emotion  by  voice  and 
gesture.  Second,  that  by  gesture  we  are  to  understand  the  responses 
of  the  muscular  system  to  thought  and  emotion.  Let  it  suffice  that  this 
definition  is  tentative;  that  we  have  a  general  if  inexact  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  gesture,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and,  further, 
that  such  modification  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  compre- 
hension of  our  theme  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  kindergarten  aims  to  develop  expression,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I 
know,   little  work  is  done  in  our  kindergarten  normal  schools  in  the 
32 
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science  of  expression.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  science  of  expression  in  th^  regular  normal  school. 
The  Committee  of  Ten  virtually  ignore  it,  and  their  report  has  given 
the  subject  a  decided  setback.  Mind  you,  I  am  no  advocate  for  the 
teaching  of  posing  and  dramatic  action  in  the  public  schools,  but  we 
do  want  our  children  taught  to  read  aloud.  This  is  elocution,  and  the 
basis  for  its  proper  teaching  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
expression.  It  is  because  our  normal  schools  are  virtually  ignorant 
of  the  science  of  expression  that  they  have  been  unable  to  formulate  a 
pedagogy  of  reading  aloud.  As  a  result  most  of  our  reading  in  public 
schools  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  teachers  who  make  little  pretense 
•to  teach  it,  and  we  can't  blame  them;  or  worse,  into  the  hands  of 
uneducated  elocutionists  (?). 

From  this  brief  diversion  we  are  led  back  to  the  main  discussion 
by  the  thought  that  only  in  so  far  as  we  understand  the  expression  can 
we  understand  the  mind.  This  may  be  a  truism,  but  truisms  often 
need  to  be  insisted  upon.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  kindergart- 
ner*s  aim  is  to  develop  self-expression  in  the  child,  and  in  the  child  a 
large  part  of  that  expression  is  gestural.  The  teacher,  then,  must 
understand  gesture  language.  Fortunately,  much  of  this  is  so  univer- 
sal that  the  knowledge  is  possessed  by  most  of  us.  We  know  what 
the  toss  of  the  head  and  the  stamp  of  the  foot  mean.  But  there  are 
many  aspects  of  gesture  language  so  complicated  that  they  need 
special  study,  and  to  one  of  those  it  is  my  pleasure  to  draw  your 
attention  today.  The  failure  to  grasp  the  underlying  basis  of  this 
aspect  has  led  to  a  mass  of  affectation  in  elocution  that  is  revolting  to 
the  cultured  mind,  and  is  fast  leading  us  into  the  unnatural  in  the 
kindergarten  world.  Even  more ;  the  physical  expression  of  the  child  ■ 
has  been  warped,  and  often  he  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  automaton. 
Now,  if  we  can  lay  hold  of  the  psychology  of  descriptive  gesture,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  understand  the  child,  to 
remove  this  tendency  to  automatism,  and  to  lead  him  to  a  more  com- 
plete and  adequate  expression  of  his  mental  action. 

Psychologists  agree  that,  especially  in  the  child,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  realize  thought  in  action,  to  make  ideas  live  in  the  body,  in 
other  words,  to  act,  to  make  gestures. 

We  need  now  to  note  that  gesture  comes  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
impulse;  second,  by  volition.  If  we  are  frightened,  we  instinctively 
put  up  our  hands;  if  we  are  insulted  we  raise  the  torso  and  head. 
These  are  instinctive  gestures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to 
point  out  a  particular  spot,  we  will  use  the  hand  in  a  particular  way, 
and  this  use  we  designate  volitional  gesture.  In  the  first  of  these 
classes  we  are  unconscious  of  the  gesture,  in  the  second  only  partially 
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so;  for  while  the  facial  expression  and  that  of  the  body  are  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  we  are  momentarily  conscious  of  our  hand, 
and  deliberately  choose  to  use  it  as  an  agent  with  which  to  reinforce 
the  spoken  word.  We  must  remember  that  while  the  intention  to  use 
one  part  of  the  body  has  its  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  structure,  of 
which  effect  we  are  often  unconscious,  yet,  since  the  main  element  in 
the  expression  is  the  result  of  the  will,  we  shall  call  that  gesture  voli- 
tional. 

Another  element  requires  explanation:  That,  while  the  child  may 
will  to  do  something  with  his  hands,  the  details  of  the  gesture  are  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  wills  to  point  out  a  ship,  but  he  does 
n't  think  how  the  arm  shall  be  raised  from  the  side,  nor  what  finger 
shall  serve  as  the  index  finger.  He  wills  simply  to  point.  Hence  we 
note  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  volitional  gesture  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  the  instinctive. 

We  may  now  enter  into  the  midst  of  things.  Every  observer  in 
the  realm  of  expression  has  noted  the  tendency  to  accompany  descrip- 
tion with  gesture.  The  words  **The  horse  rushed  rapidly  by,'*  are 
very  likely,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  quick 
forward  movement  of  the  arm.  That  is  a  descriptive  gesture.  But 
the  problem  is,  what  are  those  certain  conditions  under  which  this 
gesture  will  manifest  itself.  Here  is  where  the  confusion  arises. 
Who  has  not  smiled  at  the  recitation  in  which  the  speaker  acted  out 
every  phrase?  For  instance,  **The  carpenter  raised  his  hammer," 
{raising  the  arm^  fingers  closed)  **and  struck  the  nail  three  times"  {strik- 
ing three  times).  All  of  us  feel  the  absurdity  of  these  gestures,  and 
yet  there  are  hundreds  of  instances  equally  ridiculous  which  we  pass 
by  without  noting.  But  why  are  they  ridiculous?  Because  they  are 
out  of  place,  unnatural.  They  are  made  to  order,  and  are,  invariably, 
in  the  child,  the  result  of  imitation.  A  proof  of  their  unnaturalness 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  never  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing facial  gesture  and  form  of  vocal  expression.  Expression  is  a  unit, 
and  we  recognize  that  a  gesture  is  mechanical  when  it  is  not  justified, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  expression  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  lack-lus- 
tre eye,  the  vacant  face,  the  open  mouth,  are  too  often  the  indubitable 
signs  that  the  descriptive  gesturing  of  the  child  is  a  perfunctory  task. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  passage,  the  rendering  of  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  descriptive  gesticulation  with  evident  appropriateness. 
Suppose  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  wrought  description  of  a  bat- 
tle, and  we  come  to  the  words,  ** Having  exhausted  his  ammunition, 
the  brave  fellow  grasped  the  barrel  of  the  gun  with  both  hands,  and 
waving  the  butt  over  his  head  brought  it  down  with  crushing  force 
upon  the  head  of  his  adversary."     Can  you  not  feel  the  fingers  close 
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around  the  imaginary  gun?  Do  you  not  feel  the  impulse  to  raise  the 
arms  and  to  bring  them  down  with  energy?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  illustrations? 

Let  us  note,  first,  that  the  hammer  example  contained  no  emotion; 
the  soldier  example  was  full  of  it.  Second,  and  this  is  most  import- 
ant, that  in  the  soldier  illustration  the  gesture  was  suggestive  only, 
not  detailed.  You  perceive  we  did  not  hold  the  fingers  as  if  they  held 
a  gun  barrel,  they  were  clenched.  We  did  not  wave  the  arms  three  or 
four  times  around  and  over  the  head,  but  simply  brought  them  back 
over  the  head  as  if  preparing  to  strike  with  the  gun ;  and,  finally,  we 
did  not  stop  the  arms  when  the  gun  struck  the  imaginary  foe,  but  we 
continued  until  we  had  reached  the  full  extent  of  our  blow. 

This  is,  then,  the  difference.  In  the  first  case  the  gestures  added 
nothing  to  the  thought;  they  were  largely  mechanical;  they  simply 
repeated  the  story  in  other  language.  In  the  second  example,  the 
gestures  were  instinctive,  growing  not  out  of  any  desire  to  show  how 
the  thing  was  done,  but  out  of  our  sympathy  with  the  picture.  I  have 
termed  this  the  gesture  of  sympathy.  It  does  not  grow  out  of  any 
desire  to  imitate,  but  is  a  manifestation  of  a  well-known  psychological 
law  by  which  in  intense  emotional  description  we  become  what  we 
describe.  The  child  does  not  imitate  the  lion  or  the  elephant  or  the 
steam  car;  he  is  one  or  the  other  of  these.  His  sympathy  with  the 
picture  leads  him  to  identify  himself  with  it,  and  hence  the  term,  the 
gesture  of  sympathy.  In  the  case  of  the  soldier  we  became  the  hero. 
As  his  hands  clutched  the  gun,  so  did  ours  clench;  as  we  saw  his  arms 
rise  above  his  head,  so  did  our  arms  rise,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  just  in  so  far  as  we  identify  our- 
selves with  our  character  the  mere  details  vanished.  You  must  have 
noted  this  in  your  work.  When  a  child  becomes  the  elephant  he  drags 
himself  slowly  and  cumbrously  along  on  all  fours,  waving  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side.  It  is  the  weight  and  size  with  which  he 
sympathizes.  But  when  he  becomes  the  knight's  steed,  rushing  to 
battle,  he  rises  and  runs  with  all  his  might.  It  is  speed  and  speed 
alone  which  he  becomes. 

Now  for  our  conclusions.  First:  Emotion,  and  emotion  only,  justi- 
fies the  acting  of  description.  Second:  Emotion  tends  to  destroy 
detail. 

Let  me  elaborate  each  of  these  and  show  a  few  applications  of  these 
principles,  and  I  have  done.  As  to  the  first :  We  are  all  aware  that 
there  are  differences  in  children.  Every  child  will  not  be  moved  in 
the  same  way  nor  in  the  same  degree  by  a  given  picture.  Hence 
where  a  gesture  of  description  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  in  A  it 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  B.     The  lesson  for  us  is  that  in  the 
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games,  if  we  would  have  the  children  act  the  description,  we  must 
stimulate  the  emotion.  If  we  cannot  do  that  it  is  far  better  to  leave 
the  gestures  out.  Do  you  not  recall  how  certain  little  tots  act  out 
every  detail  of  description  for  you?  With  their  whole  body  alive  with 
emotion,  they  say,  **0h,  teacher,  I  saw  a  dog  running  so  fast,  and 
then  he  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  he  held  out  his  paws,"  and  so  he  runs 
on,  acting  out  every  scene.  But  another  child  sits  down  and  tells 
his  story  quietly.  You  note  very  little  action.  The  excitement  is 
absent  and  consequently  the  gestures.  Now,  I  would  urge  you  to 
treat  this  latter  case  carefully.  Avoid  suggesting  the  action ;  stimu- 
late the  imagination,  and  if  you  can't  get  the  gestures  you  want,  leave 
the  child  alone,  or  you  will  make  a  machine  out  of  him.  Theoreti- 
cally we  all  agree  with  this  method,  practically,  I  fear,  we  are  some- 
times negligent.  We  are  anxious  for  results.  We  can't  see  the  harm 
of  suggesting  this  gesture  or  that.  Psychology  tells  us  that  such  sug- 
gestion dwarfs  the  power  of  self-expression. 

There  are  instances,  however,  which  form  an  exception  to  our  rule. 
These  are  where  the  speaker  is  describing  some  intricate  figure  or 
some  novel  picture.  Here,  appreciating  the  difficulty  his  audience 
will  have  in  getting  the  idea,  the  speaker  accentuates  his  verbal 
description  by  such  action  as  will  make  the  picture  clear.  Many 
examples  will  occur  to  you,  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  unless  the 
picture  be  intricate  or  novel,  the  acting  of  it  is  ludicrous.  How  ridic- 
ulous it  is  to  see  a  person  act  out  every  phrase  in  uttering  such  a  sen- 
tence as  **The  man  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  then  slowly  lowered 
it,  and  put  it  in  his  right  hand  pocket."  The  child  might  act  this  out, 
but  under  conditions  I  shall  mention  later  on. 

Second:  Emotion  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  detail.  At  first 
glance  this  position  seems  untenable.  You  say,  why  emotion  makes 
him  act  everything.  But  upon  examination  you  will  find  that  while  he 
may  act  each  detail  of  the  sentence,  he  does  so  because  each  phrase  or 
clause  lives  for  itself  and  is  not  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole.  But, 
nevertheless  he  does  not  act  each  detail  of  these  to  him  important 
thoughts.  Some  one  feature  predominates  and  that  is  acted  out  in 
large,  in  bulk.  In  the  dog  example,  the  child  ran  on  two  legs,  not 
four;  he  climbed  on  a  chair  as  a  child  would,  not  as  a  dog.  He  was 
speed  and  climbing,  nothing  else.  He  paid  no  heed  to  his  gestures; 
they  were  entirely  impulsive.  Had  he  attempted  to  go  into  detail  he 
would  have  been  imitating,  not  impersonating,  and  just  to  the  extent 
that  his  gestures  had  been  realistic  he  would  have  failed  to  develop  self- 
expression.  An  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  If,  in  the  story  of 
the  soldier,  the  words  had  been  **He  waved  his  gun  three  times  around 
his  head,  etc.,"  and  we  had  waved  our  hands  three  times,  we  should 
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have  been  ridiculous.  Remember,  the  acting  of  description  is  justi- 
fied by  the  emotion.  To  wave  our  arms  three  times  around  our  head 
requires  an  amount  of  thinking  which  is  incompatible  with  the  emo- 
tional state,  producing  the  acting  of  description.  Hence  the  contra- 
diction which  many  of  us  have  felt  in  listening  to  readers  and  to  chil- 
dren who  have  been  wrongly  trained  in  the  kindergarten.  In  order  not 
to  be  misunderstood  I  will  grant  that  a  child  might  wave  his  arms 
three  times,  but  if  you  are  a  judge  of  expression  you  will  find  that  it  is 
threencss  rather  than  anything  else  that  he  expresses.  The  heroism  or 
desperation  of  the  soldier  is  gone.  Much  of  the  detail  in  kindergarten 
games  is  imitative,  hence  volitional  at  first,and  later  automatic.  I  don't 
deny  that  there  is  a  place  for  imitation  in  the  kindergarten,  but  its 
place  is  surely  not  in  such  work  as  we  are  describing.  The  imitative 
gesture  of  the  child  in  many  plays  is  not  instinctive,  but  volitional. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  adult  knowledge,  or  lack  of  it.  Teaching  a 
child  to  make  a  gesture  here  or  there  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  and 
such  teaching  in  many  cases  is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  principles 
I  have  been  trying  to  expound. 

Another  cause  of  this  faulty  teaching  lies  in  our  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  pantomime  and  ordinary  expression.  In  the  former  we 
must  act  everything;  in  the  latter  the  action  is  only  occasional.  A 
gesture  which  would  be  appropriate  in  the  former  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  in  the  latter.     Take  the  lines. 

In  my  little  garden  bed, 
Raked  so  nicely  over, 
First  the  tiny  seed  I  sow, 
Then  with  soft  earth  cover. 

You  all  know  the  the  conventional  gestures  given  to  accompany 
these  lines.  The  hand  so  (illustrating),  for  the  garden  bed,  this  ges- 
ture for  the  rake  over,  etc.  This  is  pantomime,  not  gesture.  I  would 
suggest,  by  the  way,  that  pantomime  might  be  used  for  far  more  than 
it  is  in  our  games,  but  much  of  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  when  we  use 
the  spoken  word.  There  never  was  a  child  who  instinctively  made 
the  gesture  I  made  when  uttering  that  first  line.  There  is  not  enough 
emotion,  even  in  a  child,  to  produce  such  action,  and  if  you  will  notice 
his  face,  you  will  discover  how  perfunctory  was  his  task.  Mind  you, 
I  don't  say  you  can't  create  conditions  under  which  such  a  gesture 
will  be  used,  but  you  will  have  to  force  this  text  to  get  your  condi- 
tions. 

Pantomime  has  much  more  of  the  volitional  gesture  in  it  than  has 
ordinary  expression,  and  this  leads  us  to  another  phase  of  the  subject 
already  hinted  at. 

We  do  not  clearly  distinguish  between  the  volitional  and  the  emo- 
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tional  gesture.  In  the  following  lines  the  gestures  accompanying  the 
words  are  largely  volitional,  imitative : 

Here's  the  church, 
And  here's  the  steeple, 
Open  the  doors. 
And  here  are  the  people. 

But  these  gestures  are  plainly  different  in  origin  from  that  in  the  first 
line  of  the  other  stanza.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  line  **In  my  little 
garden  bed  '  we  have  merely  description,  in  the  line  **Here  is  the 
church,"  we  have  a  finger  drama.  In  the  first  example  we  state  a 
fact,  in  the  second  we  make  the  fingers  act,  although  the  action  is 
purely  conventional.     In  the  lines: 

First  the  tiny  seed  I  sow, 
Then  with  soft  earth  cover, 

* 

I  can  readily  see  that  a  child  might  act  out  the  story.  Novelty  of  the 
idea  might  impel  him  to  do  so.  But  I  trust  I  have  made  clear  that 
there  is  a  decided  difference  between  these  two  lines,  the  lines  of  the 
steeple  story,  and  the  first  line  of  the  garden  rhyme.  But  many  of  us 
have  failed  to  discern  these  distinctions  in  the  thought, and  have  sought 
to  get  the  pupil  to  make  gestures  without  supplying  the  emotional 
impulse,  or  have  given  an  impulse  not  justified  by  psychology  and  the 
text.  We  know  that  certain  gestures  are  appropriate  in  one  place, 
and  conclude  hastily  that  they  are  appropriate  in  all.  Third,  not 
every  child  is  equally  responsive.  We  all  agree  as  to  this.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  criterion  offered  you  today.  Just  in  so  far  as  a  child  is 
moved  through  the  imagination,  as  he  identifies  himself  with  his 
description,  as  it  were,  will  he  use  the  gesture  of  sympathy.  P'urther, 
one  element  of  the  description  will  move  one  child,  another  element 
another.  Now  by  noting  his  gestures  you  will  get  into  closer  sympa- 
thy with  your  pupil's  imagination  and  emotion.  I  might  add  here  that 
a  child  is  much  more  prone  to  gesture  of  sympathy  than  the  adult. 
A  child  finds  new  experiences  every  day.  Their  novelty  fires  his 
imagination  and,  consequently,  his  emotions.  As  we  grow  older  there 
is  less  stimulation  in  our  surroundings,  and  hence  less  action.  There 
might  be  much  profit  in  the  development  of  this  suggestion,  but  time 
is  too  brief  to  permit  it. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  have  had  no  intention  of  disparag- 
ing in  a  sweeping  way,  the  work  of  all  the  kindergartners.  There  are 
many  who  may  never  have  thought  of  this  subject  in  the  way  here 
presented.  There  are  others  who  may  have  discerned  these  truths 
vaguely.  If  I  have  helped  the  latter  to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  the  former  to  a  new  light,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
nity of  showing  you  the  value  of  the  science  of  expression. 
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My  last  word  is  this:  If  there  is  anything  in  what  I  have  said,  it 
should  teach  us  that  uniformity  in  the  child  games  means  automat- 
ism ;  that  every  piece  of  description  will  act  in  a  different  way  upon 
every  child,  some  using  cold,  mental  gestures,  others  broad,  emotional 
ones.  And,  finally,  the  acme  of  success  is  attained,  as  far  as  expres- 
sion is  concerned,  when  the  whole  circle  is  alive  with  an  apparent 
chaos  which  is  in  reality  an  exposition  of  a  profound,  underlying  unity. 


THE  ALLIES  OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS  CAROLINE  T.   HAVEN,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Every  new  movement  is  conditioned  by  the  age  which  gives  it 
birth,  and  he  who  would  establish  a  reform  in  education  has  set  himself 
no  mean  task.  The  heights  to  which  he  aspires  present  even  to  him  a 
dim  outline,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  are  wholly  veiled.  The 
path  to  the  summit  has  to  be  hewn  from  the  flinty  rock.  Alone  must 
the  reformer  climb  through  obstacles  that  appear  insurmountable. 
His  progress  is  slow,  but  here  and  there  he  gains  a  point  of  vantage 
from  which  he  may  view  the  desired  goal,  and  gain  strength  for 
further  endeavors —  or,  again,  the  mountain  tops  become  obscure  as  he 
loses  faith  in  his  attempt  and  foregoes  the  realization  of  his  earlier 
dreams. 

History  reveals  to  us  something  of  this  struggle  in  the  life  of 
every  great  teacher.  Each  one  in  turn  essays  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  to  lift  the  world  to  a  higher  level,  to  make  men  nobler,  truer, 
and  purer,  and  each  in  turn  fails  to  accomplish  all  he  would.  Each, 
too,  shows  us  at  times  the  effect  of  discouragements  at  every  hand; 
the  failure  to  make  himself  understood;  the  indifference  or  distrust 
manifested  by  those  upon  whom  he  had  counted  for  support;  the  lack 
of  sympathy  in  the  efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  humanity.  , 

Froebel,  with  his  sensitive  nature,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  condi- 
tions which  hindered  his  progress,  and  in  his  letters  we  find  at  times 
the  outpourings  of  a  heart  saddened  by  the  thought  that  he  stood 
practically  alone  in  his  self-imposed  task. 

**I  find  it  bitterly  hard,"  he  says,  **to  gain  the  smallest  step  in 
advance;"  and  again,  **I  find  half  the  men  I  know  arrayed  against 
me;*'  and  once  more,  **One  can  scarcely  believe  the  fact  that  men  are 
so  dull;  that  no  one  is  ready  to  stretch  out  a  willing  hand  to  achieve 
and  carry  out  this  system." 

At  other  times  the  reverse  state  of  feeling  is  manifest,  when, 
cheered  by  the  confidence  of  friends,  by  the  approval  of  those  who 
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were  led  to  investigate  in  order  to  more  effectively  criticise,  and  by 
the  consciousness  of  success,  the  realization  of  his  hopes  seemed  close 
at  hand  and  failure  impossible. 

**A11  your  doubts  and  fears  will  eventually  disappear  to  your  per- 
fect satisfaction,"  he  writes  in  the  flood-time  of  his  successful  endeav- 
ors; and  a  little  later,  **  Already  upon  this  fair  tree  fruits  rich  in 
blessing  are  showing  forth." 

The  followers  of  Froebel  have  had  to  meet  similar  conditions  in 
the  establishment  of  their  work.  Look  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
movement  and  recall  the  difficulties  experienced  in  even  gaining  a 
hearing,  much  more  in  gaining  support. 

The  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  this  country  is  yet  to  be  written, 
but  in  the  records  of  its  beginning  one  figure  must  always  prominently 
appear  —  that  of  Elizabeth  Peabody.  A  nature  somewhat  akin  to 
Froebel's  own,  with  untiring  zeal  and  determined  purpose,  she  went 
up  and  down  the  land,  seeking  to  win  approval  for  an  idea  that  had 
become  to  her  her  very  life.  Misjudged  by  those  who  could  not 
understand  the  philosophy  she  presented ;  lacking  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  those  who  could  appreciate  the  thought ;  hampered  at  times 
by  a  following  of  mere  pretenders  who  played  upon  her  too  credulous 
nature,  she  stood  alone,  with  alternate  hope  and  fear,  while  the  kin- 
dergarten idea,  with  feeble  strength,  barely  turned  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  life. 

From  the  outset  the  chief  allies  of  the  kindergarten  have  been  the 
children  who  came  under  its  influence,  for,  whatever  its  shortcomings, 
its  methods  have  always  appealed  to  the  child's  instincts  and  needs. 
Through  the  children  a  recognition  has  been  gained  in  the  home,  as 
the  mothers  have  welcomed  the  means  offered  for  a  closer  bond 
between  themselves  and  their  children.  For  a  long  time  the  support 
rested  here ;  it  was  a  case  of  live,  let  live ;  now  and  then  it  attracted 
some  local  attention,  but  till  within  the  last  decade  it  has  been  prac- 
tically an  unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  of  education  which  seemed 
unessential  to  its  solving. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  revival  of  learning,  and  with 
educational  interest  and  activity  at  every  hand  ,  the  kindergarten  has 
suddenly  come  into  prominence,  and  finds  itself  allied  to  all  the  great 
factors  of  the  new  movement. 

Teachers  of  all  grades  are  asking  us  to  help  them  to  recognize  the 
innate  tendencies  and  impulses  of  children,  and  to  develop  these 
through  the  individual  efforts  of  each.  The  advocates  of  systematic 
child-study  find  a  fruitful  field  for  observation  in  the  children  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  ask  for  our  co-operation. 

The  specialists  of  science,  art,  music,  etc.,  look  to  the  kindergar- 
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ten  for  the  elements  of  their  respective  arts.  Even  the  psychologist, 
so  long  engrossed  in  metaphysical  discussions,  thinks  it  not  beneath 
him  now  to  patiently  study  the  little  child,  and  through  numberless 
observations  to  build  up  a  new  and  rational  system  of  psychology. 
The  educational  leaders  everywhere  recognize  the  kindergarten  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system,  and  the  formerly  unknown  methods 
have  now  an  acknowledged  place. 

The  time  of  greatest  success  is  often  the  time  of  greatest  peril. 
How  have  we  borne  this  sudden  and  phenomenal  growth?  As  the  sun 
of  prosperity  has  shone  steadily  upon  us,  have  we  struck  deeper  root 
in  order  to  gain  new  sources  of  power  to  enable  us  to  withstand  the 
unaccustomed  fervor? 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  our  new  allies  will  see  nothing  to  ques- 
tion in  our  methods  and  aims,  but  how  have  we  met  their  just  criti- 
cisms? Such  crude,  malicious  statements  as  recently  called  down  the 
condemnation  of  every  fair-minded  and  earnest  teacher  need  no  cod- 
sideration,  but  as  kindergartners  we  should  not  wince  when  our 
methods  are  honestly  challenged,  and  we  should  welcome  every 
opportunity  to  probe  ourselves  and  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  us. 

The  questions  lately  sent  out  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  known  as  the 
** Kindergarten  Syllabus,'*  is  a  case  in  point;  though  these  questions 
in  the  main  were  prepared  by  kindergarteners.  However  much  some 
of  us  may  take  issue  as  to  the  results  to  which  many  of  these  questions 
may  lead,  it  is  helpful  to  us  all  to  have  the  search  light  turned  full 
upon  us,  that  we  may  better  see  our  weaknesses  and  learn  to  know  on 
what  we  really  stand.  The  essentials  will  always  remain  and  it  were 
well  to  let  the  non-essentials  go,  though  some  of  them  we  have  fondled 
so  long  that  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  do  not  easily  cast  ofif  our  bur- 
den. 

The  real  kindergarten  can  never  die  so  long  as  we  keep  fast  hold 
of  the  vital  truths  at  the  foundation,  and  pursue  these  in  the  spirit  of 
him  who  saw  **in  every  child  the  possibility  of  the  perfect  man." 

That  the  kindergartner  has  failed  to  fully  meet  the  occasion  is 
undeniable ;  her  general  attitude  from  the  first  till  now  has  not  placed 
her  in  the  line  of  progressive  teachers.  She  has  isolated  her  work 
and  refused  to  view  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  education.  She 
has  so  idolized  its  founder  that  she  has  failed,  to  see  him  in  his  proper 
setting  in  relation  to  other  ** master  minds."  Worthy  as  Froebel  is  of 
love  and  reverence,  grateful  as  we  must  ever  be  for  the  possibilities 
of  childhood  he  has  pointed  out  to  us,  we  have  no  right  to  look  upon 
him  as  one  so  divinely  inspired  that  his  methods  may  not  be  improved 
to  meet  conditions  of  which  he  could  form  no  conception. 
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The  need  of  a  closer  connection  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
school  is  acknowledged  **a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.** 
From  the  kindergartner  we  continually  hear  that  this  union  will  fail  of 
realization  till  the  teacher  —  meaning  the  primary  teacher  —  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  full  kindergarten  course.  It  is  granted  at  the  out- 
set that  a  knowledge  of  Froebel's  principles  and  their  application  is 
most  desirable,  nay  more,  a  necessity^  for  every  teacher,  but  is  this 
enough? 

The  teacher  has  studied  us  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  so 
effectively  in  some  instances  as  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  the  need  of  special  kindergarten  training  for  the  child; 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  bind  together  the  two.  It  is  the  kindergart- 
ner who  must  help  to  bridge  the  gap  by  gaining  a  clear  knowledge  and 
keen  insight  of  the  work  that  follows  hers  and  of  their  relation  to  each 
other. 

Many  a  kindergartner  objects  to  the  term  ** teacher**  when  applied 
to  herself,  as  if  her  work  were  something  apart  from  all  other  educa- 
tional forces,  but  till  kindergartner  and  teacher  can  have  a  common 
purpose  and  spirit,  the  unity  in  education  for  which  we  vaguely  yearn 
will  never  come  to  realization.  This  common  purpose  and  spirit  can 
only  result  from  a  real  understanding  of  the  work  of  each  by  the 
other,  and  to  reach  this  end  the  kindergartner  must  become  a  teacher 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  generalize  of  so  large  a  class  as  teachers,  espe- 
cially as  conditions  vary  greatly,  but  each  of  us  must  at  least  know 
one  at  whose  feet  we  may  sit  and  learn  with  gain  to  ourselves,  as  well 
as  to  those  to  whom  we  minister. 

At  the  close  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  kindergartners  during 
the  past*  year  we  were  all  at  the  high-water  mark  of  complacency 
because,  notwithstanding  a  full  acknowledgement  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  of  our  shortcomings  and  failures  as  well,  it 
seemed  evident  that  we  held  the  key  to  the  many  complex  problems 
of  the  day  —  moral,  social,  and  educational.  My  own  enthusiasm 
received  a  sudden  and  chilling  plunge  to  its  normal  condition  on  my 
way  home,  through  a  conversation  with  a  primary  teacher  who  had 
been  present  —  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  wide  experience,  whose 
knowledge  and  application  of  kindergarten  principles  had  often  called 
forth  my  admiration.  She  said  in  substance:  **Why  do  you  kinder- 
gartners assume  so  much?  Do  all  sound,  pedagogical  principles  and 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  child  emanate  from  you?  I  believe 
most  heartily  in  the  kindergarten.  I  owe  much  to  it.  I  welcome 
every  opportunity  to  learn  more  of  its  methods,  and  I  try  to  carry  its 
beautiful  spirit  into  all  my  teaching.     But  it  is  not  alone  from  them 
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that  I  gain  help,  and  more  than  ever  tonight  have  I  fp It  that  the  kin- 
dergartners  were  holding  themselves  aloof  from  those  who  would 
gladly  unite  with  them,  and  who  in  turn  could  contribute  something 
to  the  common  good  of  all."  Recalling  the  addresses  of  the  evening, 
it  was  plain  that  the  opinion  so  forcibly  expressed  was  not  without 
foundation. 

Specialists  of  every  class  ar^  liable  to  the  error  of  unduly  magnify- 
ing the  importance  of  their  own  particular  work.  Probably  at  this 
hour  in  the  various  departmental  meetings  extravagant  claims  are  set 
forth  by  the  enthusiasts  of  certain  methods,  which  cannot  be  borne 
out  when  put  to  a  practical  test. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  lies  in  a  broader  survey  of  the 
whole  educational  field,  and  a  juster  consideration  of  the  relationship 
of  the  parts.  But  it  seemed  possible  that  the  kindergartner  had  been 
particularly  unfortunate  in  her  understanding  of  these  relations,  and  I 
determined  to  learn  if  possible  how  widespread  was  the  opinion  which 
had  lately  been  expressed.  By  personal  inquiries  and  letters  I  gained 
some  facts  relating  to  the  status  of  the  kindergartner.  The  number 
is  limited  and  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  fairness,  though 
they  seem  suggestive  and  may  become  helpful  to  us  all.  The  list 
includes  the  statements  of  supervisors,  superintendents,  teachers  of 
different  grades,  and  mothers,  each  one  being  an  acknowledged  advo- 
cate of  the  kindergarten,  and  having  opportunities  for  direct  and  care- 
ful observation. 

The  questions  referred  to  existing  conditions  of  kindergartners, 
both  public  and  private,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  in  regard 
to  scholarship,  general  culture,  understanding  of  children,  and  broad 
views  of  education.     Some  extracts  from  the  replies  are  here  given: 

**In  general  I  find  painstaking  study  of  Froebel's  principles, 
methods,  and  plans  to  the  exclusion  of  what  has  been  done  by  others." 

**The  examination  papers  of  the  kindergarten  candidates  fall  far 
below  the  average  of  the  candidates  for  primary  schools  who  take  the 
same  general  examination." 

**The  kindergartners  generally  appear  well  satisfied  in  regard  to 
their  intellectual  ability — chiefly  owing  to  the  fact,  I  suppose,  that  so 
many  young  girls  take  up  the  study,  who,  knowing  nothing  else,  feel 
content  with  what  they  have  obtained  from  their  special  training." 

**We  have  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  general  educa- 
tional questions  along  broad  lines.  No  teachers  are  obliged  to  attend 
these,  though  the  majority  do  so.  The  kindergartners,  however,  are 
seldom  present,  their  excuse  being  that  the  subjects  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  kindergarten." 
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It  has  been  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  lower  our  standard  in 
order  to  admit  enough  kindergartners  for  the  vacancies.** 

**I  lately  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  kindergartners  of  our  city 
to  consider  some  of  the  problems  of  their  work,  and  took  occasion 
to  urge  all  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  for  I  feel  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  inclined  to  take  a 
narrow  view  of  their  work.'* 

Such  statements  as  these  from  earnest  men  and  women  of  broad 
educational  views  indicate  to  us  our  sources  of  weakness  and  our 
need  of  individual  and  united  effort  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  presented  in  no  antagonistic  spirit,  but 
because  the  situation  calls  for  careful  consideration  by  us  all.  We 
must  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
vanguard  of  modern  education ;  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  many  of  our 
preconceived,  often  sentimental,  notions  that  retard  our  progress;  we 
must  dig  deep  that  our  foundation  may  be  secure. 

In  the  April  Atlaniic,  Mr.  Atkinson  points  out  that  by  common 
consent  the  teacher  is  found  wanting  in  three  particulars:  lack  of  gen- 
eral culture;  lack  of  scholarship;  and  lack  of  professional  skill.  May 
not  our  deficiencies  be  fairly  classed  under  the  same  three  heads? 
We  all  agree,  no  doubt,  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  our 
training  schools  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the  character  of  the 
work,  both  in  general  culture  and  scholarship,  and,  if  to  this  meagre 
outfit  be  added  our  uncertain  training,  the  lack  of  professional  skill  is 
not  surprising. 

We  have  already  taken  a  step  forward  along  this  line.  The  train- 
ing schools  are  insisting  upon  a  longer  course  of  study  and  better 
qualified  students,  while  public  sentiment  is  slowly  rousing  to  the  need 
of  broader  culture  in  teachers  of  every  grade. 

The  curriculum  of  the  training  schools  is  changing  also;  specialists 
in  psychology,  art,  music,  and  science  are  recognized  as  essentials  in 
every  course,  and  take  proper  rank  with  the  specialist  of  kindergarten 
principles  and  methods,  while  general  culture  is  provided  for  by  a 
study  of  the  masters  of  thought  along  all    lines. 

The  results  of  this  broader  study  may  not  appear  at  once,  but 
already  formalism  is  giving  place  to  the  real  study  of  the  individual 
child  and  the  one  time  magic  power  of  the  Froebel  material  to  a 
rational  view  of  its  limitations. 

In  certain  essentials  we  are  not  wholly  found  wanting.  Our  sym- 
pathy with  children  is  unquestioned ;  our  power  of  insight  into  their 
needs  is  conceded ;  and  our  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  our  work  is 
acknowledged  by  all. 

To  these  important  qualifications  we  need  to  add :  a  clearer  under- 
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Standing  of  the  general  principles  of  education ;  the  recognition  of  the 
true  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  all  other  departments;  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  Froebel's  thought  and  of  its  application  to 
the  child ;  a  broader,  sweeter,  and  more  catholic  spirit  toward  all  our 
allies. 

The  full  possibilities  of  the  kindergarten  may  be  still  beyond  our 
sight,  but,  if  we  will,  we  may  do  something  toward  its  fuller  interpre- 
tation, rising  **on  stepping  stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher 
things.*' 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CITY  KINDERGARTEN. 


ELLISE    BERTHA    PAYNE,  CHICAGO    FROEBEL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  kindergartner  in  a  large  city  labors  under  many  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  her  environment — some  small,  some  great;  but  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  that  lies  in  her  way  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing  her 
charges  into  genuine  contact  with  any  part  of  nature  save  human 
nature. 

Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations,  necessary  as  they  are,  can  never 
wholly  take  the  place  of  natural  things,  nor  can  they  even  be  used  in 
the  kindergarten  as  the  sole  agents  employed  in  a  first  course  from 
which  the  children  are  to  be  eventually  graduated  into  nature-study. 
I  accept  the  various  gifts  as  most  suitable  vehicles  for  a  child's  crude 
expression  of  crude  ideas,  as  a  means  by  which  feeble  fingers  may  be 
employed  in  inventions.  I  accept  them  as  forms  furnishing  perfect 
standards  for  training  of  eyes  and  judgment,  and  suggestive  combina- 
tions in  number  and  proportion.  I  believe  that  the  type  forms  are 
good  playthings  for  children  in  the  early  play  stage. 

I  value  the  occupations,  and  believe  that,  modified,  they  have  their 
place.  But  before,  and  above  these  tools,  I  believe  in  nature.  From 
the  dawn  of  consciousness,  the  children  should  be  surrounded  by 
nature.  The  country  child  throughout  the  year  is  immersed  in  beau- 
ties, in  wonders  inexpressible.  The  fancy  is  continually  stirred  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  outer  world.  The  glory  of  the  autumn,  the 
miracle  of  the  springtime — all  the  myriad  forms  of  life  awaken  the 
poetic  imagination.  The  understanding  is  stimulated  to  solve  the 
problems  that  nature  daily  propounds  to  the  questioning  child.  All 
this  is  in  the  line  of  natural  education.  The  unconscious  study  of 
nature  must  precede,  accompany,  and  supplement  the  use  of  gifts  and 
occupations.  For  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man  and  his 
works  furnish  the  stimulus  to  that  desire  to  tell  one's  thoughts  in 
form,  for  which  these  play  materials  are  but  the  instruments. 
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Froebers  plan  surely  was  to  bring  the  children  up  in  the  heart  of 
nature,  to  study  her  creatures,  to  become  familiar  with  her  moods,  to 
love  her  beauty,  to  solve  the  riddles  she  propounds.  Then  his  handi- 
work was  meant  to  meet  present  needs  and  pave  the  way,  not  only 
for  industrial  work,  but  for  the  expression  in  art  forms  of  his  joy  in 
nature's  loveliness.  Every  other  function  of  the  gift  and  occupation, 
such  as  training  to  neatness  and  industry,  fades  before  the  two  large 
purposes  which  they  serve.  First,  they  are  an  outlet  for  the  child's 
creative  energy,  which  must  embody  the  forms  that  have  appealed  to 
his  interest  by  their  use  and  beauty;  and,  second,  they  serve  as  a 
means  by  which  a  little  child  may  produce  and  give. 

Love  must  have  an  outlet.  Expression  deepens  love.  When 
nature  has  aroused  love  for  creature,  and  given  a  glimpse  into  the 
wonders  of  her  laws,  a  foundation  for  religious  feeling  has  been  laid. 
The  order,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  natural  things  are  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  children  long  before  they  can  voice  the  ideas  awakened. 
Evil  is  driven  from  the  mind  when  it  is  filled  with  interest  in  what  is 
truly  lovely.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  develop  in  the  character  the 
spiritual  attributes  of  sincerity  and  love  of  harmony  than  by  sur- 
rounding the  children  with  nature,  and  allowing  them  to  feel  the 
values  you  set  on  these  things.  Loving  the  flower  means  love  of  the 
color,  the  purity,  and  sweetness.  Love  of  the  tree  is  really  love  of 
its  strength,  its  generosity  of  branches,  the  protection  it  gives  to  boy 
and  bird.  So  every  natural  thing  familiarly  loved  is  building  in  the 
child  heart  the  love  of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  which  it  is  a  sugges- 
tion. 

Who  has  not,  pondering  child-wise  on  the  illimitable  depths  and 
heights  of  the  blue,  gained  hints  of  the  idea  of  infinite  space,  or  per- 
sonified the  watchful  stars  as  brooding  eyes?  The  symbolism  of 
nature  needs  not  a  hint  of  interpretation  to  a  little  child ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  lack  of  spirituality,  so  decried  in  modern  life,  may  be  traced 
to  the  impossibility  of  this  natural  child-communion  with  nature  in  the 
city  and  the  failure  to  recognize  and  nurture  it  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor in  the  country. 

For  the  little  children  we  must  have  nature-study;  but  they  do  not 
so  much  need  *' Nature  as  she  is  taught,"  but  ** Nature  as  she  speaks 
while  we  are  silent." 

**Why,    Miss    D there   is  personification   everywhere    in   the 

woods,"  said  one  of  the  older  boys  from  a  Chicago  school,  while  walk- 
ing with  his  teacher  through  a  country  grove  where  the  class  was 
spending  the  day.  ** There  is  that  nettle,  some  folks  are  just  like  that, 
and  some  are  like  thistles,  and  then  some  people  are  just  like  that 
great  oak  tree!"     This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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mind  that  reflects  is  continually  led  from  the  natural  thing  back  to 
those  qualities  which  give  it  distinction  and  make  it  reflect  human 
attributes. 

I  brought  forty  kindergarten  children  from  Hull  House  to  the  country 
a  year  ago  in  the  springtime.  With  many  of  them  curiosity  was  rampant 
concerning  this  **country"  of  which  such  wonderful  tales  had  been  told. 
I  would  give  much  to  know  just  what  ideas  were  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  those  children  when  the  word  **  country  "  was  used.  One  child  said 
as  he  was  turned  loose  in  a  great  green  field,  **But,  Miss  Payne,  when 
shall  we  see  the  country?  Where  is  it?**  I  explained  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  he  said  disappointedly,  **0h,  I  thought  it  was  something 
somewhere  else  to  see!**  Poor  little  mortal,  what  picture  had  he 
formed?  Others  said  as  they  looked  around,  **Why,  the  country  is 
just  a  great  big  park,  isn*t  it?**  and  one,  **How  nice  for  Miss  Payne 
to  live  at  the  park!**  One  reproved  the  rest  sharply,  as  they  sat  in 
the  meadow  eating  lunch,  for  **busting  down  the  grass.** 

Never  shall  I  forget  Annunziata,  daughter  of  Italy,  who  at  the 
close  of  this  very  busy  day  lay  on  the  grass  beside  the  station  as  we 
waited  for  the  train,  gazing  with  measureless  content  up  into  the  sky, 
her  great  brown  eyes  rolling  toward  me  often,  to  tell  the  utter  satisfac- 
tion that  she  could  not  speak  in  English,  and  showing  she  was  not  too 
far  gone  in  dolce farniente  to  feel  the  need  of  human  sympathy. 

They  had  seen  the  farmer  ploughing  the  ground  and  planting  corn, 
had  picked  handfuls  of  buttercups,  had  found  tiny  green  apples  and 
cherries  on  trees,  and  had  now  a  new  classification  by  the  addition  of 
the  genus  apple  to  Christmas  trees. 

I  brought  the  same  children  out  when  the  corn  was  cut  and  in 
shocks.  The  dandelion  and  milkweed  had  turned  feather  balls,  and 
the  apples  were  ripe  on  the  trees.  I  led  them  casually  to  the  only  oak 
tree  that  I  knew  bore  acorns.  Down  they  went  on  hands  and  knees 
gathering  them  up.  ** Peanuts!  Cocoanuts!**  they  cried.  The  haw- 
thorn apples  were  another  source  of  excitement,  and  the  ripened 
corn  a  marvel.  They  argued  long  and  earnestly  over  the  supposed 
malignity  of  a  tiny  green  snake,  and  when  he  slid  away,  wondered 
where  his  feet  could  be.  But  when  they  came  to  the  orchard,  the 
climax  was  reached  in  climbing  the  apple  trees.  All  the  quiet  interests 
of  a  week  from  a  country  child*s  life  had  been  crowded  into  a  short 
day.  I  found  one  tiny  fellow  (his  own  head  like  thistle-down)  kneel- 
ing in  a  grass  plat.  He  was  guarding  a  tiny,  round  milkweed  ball 
with  both  hands,  and  bending  down  he  kissed  it. 

Ever  since,  Hinsdale  has  been  the  place  to  which  these  children 
have  referred  every  lovely  or  interesting  thing  described  to  them.  "I 
know!**     I  know!**  they  shout,  **It  *s  at  Hinsdale!** 
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Simply  directing  the  attention  of  these  fortunate  country  children 
to  What  is  worth  seeing,  with  an  occasional  question  on  what  is 
before  them,  is  enough  teaching  in  the  early  stages  of  nature  study. 
The  mind's  inherent  love  and  curiosity  prompt  the  observation  and 
reasoning,  which  means  mental  growth  when  the  child  is  in  its  natural 
environment.  And  all  this  absorption  may  be  exhibited  in  an  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  for  the  dandelions  or  the  first  snow  fall,  or  the 
rushing  brook,  or  it  may  be  simply  that  the  child  is  in  a  quiet  state  of 
brooding  over  this  great  life.  Then  we  say,  **He  is  doing  nothing,  or 
is  dreaming,"  or  perchance  is  *Mazy,**  if  he  be  older.  I  say  **blessed 
be  dreaming.**  It  is  at  such  times  that  thoughts  grow  as  germs  in 
the  dark,  and  we  know  it  not  until  some  remark  is  made  and  we  stu- 
pidly say,  ** Where  did  the  child  learn  that?'* 

There  is  nothing  more  significant  of  the  original  power  of  the 
child  than  this  contented  dreaming.  Its  loss  is  one  of  the  greatest 
deprivations  to  the  city  child,  forever  lost  in  the  confusion  of  hurry- 
ing images;  a  constant  succession  of  fleeting  impressions  made  upon 
his  mind  without  time  for  reflection.  An  object  catches  the  atten- 
tion, excites  comment,  and  is  gone;  another  and  another,  with  no 
time  for  observation  or  relation  to  other  images  in  the  mind.  This 
condition  leads  to  a  quick,  excitable,  and  superficial  habit  of  thought 
in  these  children.  I  have  found  the  mass  of  children  in  crowded 
localities  invariably  much  more  fickle  than  those  in  quiet  neighbor- 
hoods. In  going  into  a  new  kindergarten  that  was  being  organized 
on  Halsted  street  two  years  ago,  I  discovered  that  it  was  remarkably 
difficult  to  enlist  an  abiding  interest  in  anything  after  the  first  impres- 
sion of  novelty  had  worn  off.  This  fickleness  I  have  found  strongest 
among  the  Italians,  and  least  among  the  Germans.  It  is  the  stamp 
of  environment,  and  shows  itself  all  through  the  public  schools.  We 
find  it  one  of  the  most  difiicult  elements  to  cope  with  in  the  children's 
clubs  at  Hull  House.  A  boy  enters  as  a  member  of  a  story-telling 
club.  He  attends  two  or  three  meetings  and  then  wishes  to  change 
his  membership  to  a  gymnastic  class.  This  tried  for  a  while,  he  thinks 
he  would  enjoy  a  drill  club  better.  It  is  merely  the  changeableness 
of  childhood,  intensified  by  the  rushing,  changing  city  life. 

Nearly  all  of  Froebel's  games  are  based  on  phases  of  natural  life. 
They  are  intended  to  furnish  poetic  or  rhythmic  expression  of  the 
child's  ideas  of  that  which  he  sees  about  him  daily.  Do  we  always 
follow  the  law  ** impression  before  expression**  in  presenting  these 
plays  in  the  city  kindergartens?  For  those  games  that  relate  to  home 
or  civic  life. they  have  a  basis  in  a  store  of  impressions  gained  from 
actual  experience.  It  is  easy  to  present  these  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  mind  development.  The  plays  of  blacksmith,  carpenter,  baker, 
33 
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and  others  embody  experiences  common  to  all.  But  they  are  abso- 
lutely cut  off  from  a  whole  range  of  experiences  that  are  as  common 
as  rain  and  sunshine  to  the  country  child ;  and  yet  we  bring  to  them  a 
host  of  nature  songs,  nature  games,  and  natiTre  stories,  when  they  are 
utterly  deprived  of  those  experiences  which  would  render  these  intel- 
ligible. 

We  can  bring  a  few  flowers  now  and  then  into  a  city  kindergarten. 
The  children  plant  seeds  and  watch  them  grow;  and  vigilant  is  the 
kindergartner  who  saves  her  plants  from  frosts  and  energetic  janitors, 
or  her  fish  and  tadpoles  from  the  many  dangers  that  threaten  them  in 
a  public  schoolroom.  One  enterprising  kindergartner  that  I  know, 
had  turned  the  low  roof  of  the  engine  house  into  a  veritable  roof-gar- 
den, with  the  help  of  her  principal,  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  jan- 
itor. But  a  thief  in  the  night  carried  off  the  thirty  large  boxes  of  rich 
earth  that  had  been  carried  there  and  planted  with  care.  Often  a 
neighbor's  goat  or  cow  is  the  sole  type  of  the  class  of  **pets"  so  dear 
to  children  who  enjoy  space  and  freedom;  and  yet  think  what  must 
have  been  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  Froebel  when  he  invented  the 
barnyard,  pigeon,  and  bird  games — the  *' gardener  and  the  farmer." 
By  the  light  of  psychology  we  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  our 
nature  games  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  children's  ideas,  when 
their  only  means  of  acquiring  these  ideas  is  through  our  descriptions, 
inadequate  pictures,  and  through  the  games  themselves.  The  apper- 
ceiving  ideas  must  come  from  direct  contact  with  nature.  A  question, 
therefore,  which  demands  our  immediate  consideration  is:  **How  can 
this  direct  contact  be  secured  for  the  little  children  of  our  cities?" 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Thursday,  July  g,  1896. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the  People's  Church,  by  S. 
T.  Dutton  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.,  President  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  gave  the  opening  address. 

An  invitation  was  read  from  the  Women  Teachers'  Association,  asking  all 
present  to  visit  the  Chapter  House,  the  home  of  the  Association. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Flora  J.  Cook,  Chicago  Normal  School, 
Illinois,  on  "  The  Place  of  Nature  Study  in  Primary  Work." 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Cook's  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 
Superintendent  of  North  Side  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
W.  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott,  Oswego  Normal  School, 
N.  Y.,  closed  the  discussion. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  was  announced  by  the  chair  as  follows: 

J.  A.  Shawan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  O. 
Miss  Flora  J.  Cook,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  III. 
Miss  Minnie  S.  Mott,  Orange,  N.  V. 
F.  Treudley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Voungstown   O. 
Miss  Elizabeth    Baumgartner,  Springfield,  III. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Applications  of  Correlation  in  Grammar  School  Work." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  the  following:  Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry  closed 
the  discussion. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECONO  SESSION.— Friday,  July  10,  1856. 

The  department  met  at  3  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President 
Dutton  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Hill,  Director  of  Pen- 
manship, Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "Vertical  Writing." 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Professor  R.  K.  Row,  Normal  School,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  and  Professor  D.  H.  Farley,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Stebbins  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Still  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bradner  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  continued  the  discussion. 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  follpwing  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  Miss  Sara  C.  Brooks,  Superintendent  Primary  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  O. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ida  C.  Bender,  Superintendent  Primary  Instruction,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nees. 

After  thanking  the  local  committee  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
visiting  teachers  and  for  many  courtesies  extended.  President  Dutton  introduced 
the  next  speaker.  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Normal  School,  who  gave  an 
address  on  **  Art  in  Elementary  Schools." 

Discussion  by  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  department   adjourned  sine  die, 

Henrietta  B.  Ayres,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


OPENING  REMARKS. 


BY    S.  T.  DUTTON,    PRESIDENT,   BROOKLINE,   MASS. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  here  the  elementary  teachers 
and  all  others  interested  in  the  training  of  children.  Let  us  throw 
aside  all  unnecessary  reserve  and  l^ecome  at  once  not  only  co-workers 
but  friends.  Let  us  extend  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  let  us  make  the  sessions  of  this  department  so  full  of  kindly 
feeling  and  mutual  helpfulness  that  their  influence  may  long  remain 
with  us  as  a  pleasant  and  inspiring  memory.  I  shall  not  detain  you 
with  a  formal  or  extended  address.  The  programme  that  is  to  fol- 
low will,  I  am  sure,  contain  enough  that  is  substantial  and  helpful  to 
fill  the  entire  afternoon.  I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  a  few  things 
upon  which  we,  who  are  engaged  in  elementary  teaching,  may  congrat- 
ulate ourselves. 

First:  I  will  mention  the  enlarged  conception  now  current  of  what 
children  are  capable  of  doing,  and  the  truth  so  widely  recognized  that 
mental  nutrition  is  more  important  in  education  than  mere  drill ;  that 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  needs  plenty  of  good  food  in  order  that 
vigorous  exercise  may  profitably  be  taken,  and  the  that  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  teacher.  The  recognition  of  this  truth  has 
gradually  broadened  and  enriched  the  life  of  ooir  school.  It  has  also 
blest  the  homes  for  parents,  seeing  the  possibilities  open  to  them  in 
the  way  of  a  broader  nurture,  have  surrounded  their  little  ones  with 
those  objects  of  interest  and  culture  that  have  ministered  to  their 
growth,  and  so  the  home  and  the  school  are  able  to  work  together 
to  a  common  purpose.  Nature,  art,  music,  and  literature,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  extra,  or  of  doubtful  worth,  are  now  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  elementary  school.  Through 
their  united  instrumentality  the  whole  soul  of  the  child  responds  with 
joy  and  interest.  We  have  talked  of  a  liberal  education  as  of  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  the  few  who  possess  a  college  diploma,  but  in 
this  new  era  education  is  liberal,  not  only  at  the  top,  but  also  at  the 
bottom,  and  all  along  through  its  successive  stages.  In  all  this,  I  say, 
we  may  justly  rejoice. 

Another  ground  for  congratulation  is  the  fact  that  physical  health 
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is  being  recognized  as  of  first  account  in  the  working  out  of  all  educa- 
tional purposes.  Light  and  airy  schoolrooms  are  just  as  good  for  the 
teacher  as  for  the  pupil,  and  happy  indeed  are  those  teachers  who 
have  learned  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  participating  in  outdoor  games 
and  gymnastics  with  their  children.  Also,  most  auspicious  is  it  for 
our  American  schools  that  many  teachers  have  discovered  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  healthfulness  of  outdoor  lessons  in  geography  and 
natural  science.  I  am  ready  to  predict  that  outdoor  experiences,  both 
for  the  purposes  of  physical  well-being,  as  well  as  for  instruction,  are 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  education  of  young 
children.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  mixed 
with  all  school  exercises. 

But  I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  another  special  cause  for 
congratulation.  In  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  raw  materials 
great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years;  in  utilizing 
what  are  now  known  as  **by-products;"  elements  which  were  once 
regarded  as  worthless  are  now  so  handled  and  treated  as  to  be  of 
great  commercial  value.  In  some  instances  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  profit  comes  from  these  hitherto  discarded  materials.  Now,  fel- 
low teachers,  have  we  not  discovered  that  in  the  education  of  a  child, 
certain  elements  once  allowed  to  go  to  waste  are  of  immense  value  if 
properly  treated  and  refined?  Are  we  not  almost  prepared  to  affirm 
that  nothing  that  manifests  itself  as  spontaneous  activity  is  to  be  dis- 
carded as  waste?  Consider  the  element  of  play  as  an  example  of 
these  by-products.  How  long  has  play  been  used  as  an  almost  price- 
less factor  in  education?  It  was  not  until  Frederick  Froebel  discov- 
ered this  new  educational  factor  and  expounded  its  intrinsic  value  that 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  stream  of  wastefulness  was  made  to  fer- 
tilize large  areas  of  educational  endeavor.  Thus  our  infant  schools 
have  been  revolutionized.  Once  it  was  a  sin  to  have  fun  in  school; 
now  it  is  a  sin  not  to  have  it.  Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  constructive  and  creative  tendencies  in  a  child.  How  grandly 
this  element,  once  wasted,  is  now  being  utilized  in  our  schools  through 
the  manual  arts?  There  is  another  by-product  which  the  graded  sys- 
tem, with  its  orderly  arrangement  and  earnest  striving  for  uniform 
results,  has  well-nigh  overlooked.  I  refer  to  individuality.  I  cannot 
congratulate  you  upon  the  full  working  out  of  this  discovery,  but  only 
upon  the  belief  that  it  is  being  discovered,  (io  over  in  the  child 
study  section  this  afternoon  and  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  first 
minds  in  the  country  have  worked  upon  this  very  problem."  It  is  the 
differential,  which  distinguishes  one  boy  from  another,  that  we  need  to 
conserve.  I  congratulate  you  that  through  the  study  of  this  child  this 
heedless  waste  is  to  be  stopped;  this  sweating  process  as  applied  to 
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immortal  souls  is  to  end.  Education  is  to  help  the  child  to  be  what 
his  maker  wished  him  to  be,  and  his  individuality  is  to  be  respected  at 
every  point. 

My  friends,  do  not  think  the  discoveries  are  all  made  yet.  We 
thought  we  knew  something  about  the  atmosphere,  but  lo,  argon,  a 
hitherto  unknown  element,  is  just  come  to  light!  We  supposed  we 
had  established  a  permanent  distinction  between  things  visible  and 
things  invisible,  but  the  X  rays  have  gradually  upset  this  visible  con- 
ception. I  believe  there  are  yet  great  discoveries  to  be  made  in  edu- 
cation, and  these  will  be  in  the  domain  of  the  child's  nature  and  of 
the  better  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  Finally,  we  may  rejoice  and 
be  glad  because  of  the  increased  interest  taken  by  thoughtful  people 
in  education  as  the  one  great  social  force. that  can  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  world.  In  this  country,  particularly,  we  find  faithful  men 
and  women  patiently  studying  the  problem  of  education,  not  only  that 
they  may  deal  wisely  by  their  own  children,  but  that  they  may  bear  a 
hand  in  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 


THE  PLACE  OF  NATURE  STUDY  IN  PRIMARY   WORK. 


BY    MISS    FLORA    J.    COOK,   CHICAGO    NORMAL    SCHOOL,  ILL. 

Nature  and  humanity,  if  we  interpret  aright  the  teaching  of  great 
educators,  poets  and  sages,  are  the  two  sources  from  which  has  come 
the  inspiration  essential  to  the  highest  development  and  usefulness  of 
mankind. 

Comenius  deduced  his  principles  of  education  from  nature.  Locke 
preferred  the  influence  of  a  virtuous  humane  man.  Rousseau,  seeing 
man  perverted  through  his  training,  believed  nature  the  only  true 
guide.  Pestalozzi  again  is  enthusiastic  for  humanity.  And  so  on 
down  the  ages  to  Wordsworth  and  Browning,  until  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  it  must  be  in  the  nice  balance  of  these  necessities,  natural 
and  human,  that  we  shall  find  the  law  of  perfect  growth. 

If  this  be  true  science  is  not  the  basis  of  primary  work,  but  is  one 
of  its  most  potent  factors. 

In  the  relations  and  responsibilities  to  both  nature  and  humanity 
which  come  to  him  through  the  demands  of  his  present  environment, 
the  activities  of  every  child  find  scope  for  action.  The  teacher's  sole 
duty  is  to  use  these  opportunities  to  broaden  the  child's  sympathies, 
refine  his  taste,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  form  genuine  habits  in 
thought   and    expression.       All   his  work,   reading,   writing,    painting 
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and  singing  are  but  means  to  this  end  —  conditions  for  his  best  possi- 
ble growth  today. 

According  to  this  plan  the  subjects  selected  for  study  in  science, 
literature,  and  history,  grow  from  the  present  needs  of  a  particular  class 
of  children,  and  therefore  the  subjects  are  not  necessarily  connected 
in  themselves,  though  it  often  happens  that  they  naturally  are  so. 
The  true  correlation  of  subjects  must  reveal  itself  in  the  improved 
actions  of  these  children.  Any  other  idea  of  correlation  seems  to  me 
to  be  unnatural  and  strained.  A  day  or  a  month  is  not  adequate  to 
finish  for  life  the  study  of  any  educative  subject.  One  might  think  it 
were  so,  as  he  watches  the  children  counting  the  needles,  reading, 
writing,  painting,  modeling,  singing  and  reciting  poems  about  an 
isolated  pine  tree  throughout  an  entire  month.  The  pine  tree  may 
become  again  and  again  the  center  of  interest  to  a  child,  but  I  think 
it  can  in  no  right  sense  be  considered  a  basis  of  work. 

It  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  narrow  the  child's  observation  in  sci- 
ence to  the  needs  and  pursuits  of  George  Washington, Ulysses,  or  Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

I  would  not  seem  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  study  of  such  char- 
acters as  these,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  that  the  child  may 
find  his  place,  his  true  relation  to  his  surroundings,  he  must  also 
directly  study  the  forces  which  are  shaping  man  and  matter  in  his  own 
immediate  environment. 

It  must  be  in  the  spontaneous  activities  and  interests  of  the  child- 
ren that  we  shall  find  the  true  guide  in  our  work. 

If  for  one  summer  a  child  were  left  perfectly  free  to  choose 
between  a  room  full  of  elaborate  toys  and  a  sand  pile  or  a  brook, 
between  a  store  of  most  beautiful  picture-books  and  a  flower  garden, 
or  even  if  we  arranged  the  choicest  of  artificial  pleasures  against  a 
yard  which  afforded  only  such  advantages  as  sunshine  and  a  tree,  can 
we  doubt  which  would  oftenest  be  chosen? 

A  child  longs  to  create.  He  must  create;  and  that  material  which 
resists  him  yet  yields  to  his  efforts,  which  is  the  best  medium  of 
expression  for  the  greatest  number  of  his  fancies,  is  his  most  abiding 
joy. 

Another  vital  question  is,  can  a  child  feel  a  necessity  or  purpose 
for  what  he  does,  or  must  he  blindly  follow  a  beaten  path  —  spell  the 
same  word,  work  the  same  sum  —  run  the  same  race  his  teacher  has 
run.  It  means  something  that  every  normal  child  is  born  asking 
'*why?'*  —  **how?**  Could  their  questions  possibly  be  a  key  to  what 
they  ought  to  know.  Locke  hints  that  he  thought  it  might  be  so  when 
he  said,  ** Educators  fix  the  fashion  to  what  they  have,  not  to  what 
their  pupils  want  or  need."     I  believe  that  the  instinctive  interest  and 
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questioning  of   children  furnish*  the  germ  from  which  the  courses  of 
study  should  grow. 

Whatsoever  the  environment  may  be,  we  notice  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  all  children  love,  question  about,  and  seem  to  feel  a 
necessity  for.  These  are  friends,  food,  and  shelter.  All  children 
seem  to  have  a  natural  longing  for  grass,  flowers,  trees  and  animals. 
They  delight  in  work,  rhythm,  stories  and  heroic  actions.  These  vitally 
influence  them,  and  in  so  far  as  they  recognize  and  feel  the  relation 
of  these  things  to  each  other  and  to  themselves,  do  they  become 
useful  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  said:  ** Among  all  nations  the  direction  impressed  on 
education  depends  on  the  idea  which  they  form  of  the  perfect  man.'* 
The  ideal  man  among  the  Romans  was  a  brave  soldier;  among  the 
Athenians  a  man  who  united  in  himself  the  happy  harmony  of  moral 
and  physical  perfection ;  among  the  Hebrews  he  was  pious  and  virtu- 
ous. Are  we  willing  that  our  ideal  man  should  be  judged  by  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  present  educational  system?  Are  we  cultivat- 
ing in  our  children  a  sensitive  good  taste  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
the  term — a  sense  so  delicate  that  nothing  out  of  harmony  will  be 
suffered  quietly  to  exist? 

We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  sky  is  a  standard  of  beauty  in 
color,  as  is  also  the  work  of  great  artists  who  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  life  for  the  expression  of  their  divine  instincts.  If,  in  all  lines 
— nature,  literature,  -and  mankind  —  we  could  lead  our  children  to  the 
sources  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  genuine,  beautiful  - 
expressions  of  harmony  and  truth,  and  there  try  to  answer  natural 
questions,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  have  come  to  the  door  of  an 
ideal  course  of  study. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  rest  of  this  paper  a  record  of 
experiences  in  primary  work,  not  that  they  are  especially  satisfactory, 
but,  as  results  of  gropings  in  the  great  laboratory  of  child-study,  they 
may  be  considered  in  the  practical  discussion  of  the  subject. 

For  illustration  I  have  selected  only  the  line  of  work  relating  to 
two  of  the  necessities  of  life  —  water  and  food.  I  hope,  however,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  experiments  used  have  not  been  made  \\it.  first 
cause  of  investigation^  but  became  necessary  in  answering  the  questions 
which  nature  asked  the  children.  That  I  confine  myself  to  the  nature 
side  of  the  work  is  due  entirely  to  the  subject  assigned  me. 

In  our  climate  we  have  four  great  pictures  during  the  year.  Each 
season  brings  its  changes,  and  each  change  its  natural  questions  to 
the  children  observing  it.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  eternal 
alteration  we  note  in  botany,  zoology,  meteorology — perpetual  change 
in  object  with  no  destruction  of  the  elements  which  compose  it?     The 
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children  are  given  more  or  less  natural  conditions  for  observing 
plants,  animals,  soil  and  weather  throughout  the  year,  and  many  of 
their  questions  they  are  able  to  answer  for  themselves  by  the  help  of 
simple  experiments.  As  Lake  Michigan  is  so  important  a  factor  in 
our  environment,  we  go  in  the  fall  to  the  lake  shore.  It  is  a  typical 
picture — water,  sky,  plant  life,  animal  life,  sand,  and  stones.  To  some 
of  the  six^year-olds  who  paint  what  they  see  it  may  be  only  a  picture 
which  is  impressed  according  to  the  intensity  of  their  interests. 

One  of  its  most  direct  interests  to  the  little  children  was  that  it 
was  from  this  source  that  all  the  water  came  to  them  which  they  used 
for  drinking,  cooking,  sprinkling,  washing,  bathing,  or  for  steam 
power.  Without  suggestions  from  the  teacher  the  first-grade  children 
asked  twenty  questions  concerning  what  they  saw.  The  following  are 
perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive:  **Who  made  the  big  hole 
for  the  lake?  How  can  it  stay  so  full  when  we  use  so  much  of  it? 
What  makes  the  water  move?  How  can  it  carry  the  boats?  How 
does  the  water  get  up  into  our  pipes  and  come  into  our  houses?  Why 
does  the  water  stay  in  the  lake  and  not  go  down  or  run  over  the  city? 
How  can  fish  breathe?  Where  does  all  the  sand  come  from?  How  do 
the  stones  get  so  round  and  smooth?  Where  do  they  get  the  pretty 
colors?     What  is  the  name  of  this  red  stone?" 

Many  of  these  questions  the  children  were  allowed  to  answer  for 
themselves  through  closer  observations  or  the  help  of  sio^ple  experi. 
ments.  They  were  never  told  that  anything  was -too  difficult  for  them 
to  understand,  and  indeed  nothing  proved  to  be  so.  The  one  respon- 
sibility seemed  to  be  to  find  the  things  most  vital  in  their  development. 

With  acid  the  children  found  that  a  certain  class  of  stones  were 
called  limestones,  and  that  shells  and  bone  also  contain  lime;  they 
learned  that  the  pebbles  which  scratch  glass  were  called  quartz  peb- 
bles. 

The  stones  gradually  became  their  friends,  claiming  attention 
whenever  they  presented  themselves.  The  children,  having  found 
how  they  would  act  under  a  few  conditions,  were  never  tired  of  testing 
them  to  find  out  their  greater  possibilities.  A  box  in  which  to  keep  the 
stone  collection  was  needed,  and  this  they  planned  and  constructed 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

They  went  also  to  a  swamp  which  is  within  walking  distance  of  the 
school.  Here  was  another  typical  picture.  Different  soil,  water, 
plants  and  animals.  These  the  children  unconsciously  studied  through 
the  use  of  their  water-color  paints.  The  water  here  was  black  and 
seemed  unfit  for  drinking,  and  a  series  of  lessons  grew  out  of  the 
children's  efforts  to  make  it  pure  enough  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  reading  lesson  in  this  line  of  work: 
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WATER. 

We  use  water  every  day. 

We  use  it  for  drinking,  cooking,  sprinkling,  washing,  bathing,  sailing,  and 
for  power. 

In  September  we  brought  home  some  water  from  the  lake. 

We  let  it  settle. 

We  found  sand  in  the  lake  water. 

We  brought  home  some  water  from  the  swamp. 

We  ler  that  settle,  too. 

We  found  loam  in  the  swamp  water. 

We  need  pure  water  to  drink,  so  we  tried  to  purify  the  lake  and  swamp 
waters. 

We  boiled  them.     The  water  all  boiled  away.     The  sand  and  loam  were  left* 

We  tried  again. 

We  caught  the  vapor  from  the  water  upon  cold  glass,— there  was  no  sand  in 
it     There  was  no  loam  in  it. 

The  water  was  pure. 

Later  their  grasp  of  the  preceding  work  was  tested  in  the  following 
lesson  which  I  put  also  in  the  form  of  a  reading  lesson : 

We  played  we  were  out  on  the  ocean. 

We  had  no  water  to  drink.     We  were  very  thirsty. 

Some  one  said,  "Let  us  get  water  from  the  ocean." 

We  did  this,  but  the  water  was  salt. 

It  made  us  more  thirsty. 

Carleton  said,  "Let  us  strain  the  water."  We  did  this,  but  the  water  was 
still  salt. 

Donna  said,  "Let  us  boil  the  water."  We  did  this,  but  the  water  was  still 
salt. 

Hans  said, "Let  us  catch  the  vapor  from  the  water  upon  a  piece  of  glass." 
We  did  this — the  water  was  fresh. 

How  do  you  think  we  got  enough  water  to  drink? 

The  children  knew  that  part  of  the  same  rain  fell  upon  the  lake 
and  swamp,  yet  the  lake  water  was  hard  and  curdled  when  they  used 
soap  in  bathing  their  hands  in  it,  while  the  swamp  water  was  soft  and 
made  fine  suds.  Then  came  the  question  as  to  what  made  the  lake 
water  hard.  When  we  poured  soft  water  through  lime  it  instantly 
became  hard.  This  fact  was  sufficient.  That  the  images  gained  at 
the  lake  shore  were  vivid,  however  crude  and  incomplete,  was 
instantly  proved  by  thieir  eagerness  to  tell  that  the  lime  in  the  shells, 
limestones,  and  bones  of  fish  might  make  the  lake  water  hard. 

In  another  series  of  lessons  they  discovered  the  sources,  uses,  and 
chief  constituents  of  the  foods  eaten  every  day;  also  the  necessity  for 
the  mastication  of  food,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  their 
summer  and  winter  diet. 

In  the  spring  they  made  a  garden,  twenty-five  metres  long  and  five 
metres  wide,  in  which  they  planted  and  cared  for  the  most  common 
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vegetables.  They  also  had  a  plot  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  their  favorite  flowers.  Each  class  estimated  and  claimed 
its  own  portion  of  work,  finding  the  number  of  rows,  number  of  places 
in  a  row,  and  number  of  seeds  needed  for  each  child.  Again  their 
questions  determined  the  line  of  study.  They  noticed  that  some  of 
the  seeds  came  up  more  quickly  than  others.  Seeking  the  reason  for 
this  caused  them  to  examine  the  covering  of  the  seeds  for  the  amount 
of  stored  up  food  and  energy  contained.  Imagine  their  surprise  when 
they  saw  a  small  handful  of  beans,  which  they  had  placed  in  water 
under  the  pressure  of  an  iron  cylinder  and  a  fifty-pound  weight,  exert, 
in  swelling,  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  cylinder  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  its  first  place.  It  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  that  the 
strongest  boy  in  the  class  using  both  hands,  had  been  able  to  lift  the 
weight  only  six  inches  from  the  floor.  They  had  no  detailed  analysis 
of  the  seeds  such  as  —  '*The  bean  has  a  skin.  It  has  two  cotyledons. 
It  hab  a  plumule.  It  has  a  radicle.**  But  they  discovered  some  of 
the  general  effects  of  heat  and  light  in  the  growth  of  their  plants. 

Later  observation  developed  the  facts  that  certain  weeds  were 
stronger  than  cultivated  plants;  certain  insects  injure  the  plants;  cer- 
tain insects  help  them ;  some  plants  need  greater  care  than  others. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  soil  became  necessary  in  order  to  find 
out  why  we  needed  to  make  a  garden ;  why  the  plants  grow  better  in 
garden  soil  than  in  the  surrounding  land.  They  found  that  the  gar- 
den soil  contained  sand  and  loam  mixed  together.  And.  in  answering 
the  question,  which  soil  was  the  best  for  seeds,  or  what  each  kind  did 
for  them,  they  found  by  experiment  the  relative  capacity  of  each  soil 
to  absorb  percolating  water,  and  the  power  of  each  to  retain  it.  Their 
field  trips  to  the  swamp  and  lake  were  again  recalled,  and  in  the  end 
they  themselves  concluded  that  a  mixed  soil  was  best,  since  it  must  be 
neither  a  desert' in  dry  weather,  nor  a  swamp  in  wet  weather. 

An  interesting  feature  was  added  to  the  picture  by  the  older  child- 
ren when  they  discovered  that  the  earthworm  is  constantly,  steadily 
doing  this  most  necessary  work.  The  results  of  the  children's  experi- 
ences were  used  for  blackboard  and  printed  reading  lessons.  £ach 
lesson  had  a  distinct  purpose.  It  bound  the  observations  of  all  the 
children  into  one  picture,  and  thus  new  relations  came  to  each  child. 

The  direct  purpose  of  all  reading,  writing,  number,  spelling,  form, 
modeling,  and  painting  was  to  make  some  mental  image  clearer.  The 
repeated  observations  of  the  same  things  made  constant  repetition  of 
words  necessary,  and  the  expanding  images  demanded  a  continual 
increase  in  vocabulary. 

The  test  of  a  year*s  work  cannot  be  estimated  in  the  facts  or 
y     knowledge  gained  by  the  children,  but  in  their  habits  of  work,  love, 
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sympathy,  and  desire  to  know  more  of  everything  around  them.  It  is 
largely,  too,  I  think,  in  the  power  which  they  gain  to  recognize  the 
right  of  everything,  flower  or  worm,  to  its  place,  work,  and  life  in  the 
universe. 

The  little  children  cannot,  and  we  would  not  force  them,  too  early, 
to  understand  God*s  great  law  of  harmony  in  nature.  But  they  can 
catch  the  spirit  of  it  when  they  see  the  animals  feeding  upon  the 
plants,  the  plants  depending  upon  the  soil,  and  all  upon  heat,  water, 
light,  and  air  for  life.  The  older  children  enjoy  reading  the  law  in 
such  a  series  of  changes  as  the  following: 

They  see  the  rain  water  coming  from  the  clouds  free  from  mineral 
matter  and  making  its  way  through  the  ground  into  the  tree.  They  find 
in  the  sap  of  the  tree  the  salts  and  minerals  of  the  earth.  They  examine 
the  wood  and  discover  that  it  takes  from  the  sap  just  what  it  needs, 
but  that  most  of  the  mineral  substance  obeys  the  power  of  the  sun  and 
passes  with  the  sap  on  into  the  leaves.  Their  wonder  and  delight 
grow  as  observation  teaches  them  that  from  this  point  the  water 
returns  to  the  clouds  pure  as  when  it  came ;  while  the  leaves  carry 
the  mineral  back  to  its  home  in  the  soil.  And  tracing  further  they 
learn  the  leaves  moulder  under  the  snow,  until,  when  the  heat  of 
spring  comes,  they  are  prepared  to  give  off  the  gas  which  would  be 
poisonous  in  winter,  just  in  time  to  breathe  life  into  the  opening  buds. 

Yet,  however  necessary  it  may  seem  to  the  teacher  to  push  forward 
until  the  children  have  thus  plainly  before  them  the  beautiful  harmony 
in  cause  and  effect,  she  need  never  fear  to  allow  them  to  pause  on  the 
way.  If  they  are  going  in  the  right  direction  they  will  gladly  go  on 
when  they  are  stronger,  or  if  they  happen  to  stray  from  her  path  they 
may  perhaps  find  a  better,  more  direct  route  to  the  same  goal.  The 
child  must  not  be  forced  beyond  the  limits  of  his  healthful  curiosity 
and  interest,  if  his  work  is  to  be  truly  educative.  We  can  be  patient 
and  follow  him  if  we  fully  believe  that  no  question  which  he  may  ask 
concerning  nature  can  possibly  be  isolated,  or,  however  young  he  may 
be,  entirely  beyond  his  comprehension.  There  will  be  some  relations 
which  he  can  understand  and  which  will  make  this  new  image  expand 
an  old  one.  If  trees,  flowers,  birds  and  sky  have  a  language  which 
the  child  can  understand,  he  can  never  be  utterly  unhappy. 

Wordsworth  would  have  us  believe  from  his  own  ideal  childhood 
that  nature  should  give  every  child  his  first  idea  of  God,  believing 
that  so  he  must  naturally  grow  to  understand  the  great 

"Law  which  moves  to  righteousness, 

Which  none  at  last  can  turn  aside  or  stray, 
The  heart  of  it  is  Love,  the  end  of  it 
Is  peace  and  consummation  sweet." 
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StPERiNTENi>ENT  J.  H.  Van  Sk.'Kle,  Xorth  Side  Schools,  Denver,  Colo. — My 
discussion  of  Miss  CrK>k*s  paper  will  lack  the  spice  of  objection.  I  must  heartily 
endorse  her  views  on  this  subject.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  chance  to  attack 
her  position,  but  I  find  myself  ready  to  say  "Amen"  to  it  all.  I  desire  simply 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  good  points  by  way  of  emphasis.  The 
paper  recognizes  the  pre-eminence  of  the  study  of  history,  literature,  and  science 
over  the  formal  studies.  The  latter  are  relegated  to  their  proper  place,  that  is, 
as  means  to  an  end.  While  the  great  importance  of  a  science  is  emphasized,  the 
writer  is  not  an  extremist,  placing  what  is,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  her  specialty, 
as  a  center,  around  which  all  things  are  to  revolve.  She  says  "Nature  study 
is  oue  of  the  most  potent  factors.'*  I  think  we  may  safely  say  it  is  one  of  two — 
humanity  being  the  one  and  nature  the  other — and  I  would,  since  we  are  talking 
only  of  primary  work,  mention  nature  first.  It  is  first  in  appealing  to  the  child. 
It  continues  during  the  early  years  to  hold  this  place  where  routine  methods 
and  formalism  have  not  placed  means  above  ends.  We  hear  of  nature  study  as 
an  aid  in  teaching  reading;  as  an  aid  in  teaching  language,  arithmetic,  etc.  This 
form  of  expression  assumes  that  nature  study  is  something  of  no  real  importance 
in  itself,  but  put  in  to  lubricate  the  educational  machinery;  to  sugarcoat  the  pill 
which  is  to  save  the  patient.  I  do  not  believe  in  nature  study  simply  as  a 
means  of  teaching  reading  and  language.  Let  us  make  use  of  the  materials 
which  it  so  bountifully  furnishes,  but  let  us  use  it  because  it  is  of  value  in 
itself,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  ideal  material  for  these  purposes 
because  its  supremely  interesting  content  is  valuable  in  securing  perfect  growth. 

The  paper  states  that  spontaneous  interests  of  children  are  the  guide  to  the 
course  of  study.  This  truth  is  coming  to  be  recognized.  Within  a  few  years  we 
have  seen  evidences  of  this  recognition  in  published  courses,  yet  thousands  of 
teachers  cling  to  the  traditions  which  make  arithmetic  the  great  essential  and  the 
standard  of  gradation.  Subjects  which  arouse  the  spontaneous  interests  in 
children  are  not  less,  but  more,  educative  than  those  to  which  they  have  to  be 
driven.  When  the  reading  and  a  little  arithmetic,  very  little,  grow  out  of  obser- 
vations of  nature  which  have  roused  the  child's  activities,  they  are  serving  a  good 
end  and  are  served  in  turn ;  yet  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  all  is  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  nature  study.  I  yet  believe  in  some  good,  old-fashioned  memory 
drill  in  the  formal  studies,  but  only  to  give  the  child  the  more  complete  mastery 
of  these  tools  of  education.  This  paper  is,  however,  plain  on  this  point.  The 
statement  is  made  that  "all  reading,  writing,  number,  spelling,  form,  modeling, 
and  painting  are  to  be  used  to  make  some  mental  picture  clearer."  The  clear 
mental  picture,  then,  is  the  chief  aim;  reading,  number,  etc.,  are  means  to  this 
end,  and  their  services  are  rewarded  by  the  increased  vocabulary  and  greater 
facility  in  expression. 

Since  the  child  is  to  live  among  men  as  a  member  of  society,  and  to  develop 
in  contact  with  nature,  he  should  learn  not  only  to  be  in  harmony  with  society, 
but  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  powers  in  adapting  nature's  products  and  forces 
to  his  needs,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  The  more  completely  he  is  able  to 
do  this  the  more  life  nas  to  offer  him  and  the  more  nearly  he  has  found  his  place. 
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The  fourth  topic  on  the  paper  touches  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
per management  of  this  subject  in  the  schools.  In  the  paper  we  find  this  sen- 
tence: "The  only  legitimate  experiments  are  those  which  answer  questions 
Nature  has  already  asked  the  child." 

Much  of  the  so-called  elementary  science  teaching  is  exceedingly  faulty  in 
that  it  disregards  this  important  principle.  The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  nature  study,  the  idea  of  entertainment,  the  telling  of  curious 
and  unusual  facts,  can  be  traced  in  the  present  methods  of  too  many  teachers. 
There  is  far  too  much  telling  of  facts  by  the  teacher,  far  too  little  chance  given 
to  the  pupil  to  form  for  himself  habits  of  close  observation,  under  wise  guidance; 
thus  the  great  purpose  of  the  study,  insight  into  nature  is  spoiled.  This  leads 
back  to  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  on  which  nearly  everything  depends. 

The  teacher  who  acquires  the  ability  to  manage  this  subject  well  becomes  a 
better  teacher  along  all  lines,  becomes  accustomed  to  following  nature's  ways. 
No  other  subject  has  half  the  effect  of  this  in  improving  the  teaching  force.  No 
other  subject  brings  about  such  sympathetic  relations.  Even  the  routine, 
mechanical  teacher  gradually  ceases  to  be  the  cold  critic  and  ruler  of  the  group 
of  children,  and  becomes  the  trusted  co-worker  and  guide.  Teacher  and  pupils 
now  have  a  common  interest  as  investigators.  The  pupils  are  individuals,  each 
to  be  treated  according  to  his  needs.  So,  while  I  can  subscribe  to  what  is  said  of 
the  test  of  a  year's  work  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  I  would  add  that 
the  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  teacher  is  equally  marked.  It  is  educating  both 
pupils  and  teacher.     The  pupil  is  learning  how  to  live,  the  teacher  how  to  teach. 

Superintendent  William  N.  Barrin(;er  of  Newark,  N.  J. — We  are  deficient 
in  our  conception  of  what  may  be  called  the  elementary  purpose  of  science 
instruction  in  public  schools.  We  emphasize  too  much  the  matter  of  informa- 
tion, and  leave  in  the  background,  the  result  to  the  child  in  the  training  of  his 
power  of  observation  We  feel  encouraged  if,  as  the  result  of  our  instructions, 
the  child  knows  a  great  deal.  We  need  to  know  the  child  mind  better.  The 
essential  character  of  mind  is  activitty,  and  the  essential  power  of  mind  is  intel- 
ligence. Our  duty  is  to  set  the  mind  to  work  on  proper  objects  and  to  provide 
proper  methods  by  which  the  natural  activity  of  the  child  mind  may  be  devel- 
oped. The  mind  is  not  a  dumping  ground  into  which  facts  maybe  cast  indiscrimi- 
nately; the  mind  is  a  bundle  of  activities,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  set  these  activities 
at  work.  The  mind  can  no  more  act  without  leaving  behind  it  a  residuum  of 
knowledge,  however,  than  water  can  flow  up  hill.  The  older  I  grow  the  less 
anxiety  I  have  about  the  communication  of  knowledge.  If  I  can  get  the  child's 
attention,  and  give  him  proper  subjects  on  which  to  employ  his  activities,  in 
accordance  with  proper  methods,  the  product  of  such  activities  in  the  matter 
of  knowledge  will  be  attained.  The  great  difficulty  with  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  a  large  number  of  teachers,  is  the  lack  of  elementary  concepts.  The 
concepts  of  pupils  are  defective  both  in  number  and  in  quality.  To  enable  him 
to  gain  these  concepts  for  the  future  we  must  see  that  his  mind  works  aright 
and  that  the  concepts  which  he  obtains  are  right  concepts,  at  least  right  in  view 
of  the  stage  of  his  progress. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Scott,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego. N.  Y. — I  want  to 
express   my  approval  of  Miss  Cook's  paper,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.     The 
paper  was  unusually  practical   and  suggestive.     It   was  not  confined  to  general 
principles  and   generalities,  but,  after  a  presentation    of  the  most  essential  prin 
ciples,  applied  these  to  school  work  showing  exactly  how  these  were  applied  in 
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everyday  work.  Miss  Cook  has  told  us  just  how  she  has  made  science  or 
nature  study  a  basis  for  much  of  the  other  work  in  the  primary  school. 

I  want  to  express  also  my  agreement  with  the  principles  Miss  Cook  has 
enunciated.  Two  ideas  which  she  has  expressed  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, that  is,  first,  that  in  nature  study  the  child  must  be  the  center  and  every 
thing  must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child*  and  second,  that  every- 
thing in  nature  must  be  studied  in  its  relations,  not  as  an  isolated  thing. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  has  told  us,  in  her  account  of  a  trip  with  the  children 
to  the  lake  shore,  how  she  endeavored  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  children,  to  note 
their  questions,  the  points  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  to  work  out  from 
these.  Many  of  us  on  such  an  excursion  would  plan  out  very  carefully  exactly 
what  we  wanted  to  do  and  wished  the  children  to  see,  and  would  devote  our 
energies  to  leading  them  to  see  what  we  saw  and  as  we  saw  it.  Too  often,  under 
such  conditions  the  little  folks  would  be  almost  prevented  from  studying  those 
things  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  might  be  much  more  important  for  them 
than  many  features  which  appealed  to  our  mature  minds. 

It  is  much  wiser  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  children,  the  path  which  their 
interests  point  out.  This  need  not  mean  an  absence  of  plan  or  sequence  or 
coherence.  Starting  where  the  children  are,  as  indicated  by  their  interests  and 
questions,  we  can  lead  them,  step  by  step,  to  where  we  are. 

If  we  study  the  interests  of  the  children  we  will  find  that  our  nature  study 
with  children  will  be,  almost  exclusively,  a  study  of  life  and  action,  of  living, 
working  nature,  not  of  mere  form  and  structure.  We  will  study  the  development 
of  flower  and  bud,  the  unfolding  of  leaf,  the  work  of  each  part,  rather  than  the 
form.  If  after  our  nature  work  with  the  little  folks  they  forget  about  the  shape 
and  attachment  and  arrangement  of  leaf  and  flower,  it  matters  little.  It  matters 
much  whether  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  plant  as  something  with  work  to  do, 
and  remember  something  of  the  life  and  worlTof  the  plant  and  its  parts. 

Even  more  important  is  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  for  the  beauties 
of  nature.  If  the  children  keep  some  realization  of  the  beauties  of  the  world 
about  them,  the  beauty  of  form  and  color,  the  higher  beauty  of  function  and 
co-operation  and  unity,  the  mere  facts  of  structure  may  slip  from  memory  with 
little  loss. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance,  the  supreme  importance  with 
little  folks,  of  awakening  and  strengthening  a  sympathy  and  love  for  nature. 
Above  all  else  the  child  should  learn  to  love  the  plant  and  animal,  to  cherish  and 
care  for  them. 

As  Dr.  Hall  has  said,  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  child's  religion.  If  he 
learns  to  appreciate  the  world  of  sense,  which  is  his  world ;  if  he  is  brought  into 
right  sympathetic  relations  with  this  world,  he  can  and  should,  through  his  love 
for  nature,  be  led  up  toward  the  Author  of  nature. 
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BY    FRANK    M.     MCMURRY,    DEAN    OF    SCHOOL    OF    PEDAGOGY, 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

Numerous  words  have  been  used  as  apparent  synonyms  for  corre- 
lation, as  concentration,  co-ordination,  and  unification.  But  notwith- 
standing this  confusion  of  terms  the  central  notion  involved  in  each  is 
the  same,  that  of  relationship;  it  is  that  of  connection  of  ideas,  or  of 
chaining  thoughts  together  until  they  exist  only  in  the  form  of  a  series 
or  a  network. 

During  the  past  year  the  influence  of  Dr.  White  and  others,  has 
been  exerted  to  persuade  teachers  that  this  problem  was  not  one  of 
vital  importance.  Dr.  White  wrote  an  exhaustive  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  threw  almost  no  emphasis  upon  relationships,  while 
he  laid  special  stress  upon  the  importance  of  isolation  of  studies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  paper  is  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive  move- 
ment in  teaching.  Teachers  are  fast  coming  to  realize  that  a  close 
connection  among  thoughts  is  one  of  the  great  conditions  under  which 
instruction  can  be  interesting  and  thorough  enough  to  influence  men- 
tal life  and  character,  and  instead  of  relegating  relationships  to  the 
background  they  are  likely  more  and  more  to  regard  them  as  co-equal 
in  importance  with  clearness  and  accuracy  of  ideas;  hence  the  means 
of  establishing  them  becomes  one  of  the  few  great  problems  of  teach- 
ing. The  value  of  a  close  connection  among  thoughts  being  granted, 
what  are  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured?  They  are  chiefly 
two:  First,  the  curriculum  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  several 
studies  may  be  brought  into  a  close  relation  with  one  another;  second, 
the  actual  recitation  must  establish  the  relations  that  this  careful 
planning  has  made  possible. 

Let  us  consider  the  former  means  first.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
analyze  the  situation,  two  objections  to  any  such  careful  arrangement 
of  the  curriculum  have  found  great  weight  among  teachers  during  the 
past  year;  one  of  them  is  due  to  the  doctrine  of  co-ordination,  the  other 
is  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  necessary  sequence  within  each  study. 
Dr.  Harris  is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  co-ordination, 
claiming  that  the  curriculum  consists  of  five  groups  of  studies  that  are 
co-equal  in  rank.  Quite  probably  he  is  right  in  this  assertion ;  the 
curriculum  is  fivefold  in  its  nature,  and  the  ^s^  parts  are  in  a  certain 
sense  co-ordinate.  Each  group  might  possibly  be  likened  to  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  five  groups  together  making  up  the  circle  as 
34 
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a  whole,  or  covering  the  entire  round  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  concerned.     But  while  this  view  may  be  correct,  the 
chief  implication  that  it  has  allowed  seems  to  me  unwarranted,  namely, 
that  these  groups  are  not  closely  related  to  one  another.     The  fact  is 
that  the  common-school  study  of  geography  does  not  belong  in  any 
one  of  these  groups,  but  is  made  up  of  parts  of  at  least  three  of  them. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the    group  consisting  of    mathe.matics   and 
physics,  to  the  one  including  biology,  and  to  that  including  history.    I 
would  grant  that  the  parts  of  geography  are  not  intimately  connected; 
but  if  there  exists  that  isolation  between  any  two  of  these  groups  that 
is  often  asserted,  what  excuse  is  there  for  allowing  such  a  study  as 
geography  at  all?     Much  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  drawing.     The  fact  is  that  all  that  Dr.  Harris  has  accomplished  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  five  groups  is  to  show  that  there  are  five  fields  of 
knowledge  which  are  unlike  in  kind.     But  unlikeness  in  kind  does  not 
by  any  means  signify  an  absence  of  close  relationships,  and  that  is  the 
chief  point.     It  is  true  that  inorganic   nature,   as  mathematics  and 
physics,  is  quite  different  from  organic  nature,  as  biology;  but  instead 
of  being  only  distantly  related,  they  are  vitally  connected,  for  plant 
and  animal  life  is  directly  dependent  upon  inorganic  nature.     For 
instance,  the  leaves  of  trees  are  directly  influenced  by  their  physical 
environment.     Their  petioles  are  of  different  lengths  in  order  that 
they  may  be  well  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight.     Their  upper  sur- 
face is  glazed  because  since  it  is  struck  directly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
evaporation  could  easily  be  too  great ;  this  function  is  left  more  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.     When   evaporation  may  still  be  too  great 
leaves  sometimes  stand  on  their  edges,  or  in  the  tropical  climates  they 
protect  themselves  by  their  great  thickness.     It  is  true  that  in  times 
past  such  relationships  as  these  have  been  largely  ignored,  but  we 
know  now  that  they  exist,  and  we  ought  to  emphasize,  not  neglect 
them.     Take  another  example:    Dr.    Harris  puts  literature  into  one 
group  of  studies,  and  history  into  another,  and,  although  perhaps  he 
has  not  so  intended,  he  has,  I  think,  encouraged  the  isolation  of  these 
two  fields.     But  while  they  are  very  dissimilar,   they  are  yet  very 
closely  connected.     Will  any  practical  teacher  today  oppose  the  selec- 
tion of  many  biographies,  poems,  and  orations  for  the  work  in  litera- 
ture which  bear  directly  upon  the  men  and  events  described  in  the 
history?     Numerous    other   examples    can    be    furnished    proving   an 
intimate  relationship  among  these  five  groups;  hence  Dr.  Harris'  doc- 
trine of  co-ordination   does  not  show  any  want  of  vital  connections 
among  the  ^\t.  fields  of  study,  and  should  not  have  the  effect  of  build- 
ing a  chasm  between  them,  as  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  second  objection  to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  parts  of  the 
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curriculum  may  be  closely  connected  is  the  supposed  fact  that  there 
is  a  necessary  sequence  within  each  study,  and  this  necessary  order  of 
topics  would  be  destroyed  if  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  in 
any  branch  were  partly  determined  by  some  other  study.  I  confess 
my  obtuseness  in  this  matter.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  me  to  dis- 
cover a  necessary  sequence,  in  reading,  literature,  written  language, 
geography,  and  nature  study.  Probably  a  somewhat  strict  order 
would  be  demanded  if  these  studies  were  taught  as  sciences,  but  very 
few,  if  any  teachers,  will  assert  that  any  subject  should  be  taught  as  a 
science  in  the  common  school.  It  is  true  that  there  is  often  a  desirable 
sequence  in  these  branches,  but  there  is  also  very  often  one  that  is 
weak  and  even  undesirable,  and  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  that  fact 
too  much.  I  believe  that  it  is  tradition,  rather  than  careful  study, 
that  causes  us  to  assert  so  generally  that  there  is  a  necessary  order  of 
topics  within  each  branch.  If  that  is  true,  the  objection  to  correla- 
tion from  this  side  largely  falls  away. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  whenever  there  is  a  close 
sequence  within  a  subject  itself,  the  suggested  close  relationship  of 
studies  need  not  destroy  it.  A  proper  arrangement  of  the  curriculum 
will  aim  chiefly  to  secure  a  close  relationship  between  studies  at 
points  where  a  necessary  sequence  is  lacking  within  the  individual 
branch.  Let  us  take  an  illustration:  During  the  past  year  I  have  had 
a  mixed  fourth  and  fifth  grade  which  was  ready  to  study  the  geography 
of  Europe.  Since  in  history  the  story  of  Columbus  had  been  treated 
in  detail,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  we  begin  with  Spain  in  geo- 
graphy. The  study  of  Granada  later  suggested  the  Alhambra  for  the 
art  and  for  the  manual  training.  Some  parts  of  our  Jewish  temple, 
that  is  Moorish,  were  observed  and  sketched;  the  Alhambra  was 
roughly  modeled  in  wood,  and  the  columns  were  molded  in  lead. 
The  life  of  Columbus  suggested  certain  poems  in  literature,  and  the 
subject-matter  for  written  language  was  chosen  from  all  these  studies. 
The  suggestions  that  the  several  studies  thus  received  came  as  a  bless- 
ing and  not  as  a  curse.  The  class  had  been  studying  the  geography 
of  the  United  States,  and  were  ready  to  pass  over  to  Europe,  but  had 
no  adequate  reason  for  selecting  one  part  rather  than  another;  in 
manual  training  they  had  done  some  whittling  and  made  several  nail 
boxes;  they  were  ready  for  something  more  difficult,  but  were  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  it  should  be.  They  had  been  reading  a  book  called 
**Coal  and  Coal  Mining.*'  and  were  glad  to  change  over  to  a  poem  on 
Columbus  and  to  Irving's  description  of  the  Alhambra.  The  value  of 
correlation  is  here  apparent;  it  allowed  several  studies  to  receive  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  subject-matter  at  points  where  they  themselves 
lacked  sequence.     Is  not  that  a  help   rather  than  a  hindrance?     And 
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does  not  this  state  of  affairs  in  which  sequence  is  lacking  exist  very 
often.  Indeed  it  exists  in  several  of  the  high-school  studies  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  grammar  school. 

When  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  after  a  certain  topic  in  one  study 
is  once  well  introduced  through  another  study,  the  latter  has  no 
further  control  over  it — when  that  is  remembered,  I  say,  the  fear  that 
the  close  connection  of  facts  within  a  subject  is  endangered  by  corre- 
lation is  still  further  removed.  In  the  above  case  the  history  of 
Columbus  introduced  the  class  to  Spain,  and  then  the  geography  of 
Spain  was  pursued  as  a  topic  by  itself;  the  same  was  true  in  regard  to 
the  art  and  the  manual  training,  etc.  But  when,  finally,  the  history 
left  Columbus,  and  proceeded  to  other  men  and  to  other  countries, 
the  teacher  felt  no  demand  to  keep  pace  with  it  by  abandoning  Spain. 
And  though  Spain  and  (rranada  were  finished  in  Geography  long 
before  the  building  representing  the  Alhambra  was  completed,  that 
fact  furnished  no  pretext  for  leaving  the  manual  training  work  unfin- 
ished. This  means  that  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  relate  all  the 
recitations  closely  to  one  another  each  day;  the  relationship  was 
attempted  rather  for  the  month,  or  the  term,  than  for  the  day,  and 
a  topic  within  any  study  after  having  been  once  begun  was  continued 
so  long  as  there  was  a  close  sequence  of  ideas  within  it.  Thus  the 
sequence  within  individual  studies  will  not  suffer  by  correlation; 
wherever  there  is  a  close  connection  of  points  it  is  retained;  and 
where  this  Is  lacking  the  gap  is  at  least  partially  filled  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  close  connection  with  one  or  more  other  studies. 

So  much  for  two  objections  to  correlation,  namely,  that  following 
from  the  unrelatedness  of  the  five  co-ordinate  groups,  and  that  refer- 
ring to  the  necessary  sequence  within  each  study. 

But  there  is  another  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 
close  relationship  among  studies,  viz.,  the  danger  of  mixing  the 
branches  taught.  In  considering  this  matter  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
the  second  means  mentioned  above  for  securing  an  inter-relation 
among  studies,  namely,  the  actual  recitation  itself.  A  careful  arrange- 
ment of  the  curriculum  whereby  a  topic  in  one  study  will  of  itself 
remind  pupils  of  a  topic  in  some  other  is  a  great  help  towards  con- 
nected thought,  but  the  actual  instruction  should  also  be  an  important 
factor  in  establishing  relationships.  How  shall  it  do  this?  It  was 
my  lot  recently  to  observe  a  twelve-minute  recitation  with  six-year-old 
children.  Some  apple  blossoms  were  first  presented  to  them  for 
observation.  The  statements  made  in  regard  to  these  were  written 
on  the  board  and  then  read.  Then  the  children  themselves  attempted 
to  write  some  of  the  words.  They  also  made  a  drawing  to  represent 
the  blossom,  and  before  the  twelve  minutes  were  passed  their  teacher 
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presented  to  them  a  short  poem  on  the  apple  blossom  which  was  read 
and  reviewed.  Thus  within  these  few  minutes  five  branches  —  nature 
study,  reading,  writing,  drawing  and  literature  —  were  presented. 
That  was  an  excellent  example  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  for,  in 
attempting  to  teach  everything,  nothing  was  really  accomplished.  The 
actual  recitation  should  not  attempt  to  establish  relations  by  mixing 
subjects.  Such  instruction  affords  abundant  occasion  for  insisting 
upon  the  isolation  of  studies;  hence  we  hear  that  cry  so  frequently. 
But  cannot  the  relation  between  all  studies  even  those  that  are  co-or- 
dinate, be  taught  in  the  class  room  without  such  a  mixture?  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  whole  matter.  Dr. 
White's  answer  is  **No,  it  cannot  be  done.'*  On  page  53  of  the  **Sec- 
ond  Herbartian  Year  Book"  he  says,  **How  can  a  teacher  show  pupils 
the  relation  of  a  known  thing  to  an  unknown  thing?  To  see  this 
relation,  both  things  must  be  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Hence  in  the 
same  lesson  the  facts  to  be  related  must  be  taught  or  reviewed.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  teaching  of  the  relations  between  co-ordinate 
studies  makes  the  isolation  of  studies  in  class  instruction  impossible." 
This  conclusion  seems  to  me  unwarranted;  in  reaching  it  Dr.  White 
has  depended  upon  abstract  reasoning,  and  is  evidently  not  acquainted 
with  the  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  correlation  would  see  it  real- 
ized. Let  an  example  show  some  parts  of  that  plan:  A  mixed  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  was  mentioned  above,  as  having  studied  the  life  of 
Columbus  and  as  having  proceeded  from  it  to  the  Geography  of  Spain. 
Granting  the  propriety  of  this  step,  several  important  questions  are 
in  place,  as  follows: 

1.  Can  the  history  be  used  to  introduce  the  general  topic,  Spain, 
without  any  confusion  of  subjects? 

2.  As  particular  topics  are  later  reached,  like  sheep  raising  on  the 
plateau,  Madrid,  Gibralter,  etc.,  can  past  related  experiences,  either 
from  history,  reading,  etc.,  or  from  the  home  life,  likewise  be  used  to 
introduce  them  without  sacrificing  the  geographical  aim? 

3.  When  in  the  midst  of  recitation  advanced  work  has  been 
reached,  can  facts,  like  the  barrenness  of  the  great  plateau  of  Spain, 
be  explained  through  familiar  ones  drawn  from  various  sources  without 
again  losing  sight  of  the  geographical  aim  and  without  confusing  sub- 
jects? 

With  these  questions  in  mind  let  us  proceed  to  the  actual  teach- 
ing. The  first  recitation  on  Spain  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  Let  us 
talk  about  the  country  from  which  Columbus  secured  help  for  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Why  do  you  suppose  he  sought  help  of  Spain? 
Because  it  was  a  prosperous  country;  there  were  large,  powerful  cities 
there;    it    had    many    vessels,    etc.     What    cities    have    you   already 
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become  acquainted  with?     Barcelona,    Madrid,    and    Lisbon.     What 
other  places  do  you  know?     Salamanca,  Palos,  Malaga,  and  Gibralter. 
Can  you  point  them  out  on  the  map?     What  do  you  remember  about 
each?  etc.     It  may  easily  occupy  a  whole  recitation  to  recall  these 
facts,  the  answer  to  the  last  question  especially  occupying  much  time. 
Suppose  the  second  recitation  now  begins:  It  being  quickly  seen  that 
most  of  the  cities  mentioned  are  along  the  coast,  the  following  aim 
may  be  stated :  Let  us  see  why  most  of  the  cities  of  Spain  are  along 
the  coast.     Then  will  follow  a  discussion  of  the  harbor  there,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  around  the  edge  of  Spain,  etc.,  while  the  high  plateau 
is  largely  barren,  the  rivers  not  being  navigable,  the  rains  not  being 
able  to  reach  it,  there  being  few  woods,  little  grass,  and  few  people 
upon   it.     This  is  pure  geography.     And   the   former  recitation  was 
also  primarily  geography;  while  the  experiences  of  Columbus  were 
used  to  introduce  the  class  to  Spain,  this  review  of  historical  facts 
was  not  undertaken  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
among  the  children  a  feeling  of  interest  in  Spain;  there  was  no  con- 
fusion of  studies,  for  history  played  a  subordinate  role^  and  the  recita- 
tion was  controlled  primarily  by  a  geographical  aim.     Take  another 
example:  In  spite  of  Dr.  Harris'  separation  of  literature  from  history, 
it  is  quite  fitting  after  having  finished  the  life  of  Columbus  to  study 
Tennyson's  poem  of  **Columbus. "     Suppose  it  be  thus  introduced: 
Let  us  see  how  Tennyson  describes  the  feelings  of  (Columbus  in  prison. 
What  thoughts  do  you  think  might  be  uppermost  in  our  hero's  mind? 
The  answers  would  come,  events  of  Barcelona,  the  argument  of  his 
case  at  Salamanca,  his  downfall  caused  by  his  enemies  at  court,  his 
chains,  what  people  would  say  of  him  in  the  future,  etc.     This  again 
would  be  an  incidental  review  of  history  which  might  occupy  consid- 
erable time.     But  it  is  a  review  not  undertaken  for  its  own  sake  but 
as  a  direct  preparation  for  a  poem;  hence  it  is  controlled  by  a  distinct 
literary  aim   and    constitutes  a   part  of  the   study   called   literature. 
When  the  study  of  the  poem  itself  begins,  it,  too,   is  unmistakably 
literature  and   not  history,  and   it  will  remain   literature.     This  is  a 
typical  case ;  hence  the  answer  to  our  first  question  is  evident ;  namely, 
the  materials  in  one  study  can  be  used  to  introduce  a  class  to  a  gen- 
eral topic  in  another,  establishing  a  close  relation,  but  without  any 
confusion  of  subjects.     Now  as  to  the  second  question:  The  children 
may  have   some   related  past  experiences  when   the  particular  topic 
Madrid  is  reached.     They  may  be  able  to  describe  to  some  extent  the 
national  game  of  bull  fighting,  or  they  may  be  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  Spanish  paintings,  especially  those  of  Murillo,  or  they  may  have 
heard  about  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  about  the  city  and  the  rawness 
of  the  wind.     This  knowledge  may  come  from  general  reading,  or 
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from  art  study,  or  from  past  geography,  etc.  But  whatever  its  source 
it  can  be  used  to  introduce  the  new  topic  without  danger  of  any  con- 
fusion of  studies.  For  several  years  there  has  been  talk  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  five  principal  steps  in  instruction.  It  is  the  first  of 
these  steps  that  is  involved  here.  Many  teachers  agree  that  in 
approaching  any  new  topic  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  a  period  solely  in 
the  collection  of  the  past  experiences  that  bear  closely  upon  it.  If  the 
curriculum  has  been  so  arranged  that  history  is  intimately  related  to 
the  geography  then  the  facts  in  history  that  bear  upon  a  certain  sub- 
ject in  geography  would  be  collected,  and  also  facts  bearing  upon  the 
same  subject  .from  any  other  source,  as  literature,  nature  study,  etc. 
After  the  past  related  experiences  are  collected,  that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  knowledge,  or  get  one  into  the  proper  mood  for 
receiving  it,  the  latter  itself  is  presented  and  occupies  the  entire  time. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  subject-matter  that  has  already  been 
taught  in  one  study  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  introduce  a  gen- 
eral topic  in  another;  also  that  each  day's  recitation  may  bec^in  by 
recalling  past  related  experiences  from  any  source;  that  all  this  may 
be  done  without  any  necessity  of  mixing  studies.  This  can  be  done 
in  any  subject  without  sacrificing  the  chief  aim  of  that  study.  If  time 
permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  nol  only  that  this  can  be  done, 
but  that,  if  it  is  not  done^  instruction  is  lamentably  weak.  Without 
the  attempt  to  make  use  of  ideas  in  one  study  that  have  already  been 
taught  in  another,  many  of  the  most  interesting  relations  are  omitted, 
and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  even  in  the  study  that  we  are  desir- 
ing to  isolate,  is  made  impossible.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  all  discussion  of  this  problem. 

Two  questions  have  now  been  answered.  They  pertained  to  the 
use  of  familiar  experiences  at  the  opening  of  the  recitation.  The  third 
pertains  to  the  advance  work;  it  asks  whether  or  not,  in  the  midst  of 
the  recitation,  new  facts  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  familiar 
ones  drawn  from  various  sources,  without  losing  sight  of  the  aim  of  the 
particular  study.  The  answer  can  be  brief.  Many  excellent  teachers 
throughout  the  country  follow  to  a  considerable  degree  the  developing 
method  of  instruction.  For  instance,  they  would  give  to  a  class  the 
one  fact  that  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  Spain  rises  abruptly  into  a 
plateau,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  a  vast 
plateau  a  half  mile  high.  The  children  must  give  the  consequences. 
What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  rains?  They  would  fall  upon 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  not  reach  its  interior.  What  eft'ect  would 
that  have  upon  the  lowland  around  the  edge  of  Spain?  Fertile.  Upon 
the  number  of  people  living  there?  Great  number,  etc.  What  about 
the   navigability  of  the   rivers?     They  would  have  falls,    since    the 
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plateau  rises  so  abruptly;  hence  not  be  navigable.  What  about  the 
number  and  size  of  cities  on  the  plateau — the  presence  of  woods,  birds, 
game,  etc.  ?  The  teacher  here  would  teach  solely  by  putting  ques- 
tions. The  children  would  learn  solely  by  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  facts  learned  in  the  past,  coming  from  physics,  physical  geography, 
general  reading,  travel,  history,  etc.  Here  is  an  abundant  application 
of  the  material  from  other  studies.  And  yet  is  not  this  geography 
proper?  Is  not  the  geographical  aim  kept  distinctly  in  mind  through- 
out? Is  there  then  any  confusion  of  studies,  although  there  is  so 
much  review  of  different  ones?  This  again  is  a  typical  case,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  mixing  or  confusing  of  studies  can  be 
avoided,  even  though  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  be  occupied 
solely  with  recalling  the  past  experiences  that  bear  on  the  topic  in 
hand,  and  the  advance  likewise  employ  abundantly  subject-matter 
from  many  studies.  Only  one  precaution  needs  to  be  greatly  empha- 
sized, namely,  that  whatever  past  experiences  be  reviewed,  they  be 
reviewed  not  for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  work  in  hand; 
they  must  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim  of  the  study 
concerned;  they  must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  branch  that  we 
are  professing  to  teach  at  the  time.  Whatever  is  taught  must  be 
primarily  either  history  or  geography,  or  writing  or  reading,  etc.,  but 
it  cannot  be  two  or  three  of  these  combined.  Dr.  Harris  has  lately 
thrown  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  isolating  each  study  from 
all  the  others.  We  agree  with  him  exactly  upon  this  point  interpreted 
in  our  sense.  We  agree  that  no  good  instruction  can  take  place  when 
the  teacher  is  not  quite  sure  whether  she  is  teaching  one  subject  or 
some  other,  because  of  the  mixture.  Even  in  the  lowest  primary 
grade  both  teacher  and  children  should  know  whether  they  are  learn- 
ing primarily  to  read,  in  a  given  recitation,  or  to  write.  The  two 
employments  are  very  different  in  kind,  and  if  the  class  is  doing  one 
of  them  well,  it  cannot  give  equal  attention  to  the  other  or  to  several 
others.  But,  while  it  is  extremely  important  that  one  subject  be 
supreme  during  each  recitation  period,  there  is  no  objection  whatever 
to  allowing  one  or  several  studies  to  be  used  to  introduce  a  large  topic 
in  another,  or  the  topic  for  each  day's  recitation,  or  to  form  the  basis 
for  drawing  conclusions  on  points  that  unquestionably  constitute  a 
part  of  that  study  which  is  under  consideration. 

I  have  thus  far  reached  three  conclusions,  that  the  assertions  in 
regard  to  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies,  and  also  in  regard  to  a  neces- 
sary sequence  vvithin  each  study,  offer  no  serious  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relationship  among  subjects;  thirdly,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  curriculum  for  this  purpose  does  not  necessitate 
any  mixing  of  studies;  and  I  have  suggested  that  attempts  to  relate 
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Studies  in  some  such  way  as  mentioned  are  not  only  possible,  but 
highly  desirable;  that  instruction  which  does  not  actually  undertake 
these  relationships  is  lamentably  weak. 

Finally,  one  thought  deserves  emphasis.  All  instruction  culmi- 
nates in  the  application  of  knowledge;  the  extent  to  which  truths  can 
be  applied  is  the  test  of  their  worth.  Future  schemes  for  correlation 
will  certainly  take  this  fact  more  and  more  into  consideration.  The 
kindergarten  presents  to  us  the  ideal  m  this  respect.  It  has  four  lines 
of  work,  viz.,  the  morning  circle,  aiming  primarily  to  present  rich 
thoughts,  and  the  other  three  attempting  to  represent  these  same 
thoughts  in  new  ways  and  to  apply  them  to  life.  The  common- 
school  curriculum  should  establish  some  such  relationship  among  its 
studies.  At  present  we  have  too  many  studies  offering  new  facts,  and 
too  few  applying  what  have  been  offered.  It  is  quite  possible  for  us 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  kindergarten  more  than  we  usually  do.  The 
drawing,  written  language,  manual  training,  and  general  exercises, 
including  the  celebration  of  holidays,  birthdays,  etc.,  can  all  be 
regarded  as  lines  of  work  which  test  and  apply  what  has  already  been 
learned.  Our  curriculum  is  poorly  planned  until  these  studies  are 
viewed  more  in  this  light,  and  until  others,  including  perhaps  the 
games  of  the  school,  are  looked  upon  chiefly  as  means  for  applying 
knowledge  gotten  from  various  sources. 


DISCUSSION. 


SurERiNTKNDKNT  Ci.ARKNCK  F.  Carroi.l,  Worcester,  Mass. — The  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  correlation  or  unity  in  our  methods  of  instruction  arc  explained  by 
the  prominence  that  has  recently  been  given  to  a  single  principle  of  psychology, 
namely,  association  of  ideas.  In  operation  this  principle  may  be  stated  in  two 
ways : 

(i)  An  intelligent  man  is  one  who  is  able,  without  effort,  to  supplement  his 
knowledge  of  one  subject  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  other  kindred  subjects. 
That  is,  no  subject  in  his  mind  stands  alone;  his  thinking  constantly  covers  a 
wide  range  of  information. 

Stating  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  from  a  physiological  standpoint,  we 
may  say  that  the  different  sections  of  the  brain  have  worked  together  so  that 
when  a  given  i)art  is  active  other  parts  act  almost  automatically. 

Whatever  be  the  terms  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  we  imply  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  brain  tracts  or  general  information  implies  some  fixed  condi- 
tion.    A  man,  once  intelligent,  can  never  be  anything  else. 

If  we  keep  this  principle  in  mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  education  or 
development.  Assuming  the  presence  of  discipline,  whatever  increases  the  range 
of  information,  whatever  brings  different  forms  of  information  into  organic 
relation  contributes  to  intelligence. 
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(2)  Another  underlying  principle  is  found  in  the  familiar  statement  that  we 
must  be  interested  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge.  Interest  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  principle  of  association.  Not  only  is 
interest  based  upon  good  philosophy  and  good  physiology,  but  it  is  economical 
in  the  highest  degree.  Relying  upon  these  fundamental  propositions,  we  can 
explain  the  examples  of  unity  in  teaching  that  have  come  into  view  within  the 
last  few  years. 

(3)  It  is  important  that  we  inquire  here  what  is  meant  by  disciplinary  studies. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  o^er  still  claim  that  a  man  may  be  well  edu- 
cated if  he  has  been  trained  in  a  few  subjects,  and  has  attained  a  certain  power 
in  given  directions.  I  must  agree  with  those  who  claim,  rather,  that  such  a 
limited  form  of  discipline  does  not  necessarily  make  a  man  intelligent.  The 
theory  of  association  compels  a  curriculum  as  broad  as  our  civilization,  and 
training  with  the  mere  tools  of  learning,  namely,  the  three  R's,  may  be  carried 
on  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  general  information  of  the  learner. 

In  giving  instances  of  unity  as  they  come  under  the  eye  of  the  careful 
observer,  we  shall  find  ourselves  dealing  principally  with  what  may  be  termed 
"culture"  subjects.  First,  the  most  important  center  of  association  in  teaching 
has  been  found  to  be  language  and  reading.  In  the  study  of  botany,  geology, 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  in  fact,  all  forms  of  natural  and  physical  science, 
we  teach  by  experiment,  and  language  instruction  should  here  be  at  its  best  Les- 
sons in  these  subjects  should  always  be  talking  lessons.  The  freedom  and  interest 
possible  here  are  almost  unequalled  by  any  other  work  found  in  the  public  schools. 
Correct  expression  may  be  not  less  clearly  and  successfully  taught  in  connection 
with  literature,  history,  and  social  and  political  geography.  The  interchange 
of  thought  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  when  dealing  with  these  subjects, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  living  force  in  the  schoolroom.  Again,  we  need  hardly  add 
that  the  reading  book  so  familiar  in  the  schoolroom  of  ten  years  ago  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  books  dealing  with  these  five  subjects  that  I  have 
named.     The  power  of  the  silent  revolution  in  this  direction  cannot  be  overstated. 

(4)  Drawing,  as  a  means  of  expression  or  illustration,  has  come  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  connection  with  these  same  five  subjects.  Every  picture 
or  sketch,  whether  produced  by  an  author  or  by  a  child,  is  evidence  in  point. 

Working  within  the  same  group,  an  illustration  of  association  is  found  in  the 
combination  that  any  intelligent  teacher  unconsciously  makes  between  literature 
and  history,  between  history  and  geography,  and  among  the  three  at  once. 

(5)  The  study  of  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  or  physical  geography  cannot 
be  intelligently  carried  on  without  a  working  knowledge  of  physics.  Every 
movement  of  the  vital  current  in  plant  or  tree,  in  the  human  body  or  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  every  inhalation  of  the  breath,  every  variety  of  movement, 
every  contour  of  the  earth,  every  movement  of  wind  or  of  water,  the  action  of 
every  force  in  nature  is  made  intelligible  only  by  understanding  \ery  simple 
laws  of  physics.  An  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  the  chemical  laws  of 
reaction  is  not  less  necessary  in  the  study  of  these  same  subjects. 

(6)  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult,  but  not  less  effective,  to  establish  unity 
between  two  parts  of  the  same  subject.  Considered  by  itself,  there  is  no  such 
thing,  today,  as  the  history  of  America.  Our  relations  are  with  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Our  civilization  is  an  organic  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  the  true  student 
of  the  history  of  the  past  keeps  this  fact  in  mind. 

A  good  teacher  of  arithmetic  teaches  parts  with  wholes;  fractions  with  whole 
numbers.  Again,  she  combines  percentage  with  common  fractions,  and  combines 
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both  common  fractions  and  percentage  with  weights  and  measures.  In  fact, 
every  problem  has  to  do,  or  ought  to  have  to  do,  wjth  distance,  time,  and  quantity. 

Every  schoolroom  bears  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress  in  the  direction 
of  unity  in  our  methods  of  instruction.  Ev^ry  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  a 
school,  or  a  system  of  schools,  brings  this  idea  to  the  front. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  used  the  terms  correlation,  association,  and  unity 
to  suit  my  own  preference.  The  philosophers  can  settle  at  their  own  convenience 
fine  questions  of  distinction  that  have  been  thrust  before  us  during  the  last  two 
years.  As  teachers,  we  are  interested  in  the  business  side  of  this  question. 
With  a  few  axioms  upon  which  we  can  confidently  rely,  it  is  our  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  put  theories  that  we  have  accepted  into  practice,  ever  holding  ourselves 
ready  to  review  both  our  method  and  our  theory. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurrv,  The  University  of  Chicago. — Referring  to  the 
discussion  by  Superintendent  Carroll  of  Worcester,  he  admitted  that  correlation 
has  nothing  new  to  offer,  but  it  has  something  tremendously  old  for  American 
.teachers  to  realize.  He  referred  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Carroll's  illustration  con- 
cerning Buffalo,  and  claimed  that  the  things  a  teacher  would  not  be  found  able 
to  impart  are  just  the  things  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  teacher. 
The  work  begins  and  ends  with  the  teacher.  The  trouble  is  that  the  teacher  does 
not  recognize  the  value  of  relations,  and  in  the  illustration  of  Buffalo  the  whole 
point  of  the  illustration  is  dependent  on  the  relations  of  Buffalo  to  the  environ- 
ment referred  to  by  the  speaker.  The  teacher  must  recognize  the  value  of  these 
relations,  and  then  the  child  will  understand  what  he  is  taught.  The  teacher 
must  know  that  Buffalo  has  the  very  relations  which  have  been  pointed  out.  In- 
deed, the  seeing  of  relations  is  the  most  important  work  with  which  teachers  and 
superintendents  have  to  do  in  their  work  of  teaching.  He  further  said  that 
teachers  are  required  to  reconcile  two  apparently  contradictory  ideas,  those  of 
isolation  and  correlation.  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  said  that  one  excludes  the 
other.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  show  that  one  does  not  exclude 
the  other;  but  that  they  may  be  harmonized.  To  some  extent  each  study  must  be 
isolated  in  order  that  a  beginning  may  be  made  in  the  understanding  of  that  sub- 
ject; but  afterward  it  must  be  taught  in  its  relations  with  all  other  subjects  in 
order  that  the  understanding  may  be  complete.  The  difficulty  which  the  teacher 
experiences  is  in  seeing  the  necessity  of  bringing  these  apparently  opposing 
principles  not  only  into  reconciliation,  but  into  such  relations  that  their  combina- 
tion gives  greater  strength. 

Dr.  White  has  said  that  isolation  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  course 
of  study.  Mr.  McMurry  endeavored  to  show  the  untenable  character  of  this 
statement  by  comparing  the  school  curriculum  with  the  family.  To  some 
extent  isolation  here  seems  to  be  the  principle.  The  father  must  attend  to  his 
daily  work  by  himself,  the  child  must  go  to  school,  and  the  mother  must  attend 
to  the  home  duties;  and  yet  isolation  is  not  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  family  is  unity.  In  a  similar  manner  there  is 
a  conception  of  a  school  course  in  which  each  study  must  be  considered  by  itself 
but  this  is  only  a  partial  conception.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  must  be  asso- 
ciated, and  there  must  be  a  linking  together,  a  concentration  of  all  the  powers  to 
the  producing  of  a  good  result,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  mind  is  work- 
ing under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

There  is  a   practical   difficulty   in   the  mixing  of  studies  which  is  apparent! 
involved   by  correlation.     Many  teachers  make  serious  and  numerous  mistakes 
at  this  point.     The  reason  is  that  they  do  not   grasp  the  principle  of  correlation. 
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It  is  a  great  principle  and  cannot  be  handled  thoughtlessly.  The  teacher  must 
recognize  that  all  topics  are  not  of  equal  importance.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  must  be  mixed  up  in  a  recitation  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  of 
equal  importance.  In  every  recitation  relations  must  be  seen,  and  some  control- 
ling idea  is  necessary  to  give  unity  to  the  recitation,  and  in  the  grasping  of  this 
conception  the  whole  method  of  instruction  is  involved.  The  true  method  of 
employing  correlation  cannot  be  settled  in  a  moment;  it  is  the  product  of  careful 
thought. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  announced  that  he  thoroughly  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  on  both  sides.  He,  however,  desired  especially  to 
enforce  the  last  statement  of  the  last  speaker.  There  must  be  a  certain  thing  to 
be  sought  in  a  recitation,  a  certain  point  to  be  reached.  There  must  also  be  a 
knowledge  of  related  matters  which  are  to  be  brought  into  the  recitation  to  rein- 
force the  central  purpose.  The  trouble  is  that  people  only  get  a  general  idea  of 
this  subject,  and  many  teachers,  instead  of  having  a  central  idea  and  being  will- 
ing to  exclude  what  does  not  hold  an  important  relation  to  that  idea,  try  to  make 
use  of  everything  related  to  what  they  are  teaching,  and  the  result  is  a  failure  to 
leave  clear  impressions. 

If  the  chaotic  teaching  of  some  teachers  who  have  got  this  erroneous  idea 
is  to  be  the  only  alternative  with  the  present  method  of  teaching  in  which  subjects 
are  isolated,  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  isolated  method.  It  requires  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  courage,  in  teaching  geography  and  involv- 
ing the  historical  relations  of  the  topic  taught,  to  use  only  what  is  necessary,  and 
to  resolutely  cut  out  what  is  not.  The  danger  to  which  this  subject  of  correla- 
tion is  exposed  is  dissipation.  We  must  have  associated  ideas  in  the  recitation, 
but  these  ideas  are  to  be  introduced  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the 
clear  presentation  of  whatever  the  teacher  has  in  mind  to  present. 

Dr.  F.  M.  McMtrry,  in  closing  the  discussion  said:  I  think  that  compar- 
atively little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  correlation.  But  if  the  remarks  of  this  afternoon  are  representative  of 
opinions  in  general,  there  is  much  hope  for  the  future.  Four  obstacles  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  co-ordination  First,  the  doctrine  of  co-ordination;  second,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  sequence  within  each  study;  third,  the  danger  of  artificial 
relationships  among  studies;  and,  fourth,  the  danger  of  mixing  studies.  We  seem 
agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  co-ordination  docs  not  necessarily  stand  opposed  to 
correlation.  We  can  grant  that  Dr.  Harris  is  right  in  his  assertion  of  five  co-ordi- 
nate groups  of  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  heartily  in  close  relation- 
ships among  them.  Second,  as  to  the  sequence  within  each  study.  Superintend- 
ent Carroll  removes  that  difficulty  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  necessary  order  of 
topics,  even  in  arithmetic.  We  see,  then,  these  two  hindrances  set  aside.  As  to 
the  third'  point,  it  is  true  that  there  is  always  danger  of  establishing  superficial 
relationships  among  subjects.  But  that  danger  will  be  removed  to  a  considerable 
extent  if  we  endeavor  to  correlate,  not  by  days  and  weeks,  but  by  months  and 
by  terms.  Fourth,  jhe  much  dreaded  mixing  of  studies  can  also  be  avoided  if  we 
take  pains  to  introduce  a  topic  by  related  experiences  in  other  studies,  and  in 
advance  work  to  subordinate  entirely  the  thoughts  from  other  studies  to  the  aim 
of  the  particular  study  under  consideration.  The  mixing  of  studies,  in  other 
words,  can  be  largely  avoided  if  we  fix  a  definite  aim  in  mind  for  each  recitation 
and  hold  to  it  closely. 
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BY  MISS    ANNIE  K.  HILLS,  DIRECTOR  OF  PENMANSHIP,    SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

Probably  no  topic  has  provoked  more  frequent  discussion  or 
aroused  greater  diversity  of  opinion  in  educational  circles  than  vertical 
writing.  While  some  have  denounced  it  as  a  passing  fad,  or  a  worth- 
less innovation  which  ought  never  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  rival 
of  the  orthodox,  slanting  hand, others  have  claimed  superior  advantages 
for  it.  Its  friends  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  the  present  time 
almost  all  the  more  progressive  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  have 
made  or  are  about  to  make,  a  trial  of  it.  In  many  places  where  it  has 
been  introduced  into  a  few  schools  the  experiment  has  been  so  satis- 
factory that  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  schools. 

Vertical  writing  is  not  new,  as  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  nearly  all  handwriting  was  upright.  In  its  earliest  and  crudest 
forms  writing  was  vertical.  Specimens  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  of 
the  fifth  century  show  a    decided  slope. 

In  the  year  600  the  (ireek  uncial  hand  changed  from  the  round  to 
the  oval  style  and  many  of  the  letters  were  compressed  into  a  narrow 
shape.  In  the  seventh  century  this  hand  began  to  slope  to  the  right 
and  continued  in  use  through  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  With 
these  two  exceptions  old  manuscripts  all  exhibit  a  vertical  down 
stroke.  In  old  cuts  and  pictures  the  position  shown  is  erect  and 
straight,  the  book  or  parchment  being  directly  in  front  of  the  writer. 
.  From  the  twelth  century  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
there  were  two  well-defined  and  distinct  styles  of  writing — the  set  book 
hand  and  the  cursive.  The  set  book  hand  filled  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  printed  books,  the  writing  being  regular,  the  lines  kept  even 
by  ruling,  and  pages  provided  with  regular  margins.  The  cursive 
hand,  in  which  the  letters  were  fundamentally  the  same  as  in  the  set 
book  hand,  was  used  for  correspondence  and  business  purposes.  The 
set  book  hand  disappeared  when  printing  came,  but  the  cursive  neces- 
sarily remained.  Up  to  this  time  the  style  of  letters  used  in  the  cursive 
hand  had  been  largely  influenced  by  the  set  book  hand,  but  later  took 
on  a  more  flowing  style. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  handwriting,  like  every  other 
art,  has  its  different  phases  of  growth,  perfection  and  decay.  A  par- 
ticular form  of  writing  is  gradually  developed,  then  takes  a  finished  or 
caligraphic  style  and  becomes  the  hand  of  its  period,  then  deterior- 
ates,   breaks    up    and    disappears,    being    meanwhile    superseded    by 
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another  style  which  is  either  developed  from  the  old,  or  introduced 
independently,  runs  the  same  course,  and  in  its  turn  is  displaced  by  a 
younger  rival.  So  in  changing  from  slanting  to  vertical  writing  his- 
tory is  only  repeating  itself. 

The  slanting  or  Italian  style  of  writing  was  invented  by  Aldus 
Manutius  of  Venice,  early  in  1500,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Italian 
States.  It  spread  to  France  and  England  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
changed  her  upright  style  to  the  sloping,  and  slanting  writing  then 
came  into  fashion  in  England.  German  writing  succumbed  to  the  new 
fashion  at  about  the  same  time.  As  the  art  of  flourishing  was  more 
readily  developed  with  the  sloping  style,  the  simpler  strokes  of  the 
vertical  were  abandoned  by  the  writing  masters  in  their  preference 
for  more  artistic  and  complicated  forms. 

No  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  revive  the  discarded  and 
forgotten  vertical  until  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  was 
found  that  in  (Germany,  France,  and  England,  spinal  curvature  and 
short  sight  were  becoming  so  general  among  school  children,  and  were 
increasing  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that  special  inquiry  into  the 
cause  seemed  imperative. 

First,  it  was  thought  that  the  teachers  were  to  blame,  that  they 
were  careless  about  the  positions  of  the  pupils;  but  it  was  prov^^to 
the  contrary,  for  bad  positions  were  prevalent  where  the  teachers 
were  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 

A  crusade  was  next  made  against  desks  and  seats.;  the  former  were 
too  sloping  or  otherwise,  or  were  not  adjustable,  so  they  bought  desks 
that  were  adjustable,  with  broader  seats,  but  still  the  bad  positions  of 
the  children  remained.  The  question  of  light  was  next  considered, 
but  when  that  was  remedied  the  positions  of  the  children  were  not^ 
improved. 

Attention  was  at  last  directed  tathe  positions  of  the  children  while 
writing,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  numerous  experts  engaged 
in  the  invesigations  was  that  slanting  writing  was  the  undoubted 
cause  of  the  injurious  postures  of  the  pupils  while  writing.  Some  peo- 
ple say  this  is  nonsense.  I  thought  so  until  I  began  to  study  up  the 
matter,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind. 

Eminent  surgeons  in  France  and  Germany  say  that  shortsighted- 
ness is  developed  almost  exclusively  during  school  life,  as  is  also 
scoliosis  or  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  statistical  inquiries 
prove  that  it  is  not  because  these  diseases  occur  at  this  particular 
period,  but  that  the  cause  is  due  to  the  bad  positions  of  the  children 
while  writing.  It  is  also  stated  by  an  eminent  surgeon  (Eulenberg) 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  which  do  not  arise 
from  some  special  disease  is  developed  during  school  life,  from  the 
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ages  of  six  to  fourteen  years.  The  International  Congress  of  London 
and  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Vienna  favored  ver- 
tical handwriting  on  hygienic  grounds.  The  school  board  of  London 
recommended  that  upright  writing  be  introduced  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  generally  taught,  because  it  had  clearly  demon- 
strated to  them  by  its  adoption  the  injurious  postures  productive  of 
spinal  curvature  and  short  sight  are  to  a  very  great  extent  avoided. 
The. French  Academy  of  Medicine  favored  upright  writing  for  the 
same  reason.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Hygiene  of  Austria  decided 
that  upright  writing  obviates  one  cause  of  spinal  curvature.  Doctors 
Berlin  and  Remboldt  for  the  Wurtemburg  government  proved  that  the 
position  that  children  were  obliged  to  take  in  the  sloping  style  causes 
the  head  and  one  shoulder  to  droop  and  the  spine  to  curve.  Dr.  Javal, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  says:  ** Doubtless  a  pupil 
may  hold  himself  badly  even  while  writing  the  vertical  hand,  with  the 
paper  straight  in  front  of  him,  but  he  can  hold  himself  well,  whereas, 
with  the  present  way  of  teaching  the  slanting  hand,  it  is  a  physiolo- 
gical impossibility.*' 

It  might  be  well  to  say  here  that,  while  vertical  writing  does 
improve  the  position  of  the  pupils  without  so  much  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  it  is  often  found  that  children  sit  very  badly  even  when 
holding  their  papers  in  front  of  them ;  this  is  especially  true  where  the 
discipline  is  lax. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Pedagogy,  says:  **In  visiting  schools  abroad,  by  actual  count,  the 
percentage  that  sat  in  a  good  position  was  not  greater  than  the  per- 
centage in  this  country  where  the  slanting  writing  is  being  used." 

Dr.  Paul  Schubert,  in  a  very  interesting  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Public  Hygiene  in  Nuremberg,  says:  **The  danger  in 
the  slanting  writing  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  keeping  the  copy  book  in  any  fixed  position;  that  there  seems  to 
be  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  for  turning  and  pushing  the  copy 
book  till  the  body  is  twisted  in  a  dangerous  way.**  This  position  is 
not  only  bad  for  the  spine  but  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  If  you  do 
not  believe  this,  try  an  experiment.  Take  a  book  and  hold  it  in  this 
way  and  try  to  read  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  position  of  the 
pupil  at  the  desk  is  governed  largely  by  the  position  of  the  paper  on 
the  desk ;  as  the  paper  is  turned,  the  pupil  is  drawn  around  by  it  as 
the  steel  is  drawn  by  the  magnet. 

Notice  that  in  the  best  school  in  slanting  writing  the  heads  are 
slightly  twisted.  You  may  be  surprised  to  find,  if  you  have  never 
tried  the  experiment,  that  when  you  ask  the  children  to  turn  their 
books  around  in  front  of  them,  taking  the  position  for  vertical  writing. 
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and  ask  them  all  to  look  down  on  their  papers,  every  head  which  in 
the  position  for  slanting  writing  was  turned  a  little  to  one  side, 
straightens  as  the  paper  or  book  is  brought  around.  It  is  this  turning 
of  the  head  and  twisting  of  the  neck  that  is  considered  so  injurious. 
The  position  required  for  slanting  writing  is  not  and  cannot  be  hygie- 
nic. 

Some  teachers  have  attempted  to  teach  slanting  writing  with  the 
vertical  position.  In  so  doing.  Dr.  Javal  says  they  are  demanding 
something  that  is  contrary  to  nature,  because  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  thrown  on  the  left  side  and  the  position  they  are  obliged  to  assume 
is  even  more  harmful  than  any  of  the  others.  When  we  began  to  use 
the  vertical  writing  I  really  did  not  expect  that  the  positions  of  the 
pupils  would  improve  very  much,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  schools 
where  we  have  introduced  it  the  pupils  sit  much  better  than  they  ever 
did  before,  and  far  better  than  where  the  slanting  hand  is  being  used. 

Dr.  R.  Leibrich,  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  says:  **But  what  now  is  the  normal  posture?  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  to  be  kept  straight,  the  vertebral  column  neither 
twisted  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  the  shoulder  blades  both  of  the 
same  height  are,  together  with  the  upper  arm,  freely  suspended  on  the 
ribs,  and  in  no  way  supporting  the  tody;  both  elbows  on  a  level  with 
each  other  and  almost  perpendicular  under  the  shoulder  joint  without 
any  support;  only  the  hands  and  part  of  the  forearms  resting  on  the 
table;  the  weight  of  the  head  freely  balanced  on  the  vertebral  column 
and  not  on  any  account  bent  forward,  but  only  turned  so  much  round 
its  horizontal  axis  that  the  face  is  inclined  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
angle  at  which  the  eye  is  fixed  on  the  book  from  being  too  pointed.*' 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  vertical  writing  in  this  country  have 
made  such  sweeping  statements  about  it  and  have  been  so  extravagant 
in  their  claims  made  for  it  that  not  a  few  have  become  prejudiced 
against  it;  for  example,  at  a  school  superintendents'  convention  not 
long  ago,  one  of  the  members  in  his  enthusiasm  over  vertical  writing 
said:  **It  is  to  be  the  handwriting  of  the  future.  Why,  even  now  all 
business  houses  are  demanding  that  their  clerks  shall  write  the  ver- 
tical hand."  A  man  in  the  audience  arose,  and  in  a  very  deliberate 
manner  asked  if  he  would  name  a  few;  he  did  n't  care  for  a  long  list, 
but  a  few  of  the  leading  firms  where  vertical  writing  was  actually 
required.  The  superintendent  was  unable  to  recall  the  names  of  any 
particular  firm  at  that  moment.  We  all  know  that  a  good,  plain, 
legible  hand  is  required  in  business,  but  we  also  know  that  in  all  pro- 
bability no  young  man  would  lose  a  position  because  he  did  not  write 
a  perfectly  vertical  hand. 

Scores  of  teachers  have  said  to  me,  *M)on't  you  like  vertical  writ- 
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ing?  It  *s  so  natural !  Children  always  write  a  vertical  hand  when 
they  first  enter  school.**  Why,  so  many  articles  have  been  written  to 
prove  its  naturalness  that  one  would  almost  suppose  that  children  were 
born  with  full-fledged  handwritings  of  their  own,  and  the  great  object 
of  teachers,  more  especially  of  writing  teachers,  had  been  to  break 
up  this  wonderful  hand,  and  force  upon  them  a  handwriting  that  was 
neither  suited  to  their  present  needs,  or  that  would  be  of  any  value 
to  them  hereafter.  These  infant  prodigies  must  have  inhabited  some 
other  part  of  the  globe ;  we  never  happened  to  have  any  of  them  in 
Springfield. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  children  to  write 
more  nearly  upright  than  at  an  angle  of  52°,  because  they  naturally 
sit  facing  the  desk,  it  is  also  true  that  they  do  not  write  at  any  uni- 
form slant. 

When  children  first  enter  school  they  write  on  as  many  different 
slants  as  there  are  children,  and  they  continue  to  do  so  until  they 
learn  the  relative  position  of  the  arm  to  the  paper.  I  am  very  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  an  easier  hand  for  children  to  learn,  but  whether 
it  is  because  it  is  more  natural,  or .  because  children  naturally  write 
with  a  finger  movement,  I  am  not  sure.  A  very  good  vertical  hand 
may  be  written  with  a  finger  movement,  and  as  small  children  write 
with  their  fingers,  in  spite  of  all  training  on  muscular  movements, 
the  average  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  vertical  hand  is  far  better  than 
that  done  in  the  sloping  style. 

LEGIBILITY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  legibility  because  almost 
everyone  admits  that  it  is  more  legible,  not  simply  because  it  is  verti- 
cal (for  a  slanting  hand  straightened  up  is  not  very  much  more  legible 
than  the  same  hand  slanted).  The  vertical  hand  is  wider  and  is  con- 
trolled by  an  entirely  different  movement,  a  pulling  or  rolling  move- 
ment. Slanting  writing  requires  a  pushing  movement;  you  are  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  a  word  and  you  push  through  it.  In  vertical  writing 
you  are  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  word  and  pull  through  it.  If 
you  use  the  same  movement  on  the  vertical  that  you  do  on  the  slant- 
ing you  make  a  failure  of  it.  Vertical  writing  is  not  slanting  writing 
straightened  up. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  vertical  lines  are  more  legible 
than  the  same  number  of  slanting  lines  would  be  the  same  distance 
apart,  the  width  of  the  letters,  the  broader  turns  and  the  space  between 
them,  help  to  make  it  legible,  but  letters  should  not  be  too  wide,  or 
you  lose  what  speed  there  is  in  the  hand. 

Is  it  easier  to  teach?  Yes,  but  do  n*t  expect  it  to  teach  itself,  nor 
35 
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would  I  advise  any  one  to  follow  a  rule  I  saw  given  in  an  educational 
paper,  not  long  ago,  which  ran  as  follows:  **No  special  method  need 
be  employed  in  teaching  vertical  writing.  The  lessons  may  be  given 
on  the  same  old  plan/* 

What  is  the  same  old  plan?  We  know  what  the  results  are  if  we 
do  not  Icriow  what  the  **same  old  plan"  is.  We  know  it  has  resulted 
in  poor  writing  enough  without  having  any  more  of  the  same  kind. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  —  **The  pen  may  be  held  in  the  prescribed 
way  or  in  any  easy  position."  A  very  nice,  easy  way  to  do,  no  doubt, 
but  wrong,  very  wrong  indeed.  The  author  did  not  sign  his  name. 
I  do  n't  blame  him,  I  '11  venture  to  say  the  editor  could  n't  have 
deciphered  it  if  he  had. 

The  same  amount  of  effort  put  forth  on  the  vertical  that  has  been 
given  to  the  slanting  hand  brings  far  better  results,  because  it  takes 
less  time  to  learn  it,  and  because  the  written  papers  can  be  so  much 
more  quickly  looked  over  and  corrected. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  because  the  teachers  can  learn  to  write  it 
quicker  and  better  on  the  boards  than  they  ever  did  the  slanting  hand, 
and  the  children  can  copy  the  work  with  less  strain  to  their  eyes.  One 
very  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  the  teachers  and  children  like 
it  so  much.  I  imagine  the  children  like  it  because  they  can  satisfy 
themselves  better  with  it.  Children  like  to  do  what  they  can  do  well, 
and  the  teachers  like  it  because  so  many  of  the  children  can  .learn  to 
write  it  well. 

Many  people  ask,  **Is  there  any  speed  in  it?  Can  you  write  it  with 
a  free  movement?  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  a  slow,  drawn-out  finger 
movement."  A  finger  movement  is  not  always  a  slow,  drawn-out 
movement.  A  counting  movement  need  never  be  a  drawn-out  move- 
ment, even  when  a  finger  movement  is  used. 

Vertical  writing  can  and  should  be  written  with  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous movement,  for  a  continuous  movement  is  the  secret  of  speed. 
Does  the  Empire  Express,  the  fastest  train  in  the  world,  stop  and 
start  over  again  at  all  the  stations?  Do  you  thing  the  earth  could 
make  her  annual  trip  around  the  sun  in  365  days  if  she  stopped  occa- 
sionally for  a  holiday  or  took  a  summer  vacation? 

To  me,  one  of  the  beauties  of  vertical  writing  is  that  it  can  be 
written  with  so  many  different  movements.  It  can  be  written  with 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  it  can  be  written  with  the  whole  arm,  or 
with  a  combined  movement ;  and  another  way  in  which  it  can  be  writ- 
ten quite  rapidly  is  to  rest  the  wrist  and  use  a  vibratory  movement. 
Short  hand  writers  often  use  this  movement. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  ladies  which  I  am  very  sure 
will  interest  them,  and  that  is  that  a  very  fair  vertical  hand  may  be 
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written  even  if  you  hold  your  writing  materials  in  your  lap.  While  it 
may  not  be  a  very  beautiful  hand,  written  with  these  various  move- 
ments, it  is  very  rapid  and  perfectly  legible,  and  is  n't  that  what  writ- 
ing is  for  after  all  —  to  be  read  and  not  to  be  looked  at  as  a  work 
of  art? 

Some  people  say,  **I  do  n't  like  the  looks  of  vertical  writing."  Is 
not  that  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  it?  I  am  sure  that  the 
more  one  sees  of  it  the  better  he  likes  it.  Is  n't  it  because  we  do  not 
like  to  change,  that  we  do  not  like  to  give  up  our  old  and  cherished 
theories?  Oh  what  a  bundle  of  notions  we  are!  We  comfort  our- 
selves by  repeating  the  old  adage,  **You  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,"  forgetting  that  while  it  may  be  true  of  dogs,  it  ought  never 
to  be  true  of  more  intelligent  beings.  We  can  learn  new  things.  We 
can  accustom  ourselves  to  new  things  if  we  will. 

Thackeray  said  that  to  learn  a  new  language  or  a  new  handwriting 
would  almost  make  a  man  over  again,  and  is  n't  it  a  good  plan  to  be 
made  all  over  again  occasionally?  To  look  at  life  from  an  entirely 
new  standpoint;  wasn't  that  what  Thackeray  meant?  I  know  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  for  a  trained  penman  to  make  vertical  writing 
look  right;  it  goes  against  all  his  preconceived  notions  of  good  writ- 
ing; he  is  sure  the  movement  is  wrong;  how  can  you  write,  he  asks, 
your  hand  is  right  in  the  way;  he  knows  it 's  an  utter  impossibility  to 
write  it  as  rapidly,  because  he  has  to  keep  shifting  his  arm,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  you  have  to  keep  stopping  and  starting  over 
again  you  cannot  write  as  rapidly,  and  yet,  when  he  practices,  he  finds 
that  his  arm  does  in  some  unaccountable  way  move  across  the  paper 
just  as  rapidly  as  when  he  was  writing  the  slanting  hand. 

I  can  understand  very  readily  why  the  business  college  man 
does  n't  always  approve  of  vertical  writing.  His  pupils  are  older, 
grown  men  and  women.  He  looks  at  it  from  that  standpoint,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher. 

I  am  not  at  all  sensitive  about  telling  you  that  I  was  very  much 
opposed  to  vertical  writing  myself,  but  because  I  was  opposed  to  it 
three  years  ago  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  now,  if  during  that  time 
I  have  found  that  by  actual  experience  in  teaching  it,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  to  find  it  out,  it  is  better  for  children.  I  was  quite  positive, 
all  by  myself,  that  vertical  writing  would  not  do  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it,  but  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  the  best  chance  in  the 
world.  It  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  a  nine-room  building. 
Last  October  it  was  introduced  into  the  first  three  grades  throughout 
the  city.  February  ist,  into  all  of  the  fourth  grades.  Next  fall  it  is 
to  be  introduced  into  all  of  the  grammar  grades. 

In  the  two  or  three  places  where  vertical  writing  has  not  given 
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satisfaction  it  has  been,  I  think,  because  no  books  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  teachers  have  had  no  instruction  and  the  system  has  not  had  a 
fair  trial.  In  places  where  vertical  writing  is  to  be  introduced  the 
teachers  should  be  instructed.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  system  or  to  the 
teachers  to  ask  them  to  take  up  a  line  of  work  they  know  nothing 
about.  If  you  can't  have  a  supervisor  all  the  time,  have  a  competent 
teacher  to  instruct  the  teachers  —  some  lessons  on  the  board  and  on 
paper,  with  the  best  methods  for  teaching  the  children. 

The  wonder  to  me  has  always  been,  not  that  children  do  not  write 
better,  but  that  they  write  as  well  as  they  do  with  the  poor  teaching 
they  have.  When  teachers  are  trained  to  teach  writing  as  they  are 
trained  to  teach  geography,  arithmetic,  language  and  almost  every 
other  study,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  get  good  results.  Poor 
writing  in  any  hand  comes  from  poor  teaching  and  from  allowing 
pupils  to  form  careless,  slovenly  habits  of  writing  when  they  are  in 
school. 

Every  normal  school  should  have  the  best  teacher  of  penmanship 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  every  state  should  have  some  one  appointed 
to  look  after  the  teaching  of  penmanship.  Every  city  should  have  a 
supervisor  of  writing  as  much  as  a  supervisor  of  music  and  drawing. 
Teachers  of  penmanship  instead  of  opposing  vertical  writing  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  all  this  controversy,  for  it  has  created  an  interest 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the  subject.  Vertical  writing  is  a  protest 
against  the  bad  positions  of  the  children,  and  against  the  illegible 
scrawls  of  grown  people,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  as  a  result  of  these 
discussions  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will  go  out  into  the  world  with 
straight  backs  —  two  good  eyes,  and  a  handwriting  that  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

If  vertical  writing  will  accomplish  this,  instead  of  its  being  a  **fad" 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  things  we  have  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  R.  K.  Row, Training  School,  Kingston,  Ontario. — From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  general  educator,  rather  than  that  of  the  professional  penman,  there 
are  two  or  three  ideas  regarding  writing  I  should  like  to  discuss,  and  my  criti- 
cism of  Miss  Hill's  paper,  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  implied  in  the  statement  of  my 
own  view. 

It  is  essential  that  writing  should  be:     (i)  legible,     (2)  hygienic,     (3)  rapid. 

The  superior  legibility  of  vertical  as  compared  with  sloping  writing  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  but  there  are  essentially  different  styles  of  vertical  writing  and  cor- 
responding degrees  of  legibility,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  when  speed  also 
becomes  a  factor. 
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We  can  best  approach  the  point  of  view  I  wish  you  to  get  by  Rrst  consjderinfr 
posiiion.  There  should  be  no  question  that  the  most  hygienic  sitting  posture  is 
with  the  trunk  self-supporting.  This  position  at  a  desk  necessitates  keeping  the 
elbows  close  to  the  sides,  because  to  raise  the  arms,  spread  them  outward,  and 
especially  to  carry  them  forward,  as  for  sloping  writing,  li  sure  to  be  followed  by 
a  forward  inclination  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  consequent  compression 
of  the  vital  organs.  Leading  French  and  German  authorities  have  for  some 
time  been  recommending  this  position,  illustrated  in  Fig,  i,  and  it  has  begun  to 
find  favor  in  America. 


Fig. 


Now,  observe  that  when  the  elbow  is  kept  close  to  the  side,  and  the  forearm 
raised  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  inward,  and  if  the  pen  is  then  taken  the 
hand  will  be  seen  to  rest  somewhat  upon  its  side.  This  position  affords  a  high 
degree  of  hand  control.  It  is  the  position  naturally  taken  to  put  a  Hne  point  on 
a  pencil,  to  thread  a  needle;  it  is  the  writing  position  of  the  reporter  on  the 
street,  of  the  railway  mail  clerk,  in  fact  of  all  who  must  write  without  a  desk. 
But  il  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  posiiion  of  the  band  and  arm,  freedom  in 
sloping  writing  is  impossible.  Therefore  if  this  position  is  the  most  hygienic, 
sloping  writing  is  incompatible  with  the  most  healthful  posture. 

Now.  let  us  approach  the  matter  in  another  way.  The  approved  position  for 
sloping  writing  is,  I  think,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward,  the  elbows 
spread,  and  carried  somewhat  forward  so  that  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm  will 
rest  upon  Che  desk.  It  has  long  been  maintained  that  this  is  a  natural  writing 
position,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  sliding  muscular  movement,  the 
pride  of  every  thoroughly  trained  sloping  writer.  But  it  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  when  the  arms  are  raised  and  carried  forward,  there  is  an  inevitable  tend- 
ency to  incline  the  head  and  shoulders.  Hence,  if  my  observations  are  right,  the 
approved  position  for  sloping  writing  naturally  leads  to  a  very  unhygienic  one. 

In  defense  of  (his  position  il  will  be  said  that  il  gives  a  high  degree  of  arm 
control,  and  produces  the  smoothest  and  most  graceful  letter  forms,  and  so  it  does, 
for  careful  writing,  and  even  admits  of  considerable  rapidity,  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  forward -and -back  movement,  as  the  speed  increases  the  legibility  rapidly 
declines.  It  may  be  very  fast,  but  when  it  is  so  it  is  usually  very  bad.  For 
speed  it  sacrifices  a  quality  vastly  more  important. 
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Strange  to  say,  this  is  the  hand  position  nearly  always  shown  and  recom- 
mended for  vertical  writing,  but  this  recommendation  is,  in  a  measure,  consistent 
with  the  style  of  writing  also  commonly  shown  which  retains  essential  character- 
istics of  the  sloping  hand.  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2. 

This  writing,  you  will  observe,  retains  the  oblique  up  stroke  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  an  important  movement  drill,  considered  essential  to  sloping  writing. 
Quite  naturally  this  feature  has  been  carried  into  vertical  writing  by  simply 
changing  the  direction  of  the  down  stroke.  Hence  we  have  a  hybrid  style  of 
writing,  and  what  is  worse,  but  a  natural  consequence,  a  hybrid  movement,  a 
forward  oblique  up  stroke  and  a  vertical  down  stroke,  consequently  a  zigzag 
movement.  It  is  the  style  adopted  by  the  Germans,  and  by  a  large  number  of 
American  publishers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  some  quarters  vertical  writ- 
ing is  considered  slow.  When  the  hand  must  essentially  change  the  kind  and 
direction  of  its  movement  at  the  end  of  each  short  stroke,  a  rapid  action,  produc- 
ing legible  letter  forms  is  impossible. 

The  foundation  of  true  vertical  writing  is  the  broad  ellipse,  the  whole  of 
which,  made  in  either  direction,  or  either  the  upper  or  lower  half,  can  be  executed 
very  easily,  and  hence  with  great  speed.     Fig.  3. 
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Fid.  3. 

Nearly  all  the  small  letters  are  composed  of  this  lower  half  of  the  ellipse,  the 
under  turn.  Because  there  is  so  much  of  this  easy  movement  in  vertical  writing, 
and  because  it  takes  time  to  change  the  direction  of  the  movement,  a  few  persons 
adopt  it  exclusively,  producing  the  style  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  4. 

Such  persons  evidently  place  ease  and  speed  before  legibility,  a  principle  the 
schools  cannot  recognize. 

There  \9  still  another  class  of  persons  who  appreciate  the  upper  round  turn  in 
part,  using  it  for  initials,  m's  and  n's,  and  in  other  places  where  quite  convenient, 
but  making  these  letters  sharp  where  they  follow  letters  made  with  .the  under 
movement.     Fig.  5.     Observe  how  much   more    legible    this    is   than    the   style 
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Fig.   5.  Fig.  6. 

shown  in  Fig.  4.  But  even  this  style  no  one  would  think  of  teaching.  We  must 
retain  the  upper  round  turn  wherever  it  is  needed  for  undoubted  legibility.  Fig.  6. 
If,  then,  this  hand  is  the  most  legible,  admits  of  the  most  hygienic  postures,  and  a 
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simple,  easy,  natural  movement,  it  must  also  be  a  rapid  style,  for  speed  depends 
upon  movement.  Our  investigations  have  proved  it  to  be  so.  The  only  obstacle 
to  speed  being  the  necessity  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  circular  movement. 
To  further  facilitate  speed,  writers  of  this  style  resort  to  at  least  three  devices: 

1.  Using  optional  forms  of  such  letters  as  r  and  s,  one  form  being  easy  in 
one  combination,  and  the  other  in  a  different  sequence  of  letters. 

2.  Dispensing  with  the  round  upper  turn  wherever  possible,  consistent  with 
legibility,  as  in  the  first  part  of  v,  y  and  z. 

3.  Sometimes  lifting  the  pen  where  the  direction  of  the  movement  must  be 
changed.  This  device  renders  the  next  letter  the  same  as  an  initial,  for  which 
the  hand  takes  one  direction  as  readily  as  the  other. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  disconnected  hand  can  be  written  more 
rapidly  than  a  continuous  one,  but  such  is  the  case  with  vertical  writing,  and  the 
omission  of  the  joinings  adds  to  legibility. 

Now,  to  sum  up  in  writing,  the  character  and  direction  of  the  letter-forms 
depend  upon  the  movement,  and  the  movement  depends  upon  the  position. 
The  most  natural  and  hygienic  writing  position  is  with  the  body  self-supporting 
and  the  elbows  close  to  the  side.  This  position  admits  of  an  easy,  circular  move- 
ment for  round,  vertical  writing  but  does  not  admit  of  free  sloping  writing,  nor 
of  the  hybrid  style,  sloping  up  and  vertical  down.  My  plea  is  that,  as  teachers, 
we  shall  unite  in  an  effort  to  rid  our  school  writing  of  the  hampering  artificiality 
that  has  gathered  about  it,  and  that  the  children  of  this  and  future  generations 
may  have  a  chance  to  preserve  sound  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  legi- 
ble, hygienic,  rapid,  natural  handwriting. 

Professor  D.  H.  Farley,  State  Normal  School  Trenton,  N.  J. — In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  I  shall  view  it  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher, 
rather  from  that  of  the  advocate. 

All  agree  that  writing  is  habit;  that  the  style  of  form  and  position  at  the  desk 
which  develops  the  most  healthful  posture  of  the  body,  the  easiest  muscular  con- 
trol of  the  arm  and  hand,  the  greatest  speed  and  legibility,  give  the  best  writing 
habit..  All  of  these  advantages  are  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  vertical  style 
of  writing. 

In  analyzing  the  subject  we  would  divide  it  into  two  divisions:  How  to  exe- 
cute and  what  to  execute.  The  first,  we  classify  under  three  heads:  position, 
penholding,  and  muscular  control.  Some  would  have  us  believe  that  how  to 
execute  is  the  only  important  thing  to  be  considered  and  that  what  to  execute  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Others  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  that  how  to  execute 
will  care  for  itself. 

Looking  at  position  from  the  hygienic  standpoint,  we  find  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  began  in  1874  when  Drs.  EUinger  and  Goss  of  Europe  charged  all  the 
evils  to  the  bad  position  of  the  book;  at  first.  Dr.  Ellinger  demanded  oblique 
writing  on  a  book  lying  obliquely  before  the  middle  of  the  body,  but  in  1885  he 
professed  a  conviction  that  vertical  writing  in  the  straight,  middle  position  was 
the  only  correct  one.  The  first  investigations  by  the  medical  authorities  did  not 
figree,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  other  investigations  by  medical  societies  and 
educators  in  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  England  which  has  practically  led  to 
the  same  conclusion  so  far  as  the  book  and  body  are  concerned,  all  agreeing  upon 
the  front  middle  position,  the  book  being  parallel  to  the  front  edge  of  the  desk, 
the  middle  of  the  copy  line  being  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  breast-bone.  All 
practically  agree  that  the  penholder  should  point  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
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forearm  and  that  directing  it  over  the  shoulder  requires  an  abnormal  position 
of  the  hand. 

The  lateral  control  of  the  hand  from  left  to  right  is  one  of  the  problems  most 
difficult  to  solve;  it  is  also  the  reason  for  shorter  lines.  When  we  study  this 
control  from  the  standpoint  of  anatomy,  we  find  the  muscles  that  are  largely  used 
in  carrying  the  hand  to  the  right  are  located  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 
and  that  the  muscles  that  draw  the  arm  backwards  toward  the  body  are  located 
back  of  the  shoulder  running  out  and  down  to  the  spine.  These  muscles,  as  well 
as  those  located  in  the  forearm  controlling  ihe  fingers  and  thumb,  are  said  to  be 
loo  to  I  stronger  than  those  used  in  propelling  the  hand  and  fingers  from  the 
body.  The  muscles  largely  used  in  this  movement  are  in  front  of  the  shoulder 
running  toward  the  breast  and  collar-bones. 

While  we  do  not  believe  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  muscles  that  control  the 
fingers,  we  all  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  low  grades,  to  depend 
largely  upon  this  movement  in  carrying  on  the  number  and  language  work  of  the 
schoolroom.  But  every  teacher  must  remember  that  the  lateral  control  of  the 
hand  must  not  be  neglected.  While  the  attainment  of  this  lateral  control  on 
paper  seems  most  difficult,  it  is  without  question  much  easier  to  acquire  on  the 
blackboard.  The  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the  shoulder  seems  to  adjust  itself 
better,  and  this  is  the  most  practical  evidence  we  have  that  the  ideal  desk  should 
be  slanting;  but  an  ideal  is  one  thing,  and  a  condition  quite  another.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  best  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  present  condition,  which  is  a  slightly 
slanting  desk  in  the  schoolroom  and  counting-house  and  flat  tables  at  home. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  a  person  who  has  the  slanting  writing  habit 
well  formed  can  learn  to  write  the  vertical  hand  as  well  by  placing  the  book 
squarely  before  him  as  by  placing  it  in  an  oblique  position.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  person  who  wishes  to  change  his  hand  from  slanting  to  vertical  will  make 
greater  progress  by  holding  his  paper  in  the  position  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
as  the  muscles  will  respond  more  readily  to  the  mandates  of  the  will.  But  for 
the  beginner  there  is  no  question  that  the  front  middle  position  is  the  correct  one 
from  every  consideration. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  the  form,  or  what  to  execute.  All  agree'  that  there  are  sixty-two  forms  to  be 
absolutely  learned,  ten  figures  of  the  Arabic  notation  and  fifty-two  letters,  as 
well  as  the  many  combinations  of  these  letters  in  words.  All  agree  that  the  learn- 
ing of  these  forms  and  combinations  through  well  directed  repetition  leads  to 
skill,  or  habit  in  writing.  But  all  do  not  agree  upon  the  kind  of  form,  and  some 
do  not  give  form  any  importance,  while  others  give  many  kinds  of  the  same 
letters  (beginning  anywhere  and  ending  nowhere)  leading  to  many  habits 
through  fear  of  destroying  the  child's  individuality.  We  claim  that  every  stand- 
ard form  of  letter  should  be  such  as'  will  lead  to  the  fewest  possible  habits  con- 
sistent with  legibility,  uniformity,  ease,  and  speed.  Every  small  letter  should 
have  one  common  beginning  and  ending  (one  habit)  until  the  learner  has  sufficient 
muscular  control  to  warrant  him  in  abbreviating  the  standard  forms.  Each  letter 
should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  conform  to  a  smooth  rolling  motion,  and  that 
which  is  common  to  as  many  other  letters  as  possible.  Above  all,  avoid  those 
forms  which  develop  eccentric  motions. 

Why  should  we  advocate  a  form  of  letter  which  requires  the  child  to  make  a 
down  stroke  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  vertical, 
when  the  vertical  is  the  main  or  common  line?  Why  should  we  ask  the  child  to 
form  two  habits  when  one  is  better  than   two?     Why  should  we  teach  the  child 
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to  remove  the  pen  from  the  paper  in  going  from  one  letter  to  another  in  the  unit 
word,  when  the  pen  or  motion  stops  at  every  point  or  angle?  Why  not  study  it 
from  the  number  of  units  of  motion?  To  illustrate;  write  the  combination 
"eve**  and  you  will  find  there  are  two  units  of  motion,  if  the  "v"  is  joined  to  the 
"e**  with  a  point  or  angle,  as  it  should  be  in  a  low  grade.  In  a  higher  grade  we 
should  teach  the  pupil  to  write  the  combination  with  one  continuous  motion  by 
joining  the  "v"  and  the  "e"  with  a  loop.  The  capital  letters  should  also  be  so 
constructed  that  they  will  have  one  common  initial  beginning,  as  far  as  possible 
consistent  with  concert  drill. 

We  should  recognize  the  fact  that  muscular  control  is  a  large  factor  in  teach- 
ing writing,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  pedagogical  facts  and  necessities  found 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 

All  concede  that  vertical  writing  is  more  legible,  that  it  is  easier  to  teach 
and  to  learn,  and  that  it  avoids  the  possibility  of  flourish. 

The  speed  and  ease  of  executing  vertical  writing  are  disputed  by  many  of  our 
skilled  penmen  for  reasons  that  are  apparent.  These  penmen  have  worked 
faithfully  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  writing  and  teaching  of  the  slanting 
hand.  They  have  the  writing  habit  well  formed.  Self-preservation  confronts 
them,  and  they  are  trying  to  save  the  ammunition  of  skill  in  flourishing  which 
has  taken  them  years  to  acquire,  and  which  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
profit  to  them. 

While  I  believe  slanting  writing  has  something  to  do  in  causing  poor  eye- 
sight, I  truly  believe  that  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching  writing  wholly  from 
the  board  is  ten  to  one  more  injurious.  The  unit  of  measurement  on  the  board 
is  two  inches  and  on  paper  from  one  quarter  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  child- 
ren see  the  copy  at  different  angles,  it  beings  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  see  it 
from  the  same  position.  One  moment  the  eye  has  an  adjustment,  or  accommo- 
dation, as  it  is  termed  by  the  oculist,  to  see  the  copy  on  the  board,  and  the  next 
moment  the  eye  must  be  adjusted  to  the  paper,  and  this  change  is  constantly 
going  on  until  the  copy  is  finished.  If  we  wish  to  protect  the  children's  eyesight 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  gain  a  correct  conception  of  the  copy,  we 
must  place  the  correct  model  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  as  the  copy  they  are 
required  to  make. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  subject  of  writing  agitated  the  minds  of  our 
leading  educators  and  medical  men  as  at  present.  Call  it  a  fad  or  by  any  name 
you  like.  When  men  of  the  highest  authority  in  medical  science  declare  that 
"the  question  of  instruction  in  writing  should  occupy  the  first  place,  as  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject  is  attended  with  so  great  danger  to  spinal  curvature,  breath- 
ing, and  digestive  disturbances,  myopia  or  short  sight.**  When  such  vital  mat- 
ters as  the  relation  of  writing  to  hygiene  and  the  application  of  true  educational 
principles  are  involved  is  it  not  time  to  see  that  more  attention  is  given  to  this 
subject  by  every  teacher  in  our  public  schools? 

Writing  from  an  educational  standpoint,  develops  a  muscular  control  of  the 
hand.  It  develops  attention  and  close  observation.  It  develops  habits  of  order, 
judgment,  accuracy,  self-reliance  and  memory.  It  develops  will  power.  It  culti- 
vates the  taste.  The  hand  is  trained  to  obedience.  The  sense  of  touch  and  the 
sense  of  sight  are  educated  and  the  will  is  strengthened. 

Writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  the  industrial  phases  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  be  classed  under  the  same  general  head  —  the  co-education  of  the 
mind  and  hand  —  all  leading  to  practical,  painstaking  habits. 

A  paper  on  '*  Art  Education  **  was  read  and  discussed. 
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Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  New  Haven,  Conn. — I  find 
myself  in  something  of  a  dilemma.  I  was  asked  to  discuss  a  paper  upon  "Art 
Education,"  instead  of  which  we  have  been  given  a  dissertation  upon  psychology. 

I  am  not  a  specialist  in  psychology,  therefore  will  not  attempt  a  discussion  of 
a  psychological  question.  But  this  is  so  important  an  occasion — the  throwing  open 
of  one  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  association  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  art  education — that  I  desire  to  improve  it  by  asking  your  consideration  of 
some  vital  points. 

Psychological  investigation  is  indeed  important,  it  is  well  to  understand 
about  nerve  centers,  brain  processes,  and  so  forth.  "Art  may  study  the  body 
long,  but  sooner  or  later  it  discovers  the  soul." 

We  owe  to  the  scientists  much,  but  to  the  artists  infinitely  more.  They  are 
the  true  prophets,  seeing  face  to  face  what  others  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly. 

"  The  poets  reach  a  deeper  life 
Than  microscope  or  surgeon's  knife. 
Groping  for  facts,  we  lose  the  real ; 
Truth  to  be  true  must  be  ideal." 

We  have  been  told  that  "the  child  is  dying  for  want  of  right  food."  I  am 
here  to  say  that  the  child  is  being  fed  as  never  before ;  that  never  has  there  been 
such  devotion,  such  consecration  to  their  work  among  teachers  as  now,  and 
never  have  children  been  so  well  fed ;  by  nature,  by  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
poets,  by  beautiful  forms  and  pictures,  and  by  right  ideals. 

Indeed,  they  are  over-fed;  much  is  still  crammed  down  their  throats  which 
they  have  no  taste  for,  nor  need  of;  but  things  are  better  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  and  they  will  be  infinitely  better  five  years  from  now  than  they  are 
today. 

We  have  been  told  that  "the  child  wants  to  do  something."  The  child  is 
doing  something;  he  is  busy  with  many  helpful,  delightful  tasks  in  nature  study, 
modeling,  drawing,  painting,  paper  folding  and  cutting;  working  with  head, 
hands,  and  heart  enjoyably  and  healthfully. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  speaker  that  the  child  will  come  to  know  a  flower 
much  more  truly  through  his  effort  to  draw  or  paint  it.  But  I  would  go  a  step 
further,  and  say  that  not  only  his  own  expression,  but  a  knowledge  of  that  of 
others,  is  necesssary  to  growth.  He  needs  to  have  his  ideals  raised  by  constantly 
studying  the  work  of  those  who  excel,  by  noting  how  others  have  interpreted  the 
world  about  them.  Indeed,  we  arc  told  that  "the  great  work  of  the  art  teacher 
is  accomplished  when  he  has  succeeded  in  enabling  his  pupils  to  gain  capacity  to 
appreciate  what  is  good  in  art;"  and  again:  "The  teaching  of  the  practice  of  art 
is  mainly  important  as  a  means  of  educating  the  public  in  appreciation." 

Side  by  side  with  art  expression  must  go  training  in  art  appreciation;  the 
child  must  feel  the  beautiful,  whether  in  form  or  conduct,  before  he  can  express 
it,  and  for  this  he  needs  not  only  to  have  beautiful  forms  placed  before  him,  but 
artistic  interpretations  of  these  forms  as  well. 

We  have  heard  "accuracy"  mentioned  as  a  thing  to  be  condemned.  If  an 
insistence  upon   mechanically  perfect  "results"  is  meant  we  will  all  agree  with 
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the  speaker,  but  if  definite  and  true  expression  of  clear  thought  is  "accuracy," 
then  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  • 

All  first  expression  should  be  spontaneous  and  is  of  necessity  crude  and 
immature,  just  as  the  little  child  is  immature.  We  value  it  just  in  proportion  to 
its  being  the  real  expression  of  childish  thought. 

We  are  striving,  not  to  obtain  "results,"  but  to  guide  the  little  child  to  see 
and  to  feel,  and  to  grow  through  expression.  But  we  should  not  be  long  satisfied 
with  crude  results,  we  should  as  soon  as  possible,  create  a  "divine  discontent" 
for  crude  work  and  develop  a  capacity  for  better. 

In  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  early  childhood  there  are  no  limitations  to 
the  children's  undertakings,  because  they  themselves  are  conscious  of  none. 
But  this  condition  is  not  permanent.  With  the  development  of  self-conscious- 
ness the  child  begins  to  realize  his  limitations  and  to  long  for  greater  power,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  help  him  to  acquire  it. 

Greater  mental  ability  should  now  be  required  in  their  work,  and  an  accuracy 
which  is  the  result  of  clear,  definite  thought.  The  pupils  should  have  high  ideals 
of  technical  excellence,  and  should  be  held  to  them.  Only  in  this  way  will  they 
themselves  be  satisfied. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  mental  discipline  involved  the  study  of  per- 
spective principles  is  well  worth  while.  To  think  out  the  problem  of  a  flight  of 
steps  embodied  in  the  cube  requires  as  great  mental  power  as  a  problem  in 
algebra  and  yields  a  much  more  tangible  return. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Why  study  types?  Why  handle  wooden 
blocks  when  nature  is  spread  out  before  the  child?  "  and  I  answer,  because  the 
type  brings  a  something  to  the  child  which  even  nature  cannot  give.  It  feeds  the 
imagination,  it  deals  in  symbolism.  The  type  is  never  simply  a  piece  of  wood  to 
a  chiid,  it  is  a  key  unlocking  all  the  forms  of  the  universe.  By  means  of  it  the 
child  binds  up  all  past  experiences,  and  through  it  reaches  out  to  new  forms, 
arranging,  classifying,  and  systematizing  that  which  before  was  a  confused 
mass  in  his  mind.  It  reveals  in  a  wonderful  way  the  divine  order  and  plan  of 
the  universe. 

It  was  recently  my  privilege  to  be  invited  to  meet  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
at  her  summer  home  on  the  seashore.  She  was  in  ihe  midst  of  natural  beauties, 
the  sea  rolling  in  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  cottage,  while  flowers  grew  in  pro- 
fusion all  about  the  place. 

In  the  evening,  as  I  sat  beside  her,  watching  her  preparations  for  the  night, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  disrobing  and  putting  to  bed  of  her  favorite 
doll,  I  happened  to  take  hold  of  a  string  and  pull  out  from  its  hiding  place  a 
stick  about  a  foot  long,  a  rude  piece  of  wood.  "Oh!"  I  exclaimed,  "is  this 
your  horse?"  "  No,"  she  replied,  indignantly,  "  it's  my  dog!"  The  next 
morning  when  I  apologized  to  her  for  my  blunder  she  graciously  Replied  that  it 
could  just  as  uh'Il  have  been  a  horse  as  a  dog^  had  s)ie  wanted  a  horse.  So,  you  see,  in 
this  case  a  block  of  wood,  transformed  in  the  alembic  of  a  child's  imagination, 
supplied  a  need  which  all  the  beauties  of  nature  had  failed  to  meet. 

Replying  to  the  charge  against  outline  drawing,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  La  Fargo. 

Speaking  of  the  Samoan  children's  drawing  in  the  wet  sand  the  outlines  of  fish 
and  birds,  he  says:  "  I  marvelled  at  the  fact  that  the  savage — the  beginner  in 
thinking — was  representing  these  things  chosen  out  by  him,  in  the  most  abstract 
conceivable  form."  He  speaks  of  these  drawings  as  "a  synthesis  of  nature,  not 
a  copy,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say:     "  What  is  astonishing  is  that  the  symbolical 
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character  of  an  outline  drawing  ...  is  the  mode  of  art  of  the  savage;  it  is 
the  mode  of  art  that  children  understand  and  first  care  for.  Conventional  art, 
which  one  would  think  ought  to  repel  them,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  suggest- 
ive and  the  most  delightful."  And  he  explains  this  by  calling  attention  to  the 
child's  "power  of  accepting  illusions,"  and  to  the  play  of  the  imagination  thus 
afforded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION. — Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:30,  July  8,  1896. 

The  department  met  at  2:30  p.  m.  in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Presi- 
dent Edward  L.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  secondary  teachers  of 
Buffalo  i)y  Principal  F.  A.  Vogt  of  Buffalo  High  School.  He  invited  the  depart- 
ment to  a  reception  on  the  following  evening  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
Women  Teachers*  Association. 

President  Harris  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome  and  spoke  briefly  of  the 
important  educational  movements  of  the  year,  referring  especially  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Education  at  Denver  last  year. 

Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Secondary  Department  hereby  extend  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Detmers,  Miss  Somcrville,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Buffalo  High  School  who  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  and  all  others  who  had  a  share  in  the  presentation  of  "An  Old-Time  Tea  Party  *'  on  Tuesday 
evening,  desiring  in  this  way  to  express  our  delight  at  the  highly  successful  representation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary scenes  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  drama,  and  also  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  kindly  spirit  which 
prompted  so  much  effort  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers, — strangers,  indeed,  we  were  before  that  evening, 
but  forevermore  cordial  friends  the  Buffalo  High  School. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  Nominating  Committee: 

Principal  F.  L.  Bliss,  Detroit  High  School;  Principal  C.  I.  Parker,  Chicago,  111.;  Principal  W.  H. 
Smiley,  Denver,  Colo.;  Principal  E.  W.  Coy, Cincinnati. Ohio;  Dr.  Amelia  Earl  Trant,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  reassemble  in  round-table  conference  as  fol- 
lows: 

ROUND  TABLES. 

AMcient  Languages,  and  English. — Joint  Session  (Auditorium). 

Chairman. — I.  B.  Burgess,  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Leaders. — Wm.  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  F.  A.  Manny,  High  School 
Moline,  111. 
Topic. — Translation  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  as  a  Training  in  the  use  of  English. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages. — (Primary  Class  Room). 

Chairman. — Oscar  Faulhaber,  Robinson  Seminary,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Leader. — ^Joseph  Krug,  Central  High  School,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Topics. — The  Study  of  the  German  Language  as  an  Educational  Factor  in  Anglo-Saxon  Countries;  Review 
of  the  latest  changes  in  Methods,  with  special  reference  to  the  "Natural*'    and  "Inductive** 
Methods. 
History. — (Church  Parlors). 

Chairman. — Ray  Greene  Huling,  English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Leader. — Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Topics. — ^The  Library  Method  in   History;  College  Admission  Examinations  in  History;  Helps  to  the 
Study  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 
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Mathematics. — (Sunday  School  Room). 

Chairman. — William  A.  Greeson,  Dean  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 
Leader. — ^James  L.  Patterson,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Paper. — Elconomy  in  Mathematical  Instraction.     By  James  L.  Patterson. 

Topics  grouped  under  the  above  head  for  general  discussion;  (i)  Arithmetic  in  secondary  schools;  can  it 
be  dispensed  with?  If  not,  how  much  time  should  be  given  to  it,  and  in  what  year?  (3)  In  what 
order  should  the  subjects  in  algebra  be  introduced?  (3)  When  and  how  should  negative  exponents 
be  taught  to  beginners  in  algebra?  (4)  The  treatment  of  factoring  so  as  to  include  the  solution  of 
equations.  (5)  Should  algebra  and  geometry  be  taught  contemporaneously  or  consecutively,  or, 
in  general,  what  is  the  best  arrangement  of  a  course  in  algebra  and  geometry?  (6)  Should 
solid  geometry  be  included  in  the  courses  leading  to  college? 

Natural  Sciences. — (Lecture  Room). 

Chairman^ — H.  N.  Chute,  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Leader. — George  R.  Twiss,  Ontral  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Topics. — What  are  the  difficulties  encountered  in   adjusting  a  secondary  course  of  physics  involving  labor- 
atory work?     How  may  they  be  overcome?     What  kind  and  number  of  quantitative  experiments  in 
chemistry  should  be  made  in  a  high-school  course? 

Principals. — (Bible  Class  Room). 

Chairman. — F.  L.  Bliss,  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Leader. — G.  F.  Jcwett,  High  School^  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Topics. — To  what  extent  should  promotions  be  allowed  in  one  department,  with  failures  in  another?    The 
nature  and  propriety  of  opening  exercises;  special  teachers. 


SECOND   SESSION. — Thursday  Aftkrnoon,  July  yni. 

Joint  session  of  the  Departments  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

These  departments  met  at  2:30  p.  m.  in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church, 
President  J.  H.  Baker  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  in  the  chair.  The 
chair  was  afterward  taken  by  President  Harris  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education. 

The  Department  deviated  from  the  printed  programme  and  took  up  first  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  College  Entrance  Examinations.  The  pre- 
liminary work  of  the  committee  was  printed  in  the  June  School  Rcviciu^  copies  of 
which  were  distributed  in  the  assembly  room. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  the  committee,  pre- 
sented the  following  plan  of  work  for  i8g6-'7. 

COMMITTEE   ON   COLLEGE  ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS. 
Report   on  Plan  of   Work   for  1896-7. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Committee,  according  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Denver  meeting,  to 
investigate  existing  college  entrance  requirements  and  to  report  on  ways  and  means  of  securing  such  uniform- 
ity in  extent  and  method  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  both  of  higher  and  of  secondary  education. 
The  first  step —  investigation  of  existing  requirements  —  has  been  taken.  In  our  opinion  the  programme  of 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  chiefly  as  follows : 

(i)  The  committee  should  invite  the  active  co-operation  of  associations  already  organized  for  the 
study  of  such  problems;  it  should  appoint  representative  subcommittees  of  specialists  interested  in  the  various 
subjects;  it  should  ascertain  the  views  of  individual  institutions, — secondary  schools,  colleges  and.  universi- 
ties,— all  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  determination  of  w^hat  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  in  each  of 
the  subjects  set  for  admission  to  college. 

(2)  To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  requirements  be  considered  in  the  following  groups:  Eng- 
lish, classical  languages,  modem  languages,  history,  mathematics,  and  sciences. 

(3)  Within  the  several  groups  special  atttention  should  be  given  to  what  should  constitute  a  year's 
work  in  each  subject,  (e.  g.  first  year  French,  second  year  French,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.)  or,  as  may  be 
preferable  in  some  groups,  what  should  constitute  the  "  elementary  "  and  what  the  "  advanced  "  requirements, 
and,  in  general,  the  constitution  of  entire  courses  of  study  in  the  separate  subjects. 
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(4)  It  is  recommended  that  a  schedule  of  options  or  equivalents  within  the  various  groups,  or  between 
separate  groups,  be  prepared. 

(5)  The  committee  should  make  special  effort  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  admission  to  col- 
lege. The  views  of  the  associations,  subcommittees  and  institutions  (above  referred  to)  should  be  sought  as 
to  the  best  pedagogical  means  of  testing  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  college. 

(6)  All  partial  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  as  early  as  possible  that  a  tentative  report 
may  be  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

(7)  The  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Education,  and  of  Science,  should  be  requested  to 
make  this  subject  a  special  order  in  their  programmes  for  the  meetings  in  1897. 

(8)  It  is  evident  that  the  work  outlined  cannot  be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  This  committee  should  urge  upon  the  Departments  of  Higher  Education,  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  of  Science  the  necessity  of  petitioning  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
an  appropriation  to  be  made  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  sufficient  to  complete  the  work. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  oral  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  adopted.  On  motion  the  same  committee 
was  ordered  continued.  The  officers  of  the  Departments  were  authorized  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  committee. 

Principal  W.  H.  Smiley,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Commitee, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  9:30  the  following  morning  at  the  Genesee 
House. 

Principal  E.  W.  Coy,  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  presented  to  the 
association  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolvedy  That  the  report  on  Latin  of  the  committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion meets  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  Professor  Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton 
University,  Principal  O.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Albany  High  School,  N.  Y.,  and 
Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.  It 
was  unanimously  carried. 

Principal  W.  H.  Smiley,  of  the  Denver  High  School,  moved  that  the  Depart- 
'  ments  present  a  joint  request  to  the  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  on  the  Study  of  Latin  as  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Principal  Coy  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Indiana,  was  unanimously  carried: 

Resolved^  That  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education  in  joint  meeting  respectfully  petition 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $3500  at  as  early 
a  day  as  may  be  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  these  Depart- 
ments on  College  Entrance  Requirements. 

Principal  W.  H.  Wicks,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  delivered  an  address  on  "Congres- 
sional Work  for  Youth.** 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  addressed  the  joint  session 
on  the  question,  "What  Is  a  Secondary  School?** 

Discussion  by  Principal  E.  W.  McCoy,  of  the  Hughes  High  School,Cincinnati, 
Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

On  motion  the  meeting  of  the  joint  Departments  was  adjourned.  The  two 
Departments  assembled  immediately  afterward  for  a  business  session. 
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SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday  Afternoon,  July  qth. 

President  Harris  again  announced  the  reception  to  the  Department  in  the 
evening. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  presented  bv  the 
chairman,  Principal  F.  L.  Bliss: 

President,  C.  H.  Thurber,  Dean  of  the  Morgan  Park  Academy  of  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Vice  President,  Principal  Frank  L.  Fosdick,  Buffalo  High  School  Annex. 
Secretary,  Ida  B.  Haslup,  Principal  of  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

On  motion  of  Principal  B.  C.  Matthews,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  thanks  of  the 
Department  were  extended  to  the  members  and  trustees  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church  for  their  hospitality  in  allowing  the  use  of  their  building  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Department. 

On  motion  the  Department  adjourned. 

C.  H.  Thurber,  Secretary, 


AMERICAN    PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
•Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  the  Study  of  Latin,  June,  1896. 

The  programmes  of  secondary  education  put  out  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  their  report  published  in 
1893  proposed  the  reduction  of  Greek  preparatory  studies  from  three  years  to  two,  and  the  reduction  of  Latin 
preparatory  studies  from  five  periods  a  year  for  four  years  to  five  periods  a  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  four 
periods  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

The  harm  which  would  have  been  worked  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  with  regard  to  Greek  was 
so  great  and  unmistakeable  that  immediate  and  unhesitating  protest  was  demanded.  Accordingly  the  Amer- 
Philological  Association,  at  a  large  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  a8,  1894,  unanimously  adopted  a 
motion  (now  generally  made  known  throughout  the  country)  that  in  any  programme  designed  to  prepare  stud- 
ents for  the  classical  course  not  less  than  three  years  of  instruction  in  Greek  should  be  required. 

The  harm  which  would  have  been  worked  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
with  regard  to  Latin  was  appreciable,  and  the  point  of  view  from  w^hich  the  reduction  in  that  subject  was  made 
was  a  dangerous  one.  Nevertheless,  since  the  proposed  reduction  in  Greek  was  the  more  serious  of  the  two, 
the  Philological  Association  confined  its  immediate  expression  of  opinion  to  that  subject,  charging  its  Commit- 
tee  of  Twelve,  however,  with  the  further  duty  of  considering  the  questions  involved  in  the  propositions  with 
regard  to  Latin.  The  committee  accordingly  gave  the  question  careful  thought,  and  conferred  also  with  a  large 
number  of  other  members  of  the  Association  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  languages,  ancient  or  modem,  in 
schools  or  colleges.  It  found  a  striking  harmony  of  opinion,  which  was  further  evinced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  held  in  Cleveland  on  July  13,  1895,  by  a  unanimous  passage  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

**  The  American  Philological  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  education  demand 
the  retention  of  the  full  amount  of  five  weekly  periods  for  four  years  now  generally  given  to  Latin,  throughout 
the  country,  by  schools  that  have  a  four- year  course.  And  it  would  be  glad  to  see  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  years  devoted  to  the  subject,  either  through  an  extension  of  the  high-school  course  to  five  or  six  years,  or 
through  (he  carrying  of  some  of  the  high -school  subjects  into  the  grammar-school  curriculum." 

The  Association  recognites  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  crowding  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  second- 
ary education  in  America  are  serious  evils.  Accordingly  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  of  studies  and  at  the  same  time  construct  a  rational  programme  or 
series  of  programmes  which  might  everjrwhere  be  adopted ;  but  the  Association  differs  radically  from  that  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  method  to  be  employed.  It  is  of  course  clear  that,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  increasing  demands  for  time  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  so-called  newer  subjects,  the  results  desired  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  there  is  either  a  general  reduction  of  the  time  given  to  each  subject  or  a  complete  omission 
of  some  of  the  subjects  or  a  relegation  of  some  of  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  grammar-school  grade.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Philological  Asssociation  the  first  method,  which  was  the  one  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  is  not  the  true  one.  It  is  not  best  to  relieve  an  overcrowded  programme  by  reducing  studies  that  are 
of  central  importance.     It  is  better  in  any  case  to  make  sure  that  the  few  essential  things  in  any  programme 

*This  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  subcommittee  consisting  of  the  four  professors  of  Latin  on  the 
committee,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  other  members  without  change. 
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of  study,  whether  classical  or  scientific  or  of  any  other  kind,  are  given  their  full  weight  and  effectiveness,  than 
to  teach  many  things  incompletely  because  of  an  insufficient  allotment  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Association  is  not  now  concerned  with  the  question  whether  every- 
one should  be  required  to  study  Latin,  but  is  simply  laying  down  the  proposition  that  those  who  do  desire  to 
study  it  should  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it  to  enable  them  to  gain  the  best  results.  In  point 
of  fact  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreement  that  five  periods  a  week  for  four  years  is  none  too  large 
an  amount  to  assign  to  the  subject.  No  demand  for  a  reduction  from  this  amount  has  come  from  the  schools 
themselves.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  that  a  larger  amount  of  time,  rather  than  a 
smaller,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  subject  of  Latin.  In  a  number  of  schools*  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
courses  of  five  or  six  yeais  have  already  been  developed  ;  and  the  feeling  which  led  to  this  movement  found 
formal  expression,  at  the  meeting  of  a  large  and  widely  representative  Classical  Conference  held  at  Ann  Arbor 
in  March,  1895,  1°  ^^  passage,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  six-year  course. 

This  belief  in  a  longer  course,  rather  than  a  shorter  one,  appears  most  natural  to  one  who  studies  the 
problems  of  education  not  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  experiments,  but  with  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  other  countries  as  well.  Our  better  schools  usually  provide  four  years  for  the  study  of  Latin, 
with  five  exercises  a  week.  If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  two  years  of  Latin  regarded  as  normal  by  colleges 
which  prescribe  a  part  of  their  work,  American  education  has  at  best  a  six-year  Latin  course  to  present  as 
against  the  nine-year  or  ten-year  course  found  in  Germany  and  England.  Moreover,  the  number  of  weekly 
exercises  given  tq  the  subject  is  smaller  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  A  reduction  to  a  still  lower  standard 
such  as  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  would  be  uncalled  for  and  unfortunate.  We  protest  against  it, 
because  such  a  reduction  would  tend  to  cripple  thtf  study  of  I^tin  and  other  studies  which  are  appreciably 
affected  by  its  welfare,  and  because  such  a  reduction  would  postpone  the  hopes  we  entertain  that  Latin  studies 
will  be  developed  in  this  country  until  the  opportunities  afforded  equal  the  best  open  to  students  in  the  old 
world.  We  therefore  appeal  to  our  universities,  our  colleges,  and  our  schools,  and  to  all  f vends  of  sound  edu- 
cation, in  whatever  occupation,  to  see  to  it  that  our  preparatory  Latin,  in  place  of  being  weakened,  is 
strengthened  and  developed  as  soon  as  practicable  into  something  more  substantial  than  we  now  possess.  To 
this  end  we  especially  ask  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  all  classical  teachers,  but  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  our  own  and  other  modem  languages  ;  and  in  general,  we  ask  the  support  of  all  men  who  believe  in  a  well- 
rounded  liberal  education,  in  which  literary  studies  constitute  an  indispensable  part. 

WILLIAM  W.  GOODWIN,  Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University,  Chairman, 

CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER,  President  of  Williams  College. 

WILLIAM  G.  HALE,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  R.  HARPER,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FRANCIS  W.  KELSEY,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan. 

GEORGE  L.  KITTREDGE,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University. 

ABBY  LEACH,  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College. 

THOMAS  D.  SEYMOUR,  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University. 

CHARLES  F.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MINTON  WARREN,  Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

ANDREW  F.  WEST,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University. 
June,  1896. 

The  undersigned,  not  members  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  approve  the  position  taken  by 
the  association  in  the  resolution  of  July  13,  1895,  and  unite  with  the  committee  in  their  appeal,  as  expressed 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  accompanying  report. 

GEORGE  B.  AITON,  Inspector  of  State  High  Schools,  Minnesota. 
HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
JAMES  W.  BASHFORD,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

JOHN  BINNEY,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. 
J.  J.  BLAISDELL,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Beloit  College. 
RICHARD  G.  BOONE,  Principal  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti. 
C.  F.  BRACKETT,  Professor  of  Physics,  Princeton  University. 
JAMES  DAVIE  BUTLER,  LL.D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

W.  H.  BUTTS,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 
FRANCIS  J.  CHILD,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University. 
JOSEPH  H.  COIT,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 
•WILLIAM  C.  COLLAR,  Head  Master  of  Roxbury  Latin  School. 
EUGENE  C.  COULTER,  Head  Master  of  the  University  School,  Chicago. 
T.  F.  CRANE,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell  University. 

NEWTON  C.  DOUGHERTY,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111.;  President  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 
EDWARD  D.  EATON,  President  of  Beloit  College. 
WILSON  FARRAND,  Associate  Master  Newark  Academy. 
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JOSEPH  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Principal  of  Smith  Academy,  Washin^on  University,  St.  Louis. 

J.  H.  FREEMAN,  Superintendent  of  East  Side  Schools,  Aurora,  III. 

GEORGE  S.  FULLERTON,  Vice  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

JOHN  C.  GRANT.  Principal  of  the  Harvard  School,  Chicago. 

JOHN  J.  H  ALSEY,  Acting  President  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Lake  Forest  University. 

THOMAS  S.  HASTINGS,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

B.  A.  HINSDALE,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Michigan. 
WILLIAM  DeWITT  HYDE,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

JULIA  J.  IRVINE.  President  of  Wellesley  College. 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Yale  University. 

ALBERT  G.  LANE,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago. 

MOSES  MERRILU  Head  Master  of  Public  Latin  School,  Boston. 

HUBERT  A.  NEWTON,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Yale  University. 

A.  F.  NIGHTINGALE,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago. 

FRANCIS  L.  PATTON,  President  of  Princeton  University. 

HENRY  L.  PATTENGILL,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

OSCAR  D.  ROBINSON,  Principal  of  High  School,  Albany;  a  member  of  the  "  Committee  of  Ten.*' 

AUSTIN  SCOTT,  President  of  Rutgers  College. 

WILLIAM  H.  SMILEY,  Principal  of  High  School,  Denver. 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Andover. 

WILLIA.M  GREENOUGH  THAYER,  Head  Master  of  ^t.  Mark's  School,  Southboiough,  Mass. 

CHARLES  S.  THORNTON,  Member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education. 

C.  H.  THURBER,  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy,    University   of   Chicago;    Dean  of    Morgan  Park 

Academy^  Morgan  Park,  111. 
CHARLES  F.  THWING,  President  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
OLIVER  S.  WESTCOTT,  Principal  of  North  Division  High  School,  Chicago. 
C.  O.  WHITMAN,  Head  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Chicago. 
GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY,  Professor  of  Literature,  Columbia  University. 
C.  A.  YOUNG,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Princeton  University. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


ROUND  TABLE. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  ENGLISH. 

The  session  of  the  Round  Table  of  Ancient  Languages  and  English  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  at  3:30  o'clock,  Wednesday 
afternoon.  July  8th.  Chairman  I.  B.  Burgess,  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan 
Park,  111.,  read  the  first  paper,  introducing  the  following  topic  for  discussion, 

TRANS  LA  TION  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LA  TIN  CLASS- 
ICS AS  A  TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH, 

BY    PROFESSOR    L    H.    BURGESS,   MORGAN    PARK    ACADEMY,   ILL. 

The  basis  of  my  brief  remarks  this  afternoon  is  the  series  of  reso- 
lutions which  you  have  before  you  in  print.  In  framing  these  resolu- 
tions I  had  a  share  and  have  heard  them  once  discussed.  It  may  be 
possible  to  make  their  meaning  and  purpose  clearer  by  a  few  words 
of  comment. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  hoped  by  some  of  us  that  this  body  will  be 
able  to  improve  these  resolutions  and  send  them  forth  with  its 
authority. 

The  first  resolution  reads: 

I.     More   translation   in  writing. 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  suggestion  insisted  upon  by  Nf  r.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  in  the  Natipfi  last  fall.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one.  The  dictum  of  Lord  Bacon  that  ** writing  makes  an  exact  man,'* 
is  as  true  today  as  ever.  A  teacher  is  far  more  likely  to  notice  devia- 
tions from  good  usage  when  he  sits  down  to  correct  a- set  of  papers  at 
leisure  than  he  is  in  the  hurry  and  distraction  of  the  classroom. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  a  generous  amount  of  written  work  it  is 
well  for  a  teacher  to  plan  definitely  for  written  exercises  at  regular 
intervals.  Many  teachers  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  time  for  a  large 
amount  of  written  work,  but  any  earnest  teacher  can  find  time  for  some. 
F'urther,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  hundreds  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools  do  have  time  for  a  large  amount  of  written  work. 
Many  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  not  required  to  hear  more 
than  twenty  recitations  per  week,  and  in  many  other  cases  where  the 
number  of  recitations  is  larger  the  number  in  classes  is  quite  small. 
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2.  Co-operation  of  English  and  classical  departments  by  which  the  papers 
of  the  latter  department  may  receive  criticism  from  the  former,  and  vice  versa, 

English  teachers  will  probably  find  that  Latin  teachers,  in  their 
concentration  upon  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  upon  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  classic  writer's  thought  has  been  reproduced,  will  not 
be  attentive  enough  to  the  English  form. 

Latin  teachers  in  visiting  the  rooms  of  their  English  colleagues 
and  in  inspecting  English  written  work,  will  certainly  find  that  in 
many  cases  the  English  teacher  has  not  been  critical  enough,  that  he 
has  been  content  with  the  general  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a 
whole  passage,  especially  if  that  passage  deals  with  an  inspiring  idea, 
and  that  he  has  not  inspected  phrases  and  clauses  sharply  enough  to 
bring  out  the  finer  shades  of  meaning. 

English  teachers  are  often  so  engrossed  with  the  literary  side  of 
their  work  that  they  give  too  little  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the 
linguistic  and  scientific  side. 

3.  Animated  and  carefully  prepared  oral  translations  should  be  given  by 
the  teacher;  and  the  student  should  study  for  comparison,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  literary  translations  such  as  are  found  in  Collar's  Seventh  Book  of 
the  i£neid,  Strachan-Davidson's  Cicero,  TroUope's  Caesar  or  Kennedy's  Virgil. 

The  idea  of  this  resolution  is  well  brought  out  in  the  introduction 
to  Mr.  Collar's  admirable  little  work  on  the  Seventh  Book  of  the 
^neid.  He  shows  that  in  expecting  good  English  from  pupils  who 
have  not  had  good  models  of  translation  before  them,  we  are  requiring 
**bricks  without  straw." 

Will  you  notice  that  the  resolution  guards  very  carefully  against 
the  '*pony"  idea.  The  four  books  referred  to  contain  only  limited 
portions  of  translation  and  have  been  selected  for  that  precise  purpose. 
Of  course  it  will  not  do  for  a  pupil  to  translate  anything  like  the  whole 
of  his  Virgil  or  Cicero  by  the  aid  of  another  translation. 

4.  To  make  clear  to  the  pupil  the  value  of  accuracy,  beauty,  and  force  in 
the  expression  of  thought,  constantly  increasing  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
English  form  of  translation.  This  emphasis  should  appear  both  in  time  allot- 
ment and  in  grading. 

This  resolution  contains  several  very  distinct  suggestions.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  pupil's  conception  of  a  passage  be,  in  general,  clear. 
It  must  be,  at  least  during  the  later  years  of  his  preparatory  course, 
precise  and  exhaustive ;  the  words  chosen  for  English  transfer  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  passage;  the 
beauty  or  force  of  the  original  should  not  be  lost  by  an  inappropriate 
choice  of  words  or  by  an  awkward  grouping  of  them. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  fact  that  much  more  may  be  expected 
of  a  pupil  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  course.     It 
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recognizes  the  fact  that  time  must  be  taken  generously  in  the  class- 
room for  guiding  pupils  to  a  proper  choice  of  words  and  for  helping 
pupils  to  correct  their  own  offences  against  English. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  also,  that  the  teacher  will  fail  to  impress 
upon  the  pupil  the  value  of  good  English  unless  he  distinctly  lowers  the 
grade  of  the  pupil  who  uses  poor  English.  Too  often  teachers  give 
pupils  the  impression,  by  their  grading,  that  in  the  Latin  class  they  are 
studying  only  Latin.  They  correct  mistakes  in  English,  but  the  pupil 
sees  that  if  he  has  the  syntax  correctly  his  grade  is  not  affected  by 
the  English  form  of  expression. 

5.  Prudery  should  be  avoided  —  such  as  telling  pupils  never  to  translate  a 
Latin  word  by  its  English  derivative,  or  a  Latin  perfect  participle  by  an  English 
perfect  participle. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  pupils  are  altogether  too  ready  to  translate 
Latin  words  by  their  English  derivatives.  This  does  not  justify  us, 
however,  in  flying  to  the  other  extreme,  for  there  is  no  page  of  classic 
Latin  which  does  not  contain  several  words  which  may  be  admirably 
translated  by  their  English  derivatives. 

The  perfect  participle  was  instanced  because  Professor  Hill,  in  his 
*' Rhetoric,'*  and  Professor  Briggs,  in  a  paper  before  teachers,  have 
taken  a  position  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this  participle  unsupported 
by  the  best  usage.  Upon  this,  as  upon  other  matters,  the  grammar 
of  Professor  Whitney  is  commendably  sane  and  moderate. 

If  the  English  of  candidates  for  admission  is  so  unspeakably  bad 
as  college  instructors  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  certainly  wise,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  leave  merely  doubtful  English  uncorrected. 

6.  Cast-iron  "pet  phrases"  should  be  avoided,  e.  g  ^  "march"  for  iter  facere. 
The    example    chosen  under  this  heading,   *'iter  facere,**   is  an 

extremely  mild  instance  of  the  fault  referred  to.  It  was  suggested  by 
reading  in  Trollope's  Caesar  the  translation  '*do  their  traveling,** 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  movements  of  the  Helvetian  nation  in  a 
body.  This  seemed  to  me  both  admirably  unconventional  and  admir- 
ably literal.  The  phrase  is  often  used  where  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  movement  of  an  army.  In  such  cases  the  word  ** march**  is  inap- 
propriate. 

Many  teachers  of  long  experience  and  great  conscientiousness 
have  reached  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  proper  translation  of  par- 
ticular passages  which  they  enforce  with  so  much  vigor  that  the  orig- 
inality of  their  students  is  sadly  fettered,  and  really  independent  work 
in  getting  out  good  translations  practically  stopped. 

Some  years  ago  two  boys  came  to  me  from  another  school  to  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Cicero.  In  translating  a  passage  of 
that  author,  the  boys  gave  versions  which  were  almost  identical,  and 
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yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  boys  more  different  in  their  mental 
make-up  and  environment  than  these  two  boys. 

7.  A  pupil's  English  should  not  be  judged  as  a  whole  from  single  errors, 
however  bad. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  irresistible  fascination  for  many  minds  in  the 
idea  that  a  man's  character  or  a  man's  knowledge  may  be  infallibly 
determined  by  single  acts  of  the  man  in  question.  Books  of  rhetoric 
and  books  of  etiquette  alike  abound  in  expressions  which  show  that 
their  authors  are  victims  of  this  delusion.  It  still  remains  true  in  the 
judgment  of  sane  people  who  are  not  riding  a  hobby,  that  gentlemen 
do  sometimes  eat  with  their  knives,  and  that  good  English  scholars 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  say  **he  don't,**  or  spell  separate 
with  an  **e**  in  the  center.  We  cannot  help  admiring  those  sound  old 
Romans  in  their  use  of  that  expressive  plural  **  mores. '* 

8.  Awkward,  uncommon,  unidiomatic  English  should  not  be  confused  with 
absolutely  incorrect  English. 

This  resolution  counsels  moderation,  sympathy,  cool-headedness 
under  provocation.  Many  of  you  will  disagree,  but  still  I  should  allow 
pupils  occasionally  to  use  the  literal  translation  of  an  ablative  absolute 
in  the  early  part  of  their  Latin  study. 

I  am  not  horrified  by  these  expressions  from  those  papers  in  the 
last  Harvard  report,  at  which  we  are  all  expected  to  hold  up  our 
hands  in  holy  horror.  **This  Macedonia  that  we  were  wont  to  see 
held  with  a  garrison."  **The  city  of  the  Byzantines,  to  you  and  to 
this  government  most  faithful,  has  been  harassed  into  an  unfriendly 
mood."    The  order  here  is  unusual,  but  the  meaning  is  not  obscure. 

I  note,  too,  somewhere  that  an  unlucky  wight  has  said  **mispro- 
priety"  instead  of  the  conventional  **  impropriety, "  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  boy  has  got  the  idea  and  deserves  credit  for  it. 

9.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  good  English  even 
after  long  practice;  that  truthful  translation  is  more  difficult  than  a  general 
theme,  and  that  idiomatic  English  is  often  conventional  and   illogical. 

Translation  is  more  difficult  than  a  general  theme  because  as  any 
thoughtful  critic  of  his  own  procedure  will  admit,  the  writer  of  a  gen- 
eral theme,  if  he  cannot  exprea;^  the  precise  idea  which  he  has  first  in 
mind,  will  often  adapt  his  language  to  a  less  precise  but  easier  expres- 
sion of  the  idea.  But,  in  translation,  the  conscientious  student  is  not 
permitted  to  do  this  by  the  original  before  him,  and  in  his  effort  to 
be  truthful  often  becomes  awkward. 

This  idea  was  admirably  brought  out  by  Mr.  Tetlow  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  classic  and  high  school  teachers  of  Massachusetts  in 
remarks  reported  by  Mr.  Tetlow  himself  in  the  Boston  Transcript  for 
April  i8th. 
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As  to  conventional  English  and  its  illogical  character,  note  such 
expressions  as  **Where  did  he  go?"  and  **If  he  comes  I  shall  go.'* 
The  boy  who  says  **Whither  did  he  go?"  and  **If  he  shall  have  come, 
I  will  go,"  is  logical  and  accurate,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Latin,  but  he  is  not  idiomatic.  Now  while  I  would  not  allow  such 
unidiomatic  translation  to  pass  without  correction,  I  should  give  a 
pupil  credit  for  his  sturdy  effort  to  express  the  exact  thought.  I 
should  show  by  my  comments  upon  his  work  that  I  gave  him  such 
credit.  I  should  have  him  understand  that  training  in  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish is  in  some  degree  simply  an  effort  to  make  him  follow  usage  rather 
than  to  follow  logic.  The  cold-blooded  and  harsh  comments  which 
teachers  and  writers  often  make  upon  such  mistakes  as  I  have  just 
been  describing  are  likely  to  make  pupils  less  truthful  and  thoughtful. 

The  last  report  of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  **  Composition  and 
Rhetoric"  furnishes  excellent  examples  of  the  statement  in  this  reso- 
lution that  it  is  difficult  to  write  good  English  even  after  long  practice. 

On  page  277  of  that  report  occurs  the  following  astonishing  sen- 
tence : 

Accepting  this  plea  in  extenuation  and  allowing  it  all  the  weight  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  it  yet  remains  that,  under  the  existing  system,  the  examination 
papers  indicate  unmistakably  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  course  is  consumed  in  exercises  which,  in  result,  so  far  as  good 
English  composition  is  at  issue,  seems  to  obscure,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  the  fundamental  principles  that  every  sentence  consists  of  a  subject  and 
a  predicate,  and  that  clearness  in  the  expression  of  thought  is  of  the  essence  of 
good   writing. 

This  sentence  violates  rhetoric  and  common  sense  alike,  by  its 
frequent  interjection  of  parenthetical  clauses  and  phrases.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  a  sentence  which,  to  use  its  own  words,  '*obscures 
the  fundamental  principles  that  every  sentence  consists  of  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  and  that  clearness  in  the  expression  of  thought  is  of 
the  essence  of  good  writing." 

Again,  from  the  same  report:  **If  in  consequence  of  that  report 
any  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  reform  of  the  system  have  been 
taken,  they  have  not  reached  the  ears  of  your  committee." 

That  means  the  steps  have  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  committee. 
What  do  the  committee  expect?  That  some  one  will  step  on  their  ears. 
Note  in  both  sentences  above  the  vicious  repetition  of  the  preposition 
**of,"  a  mannerism  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  little 
care. 

I  think  I  have  touched  here  upon  a"  fundamental  weakness  of  both 
these  famous  reports  from  Harvard  College.  They  are  notably 
unsympathetic ;  another  fundamental  quality  is  that  they  are  notably 
uncritical. 
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While  great  credit  should  be  given  to  the  zeal  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  committee,  and  while  it  may  be  fully  admitted  that  the 
way  to  incite  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  bring  actual  specimens  of 
English  translation  before  the  college  authorities  and  the  public,  it 
must,  with  equal  force,  be  insisted  that  the  way  to  produce  a  reform 
is  not  to  dump  down  with  exclamations  of  horror,  an  unarranged  and 
miscellaneous  group  of  student  compositions.  Mr.  Tetlow,  in  the 
report  to  which  I  have  referred,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  papers,  critically  examined,  are  admirable  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish for  boys  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  written  under  the  limitations  that 
actually  existed.  I  am  unable  to  determine  from  Mr.  Tetlow's  paper 
which  one  of  these  he  has  specially  selected  to  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion. 

I  should  like,  however,  as  a  result  of  my  own  study  of  these  speci- 
mens, to  call  your  attention  to  No.  12,  on  page  283.  I  have  examined 
this  passage  with  the  original  before  me  and  it  proves  to  be,  while 
most  untruthful  in  its  fidelity  to  the  Latin,  an  admirable  specimen  of 
idiomatic  English.  The  pupil  who  wrote  it  must  have  been  drilled  with 
remarkable  skill  in  the  matter  of  English  expression,  and  the  grade 
given  upon  it  was  given  not  because  of  its  Latin,  which  did  not  deserve 
so  high  a  grade,  but  because  of  its  excellence  as  to  English  form. 
How  uncritical,  then,  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
present  such  a  passage  as  an  example  of  the  '*  Egyptian  darkness  in 
which  no  small  portion  of  our  undergraduates  are  sitting." 


TRANSLA  TIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LA  TIN 

CLASSICS, 


BY  WILLIAM  C.   COLLAR.   ROXBURY    LATIN    SCHOOL,   ROXBURY,   MASS. 

f  An  Abstract.  1 

One  of  the  striking  facts  in  the  more  recent  history  of  education  is 
the  changed  and  changing  position  of  classical  study.  Latin  and 
Greek  no  longer  hold  the  predominance  that  they  once  did,  nor  enjoy 
their  former  prestige.  They  are  losing  ground  almost  with  every 
decade ;  their  value  as  instruments  of  training  is  more  and  more  ques- 
tioned. Everywhere  the  claims  of  modern  subjects  are  being  vigor- 
ously asserted  and  established;  and  as  the  period  of  education  remains 
just  as  limited  as  ever,  and  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  not 
increased,  it  is  clear  that  only  by  a  still  further  curtailment  of  classical 
studying  can  room  be  found  for  the  newer  knowledge.     All  the  more 
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important  does  it  become  that  right  methods  of  classical  study  shall 
be  fruitful  of  the  best  results. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  life  and  thought,  since  everything  of  value  for 
that  purpose  has  been  translated.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
study  is  indispensable  for  purposes  of  general  mental  training,  since  a 
variety  of  subjects  serve,  each  in  its  way,  to  that  end.  But  for  acquir- 
ing a  command  of  English  no  substitute  can  be  found  so  effectual  as 
the  practice  of  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Yet  the  danger  is 
constant  of  adopting  or  imitating  the  foreign  idiom.  While  acquiring 
power  to  wield  the  language  one  may  be  careless  in  its  use  and  fall 
into  a  style  that  is  un-English  in  spirit  and  in  form.  Hence  comes  the 
need  of  good  standards  of  translation.  The  learner  must  first  come 
to  know  what  good  translation  is,  and  on  what  principles  it  is  worked 
out.  All  this  must  be  exemplified  daily  by  his  teacher,  not  merely  by 
the  fragmentary  translation  of  phrases  and  isolated  sentences,  but  by 
continuous  translation  of  the  whole  lesson. 

But  such  translations  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  a  thousand 
things  escape  the  learner  if  he  only  listens  to  ** winged  words."  He 
must  be  practiced  in  the  study  of  the  best  printed  translations,  com- 
paring word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  the  version  and  the 
original.  Only  in  this  way  will  he  slowly  and  unconsciously  form  for 
himself  correct  models  of  translation  and  grow  to  have  a  painful  sense 
of  his  own  crudities  and  infelicities.  Translation  pursued  with  such 
guides  and  with  the  distinct  aim  of  mastery  of  expression  is  the  best 
conceivable  exercise  in  style.  The  ideas  are  furnished,  attention  can 
be  concentrated  on  the  form.  It  is  objected  that  the  use  of  transla- 
tions would  be  conducive  to  laziness.  I  ask  how?  The  lesson  may  be 
doubled  or  tripled  in  length.  A  literal  rendering,  as  a  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  syntax,  may  be  required  wherever  the  printed  ver- 
sion departs  from  the  construction  of  the  original.  The  learner  may 
be  called  on  to  show  why  a  translator  chose  this  or  that  form  of 
expression;  why  this  or  that  order  of  words;  how  the  force  of  this  or 
that  prefix  or  suffix  is  conveyed;  what  the  effect  would  be  of  this  or 
that  substitution.  Is  anything  missed  in  the  translation  that  is  either 
expressed  or  suggested  in  the  original?  There  is  no  lack  of  work  that 
may  be  assigned,  and  a  mind  prone  to  learn  will  find  many  and 
delightful  incentives  to  study,  such  as  accounting  for  ablatives  and 
subjunctives  cannot  afford.  We  shall  save  classical  culture  only  by 
making  the  study  fruitful,  and  by  making  the  students  feel  that 
through  it  they  gain  appreciation  of  literature  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, the  first  as  a  perennial  source  of  enjoyment,  and  the  last  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  human  influence 
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BY    FRANK    A.    MANNY,    PRINCIPAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    MOLINE,    ILL. 

When  the  resolutions  which  have  just  been  presented  first  appeared 
in  the  School  Revititf^  I  felt  that  they  marked  a  distinct  advance  towards 
better  methods  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  and  also,  what  especially 
interested  me  as  an  English  teacher,  they  indicated  a  movement 
towards  the  correlation  of  English  with  these  subjects.  Whatever 
may  be  the  possibilities  of  correlation  or  concentration  in  general 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  after  the  beginning  work  in  these  lan- 
guages, the  first  department  with  which  there  can  be  union  is  the  Eng- 
lish, and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  this  cannot  be  carried  even 
into  the  beginning  work.  Almost  every  one  of  these  resolutions  calls 
for  work  which  gives  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  it  is  within  the  Eng- 
lish teacher. 

On  another  account  do  I  consider  these  resolutions  valuable;  there 
is  found  in  many  schools  an  unreasonable  feeling  that  it  takes  more 
time  to  teach  science  and  English  than  it  does  to  teach  foreign  lan- 
guages and  mathematics.  Even  on  the  part  of  English  teachers  assem- 
bled we  hear  of  the  necessity  of  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  for 
that  branch  than  for  others.  1  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
demand  for  more  time  for  instructors  in  my  own  line,  and  I  think  it  is 
true  that  science  and  English  as  taught  in  many  schools  do  require 
more  time,  yet  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the  other  subjects  of  a 
secondary  school  curriculum,  when  taught  by  the  best  methods,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  dentand. 

While  working  on  this  problem  in  the  past  I  have  tried  some  experi- 
ments which  no  doubt  to  many  of  you  are  old  stories,  yet  I  offer  them 
for  what  they  are  worth.  In  these  days  of  paragraph  writing  and  daily 
themes  (with  which  I  am  entirely  in  accord)  we  are  apt  to  get  away 
from  a  valuable  part  of  composition  work  —  the  long  essay ;  in  no  way 
can  this  lack  be  met  better  than  by  a  written  translation  of  a  short 
oration,  or  of  a  part  of  the  i4i)neid  or  Iliad,  which  is  complete  in  itself. 
A  single  topic  in  either  of  these  poems  about  which  the  student  gath- 
ers material  during  his  whole  study  affords  him  an  exercise  not  to  be 
met  elsewhere  in  his  course.  Written  translations  of  the  simple  powers 
of  other  authors  than  those  ordinarily  studied  give  the  student  a 
breadth  of  view  and  a  chance  for  the  study  of  diction  not  offered  in 
our  regrlar  programme. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  opportunities  for  combination  is  found 
in  the  study  of  Cicero.  Too  often  his  orations  are  studied  as  a  thing 
apart  from  all  other  literature.  Why  should  not  the  time  now  given 
to  this  author,  together  with  part  of  the  time  for  English  during  the 
same  year,  be  used  for  a  study  of  orators  and  oratory?  If  the  school 
has  a  definite  course  in  literature  and  composition,  by  this  time  the 
pupils  will  be  ready  for  careful  discussion  of  argumentation  and  the 
writing  of  exercises  of  this  kind.  Let  this  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
a  few  great  orators  and  their  best  orations.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
accumulating  material  for  most  valuable  comparison  later,  and  also  for 
the  use  of  translations.  One  always  wishes  that  a  Cicero  class  might 
have  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  more  than  the  six  or  seven 
orations  that  are  usually  read,  and  by  taking  up  in  class  good  transla- 
tions of  other  orations  several  ends  can  be  served.  By  such  work  as 
this  before  the  translation  is  begun  the  student  can  surely  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  than  often  is  the  case.  A  friend  who 
has  tried  a  part  of  this  scheme,  using  only  the  time  allotted  to  Cicero, 
says  that  she  has  secured  in  that  time  much  better  interest  than  ever 
before  and  a  better  quality  of  translation  without  in  any  way  losing 
sight  of  the  syntax  or  other  aims  of  the  course. 

The  .-^^neid  can  be  treated  as  the  main  part  of  a  course  in  epic 
poetry.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to  try  this  plan  yet  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  co-operation  was  afforded  this  last  year  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Virgil  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  senior  English  class  (a 
two-hour  course  in  the  drama)  with  marked  results  in  both  classes. 
One  objection  that  may  be  raised  is  that  the  English  class  often  con- 
tains pupils  outside  the  Latin  course.  I  do  not  think  this  need  stand 
in  the  way,  for  by  this  stage  much  of  the  work  must  be  individual,  and 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  union  between  several  subjects  adds  to  the 
interest  and  gives  to  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  the 
school. 

The  great  objection  to  these  resolutions  and  to  these  suggestions 
is  that  so  much  more  time  is  required  than  the  teachers  can  give.  I 
believe  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  here  is  frequently  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school ;  principals  and  head  masters  are  often  chosen 
for  any  other  reason  than  for  executive  ability;  in  several  cases  where 
I  have  met  this  complaint  of  lack  of  time,  an  investigation  has  shown 
that  teachers  are  burdened  not  by  teaching,  but  by  other  work  which 
could  be  done  much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  office  by  help  which 
could  be  obtained  at  a  fraction  of  the  teacher's  salary.  A  little  direc- 
tion of  pupil  assistance  makes  the  problem  easier.  There  are  always 
some  members  of  a  class  who  can  easily  do  more  than  they  are  doing, 
and  to  whom  the  organization  of  library  material  and  a  hundred  other 
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details  can  be  entrusted  with  the  best  results  to  all  concerned.  A 
school  which  has  the  credit  system  can  easily  adjust  credit  for  such 
pupils,  as  also  for  additional  work  in  the  courses  above  mentioned. 

I  feel  very  certain  that  this  unification  well  directed  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  advantage,  and  that  the  average  pupil  at  the  end  of  the 
twelth  grade  will  have  a  better  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  will 
be  better  able  to  express  himself  in  writing  and  in  speech  than  at 
present;  and  that,  whether  he  go  to  college  or  into  some  other  form 
of  life,  many  of  the  problems  he  will  meet  will  be  simpler  for  him. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  A.  C.  Richardson,  of  the  Slate  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — I 
think  Mr.  Collar  has  sounded  a  note  of  alarm,  and  all  of  us  will  do  well  to  heed. 
I  have  myself  thought  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  losing  its  prestige. 
The  fault,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  preparatory  school.  It  lies  in  the  college. 
In  all  the  colleges  but  one  that  I  know  of,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  are  given  as 
among  the  topics  in  which  examinations  must  be  taken.  These  topics  are 
required  not  as  aids  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  as  subjects  distinct 
and  by  themselves.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  this  antiquated  method  in  the  require- 
ments for  college  entrance  e5caminations  we  shall  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  requirement  by  the  colleges  of  the  use  of  special 
passages  for  translation.  We  are  required  to  chew  sawdust  in  building  the 
bridge  to  Germany  instead  of  thrilling  with  interest  over  Caesar's  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  forces  of  Cicero.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  four  orations  against  Cat- 
ialine  are  of  the  best,  but  they  must  be  read.  Let  us  devote  our  efforts  to  remov- 
ing these  mechanical  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges. 

Professor  George  T.  Winston,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  said  that  he  heartily 
endorsed  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Collar.  He  believed  that  lack  of  vocabu- 
lary was  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  translation  of  Latin ;  that  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  is  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  that  the  use  of  special  vocabu- 
laries is  still  more  so.  Lack  of  sufficient  vocabulary  and  not  the  right  words  in 
vocabularies  that  are  furnished  are  the  main  difficulties.  Given  four-fifths  of  the 
words  in  a  Latin  sentence,  and  a  bright  pupil  can  guess  out  or  reason  out  the  rest 
of  the  words,  and  in  his  translation  he  will  give  a  bright  and  original  meaning  to 
the  sentence  by  the  words  which  he  uses,  which  he  will  not  get  if  he  uses  a 
vocabulary  or  a  dictionary.  A  number  of  Latin  authors  equally  easy  should  be 
read,  instead  of  moving  rapidly  from  easy  writers  to  harder  ones.  The  pupil 
should  write  much  Latin  into  good  English,  and  via  versa. 

In  my  section  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  There 
is  an  old  law  in  South  Carolina  forbidding  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  certain  large 
cities,  but  the  popularity  of  Latin  teaching  is  increasing  in  that  state.  The 
Latin  language  will  conquer  opposition  as  the  Latin  race  conquered  the  barbaric 
nations  of  the  North.  In  the  South  we  have  had  difficulty  in  securing  co-opera- 
tion from  the  schools  and  universities  in  raising  the  standard  of  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  classics,  but  the  co-operation  is  coming. 
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Professor  Smith,  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  dwelt  upon  the  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  the  alphabetical  vocabulary.  He  said  that  one  of  the  most 
profitable  language  classes  he  ever  taught  received  by  dictation  from  him  the 
first  twenty  lines  of  Homer,  and  during  the  reading  of  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Iliad  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  a  vocabulary.  Teachers  spend  too  much 
time  in  teaching  rare  constructions.  A  Latin  book  will  some  time  be  published 
which  shall  contain  the  text,  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  few  pages,  containing 
say  500  different  Latin  words;  then  a  literary  translation,  and  afterwards  a 
vocabulary  in  the  order  of  pages.  Synonyms  should  be  given  and  copious  notes 
defining  new  words  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  words  already  had.  A  collection  of 
forms  used  by  a  particular  author  should  be  made.  After  the  first  working  over 
of  the  text,  when  a  literal  translation  may  be  given,  the  teacher  should  accept 
nothing  but  clear-cut,  idiomatic  English  straight  through. 

Mr.  Horace  Goodhue,  Professor  of  Greek,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  said:  I  do  not  fully  share  the  fears  expressed  about  the  growth  and 
unpopularity  of  Latin  and  Greek — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.**  We 
know  the  fruits  of  Latin  and  Greek  instruction;  if  there  are  other  studies  that  will 
bear  better  fruits  we  want  them  and  they  will  come;  but  so  far,  we  find  no  new 
studies  that  will  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  furnishing  thorough  train- 
ing and  culture.  In  my  classes  I  have  found  daily  and  constant  drill  on  lists 
of  new  Greek  words  which  I  have  written  on  the  board  most  valuable  in  giving  my 
students  ready  vocabularies  in  the  language.  I  have  drilled  them  also  in  the 
effects  of  suffixes  and  affixes;  in  this  way,  by  learning  a  few  words  together  with 
the  suffixes  and  affixes,  they  have  been  able  to.  get  a  good,  practical  working 
vocabulary  without  the  mechanical  use  of  the  lexicon.  The  thing  upon  which 
I  should  dwell  with  especial  emphasis  is,  that  the  pupils  must  know  the  forms 
of  words;  he  must  know  the  tense,  mode,  and  voice,  and  know  it  quickly;  if  he 
does  not,  all  his  work  is  guess  work.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  forms  is  of  main 
importance. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  said  he  was 
sorry  to  believe  that  the  classical  studies  were  losing  prestige.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Collar  in  advising  the  use  of  translation.  He  has  had  a  number  of 
boys  in  his  classes  who  used  translations,  and  so  far  as  he  had  observed,  they 
avail  little.  A  metrical  translation  of  Virgil  is  a  good  thing  for  use  in  class  in 
the  hands  of  teachers,  not  in  the  hands  of  young  pupils.  I  wish  to  dwell  upon 
a  point  made  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  nature  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. In  looking  over  work  that  some  of  my  boys  were  obliged  to  t^ke  in  pre- 
paring for  entrance  to  Yale,  I  found  that  among  other  things  thirty  minutes  were 
given  for  answering  a  list  of  history  questions  for  any  one  of  which  I  should 
require  fifteen  minutes.  That  sort  of  thing  is  a  perfect  outrage.  I  believe  that 
good  English  should  be  insisted  upon  in  translation  from  the  start;  that  an  idiom- 
atic English  translation  of  the  ablative  absolute  should  first  be  learned,  then, 
afterwards,  the  literal  translation  may  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  syntax. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Buffalo,  as  to  Mr.  Collar's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  sight  reading,  Mr.  Collar  made  a  few  remarks  as  to  his 
position  on  the  use  of  translations.  He  read  from  an  introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  iEneid,  in  which  he  deplores  the  use  of  transla- 
tions by  pupils  as  injurious  to  their  character.  "  I  do  not  advise,'*  said  he,  "the 
indiscriminate  use  of  translations  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  all  cases 
the  school  should  control  these  translations  and  they  should  be  used  only  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher."     As  to  the  question  asked  about  sight  translation,  I 
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think  of  it  very  highly,  indeed,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Harvard  test  of  exclu- 
sively sight  translations.  It  affords  a  test  of  power,  but  not  of  genuine  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  the  language.  Few  boys  have  the  power  of  divination  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  in  this  work,  although  they 
know  a  great  deal  about  Latin.  I  think  that  the  Harvard  examiners  would  do 
well  to  take  counsel  of  the  schoolmasters. 

Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
said,  I  am  more  concerned  about  English  than  about  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
culture  of  the  world  is  gathered  about  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  people  condemning  them,  but  English  in  the  schools  today  is 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  know  it  from  my  own  school  and  from  others.  The 
importance  of  the  study  is  not  shown  by  the  time  allotment  in  our  school  curri- 
cula. I  teach  Virgil  among  other  things,  and  I  mark  the  pupil  down  closely 
when  he  uses  poor  English  in  translation ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  teaching  English  that  I  have  found.  I  hope  that  we  shall  go  home  determined 
that  if  we  do  not  get  over  so  much  Virgil  or  Cicero,  or  do  not  drill  so  hard  on 
forms,  that  we  shall  have  the  best  English  we  can  possibly  get.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  idea  of  co-operation  of  English  and  Classical  departments;  I  want 
the  classical  teachers  to  do  it  all. 

Mr.  Winston  explained  Mr.  Collar's  position  as  to  the  use  of  translation  in 
the  classroom,  and  expressed  himself  as  in  hearty  accord  with  that  gentleman'*s 
views  of  the  value  of  a  good  literary  and  metrical  translation  as  a  model  for  the 
pupils. 

Professor  F.W.  Kelsry,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  said  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  the  use  by  teachers  of  certain  pet  expressions  in  translation,  that  tfie 
teacher  ought  to  guard  with  special  care  against  the  use  of  unfortunate  expres- 
sions in  the  class-room.  The  teacher's  style  of  expression  here  has  the  greatest 
influence  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  translation  made  by  the  pupils.  I  do 
not  agree  in  the  fear  expressed  that  the  classics  are  losing  prestige.  The  clas- 
sics were  never  before  so  strong  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  Greek  was 
losing  ground  and  Latin  was  losing  ground;  now  certain  things  indicate  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Scientific  schools  are  insisting 
on  one  or  more  of  the  classics  in  preparation  for  entrance.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
The  Dental  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
recently  added  Latin  to  the  requirements  for  admission.  These  are  not  isolated 
cases.  Many  more  might  be  cited  to  show  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  question 
has  to  do  with  Latin  and  Greek  as  instruments  of  education.  It  has  been  found 
that  these  furnish  a  training  and  culture  which  comes  from  the  pursuit  of  no  other 
studies.  The  present  trend  of  education  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  gather- 
ing together  and  handling  masses  of  facts;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  scientific 
methods.  No  power  will  be  more  useful  than  this.  In  order  to  cultivate  \\i\f 
power  schools  all  over  the  country  are  equipped  laboratories.  The  question  is 
yet  to  be  determined  how  far  this  sort  of  study  may  be  profitably  pursued.  With 
an  outfit  of  books  costing  seven  dollars,  and  a  skillful  instructor,  a  pupil  can 
have  something  of  the  same  thing  for  the  development  of  his  intellectual  life 
through  the  study  of  the  languages  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  only 
with  the  study  of  natural  science. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday,  July  8th,  at  3:15  p.  m.,  by 
Professor  Joseph  Krug,  of  the  Central  High  School,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Professor  Oscar  Faulhaber,  of  Robinson  Seminary, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Professor  Krug  was  called  to  the  chair.  Professor  H.  M.  Ferren, 
of  the  High  School,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  was  elected  as  Recording  Secretary. 

Professor  Krug  read  a  paper  on  the  following  topic: 

THE  RECENT  CHANGES  IN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

FOREIGN  LA  NG  UA  GES. 

BY    PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  KRUG,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  many  important  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  foreign 
modern  languages.  It  is  found  that  a  purely  literary  knowledge  of 
such  languages  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  and 
speaking  in  them  is  tlte  chief  attainment  to  be  sought.  Former 
methods  which  rested  upon  those  in  use  for  the  instruction  in  the 
classical  languages  had  to  undergo  radical  changes,  and  earnest 
attempts  were  made  to  reform  them  on  a  thoroughly  natural  and  prac- 
tical basis.  The  offsprings  of  these  new  perceptions  are  the  so-called 
** natural  methods.**  I  say  ** methods,*'  because  there  is  more  than 
one  of  them,  although  there  ought  to  only  one,  as  there  can  be  only 
one  natural  way  for  any  physical  or  intellectual  action.  I  also  say 
**the  so-called  natural  methods,*'  because  there  are  still  thousands  of 
teachers  who  are  thinking  differently  as  to  the  natural  method  of 
teaching  a  language. 

The  main  basis  of  our  modern  **natural  methods**  is  the  object 
lesson.  And  just  in  this  regard  they  are  not  so  new  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  nor  so  original  as  their  promulgators  would  wish  us  to 
believe.  A  pedagogue  of  no  less  authority  than  Comenius  was  among 
the  first  to  attempt  to  teach  Latin  in  a  natural  way,  by  pointing  out  and 
naming  objects  and  by  the  use  of  continued  questions  and  answers. 
Jacotot  followed,  and  by  his  methods  of  reading  Caesar  gave  a  new 
and  strong  impulse  to  the  movement.  Ollendorff  and  his  disciples  pub- 
lished improved  text-books  pursuing  the  same  aim  but  limiting  the 
means  to  merely  colloquial  exercises.  Thus,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  reform,  three  characteristic  methods  could  be  distinguished. 
They  have  all  been  maintained  and  more  or  less  developed;  they  are 
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all  still  in  existence  and  frequent  application.  Permit  me  to  call 
them :  {a)  The  objective  method  —  beginning  with  Comenius  and  his 
contemporary  pedagogues,  and  finding  its  latest  development  in  tl  e 
Berlitz  method ;  {b)  The  literary  or  analytical  method,  from  Jacotot 
to  Toussaint-Langcnscheidt;  {c)  The  merely  colloquial  method,  which 
has  its  representatives  in  Ollendorff  and  his  many  imitators.  All  the 
other  modern  methods  —  and  there  are  legions  of  them  —  incline  more 
or  less  toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  three. 

It  is  often  observed  that  improved  methods  upon  any  field  of  intel- 
lectual activity  do  not  always  lead  directly  to  the  end  desired,  their 
progress  being  depicted  by  a  zigzag  line.  Poor  results  following  an 
application  of  fallacious  systems  arouse  an  unmerciful  criticism ;  the 
old  methods  are  condemned  without  discrimination  and  the  demands 
for  new  ways  and  means  become  general.  Improvements  are  then 
made,  but  in  their  zeal  the  advocates  of  **the  new"  proceed  to 
extremes,  and  a  reaction  which  we  may  call  a  second  revision  neces- 
sarily takes  place  before  the  right  course  is  clearly  determined. 

We  today  witness  such  a  process  taking  place  in  the  development 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  modern  languages.  The  first  halting 
station  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  reforms 
are  necessary.  Unfruitful  cramming  of  abstract  grammatical  rules, 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  pupils  were  formerly  expected  to  demon- \ 
strate  by  an  application  to  unnatural  sentences  rendered  artificially  * 
more  difficult  by  numerous  traps;  the  careless  treatment  of  the 
phonetic  elements  in  comparison  with  the  prominence  given  to  the 
written  language ;  the  utter  neglect  of  verbal  expression  in  the  foreign  I 
idiom ;  the  preference  given  to  old-fashioned  reading  matter,  encum- 
bered by  a  high-flown  and  pedantic  style,  and  strongly  flavored  with 
home-made  morality — these  and  many  similar  features  of  the  old,  one- 
sided grammatical  regimen  were  earnestly  attacked  by  a  new  genera- 
tion which  became  convinced  that  the  students'  precious  hours  should 
not  be  wasted  in  sterile  reasoning  about  a  language,  when  they  might 
be  profitably  invested  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
and  mastership.  Attention  was  therefore  directed  in  the  first  place  to 
sound  as  heard,  not  as  fixed  upon  the  printed  page.  Phonetic  studies 
were  entered  upon  with  much  devotion,  and  were  aided  by  accurate 
sound  description,  in  order  that  the  study  might  be  emancipated  from 
the. doubtful  historical  traditions  of  written  language.  Instruction  in 
formal  grammar  was  reduced  to  the  most  indispensable  rules,  created 
anew  in  a  purely  empiric  manner  through  direct  perception.  Conver- 
sation was  generally  encouraged.  Reading  matter  was  taken  from 
popular  and  modern  books  of  easy,  flowing  diction. 

All  these  changes  and  improvements  rested  upon  sound  principles. 
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They  were  the  results  of  careful  observation,  of  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  of  disappointment  in  the  old  methods.  If  any  one  of  the 
reformers  had  succeeded  in  combining  them  into  one  great  and  mod- 
ern system,  the  result  would  be  glorious,  and  the  device  for  teaching 
the  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  of  a  language  within  six  weeks — I  beg 
your  pardon;  let  us  say  six  months — might  cease  to  be  a  fable.  These 
prospects,  however,  are  in  the  remote  future.  Moreover,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  in  most  instances  the  alterations  were  too  radi- 
cal, that  the  progress  in  some  directions  had  been  too  hasty  —  perhaps 
too  much  forced  or  artificially  promoted,  or  had  been  in  the  wrong 
direction.  By  emphasizing  a  certian  prominent  improvement  the 
teachers  had  lost  sight  of  other  no  less  prominent  features  of  linguistic 
instruction ;  some  placed  the  entire  task  upon  the  memory  and  dis- 
missed reason  as  an  active  factor,  others  applied  exclusively  to  reason 
and  abstained  from  all  memorizing  or  learning  by  heart.  Thus  it  has 
come  that  you  find  more  partiality,  one-sidedness,  monotony,  and 
exaggeration  in  any  one  of  the  modern  methods  than  in  all  the  old 
ones  combined. 

But  before  passing  final  judgment  let  us  review  those  of  the  new 
methods  that  stand  foremost  and  have  become  indicative  in  certain 
lines  of  reforms.  Almost  all  claim  the  attribute  **natural.**  I  have 
already  said  that  only  on€  natural  way  or  method  of  any  physical  or 
mental  action  can  be  thought  of.  I  admit,  however,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  acquisition  of  a  language  in 
the  years  of  early  childhood  and  the  same  intellectual  process  at  a 
somewhat  mature  age.  The  child  has  many  advantages:  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  organs  of  speech,  a  still  fresh  and  not  yet  overtaxed  mem- 
ory, which  will  receive  and  preserve  everything  new  with  readiness; 
an  almost  undivided  interest  and  attention  which  concentrate  the 
energy  upon  one  and  the  same  object  of  observation.  What  seems  to 
be  an  advantage  for  the  adult  very  frequently  is  indeed  a  great  hin- 
drance, or,  at  least,  an  obstacle.  I  refer  to  the  more  mature  power  of 
thought  and  judgment  not  yet  developed  within  the  child's  mind. 
The  child  will  receive  everything  strange  or  new  involuntarily,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  without  much  effort  or  pains  on  his  part.  Not 
so  the  adult.  He  will  have  to  invest  time  and  strength,  he  will  meet 
numerous  obstacles  not  at  all  noticed  by  the  child,  he  will  be  in  never- 
ceasing  struggle  with  the  **why?'*  and  the  **because,**  and  will  find 
the  new  tongue  to  be  acquired  in  frequent  contradiction  with  the  ver- 
nacular. His  way  of  mastering  the  new  idiom  must  therefore  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  ways  of  infants.  The  natural  method  of 
studying  a  second  tongue  is  absolutely  different  at  advanced  age. 
Rosenthal  —  in  the  preface  to  his  **Meisterschaft**  system, —  says:  **It 
37 
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must  have  become  conspicuous  to  every  thinking  man  that  children 
coming  to  foreign  countries  will  acquire  the  foreign  language  within  a 
few  months.  No  grammar,  no  books,  no  teachers  assist  them. 
Without  ability  to  read  or  write,  they  will  express  themselves  fluently 
and  correctly.  Small,  limited,  apparently  insufficient  as  his  new 
vocabulary  must  be,  the  young  child  makes  skillful  use  of  it  and 
applies  the  words  appropriately.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  smart,  the 
quick,  or  the  talented  child  alone  who  will  do  so.  No,  it  is  the  child, 
every  child,  whether  bright  or  dull,  quick  or  slow.  There  must  conse- 
quently be  a  certain  instinctive  and  natural  system  or  method  at  the 
bottom  of  these  facts,  a  method  which,  in  direct  contrast  and  opposi- 
tion to  our  school  methods,  will  lead  always  and  under  any  circum- 
stances to  the  faculty  of  speaking^  to  the  real  mastership  of  the  lan- 
guage.*' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  these  words.  One  fact,  however, 
has  been  overlooked  or  perhaps  ignored  by  Rosenthal.  The  child  has 
only  one  purpose,  and  even  this  purpose  is  an  involuntary  one,  really 
not  even  known  to  the  child.  It  is  the  speaking  only  —  the  faculty  or 
ability  of  expression — nothing  else,  nothing  beyond.  The  adult — and 
with  him  the  pupil  of  our  schools  —  has  to  struggle  with  the  reading, 
the  writing,  the  speaking,  and,  moreover,  with  his  own  native  tongue 
which  seems  to  take  a  hostile  position  from  the  very  first  moment  of 
studying  a  second  language.  In  this  way  time,  strength,  and  energy 
of  the  pupil  are  scattered  and  weakened,  while  the  infant  natur- 
ally concentrates  and  strengthens  his  powers,  no  matter  how  feeble 
they  may  be.  Another  important  fact  ignored  by  Rosenthal  and 
others  is  this:  The  circle  of  observation  and  the  supply  of  perceptions 
are  very  small  for  the  child.  He  will  therefore  simply  ignore  in  the 
foreign  idiom  all  words  or  phrases  which  do  not  pertain  to  his  childish 
perceptions,  or  are  too  heavy  in  meaning  or  value  for  his  childish 
mind. 

The  natural  methods  which  we  received  from  abroad  were  origin- 
ally intended  for  adults.  The  method  Toussaint-Langenscheidt,  the 
Meisterschaft  system  by  Rosenthal,  the  Berlitz  method  or  system,  the 
Gouin  method,  even  the  far  more  simple  methods  of  Ollendorfif  and 
Gaspey-Sauer — all  were  planned  not  for  children,  nor  even  for  younger 
pupils  in  schools,  but  for  people  of  mature  minds  and  age.  Some  of 
these  methods  bear  the  labels  **  for  self -study,'*  **  without  a  leader,** 
** within  six  months,**  and  the  like.  Let  us  investigate  them  with 
regard  to  their  true  nature  and  character,  and  let  us  see  how  much  of 
them  has  been  carried  into  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  If 
these  people  really  tried  to  adapt  the  infant*s  way  to  an  adult,  they 
certainly  made  a  mistake.     It  is  impossible  and  ridiculous  to  clothe 
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full-grown  people  in  children's  dresses.  But  if  we  teachers  of  young 
people  have  indicated  in  our  methods  the  ways  of  the  old,  we  have 
made  a  still  worse  mistake,  the  ridiculousness  of  which  is  just  as  seri- 
ous as  that  of  the  other  side. 

The  Berlitz  method  is  the  most  radical  system  of  studying  or 
acquiring  a  foreign  language.  This  method  is  not  new.  The  method 
of  Comenius  for  teaching  Latin  was  based  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  the  way  which  his  pupils  had  to  follow  through  the  **Orbis 
Pictus"  was  the  same  road  that  is  now  followed  by  the  Berlitz  disci- 
ples. The  main  feature  of  this  method  is  this,  that  the  vernacular  of  | 
the  student  is  ignored  altogether.  Teachers  and  pupils,  from  the  very 
first  lessons,  converse  in  the  new  tongue;  they  actually  use  the  new 
idiom  in  and  from  the  very  first  sentence.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
instruction  according  to  this  method  shall  act  as  a  substitute  for  trav- 
eling to  and  living  in  the  foreign  countries  where  the  language  to  be 
acquired  is  spoken.  While  in  recitation  the  student,  like  the  tourist 
abroad,  is  to  hear  and  to  speak  that  idiom  only  which  he  wishes  to 
learn.  Therefore,  no  translation,  no  grammar,  no  rules,  no  books  — 
at  least  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The  teacher  uses  objects 
within  his  reach,  or  pictures,  and  instead  of  translating  he  makes  him- 
self understood  by  pointing  out  and  naming  the  objects  in  the  new 
language.  To  give  a  simple  example :  The  student  does  not  learn  : 
The  window  —  da's  fenster,  or  in  French:  The  table — la  table.  The 
teacher  shows  these  objects  directly;  he  points  to  them  and  says:  Das 
ist  ein  fenster,  or  c'est  une  table;  or  else  he  may  deem  it  sufficient  to 
say:  Ein  fenster  —  une  table.  But  he  does  not  use  one  English  word 
—neither  for  the  purpose  of  translation  nor  mere  explanation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  way  is  a  good  deal  shorter  than  the  old 
method  of  translating  from  the  vernacular  into  the  new  idiom,  and 
vice  versa,  A  number  of  perceptions  are  at  once  formed  in  the  mind 
of  the  student;  these  perceptions  are  brought  into  direct  contact  and 
connection  with  their  objects.  The  danger  of  misunderstanding  and 
misapplying  the  new  terms  seems  impossible,  the  time  which  is  needed 
by  other  methods  for  analyzing  terms,  phrases,  and  sentences  into 
their  linguistic  elements  may  now  be  used  for  phonetic  exercises  and 
actual  practice.  And  since  every  language  represents  its  own  and 
characteristic  spirit,  especially  in  its  idiomatic  terms  and  phrases,  the 
old  translation  methods  had  to  struggle  with  ever  so  many  and  some- 
times insurmountable  difficulties,  simply  because  they  rarely  of- 
fered any  encouragement  for  thinking  or  reasoning  in  the  foreign 
language.  The  Berlitz  method  then  goes  further.  According  to  the 
rule  in  mathematics,  by  means  of  two  known  quantities  we  can  find 
the  third  or  unknown,  the  method  will  explain  that  which  cannot  be 
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made  clear  through  objects  by  analogy,  by  comparison,  and  by  con- 
stant use  of  the  words  already  acquired.  The  entire  matter  of  teach- 
ing has  been  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  each  lesson  represents  an 
interesting  conversation  between  teacher  and  student.  As  a  motto 
for  this  method,  the  well-known  sentence  of  Luther  has  been  chosen : 
** Anybody  will  learn  German  or  any  other  language  very  much  faster 
and  better  by  direct  oral  conversation  at  home,  in  the  market,  or  in 
church,  than  from  books.*' 

I  have  attended  only  a  few  recitations  in  a  Berlitz  school.  My 
judgment  on  this  method  is  based  more  on  the  books  which  I  have 
examined  than  upon  direct  observation.  Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to 
say  the  following:  The  Berlitz  method  (and  all  its  imitations  or  par- 
allel methods  —  Henness,  Sauveur,  Gouin,  Hausser,  Worman,  and 
many  others — )  will  be  in  its  proper  place  and  will  do  much  good,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  separate  the  student  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  from  all  people  speaking  his  vernacular,  even  from  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters:  provided,  further,  that,  after  having  acquired  a 
certain  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  new  language,  we  can  ofifer  the 
student  the  association  of  people  with  whom  he  may  converse  in  the 
language  just  acquired;  provided,  last  but  not  least,  that  the  teacher 
is  a  perfect  master  of  the  language  to  be  studied.  This  last  provision 
or  condition  sounds  almost  ridiculous,  ironical,  absurd.  And  yet  it 
is  stated  in  all  sincerity.  The  Berlitz  method  requires  not  only  a 
teacher  of  the  foreign  language,  but  di  foreign  teacher  of  the  language, 
or,  to  express  it  more  clearly;  in  order  to  learn  French  according  to 
this  method,  the  student  must  have  a  French  teacher.  This  fact  is 
freely  admitted  by  all  the  promulgators  of  the  method.  In  one  of  the 
catalogues  of  books  intended  for  instruction  in  modern  languages  I 
find  under  the  heading  German  Language  (natural  method)  the  follow- 
ing remark:  In  substance  the  book  (Heness  Der  neue  Leitfaden)  is  a 
classified  list  of  words  and  phrases,  generally  woven  into  connected 
discourse.  It  gives  the  teacher  all  that  is  needful  to  teach  according 
to  this  method,  but  he  must  understand  German  and  be  able  to  speak  it ; 
for  nobody  can  teach  luhat  he  does  not  knoiu. 

^  So  far,  so  good,  but  does  not  this  remark  contain  a  more  general 
truth?  May  it  not  be  applied  just  as  appropriately  to  any  other 
method?  Certainly  it  may;  and  yet  it  remains  of  special  significance 
in  regard  to  the  natural  method.  Look  —  or  better  —  listen  to  the 
pupils  that  have  studied  a  modern  language — German,  for  instance — 
after  the  Berlitz  method.  When,  coming  to  our  public  schools,  as 
some  of  them  do  every  year,  they  talk  the  funniest  German  that  you 
may  hear.  They  have  only  vague  ideas  of  German  grammar,  of  con- 
struction, of  synonymous  terms.     In  most  cases  they  are  not  able  to 
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write  a  single  German  sentence  without  serious  insults  to  grammar, 
and,  with  all  their  apparent  parrot-like  facility  of  talking,  their  voca- 
bularies are  small  and  infant-like.  Though  being  adults  or  half- 
adults,  they  strut  about  in  infant's  dresses  which  show  their  pitiable 
nakedness  all  the  more.  Thus  have  they  become  the  deplorable  vic- 
tims of  a  childish  process  applied  to  non-children,  of  an  infant's 
method  imposed  upon  adults  or  half-adult  persons. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  group,  the  one  which  I  above 
have  called  the  literary  or  analytical  method.  The  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  method  are  Toussaint-Langenscheidt,  Rosenthal  and 
Schliemann.  The  first  direct  impulse  was  given  by  Jacotot.  He 
taught  Latin  in  the  following  way:  His  students  had  to  learn  by 
heart  the  works  of  a  Latin  author  (Caesar  to  begin  with)  chapter  after 
chapter.  As  soon  as  the  chapter  was  committed  to  memory  a  literal 
translation  was  given  which  was  followed  by  colloquial  exercises  in 
Latin  and  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter.  Thus  the  student 
proceeded  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  then  from  one  work  of  the 
author  to  the  next,  and,  finally,  to  another  author.  The  principles  of 
grammar,  the  elements  of  etymology,  the  rules  of  syntax,  the  signifi- 
cation of  synonyms  —  all  these  things  were  developed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  text,  and  always  by  strictly  analytical  method.  Jacotot 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  texts  (Fenelon's  **T^l^maque,**  Books  I. 
to  VI.)  says:  ** Whoever  has  committed  to  memory  and  fully  compre- 
hended one  book  will  be  able  to  understand  all  the  others  written  by 
the  same  author.  And  this  author  will  lead  him  to  understand  any 
author  in  the  new  tongue.** 

We  find  here  the  same  principles,  the  same  method,  although 
somewhat  advanced  and  improved,  which  were  introduced  and  pro- 
mulgated by  Wolfgang  Ratich  almost  three  centuries  ago.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Jacotot  began  with  **T^l^maque'*  or 
Caesar,  Ratich  started  with  Terence.  The  method  they  followed  was 
exactly  the  same.  Committing  the  text  to  memory  followed  by  col- 
loquial exercises  in  the  new  tongue;  analytical  development  of  the 
grammar;  overtaxing  the  memory,  which  was  burdened  with  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  study  work ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  old 
method  which  could  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  monasteries  and  convent 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  did  not  the  students  of  those  cloister 
schools  actually  acquire  the  faculty  of  talking  the  new  language, 
in  their  case  the  Latin?  Certainly  they  did,  and  later  on  they  would 
talk  their  Latin  more  readily  and  fluently  than  the  vernacular.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  Their  teachers,  the  monks,  were  speaking 
Latin  only,  their  schools  were  internal  institutions  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.     Upon  entering  them,  the  students  were  entirely  and 
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permanently  separated  from  all  former  associations  and  brought  into 
continuous  contact  with  their  tutors.  Take  any  young  person  below 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  separate  him  entirely  and  permanently  from 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  all  former  acquaintances,  take 
him  into  a  family,  boarding  school  or  institution,  or  to  any  foreign 
country  where  he  will  no  longer  hear  his  vernacular  —  what  will  be  the 
result?  Within  less  than  three  months  he  will  begin  to  talk  in  the  new 
tongue,  and  within  less  than  a  year  he  will  apparently  master  it. 
Such,  and  no  other,  was  the  secret  of  the  success  in  the  cloister 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  systems  of  these  analytical  literary  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped to  an  astonishing  degree.  Above  all  stands  the  method,  Tous- 
saint-Langenscheidt.  It  claims  to  be  scientific,  and  it  is  actually  sci- 
entific. Rosenthal,  in  his  **Meisterschaft"  system,  Schliemann,  in 
his  **New  Method  of  Learning  English,"  and  Leipzig,  published  by 
Spindler,  start  from  the  practical  standpoint;  their  texts  are  taken 
from  daily  life,  and  have  the  tendency  of  practical  conversation. 
While  Toussaint-Langenscheidt  attaches  the  colloquial  exercises  to  the 
classical  text,  Rosenthal  changes,  remodels,  and  imitates  the  model 
texts  in  all  possible  forms  and  ways;  and  while  Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt bases  all  the  work  on  a  classical  text  (in  the  French  course 
upon  a  novel  by  Chauteaubriand,  in  the  English  upon  one  of  Dickens* 
novels),  Schliemann  underlays  the  text  of  a  novel  which  he  himself 
wrote  expressly  for  the  course.  But  the  leading  principle,  the  funda- 
mental idea,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  final  aim  to  be  attained, 
remain  the  same  with  all.  The  method  has  found  an  innumerable 
host  of  disciples  and  imitators.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  of 
the  former  only  very  few  have  completed  the  course.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  it  is  true  after  all :  The  greatest  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  its  thoroughness.  I  myself  have  seen  many  starting  upon 
Toussaint-Langenscheidt  in  good  faith,  and  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
but  they  soon  grew  tired,  their  strength  and  perseverance  failed,  and, 
quoting  Schiller,  I  can  say:  Noch  Keinen  sah  ich  frohlich  enden,  I 
myself  went  through  both  the  courses  of  Toussaint-Langenscheidt. 
The  author  prescribes  a  year  and  a  half  of  work  for  each  course, 
French  or  English,  at  two  hours  of  study  per  day.  With  a  fair  school 
knowledge  of  French,  and  with  from  two  to  four  hours  per  day,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  not  excepted,  I  required  almost  four  years  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  French.  I  needed  less  time  for  the  English  course, 
because  I  was  surrounded  and  assisted  by  English-speaking  people, 
and  was  practically  obliged  to  use  the  English  idiom  daily. 

It  must  be  emphasized  once  more  that  these  methods  are  intended, 
if  not  for  adults  exclusively,  still  for  pupils  or  persons  of  somewhat 
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advanced  age  and  mature  minds.  For  pupils  of  lower  schools,  of  our 
public  schools,  and  even  the  beginning  grades  of  our  high  schools,  the 
method  is  too  broad,  and  resembles  too  wide  and  broad  a  road  upon 
which  children  would  very  soon  proceed  in  a  zigzag  line  which,  under 
the  very  best  of  conditions,  would  prolong  their  way  to  an  almost 
indefinite  length,  or,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  might  fre- 
quently carry  them  backward  instead  of  forward.  Still,  there  are  some 
features  of  the  literary  and  analytical  method  which  ought  to  be 
considered  thoughtfully  by  every  teacher  of  modern  languages. 

The  third  group  of  methods  is  the  one  which  aims  to  impart  the 
new  language  in  a  merely  colloquial  way,  without  using  objects,  as  we 
have  seen  with  Berlitz  and  the  natural  methods,  and  without  under- 
laying any  connected  text,  as  it  is  done  by  Jacotot  and  Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt.  The  teacher  begins  by  giving  simple  phrases  or  sen- 
tences as  models;  a  list  of  words  —  nouns  or  adjectives  —  is  committed 
to  memory,  and  then  the  real  work  for  the  pupil  begins.  The 
teacher  asking  questions  in  which  he  uses  or  imitates  the  model  sen- 
tences obliges  the  pupil  to  do  the  same  in  his  answers;  the  vocabu- 
lary previously  memorized  will  be  applied  in  ever  so  many  new  sen- 
tences which,  however,  like  a  never-resting  teetotum,  will  turn  again 
and  again  around  one  and  the  same  spindle.  This  anxious  clinch 
to  the  model  sentence,  together  with  the  merely  mechanical  memoriz- 
ing of  words  afterwards  to  be  applied  in  a  mechanical,  tiresome,  and 
sometimes  idiotic  way,  burdens  the  method  from  the  very  beginning 
with  the  curse  of  monotony,  dryness,  ridiculousness,  and  even  foolish- 
ness. Let  us  listen  to  some  of  Ollendorff's  colloquial  exercises:  Have 
you  seen  the  tailor?  No,  but  I  have  seen  the  chimney  sweeper. 
**Has  the  Turk  a  flower?  No,  but  his  daughter  has  an  apple.  Has 
the  Spaniard  the  yellow  hat  of  the  German?  No,  but  the  Englishman 
has  the  red  pants  of  the  Frenchman. 

This  outrage  of  monotony  and  silliness  is  coupled  with  the  still 
greater  evil  of  burdening  the  memory  with  an  endless  line  of  discon- 
nected words.  The  pupil  takes  his  natural  revenge  for  such  an  insult 
to  nature;  he  forgets  these  words  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  learned 
them.  I  have  tested  many  of  my  private  students  in  regard  to  their 
vocabularies.  Some  of  the  young  people  had  previously  received 
instruction  by  the  method  Ollendorff.  Their  vocabularies  were  the 
most  wretched.  One  student  —  a  bright  young  man  of  eighteen — hav- 
ing completed  twenty-two  lessons  in  Ollendorff's  course  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, did  not  remember  100  words.  He  had  memorized  about  500. 
Another  student  of  mine,  an  intelligent  young  lady  of  about  twenty, 
who  had  completed  the  Ollendorff  course  for  English  to  learn  German, 
was  not  able  to  read  and  understand  simple,  connected  German,  as 
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we  may  find  it  in  any  second  or  third  reader  of  our  common  schools. 
Such  is  the  curse  of  nonsensical  memorizing,  mechanical  synthesis, 
and  idiotic  continuance  of  one  and  the  same  line  or  form.  No  more 
of  these  methods.  They  have  no  place  within  our  schools.  They 
would  be  sickening  and  fatal  to  our  pupils,  just  as  the  monotonous  and 
deafening  noise  of  a  machine  will  at  length  destroy  the  power  of 
hearing. 

Recapitulating  the  principal  features  of  the  different  methods  and 
pointing  out  those  which  indicate  progress  or  improvement,  we  may 
say: 

(a)  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  modern  methods  to  emancipate 
the  spoken  language  more  and  more  fiioin-tiTe^writteft- or  printed  lan- 
guage. A  mere  book,  or  literary  knowledge  of  a  modern  tongue  is  not 
sufficient,  and  for  most  people  even  practically  useless.  — - — 

(^)  The  formerly  so  frequent  vocabularies  and  merely  synthetical 
exercises  had  to  yield  to  phonetic  studies.  Some  methods  begin  in  a 
srictly  oral  way;  they  use  no  texts,  no  books.  Only  later,  after 
having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  pronunciation,  the  pupils  will 
proceed  to  written  or  printed  language. 

{c)  As  to  the  latter — the  printed  text — the  modern  methods  incline 
most  decidedly  to  complete  and  connected  language;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  individual,  single  and  disconnected  sentences,  disconnected 
especially  with  regard  to  their  meaning,  the  teacher  and  student  will 
enter  at  once  upon  some  complete  composition  of  language,  whether 
it  be  a  shorter  piece  of  reading,  a  short  story,  fable,  or  parable,  or  a 
longer  and  more  extended  work  of  some  author — a  novel,  a  romance, 
or  a  work  of  dramatic  form. 

(</)  This  text  will  then  be  studied  analytically,  and  will  be  subse- 
quently applied  in  a  synthetic  way.  The  student  is  introduced  at  once 
into  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  author.  He  is  directed  to  grasp  the 
pronunciation,  the  form,  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  language  by  one 
and  the  same  process,  through  one  and  the  same  medium. 

(e)  The  importance  of  grammar,  sovereignly  disregarded  and 
even  held  in  contempt  by  so  many,  is  duly  recognized  by  others.  But 
the  old  mechanical  and  merely  synthetic  way  of  teaching  grammar 
has  been  abandoned.  Baynesays:  **Grammar  is  a  science  or  nothing.*' 
And  as  a  science  it  must  be  taught.  It  is  therefore  based  upon  scien- 
tific, let  me  say  classic,  texts;  it  is  developed  scientifically  from  the 
language  and  will  afterward  serve  as  a  scientific  structure  or  frame- 
work for  it.  The  knowledge  of  grammar  may  be  dispensed  with  by 
anyone  who  will  speak  no  other  language  but  the  vernacular.  But  it 
becomes  indispensable  for  every  person  that  aims  at  the  correct  use 
of  a  second  language. 
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There  may  be  some  more  features  of  our  new  methods  worthy  of 
consideration,  or,  at  least,  mention,  but  let  those  which  I  have  stated 
be  sufficient.  Some  of  these  points  will  pertain  to  our  instruction. 
A  deliberate  and  thorough  discussion  is  indeed  very  desirable, 
although  I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  the  warning:  Let  us  be 
careful,  cautious,  and  slow  in  adopting  new  ways.  The  Italian  says 
very  truly:   Chi  va piano ^  va  sano. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  Hermann  Woldmann,  Supervisor  of  German  instruction,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  said  that  the  methods  employed  depended  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
the  language  is  studied.  A  merely  colloquial  plan  of  instruction,  he  thought, 
would  have  a  commercial  value,  to  be  sure,  but,  being  solely  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory, would  afford  little  or  no  intellectual  training. 

In  the  more  general  discussion  that  ensued  the  following  topics  were  touched 
upon:  First,  "  Is  it  expedient  for  a  teacher  to  correct  a  pupil's  pronunciation 
or  translation  while  he  is  reciting?  "  The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  he  has  finished.  It  was  suggested  that  the  most  glar- 
ing, and  most  habitual  mistakes  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  pupil  as  soon  as  he 
has  finished;  or  that  the  class  should  be  allowed  to  criticise  his  faulty  pronunci- 
ation, and  that  the  teacher  should  make  only  such  corrections  as  the  class  had 
failed  to  see.  The  latter  plan,  it  is  believed,  would  insure  attention  and  tend 
to  develop  a  critical  faculty. 

Second,  "  How  much  attention  should  prose  composition  receive  with 
beginners  in  modern  languages  in  the  high  school  course?"  Professor  Krug 
recommended  that  prose  composition  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible, 
but  should  be  based  on  the  subject  matter  read,  and  not  be  made  too  difficult,  as 
this  would  only  tend  to  discourage  the  pupil  by  putting  unnecessary  stumbling 
blocks  in  his  way. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Schugens,  of  the  Buffalo  High  School,  suggested  that  there 
be  less  prose  composition,  and  more  exact  translation  from  German  or  French 
into  English. 

Third,  "  Should  the  Roman  script  be  used  exclusively  instead  of  German 
in  our  schools?"  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  in  short  courses, 
requiring  economy  of  time,  the  Roman  script  is  sufficient,  but  that  in  fuller 
courses  the  German  script  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
several  of  our  leading  colleges  require  the  German  script  was  cited  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  we  should  be  very  careful  in  dispensing  with  it  altogether. 

Fourth,  "  In  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  the  modern  languages."  Profes- 
sor Krug,  in  response  to  questions  asked  by  several  members,  remarked  that  he 
thought  that  no  one  method  had  yet  been  discovered  which  would  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  our  schools.  "One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way,"  he  said, 
"is  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  curricula  of  our  public  high  schools." 

Fifth,  "  For  what  purpose  do  we  study  German  and  French  in  our  secondary 
schools? "  No  definite  conclusion  could  be  reached  on  this  subject.  It  was 
stated  that  one  purpose  was  that  of  general  culture,  and  another  that  of  improv- 
ing the  pupil's  English  by  insisting  on  accurate  .translations  into  his  own  ver- 
nacular. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  modern-language  work  in  England,  corresponding 
to  that  of  our  secondary  schools,  went  to  show  that  accurate  translations  are 
required  only  of  advanced  pupils,  while  with  beginners  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  language  to  be  learned,  and  scarcely  any  upon  the  English. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


ROUND    TABLE. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  Conference  of  the  Secondary  Department  met  in  the  parlors  of 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8th,  but  the  very  large 
number  present  compelled  an  adjournment  to  the  vestry  of  a  neighboring  church. 
Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  English  High  School,  pre- 
sided, and  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  acted  as  Secretary. 

Dr.  Huling  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  definite  aims  as 
an  element  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  suggested  five 
results  as  eminently  desirable  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  a  genu- 
ine means  of  culture  to  the  pupil.     These  are: 

1.  A  basis  of  historical  facts,  well  selected,  and  believed  to  be 
true,  should  be  laid  in  the  memory  and  organized  into  a  compact 
whole. 

2.  In  the  acquisition  of  these  facts  accurate  and  persistent  mental 
habits  should  be  formed,  including,  especially  in  the  secondary  period 
of  education,  habits  of  imagination  and  logical  thought  about  histori- 
cal data,  but  not  omitting  good  habits  of  observation  and  memory 
within  the  same  field. 

3.  Meanwhile  the  learner's  moral  emotions  should  be  stimulated 
and  his  moral  judgment  trained  by  appeals  based  on  the  personal 
elements  in  his  historical  studies. 

4.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  the  pupil  must  be  trained  to  give  as 
well  as  to  get,  to  express  in  speech  and  in  writing,  with  clearness 
and  precision,  both  the  facts  he  has  learned  and  the  inferences  he 
draws  from  them. 

5.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  foregoing  aims,  by  skill  and  tact, 
there  should  be  aroused  and  trained  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  in  his- 
torical reading  and  research. 

These  results  are  not  only  desirable,  but  capable  of  attainment  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Dr.  Huling  then  announced  the  three  topics  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  this  conference.  College  Admissions,  Examinations  in 
History,  Library  Method  in  History,  and  Helps  to  the  Study  of  His- 
tory; but  he  invited  those  present  to  speak  upon  any  portion  of  the 
entire  subject  which  claimed  their  interest.         ■ 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Wilson  Farrand,  of  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  first  topic  by  suggesting  as  the  essential  condition  of  all  satisfac- 
tory college  entrance  examinations,  that  they  should  have  as  the  primary  object 
to  insure  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  go  on  with  the  college  work,  and  to  evidence 
his  general  development  and  the  maturity  of  his  mind.  The  requirement  must 
be  both  serious  and  dignified,  demanding  earnest  work  in  the  schools  and  com- 
manding the  respect  of  botn  teachers  and  pupils.  It  must  be  so  framed  and  ad- 
ministered as  to  supply  a  guide  and  a  standard  for  the  secondary  school  work. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  college  should  allow  all  earnest,  serious  work  done 
in  the  secondary  schools  to  count  for  admission  to  college,  so  as  to  allow  the 
smaller  high  schools  and  the  non-preparatory  schools  to  foster  and  develop  the 
desire  for  a  higher  education.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  substantial  uniformity 
in  the  requirements  of  all  the  colleges  so  far  as  concerns  specific  subjects.  The 
history  work  now  done  in  the  best  schools  is  serious  and  earnest  and  it  especially 
tends  to  secure  the  desirable  maturity  of  mind  and  the  development  of  power  in 
the  pupil.  As  an  admission  requirement  its  introduction  is  perfectly  feasible  if 
only  the  colleges  will  consent  to  the  substitution  of  history  for  some  other  subject 
in  case  it  proves  to  be  too  difficult  in  addition  to  existing  requirements.  The 
results  agreed  upon  after  a  discussion  of  the  proper  subjects  for  preparatory 
history  study  at  the  Columbia  College  Conference  have  been  set  forth  with  much 
detail  and  authority  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  The  further 
discussion  tended  towards  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  teaching  history  and 
the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  the  success  of  the  library  method.  Many  of 
the  teachers  had  tried  in  one  way  or  another  to  use  the  library  method,  with  vary- 
ing success,  due  perhaps  in  some  cases  to  the  teacher's  preparation  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  most  satisfactory  results  were  reported  from  the  State  University  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  where  the  students  under  Messrs.  W.  E.  G.  Taylor  and  H.  W. 
Caldwell  have  succeeded  in  producing  for  themselves  historical  narratives  based 
upon  the  sources  made  available  in  the  American  History  Leaflets^  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors Hart  and  Channing,  of  Harvard,  the  Old  South  LeafletSy  and  the  Sheldon- 
Barnes  histories.  The  students  are  trained  in  all  the  stages  of  elementary  his- 
torical research,  including  the  comparison  of  their  own  results  with  those  of  the 
standard  writers  of  derived  history.  Despite  the  doubting  questions  of  many 
teachers,  others  declared  their  faith  in  the  new  ideas.  Among  those  who  appeared 
to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  use  of  the  library  method  was  Mrs.  Jennie 
Ward  Davis,  of  Corry,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wetmore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Tennev  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hirschfield  told  of  the  work  in  the  Buffalo 
High  School,  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  sec- 
ondary work  is  found  to  be  that  the  pupils  coming  from  lower  grades  are  unable 
to  read  intelligently,  and  they  do  not  know  what  words  mean,  and  do  not  distin- 
guish the  exact  significance  of  what  an  author  is  saying. 

Mr.  Myron  Tracy  Scudder,  Inspector  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  detailed  the  results  of  his  observations  during  his  extensive  visita- 
tions among  New  York  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  he  advocated  more  intelli- 
gent teaching  in  all  grades.     The  wise  use  of  a  text-book  seemed  to  him  advisable 
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as  presenting  the  matured  opinion  of  some  scholar  who  had  spent  years  of 
research  and  of  thought  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  was  writing.  Other 
speakers  found  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  text-book  to  be  prescribed  which 
should  meet  these  requirements. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Proper,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  three  short  addresses. 

Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  protested  against  the  filling 
up  of  the  mind  of  the  child  with  words  the  content  of  which  is  wholly  unknown  to 
the  child.     Everywhere,  in  every  subject,  the  competent  teacher  is  everything. 

Professor  Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  University,  gave  an  English 
observer's  impressions  of  the  whole  discussion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  bring 
out  the  enormous  acquisitive  power  of  the  American  child.  The  main  fault  in 
this  as  in  every  other  line  of  American  education,  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  desire 
to  teach  the  children  to  run  before  they  know  how  to  walk  properly.  It  is  a  very 
useful  thing  to  learn  a  certain  substantial  body  of  facts,  which  forms  a  founda- 
tion for  everything  which  comes  after  in  education.  From  a  school  where  there  is 
a  good  teacher,  the  pupils  who  com'e  to  the  colleges  are  apt  to  have  a  love  of  history 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  pursue  their  studies  to  advantage.  Better  no  course 
in  history  than  a  bad  course.  The  closing  speaker  was  Inspector  James  L. 
Hughes,  of  Toronto,  who  urged  the  use  of  the  topical  method  in  secondary 
schools. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  Mathematical  Section  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  convened  in  Sunday-school  room.  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  3  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  July  8th. 

William  A.  Greeson,  Dean  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  presided. 

S.  Weimer,  of  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

James  L.  Patterson,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  read  the  following  paper: 

ECONOMY  IN  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BY    PROFESSOR    JAMES    L.    PATTERSON,    UNION    COLLEGE, 

SCHENECTADY,    N.     Y. 

The  spirit  of  this  age  is  iconoclastic.  Tradition  has  lost  its  power. 
The  fact  that  a  thing  has  been  for  years  past  has  little  weight  in 
determining  whether  it  shall  be  in  years  to  come.  The  utilitarian  and 
disciplinary  value  of  each  branch  of  study  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  under  scrutiny  as  never  before,  and  time-honored  beliefs  are 
ruthlessly  set  aside.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  widening  daily,  new 
studies  are  clamoring  for  recognition,  and  as  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  is  limited,  the  battle  grows  hot  as  to  what  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  by  default,  what  retained,  what  added.     The  attempt 
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to  adjust  our  schedules  to  the  new  requirements  without  sacrificing 
too  far  the  old  has  resulted  in  a  congestion  which  too  often  sacrifices 
thoroughness  for  quantity,  and  substitutes  a  thin  veneer  for  solid  cul- 
ture. 

The  smoke  of  this  conflict  has  obscured  to  some  extent  our  vision 
of  ways  by  which  we  may  escape  from  some  of  the  evils  from  which 
we  suffer.  No  reformer,  however  exuberant  his  fancy,  or  violent  his 
prejudice,  has  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  elementary  branches 
of  mathematics  from  our  curricula,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
V  proposition  would  find  advocates ;  for  although  a  limited  amount  of 
arithmetical  study  would  suffice  for  the  absolute  material  needs  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  yet  that  wider  knowledge  of  number  and 
form  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  any  adequate  conception  of 
^  the  universe  in  which  we  live,  and  the  prerequisite  of  all  scientific 
studies,  requires  the  prolonged  and  thorough  study  of  at  least  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry.  While  it  is  true  that  the  place 
of  mathematics  in  our  educational  system  is  assured,  yet  it  would  be 
folly  indeed  for  us  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  wise  economy  of  time 
and  effort  in  mathematical  instruction  is  demanded  by  this  age.  If 
there  are  wastes  in  subjects  taught  or  in  methods  employed,  justice  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  student, 
demands  that  those  who  stand  before  the  people  as  leaders  should  be 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  reform.  In  recent  years  this 
subject  has  received  much  attention,  and  discussion  has  borne  fruit  in 
many  of  our  best  institutions.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  notwithstanding  the  growing  conviction  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  attention  that  mathematical  studies  receive,  the 
results  are  lamentably  unsatisfactory,  yet  careful  investigation  reveals 
almost  no  effort  to  take  away  the  reproach  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
schools. 

In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  this  subject  there  may  be  little  that 
is  new,  but  that  which  is  old  can  never  become  uninteresting  to  earn- 
est teachers  as  long  as  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  it  should 
be  repeated  because  it  has  not  been  heeded. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  phases  of  the 
question,  illustrating  different  directions  along  which  economy  may  be 
secured. 

It  has  been  said  by  competent  authorities  that  the  average  pupil 
of  fifteen  years  of  age  knows  less  about  arithmetic  than  he  should 
know  at  thirteen.  Judging  from  a  wide  experience  with  boys  from 
our  public  and  private  schools,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statement 
is  correct.  This  waste  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  spent  in 
arithmetical  study  is  still  found  in  most  of  our  schools,  notwithstand- 
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ing  all  that  has  been  recently  said  about  it.     The  changes  demanded 
by  modern  conditions  are : 

1.  More  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  rules. 

2.  The  omission  of  certain  topics. 

3.  The  simplification  of  the  treatment  of  other  topics. 

4.  The  postponement  of  commercial  arithmetic  until  the  pupil  is 
old  enough  to  comprehend  it. 

Facility  and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations  is  secured  only 
by  practice.  This  practice  should  be  continued  throughout  the  arith- 
metical course,  and  may  well  occupy  a  portion  of  almost  every  recita- 
tion period.  It  is  impossible  for  an  instructor  to  supervise  the  tablet 
or  blackboard  work  of  each  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  solution  of  every 
problem  an  exercise  in  rapid  computation,  hence  it  is  essential  that  a 
special  exercise  for  this  purpose  should  be  frequently  given.  If  any 
teacher  supposes  that  his  class  is  proficient  in  multiplication,  let  him 
give  out  a  problem  in  this  operation,  each  factor  having  three  or  four 
figures,  and  call  in  the  papers  after  a  reasonable  time  and  note  the 
result.  By  the  way,  how  many  boys  and  girls  know  by  experience 
that  the  best  way  of  testing  the  result  in  multiplication  is  by  casting 
out  the  nines?  This  thorough  training  in  computation  will  bear  fruit 
all  along  the  mathematical  course  and  in  after  life.  It  will  save  time 
in  the  long  run  a  thousand  fold. 

Among  the  topics  which  may  be  omitted  are  cube  root,  equation  of 
payments,  and  compound  proportion.  The  last  mentioned  topic  has 
not  even  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  retention.  Ordinary  analysis,  or 
the.  so-called  unitary  method,  will  solve  every  problem  given  under 
compound  proportion,  and  no  special  method  is  necessary  nor  desir- 
able either  for  the  sake  of  utility  or  discipline. 

The  simplification  of  the  treatment  of  compound  numbers  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  need  of  today  in  arithmetical  instruction.  This  sub- 
ject as  presented  in  the  great  majority  of  our  text  books  in  use,  and  as 
taught  in  most  of  our  schools  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  as  regards 
the  time  required  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  practical  topic,  but  when  any  mature  person  compares  the  actual 
needs  and  practice  of  daily  life  with  the  treatment  of  this  topic  in 
the  schools,  the  latter  seems  grotesquely  unpractical  and  magnified 
into  proportions  most  absurd.  The  fact  is  that  compound  numbers 
of  more  than  two  or  three  places  are  almost  unknown  even  in  engineer- 
ing. The  following  problem  would  not  attract  special  attention  in 
any  arithmetic:  Reduce  loA.  100  sq.  rds.  5  sq.yds.  6  sq.  ft.  30  sq. 
in.  to  decimal  acres,  and  yet  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most 
common  absurdities  of  our  texts.  A  land  surveyor  employs  two  very 
crude  instruments   the  magnetic  needle  and  the  chain.     He  may  be 
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able  to  obtain  the  area  of  a  field  or  farm  within  a  few  square  rods,  but 
what  of  the  yards,  what  of  the  feet,  what  of  the  inches?  A  compound 
number  containing  acres  and  square  rods  is  common  enough  in  prac- 
tice, so  square  feet  and  square  inches  may  go  together,  but  hardly 
ever  the  whole  series.  The  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  the 
pupil  is  required  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  these  long 
numbers.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  time 
devoted  to  this  topic  in  the  schools  of  this  Empire  state  today  might 
be  reduced  one-half  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  All  that  is 
required  is  the  thorough  memorizing  of  the  tables  in  present  use  with 
practice  in  easy,  chiefly  oral  problems. 

The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  would,  after  a  few  years  of  con- 
fusion, be  a  happy  solution  of  the  question  we  are  considering.  What 
more  fitting  gift  could  thd'  nineteenth  present  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury than  such  a  boon  to  the  commercial  and  educational  worlds? 
While  we  work  and  wait  for  such  a  consummation,  let  us  make  the^ 
best  of  existing  conditions. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  other  topics  in  detail,  but 
every  competent  teacher,  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  inde- 
pendence of  traditions  and  text-books,  will  be  able  to  reduce  to  the 
needs  of  actual  life  and  future  mathematical  study,  many  topics  which 
are  now  treated  from  a  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  a  treatment 
which  had  its  origin  years  ago,  before  algebra  and  geometry  with 
their  superior  disciplinary  powers  were  found,  in  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  masses. 

The  elements  of  percentage  and  interest  may  be  understood  by  the 
pupil  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  may  be  thoroughly  taught,  but  most 
of  the  commercial  applications,  such  as  bank  discount,  commission, 
insurance,  taxes,  duties,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  more  important 
business  forms  with  which  every  young  person  should  be  familiar,  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  of  this  age,  and. I  should 
strongly  urge  that  their  consideration  be  postponed  to  the  final  year 
of  the  high  or  secondary  school  course,  when  one  or  two  hours  per 
week  for  a  short  term  would  be  sufficient  for  their  mastery. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  at  length  of  algebra,  but  I  wish  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  fitting  schools. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  students  in  college  who  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  analytic  geometry  and  calculus,  yet  lack  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  fractional  exponents,  surds,  and  quadratic  equations. 
They  may  have  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  a  somewhat  complex 
radical  form,  but  the  reduction  to  a  simple  form  gives  trouble.  In 
analytic  geometry  and  in  the  theory  of  equations  we  meet  students 
constantly  who  have  not  mastered  quadratics.     No  student  should 
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be  passed  in  this  subject  in  the  fitting  school  who  is  not  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  solution  of  equations  by  factoring,  and  in  the  solution  of 
quadratics  by  the  formula  resulting  from  the  solution  of  the  general 
quadratic  ax^-^bx-^-c^O^  and  the  condition  for  equal  roots  is  of  prime 
importance. 

As  to  the  forms  ax^-\'bx^c^  and  x^-\'Px=q^  which  are  found  in  so 
many  American  text  books,  I  should  enter  a  very  emphatic  protest. 
The  form  ax'^'\'bx-\-c^  is  the  form  of  the  quadratic  quantic.  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  best  form  for  elementary  work,  it  is  the  only  form 
for  advanced  work  until  we  require  the  binomial  form  in  the  higher 
equation  theory.  The  solution  of  quadratics  by  completing  the  square 
is  only  a  beginner's  method,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  learn  more  than  one  method  of  completing  the  square.  Let 
me  repeat,  quadratics  should  be  solved  byjactoring  if  the  factors 
readily  determined,  otherwise  by  the  formula  .t~( — b^±b^ 
Determining  roots  by  inspection  and  by  trials  are  also  profitable 
cises.  My  suggestion  then  is  that  in  teaching  elementary  algebra 
the  future  needs  of  the  pupil  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  so  that  in 
advanced  work  time  may  not  be  spent  in  doing  what  the  fitting  school 
should  have  done,  or  in  undoing  what  the  fitting  school  has  done 
badly. 

Leaving  now  this  simple  phase  of  our  subject,  let  us  consider  what 
method  of  presenting  mathematical  subjects  to  our  classes  will  most 
efficiently  and  economically  minister  to  the  development  of  a  well- 
trained  mind.  It  is  common  criticism  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
does  not  fit  a  person  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  because  in  mathe- 
matics the  data  are  definite,  and  a  logical  claim  of  reasoning  con- 
ducts from  premise  to  conclusion,  and  no  exceptions  are  found ;  while 
in  actual  life  the  data  are  seldom  definite,  many  modifying  influences 
must  be  considered,  and  a  judgment  reached  by  a  nice  balancing  of 
probabilities.  The  person  who  reasons  in  this  way  has  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  modern  theory  of  mathematical  instruction  as  it  is 
understood  and  practiced  by  our  best  teachers.  In  the  hands  of  these 
teachers  mathematics  does  present  facts  which  are  useful,  it  does  culti- 
vate concentration,  it  does  train  the  mind  in  exact  demonstration  and 
logical  proof,  but  it  also  cultivates  the  power  to  examine  a  question 
from  various  standpoints,  to  take  into  consideration  various  modifying 
conditions,  to  choose  the  most  simple  and  direct  from  a  variety  of 
methods,  and  thus  it  does  fit  one  for  solving  the  problems  of  life.  But 
how  shall  this  result  be  accomplished?  It  cannot  be  reached  at  all, 
or  only  by  an  enormous  waste  of  time,  by  attempting  to  compel  the 
student  to  reproduce  the  demonstrations  and  solutions  of  the  text- 
book, which  is  at  best  little  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  memory.     A 
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few  useful  facts  may  be  learned  in  this  way,  but  that  is  all.  The  rea- 
soning powers  are  not  developed,  the  judgment  is  not  exercised,  and 
self-reliance  is  not  inculcated.  Such  methods  do  not  fit  our  youth  for 
the  battle  of  life,  and  time  thus  spent  is  largely  wasted.  And  yet  the 
text-book  has  its  place,  and  its  use  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  intel- 
lectual imbecility.  But  its  office  is  not  to  tell  the  student  that  which 
he  may  find  out  for  himself,  nor  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  duty 
of  directing  the  investigations  of  the  student.  Its  office  is  to  present 
a  systematic  development  of  the  subject  for  reference  and  review,  and 
to  furnish  in  a  convenient  form  problems  from  which  the  teacher  may 
make  a  suitable  selection  for  each  pupil  to  solve.  We  may  lay  down  this 
principle  as  fundamental:  New  topics  should  be  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  the  class-room  rather  than  the  study  hour.  In  other 
words  each  new  topic  should  be  discussed  in  the  class-room  before  it 
is  made  the  subject  of  private  text-book  study  by  the  pupil.  Upon 
the  nature  of  this  discussion  the  whole  question  hinges,  and  here  the 
true  teacher  'is  revealed.  College  professors  who  teach  the  required 
subjects  of  the  college  course  frequently  lecture  before  the  class, 
explaining  each  point  and  illustrating  every  principle  by  working  out 
examples.  The  day  following  the  student  is  expected  to  answer  the 
questions  which  the  professor  had  answered  the  day  before,  and  which 
are  also  answered  in  the  text-book,  and  to  work  out  problems  like 
those  solved  by  the  instructor  at  the  previous  recitation,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  not  a  few  secondary  teachers  follow  this  bad  example. 
When  this  method  is  compared  with  that  which  consists  in  assigning  a 
lesson  in  the  text-book,  and  hearing  the  student  recite  on  it  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  latter  method  becomes  quite  respectable.  A  student 
may  get  some  valuable  training  from  his  study  of  the  text,  but  in  ele- 
mentary work  the  lecture  method  has  scarcely  a  redeeming  feature, 
except  that  it  matters  little  whether  a  class  numbers  twenty  or  200. 
Handling  large  classes  is  a  kind  of  economy,  but  not  the  kind  that 
this  paper  advocates. 

In  the  discussion  which  introduces  a  topic  to  a  class  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  connect  it  in  a  simple  and  natural  way  with  some- 
thing that  has  gone  before,  either  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil.  The  youngest  child  of  school  age  knows  what  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  an  apple  is,  as  a  matter  of  experience.  Such  ele- 
mentary knowledge  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  development  of  the 
subject  of  fractions  in  which  the  chief  agents  are  an  interested  child, 
a  few  apples,  a  knife,  and  a  teacher  who  knows  when  to  keep  silent. 
It  is  an  educational  crime  to  tell  a  boy  or  girl  why  f =J  or  2j=|. 
When  difficult  topics  are  introduced  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary 
to  ask  leading  questions,  or  at  times  to  answer  a  question  outright. 
38 
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So  much  has  been  said  recently  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
method  outlined  here  (which  has  been  called  the  laboratory  method) 
in  elementary  geometry,  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  remark  that  many  teachers  who 
do  not  feel  competent  to  conduct  the  work  without  a  text-book,  or 
who  are  laboring  under  unfavorable  conditions,  are  obtaining  excel- 
lent results  with  the  more  earnest  students  in  their  classes,  while  the 
indolent  and  indifferent  are  compelled  to  con  the  text  as  of  yore.  But 
in  the  ideal  method  no  text-book  is  used. 

In  the  required  work  in  college  the  same  method  may  be  employed 
with  still  greater  efficiency  than  in  the  more  elementary  subjects. 

If  an  instructor  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  method, 
whether  in  school  or  college,  whether  classes  are  large  or  small,  he 
will  find  the  opportunity  to  put  it  to  a  test  to  the  delight  and  profit  of 
the  earnest  workers  in  every  class 

In  the  application  of  this  method  the  time  spent  with  the  teacher 
is  all  important.  In  the  lower  grades  long  study  hours  ate  practically 
wasted.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  secondary  course,  the 
quiet  study  hour  becomes  of  greater  relative  value.  In  many  of  our 
secondary  programmes  the  recitation  time  allowed  to  plane  geometry 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  best  development  of  the  pupil.  It  is  not  a 
wise  economy  to  curtail  here.  A  four-year  programme  for  secondary 
schools  based  upon  the  supposition  that  elementary  algebra  and  geo- 
metry require  the  same  relative  proportion  of  study  and  recitation 
periods  as  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mis- 
take. If  time  must  be  taken  from  mathematics  and  given  to  music 
and  drawing  and  science,  let  it  be  taken  from  the  study  and  not  from 
the  recitation  periods. 

We  do  not  claim  for  this  method  a  saving  of  recitation  time,  but 
there  is  a  decided  economy  in  the  study  period.  And,  more  important 
still,  while  under  the  old  system  the  study  hour  is  often  a  period  of 
blind  groping  and  discouraging  failure,  resulting  in  disgust  for  study 
and  in  dawdling  habits,  under  the  new  method  this  period  becomes . 
full  of  interest  and  intelligent  effort,  because  of  the  previous  discus- 
sion in  the  class-room. 

But  the  strongest  argument  for  this  method  is  that  it  teaches  the 
pupil  how  to  think,  it  trains  the  reasoning  powers,  it  exercises  the 
judgment,  it  cultivates  self-reliance,  and  gives  the  pupil  command  of 
his  faculties.  And  all  this  is  accomplished  with  that  interest  and 
sense  of  growing  power  which  are  essential  to  the  best  education. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Topics  grouped  under  the  following  heads  were  discussed:  (i)  Arithmetic 
in  secondary  schools;  can  it  be  dispensed  with?  If  not,  how  much  time  should 
be  given  to  it  and  in  what  year?  (2)  In  what  order  should  the  subjects  in  algebra 
be  introduced?  (3)  When  and  how  should  negative  exponents  be  taught  to  begin- 
ners in  algebra?  (4)  The  treatment  of  factoring  so  as  to  include  the  solution  of 
equations.  (5)  Should  algebra  and  geometry  be  taught  contemporaneously  or 
consecutively?  or,  in  general,  what  is  the  best  arrangement  of  a  course  in  algebra 
and  geometry?  (6)  Should  solid  geometry  be  included  in  the  courses  leading  to 
college? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morton  Jones,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  discussion  was 
limited  to  five  minutes  each.  Mr.  Jones  then  opened  the  discussion  on  arithmetic 
in  the  high-school  course,  arguing  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  aliquot  parts. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Avery,  of  South  Dakota,  contended  that  all  problems  in  .arithme- 
tic should  first  be  solved  mentally. 

Dr.  Frederick  Monteser,  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  City,  thought 
that  teachers  have  a  false  idea  of  utility.  He  objected  to  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
rapid  addition,  for  instance.  Common  schools  have  no  business  to  educate 
specialists;  should  simply  develop  the  mind.  He  would  have  arithmetic  in  the 
high  school,  but  would  show  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  mathematical  study. 

Professor  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  of  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  disap- 
proved of  the  idea  that  number  or  arithmetic  should  precede  geometrical  concepts. 
Pupils  should  be  early  introduced  to  geometrical  form,  as  the  idea  of  number  can 
thus  be  better  understood  through  form. 

Charles  J.  Capen,  of  Boston  Latin  School,  argued  that  objective  geometry 
should  be  first  introduced  to  the  children.  The  speaker  asked  for  information 
concerning.a  text-book  for  such  instruction.  He  would  like  to  see  such  a  book 
written.  The  speaker  outlined  the  plan  of  work  in  vogue  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  whereby  the  subject  of  geometry  is  presented  in  this  way. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lavers,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  thought  children  were  not  mature  enough 
before  they  reached  the  high  school  to  understand  fully  some  branches  of  arith- 
metic. He  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  should  not 
be  studied  until  the  pupil  has  had  both  algebra  and  geometry.  The  arithmetic 
should  not  be  completed  until  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Shiller,  of  Michigan,  would  like  to  get  an  expression  of  the  teachers  on 
the  question  of  cutting  down  the  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  of  introducing  algebra  and  objective  geometry.  In  his  school  they 
have  arithmetic  in  the  high-school  course,  and  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade  of 
the  grammar  school.  In  response  to  the  question  it  was  discovered  that  twenty 
schools  were  here  represented  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school,  twenty-four  schools  in  which  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  last 
year  of  the  high-school  course,  and  twelve  schools  in  which  it  was  taught  both  in 
the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  high-school  course.  In  seventeen  schools  no 
arithmetic  was  taught  as  a  special  study  in  the  high  schools. 
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Mr.  Edgar  H.  Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  thought  the  meeting  should 
come  to  some  practical  conclusion  and  suggested  the  following  motion:  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that,  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  grammar  schools 
only  the  five  fundamental  subjects  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  whole  numbers,  and  simple  fractions,  and  decimals,  should  be  taught 
before  the  subjects  of  elementary  algebra  and  objective  geometry  should  be 
taken  up. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  negative  exponents,  Mr.  Nichols  expressed  the 
opinion  that  complicated  problems  involving  negative  exponents,  should  be  left 
out  of  an  elementary  course  in  algebra ;  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  that  the 
negative  exponent  is  simply  another  way  of  indicating  division,  for  instance 
that  3a — 2  should  be  read  "divide  3  by  a*."  Negative  exponents  should  be 
avoided  in  practice  almost  wholly,  because  unnecessary. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lavers. — The  presentation  of  mathematical  subjects  should  first  be 
inductive,  and  further  on,  when  the  logical  faculty  is  developed  more  fully,  de- 
ductive methods  should  be  followed,  so  demonstrative  geometry  should  come  later 
in  the  course.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  since  President  Eliot  has  enriched  the 
grammar-school  course  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  taxed  beyond  mortal  endur- 
ance. Too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  few  pupils  who  go  from  the  high 
school  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  enough  to  the  many  who  find 
in  the  high  schools  their  finishing  school. 

Mr.  Bowen,  of  Kansas. — In  his  state  the  high  schools  followed  a  plan  by 
which  the  subjects  of  geometry  and  algebra  were  alternated,  taking  a  half-year 
in  each  for  the  first  two  years.  But  the  plan  did  not  prove  a  success  and  was 
abandoned. 

Mr.  James  L.  Patterson  thought  the  University  of  Chicago  had  the  right 
plan,  in  which  a  lesson  was  given  every  day  in  geometry  until  the  subject  was 
completed.     Algebra  was  taken  up  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Wisconsin,  asked  what  was  meant  by  literal  work  in  arithme- 
tic to  which  Professor  Patterson  responded  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  one, 
and  the  pupil  should  early  be  taught  to  use  symbols  and  to  generalize. 

Mr.  Lavers  thought  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  teach  generalization  too  soon 
before  the  children  were  able  to  follow  such  lines  of  thought. 
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The  Round  Table  convened  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  8th,  2:30  p.  m.,  with 
Principal  F.  L.  Bliss,  High  School.  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  chair. 

G.  F.  Jewett,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  to  have  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
topic,  "  To  What  Extent  Should  Promotions  be  Allowed  in  One  Department  with 
Failures  in  Another?  "  In  Mr.  Jewett's  absence  the  chairman  announced  as  the 
topic,  "  What  Should  be  Done  to  Supervise  the  Work  of  Individual  Students  in  a 
Large  High  School?  "  He  furthermore  expressed  a  desire  that  the  gathering 
might  take  the  character  of  an  experience  meeting,  and  that  the  discussion  might 
be  as  free  and  informal  as  possible.  The  expectation  of  those  present  to  hear  the 
former  subject  discussed  shaped  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  remarks 
made.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Principal  William  H.  Smiley,  High  School 
District  No.  One,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Smiley. — There  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length  of  the  importance  of  this 
question.  The  claims  of  the  students  to  individual  attention  in  every  grade  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  college  have  received  such  full  discussion  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  that  we  probably  meet  this  afternoon  more  sensitive  to  our 
duty  to  him  than  we  have  ever  been.  Our  chairman  has  asked  that  we  speak 
from  personal  experience  and  I  shall  heed  this  suggestion,  speaking  for  a  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  800  boys  and  girls. 

A  principal  feels  at  times  with  tremendous  force  his  lack  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  those  under  his  charge,  but  he  probably  never  feels  it  so  keenly  as 
when  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  members  of  his  entering  class.  Then,  of  all 
times,  he  longs  for  omniscience;  yet,  at  this  time,  when  fullness  of  knowledge 
would  avail  himso  much  in  giving  guidance  and  counsel,  is  his  knowledge 
scantiest.  If  wise,  however,  with  all  the  adminstrative  ability  he  may  possess, 
he  plans  to  make  good  the  deficiency  he  feels  so  keenly. 

In  our  school  district,  the  relation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  grammar 
schools  is  close  and  confidential.  Superintendent  Gove,  the  twelve  or  more 
principals  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  the  principals  of  the  two  high 
schools,  meet  in  conference  on  questions  of  mutual  interest  once  in  two  weeks 
throughout  the  year.  I  know  the  teachers  from  whom  my  students  come,  pro- 
moted to  the  high  school  on  the  certificate  of  their  principal.  For  several  years 
the  principals  have  furnished  me  a  more  or  less  detailed  account,  made  out  either 
by  the  principal  himself  or  by  his  eighth-grade  teachers,  of  each  pupil  entering  the 
high  school.  These  reports  give  reasonably  full  account  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  individual,  of  marked  capacity  or  incapacity  in  special  subjects, 
as  shown  by  his  previous  school  history,  sometimes  something  of  his  home  sur- 
roundings, and  now  and  then  something  of  the  influences  affecting  him  outside 
of  home  and  school.  This  may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  little  inquisitorial,  but 
whether  it  be  so  or  not  depends  on  the  use  made  of  the  information.  SuflSce  to 
say  that  such  information  has  often  proven  of  inestimable  value,  making  possible 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  extraordinary  conduct  of  a  student  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings; his  act,  against  this  clear  background  of  his  past,  appearing  much 
oftener  to  his  advantage  than  to  his  disadvantage.  In  no  case  is  a  student's 
high  school  future  made  for  him  by  his  past  record. 

That  each  student  may  be  brought  into  close  personal  relationship  with  some 
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one  teacher  of  the  corps,  our  sixteen  schoolrooms,  each  seating  about  forty-five 
pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior  class-room,  which  seats  one  hundred, 
are  assigned  to  individual  teachers  and  are  known  as  their  rooms.  The  teacher, 
so  far  as  the  programme  makes  it  possible,  instructs  the  pupils  assigned  to  his 
room  in  some  one  subject  in  order  to  facilitate  his  acquaint&nce  with  them.  He 
is  expected  to  know  them  intimately.  He  has  personal  oversight  of  their 
monthly  records  in  scholarship  in  all  studies  and  in  deportment,  and  gives 
reproof  or  praise  as  he  may  think  wise.  He  prods  the  lazy,  gives  encouragement 
to  the  slow,  holds  in  check  the  too  ambitious,  and  tries  to  secure  willing 
loyalty  to  necessary  school  requirements.  In  short,  he  makes  his  own  character 
count  for  all  it  may  by  close  contact  with  his  little  group,  and  he  is  able  to  give 
exact  information  to  principal  and  teacher  if  need  arises.  He  calls  them  to  order 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  dismisses  them  before  the  lunch  hour  and  at 
night.  He  is  required  to  be  in  his  room  twenty  minutes  before  school  opens;  he 
often  remains  after  school  hours  to  give  suggestions  or  help  to  those  who  may 
desire  it.  One  morning  in  the  week  he  uses  as  he  sees  fit  the  time  devoted  on 
other  mornings  to  opening  exercises  in  which  the  whole  school  unites.  How  the 
time  is  used  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  his  own  interests.  He 
may  desire  it  for  the  discussion  of  some  current  topic  to  which  he  has  invited 
individual  students  to  contribute;  in  the  main  he  strives  to  so  use  this  time  as  to 
get  in  touch  with  his  pupils  on  a  common  footing  of  mutual  interest  in  subjects 
that  lie  outside  the  ordinary  school  routine,  that  both  may  feel  at  one  in  a  society 
more  comprehensive  than  the  school. 

That  I  may  be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  turn  to  the  record  of  any  pupil, 
I  have  printed  slips  for  all,  arranged  by  rooms  in  alphabetical  order,  and  kept  in 
a  drawer  of  my  office  desk.  On  these  the  teachers  enter  at  the  close  of  each 
school  month  a  pupil's  standing  in  each  study,  his  absence,  his  tardiness,  and 
his  deportment.  At  one  end  of  the  slip  is  space  for  any  notes  I  may  desire 
to  make  of  interviews  with  him,  or  with  his  home.  The  monthly  reports  sent  to 
parents  are  copied  by  the  room  teachers  from  these  office  slips.  I  find  them  of 
great  assistance  in  fixing  the  names  of  the  entering  class.  I  take  the  slips  of  a 
room  to  any  class  I  may  desire  to  visit,  and  as  the  teacher  calls  upgn  pupils  I 
turn  to  the  corresponding  slip,  making  any  mental  note  for  purposes  of  associa- 
tion that  I  may  please,  and  I  find  in  a  few  weeks  I  have  fixed  firmly  the  names 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class.  No  amount  of  time  spent  in  learning  to  call  a 
pupil  by  his  name  can  be  wasted.  He  often  assumes  that  your  knowledge 
extends  much  farther  than  it  does.  But  this  assumption  on  his  part  at  times 
solves  great  difficulties  for  you. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  our  weekly  teacher's  meeting  is  the  dis  • 
covery  of  those  neglecting  work  in  several  subjects,  or  making  petty  trouble  for 
several  teachers.  Prompt  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  home  usually  brings 
prompt  improvement.  We  hear  frequent  charges  against  the  home,  but  my 
experience  in  securing  helpful  co-operation  when  a  business-like  statement  of 
facts  is  courteously  presented  discredits  the  stock  assertion  about  its  lack  of 
interest.  The  home  often  apologizes  for  its  lack  of  power,  but  I  have  never  found 
it  unwilling  to  apply  all  that  it  possessed. 

But  I  believe  the  principal's  power  for  personal  supervision  is  rendered 
vastly  more  efficient  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  meet  his  school  in  one  body.  A 
few  words  in  the  assembly-room  may  strike  home  with  telling  effect.  The  mass 
approves  them  and  shows  that  it  approves  them.  The  sentiment  of  the  mass 
sweeps  the  individual  before  it.     Words  that,  coming  from  the  principal,  merely 
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as  principal,  would  hardly  reach  the  individual  to  whom  they  apply,  when  backed 
by  the  forceful  silence  of  school  approval  sometimes  carry  instant  conviction  to 
individual  hearts.  In  the  assembly-room  the  brain  and  heart,  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  various  school  years,  various  classes,  various  social  surrounding  are 
co-ordinated  and  unified  in  the  public  opinion  of  school  society.  By  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  working  through  the  natural  student 
leaders  of  school  society,  this  opinion  may  be  made  very  high.  The  highest 
ideal  we  teachers  need  have  is  that  this  school  opinion  may  unite  in  support  of 
our  ideals  of  character  and  scholarship.  There  is  no  supervision  that  equals  this 
in  its  power  with  individuals. 

Principal  O.  D.  Robinson,  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. — The  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  supervision,  I  suspect,  are  very  general  in  their  char- 
acter, and  the  remedies  for  them  must  be  pretty  much  the  same  the  country  over. 
Our  school  is  organized  so  far  as  possible  on  the  department  plan.  Teachers 
are  obliged  to  have  some  charge  of  study  halls  in  addition  to  their  regular  hours 
of  teaching.  Our  study  halls  seat  about  120  pupils,  and  questions  affecting  indi- 
vidual deficiencies  are  raised  in  our  teachers'  meetings  in  much  the  same  way 
as  described  by  Mr.  Smiley.  We  have,  however,  a  printed  form  for  convenience 
in  calling  promptly  to  the  attention  of  parents  any  and  all  delinquencies.  I  find 
parents  pretty  uniformly  desirous  that  their  children  use  all  diligence  about  their 
work,  and  I  frequently  get  great  assistance.  If  I  find  that  a  parent  takes  a  great 
interest,  then  I  say  to  him,  "  If  you  desire,  your  son  may  bring  you  a  weekly 
report  of  his  work.*'  The  result  usually  is  that  I  get  prompt  support  from  the 
home.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  always  communicate  with  the  father  at  his 
place  of  business,  rather  than  with  the  mother.  But  my  most  troublesome  case 
is  that  of  the  pupil  who  dangles  along  for  several  months  till  he  is  hopelessly 
behind.  Then  what  can  be  done  with  him?  My  way  of  settling  such  a  case 
is  to  have  him  drop  one  or  two  studies,  that  he  may  save  himself  in  others. 
This  of  course  burdens  him  with  conditions  which  must  be  made  up  before 
graduation.  Though  we  lay  much  stress  on  the  notion  of  graduation,  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  not  the  most  important  consideration  for  the  boy.  If  I  can  get 
him  to  work  in  any  one  subject,  I  make  a  better  man  of  him.  If  I  can  keep 
him  at  work  for  a  year  or  two  I  do  my  duty  by  him,  though  he  may  not  gradu- 
ate.    I  would  not  keep  him  back  for  failure  in  a  single  study. 

Principal  Edward  L.  Harris,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — I 
need  to  preface  what  I  may  say  by  the  statement  that  I  am  obliged  to  carry  on 
what  might  be  termed  a  double-headed  high  school,  or  two  high  schools  of  800 
pupils  each,  conducted  for  five  hours  in  successive  sessions.  The  difficulties  of 
supervision  are  of  course  doubled,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  regula- 
tion from  the  Board  of  Education  that  relieves  us  a  good  deal.  We  now  have  the 
power  to  send  back  to  the  grammar  school  any  pupil  who,  after  reasonable  trial, 
is  found  to  be  unable  to  carry  the  work  of  the  high  school.  But  in  spite  of  its 
exercise  we  still  had  failures,  especially  in  mathematics  and  language.  So  we 
tried  a  plan  which  in  mathematics  has  worked  excellently,  but  in  language  not 
so  well.  I  formed  extra  classes  for  those  failing  and  put  them  back  at  the 
beginning,  and  in  this  way  saved  about  40  per  cent,  of  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  absolute  failures. 

Principal  Robinson. — When  you  exercise  the  authority  of  returning  pupils 
to  the  grammar  school,  do  you  not  in  reality  drive  them  out  of  school?  I  would 
also  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  many  high  schools  are  in  a  position 
to  secure  extra  teachers  for  such  ideal  classes  as  Principal  Harris  describes. 
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Principal  Harris. — About  one-half  of  those  sent  back  continued  in  school. 
Arrangement  was  carefully  made  that  they  might  repeat  their  work  in  other 
grammar  schools  than   those  originally  attended. 

^  Principal  Allen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — We  have  tried  this  plan  of  returning 
pupils  to  the  grammar  grade,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  method  is  a 
failure,  for  when  you  say  "Go  back,"  you  may  as  well  say,  "Out  of  school!  ** 
But  our  trouble  is  not  simply  in  the  first  year,  it  recurs  in  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth.  •  We  have,  however,  made  the  rule  that  no  pupil  may  enter  the  grad- 
uating class  with  conditions  hanging  over  him.  But  our  governing  principle  is 
to  give  a  student  such  work  as  he  has  capacity  to  do,  for  such  time  as  he  may 
stay. 

Frank  D.  Bovnton,  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Allen  with  regard  to  pupils  allowed  to  pass  along  from  one  grade  to  the  next,  if 
he  would  make  any  difference  in  the  matter  of  succession  of  studies.  For  exam- 
ple, could  a  pupil  who  had  not  completed  algebra  in  the  first  year  continue  geom- 
etry in  the  second?  If  his  father  should  make  such  a  request  would  it  be 
granted? 

Mr.  Allen. — We  should  allow  him  to  go  on  with  geometry. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Our  practice  would  agree  with  Mr.  Allen's. 

Mr.  Boynton. — Suppose  the  father  should  say,  "  I  wish  my  boy  to  study 
algebra,  but  not  Latin."     Could  that  also  be  granted? 

Mr.  Robinson. — The  case  is  a  rare  one;  but  I  presume  I  should  say  "Yes." 
I  never  make  any  quarrel  with  the  home  over  questions  of  this  sort.  After  a  boy 
has  proven  his  incapacity  in  one  line,  I  say,  "Go  on  in  other  things."  If  the 
parent  insists,  I  believe  the  courts  have  decided  that  he  has  a  right  to  any 
instruction  the  school  offers,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  and  without  detriment  to  the  other  students. 

Principal  John  Mickleborougii,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — With 
us  a  boy  must  attain  an  average  of  70  per  cent  in  each  study  before  advancing 
to  the  next  grade.  I  ought  to  state,  however,  that  we  have  a  system  of  semi- 
annual promotions,  so  that  a  boy  is  not  seriously  injured  by  being  obliged  to 
repeat  five  months*  work.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  high  school  is  for  the  boy, 
and  that  our  chief  duty  lies  in  seeing  that  he  gets  all  he  possibly  can  out  of  it, 
and  that  no  mechanism  of  our  devising  should  work  to  his  injury.  I  have  a  school 
of  1,000  boys,  and  my  method  of  dealing  with  lapses  from  duty  is  this:  When 
a  boy  is  reported  by  a  teacher  as  delinquent  in  work,  I  at  once  send  my  steno- 
grapher about  to  all  his  teachers,  and  the  matter  thus  obtained  I  make  the  basis 
of  a  full  statement  to  the  boy's  father.  In  conclusion  I  say  to  him,  "  Your  son's 
education  is  a  most  important  part  of  your  life  work.  Your  support  is  desired 
now."  I  find  no  refusal  of  co-operation  to  appeals  made  on  this  basis.  The  plan 
suggested  by  the  first  speaker,  of  securing  statements  from  former  teachers  would 
avail  me  little.  My  boys  come  from  too  varied  sources,  I  have  little  knowledge 
of  their  teachers,  and  in  any  case  I  prefer  to  let  the  boys  write  their  own  high- 
school  records  on  clean  sheets. 

Principal  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Our  system  is  a  rigid  one  in  the  matter  of  promotions.  Yet  I  believe  with  previ- 
ous speakers  that  too  great  regard  for  mechanical  requirements  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  work  injury  to  the  individual.     It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  individual 
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gets  all  the  good  that  the  school  can  yield  him.  We  do  not,  however,  promote 
from  a  grade  till  all  the  studies  of  that  grade  are  completed.  We  consequently  find 
that  in  most  cases  conditions  are  made  up  during  the  summer.  We  have  another 
provision  which  we  have  found  helpful,  namely,  that  a  student  making  less 
than  50  per  cent  in  a  study  must  repeat  the  study.  We  are  enabled  without 
difficulty  to  have  pupils  repeat  studies  because  the  school  is  large;  there  are 
many  divisions,  and  therefore  this  work  of  conditional  pupils  may  be  made  to  fit 
in  without  detriment  to  the  regular  work.  To  spur  on  delinquents  from  moqth  to 
month,  I  have  what  I  call  a  delinquent  re^ster;  I  take  it  about  to  each  teacher 
at  the  end  of  each  school  month,  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  monthly  payday, 
that  accounts  of  pupils  and  teachers  may  be  squared  at  the  same  time,  and  get 
the  names  of  all  pupils  falling  below  70  per  cent.  Then  I  sit  down  and  with  a 
blank  provided  for  the  purpose  send  this  record  of  failure  to  the  father^s  business 
address. 

Principal  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  B.  M.  C,  Durfec  High  School,  Fall  River, 
Mass. — We  offer  five  courses  of  study  each  of  four  years ;  we  also  have  a  general 
course  made  up  largely  of  electives.  We  have  two  kinds  of  pupils,  most  of  them 
regular,  a  few  irregular,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  unclassified.  Pupils 
may  become  unclassified  on  grounds  of  health,  or  because  engaged  in  work  after- 
noons and  evenings.  There  are  very  few  of  this  class,  perhaps  twenty-five  in  a 
school  numbering  575.  All  others  are  required  to  have  sixteen  prepared  hours  of 
work  each  week.  For  promotion,  our  standing  requires  an  average  of  70  per 
cent. ;  a  student  may  fall  as  low  as  30  or  40  per  cent  in  a  study,  if  he  can  do 
well  enough  in  other  studies  to  bring  his  average  to  70  per  cent.  This  year 
fifty-three  failed  to  get  the  required  average,  but  on  vote  of  the  faculty  twenty- 
three  were  promoted  conditionally;  thirty  failed  to  pass. 

Principal  O.  S.  Westcott,  North  Division  High  School,  Chicago,  111. — Do  I 
understand  correctly  that  a  student  can  pass  in  a  study  on  an  average  of  30  or  40 
per  cent? 

Principal  Ramsay. — Such  is  the  case.  We  have  a  blank  for  communication 
with  the  home,  and  this  is  furnished  to  teachers,  who  may  send  it  (o  the  home  on 
receiving  the  principal's  approval.  We  make  but  two  regular  reports,  at  the 
mid-year,  and  in  June.  We,  however,  give  the  whole  school  a  lating  at  the  end 
of  five  weeks,  at  which  time  pupils  may  be  sent  back,  another  lating  at  the  end 
of  ten  weeks,  and  also  at  twenty.  A  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  senior  class 
until  all  conditions  have  been  removed.  I  desire  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the 
matter  of  supervision  of  study  periods.  No  work  of  the  student  is  more  import- 
ant than  this,  and  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  done.  I  would  have  the  room  carpeted  that  there  may  be  absolute  quiet; 
I  would  have  its  walls  suggest  its  purpose  by  their  decorations.  Its  pictures,  its 
statues,  should  recall  much  that  is  notable  in  the  history  and  literature  of  past 
and  present.  Its  order  should  be  absolute,  and  the  spirit  of  the  place  should  be 
such  as  to  secure  willing  obedience  to  this  requirement.  If  we  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  custom  of  two  sessions,  there  will  be  even  greater  need  of  atten- 
tion to  this  portion  of  school  work.  I  shall  not  like  the  change,  but  the  rather 
lax  control  of  parents  over  students,  and  other  unfortunate  conditions  of  the 
present,  seem  to  make  such  a  return  a  necessity. 

Principal  Edgar  F.  Downs,  High  School,  District  17,  Denver,  Colo. — We  are 
fortunate  in  having  secured  a  room  very  much  of  the  character  described  by  Prin- 
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cipal  Ramsay.  We  provide  for  careful,  helpful  supervision,  even  to  late  hours  of 
the  afternoon.  Our  reference  library  is  here,  and  students  receive  methodical  in- 
struction in  its  use.  In  the  matter  of  individual  supervision,  so  far  as  this  side  of 
the  work  is  concerned,  we  believe  we  are  in  a  fortunate  situation.  We  use  words 
rather  than  percentages  for  classifying  pupils,  and  at .  the  end  of  the  first  four 
weeks,  pupils  are  recorded  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor;  we  have  no  regular  time 
for  sending  reports  to  the  home,  believing  that  the  element  of  surprise  in  receiv- 
ing an  unexpected  report  is  not  without  its  value. 

Principal  H.  H.  Holmes,  Moberly,  Mo. — A  point  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  this  discussion  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  grading  of  pupils  depends  upon  the  grader.  A  most  important  part  of  a 
principal's  work  is  to  discover  the  personal  equation  of  his  teachers  in  the  matter 
of  grading  above  or  below  a  given  standard.  A  point  I  would  make  about  the 
care  of  a  study-room  is  this,  that  it  should  be  supervised  by  one  having  nothing 
else  to  do.  There  is  no  more  important  work  than  this  done  by  the  school,  and 
it  should  be  done  by  the  strongest  teachers  and  those  who  will  do  it  with  under- 
standing and  faithfulness.  As  regards  promotions,  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  made  so  long  as  a  student  is  delinquent  in  a  single  study.  No  matter  if  he  be 
delinquent  in  but  a  single  study,  let  him  sit  in  the  lower  grade ;  promote  him 
and  he  will  be  careless  about  the  old  study.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
grading  students  by  the  words,  fair,  excellent,  and  so  forth.  In  spite  of  you  they 
will  resolve  the  words  into  percentages  for  their  own  purposes;  it  is  just  as  well 
to  let  them  have  their  full  record.  Again,  the  word  fair  might  apply  to  one  pupil 
who  is  promoted,  and  to  another  who  is  not  promoted;  it  therefore  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  as  great  objections,  in  the  matter  of  fine  distinctions  to  the  use  of 
words  as  to  the  use  of  figures. 

A.  R.  Hardiston,  Hobart,  Ind. — The  marking  system  often  does -great  injus- 
tice to  students,  through  failure  to  make  a  proper  discount  for  absences.  In  some 
schools  a  student  who  is  present  but  a  single  day,  and  makes  a  perfect  recitation, 
receives  lOO  as  his  average  for  the  month,  though  absent  the  other  nineteen 
days,  whereas  his  proper  mark  is  but  5  per  cent,  till  the  work  of  the  nineteen 
days  has  been  properly  made  up.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  possibility  of 
making  up  conditions  by  work  during  the  summer.  In  the  main  I  believe  that 
such  work  is  poorly  done,  and  I  should  not  encourage  it. 

Principal  O.  S.  Westcott. — The  difficulty  suggested  as  to  doubtful  meaning  of 
words  used  in  expressing  grades  could  not  arise  under  the  Chicago  system.  But 
in  case  of  a  pupil's  falling  below  75,  his  exact  standings  are  sent  to  his  parents. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  usual  character  of  summer  work;  yet,  for  a 
few,  a  good  stiff  examination  in  the  September  following  his  failure  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  most  excellent  discipline.  There  are  conditioned  pupils,  however, 
whom  it  would  be  criminal  to  urge  to  make  summer  reviews — pupils  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  study  during  the  summer.  I  endorse  heartily  the  words  of  the 
last  speaker,  and  the  point  that  was  made  with  reference  to  classifying  pupils  in 
former  grades  till  work  of  grade  be  finished.  I  am,  however,  compelled,  because 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  our  school, to  grade  up  into  higher  rooms  such  as  have 
completed  majority  of  their  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  enforce  the  rule  that  no 
pupil  may  enter  the  senior  class  conditioned.  But  with  us  students  are  usually 
mature,  and  able  and  willing  to  put  forth  great  effort  to  finish  back  work. 
This  year  in  a  graduating  class  numbering  ninety-two  there  was  not  a  single 
failure. 
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A.  L.  Beecher,  Van  Buren,  Ark. — It  appears  from  the  discussion  that  some 
of  these  questions  are  affected  by  the  practice  of  holding  one  session  or  two.  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  many  present  favor  the  double  session  for  high  schools  in 
cities  of  50,000  population.  There  appears  to  be  none.  How  many  favor  it  for 
cities  of  20,000?  (The  vote  as  announced  by  Chairman  Bliss  stood  thirteen  in 
favor  of  a  single  session ;  twenty-three  in  favor  of  a  double  session.) 

Superintendent  Freeman,  Aurora,  111. — I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  who 
have  tried  the  single  session  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results. 

Mr.  Madegood. — We  returned  to  the  plan  of  double  sessions  because  we 
thought  it  better  to  have  students  in  school  in  the  afternoon  than  on  the  street. 
We  secured  better  work  by  so  doing. 

Principal  Sumner  A.  Farnswortii,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. — It  takes  some  time  to  educate  students  to  business-like  habits  of  planning 
their  work  under  a  single-session  plan ;  when  that  time  comes  there  is  no  further 
trouble.  I  wish  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
promotions.  We  have  weekly  records  open  to  inspection  of  the  principal,  and 
we  send  monthly  reports  to  parents,  using  the  word  system,  excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor.  We  place  no  figures  in  the  record  book.  Those  receiving  mark  of  excel- 
lent and  good  in  their  general  record  for  the  year  are  promoted,  all  others  have 
to  sustain  an  examination.  "  Fair  "  indicates  that  a  student  has  passed  in  three 
subjects  and  must  repeat  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed.  I  do  not  send 
pupils  back  to  the  grammar  grade,  for  I  have  the  promotion  to  the  high  school  in 
my  own  hands. 

f*RiNCiPAL  Ida  Haslup,  High  School,  South  Pueblo,  Colo. — We  have  two 
sessions  and  insist  that  all  work  shall  be  done  at  school.  Our  work,  as  most  of 
you  are  aware,  is  done  on  the  individual  plan.  If  a  student  wishes  to  prepare 
work  at  home,  he  receives  from  me  permission  as  to  the  amount  of  work  I  may 
think  wise  for  him  to  do.  To  save  failure,  the  entering  year  in  the  high  school, 
we  have  what  we  call  a  preparatory  class.  Those  coming  to  us  are  classified 
as  strong  and  weak.  We  give  to  the  weak  three  months'  instruction  in  the 
high  school,  in  reviewing  work  of  the  grammar  grade. 

Frank  David  Bovnion,  High  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  believe  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  one  unfortunate  characteristic.  We  have  not  the  ability  to  get  right 
down  into  the  collar  and  pull  steadily,  day  in  and  day  out.  This  weakness 
exhibits  itself  in  our  education.  We  have  too  many  subjects  which  we  pursue  for 
too  short  a  time  to  receive  any  real  discipline.  I  do  not  like  Latin,  but  I  appre- 
ciate the  power  that  comes  to  the  boy,  who  for  several  years  with  dogged  tenac- 
ity, in  spite  of  distaste,  clings  to  its  study  till  a  reasonable  degree  of  mastery  is 
his.  I  would  have  him  hang  on  to  other  subjects  in  the  same  way.  The  Germ- 
ans do  this;  how  successfully,  you  are  all  aware.  Instead  of  stimulating  the 
increase  of  superfluous  subjects,  let  us  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  continue  any 
subject  for  at  least  a  year,  and  thereby  cultivate  courage  to  overcome  difficulties. 

Superintendent  J.  Anthony  Bassett,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. — It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  that  has  been  spent  this  afternoon  discussing  the  mechanical 
system  of  making  promotions  has  been  largely  thrown  away.  If  the  principal 
and  teachers  know  their  students  as  they  should  know  them,  they  are  the  ones 
who  should  settle  on  their  judgment  the  question  of  individual  promotion.  Take 
any  subject  that  I  may  teach,  I  know  of  the  individual  from  month  to  month, 
unhesitatingly;  whether  he  has  gone  up,  or  gone'down;  I  know  as  surely  at  the 
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end  of  forty  weeks  whether  he  should  be  promoted.  Under  the  percentage  sys- 
tem, there  is  hardly  one  of  you  who  has  not  met  the  cade  where  the  boy  with 
74 Ji^  ought  not  to  fail,  and  the  boy  with  75  ought  not  to  pass. 

Principal  Charles  I.  Parker,  High  School,  Chicago,  III.— I  am  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  last  speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  figures  are  of  very  much  use 
in  the  settlement  of  nice  discriminations  in  the  matter  of  promotions;  system 
requires  that  we  use  them,  but  1  hardly  need  say  that  in  our  own  system,  we  use 
them  with  judgment.  Our  minimum  for  promotion  in  a  study  is  75;  but  I 
remember  very  distinctly  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  made  only  70  in  algebra.  I 
took  into  account  that  he  was  of  German  parentage;  I  took  other  things  into  con- 
sideration and  promoted  him.  He  entered  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  his 
greatest  success  was  in  mathematics.  Our  figures  are  for  the  dear  people,  and 
we  should  be  turned  out  if  we  failed  to  satisfy  them.  Into  our  pupils  and  into 
our  mechanical  systems,  we  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  life  through  the  exercise 
of  common  sense. 

Chairman  Bliss. — The  hour  set  for  adjournment  has  arrived;  but  before 
adjourning,  as  this  method  of  round  table  conference  is  new  in  the  Department, 
an  expression  of  opinion  is  desired  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  use,  to  guide  the  offi- 
cers of  the  coming  year. 

The  vote  called  for  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  conducting  future  meetings 
of  the  Department  on  the  round  table  plan. 


CONGRESSIONAL   WORK  FOR    YOUTH. 


BY  PRINCIPAL  W.    K.    WICKES,   SYRACUSE,   N.    Y. 

On  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  years  ago,  I  saw  a  gray-haired 
man  pushing  a  baby  carriage  across  a  greensward  that  was  flecked  with 
flowers.  In  the  carriage  was  a  little  child  whose  eyes,  already  wide 
open  to  the  summer  splendors  of  the  world  of  nature,  soon  caught 
sight  of  a  bright  flower.  Instinctively  it  put  forth  its  tiny  hand  to 
pick  it,  but  it  was  beyond  its  reach.  Then  it  was  that  the  graybeard 
stopped  the  carriage,  bent  low,  plucked  the  flower,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  delighted  child,  laughing  back  its  thanks  into  the 
face  of  the  giver.  And  the  significance  of  the  graceful  deed,  I 
thought,  was  this.  It  is  the  high  privilege,  as  well  as  the  bounden 
duty  of  each  generation  to  minister  to  the  generations  younger  than 
itself. 

And  if  this  privilege  and  duty  devolve  upon  mature  mankind  in 
general,  much  more  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  teacher. 
For  to  him  must  childhood  and  youth  look  for  guidance  and  help 
along  the  **dim  and  perilous'*  pathways  of  the  mind. 

To  me,  a  teacher,  thus  pondering  upon  my  privilege  and  duty, 
long  since  came  the  question,  how  can  I  best  fulfill  my  ministry  and 
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service?  After  much  thought  the  answer  I  reached  was  this:  By  that 
plan  or  device  which  will  best  develop  in  youth  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, since  the  boy  knows  in  a  very  real  and  true  sense  just  as  much 
as  he  is  able  to  express,  and  no  more;  and,  moreover,  the  art  of 
expression  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  crown  of  education. 

Thus  concluding,  I  could  not  but  deem  the  founding  of  a  congress 
for  youth  (an  application  of  the  national  Congress  idea,  original  with 
me  so  far  as  I  know)  a  happy  thought.  And  eight  years  of  continuous 
and  successful  work  have  proven  it.  Today  I  am  profoundly  thankful 
for  the  inspired  hour  when  that  thought  was  born  in  my  soul. 

The  congress  is  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  national  body,  subject 
to  many  modifications  in  detail,  but  keeping  quite  strictly  to  the  spirit 
of  that  body.  Thus  there  are  two  houses,  the  senate  and  the  house 
of  representatives.  There  are,  or  may  be,  many  committees  closely 
corresponding  in  number,  kind,  and  title  to  the  committees  of  the  two 
national  houses.  There  is  also  strict  observance  of  the  forms  of  par- 
liamentary law. 

Just  here,  however,  it  is  best  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  plan  of 
the  national  congress.  In  it  the  two  houses  are  distinct  in  organiza- 
tion, in  rules,  in  place  of  meeting.  Even  in  these  respects  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  for  a  youth's  congress  to  adhere  to  the  national  form; 
but  unless  a  trusty  leader  can  be  found  for  the  senate,  another  for  the 
house,  and  a  third  for  the  congress  presidency,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
senators  and  representatives  meet  in  one  a  room,  transact  business 
and  discuss  bills  as  one  body,  though  always  voting  as  separate  houses 
upon  every  measure  or  matter  affecting  the  two  houses.  By  this 
modified  plan  the  same  good  will  accrue  to  every  member  of  both 
houses.  The  president  of  the  congress  is  elected  by  joint  ballot.  The 
president  of  the  senate  should  be  chosen  by  the  members  thereof, 
and  should  be  one  of  their  own  number;  the  speaker  of  the  house,  by 
its  members,  himself  a  member  of  the  house.  The  clerk  may  be  a 
member  of  either  house,  and  should  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot,  the 
same  with  the  treasurer.  All  committees,  standing  and  special, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  president,  also,  of  course,  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  nominate  his  cabinet  from  both  houses. 

But  I  rely  upon  many  helps  to  make  congressional  work  interesting 
and  profitable.  Thus  the  congress  has  its  **blue  book"  wherein  is 
recorded  the  name  of  each  senator  and  representative,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  state  which  he  represents;  its  flag,  to  be  xared  for  and 
to  be  raised  by  its  members;  its  congressional  library,  containing  food 
for  reflection  and  hints  for  bill  framing;  its  congressional  record,  with 
its  epitome  of  the  doings  of  the  national  congress;  its  cabinet,  bring- 
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ing  before  a  little  group  of  the  most  active  minds  the  greatest  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  the  day;  its  public  meetings  now  and  then, to 
bring  out  parents  and  the  older  folks  of  the  community;  its  critic's 
report,  made  weekly  by  the  president — made  as  kindly  yet  as  search- 
ingly  as  possible,  embracing  minutest  details  of  the  manner  and  method 
of  speaking.  But  the  greatest  help  to  any  congress  is  of  course  its 
president — indeed,  there  should  be  no  thought  of  forming  a  congress 
unless  a  leader  can  be  found  who  is  young-hearted,  intelligent,  self- 
sacrificing,  enthusiastic  —  in  short,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  youth. 

The  congress  then,  I  ask  you  to  note,  is  not  for  fun.  It  has  a  very 
serious  purpose  as  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  its  life.  True,  it  is  shot 
through  here  and  there  with  a  thread  of  wit.  I  would  give  little  for 
any  organization  that  was  not.  When  a  young  and  much  embarrassed 
member  rises  and  says,  **Mr.  President,  I  arise  to  speak  to  my  feet," 
the  whole  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government  are 
bound  to  laugh,  but  all  good  naturedly.  When  a  little  member,  but 
strong  in  debate  is  dubbed  by  another  as  **my  distinguished  friend  the 
infant  Hercules,**  the  congress  applauds,  and  the  appellation  sticks. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a  congress  night  goes  by  without  wave  after  wave 
of  sparkling  wit  or  repartee ;  but  that  does  by  no  means  retard  the 
ship  of  state  speeding  on  over  the  solid  sea  of  debate.  Nay,  it  puts 
"a  freshening"  breeze  into  its  sails. 

Again,  the  congress  is  not  a  passing  fashion  nor  a  pestilent  fad. 
Too  many  such  there  are  in  the  educational  life  of  today.  Give 
the  fashion-plate  and  fad-fiend  pedagogues  their  undisputed  and 
unhindered  way,  and  they  will  usurp  the  precious  time  of  the  pupil 
and  the  throne  of  the  true  teacher.  But  the  congress  idea  is  not  a 
fashion,  not  a  fad.  It  does  not  even  ask  for  a  momeot  of  the  school 
time  of  the  student  —  it  seeks  no  infringement,  no  abatement  of  the 
course  of  study.  But  it  seeks  to  evoke  and  enhance  the  God-given 
given  power  of  thought  and  speech.  Nay,  it  is  rather  an  aid  to  the 
better,  clearer  expression  in  the  class-room  itself,  as  many  a  youth  has 
testified,  and  many  a  parent  with  exaggerated  yet  earnest  words  has 
told  me  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  boy  miss  the  drill  of  the  cur- 
riculum than  that  of  the  congress. 

Consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the  historical  value  that  attaches 
to  the  congress  idea.  A  bill  is  introduced  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  and  is  to  be  discussed  the  second  week 
hence.  Away  the  members  fly  to  Madison's  marvelous  compendium 
of  the  debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  to  see  how  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  reasoned  about  it,  and  thus  to  many  an  earnest 
youth  is  unsealed  the  fountainhead  of  oiir  national  life.     Again,  in  his 
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history  book  a  youth  has  read  and  studied  the  story  of  trials  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  American  Revolution.  His  love  of  country  wakens 
afresh,  and  he  brings  in  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  memorable  battlefield  of  Trenton.  Before  the  discus- 
sion is  ended  not  only  has  many  a  glowing  eulogy  been  paid  to  the 
*' Father  of  His  Country/'  but  the  whole  story  of  the  struggle  has 
been  rehearsed  from  the  day  when  '*the  embattled  farmers  stood  and 
fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.**  How  shrewd,  too,  and  really 
statesmanlike  it  was  to  introduce  a  resolution  instructing  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  secretary  of  state,  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  of  181 7  relating  to  the  naval  force  on  the  great  lakes.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  Representative  White  **builded  better  than  he  knew" 
when  he  framed  that  resolution.  There  may  possibly  have  lurked  in 
its  shadow  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for  the  day  that  shall  ** strike  an 
universal  peace  through  land  and  sea"  has  not  yet  dawned,  and  ships 
may  yet  thunder  their  death-dealing  defiance.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  imply  that  the  S.  H.  S.  congress  longs  for  war,  or  ever  has, 
for  I  find  in  the  early  annals  of  the  congress  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
representative  from  Georgia,  entitled  **An  act  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court  of  arbitration."  But  my  conten- 
tion just  here  is  not  for  peace,  nor  for  world-wide  federation,  but  for 
the  historical  value  of  a  congress,  a  value  which  a  score  or  more  of 
bills  in  our  own  congress  has  incontestably  proven. 

Surely  not  the  least  among  the  good  influences  of  the  congress  is 
its  linguistic  value.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  practice  in  written  English 
so  fine  as  that  to  be  had  by  the  member  who  draws  up  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  his  fellows;  no  test  in  spoken  English  so  searching 
and  helpfully  severe  as  a  debate.  A  bill  framer  soon  comes  to  under- 
stand that  if  the  principle  involved  in  his  measure  cannot  be  success- 
fully assailed,  its  diction,  unless  logic-proof,  may  be  riddled  and  his 
unfortunate  bill  be  completely  shot  to  pieces.  And  so  in  speaking. 
**I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman,"  said  a  member.  **I  am  not 
to  blame, '^*  replies  the  speaker,  **If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand 
the  English  language."  **Sir,  I  do,"  retorts  the  other,  **but  your 
language  is  not  English."  I  am  sure  also  that  congress  work 
enhances  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  member  the  real  national 
value  of  the  English  tongue.  And  so  it  is  that  I  find  on  our  bill  files 
an  act  seeking  to  establish  English  as  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to  maintain,  as  any 
intelligent  man  may  readily  perceive;  but  the  main  thought,  namely, 
that  the  use  of  the  native  language  of  a  people  is  a  great  aid  to  loyalty 
is,  I  submit,  a  magnificent  idea..  If  I  am  alien  in  my  tongue,  I  may 
be  in  my  head,  and  get  unrepublican  notions;  I  may  be  in  my  heart, 
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and  cherish  undemocratic  resolves;  I  may  be  in* my  hand,  and  seek  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  here  I  am  concerned  to  argue  the  linguistic  good  that  comes  to 
young  disputants  themselves.  The  congress  idea,  allowing  more 
interruptions  than  does  ordinary,  set  debate,  is  the  best  sort  of  drill 
for  rejoinder  and  repartee  yet  discovered.  I  could  fill  this  paper  with 
examples.  Let  one  suffice:  **What  do  we  want  Lower  California 
for?**  cried  an  impassioned  speaker,  **A  mere  tail  to  the  continent!" 
**Let  me  tell  the  gentleman,**  retorted  his  adversary,  **that  the 
United  States  is  considerable  of  an  elephant,  and  much  needs  that 
tail.** 

It  ought  to  take  but  little  argument  to  show  the  political  value 
a  right-working  congress  must  have.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  I  do  not  use  the  word  political  in  any  narrow  or  partisan  sense; 
but  rather  in  that  broad  and  unbiased  sense  which  Alexander  John- 
ston has  always  in  view  in  his  incomparable  **  History  of  American 
Politics.**  In  the  eight  years  during  which  I  have  presided  over  the 
S.  H.  S.  congress  there  has  never  been  a  discussion  along  purely  par- 
tisan lines.  Many  allusions  there  have  been  made  to  local  and  cur- 
rent politics;  many  a  thrust  at  the  foibles  or  follies  of  the  party 
to  which  the  speaker  is  opposed.  These  are  not  to  be  condemned, 
but  commended  —  perhaps  commented  upon  in  friendly  fashion.  For 
the  debater  who  ventures  to  make  such  criticisms  must  be  sure  of  his 
ground  or  he  may  discover,  too  late,  that  his  adversary  has  been  lay- 
ing pitfalls  for  his  unwary  feet.  Political,  not  partisan  measures 
abound  with  us.  Indeed  they  must,  for  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  are  the  very  essence  of  all  legislative  action.  And  now 
must  the  member  have  such  practical  and  ready  political  knowledge 
that  he  may  attack  or  defend,  according  to  his  beliefs.  It  will  not  do 
now  to  say,  or  intimate,  that  he  is  for  or  against  a  particular  measure 
because  his  father  belonged  to  this  party  or  that.  And  it  is  for  him 
to  see  to  it  that  the  principle  for  which  he  votes  is  a  living,  burning 
question;  else  would  he  be  in  danger  of  repeating  the  folly  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  greenbacker  who  kept  on  voting  that  ticket  for  years 
after  the  party  had  perished,  blandly  saying,  **A  vote  for  a  principle 
is  never  lost!'*  No,  the  political  value  of  congressional  work  cannot 
be  overstated,  for  it  is  as  broad  and  deep  and  swift-moving  as  the 
ever-increasing  currents  of  our  political  life. 

But  the  historical,  linguistic,  and  even  the  political  values  of  the 
congress — great  as  they  are — are  overshadowed  by  its  patriotic  value. 
You  may  indeed  tell  me  that  the  love  of  country  is  inborn.  I  grant 
it;  may  tell  me  that  therefore  it  needs  no  kindly  nurture  no  cherish- 
ing influences.     That  I  must  deny.       Here  Shakespeare*s  advice  is 
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just  in  point — not  to  let  **a  God-like  faculty  rust  in  us  unused.'*  Nay, 
must  we  not  all  cry  with  John  Milton,  **I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed.  **  And  so  we  keep 
the  flag,  symbol  of  our  dearly  won  independence,  and  still  more  dearly 
won  union  and  liberty,  ever  before  our  eyes.  On  every  school  day 
that  flag  floats  from  the  staff  from  the  top  of  the  building  —  placed 
there  by  the  committee  of  the  congress;  a  committee  never  appointed 
by  the  president,  but  made  up  of  volunteers  eager  for  the  honor. 
What  a  practical  lesson  in  patriotism  is  the  sight  of  the  rippling  flag! 
What  congressman  placing  it  there  can  fail  to  think  of  Webster,  and 
to  pray  with  him  ever  to  see  the  flag  ** still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single  star  obscured!**  Surely  it  was  with 
the  vision  of  that  **gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic**  in  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  quickened  sense  of  its  glory,  that  Representative  Palmer  of 
Delaware,  offered  a  bill  to  preyent  unpatriotic  use  of  the  American 
flag.  I  quote  Art.  i.  Sec.  3:  The  American  flag  shall  be  used  only  to 
denote  nationality,  freedom  and  liberty.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
debate  on  that  measure,  and  the  merciless  scoring  given  to  American 
citizens  who  would  so  far  demean  their  birthright  and  their  flag  as  to 
advertise  their  wares  upon  its  sacred  colors.  And  it  was  in  the  same 
glowing  spirit  of  patriotism  that  Representative  Blum  of  North 
Dakota,  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  forbidding  the  display  of 
any  foreign  flag  on  any  public  building  in  the  United  States,  except 
on  occasions  of  a  visit  from  a  foreign  sovereign  or  potentate;  and 
that  concession,  he  explained,  was  in  order  to  let  everybody  see  **01d 
Glory**  flying  above  all  other  and  lower  ensigns.  **Gentlemen,**  once 
cried  Senator  Phelps,  **let  us  not  go  down  in  history  as  a  generation 
that  could  not  keep  the  flag  where  our  fathers  placed  it!" 
•  But  the  flag  is  not  the  only  inciter  to  patriotism.  It  happens  not 
seldom  that  the  meetings  of  the  congress  fall  upon,  or  near  unto,  great 
anniversary  days  in  the  nation*s  history.  Then  the  discussion  is  put 
over  and  the  great  event  is  made  the  special  order  of  the  day.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  congress  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  a  surprise  and  delight  to  see  how  deeply  many  of  the 
members  had  studied  the  unique  greatness  of  the  martyr  statesman, 
and  how  keen  their  analysis  of  his  power  —  but  better  than  all,  how 
reverent  their  regard  for  his  memory,  how  glowing  their  appreciation 
of  his  matchless  patriotism.  Indeed,  their  thought  is  that  of  the  old 
Latin  writer  —  nothing  that  pertains  to  humanity  is  alien  to  us.  And 
so  their  cheeks  blazed  in  indignation  as  they  read  the  awful  story  of 
Turkish  atrocities  upon  the  affrighted,  yet  faithful  Armenians,  and 
they  straightway  empowered  and  directed  the  general  government  to 
39 
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remonstrate  with  barbaric  Turkey  through  the  potent  voice  of  Ameri- 
can men  of  war.  **Child*s  play,"  do  you  say?  Oh  no;  they  did  as 
much  as  our  own  national  congress,  and  they  were  far  more  honest  in 
their  indignation  than  the  greatpowers  of  Europe. 

So  the  congress  keeps  its  finger  upon  the  political  pulse  of  the 
world ;  and  though  it  may  not  correctly  or  completely  diagnose  every 
disease  of  the  body  politic,  its  heart  is  sympathetic,  and  the  congress 
of  the  Saline  City  will  never  fail  to  prescribe  generous  doses  of  the  sav- 
ing salt  of  patriotism,  for  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body  is  that  of  one 
of  its  members  who,  ardently  arguing  for  our  home  industry,  and  mix- 
ing his  figures  of  finance  and  of  speech  in  a  fashion  that  Sir  Boyle 
O'Roche  might  envy,  cried  out,  **Mr.  President,  we  don't  want  any 
foreign  salt;  what  we  want  is  to  fill  ourselves  up  with  American  salt, 
so  we  Ml  be  ready  to  die  for  our  native  land!" 

It  may  surprise  you  now  when  I  say  that  the  congress  idea  has  a 
greater  value  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned.  For  after  long  obser- 
vation I  am  sure  that  its  personal  value  outmeasures  all  other  values. 
It  is  the  merest  truism,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  chief  duty  of  a  boy  is 
to  become  a  man,  yet  its  triteness  detracts  not  a  whit  from  its  true- 
ness.  And  I  know  of  no  place  better  than  within  congress  walls  to 
cultivate  the  manly  spirit.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  to  say  nothing  of 
principle,  that  is  the  place  for  the  utterance  of  truth.  And  it  is  easy 
to  speak  the  truth  here,  for  no  member  is  bound  to  speak  or  to  vote 
save  as  he  believes  in  his  very  heart.  He  has  every  reason  to 
exclaim  with  Milton,  **Let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple;  whoever 
knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?"  Again, 
congress  is  the  place  for  the  exercise  of  a  true  and  unceasing  courtesy. 
It  is  the  invariable  custom  with  us  to  salute  a  new  member,  the  first 
time  he  arises  to  speak  with  clapping  of  hands.  It  may  possibly  dis- 
concert him  a  little ;  but  better  that  than  the  discourtesy  of  painful 
and  boding  silence.  If,  then  a  congressman  speaks  noble  words  of 
truth,  and  in  a  courteous  fashion,  he  surely  is  not  far  from  the  reali- 
zation in  himself  of  that  famous  definition  of  a  gentleman  —  ** High- 
erected  thoughts,  seated  in  the  heart  of  courtesy."  And  it  is  of  value 
also  to  acquire  somewhat  of  dignity — not  a  rolling-collar  and  starched- 
cuff  dignity,  but  a  frank,  manly  bearing.  As  a  teacher  I  have  some- 
times with  good  effect,  told  boys  that  certain  acts  were  beneath  their 
dignity  as  congressmen.  (Yet  I  do  not  often  venture  that  argument, 
remembering  how  Mr.  Blaine,  once  a  teacher,  was  berated  in  the 
national  congress  for  his  schoolmasterly  and  scolding  ways.)  But 
congress  has  a  personal  value  for  a  conceited  youth,  inclined  to 
''strutting  under  his  advanced  plumes."  He  is  speedily,  yet  not 
unkindly,  given  to  understand  that  it  is  wise  for  him  to  dismount  from 
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the  high  hobby  of  his  conceit,  and  amble  along  on  the  lowly  rocking 
horse  of  humility.  Thus  he  may  avoid  the  fate  of  certain  statesmen 
of  older  growth  thus  characterized  by  a  congress  youth — **They  go  to 
bed  famous  and  sleep  it  all  off  before  morning.'* 

Men  and  brethren,  let  me  now  ask  the  practical  question,  can  we 
ourselves  as  teachers  afford  to  miss  the  good  which  congressional 
work  is  so  well  fitted  to  do  unto  us?  Are  we  not  so  much  inclined  to 
walk  ** along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life,**  that  we  lose  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  along  the 
sun-beaten  paths  of  daily  life?  Do  we  deem  our  duty  done  when  the 
schoolhouse  door  shuts  for  the  day,  and  the  pupils  make  a  dash  for 
liberty  and  fresh  air?  Has  the  community  no  claim  upon  us  to  con- 
tribute, by  example  and  precept,  to  the  betterment  of  its  civic  life? 
If  we  may  not  get  into  the  swirling  currents  of  its  caucuses  and 
conventions,  may  we  not  at  least  give  to  our  boys,  through  their  own 
deliberate  thinking  and  speaking,  some  knowledge  of  right  political 
principles,  and  a  wholesome  detestation  of  political  chicanery?  And 
has  not  our  common  country,  as  well  as  our  community  a  claim  upon 
us,  first  to  lay  broad,  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  a  knowledge 
of  her  glorious  history,  and  then  to  superimpose  upon  that  a  splendid 
structure  of  personal  patriotism,  rising  **like  an  exhalation,**  not  with 
** sound  of  dulcet  symphonies,**  but  to  the  nobler  ** music  of  the 
union?** 

And  believe  me,  not  only  ought  we,  both  as  American  teachers  and 
citizens,  to  be  in  tune  with  our  national  life  in  all  its  achievements 
and  aspirations,  but  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  the 
young  life  about  us.  To  be  in  tune  with  the  life  of  the  nation.  To 
be  in  touch  with  the  life  of  youth!  What  is  it,  brethren,  but  to  be 
made  young  ourselves?  Now  I  am  aware  that  no  board  of  education 
requires  this  at  our  hands,  no  course  of  study  compels  it.  Nay,  all 
the  boards  and  courses  in  the  nation  could  not  compass  such  a  con- 
summation. But  we  ourselves  may  so  strike  the  chords  of  young  life 
as  to  make  them  vibrate  responsive  in  our  own  souls.  Pardon  me  for 
saying  that  on  many  a  Friday  evening  I  have  gone  to  congress  meet- 
ing tired  in  every  joint  of  body  and  mind,  and  gone  away  revivified 
and  rejuvenated. 

Yes,  fellow  teachers,  it  is  after  all  life,  more  life,  that  we  need, 
that  the  world  needs.  Knowledge  is  good,  wisdom  is  better — but  life, 
as  the  transmutation  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  into  action,  is  best  of 
all.  And  I  submit  that  a  pupil  may  pass  through  the  long  curriculum 
from  kindergarten  through  university,  and  come  forth  crowned  with 
scholastic  honors,  and  yet  gain  little  knowledge  of  the  life  that  is 
beating  and  surging  in  the  veins  of  the  world.     This  is,  to  him,  a 
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tremendous  and  perchance  may  prove  an  irrevocable  loss.  For  the 
passivity  of  **the  studious  cloister's  pale"  is  not  fitted  for  this  age  and 
land ;  large  upon  the  vision  of  the  student  looms  the  intense  practi- 
cality of  life.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  the  retorts  and  crucibles  of 
study  must  be  thrown  aside ;  it  means  that  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
placed  therein  must  be  fused  and  blended  in  the  white  heat  of  life  and 
action. 

So  I  lately  welcomed  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  system  as  the  standard  for  weights  and  measures.  Why? 
Not  because  the  theory  was  all  important,  but  because  many  a  strong 
argument  of  commercial  life  was  evoked,  many  a  hint  thrown  out  as 
to  foreign  habits  and  customs,  and  more  than  one  suggestion  made 
that  that  life  was  being  weighed  and  parceled  out  in  the  scales  and 
balances  of  an  effete  civilization. 

**The  law  of  egoism  is  before  that  of  altruism,"  said  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  plain  English  that  meant,  I  must  help  myself  before  I 
can  help  others.  Nay,  let  me  put  it  more  truly  thus:  I  must  nourish 
my  own  life  in  order  that  I  may  nourish  the  lives  of  others.  Just 
here,  fellow  teachers,  is  our  duty — this,  our  golden  opportunity.  Let 
me  then  in  these  closing  words  plead  the  cause  of  our  boys  and  youth. 
I  grant  that  your  curricula  are  strong,  your  teachers  earnest,  your 
work  good.  But  the  social  spirit  of  the  times  is  very  marked  —  omni- 
present; the  athletic  spirit  of  our  youth,  most  strong  —  omnipotent. 
In  the  athletic  craze  the  young  men  of  our  colleges  daub  their  towns 
fiery  red  for  victory,  or  drape  them  in  silent  black  at  defeat;  and  the 
boys  and  youth  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  ape  the  actions  of 
their  biggers  if  not  their  betters.  Indeed,  Hercules  is  now  the  God  of 
the  college  world,  and  with  his  mighty  club  has  bethumped  whole 
faculties  into  submission,  or  changed  them  by  the  magic  power  of  his 
demigodism  into  shouting  votaries,  wild  as  lotus  eaters.  So,  many  a 
boy  of  excellent  pith  is  fast  letting  his  brains  run  down  into  his  heels, 
and  soon  a  new  edition  of  Ainsworth  Physiologies  will  be  needed  to 
teach  fast-growing  youth  the  ill  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the  feet  as 
the  organs  of  the  brain !  In  other  words,  curricula,  teachers,  work, 
may  lose  their  grip  upon  the  youth.  See  if  you  cannot  win  them  back 
to  study  and  the  life  intellectual  by  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  speech 
and  country  and  noble  deeds.  It  can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  done, 
I  know.  Nay,  teachers,  it  must  be  done,  and  everything  must  be 
done  by  us  to  help  to  arm  the  rising  generation  for  its  battles.  For 
while  no  man  is  so  wise  as  to  forecast  the  future  with  certainty,  surely 
there  is  none  so  foolish  as  not  to  see, though  dimly,  fast-shaping  and 
portentous  clouds  in  our  political  sky.  The  socialists  in  New  York 
City,  we  read,  will  put  up  an  unnaturalized  alien  for  the  presidency. 
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What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  at  some  time  the  youth  of 
today  must  brain  that  heresy  with  their  brains.  This  very  week  a  host 
of  men,  many  misled,  many  on  mischief  bent,  are  seeking  to  degrade 
our  financial  honor.  Let  us  teach  our  youth  that  we  will  not  now, 
that  they  must  never,  submit  to  such  degradation.  Let  us  teach  them 
constantly  political  morality,  political  righteousness  —  that  in  the 
magnificent  words  of  Milton  our  young  men  may  be  "Inflamed  with 
the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with 
high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to 
God,  and  famous  to  all  ages." 


WHAT  IS  A    SECONDARY  SCHOOL? 


BY  E.    W.   COY,   PRINCIPAL  HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,   CINCINNATI,   O. 

The  terms  elementary  or  primary,  secondary,  and  higher,  as 
applied  to  schools  and  education,  have  been  used  without  any  very 
exact  or  well-defined  meaning.  The  definitions  of  the  terms  them- 
selves, however,  furnish  a  sufficient  clew  to  their  general  application. 
Elementary  education  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  name  for  that  part 
of  education  which  deals  with  the  elements  of  subjects.  The  term 
primary  education,  or  primary  school,  suggests  that  division  of  educa- 
tion or  that  school  to  which  the  child  is  first  introduced.  That  part 
of  the  education  of  the  youth  which  comes  second  in  order  of  time  and 
which,  therefore,  follows  primary  education,  may  properly  be  denom- 
inated secondary  education;  and  higher  education  is  simply  higher,  or 
more  advanced  than  secondary. 

But  where  does  elementary  education  end  and  secondary  education 
begin?  and  where  does  secondary  education  end  and  higher  education 
begin?  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  three  divi- 
sions? Do  they  depend  upon  the  subjects  pursued,  or  are  they  merely 
matters  of  convenience  with  no  underlying  principle,  or  is  there  a 
rational  basis  for  such  a  division  of  the  educational  field? 

This  threefold  division  of  education  is  not  a  new  thing.  We  have 
borrowed  it  from  European  practice,  and  the  European  schools  in 
turn  from  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  especially  from  the  Greeks,  for  in 
Palto's  ** Republic"  and  *'Laws,"  there  are  indications  that  he  recog- 
nized in  his  day  a  similar  division  of  education.  Some  of  those  who 
hold  to  the  so-called  culture  epoch  or  colossal-man  theory,  would  have 
us  believe  that  there  are  as  many  distinct  stages  of  education  as  there 
are  years  of  school  life,  but  this  is  too  fanciful  for  general  accept- 
ance.    But  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  basis  for  the  threefold  division 
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of  education  in  the  three  stages  of  individual  development  —  physical 
and  mental — nrhich  are  generally  recognized.  We  speak  of  child- 
hood, youth  and  manhood  very  much  as  we  speak  of  primary,  secon- 
dary and  higher  education.  Childhood  is  the  time  when  the  memory 
and  sense-perception  are  especially  alive  and  active,  and  this  is  the 
period  of  primary  education.  Youth  is  the  time  when  the  reasoning 
and  judgment,  the  reflective  powers,  rise  into  prominence,  and  this  is 
the  period  of  secondary  education.  In  manhood,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  fully  matured  and  developed,  are  ready  for  service  in  investiga- 
tion and  research,  in  widening  the  area  of  knowledge  and  the  early 
years  of  this  period  are  given  to  higher,  or  university  education.  As 
we  can  set  no  arbitrary  boundaries  to  the  stages  of  individual  develop- 
ment, so  we  can  set  no  such  boundaries  to  these  divisions  of  educa- 
tion. Childhood  merges  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  youth,  and 
youth  in  like  manner  into  manhood.  So  primary  education,  passes 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  secondary  and  secondary  into 
higher.  When  sense-perception  and  memory  cease  to  be  the  principal 
faculties  brought  into  exercise,  and  the  reasoning  and  judgment  are 
assuming  the  most  important  place  in  mental  activity,  then  the  youth 
may  be  said  to  be  ready  for  the  secondary  school.  The  chief  work 
of  the  secondary  school  is  the  cultivation  of  these  powers.  Its  key- 
note is  discipline,  training. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  this  division  upon  the  basis  of  the  sub- 
jects taught,  because  most  of  the  subjects  found  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school  may  in  some  of  their  phases  find  a  place  in 
the  elementary  or  primary  programme.  History,  for  instance,  in  the 
form  of  stories  and  simple  biographical  sketches,  furnishes  valuable 
material  for  elementary  instruction ;  while  in  the  study  of  the  careers 
of  nations  and  of  the  causes  and  results  of  events,  it  falls  properly 
into  the  course  of  the  secondary  school;  and,  again,  in  a  still  broader 
view  embracing  wider  generalizations  and  the  causes  and  results  of 
great  race  movements,  and  the  investigation  of  original  material,  it 
belongs  in  the  university.  Geometry,  again,  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  secondary  school,  in  some  of  its  concrete 
forms  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  use  in  the  elementary  school.  So  the 
beginning  of  foreign  languages  is  elementary  school  work.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences  and  of  literature.  So 
that  we  cannot  say  that  these  subjects  belong  exclusively  to  the  secon- 
dary school.  The  beginnings,  the  foundation  of  all  these  subjects 
should  be  laid  in  a  very  substantial  way  in  the  elementary  school, 
where  they  properly  belong.  In  many  instances  some  of  these  sub- 
jects will  be  found  upon  the  programme  of  the  elementary  school,  but 
they  have  too  often  been  regarded  as  interlopers  and  have  failed  to 
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receive  anything  like  just  and  adequate  treatment.  The  demands  of 
arithmetic  and  formal  grammar  and  the  geography  of  unknown  regions 
have  usurped  the  place  that  might  better  be  given  to  these  more  fruit- 
ful subjects. 

Again,  the  secondary  school  has  often  been  overloaded  with  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects,  many  of  which  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  its 
curriculum.  One  fully  competent  to  speak  on  this  subject  has  said 
that  **The  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  our  secondary  educa- 
tion is  not  poor  teachers,  nor  bad  methods,  nor  inadequate  equipment, 
nor  even  school  committees,  but  it  is  the  plethora  of  subjects."  Some 
of  us  connected  with  city  high  schools  cannot  help  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge  in  a  period  of  four  years  with  boys  and  girls  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Professor  Hinsdale,  in  the  summing 
up  at  the  close  of  his  admirable  discussion  of  **The  Dogma  of  Formal 
Discipline**  before  the  council  two  years  ago,  puts  in  a  plea  for  a 
** measurably  extended  curriculum**  as  necessary  to  insure  a  well- 
rounded  mental  discipline. 

I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  objection  to  this;  on  the  contrary,  I 
agree  with  it  most  heartily,  and  not  at  all  as  inconsistent  with  it,  but 
rather  as  supplementary  to  it,  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  plea  for  a 
measurably  limited  curriculum  for  the  high  schools  and  for  the  secon- 
dary schools  in  general.  Undue  congestion  is  the  most  serious 
malady  from  which  our  high-school  courses  of  study  are  suffering  today 
—  a  congestion  arising  both  from  the  amount  of  class  work  and  from 
the  number  of  different  subjects  embraced  in  the  course.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  judicious  depletion  of  hours  of  class  work  and  of  the 
number  of  subjects  on  the  programme.  Contraction  rather  than 
expansion,  limitation  rather  than  extension,  should  be  the  motto  of 
all  friends  of  these  schools.  When  the  time  of  a  pupil  is  divided  up 
among  six  or  eight  different  and  distinct  subjects,  one-half  of  which 
come  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  is  manifest  that  the  conditions  are 
not  favorable  to  sound  culture.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  conducive  to 
mental  distraction  rather  than  mental  discipline,  to  dissipation  of  energy  ^ 
rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  power.  While  a  measurably  extended 
curriculum  is  needed,  still  it  should  be  measurable  and  not  unlimited. 

It  has  been  so  often  said,  and  is  so  universally  conceded  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it,  that  the  secondary  school  in 
the  United  States  has  a  twofold  function  to  fulfill.  It  attempts  to  fill 
the  place  in  our  American  community  that  is  filled  in  Germany  by  the 
two  classes  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Gymnasia  and  the  Real  Schule. 
There  are  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages  in  this  attempt 
to  combine  these  two  functions  in  a  single  institution.     But  I  will  not 
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dwell  upon  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  secondary  school 
^  undertakes  to  prepare  for  higher  institutions  —  classical  and  scientific 
—  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students  who  are  able  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  these  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
^  pare  for  the  duties  of  life,  the  larger  number  of  students  who  are 
unable  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  secondary  school.  In 
other  words,  our  secondary  school  is  both  a  fitting  school  and  a  finish- 
ing school,  and  all  will  concede  that  it  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that 
it  does  its  chief  work.  President  Eliot  has  stated  this  very  clearly. 
He  says,  **The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a 
whole,  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
colleges.  Only  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  go  to  colleges  or  scientific  schools.  Their  main  function  is 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life  that  small  proportion  of  all  the  child- 
ren in  the  country — a  proportion  small  in  number,  but  very  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  —  who  show  themselves  able  to  profit  by  an 
education  prolonged  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  whose  parents  are 
able  to  support  them  while  they  remain  at  school."  Still,  in  view  of 
the  great  liberality  of  the  colleges  today  in  the  variety  of  courses 
offered  by  them  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  decide  to  enter 
upon  a  college  course,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  incompat- 
ability  between  fitting  for  college  and  fitting  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who,  in  the  secondary  school,  has  made  the 
best  preparation  for  life  will  generally  find  a  college  course  awaiting 
him  if  he  chooses  to  enter  upon  it.  If,  to  accomplish  this,  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  omit  some  of  the  ambitious  subjects  that  ambi- 
tious secondary  teachers  have  introduced  into  their  programmes,  the 
secondary  school  would  not  suffer  any  loss.  And  here,  again,  the 
number,  variety  and  character  of  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  come  up  for  consideration.  But  it  will,  I  think,  be  readily 
granted  that  the  boy  or  girl  who,  during  the  four  years  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  has  given  his  time  and  energy  to  a  reasonably  limited 
number  of  subjects,  and  has  pursued  them  somewhat  continuously  and 
with  something  of  completeness  and  thoroughness,  will  npt  only  gain 
more  knowledge  and  have  his  powers  better  trained  and  disciplined, 
but  will  also  be  better  fitted  to  enter  a  higher  institution  of  learning 
or  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  than  the  one  who  has  taken  a  taste 
of  everything  and  has  appropriated  and  assimilated  very  little  of  any- 
thing. 

In  the  present  organization  of  education  in  this  country  the  proper 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  divided  up  among  three  different 
classes  of  schools.  The  elementary  schools,  or  the  schools  below 
the  high  schools,  are  continued  until  they  cover  two  or  three  years 
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that  should  be  given  mainly  to  secondary  work.  Then  comes  the  high 
school,  and  following  it  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  ordinary  college  is 
taken  up  with  what  is  properly  secondary  work.  A  theoretically  ( 
correct  threefold  division  of  education  would  give  us  approximately  six 
years  for  the  elementary  school,  six  or  seven  years  for  the  secondary 
school,  and  then  three  or  four  years  for  the  university  course.  But 
all  our  tradltiims  are  against  such  an  organization,  and  these  tradi- 
tions must  command  a  certain  degree  of  respect.  We  have  inherited 
with  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood  a  disposition  to  look  rather  to  practical 
efficiency  than  to  theoretical  consistency.  What  we  in  general  want 
to  know  is  whether  the  thing  works  well,  rather  than  whether  it  con- 
forms to  some  theory,  however  admirable  that  theory  may  be.  And 
if  our  education  should  in  the  course  of  time  be  reorganized  along  the 
lines  indicated,  it  would  be  because  the  people  had  been  brought  to 
see  that  such  a  reorgaaization  offered  important  practical  advantages 
over  the  present  system.  The  American  college  has  an  important 
function  to  perform  in  our  educational  life,  and  doubtless,  will  continue 
to  have  for  many  years  to  come.  Though  there  is  a  manifest  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  to  stretch  out  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  so  that  it  may  connect  with  the  university  proper,  this 
attempt  has  not  in  general  been  regarded  with  favor.  So  far  as  the 
public  high  school  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment 
is  ready  to  sustain  any  material  upward  extension  of  its  course.  But 
its  extension  downward  I  believe  to  be  both  practicable  and  desirable.  / 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  elementary  subjects  and  elemen- 
tary methods  are  continued  too  long  and  are  followed  too  exclusively. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  many  cases  of  arrested  development  of  the 
reasoning  power  with  which  every  high  school  teacher  is  familiar. 
Secondary  school  and  secondary  school  methods  should  begin  at 
least  two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  and  that  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  secondary  school  teachers.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
passing  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high  school  is  due  to  the  fact  I 
that  it  involves  an  abrupt  change  of  method  and  of  subject — a  change  I 
that  should  begin  earlier  and  should  take  place  gradually.  The  intro- 
duction of  secondary  school  work  into  the  lower  school  will  not  meet 
the  case.  What  is  needed  is  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  sec- 
ondary work  and  who  are  not  standing  with  their  faces  constantly 
turned  towards  the  elementary  side.  The  elementary  school  is  a  poor 
training  school  for  secondary  school  teachers,  just  as  the  secondary 
school  is  a  poor  training  school  for  college  and  university  professors. 
Again,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  securing  thoroughly  educated  teach- 
ers for  the  secondary  school  than  for  the  elementary.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  is  generally  concurred  in, 
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namely,  that  the  high  school  teacher  should  have  at  least  a  college 
education.  The  same  requirement  is  not  demanded  for  teachers  of 
the  lower  schools.  There  is  nothing  more  unphilosophical  and  more 
unpedagogical  in  all  our  educational  practice  than  the  custom  of  pur- 
suing elementary  work  by  elementary  methods  through  the  eighth 
year  of  the  school  course,  and  then  all  at  once  changing  to  secondary 
work  by  secondary  methods  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year. 

With  such  a  change  in  our  school  organization  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  can  be  successfully  done.  On  the  present  plan,  with  a 
four  years*  course,  beginning  where  the  secondary  school  is  expected 
to  begin  in  our  public  school  system,  and  ending  where  it  is  expected 
to  end,  and  including  what  it  is  expected  to  include,  no  satisfactory 
programme  of  work  can  be  made  out.  The  Committee  of  Ten,  who 
planned  and  caried  out  the  most  systematic  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  secondary  schools  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  had  this 
difficulty  forced  upon  their  attention  when  they  came  to  make  out 
their  programmes.  They  say,  **In  preparing  these  programmes  the 
committee  were  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory secondary  school  programme,  limited  to  a  period  of  four  years 
and  founded  on  the  present  elementary  school  subjects  and  methods. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  several  subjects  now  reserved  for 
high  schools  —  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  and  for- 
eign languages  —  should  be  begun  earlier  than  now,  and  therefore 
within  the  schools  classified  as  elementary;  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
secondary  school  period  should  be  made  to  begin  two  years  earlier 
than  at  present,  leaving  six  years  instead  of  eight  for  the  elementary 
school  period.** 

The  alternative  here  presented,  namely,  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  two  years  earlier,  is  the  plan  that  I  think  would  greatly 
improve  our  school  organization  and  the  one  that  I  hope  may  be  gen- 
erally adopted  at  an  early  day. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  question  set  for  discussion 
is,  "What  is  a  Secondary  School?"  The  gentleman  who  has  spoken  has 
given  his  answer.  This  answer  I  shall  not  make  the  subject  of  special  com- 
ment. How  far  my  own  answer  agrees  with  his  answer,  and  how  far  it 
diverges  from  it,  will  be  apparent  to  all  those  who  favor  me  with  their  atten- 
tion. The  question  is,  "What  is  a  Secondary  School?"  My  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  a  secondary  school  is  a  school  whose  characteristic  feature  is 
secondary  education  or  secondary  teaching.  It  is  often  the  case  that  much 
primary  education  or  primary  teaching  is  found  in  secondary  schools  so-called. 
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This  is  true  of  the  German  gymnasia,  of  the  French  colleges  and  lyc6es,  and  of 
the  English  grammar  and  endowed  schools.  But  my  answer  is  that  a  secondary 
school  is  one  that  is  characterized  by  secondary  education  or  secondary  teaching. 

You  tell  me  that  this  is  only  pushing  the  difficulty  one  step  further  along, 
and  I  hasten  to  admit  the  fact.  What,  then,  is  secondary  education?  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Coy  has  remarked  that  the  tripartite  division  of  education  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  also  true  that  it  now  prevails  in  all  progressive  countries.  On  what 
basis  does  this  division  rest?  Does  it  rest  merely  on  convenience?  Does  it  rest 
on  the  social  needs  of  society?  Does  it  rest  on  the  special  preparation  of  teachers 
who  teach  in  secondary  schools?  It  is  true  that  these  things  are  in  some  meas- 
ure and  in  one  or  two  of  them  in  large  measure,  involved.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  but  superficial  facts  and  do  not  furnish  the  real  basis  of  the  division. 
The  division  of  education  into  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  rests,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  upon  the  subjects  which  are  taught,  and  the  methods  that  are  employed 
in  the  schools  in  which  these  three  kinds  of  education  are  given.  In  the  eleme- 
nary  certain  educational  arts  are  taught,  as  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  drawing,  etc.  What  is  more,  the  simple  or  elementary  facts  of 
all  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge  should  also  be  taught;  the  facts  of  nature,  of 
history,  of  literature,  of  social  and  political  life,  of  mathematics.  But  not  only 
are  these  facts  simple  and  elementary,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  empirically 
presented.  The  receptive  faculties  of  the  mind  are  active  in  this  period  of  child 
development.  There  is  indeed  some  discipline  of  the  higher  faculties  of  reason, 
but  after  all  the  elementary  school  itself  takes  its  character  from  the  elementary 
school  arts  and  elementary  facts.  The  characteristic  of  the  secondary  school  is 
to  give  discipline.  School  arts  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  acquired.  Many 
more  facts,  ideas,  and  thoughts  are  indeed  taught  pertaining  to  all  the  subjects 
that  have  been  introduced  in  the  earlier  stage,  but  they  are  more  advanced  facts, 
and  are  handled  in  a  more  formal  way.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  that  are  active 
are  not  so  much  the  receptive  as  the  analytical  faculties.  Some  attentioa  is  paid 
to  relations,  but  these  are  the  relations  that  exist  among  facts  belonging  to  the 
same  groups.  Secondary  education  does  not  go  beyond  science;  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  philosophy.  The  great  end  of  higher  education  is  knowl- 
edge. The  student  is  now  to  use  the  tools  that  he  has  acquired  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  the  discipline  that  he  has  gained  in  the  subjugation  of  some  consider- 
able portion  of  the  great  kingdom  of  knowledge.  Properly  speaking,  his  educa- 
tion now  does  not  look  to  discipline,  although  of  course  it  involves  discipline. 
It  deals  with  facts,  with  ideas,  with  thoughts,  as  before,  but  of  a  higher  character 
than  before.  He  deals  with  those  relations  of  facts  that  give  character  to 
science,  but  he  goes  beyond  the  relations  that  bind  facts  together  within  their 
several  groups,  and  gains  some  grasp  of  that  great  total  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  philosophy,  which  deals  not  with  limited  but  with  universal  relations. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  general  facis  or  characteristics  of  the  three 
kinds  of  education.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  pass  suddenly,  by  a  leap, 
from  one  to  the  next.  The  individual  has  but  one  life;  his  being  is  continuous. 
The  masters  of  historical  method  say  that  transition  or  development  is  a  law  of 
being.  Hence  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines  between  elementary  education 
and  secondary  education,  or  between  secondary  education  and  higher  education. 
At  the  same  time,  taking  the  three  periods  or  stadia  together,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  certain  characteristic  facts  that  mark  the  three  periods  or 
stadia  off  from  each  other,  and  so  furnish  the  basis  of  the  tripartite  division. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  9,  1896. 

After  the  adjourment  of  the  joint  session  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Education,  held  July  9th,  a  brief  special  session  of  the  Department 
of  Higher  Education  was  held  in  Asbury  M.  E.  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Baker  in  the  chair. 

President  Baker  appointed  at  this  meeting  the  following  Nominating  Com- 
mittee: 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  President  University  of  Illinois;  William  F.  King,  President  Cornell  College,  Iowa; 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  California. 


SECOND   SESSION,  Friday,  July  10,  1S96. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Asbury  M.  E.  Church,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  3  p.  m.,  July  10,  1896,  by  President  Baker  of  Colorado,  who 
opened  the  session  with  a  brief  address. 

Professor  Morse  Stevens  of  Cornell  University,  was  introduced  and 
addressed  the  department. 

Andrew  S.  Draper  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
submitted  the  following  report  of  that  committee  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

For  President,  Joseph  Swain,  University  of  Indiana. 

For  First  Vice  President,  Jacob  G.  Schunnan,  of  Cornell  University. 

For  Secretary,  George  Parker  Winship,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  officers  above-named  were  declared  duly  elected  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Baker  introduced  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  addressed  the  department  on  the  "Chicago  System  of 
Requirements  for  Admission." 

President  Baker  then  introduced  Professor  Thomas  J.  Seymour,  of  Yale 
University,  who  addressed  the  department  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Yale  System 
of  Entrance  Requirements.*' 

President  Joseph  Swain  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  President-EIect  of  the 
department,  was  introduced  and  acknowledged  the  honor  of  his  election,  solicit- 
ing the  active  support  of  the  members  of  the  department  in  the  important  work 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

Principal  W.  H.  Smiley  of  Colorado,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which* 

was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
local  committees,  who  have  made  the  visit  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  so  pleasant  to  all  members  by  their  business- 
like arrangements  and  by  their  social  courtesies  during  the  sessions  of  the  past  week. 
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President  Goodknight  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion»  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  is  hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  this  department  for 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  difficult  duties  during  the  past  year. 

On  motion  of  President  Goodknight  the  officers  of  this  department  were 
authorized  to  hold  a  joint  session  with  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
if  in  their  judgment  such  joint  session  is  deemed  advisable. 

Secretary-Elect  Winship  was  called  for  and  responded,  accepting  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  assurance  of  their  faithful  discharge. 

The  department  then  adjourned  sinf  die. 

Joseph  Swain,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
AND   UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


BY    PRESIDENT    JAMES    H.    BAKER,    UNIVERSITY    OF    COLORADO. 

[A  Synopsis.] 

Causes  of  the  isolation  of  institutions  of  higher  learning: 

(a)  The  independent  position  of  the  college  historically. 

(b)  The  rivalry  of  interests. 

(c)  The  traditions  and  unique  development  of  each  institution. 

(d)  The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  professors. 

(e)  The  disposition  to  ignore  pedagogical  problems. 
Interests  may  be  increased: 

(a)  By  choosing  fresh  topics  of  prime  importance. 

(b)  By  placing  on  the  programme  representatives  of  leading  col- 
leges and  universities. 

(c)  By  issuing  circular  letters  inviting  every  college  to  send  a 
representative  annually  to  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

(c)  By  joint  investigations,  such  as  has  already  been  inaugurated 
of  the  relation  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges. 

There  are  topics  of  the  highest  importance  for  common  discussion 
at  these  meetings,  among  which  may  be  noted: 

(a)  Uniform  plan  for  admission. 

(b)  The  standard  that  by  common  consent  should  entitle  a  college 
or  university  to  recognition  as  such.  \ 

(c)  Length  of  the  college  course,  and  the  relation  to  graduate 
courses. 

(d)  Standard  of  the  professional  schools  and  their  relation  to  the 
college. 

(e)  Methods  in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of  education. 

(f)  The  problem  of  the  higher  life  and  interests  of  the  student 
body: 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  H.   MORSE  STEPHENS,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,   ITHACA.    N.   Y. 

(Stenographic  Rbport.] 

Mr,   President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  did  not  understand  that  I  was  to  talk  until  after  the  papers  had 
been  read.  I  was  therefore  sitting  quietly  prepared  to  listen  to  other 
people  for  a  little  time  before  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  speak. 
But  now  I  have  been  dragged  from  the  obscurity  of  my  corner  to 
deliver  my  address  before  I  have  composed  it.  When  I  studied  the 
programme  I  found  that  the  subject  assigned  to  me  was  not  a  subject 
connected  with  higher  education,  but  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of 
history  in  secondary  schools.  It  seems  perhaps  that  this  subject 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  department  of  Secondary 
Education,  but  when  I  reflect  I  perceive  that  any  instruction  in  his- 
tory in  the  universities  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  instruction  in  history  given  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  that  it 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  without  advantage  that  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  an  audience  which  I  am  informed  contains  more 
people  interested  in  secondary  than  in  higher  education. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  defend  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  secondary  schools.  I  presume  it  is  universally  recognized 
that  if  any  subject  needs  to  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  it  is 
the  subject  of  history.  I  heard  in  the  morning  sessions  a  defense  of 
the  teaching  of  literature ;  a  defense  of  the  teaching  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  of  nature  study  in  the  schools ;  but  nobody  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  defend  the  teaching  of  history;  because,  I  presume,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  if  any  subject  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  is  the 
subject  of  history.  If  it  is  of  some  interest  to  understand  the  life-his- 
tory of  a  tadpole,  or  to  be  acquainted  yrith  the  great  works  of  litera- 
ture of  the  past,  it  is  even  more  important  that  every  individual 
pretending  to  the  smallest  amount  of  education  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  race,  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  of 
the  history  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  round  table  on  historical  teaching  which  was  held  in  this  building 
yesterday,  the  very  able  and  acccomplished  chairman  at  that  meeting 
gave  five  reasons,  if  I  remember  rightly,  why  history  should  be 
studied  in  schools,  or  rather  five  aims  towards  which  historical  teach- 
ing should  trend.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  reasons 
for  the  teaching  of  history.     Surely  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
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details  of  the  past  of  the  country,  and  of  the  race  to  which  one 
belongs  is  sufficient  reason  of  itself.  But  further,  some  of  the  aims  or 
reasons  given  seemed  to  be  distinctly  derogatory  to  the  study  of 
history.  The  study  of  history  was  defended  because  it  had  an  ethical 
value.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  history  is  not  worth  studying  for  its 
own  sake  it  is  not  worth  studying  at  all.  Further,  it  was  defended 
because  history  was  a  useful  aid  to  the  encouragement  of  patriot- 
ism; but  a  patriotism  that  has  to  be  nourished  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  glories  of  the  country  is  not  a  patriotism  worth  a  very 
great  deal,  more  particularly  if  it  is  a  patriotism  that  has  to  be 
based  upon  patriotic  histories  —  histories  devoted  not  to  the  relation 
of  absolute  truth,  but  to  the  glorification  of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  y 
History  deserves  to  be  taught  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  teach  all  children  —  and  adults  perhaps,  most  of  all 
—  the  course  of  events  of  the  past  as  they  actually  occurred ;  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  not  to  lead 
children  away  into  a  spurious  hero  worship,  or  cause  them  to  look 
into  history  for  the  illustration  of  the  great  qualities  of  their  grand- 
fathers or  great  grandfathers,  or  for  the  justification  of  any  modern 
forms  of  political  institutions.  If  studied  for  its  own  sake,  then  the 
point  that  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  teacher,  the  chief  point  that  I 
desire  to  bring  out,  is  in  what  way  it  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 
If  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  study  of 
history  is  important,  that  the  study  of  history  is  necessary,  how  is 
history  to  be  taught?  What  methods  should  be  adopted  for  the  teach- 
ing of  history?  I  intend,  instead  of  dealing  with  generalities,  instead 
of  talking  at  greater  length  upon  the  study  which  has  occupied  the 
whole  of  my  own  life,  to  deal  rather  with  a  few  practical  points  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  the 
interesting  talk  we  had  yesterday  two  divergent  methods  for  teaching 
history  in  secondary  schools  were  advocated  by  different  speakers. 
The  one  was  the  old-fashioned  text-book  method;  the  other  was  the 
adoption  in  secondary  schools  of  the  system  now  in  use  in  post-gradu- 
ate courses  in  American  universities,  and  above  all  in  German 
universities.  Both  methods  have  their  uses.  The  study  of  history 
from  original  materials  is  undoubtedly  the  only  way  in  which  the 
method  of  historical  investigation  can  be  properly  explained;  it  is 
the  only  way  in  which  men  can  be  trained  to  become  historians. 
Every  boy  who  goes  to  a  secondary  school,  however,  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  historian ;  otherwise  in  the  making  of  histories  there  would 
be  no  end>^  On  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned  teaching,  the 
simple  learning  by  heart  of  a  text-book,  has  been  as  universally  con- 
demned in  historical  teaching  as  it  has  been  in  other  departments  of 
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education.     The  old-fashioned  way  of  using  a  text-book  and  setting 
the  unwilling  pupils  to  learning  so  many  pages  or  paragraphs  by  heart 
needs  no  condemnation  before  an  assemblage  of  enlightened  educa- 
tors.    What  method  is  there  that  can  be  adopted  which  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  text-book  method  and  will  not  make  such 
extravagant  demands  upon  the  intellect  of  the  pupils  and  upon  the 
energies  of  the  teachers  as  the  study  of  history  from  original  docu- 
ments?    Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  way  which  can 
be  adopted.     I  speak  with  some  confidence,  because  this  middle  way, 
which  I  intend  to  advocate  at  some  length,  has  been  adop^d  with 
signal  success  in  the  English  secondary  schools.  ^  The  English  secon- 
dary schools  did  not  receive  a  very  good  character  yesterday.     As 
an  Englishman  I  can  assure  you  that  the  English  secondary  schools 
have  nevertheless  attempted  some  new  methods  of  teaching  which  may 
be  of  use  even  over  here,  where  your  secondary  schools  are,  according 
to  the  President  and  other  speakers  of  yesterday,  so  very  much  in 
advance  of  what  we  have  in  our  poor  effete  system.     It  should  be 
remembered  that    most  of    the  great  English  schools  are  boarding 
schools,  and  it  is  because  they  are  boarding  schools  that  they  are  to  a 
great  extent  class  schools,  for  it  is  only  people  of  considerable  means 
who  can  afford  to  send  a  child  from  home  nine  months  in  the  year  to 
Eton   or    Rugby   or   elsewhere.     But  side  by  side  with  these  great 
boarding  schools  there  exist  a  large  number  of  secondary  day  schools 
like  St.  Paul's,  the  City  of  London  School  and   others  in   the   great 
English  cities  for  the  education  of  children  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.     In  my  own  school  days  the  teaching  of  history  in  the 
great  English  schools  was  by  the  vile  old  text-book  method.     But 
since  that  time  there  has  developed  a  new  system  which  I  wish  to 
describe  to  you.     Two  or  three  months  before  I  left  England    for 
America,  two  years  ago,  I  published  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
teaching  of  history  in  the  English  schools.    In  that  article  I  developed 
at  length  the  main  points  which  I  wish  to  describe  to  you  here.    Taking 
the  secondary  schools  as  schools  containing  pupils  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  it  has  been  found  far  more  advantageous  to  supplement  the 
study  of  the  text-book  by  lectures  delivered  much  in  the  style  of  col- 
lege lectures.     The  lecture  system,  I  know,  is  in  this  country  not  gen- 
erally adopted  until  the  college  stage  is  reached.     But  the  one  subject 
which,  above  all  others  perhaps,  lends  itself  to  treatment  in  lectures 
is  history.     Now,  lectures  on  history  are  given  regularly  in  many  of 
the  great  English  schools  containing  boys  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  up 
to  eighteen,  until  the  time  they  go  to  college.     The  great  advantage 
of  supplementing  the  text-book  by  lectures  is  that  in  that  way  the  dry 
words   of   the    text-book   are  illuminated  by  the  personality  of  the 
40 
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teacher.  The  success,  then,  of  the  system  of  teaching  history  in  sec- 
ondary schools  by  means  of  lectures  depends  upon  the  employment  in 
the  school  of  some  teacher  who  has  received  a  sufficiently  clear  insight 
into  the  methods  of  historical  work  to  be  able  to  lecture  with  spirit 
and  wide  knowledge.  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  the  masters  who 
taught  history  were  the  same  who  taught  classics,  mathematics,  or 
any  other  subject.  Nowadays  there  are  masters  in  thfe  great  English 
school  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  teach  history  to  the  different 
classes.  These  men  are  men  who  in  their  college  work  have  taken 
an  especial  interest  in  history,  and  who  have  been  initiated  into  mod- 
ern methods  in  the  study  of  history  and  of  historical  questions.  The 
way  in  which  the  system  is  carried  out  in  such  a  school  as  Haileybury, 
which  is  the  one  I  at  present  have  in  mind,  is  that  the  class  is  set  to 
reading  a  selected  text-book,  chapter  by  chapter.  There  are  three 
periods  a  week  devoted  to  history  through  the  whole  school  course. 
A  certain  chapter  is  studied  each  week ;  and  of  the  three  periods  two 
are  devoted  to  lectures  and  the  third  to  an  examination  upon  the 
chapter  of  the  text-book  and  upon  the  contents  of  the  lecture/. 

First  the  pupil  reads  the  chapter.  Then  it  is  treated  of  in  lectures. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  attending  a  good  lecture  is  that  it  teaches 
the  student  how  to  take  notes.  As  a  rule  I  find  with  students  who 
come  to  me  at  Cornell  that  I  have  to  begin  by  teaching  them  how  to 
take  UQt^s.  They  generally  have  not  learned  how  to  take  useful 
notes.  At  first  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  England  that  boys  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  could  take  respectable  notes.  The  pupils  listened 
attentively  to  the  teacher's  comments  upon  the  chapter  of  the  text- 
book. The  teacher  of  course,  has  read  many  more  books  on  history 
than  the  teacher  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects.  Say  the  subject  is  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  in 
English  history.  The  teacher  will  have  read  Freeman.  He  will  put 
his  knowledge  to  use  and  lay  weight  upon  the  personal  points  in  the 
character  of  William.  Or  he  will  read  striking  passages  from  original 
documents,  or  he  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  text-book  by  notes. 
Sometimes  a  session  will  be  held  when  the  stereopticon  will  be  used 
and  illustrations  thrown  upon  the  canvas  for  the  further  enlighten- 
ment of  the  pupil's  insight  into  the  period  under  discussion.  After 
two  such  lectures  a  written  examination  is  held  during  the  period 
devoted  to  the  third  lesson.  Sometimes  it  is  a  mere  examination  of 
facts.  The  boys  tell  what  they  have  learned  from  the  text-books  and 
the  lectures  about  two  or  three  men,  and  there  become  fixed  upon  the 
mind  the  chief  points  that  have  been  emphasized  in  the  course  of  the 
lectures.  Sometimes,  instead  of  an  examination,  an  essay  will  be 
written.     I  do  not  want  to  say  that  this  is  an  ideal,  perfect  system  for 
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teaching  history  in  secondary  schools,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  very 
much  better  than  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  text-book  and  empha- 
sizing questions  and  answers;  and  that  it  is  far  more  practicable  than 
the  system  of  endeavoring  to  teach  children  from  original  sources. 

As  I  have  said,  one  indispensable  qualification  for  teaching  by  this 
method  is  to  have  a  lecturer  who  will  illuminate  the  dry  matter  of  the 
text-book,  and  this  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  lecturer. 
Now,  it  is  not  every  teacher  who  desires  to  teach  history — more  is  the 
pity  from  my  point  of  view.  But  at  any  rate  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  students  at  universities  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to  teach- 
ing do  have  an  especial  interest  in  history.  If  such  students  have 
during  their  college  course  paid  special  attention  to  historical  work 
they  will  have  received  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  the 
result  of  careful  study  of  modern  scientific  methods  in  historical 
work.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary  schools. 

I  need  hardly,  I  suppose,  go  at  length  into  the  points  that  distin- 
guish what  we  historians  speak  of  as  scientific  methods  in  the  study 
of  history.  You  must  know  that  it  depends  mainly  upon  the  careful 
examination  of  original  material.  Such  work  cannot  be  done  in  the 
schools;  it  can  be  done  in  the  college.  Any  college  student  led  by 
a  teacher  who  knows  his  business,  to  the  examination  and  appreciation 
of  original  documents,  if  even  upon  the  smallest  possible  period 
in  history  —  a  period  of  six  months  —  any  diligent  student,  I 
repeat,  will  receive  such  an  insight  into  what  is  the  aim  of  historical 
work  that  he  will  be  able  to  comment  with  enthusiasm  and  a  seeing 
eye  upon  the  passages  of  the  text-book  which  is  being  used  in  the 
school.  The  one  demand  of  the  modern  scientific  school  is  that  the 
work  of  historical  research  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to 
discover  the  truth.  No  diligence  in  toil,  no  amount  of  patriotism,  no 
earnestness  of  ethical  lessons,  nothing,  can  compensate  the  modern 
historian  for  the  absence  of  a  desire  to  find  out  the  truth.  This 
thoroughly  implanted  in  the  student,  he  will  love  to  study  history  and 
he  will  be  able  to  impart  to  the  children  whom  he  is  teaching  histori- 
cal knowledge  of  value  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  and  draw  inferences  and  often  to  perceive  in  the  works 
of  the  writers  of  historical  text-books,  lessons  .in  advance  of  their 
thoughts.  He  will  be  able  to  point  out  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  use  a  text-book  which  paints 
some  characters  as  angels  come  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  while  it 
treats  of  other  characters  as  without  any  redeeming  qualities  whatso- 
ever; but  the  trained  historical  enthusiast  will  be  able  to  repress  these 
inequalities,  which  appear  even  in  reputable  histories,  by  pointing  out 
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that  historical  characters  are  neither  angels  nor  demons,  but  simply 
men  and  women.  He  will  be  able  to  illuminate  with  his  personality 
the  striking  events  of  history,  and  the  dry  and  commonplace  words  of 
the  text-book  that  is  being  used. 

I  desire  then  to  advocate  this  method  of  teaching  history  in  the 
secondary  schools,  because  I  know  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out. 
It  demands  the  existence  of  a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  who 
has  had  a  thorough  and  proper  training  in  the  modern  or  scientific 
sense,  or  who  at  any  rate  has  had  an  insight  into  the  scientific 
method,  and,  that  guaranteed,  nothing  but  success  will  result.  His- 
tory will  cease  to  be  considered  a  mere  collection  of  facts.  The 
striking  points  will  be  illustrated  by  the  lecturer  and  under  the  power 
of  his  personality  he  will  inspire  into  it  such  life  that  the  student  will 
remember  not  only  what  is  written  down  in  the  text-book,  but  the 
greater  meaning  which  lies  between  the  lines. 

This  system,  further,  is  suitable  to  comparatively  young  students. 
A  gentleman  whom  I  see  present  here,  informed  me  that  he  had  used, 
with  the  greatest  success  in  his  school,  the  thesis  method  during  the 
last  year,  and  I  can  well  understand  that  no  more  valuable  method  of 
historical  work  could  be  pursued  than  setting  every  student  who 
graduates  in  a  secondary  school,  to  work  upon  an  original  essay  on 
a  given  subject.  If  any  such  students  have  a  real  desire  for  investi- 
gation, a  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  they  will  doubtless  use  all  the 
authorities  they  can  find,  both  original  and  derived,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  the  best  work. 

In  the  pursuit  of  such  investigations  they  find  a  valuable  intellectual 
training,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  may  be  of  positive  value  to 
the  world.  The  use  of  the  thesis,  then,  in  the  final  year,  I  should 
think  might  be  proper  for  adoption  in  schools  where  there  is  a  teacher 
sufficiently  qualified  to  direct  such  thesis  work. 

One  other  point  upon  which  I  desire  to  dwell  is  upon  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  results  of  historical  studies  of  this  sort  in  the 
secondary  schools  could  be  made  use  of  in  the  entrance  requirements 
of  colleges.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  invitation  from  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States,  to  consider 
the  subject  next  November,  **  Shall  historical  studies  be  a  necessary 
part  of  college  entrance  requirements?'*  I  presume  the  answer  will  be 
**Yes. "  I  know  for  my  own  part  I  shall  be  glad  to  defend  the  neces- 
sity of  making  history  one  of  the  college  requirements.  But  then 
comes  the  question,  **How  can  historical  knowledge  be  measured  as 
an  entrance  requirement?"  I  think  every  one  of  us  who  is  at  all 
interested  in  educational  questions  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  practice 
of  basing  an  estimate  of  historical  knowledge  on  a  simple  examination 
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paper  is  futile.  The  idea  of  such  an  examination  paper  pretending 
to  test  the  student's  work  throughout  a  whole  year,  or  perhaps  during 
a  period  of  years,  is  not  fair  to  the  student,  is  not  fair  to  the 
teacher.  But  the  report  of  the  conference  of  college  professors 
recently  held  at  Columbia  College  advocates  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  send  in,  to  meet  the  college  requirements,  the  note  books,  theses 
and  other  written  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  course  of  histor- 
ical instruction  at  school,  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  historical 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  for  entrance  to  college.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than  this  suggestion;  but  it  should 
be  made,  it  also  seems  to  me,  purely  an  optional  measure.  In  some 
schools  doubtless  notebooks,  the  original  thesis,  or  one  or  more  of  the 
original  reports  may  be  sent  in  and  they  may  give  evidence  of  excel- 
lent teaching  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  of  real  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  But  there  may  be  schools  in  which  such  means  are 
impossible,  and  I  would  therefore  be  inclined  to  resist  its  being  made 
compulsory  that  such  notebooks  or  evidence  of  written  work  should 
be  sent  in.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  unfortunate  individ- 
ual on  whom  rests  the  task  of  accepting  or  rejecting  students  for 
entrance  to  college  should  read,  as  he  does  at  present,  entrance 
examination  papers. 

These  are  the  main  points  I  had  intended  to  speak  upon  to  you  today. 
But  there  are  two  other  things  which  I  desire  to  touch  upon.  The 
one  is  the  necessity  of  learning  facts.  After  the  few  words  which  I 
said  day  before  yesterday,  one  lady  was  kind  enough  to  come  up  to 
me  and  say  she  was  so  thankful  to  me  because  I  had  mentioned  the 
word  fact  as  one  of  my  corner  stones.  I  always  rigorously  insist 
upon  facts.  It  seems  to  me  in  America  and  other  countries  in  which 
I  have  studied  the  educational  question  there  is  sometimes  a  disposi- 
tion to  overlook  the  importance  of  learning  facts  and  try  to  impart 
knowledge  as  a  sugar-coated  pill.  Now  what  is  easy  of  acquiring  is 
not  really  worth  acquiring.  A  knowledge  of  facts,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
easy  to  acquire.  It  is  not  that  I  want  students  to  learn  long  statements 
by  heart,  but  that  as  a  basis  of  their  work  they  must  learn  some  definite 
facts.  I  have  heard  much  since  I  have  been  in  Buffalo  at  this  inter- 
esting meeting,  but  the  thing  which  seems  to  be  made  of  chief  impor- 
tance— the  chief  thing  impressed  upon  my  mind  —  is  that  it  is  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  learning  easy.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  am  inclined  to  think  this  may  be  pushed  too  far.  I,  believe  the 
road  to  knowledge  has  ever  been  rough ;  it  can  never  be  made  an  easy 
bicycle  track.  There  is  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  learn  a  long  list  of  facts,  but  how  is  any  one  to  acquire  real 
knowledge  upon  any  subject  unless  he  takes  the  trouble  to  learn  facts. 
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It  is  true  that  the  duty  of  the  educator  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
think,  that  this  is  an  important  function  in  education  and  one  that  has 
been  much  neglected,  but  are  we  not  going  a  little  too  far  with  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum?  Are  we  not  devoting  ourselves  a  little  too 
much  to  worrying  about  how  to  teach  children  to  think  without  giving 
them  sufficient  facts  to  support  their  correct  thinking?  Take  the  most 
brilliant  writers,  especially  those  who  write  leading  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  and  how  many  times  do  we  look  through  their  productions 
and  not  find  any  facts  upon  which  their  inferences  are  based.  The 
most  brilliant  thinking  in  the  world  will  not  supply  the  place  of  histori- 
cal facts,  and  if  these  historical  facts  are  not  accurately  stated  the 
information  is  simply  worthless,  aye,  worse  than  worthless,  it  is  mis- 
leading. 

Let  me  plead  then  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  for  that  matter 
in  the  primary  schools,  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
actual  teaching  of  facts.  That  in  the  primary  schools,  instead  of 
writing  what  the  teacher  knows  to  be  a  legend  or  fairy  tale,  absolute 
facts  should  be  taught.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  the  child  that  he  should 
learn  early  in  life  various  things  which  will  help  him  when  he  is  older. 
How  sad  it  is  if  their  knowledge  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There- 
fore it  seems  even  in  the  earliest  days,  it  might  be  possible  to  teach 
facts  instead  of  theories  and  generalities. 

The  president  very  rightly  reminds  me  that  I  have  outrun  my  time, 
so  let  me  conclude  in  general  terms  by  testifying  to  the  enthusiasm  I 
find  in  your  schools  in  America,  and  to  the  enlightened  intelligence  of 
your  teachers,  and  add  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  tell  you  in 
words  what  an  inspiration  it  is  to  a  teacher  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  be  received  so  kindly  by  this  great  body 
of  representative  teachers,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  hear  your  words  of  wisdom  and  listen  with  profit  to  your 
views  concerning  methods. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  meets  in  New  York  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of 
December  next.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  set  aside  one  session 
for  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  history  in  colleges.  If 
any  of  you  are  present  in  New  York  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come 
into  the  discussion. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS— THE  CHICAGO 

SYSTEM, 


BY    PRESIDENT    WILLIAM    R.    HARPER,   UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO. 

I  understand  the  question  to  be  the  standards  of  admission  or 
rather  the  method  of  ascertaining  how  students  have  secured  their 
training.  The  methods  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  students 
are  prepared  to  enter  college.  In  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  agreed  to  furnish  a  paper  upon  this  question  I  am  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  what  is  called  in  the  programme  "A 
Chicago  System."  Four  years  ago  we  began  our  work  in  Chicago  and 
in  beginning  we  adopted  the  plan  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  All  persons 
admitted  to  the  university  were  examined.  This  system  has  been 
maintained  through  the  four  years;  no  student  has  entered  the  univer- 
sity without  an  examination.  The  question  then  is  not  how  the 
standard  has  been  maintained,  or  with  reference  to  the  standard,  but 
as  to  the  methods  of  giving  examinations.  Our  first  system  was  the 
Yale  system  which  Professor  Seymour  is  to  describe  and  which  should 
have  preceded  this  statement  of  mine.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  full 
statement  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
administration  of  the  Yale  system,  as  it  will  be  presented  to  you. 
We  found  the  necessity  of  coming  into  a  closer  connection  with  the 
teachers  of  the  secondary  schools. 

There  was  on  the  other  hand,  the  certificate  system  which  had 
been  adopted  in  one  or  another  form  in  the  universities  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  many  other  institutions.  We  investi- 
gated that  system  as  closely  as  we  were  able  to  investigate  it.  We 
found,  as  we  thought,  many  weaknesses  in  that  system,  so  many, 
indeed,  that  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  our  faculty  the  certificate 
system  was  not  considered  one  which  in  our  circumstances,  we  could 
adopt.  Many  of  the  arguments  presented  to  us  against  the  certificate 
system  cdme  from  the  institutions  which  had  adopted  it.  confessing 
the  weakness  which  they  themselves  had  found.  Naturally  that  raised 
the  question  whether,  perhaps,  something  else  was  possible.  It  was 
then  that  the  Yale  system,  with  the  other  plan  was  adopted.  That 
was  something  over  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  now  in  use.  The  university 
has  decided,  first,  that  schools  which  have  been  visited  and  which 
have  been  found  satisfactory,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  admitted  into 
what  is  called  co-operation.  The  university  does  not  ask  any  school 
to  enter  into_co-operation  with  it.     If  the  school  desires  this  privilege, 
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a  petition  comes  from  the  school  itself.  When  the  petition  is  received, 
an  officer  of  the  university  charged  with  this  particular  work  is  sent  to 
visit  that  school.  He  spends  at  the  school  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  his  return  his  report  is  filed.  Another 
officer  of  the  university  a  professor,  is  appointed  to  visit  the  school. 
He  goes,  and  spends  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  days  and  on  his 
return  presents  a  most  minute  report  of  everything  which  he  is  able 
to  discover  in  his  examination.  These  two  reports  are  placed  together 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  and  if  the  reports  are  favorable  ch'e 
school  is  placed  upon  the  co-operative  list.  It  is  understood  that  the 
** visitor"  whom  the  university  appoints  will  visit  this  particular 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  that  another  officer  of  the  university 
will  visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  year.  The  school  having  been 
placed  upon  the  co-operative  [list  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  Any 
teacher  in  that  school  may  give  examinations,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  given  by  the  university  itself. 
The  university,  at  the  same  time,  conducts  its  own  examinations  from 
its  own  papers.  These  are  given  at  different  places.  The  teacher  in 
an  approved  school  is  permitted  to  forward  to  the  departmental  exam- 
iner a  list  of  questions  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  class  defining  the 
subject, —  let  us  call  it  a  class  in  algebra.  This  set  of  questions  is 
examined  in  detail  by  the  departmental  examiner.  If  it  is  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  standard  it  is  accepted.  The  paper  is  sent  back  to  the 
teacher,  through  the  principal  of  course.  The  students  in  that  school 
who  desire  to  do  so,  the  students  who  are  prepared  for  college,  then 
write  out  the  answers  to  these  questions.  The  teacher  takes  the 
examination  papers,  and  throws  out  the  papers  of  all  students  who 
have  not  in  his  opinion  passed.  The  other  papers  are  forwarded  to 
the  university  and  read  by  the  university  reader.  Marks  are  made 
and  a  record  kept  as  if  the  examination  were  a  university  examina- 
tion, and  when  this  particular  pupil  has  passed  an  examination  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  subjects,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  univer- 
sity, he  is  received  as  a  student  in  the  university.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic in  the  system  is  its  individualism.  It  deals  not  with  the  school 
as  a  whole, as  the  certificate  plan  does,  but  it  deals  with  each  individual 
teacher.  There  may  be  ten  teachers  in  a  school,  and  out  of  the  ten, 
three  only  may  be  permitted  to  send  in  papers  that  will  be  acceptable ; 
the  other  seven  may  be  rejected.  Another  characteristic  of  the  system 
is  that  it  brings  the  teacher  into  the  closest  possible  connection  with 
the  university  instructors  in  his  or  her  department.  It  leads  to  cor- 
respondence with  reference  to  what  should  be  called  for  in  the  exam- 
ination.      It   leads  to  a  discussion  of  methods  that  should  be  em- 
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ployed.    It  leads  to  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  scope  of 
the  course  of  study. 

You  will  at  once  see  that  the  burden  which  this  plan  lays  upon  the 
university  is  a  heavy  one.  It  is  one  which  is  costly,  not  only  to  the 
instructors,  in  time  and  energy,  but  to  the  university  financially. 
The  cost  of  providing  men  who  will  do  this  work,  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing readers  to  read  these  papers  is  something  very  large.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  results  as  they  have  shown  themselves  within  this 
one  year  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  plan.  The  plan  is  now  in 
operation  in  something  like  fifty  or  sixty  schools;  the  various  high 
schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  west  and 
northwest  have  entered  into  the  co-operation  plan.  While  the 
number  of  papers  received  is  as  yet  comparatively  small,  it  is  abso- 
lutely very  large,  so  large,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  work 
very  great.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  found  that  the  stimulus  to 
the  student  in  the  secondary  school  was  proportionately  increased. 
The  fact  that  his  paper  is  to  be  read,  not  simply  by  his  own  teacher, 
but  by  others ;  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  to  be  read  by  those  who  are 
at  a  distance — and  you  know  there  is  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many 
students  in  the  high  schools  as  well  as  colleges  that  their  examination 
papers  are  not  read ;  that  the  teachers  do  not  burden  themselves  with 
the  work  of  examining  the  papers,  but  that  the  records  are  made  out 
on  the  basis  of  term  work  after  all,  serves  as  a  very  great  incentive  to 
the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  in  the  course,  as  well  as  in 
the  preparation  of  his  examination  papers.  And  more  than  this; 
there  is  the  stimulus  which  is  furnished  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
knows  that  his  work,  also,  is  to  be  inspected,  if  you  please;  that  at  all 
events  it  is  to  be  examined,  that  the  results  are  to  be  preserved  at  a 
distance;  that  if  there  are  no  results,  or  if  these  results  are  not  satis- 
factory, this  fact  is  going  to  be  made  known  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  that  particular  school,  or  to  the  principal.  This  helps,  and 
the  influence  of  it  has  already  been  felt  in  many  schools  which  have 
entered  into  this  plan. 

Whether  or  not  this  so  called  **Chicago  System"  is  one  which  in 
its  present  form  is  the  most  desirable  and  will  continue,  no  man  can 
say.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  system  and  to  all  concerned,  to  say  that 
when  the  plan  was  finally  adopted,  it  was  adopted  by  a  tie  vote  in  the 
faculty,  and  the  president  cast  the  vote  which  determined  its  adop- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  was  great  doubt  about  it.  It  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  of  that  minority  of  the  faculty  that  voted  against  it  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted,  I  suppose  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  would  vote 
against  it  today,  because  of  the  results  which  have  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  year  or  more  which  have  passed. 
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Can  this  system  be  applied  to  other  institutions?  It  certainly 
could  be  adopted  by  state  institutions.  The  greatest  difficulty 
involved  is  the  large  amount  of  work  which  it  throws  upon  the  univer- 
sity. If  the  university  wishes  to  do  all  that  it  can  do  to  assist  secon- 
dary education,  if  it  has  money  which  it  may  use  in  this  way,  person- 
ally I  can  conceive  of  no  plan  which  would  accomplish  more  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  money.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  after  four 
years  of  careful  examination  that  the  old  system  of  examination  and 
the  testing  of  the  pupil's  work  simply  by  examination  upon  a  particu- 
lar day  is  unfair  to  many  students.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  certificate  system  has  in  it  weaknesses  which  must  be  remedied 
.or  the  system  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  with  the  desire  of 
escaping  the  difficulties  characteristic  of  both  systems  that  we  adopted 
what  you  may  call  a  compromise  system  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a  student  was  prepared  to  enter  college.  In  the  Yale  system  the 
teacher  and  pupil  are  not  taken  into  consideration;  the  university 
determines  for  itself  and  by  itself  who  shall  come  into  the  university 
and  who  shall  stay  out.  By  the  Chicago  system  the  teacher  is  given 
a  part  in  the  work  of  determining  who  shall  enter,  though  I  ought 
to  add  what  I  have  omitted,  namely,  that  the  term  grade  of  the  pupi' 
is  forwarded  in  every  case  with  the  examination  papers,and  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  examination  papers. 

There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  plan.  One  can  conceive 
that  the  teacher  desiring  his  pupils  to  pass  might  cram  his  pupils  for 
a  particular  examination.  This  is  possible,  but  such  a  thing  could  not 
continue  long  without  being  detected. 

There  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
It  involves  so  much  labor  and  so  large  an  expense;  but  nothing  good 
is  to  be  obtained  without  expense  and  labor,  and  if  this  were  the  only 
objection,  if  other  difficulties  can  be  removed,  it  will  be  continued. 
We  feel,  those  of  us  who  have  tried  this  plan  for  this  short  time,  that 
it  contains  some  elements  which  perhaps  can  be  used  in  the  great 
problem  of  bringing  the  university  and  the  college  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  secondary  schools.  Personally  I  hope  and  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  the  institutions  which  maintain  the  higher  stand- 
ards. East  and  West,  may  agree  upon  one  plan  of  admission;  may 
agree  upon  the  same  standard,  and  may  form  an  association  by  which 
persons  who  are  to  enter  college  shall  have  their  fitness  determined 
by  one  standard,  by  one  method,  so  that  the  certificates  from  this 
committee  or  association  in  the  hands  of  the  student  will  secure  him 
entrance  to  any  university  in  this  association.  I  believe  this  is 
entirely  feasible.  Whether  our  Eastern  institutions  will  unite  in  such 
a  plan  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certainly  feasible  for  the  Western  institu- 
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tions  to  form  such  an  arrangement  for  themselves,  the  central  insti- 
tutions for  themselves,  and  the  Eastern  institutions  for  themselves. 
Perhaps,  further  along,  the  time  may  come  when  all  may  unite. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  students  in  college  is  the 
step  which  must  be  taken  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  col- 
lege, and  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  certificate 
system  is  that  the  certificate  system,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  has  made 
that  step  an  easier  one.  When  we  realize  how  much  these  boys  and 
girls  have  struggled  in  order  to  get  forward,  we  ought  not  to  multiply 
the  machinery  or  utilize  that  which  instead  of  helping  them  forward, 
makes  entrance  to  the  higher  education  more  difficult. 

I  think  I  have  expressed  in  the  time  I  have,  as  fully  as  I  can,  the 
main  outlines  of  the  system.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  we  see  difficulties  already,  but  it  has  worked  results  which  we 
could  not  achieve  before  and  we  believe  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  OF    YALE   COLLEGE. 


BY  PROFESSOR    THO.HAS    DAY    SEYMOUR,   YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  Yale  College  are  determined  by 
what  this  institution  requires  of  its  students  after  they  are  admitted 
to  its  privileges.  Yale  still  agrees  with  Plato,  in  believing  that  one 
cannot  easily  find  a  system .  of  education  better  than  that  which  has 
been  found  by  the  long  experience  of  the  past,  modified  only  (but 
sufficiently)  to  suit  new  conditions.  Important  modifications  have 
been  made  of  recent  years  in  the  curriculum  of  study  at  Yale,  but 
every  student  of  this  college  is  required  during  his  freshman  year  and 
(with  a  slight  option)  in  his  sophomore  year  to  study  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  English,  and  French  or  German.  Hence  every  candi- 
date for  admission  to  Yale  college  is  examined  as  to  his  proficiency  in 
these  five  departments.  In  general,  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  satisfac- 
torily the  work  of  our  freshman  year  unless  he  has  studied  carefully 
the  equivalents  of  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  three  books 
of  Homeric  poems;  half  a  dozen  orations  of  Cicero,  and  about  half  of 
the  works  of  Virgil ;  he  must  know  well  his  algebra  and  plane  geometry, 
being  able  to  solve  new  geometrical  problems,  and  must  read  French  or 
German  with  fair  ease.  He  must  also  have  been  trained  in  the  study 
of  English  literature,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  ancient  his- 
tory. Equivalents  for  particular  set  passages  of  Homer  or  Xenophon, 
of  Virgil  or  Cicero,  are  accepted,  but  no  other  set  of  studies  in  place 
of  any  of  those  required.     The  proper  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  liter- 
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ature  involves  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  For  our  pur- 
poses of  course  then,  German  and  English  history  could  not  take  the 
place  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  knowledge  of  which  is  required  for 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  classical  authors ;  still  less  could  another 
language  or  physics  or  botany  be  substituted  for  either  Greek  or 
Latin.  We  endeavor  to  test  the  candidate's  power  in  dealing  with 
new  material  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with  what  he  has  read ;  but  we 
believe  that  true  scholarship  requires  not  simply  cursory,  but  also 
exact  and  precise  acquaintance  with  the  text  studied  and  are  not  ready 
to  make  the  test  of  skill  in  translating  passages  hitherto  unseen  our 
sole  criterion  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

To  a  certain  extent,  our  examinations  are  designed  to  be  a  test  of 
culture.  For  instance,  a  student  might  be  able  to  translate  Livy  or 
even  Horace  without  having  studied  Virgil;  but  we  think  every  one  of 
our  students  ought  to  have  studied  Virgil,  and  hence  we  require  it. 
Doubtless  a  student  of  good  ability  could  do  the  work  required  in  our 
English  courses  of  freshman  year  without  having  received  definite 
instruction  and  training  in  that  subject  in  his  preparatory  course;  but 
he  can  unquestionably  do  better  work  in  that  department  if  he  has 
been  properly  drilled  and  taught  both  in  the  **  Reading  and  Practice" 
and  in  the  **Study  and  Practice"  of  English. 

In  the  subjects  named  our  requirements  agree  substantially  with 
those  of  other  New  England  colleges. 

The  Yale  system  of  entrance  requirements  is  thus  seen  to  be 
simple  and  absolutely  determined  by  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  college  course.  Not  many  roads  lead  to  our  college  work. 
Only  one  gate  admits  to  Yale  College.  Those  who  desire  a  scientific 
or  technical  training,  instead  of  a  classical  and  liberal  education,  may 
apply  for  admission  to  another  department  of  Yale  University  —  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  question,  which  of  the  two  educations 
is  superior,  is  not  raised,  but  the  two  seem  to  us  still  to  be  different, 
and  (being  different)  fitly  both  to  demand  different  preparations  and 
to  receive  different  degrees. 

The  entrance  requirements  at  Yale  are  maintained  by  an  examin- 
ation of  every  candidate  for  admission,  **except  in  certain  cases  when 
a  candidate  brings  evidence  that  he  has  spent  the  whole  of  a  fresh- 
man year  in  good  standing  in  another  college."  If  such  a  candidate, 
from  a  reputable  college,  falls  back  a  year  in  his  college  course  we 
allow  him  to  enter  the  freshman  class  without  examination.  We 
accept  no  other  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Since  many  (if  not  most)  other  colleges  now  admit  students  on 
certificate,  perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  Yale  does  not 
adopt  that  system.     The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  I  can  only  indi- 
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cate  here  some  of  the  reasons  which  actuate  us.  The  system  of 
admission  to  college  by  certificate  rests,  manifestly,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  sort  of  supervision  of  the  school  by  the  college.  The  college 
must  know  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the  school  if  it  is  to 
accept  the  school's  statement  that  the  candidate  for  the  freshman 
class  is  ready  to  do  the  work  required  by  the  college.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  Yale  differs  from  that  of  any  college  which  has  adopted  the 
system  in  question.  Yale  draws  students  from  a  wider  field  and  from 
a  larger  number  of  schools  than  any  other  college  in  the  country.  In 
our  last  academic  freshman  class  were  young  men  from  about  150 
different  widely  scattered  schools  —  men  from  Maine  and  from  Texas, 
from  Massachusetts  and  from  California,  from  Oregon  and  from 
Macedonia.  Our  registrar  tells  me  that  about  250  schools  have  been 
represented  in  our  classes  within  the  last  five  years.  Clearly  Yale 
College  cannot  exercise  any  supervision  over  (or  have  exact  knowl- 
edge of)  all  of  these  schools,  and  we  cannot  take  students  on  proba- 
tion into  a  freshman  class  of  more  than  three  hundred  young  men. 
To  ascertain  the  character  of  a  school  by  admitting  its  students  on  cer- 
tificates in  September  and  dropping  them  again  from  the  class  in  Janu- 
ary, is  painful  to  the  student  and  injurious  to  the  work  of  the  college. 

We  find,  also,  that  many  of  the  best  schools  do  not  care  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  which  of  their  students  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  our  freshman  class.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  teach- 
ers of  private  schools.  They  think  that  most  boys  are  benefited 
rather  than  injured  by  the  knowledge  that  their  teacher  is  not  the 
final  arbiter  of  their  destinies  with  regard  to  their  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  are  stimulated  to  good  work  by  the  prospect  of  the  college 
examination. 

I  may  add  that  some  colleges  which  have  admitted  students  on  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  are  not  wholly  pleased  with  the  system,  and 
are  now  limiting  it  in  several  ways. 

The  conclusion  of  this  matter  is  that  since  Yale  examinations  are 
planned  to  discover  who  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  Yale  course  of 
studyy  we  can  hardly  delegate  this  office  to  others,  especially  since 
our  questions  and  our  judgment  of  the  answers  are  our  most  effectual 
means  of  indicating  to  boys  and  their  teachers  what  preparation  we 
desire  and  expect. 

But  in  this  connection  I  would  say  that  we  welcome  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  teachers  as  to  the  scholarship  and  characteristics 
of  their  pupils  who  are  soon  to  be  ours  —  but  that  any  stereotyped 
certificate,  stating  no  more  than  that  the  candidate  is  believed  to  be 
ready  for  the  work  of  our  freshman  class,  is  of  little  worth  to  us. 
Such  certificates  are  worth  no  more  than  formal  certificates  of  charac- 
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ter,  or  signatures  to  an  ordinary  petition ;  but  any  information  which 
will  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  student  as  an  individual,  is  of 
great  value.  The  publication  of  our  examination  papers  has  dimin- 
ished materially  the  percentage  of  rejected  candidates.  Teachers 
know  now  better  than  ever  before  what  are  the  demands  of  Yale,  and 
many  a  boy  is  advised  that  he  is  not  yet  prepared  for  our  work,  who  a 
score  of  years  ago  would  have  tried  the  examination,  only  to  be 
rejected.  But  unfortunately  we  cannot  make  perfectly  distinct  the 
standard  on  which  the  papers  will  be  marked.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  75  per  cent  in  one  school  means  more  than  90  per  cent  in 
another,  and  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  per  cent  of  success  would 
admit  to  Yale  would  be  misleading.  I  need  only  to  remind  you 
further,  that  while  some  colleges  prefer  to  set  difficult  papers  and 
mark  them  leniently,  Yale  strongly  prefers  to  set  comparatively  simple 
papers  and  require  exact  answers. 

While  we  hold  that  examinations  are  necessary  to  test  the  profi- 
ciency of  those  who  would  enter  Yale,  we  admit  that  these  are  a  very 
unsatisfactory  criterion.  The  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of 
June,  and  the  weather  is  often  oppressively  hot.  If  the  candidate 
takes  the  whole  examination  at  once,  he  is  engaged  in  writing  under 
heavy  mental  pressure  for  sixteen  hours,  on  twenty  different  papers, 
within  two  days  and  a  half,  which  is  surely  a  severe  physical  strain. 
Most  of  the  candidates  take  the  examination  away  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  strange  surroundings;  some  of  them  are  unused  to  written 
examinations  with  prompt  collection  of  the  work  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allotted ;  some  are  distracted  by  the  unwonted  scene,  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  other  candidates;  anxiety  to  succeed  confuses 
others,  and  prevents  them  from  stating  what  they  know.  Every  year 
teachers  come  to  our  committee  on  examination,  convinced  that  some 
pupil's  paper  has  not  been  fairly  marked,  who  on  seeing  what  the  boy 
wrote  can  say  only  that  he  did  better  in  his  examinations  at  school 
than  in  his  examination  for  admission  to  college. 

But  in  addition  to  the  chance  that  the  boy  may  not  show  just  what 
he  knows  —  the  examiners,  too,  are  fallible.  They,  too,  are  working 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  at  the  close  of  a  year's  toil.  Even  the 
setting  of  suitable  papers  is  not  a  simple  task.  Many  a  passage  in 
Greek  or  Latin  seems  to  the  instructor  to  be  a  good  **  average  pas- 
sage" for  translation  at  sight,  which  yet  proves  too  difficult  or  too 
easy  to  be  a  suitable  test  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  and  powers. 
Many  a  problem  of  the  mathematical  papers  is  bound  to  be  either 
harder  or  easier  than  the  instructor  expected.  Some  papers  are  so 
difficult  that  the  examination  books  must  be  read  leniently;  while 
others  are  so  easy  that  the  books  should  be  marked  strictly.     Errors 
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are  possible  even  after  the  examination  books  are  written.  We  can  find 
no  better  examiners  than  our  college  officers;  but  these  have  been 
selected  for  their  scholarship  and  their  skill  as  teachers,  not  for  their 
judgment  and  accuracy  in  marking  examination  papers,  in  which  work 
very  different  powers  are  required.  Most  of  their  errors  are  of  a  kind 
not  to  be  easily  detected.  If  Samuel  Jones*  mark  is  interchanged  with 
that  of  Samuel  B.  Jones,  no  indication  of  a  mistake  is  left  on  the 
face  of  the  record.  Last  year  we  had  more  than  750  candidates  under 
examination;  each  (on  the  average)  had  more  than  twelve  books; 
thus  we  had  about  10,000  books  to  examine,  and  to  record  and  con- 
sider the  special  mark  of  each.  Some  of  these  books  were  insuffi- 
ciently identified  by  the  candidates.  Not  a  few  poor  fellows  gave 
laborious  answers  to  the  questions,  but  failed  to  write  their  own 
names  on  the  books  which  they  presented,  and  thus  caused  perplexity 
to  the  examiners  and  trouble  to  themselves. 

But  at  Yale  we  endeavor  to  take  all  reasonable  precautions 
against  error,  and  to  make  sure  that  if  an  error  is  committed  it  shal' 
be  in  favor  of  the  candidate. 

In  the  first  place  we  hold  examinations  in  thirty-eight  places,  so 
that  most  of  the  candidates  can  present  themselves  at  their  own 
schools,  or  at  least  not  far  from  their  homes  —  without  long  journeys 
—  and  in  smaller  and  less  distracting  companies  than  were  formed 
when  all  were  obliged  to  appear  at  New  Haven. 

Then,  as  for  our  own  part  of  the  work,  our  examination  books  in 
twenty  different  subjects  are  distributed  by  the  committee  to  twenty 
different  readers.  Thus  Professor  Luquiens  reads  the  French  papers, 
Professor  Cook  the  English,  Professor  C.  H.  Smith  the  books  in 
Roman  history,  Professor  Goodell  those  in  Greek  at  Sight,  etc.  We 
thus  avoid  the  chance  that  an  examiner  reading  the  books  in  several  sub- 
jects might  gain  the  impression  that  a  candidate  had  done  particularly 
well  or  ill,  and  make  several  of  his  marks  unreasonably  high  or  low. 
When  seven  different  readers  of  Latin  papers  agree  in  marking  a  can- 
didate low  in  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Latin  composition,  and  the 
rest,  the  probability  is  strong  that  the  young  man  is  not  ready  in  Latin 
to  enter  college.  If  a  particular  mark  is  surprisingly  low  the  commit- 
tee are  apt  to  re-examine  the  paper.  The  subdivision  of  the  examina- 
tion into  work  on  twenty  different  papers  not  only  eliminates  most  of 
the  personal  equation  of  the  examiner,  but  also  increases  the  chances 
that  the  candidate  will  do  himself  justice  on  at  least  some  of  the 
papers.  According  to  our  present  system  no  book  in  Greek,  Latin 
or  mathematics  is  rejected,  except  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
the  committee  in  addition  to  that  of  the  assigned  reader,  and  the 
marks  for  the  rejected  books  in  English,   French  and  German  are 
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vouched  for  by  experienced  officers.  The  examination  books  are  kept 
for  several  weeks,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  candidate  or 
his  teacher.  All  merely  clerical  work  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
verified  and  checked. 

Thus  our  consciences  are  clear.  We  believe  that  our  examinations, 
conducted  with  this  care,  are  a  reasonably  fair  test  of  the  candidate's 
fitness  to  enter  our  freshman  class. 

About  three-fourths  of  our  candidates  divide  the  examination  into 
at  least  two  parts,  taking  a  ** preliminary"  examination  in  the  more 
elementary  of  the  required  subjects  one  or  two  years  before  entering 
college.  We  give  a  so-called  **preliminary  certificate"  when  the  can- 
didate has  shown  himself  to  be  prepared  in  at  least  six  of  the  twenty 
required  subjects.  Clearly  if  a  boy  is  able  to  pass  our  examination  in 
only  six  subjects,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  ready  to  enter  college  the  next 
year.  Hence  he  is  allowed  to  present  himself  a  second  time  to  pass 
in  at  least  six  more  subjects,  and  to  recreive  an  enlarged  preliminary 
certificate.  This  division  of  the  examination  is  a  great  mental  and 
physical  relief  to  the  candidate,  and  follows  the  analogy  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  biennial  examinations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still 
older  quadrennial  examinations  which  were  held  immediately  before 
graduation,  on  all  the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  permission  to  divide  the  entrance  examination  into  two  parts 
was  granted  by  Yale  first  in  1882.  Entrance  examinations  for  Yale 
were  held  out  of  New  Haven  first  in  1877,  and  in  that  year  only  in 
Chicago.  The  marked  changes  and  alleviations  of  the  last  twenty 
years  are  obvious. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  is  done  with  the  candidates  who 
pass  in  most  subjects  but  who  fail  to  pass  in  certain  others?  These 
receive  ** conditions, '*  /.  e.,  their  securing  full  matriculation  in  the 
college  is  conditioned  on  their  showing  proficiency  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  have  been  found  to  be  deficient.  These  entrance  condi- 
tions must  be  removed  or  **made  up"  either  by  excellence  of  work  in 
the  class-room  or  by  passing  an  examination  before  entering  sopho- 
more year.  We  always  urge  the  conditioned  student  to  devote  him- 
self particularly  to  the  work  of  the  class-room,  and  by  good  recita- 
tions he  can  free  himself  from  all  conditions  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

Do  you  ask  me  with  how  many  conditions  is  a  candidate  allowed 
to  enter  Yale?  To  this  question  no  categorical  answer  can  be  given. 
Much  depends  upon  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  is  deficient. 
Cicero  would  count  more  than  Csesar,  and  perhaps  either  would  be 
considered  as  more  important  than  Roman  history.  Still  more 
depends  on   the  amount  of  the  deficiency  —  whether  it  is  slight  or 
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equivalent  to  a  failure.  Thus  four  complete  failures  in,  say  Homer,- 
Virgil,  geometry,  and  German,  may  indicate  that  the  candidate  has  a 
year's  hard  work  to  do  before  he  is  ready  to  enter  college;  while 
another  candidate  may  be  slightly  deficient  in  seven  subjects  at  the 
Jun-e  examination,  and  yet  by  work  during  the  summer  may  fit  him- 
self to  join  the  class  which  enters  in  September.  Much  depends  also 
on  the  health  and  maturity  of  the  candidate  and  his  general  disposi- 
tion towards  study.  Evidence  on  these  latter  points  is  always  sought 
by  the  committee  on  entrance  examinations.  This  committee  is  able 
to  take  into  account  the  personal  element  in  the  candidate's  case. 
The  readers  of  examination  books  strive  to  mark  with  absolute  impar- 
tiality, not  heeding  or  knowing  whether  a  candidate  is  young  or  old, 
just  from  his  school  work  or  ** rusty"  after  two  or  three  years  in  busi- 
ness, whether  he  is  vigorous  or  out  of  good  physical  condition  at  the 
time  of  his  examination,  whether  he  is  cool-headed  or  excitable  — 
whether  he  has  prepared  himself  or  has  been  trained  by  a  skilled 
teacher;  but  all  these  considerations  may  come  fitly  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  influence  their  decision  with  regard  to  the  acceptance, 
rejection,  or  conditioning  of  a  candidate. 

Our  system  of  entrance  requirements  is  undergoing  more  or  less 
important  modifications.  Doubtless  we  shall  improve  our  methods  of 
enforcing  these  requirements.  We  are  working  patiently  on  the  prob- 
lem. The  Yale  scheme  for  caring  for  her  students  is  so  elastic  that 
we  can  care  for  all  who  come  to  us  well  prepared.  Our  desire  is  to 
admit  all  candidates  who  are  fitted  to  do  the  work  which  the  college 
requires.  If  the  candidate  is  not  ready  to  enter  Yale,  his  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  those  of  the  college,  demand  that  he  should  not  be 
'admitted  at  present.  The  identity  of  interest  between  the  institution 
and  the  individual  is  so  perfect  that  the  committee  on  entrance  exam- 
inations are  not  tempted  to  be  ** respecters  of  persons"  or  of  schools. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  entrance  requirements  at  Yale  are 
determined  by  the  required  work  of  the  college  course ;  that  they  are 
enforced  by  an  elaborate  system  of  examinations  held  simultaneously 
in  thirty-eight  different  places;  that  the  teacher's  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  candidate's  personal  characteristics  and  fitness  for  col- 
lege work  is  sought,  but  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  —  not  as  rendering 
the  examination  needless.  In  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  the 
judgment  of  a  responsible  teacher  who  knows  the  candidate's  mental, 
moral  and  physical  condition  should  (and  does)  have  great  weight. 
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SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday.  July  8,  1896. 

The  first  session  of  the  department  was  held  in  the  City  Library  Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  3  p.  m. 

John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  111.,  the  President  of  the  department,  occupied  the 
chair.  Professor  Washington  Wilson,  of  California,  was  appointed  to  report  the 
discussions  of  the  session. 

The  first  paper  was  given  by  Professor  John  W.  Hall,  School  of  Pedagogy, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  upon  "Dr.  Rein's  Practice  School  and  its  Lessons  for  American 
.Schools." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kan. ;  and  Professor  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
111. 

These  speakers  were  closely  questioned  by  many  members  of  the  depart- 
ment.    General  discussion  followed. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  Professor  J.  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmouni, 
W.  Va. ;  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Boston,  Mass.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  year  ensuing. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  ioth. 

The  second  session  was  held  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the  Library  Building,  with  Presi- 
dent John  W.  Cook  in  the  chair.' 

Professor  J.  W.  Galbraith,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  was 
appointed  to  report  the  discussions  of  the  session. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  next  year: 

President.  A.  G.  Boyden,  Brideewater.  Mass. 
Vice  President,  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Secretary,  E.  A.  Strong,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Denver  in  1895  made  the  following  report: 

Mr.  Prbsidbkt,  and  Members  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  : 
.     The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  department  one  year  ago  in  Denver  to  suggest  some 
plan  by  which  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  may  be  made  more  efficient,  beg  leave  to  make  the  folloWini; 
report: 

I.  That  there  be  inquiries  (i)  as  to  their  control ;  (2)  management;  (3)  maintenance;  (4)  variations 
that  exist  on  account  of  geographical  location ;  (5)  course  of  study  comprehending  academic  and 
professional  work;  (6)  model  or  practice  school;  (7)  kindergarten  work;  (8)  their  effect 
upon  the  public  schools  of  the  country;  (9)  recognition  of  diplomas  in  states  other  than  the  one 
in  which  issued;     (10)  the  consideration  of  any  other  lines  pertinent  to  the  normal  schools. 
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II.    Your  oommittee  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  a  printed  report  on  the  above 

to  the  Normal  Department  at  its  next  annual  meeting;. 
III.    The  nature  of  such  printed  report  to  determine  if  it  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  General  Association  for  a  thorough  investigation. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Z.  X.  SNYDER,  Chairman,  Greeley,  Colo. 
N.  C.  SCHAEFFER,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  SEERLEY,  Iowa. 

Committee  appointed  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  was 
adopted,  is  as  follows: 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Chairman.  ^ 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 
Homer  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Miss  Delia  Lathrop  Williams,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Frank  M.  McMurry.  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
Larkin  Dunton,  Boston,  Mass. 
'-^  .._Miss- Marian  Brown,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
'*  How  Can  a  Practice  School  be  Made  to  Answer  the  Purpose  of  a  Good  Public 
School?" 

Dr.  Sheldon  was  questioned  at  length  by  the  teachers  present.  The  ques- 
tioning was  followed  by  a  general  discussion. 

Department  adjourned  sifte  die. 

Albert  G.  Boyden,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR    REIN'S  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  AT  JENA 

AND  ITS  LESSONS  FOR  AMERICAN 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY    JOHN    W.     HALL,  ASSISTANT    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    FRANKLIN    SCHOOL, 

BUFFALO,   NEW  YORK. 

Professor  Rein's  work  at  Jena  is  along  two  lines,  a  theoretical  and 
a  practical  one.  The  first  line,  the  theoretical,  is  carried  out  in  the 
university  proper  where  he  lectures  five  hours  a  week,  usually  on  two 
different  lines  of  pedagogy;  in  one  semester  he  lectures  three  hours  a 
week  on  general  didactics,  and  two  on  empirical  psychology;  in 
another  semester,  two  hours  a  week  on  Herbart,  three  on  systems  of 
pedagogy;  in  a  third,  two  hours  on  fundamentals  of  philosophical 
ethics;  three  on  special  didactics,  etc.  Thus  far  his  position  re- 
sembles that  of  Professor  Hinsdale  at  Ann  Arbor,  or  Professor 
Dewey  at  Chicago. 

The  second  line  of  work,  the  practical,  is  done  in  the  practice 
school,  situated  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  university.  The 
practice  school  consists  of  three  classes  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys 
each,  from  the  poorer  families.  The  boys  enter  usually  in  the  first 
grade  and  continue  through  the  eight  school  years.  The  present 
classes  are  the  second,  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  the  youngest  having 
entered  one  year  ago  last  Easter.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of  a  critic 
teacher  who  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  it,  is  present  at  every  reci- 
tation, and  does  all  teaching  not  done  by  the  students. 

This  line  of  work  resembles  that  of  our  best  normal  schools,  being 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  inferiority  of  the  equipment,  its 
insignificant  appearance,  and  the  class  of  people  from  which  it  draws 
its  pupils. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  work  that  I  have  to  mention,  is  the  relationship  that  is  estab- 
lished between  the  theoretical  and  practical  lines  just  described.  This 
relationship  is  brought  about  in  three  ways. 

First,  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Professor  Rein  to  the  practice  school 
—observing  the  work,  offering  friendly  suggestions,  frequently  taking 
part  in  a  recitation  and  sometimes  conducting  one  entire.  He,  a 
university  professor,  is  not  only  not  afraid  to  engage  in  the  actual 
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teaching  of  children,  but  he  actually  does  it.     In  short,  he  is  a  prac- 
tical man  although  a  German  Professor. 

The  second  means  of  establishing  this  relationship  is  through  the 
teaching  of  the  students  in  the  practice  school.  There  the  student 
strives  to  realize  his  theory  in  his  practices.  To  do  this  he  puts  him- 
self in  closest  touch  with  his  critic  teacher,  and  the  class  in  the  sub- 
ject selected,  by  close  observation  and  conference.  Much  time  may 
be  spent  upon  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  his  plan  before  he  is 
allowed  to  go  before  the  class.  In  this  way  he  realizes  the  difference 
between  talking  about  a  recitation  plan  and  actually  making  one  which 
will  stand  the  test  —  he  appreciates  the  difference  between  talking  about 
the  aim  of  a  recitation  and  finding  and  really  stating  it  properly; 
between  talking  about  preparing  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
and  actually  framing  the  questions  that  will  do  the  work.  The  plan 
being  satisfactory  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  class.  He  is  led  to  see 
the  imperfections  of  his  recitation  and  to  discover  the  causes.  With 
this  experience  he  prepares  for  his  next  recitation,  each  calling  for 
two  thorough  and  helpful  criticisms,  the  one  of  the  plan,  the  other  of 
the  recitation. 

The  third  means  of  contact,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  the 
so-called  Praktikum  or  recitation  for  public  criticism,  and  its  criticism 
a  few  days  later  in  what  is  called  the  Konferenz^  to  which  an  entire 
evening  is  devoted. 

This  recitation  is  held  at  the  practice  school  in  the  presence  of 
Professor  Rein,  the  critic  teachers,  and  the  students  —  sometimes 
numbering  over  sixty.  It  is  held  by  a  student  doing  regular  teaching 
or  by  a  critic  teacher,  and  is  always  one  of  a  series  —  never  an  unre- 
lated individual — never  a  show.  The  teacher  who  is  to  hold  it  is  noti- 
fied by  Professor  Rein  a  week  in  advance,  and  the  plan  is  prepared 
with  special  care,  for  it  is  subject  to  inspection  and  criticism  as  well 
as  the  recitation  itself.  The  chief  critic  is  also  appointed  a  week  in 
advance,  and  begins  at  once  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  which  he  is  to  criticise  in  order  to  see  the  work  in  fitting 
perspective  and  distinguish  between  accidental  mistakes  and  those 
indicating  tendencies.  His  is  a  written  criticism.  The  other  students 
content  themselves  with  notes  on  the  recitation  more  or  less  copious. 

The  recitation  is  held  the  first  of  the  week,  but  the  criticism  occurs 
at  the  Konfercnz  the  latter  part  of  the  week  in  order  to  give  plenty  of 
time  for  its  careful  preparation.  The  written  criticism  forms  the 
basis  for  the  discussion,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
points: 

I.  A  description  of  the  recitation. 

II.  Criticism  of: — 
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1.  Subject-matter,  its  fitness,  its  relation  to  other  subjects,  and 
its  relation  to  that  of  the  preceding  and  following  recitations  in  the 
same  subject. 

2.  Method:  aim,  movement,  leading  questions,  tests,  and  sum- 
maries. 

3.  Results. 

4.  Government. 

5.  Manner. 

The  principal  criticism  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of  the  self-criti- 
cism by  the  practician.  In  the  preparation  of  the  self-criticism  it 
behooves  the  practician  to  keep  in  mind  the  old  precept  of  the  sem- 
inar: **Seek  the  error  in  thyself,  not  in  the  conditions,  nor  in  the 
children.**  The  actual  time  spent  upon  the  discussion  of  the  practice 
recitation  is,  on  the  average,  two  hours.  Here  it  is  determined  how 
far  the  practician  stands  from  his  ideal.  The  judgment  is  softened  by 
circumstances,  but  the  discussion  is  as  nearly  scientific  as  possible. 
In  the  course  of  the  semester  such  problems  as  the  following  come  up 
time  and  again  for  discussion :  Does  the  aim,  as  stated,  fulfill  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  aim?  Did  the  preparation  of  the  minds  for  the  new 
matter  really  prepare?  Wherein  was  the  failure?  Did  it  make  use  of 
what  the  children  had  learned  in  certain  other  subjects?  Is  the  step 
of  preparation  the  proper  place  to  emphasize  correlation?  W^hat 
formal  steps  were  involved?  How?  Were  they  violated?  How?  Was 
sufficient  interest  manifested?  When*  and  why  was  it  lacking?  The 
list  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Again,  and  aside  from  this  discussion  of  the  recitation,  the  outline 
of  work  for  the  three  classes  in  all  subjects  is  read  from  week  to  week 
and  suggestions  or  objections  called  for.  Opportunity  is  given  for 
criticism  of  any  point  in  the  general  management,  discipline,  curricu- 
lum and  method,  or  of  anything  done  or  not  done  in  the  whole  field 
of  their  practice.  Professor  Rein  presides  at  the  Konferenz^  and  with 
exceptional  tact  controls  the  discussion.  Direct  attacks  upon  any 
practice  or  phase  of  the  school  is  not  only  allowed  but  it  is  invited, 
for,  in  Professor  Rein's  own  words:  **We  can  conceive  of  criticism 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  helpfulness,  and  as  given  only  in  aid  of 
friends  and  fellow  workers.  Personalities  underlying  criticisms  adjust 
themselves.** 

Thus,  as  has  been  shown,  ample  provision  is  made  for  bringing 
together  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  lines  of  work.  Of  these  the 
■practical,  or  that  done  in  connection  with  the  practice  school,  is  by 
far  the  more  important.  It  is  in  fact  the  very  center  of  the  educa- 
tional activity  at  Jena.  This,  at  least,  is  my  feeling  in  the  matter,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  feeling  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
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Murry,  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  by  Dr.  Van  Liew,  by  the  Americans  now  at 
Jena,  and  by  all  who  have  been  seriously  engaged  there.  On  this  point 
Professor  Rein  says:  **The  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  and  will  remain 
the  test  for  how  much  the  educator  must  yet  add  to  his  inner  treasures, 
first  of  knowledge,  but  above  all  of  clearness,  depth  and  warmth  of 
moral  sentiment.  Let  us  conceive  the  work  of  our  little  practice 
school  in  this  spirit.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  it,  small  and 
modest  as  it  is,  for  here  we  can  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
Here  is  the  field  for  the  growth  of  character  in  the  teacher  who  is 
willing  to  lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ideal  by  unceas- 
ing effort,  by  deeds,  rather  than  words.  To  him  who  is  in  earnest 
every  criticism  will  be  welcome,  for  criticism  challenges  self-examina- 
tion and  frightens  one  to  greater  safety.** 

What  Professor  Rein  is  striving  for  is,  again  in  his  words:  **That 
each  one  acquire  a  pedagogical  fundamental  tendency;  that  k  per- 
vade his  entire  moral  disposition ;  that  he  not  only  acquire  such  a  ten- 
dency, but  live  it;  that  he  shun  all  ostentation  and  place  truth  above 
everything  even  though  it  often  be  bitter.** 

This  pedagogical  fundamental  tendency  and  the  feeling,  already 
described,  that  the  students  have  toward  the  work  in  the  practice 
school  are  the  aims  for  the  attainment  of  which  American  normal 
schools  should  strive.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  upon  the 
present  status  of  American  normal  schools. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  the  following  statements  I  am  glad  of  it;  but 
through  conversation  with  men  from  many  normal  schools  during  the 
last  few  years  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  the  feeling  now  in  our 
normal  schools  is  a  desire  to  avoid  work  in  the  practice  school  as  long 
as  possible,  and  when  in  it  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  there 
is  little  feeling  of  self-confidence  aroused  in  the  student,  in  conse- 
quence of  superficial  and  hasty  criticisms ;  that  the  criticisms  •  are 
made  up  largely  of  personal  opinion  and  directed  usually  to  manner- 
isms and  devices;  that  this  ends,  too  often,  in  the  student  striving 
only  to  please  the  critic  teacher  instead  of  trying  to  see  in  how  far  his 
work  is  in  harmony  with  certain  accepted  fundamental  principles.      .  ^ 

Professor  Rein  avoids  the  above-named  dangers  in  a  large  measure. 
He  does  this  by  making  his  practice  school  the  center  of  his  whole 
undertaking,  and  basing  criticisms  upon  principles.  That  he  does 
make  it  the  center  has  already  been  shown.  In  general,  I  think  the 
professors  in  our  normal  schools  scarcely  regard  the  practice  school 
in  this  light;  they  exert  little  influence  upon  it,  and  receive  little 
benefit  therefrom.  Indeed,  the  normal  professor  is  seldom  in  the 
practice  school  making  suggestions,  seeing  that  the  methods  there 
used  are  in  harmony  with  his  own,  or  conducting  recitations  for  criti- 
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cal  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  acquaintance  the  profes- 
sors and  the  critic  teachers  cannot  supplement  each  other's  work  as 
they  should — they  even  go  in  opposite  directions.  In  consequence  of 
this  same  fault  it  is  possible,  it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  in  the  selection 
of  subject-matter,  for  example,  in  the  drawing  in  one  department  of 
the  school  the  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  thought  which  the  draw- 
ing is  to  represent;  in  which  case  the  sequence  of  topics  is  deter- 
mined by  something  outside  of  the  subject-matter;  while  in  the  other 
department  the  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  logical  sequence  in  the 
subject-matter  itself  —  principles    directly    opposed    to    each   other. 

Again:  In  geography,  in  one  department  juxtaposition  in  space  may 
be  insisted  upon  as  determining  the  sequence  of  topics,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  required  that  the  causal  notion  shall  bring  the  topics  along 
in  so-called  geographic  units — two  ideas  absolutely  incompatible. 
In  science,  interesting  relationships  are  insisted  upon  in  one  depart- 
ment of  the  school  to  determine  the  sequence  of  topics;  while  in  the 
other  it  is  demanded  that  the  logical,  scientific  classification  shall 
determine  it. 

Even  in  psychology  and  pedagogy  the  bearing  of  the  work  in  the 
normal  school  and  practice  school  upon  each  other  is  too  often  too 
difficult  to  discover. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  nearly  I  have  described  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  our  normal  schools;  but  in  the  same  degree  that 
I  have  succeeded,  the  departing  student  carries  away  —  in  inverse 
ratio— insight  into  a  few  guiding  principles  for  his  future  activity, 
where  he  must  be  helped  over  rough  places  largely  by  recalling  what 
his  favorite  professor  did  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  contrast  with  this  state  of  affairs  the  work  at  Jena  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  what  normal  schools  should  be.  In  this  case 
Professor  Rein  would  stand  as  a  type  for  normal  school  faculties ;  his 
university  work  —  its  systematic  arrangement,  quality  and  thorough- 
ness would  represent  the  professional  theory  of  the  faculty;  his  practice 
school,  /.  e.,  the  importance  of  the  position  assigned  to  it  would  be  a 
type  of  the  position  and  importance  which  a  practice  school  should  hold. 

Let  us  see  now  what  we  should  find  in  a  normal  school  represented 
by  such  a  type. 

1.  The  model  school  would  be  the  prominent  feature  of  it  —  the 
center  of  all  professional  activity  —  for  professor  as  well  as  student  — 
the  testing  laboratory  for  all  pedagogical  theory.  The  professor  him- 
self would  probably  teach  there,  illustrating  the  method  of  his 
specialty,  perhaps  holding  a  recitation  with  children  occasionally  for 
critical  discussion. 

2.  The  actual  recitation  would  be  an  object  of  the  closest  study. 
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Criticism  would  be  based  upon  principles.  Personal  opinion  would 
play  a  small  part.  Detailed  plans  for  each  recitation  would  be 
required.  All  work  would  be  closely  related  to  the  pedagogical 
theory  expounded  in  the  normal  school. 

3.  We  should  find  that  the  professors  of  method,  pedagogy  and 
psychology  were  very  zealous  in  seeing  that  the  principles  taught  are 
not  violated  in  practice,  especially  not  in  the  practice  school,  nor  even 
in  the  normal  class-room  of  their  co-laborers  without  a  protest. 

4.  We  should  find  the  entire  school  a  unit  —  a  living  unit  —  in  its 
pedagogical  thinking.  The  principal  of  the  practice  school,  the  pro- 
fessor of  methods,  the  critic  teachers,  and  those  professors  doing 
critic  work  would  for  the  best  results  necessarily  stand  upon  the  same 
pedagogical  principles. 

5.  We  should,  therefore,  probably  find  a  system  of  ideas  on 
teaching,  /.  ^.,  there  would  be  certain  fundamental  laws  agreed  upon, 
accepted,  and  as  far  as  possible  lived  up  to  by  the  entire  faculty. 
This  would  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  certain  ethical  notions  upon 
which  the  aim  is  based.  There  would  be  agreements  as  to  the  means 
of  attaining  the  aim,  based  upon  acknowledged  laws  of  the  develop- 
ing mind  and  body.  There  would  be  a  systematized  body  of  pedagog- 
ical thought.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  system  of  pedagogy 
of  some  kind — not  a  lot  of  dogma,  but  working  hypotheses — always,  of 
course,  with  perfect  liberty  to  all  to  disapprove  them,  for  under  no 
other  conditions  can  one  be  justified  in  assuming  their  truth  for  pur- 
poses of  action. 

In  a  normal  school  of  this  type  we  would  find  the  aim  to  have  each 
student  put  in  possession  of  a  well-organized  body  of  pedagogical 
thought,  and  that  it,  being  worthy  of  being  lived,  be  lived. 

We  would  find  the  practice  school  as  prominent  in  the  professional 
department  as  the  chemical  laboratory  is  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciences.  We  would  find  the  professors  of  all  departments  observing 
frequently  in  it,  and  making  their  own  methods  and  those  of  the  prac- 
tice school  harmonize  with  each  other. 

We  would  find  all  instruction  in  normal  and  practice  school  based 
upon  accepted  laws  underlying  method. 

We  would  find  harmony  of  pedagogical  thought  throughout  the 
entire  institution,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned — 1.  ^.,  we  slowly 
would  find  the  whole  an  institution  for  the  working  out  of  some  peda- 
gogical system. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  normal  schools  belong  to  this  type 
you  know  better  than  I.  Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
reach  this  ideal,  you  are  also  the  better  judge.  But  in  affirming  that 
it  is  desirable  for  them  to  attain  to  this  ideal  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not 
stand  alone. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. — It  is  not 
profitable  for  this  discussion  to  devote  itself  to  presenting  the  points  in  which  the 
Jena  practice  school  could  be  improved.  Even  some  of  the  best  of  the  many 
good  things  found  there  could  not  be  incorporated  bodily  into  our  American  nor- 
mal schools.  The  visitor  finds  much  more  to  adapt  than  he  does  to  adopt.  Many 
of  the  adverse  conditions  are  the  result  of  necessity  and  not  of  preference.  While, 
as  reported  in  the  paper,  the  equipment  of  this  school  is  stinted  by  lack  of 
funds,  the  furniture  and  illustrative  material  are,  nevertheless,  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  plain  unvarnished  seats  and  desks 
are  better  suited  to  school  work  than  the  handsome  desks  in  American  city 
schools  and  normal  schools.  The  devices  and  material  for  class  instruction 
show  that  the  interested  efforts  of  genuine  teachers  accomplish  better  results 
than  even  the  well-paid  services  of  mechanics  and  publishers. 

The  critic  teacher's  habit  of  interrupting  the  pupil  teacher  at  any  point  in 
the  recitation  where  he  thinks  help  is  needed  strikes  the  American  training 
teacher  as  discourteous  and  likely  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  children. 
American  children  would  certainly  carry  a  very  damaging  report  to  their  home 
Concerning  any  such  proceeding.  During  the  most  vigorous  interruption  by  the 
critic  teacher,  the  children  of  the  Jena  practice  school  must  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pupil  teacher,  and  must  answer,  without  turning,  whatever 
questions  may  come  from  the  critic  teacher  sitting  behind  them.  When  the 
critic  teacher  has  carried  the  recitation  to  a  point  where  the  pupil  teacher  feels 
sure  of  his  ground  the  subordinate  breaks  in  on  his  superior's  discussion  with- 
out waiting  for  so  much  as  a  look  of  permission.  The  children  in  Dr.  Rein's 
practice  school  are  much  more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  school  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  practice  school  in  America.  It  costs  their  parents  less 
to  send  them  to  this  school  than  it  does  to  an  ordinary  public  school,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  child's  being  withdrawn  from  school  than  there  would  be  with 
us.  Free  tuition  and  free  books  and  stationery  to  children  in  American  training 
schools  would  do  much  to  give  the  hold  on  pupils  that  such  a  school  should  have. 

Not  all  who  are  taking  Dn  Rein's  course  in  pedagogics  are  permitted  or 
required  to  do  actual  teaching.  While  there  are  many  nationalities  represented 
in  the  seminar,  the  Americans  do  more  teaching  than  is  done  by  any  others  not 
native  Germans.  Perhaps  the  teaching  is  entrusted  to  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  do  it,  which  would  not  [necessarily  be  those  who  should  do  it.  The 
paper  does  not  overstate  the  willingness  with  which  practice  teachers  engage  in 
the  work  entrusted  to  them.  They  receive  for  this  work  no  credits  or  other 
advantage  looking  to  a  degree  from  the  University.  The  teaching  is  done  with 
that  freedom  from  selfishness  that  is  most  favorable  to  the  highest  success. 
The  large  amount  of  time  given  by  the  over-teacher,  and  especially  by  the  head 
over-teacher,  would  surely  demand  and  receive  some  remuneration  in  American 
normal  schools,  with  our  present  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  We  can  certainly 
do  well  for  our  training  departments  by  adapting  that  over-teacher  organization 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  our  strongest  pupil  teachers  special  training  and  such 
provision  as  will  best  fit  them  for  principalships  and  superintendencies. 
The  Praktikum  which  is  the  one  recitation  per  week  most  carefully  prepared, 
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closely  criticised  and  fully  discussed,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
entire  work  of  the  school,  however  much  it  may  be  presented  as  a  model  for 
us.  This  is  the  only  recitation  at  which  the  teacher  is  sure  of  observers, 
although  it  is  supposed  that  the  over-teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  will  attend 
every  one  of  its  recitations.  The  over-teacher  knows,  however,  that  the  Prakti^ 
kum  is  the  occasion  that  will  most  thoroughly  put  his  work  to  the  test.  He 
shares  with  the  teacher  the  responsibilitv  for  the  plan,  and  he  expects  to  sit  with 
the  tesfcher  at  the  Konftrenz^  and  help  defend  and  explain  their  work.  The 
tests  applied  at  the  Praktikum  are  most  searching. 

For  instance,  some  one  keeps  the  record  of  the  number  of  questions  asked 
each  pupil  and  the  number  correctly  answered,  the  number  of  times  each  pupil 
offers  to  answer  and  the  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  answers  given  by  him 
when  allowed  to  answer.  All  the  members  of  the  seminar  are  expected  to  give 
their  undivided  attention  to  every  Praktikum^  and  on  the  second  night  thereafter 
to  join  in  two  hours  of  discussion  on  the  recitation  at  the  Konferenz.  They  make 
a  review  of  its  philosophical  and  practical  bearings  such  as  we  have  not  found 
hitherto  in  America.  As  to  adopting  Professor  Rein's  plans  in  this  country,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  are  very  different  in  our  normal  schools 
from  those  in  this  little  seminar  of  an  old  German  university.  It  is  wise  to  urge, 
as  does  the  paper,  that  our  normal  faculties  should  unify  their  work  around  the 
practice  school,  but  we  cannot  hope  for  such  a  centering  of  all  interests  around 
every  recitation  here  as  is  possible  with  the  one  crucial  test  recitation  per  week 
at  Jena. 

We  hail  with  satisfaction  the  attempt  made  in  Buffalo  by  the  author 
of  this  paper  and  those  with  whom  he  works  to  introduce  more  of  Dr.  Rein's 
methods  than  is  found  in  other  American  practice  schools.  There  is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  all  who  study  carefully  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Dr.  Rein  may 
get  many  valuable  suggestions.  While  revolution  is  not  feasible  nor  desirable 
in  our  training  schools,  there  is  great  need  of  an  evolution  which  will  find  its 
chief  element  in  the  work  of  the  seminar  at  Jena. 


THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL  AS  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


BY  DR.   E.    A.   SHELDON,   PRINCIPAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

OSWEGO,   N.   Y. 

**How  Can  a  Practice  School  be  made  to  Answer  the  Purpose  of  a 
Good  Public  School,'*  is  the  question  we  are  asked  to  discuss  this 
afternoon. 

A  very  common  opinion  is  that  the  children  in  such  a  school  are 
necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  in  training.  While 
there  is  some  ground  for  such  an  impression,  the  objection  is  less  seri- 
ous than  might,  at  first  thotfght  appear,  provided  all  the  conditions  are 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  in  training  should  have  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  before  they  enter  the  practice  school. 

This  means,  first,  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
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taught  —  such  a  mastery  of  the  branches  as  is  essential  to  those  who 
have  to  teach  them.  This  means  more  than  is  necessarily  required 
of  ordinary  students,  those  who  are  preparing  for  other  avocations. 
Teachers  should  understand  the  underlying  principles  of  every  subject 
they  have  to  teach,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  different  sub- 
jects, and  the  parts  of  each  subject;  the  reason  for  every  step  taken, 
and  should  make  the  matter  to  be  taught  so  thoroughly  their  own  as 
to  be  quite  independent  of  any  text-book  on  the  subject.  They 
should,  in  fact,  be  able  to  make  their  own  jtext-books. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupils  in  training  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  children  to  be  taught.  This  means  a  careful,  sys- 
tematic study  of  children.  How  can  one  who  does  not  understand 
children  be  expected  to  train  them,  to  form  them  into  beautiful,  noble 
manhood?  You  might  as  well  expect  the  sculptor  to  construct  a 
statue,  to  be  admired  by  all  beholders,  from  material  of  the  texture  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  Without  this  knowledge  of  children,  teachers 
are  sure  to  make  serious  and  far-reaching  mistakes.  It  is  of  vital 
importance,  then,  that  this  part  of  their  preparation  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care.  It  implies  much  study  of  children  of 
all  ages   under   the  guiding   hand  of  the  most  skillful  investigators. 

In  the  third  place,  they  should  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  means  employed  in  the  training  of  the  child- 
ren. This  implies  a  clear  apprehension  of  educational  principles  and 
their  applications  in  teaching.  In  this  part  of  the  training  mere  the- 
ories are  not  sufficient.  At  every  step  there  should  be  a  practical, 
objective  application  of  the  principles.  Classes  of  children  must  be 
brought  in  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  in  training,  first, 
by  a  skilled  teacher,  and  then  by  a  member  of  the  class,  the  teaching 
to  be  followed  by  criticism  and  discussion.  These  criticism  lessons 
should  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  thoroughness.  If 
given  by  the  critic  or  method  teacher,  the  object  and  plan  of  the 
lesson  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  class  in  training.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  see  whether  and  how  the  object  is  attained  and  the 
plan  executed.  Notes  of  the  lesson  should  be  taken  at  the  time  and 
on  subsequent  days  criticism  should  be  given  and  the  lesson  fully  dis- 
cussed. If  the  lesson  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  class  in  training,  it 
should  be  on  a  lesson  previously  assigned  by  the  method  teacher.  In 
this  case  the  object  and  plan  of  the  lesson  should  be  fully  written  out 
by  the  pupil  in  training,  and  submitted  to  the  method  teacher  for  criti- 
cism and  suggestion.  This  plan  should  be  given  to  the  class  in  train- 
ing at  the  time  the  lesson  is  given  that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to 
judge  as  to  the  completeness  of  its  execution.  The  criticisms  on  the 
lesson  whether  given  by  the  method  teacher  or  a  pupil  should  be  care- 
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fully  prepared,  usually  written  out  and  presented  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions. The  summary  of  the  criticisms  should  be  done  by  the  method 
teacher,  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  by  the  lesson  giver  to 
answer  for  himself.  All  criticisms  should  be  based  upon  educational 
principles  well  understood.  The  reason  for  every  step  taken  should 
be  required.  The  lesson,  in  fact,  should  be  an  elucidation  of  such 
principles. 

After  the  preparation  now  indicated,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  children  to  be  trained,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  their 
practical  applications  in  teaching  the  various  branches  of  study  —  the 
pupils  in  training  may  be  introduced  into  the  practice  school  as  teach- 
ers, and  most  emphatically,  not  until  the  end  of  such  a  course  should 
they  be  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  children.  To  allow  novices  who 
have  not  been  thus  prepared  to  enter  the  practice  school  as  teachers 
is  harmful  to  the  children,  and  should  never  be  tolerated.  At  the  end 
of  their  courses  in  child  study  and  methods,  and  not  before,  they  may 
go  to  the  practice  school,  at  first  as  observers,  preparatory  to  their 
work  as  teachers,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  may  be  fully  inaugurated 
as  teachers  of  classes. 

Detailed  plans  of  work  in.  every  subject  should  be  submitted  by 
the  pupil  teachers  to  the  head  critic  or  superintendent  of  the  practice 
school  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  These  outlines  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  each  week  for  the  following  week.  This  implies 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  a  proper  relation 
of  subjects,  a  knowledge  essential  to  the  success  of  teaching  related 
branches.  They  ought  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  courses  of 
studies  should  be  arranged,  and  be  able  to  frame  such  courses.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  they  will  hardly  be  able  properly  to  arrange  these 
weekly  plans. 

With  the  careful  preparation  indicated,  under  the  guidance  of  wise 
and  capable  critics,  the  children  are  not  likely  to  suffer  seriously  at 
the  hands  of  the  pupil  teachers. 

In  the  state  normal  schools  of  New  York  the  time  given  to  special 
professional  preparation,  after  the  scholastic  knowledge  of  the 
branches  has  been  completed,  is  five  months.  This  is  too  short  a  time 
by  one  half.  A  full  year  at  least,  should  be  given  to  it  by  pupils  such 
as  we  find  ordinarily  entering  our  normal  schools.  This  would  give 
opportunity  for  a  wider  range  of  application  of  principles,  as  also  of 
instruction  in  the  theories  and  history  of  education.  By  this  time  the 
pupils  will,  naturally,  have  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  Dr  twenty,  and 
have  gained  that  mature  judgment  so  essential  to  the  teacher. 

The  school  of  practice  should  be  so  arranged  that  each    pupil 
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teacher  may  have  a  separate  room  which  may  be  closed  against  all 
unnecessary  intrusion  or  interruption  of  any  kind,  where  he  may  rule 
supreme  and  execute  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way.  It  should  be 
emphatically  his  own  school  to  organize,  to  govern,  and  to  teach.  It 
is  only  under  such  conditions  that  he  can  do  his  best  work  and  that 
his  skill  and  power  as  a  teacher  can  be  properly  tested  and  developed. 

Lesson-giving  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  the  teach- 
er's work.  To  arouse  and  develop  the  moral  elements,  to  get  into 
sympathy  with  the  children,  to  get  a  strong  hold  of  their  inner  life 'and 
strengthen  the  moral  character  so  that  it  becomes  self-poised  and  self- 
controlled,  is  far  more  than  ability  to  give  a  good  lesson.  This  can 
only  be  done  where  the  teacher  has  his  own  children  in  his  own  room, 
to  manage  in  his  own  way,  without  unnecessary  interference.  Realizing, 
his  responsibility  and  his  freedom,  if  he  possesses  the  power  requisite 
for  the  teacher,  he  will  prove  himself  equal  to  the  situation  and  do 
his  work  acceptably.  If  it  be  again  objected  that  the  children  are 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  hands  of  novices,  with  no  teacher  of  experience 
to  direct  and  control,  I  would  ask  is  it  not  possible  that  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher,  uncertain  as  to  his  ability  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way,  conscious  of  the  presence  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to  size 
up  and  express  in  a  permanent  record  his  teaching  qualities,  may  fail 
to  do  his  best  work?  Cannot  some  of  us  appeal  to  our  own  experi- 
ence in  answering  this  question?  Is  not  a  sensitive  nature  likely  to 
become  excessively  self-conscious  under  such  conditions  and  so  greatly 
weaken  his  powers  to  do  what  he  is  capable  of  doing  if  left  to  himself? 
If  this  inference  is  a  corect  one,  then  so  far  as  the  teaching  goes,  the 
interests  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  would  be  best  served 
by  leaving  the  teacher  largely  to  himself;  so  far  as  the  control  of  the 
class  is  concerned,  if  the  teacher  is  weak  in  this  direction,  something 
may  be  gained  for  the  children  by  the  presence  of  the  critic,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  you  may  take  away  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  If  you  take  away  all  opportunity  for 
testing  his  ability  to  govern  a  school,  he  can  get  no  growth  in  this 
direction,  and  you  have  failed  to  train  the  teacher  in  that  which  is  most 
essential  to  his  success  and  usefulness,  and,  without  knowing  it,  you 
may  turn  out  upon  the  public  an  incompetent  teacher.  It  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  matter  of  discipline  more  than  in  any  other,  that  the  teacher 
is  likely  to  fail,  and  needs  the  most  careful  training. 

By  this  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  no  suggestions  or  criticisms 
are  to  be  offered  to  the  pupil  in  training.  The  most  competent  critics 
should  have  supervision.  Their  duty  is  to  outline  the  work,  see  that 
all  parts  are  suitably  related,  and  that  their  work  is  properly  accomp- 
lished.    The  execution  of  the  work, however,  in  all  details  of  plan  and 
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method  should  be  leiFt  to  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  individuality  of  the 
pupil.  In  this  way,  all  the  records,  all  the  movements,  all  the  man- 
agement, all  the  government,  as  well  as  all  the  teaching,  are  entrusted 
to  the  pupil  teachers.  Here  is  the  place  for  them  to  learn  to  do  all 
that  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  come  to  assume  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  schools  of  their  own. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics;  the  value  of  a 
school  of  practice  must  depend  very  largely  on  their  skill  and  ability. 
They  must  have  had  large  experience  as  teachers,  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  educational  principles,  must  understand  human 
nature  and  the  art  of  criticism.  To  insure  success  all  these  qualifica- 
tions must  be  combined  in  one  person,  whose  mission  it  is  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  the  pupils  in  training. 

The  first  business  of  a  critic  is  to  find  out  what  is  good  in  the  pupil 
teacher  and  to  lend  all  the  encouragement  that  is  possible.  At  first 
very  little  adverse  criticism  is  to  be  offered.  For  the  first  few  days 
after  he  is  installed  in  his  school  he  had  better  be  left  largely  to  him- 
self to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  As  the  critic  makes  occasional 
visits  to  his  room,  he  should  be  careful  to  make  himself  as  unobtru- 
sive as  possible.  He  should  be  an  observer  and  a  helper,  rather  than 
a  superior  teacher  and  a  fault-finder.  He  should  make  his  presence 
felt  as  little  as  possible  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  children.  At  a 
proper  time,  never  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  in  a  quiet,  friendly 
way,  that  cannot  give  offense,  but  on  the  contrary  that  will  appeal  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  pupil  teacher,  he  calls  attention  to  some  marked 
defect,  always  prefacing  the  adverse  criticism  by  commending  some 
special  excellence.  Something  may  be  found  that  is  good  in  every 
one,  and  it  is  well  that  the  critic  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
some  of  his  good  points,  rather  than  only  that  which  is  bad.  He  must 
ever  be  mindful  that  his  work  is  to  build  up  and  strengthen,  rather 
than  to  tear  down  and  destroy.  To  this  end  an  ounce  of  commenda- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  condemnation. 

The  frequency  of  the  visits  of  the  critic  in  any  given  room  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  The  judgment  of  the  wise  critic  will 
decide  this.  Under  peculiar  conditions  it  may  be  advisable  that  these 
visits  be  repeated  every  day,  or  possibly  several  times  a  day,  while 
under  different  conditions  it  may  be  better  that  several  days  should 
intervene.  A  mistaken  notion  sometimes  prevails  that  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  absence  of  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  growth 
not  only  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  any  criticism  whatever,  but  under 
certain  conditions  criticism  becomes  absolutely  harmful.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  becomes  self-conscious  of  a  fault  and  is  trying  to  break 
it  up,  the  less  you  interfere  with  him  the  better.     When  he  arrives  at 
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this  stage  of  consciousness,  when  he  realizes  a  fault  every  time  he 
fallfr  into  it,  criticism  becomes  an  annoyance — a  positive  hindrance  to 
growth.  In  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  let  him  alone — he  will  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  This  is  the  time  to  drop  all  criticism  of  this  par- 
ticular fault  and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  Another  fault  may 
now  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  like  manner,  and  so,  in  order  of  their 
prominence,  the  weak  points  may  be  taken  up  and  eliminated.  To 
take  up  too  many  faults  at  once  tends  to  confuse  and  dishearten.  If 
you  break  down  the  confidence  of  the  pupil  in  himself,  all  is  lost.  I 
have  said  that  these  criticisms  should  be  personal  and  private.  This 
includes  all  faults  that  are  individual  in  their  character.  More  general 
faults  that  pertain  to  the  class  as  a  whole  may  be  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  all.  Meetings  for  this  purpose  should  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  work. 

If  the  pupil  teacher  shows  decided  signs  of  weakness  in  control, 
in  questioning,  in  general  skill,  or  in  any  other  vital  point,  the  critic 
may  arrange  to  take  the  class  for  a  day  or  two  while  he  looks  on,  or 
the  class  may  be  assigned  to  some  other  pupil  teacher  while  he  takes 
a  little  time  for  observation  under  the  direction  of  the  critic  to  whom 
he  makes  daily  reports  of  his  observations.  After  a  short  period  of 
such  observation  he  may  be  returned  to  his  class,  or  under  peculiar 
circumstances  it  may  be  better  that  he  should  be  assigned  to  a  new 
class,  that  he  may  have  an  entirely  new  deal.  After  repeated  trials 
and  failures,  the  time  may  come  at  last,  hard  though  it  may  seem  to 
be,  that  the  effort  to  be  a  teacher  should  be  discouraged,  and  some 
different  calling  recommended.  Too  much  experimenting  with  a 
weak  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  children,  and  we  may  add  at  the 
expense  of  himself,  is  not  wise.  Such  a  person  had  better  turn  to 
some  calling  where  success  is  less  problematical,  and  where  less  loss 
to  others  is  involved.  The  product  of  a  normal  school  ought,  beyond 
all  question,  to  be  a  good  teacher.  If  the  normal  school  does  not  sift 
out  the  poor  material,  and  so  protect  the  public  from  incompetent  and 
inefficient  teachers,  it  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  our  school  systems. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  plan  I  have  outlined  has  been  employed  in 
the  Oswego  school  under  circumstances  that  are  calculated  to  test  its 
efficiency.  The  school  of  practice  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  subject  to  the  same  supervision  and 
tests  as  the  other  schools  of  like  grade,  and  it  has  always  sustained 
itself  honorably  and  taken  high  rank  in  comparison  with  these  schools. 
None  but  graduates  of  the  normal  school  are  employed  in  these 
schools,  so  that  the  test  has  been  somewhat  severe,  all  certainly  that 
could  reasonably  be  demanded.  The  school  is  not  located  where  the 
children  are  drawn  from  the  best  homes.     They  are  mostly  the  child- 
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ren  of  the  poorer  classes,  principally  those  of  day  laborers  and  for- 
eigners. 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  a  better  plan  for  organizing  a 
school  of  practice  can  be  devised.  Where  tuitions  are  received, 
parents  are  likely  to  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  dictate  as  to  how 
and  what  their  children  shall  be  taught  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
to  be  treated.  In  the  public  school  they  expect  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  governing  board,  without  question.  In  such  a  school,  too,  it 
is  possible  to  regulate  the  number  of  children  to  the  necessities  of  the 
training  school.  Where  the  school  is  dependent  upon  tuitions,  it 
may  be  found  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  give 
proper  opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching.  The  pupil  teacher  should 
have  not  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  his  class,  and  he  should 
have  them  continuously  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  weeks,  when 
he  may  change  and  take  a  similar  class  but  of  a  different  grade  for  a 
like  period  of  time.  Such  an  arrangement  is  hardly  found  practicable 
where  the  school  of  practice  is  sustained  by  tuitions.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  this  plan  where  large  numbers  are  in  attendance  in 
the  normal  school.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  thorough,  efficient 
work  in  a  school  of  practice  where  the  attendance  in  the  normal 
department  is  more  than  four  hundred.  As  our  normal  schools  are 
ordinarily  organized,  giving  instruction  in  both  subject-matter  and 
method,  a  normal  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  four  hundred 
pupils  should  have  a  school  of  practice  attached  containing  not  less 
than  four  hundred  children  of  all  grades  below  the  high  school.  I  say 
below  the  high  school,  for  very  few  of  our  state  normal  schools  afford 
that  extended  and  thorough  preparation  in  all  the  branches  of  study 
required  in  the  best  schools  of  this  grade.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  sciences  and  foreign  and  ancient  languages.  For  teachers  in 
these  branches  we  must  depend,  for  the  present  at  least,  upon  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  is  preposterous  to  set  up  the  claim  of  pre- 
paring teachers  to  teach  any  science  in  twenty  weeks,  or  any  language 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  time  given  to  these 
subjects  in  most  of  our  normal  schools. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  time  given  to  what  may  be  strictly  pro- 
fessional preparation  should  be  not  less  than  one  year.  I  believe  the 
time  for  practice  in  teaching  should  not  be  less  than  the  time  devoted 
to  method.  No  part  of  the  work  is  so  important  as  the  teaching 
under  criticism.  The  value  of  this  part  of  the  preparation  should 
always  be  emphasized  and  given  its  full  share  of  attention.  With  a 
thorough  preparation  in  subject-matter,  with  one  year  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  educational  principles  and  their  practical  application  in 
teaching,  and  one  year  to  teaching  under  criticism,  with  no  division 
42 
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of  time  between  studying  branches  and  teaching,  we  may  hope  to  turn 
out  teachers  fairly  qualified  for  their  work.  I  am  aware  that  the  time 
suggested  for  professional  work  is  more  than  that  ordinarily  given, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  no  more  than  is 
demanded  to  equip  the  teacher  properly  for  his  work.  With  the  prep- 
arations and  organization  suggested  I  believe  it  possible  to  do  good 
work  for  the  pupils  in  training,  and  without  doing  any  injustice  to  the 
children  composing  the  school  of  practice. 

The  plan  supposes  a  well-organized  force  of  capable  critics,  not 
less  than  five  or  six,  with  a  superintendent  at  the  head. 

In  the  outline  here  presented  I  am  sure  too  much  is  not  demanded, 
and  anything  short  of  this  must  end  in  partial  failure. 

I  wish  to  add,  in  closing,  that  to  call  a  school  of  practice  a  ''model 
school**  is  a  misnomer  and  misleading.  Under  the  conditions  sup- 
posed it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  a  model  of  excellence,  but  that  it 
can  be  made  equal  to  the  average  public  school  has  been  proven 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  all  that 
can  be  demanded.  Novices  are  more  or  less  employed  now  in  the 
public  schools,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
better  than  the  teachers  in  training  who  are  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  most  competent  critics  that  can  be  obtained,  and  who, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible,  are  given  every  needed 
facility  for  instruction  and  illustration.  They  have  the  backing  of 
those  who  stand  ready  to  give  them  every  necessary  moral  support. 
They  have  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the  most  excellent  teachers, 
and  cannot  get  far  astray  or  fail  in  any  very  serious  way  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  They  have  had  the  best  previous  prepara- 
tion in  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  teaching  obtainable,  go  to 
their  work  with  fresh  and  admirable  equipment,  and  are  now  put  on 
their  mettle.  Their  graduation  and  endorsement  depend  on  their  suc- 
cess in  the  school  of  practice.  Under  such  conditions  they  are  likely 
to  do  their  best  work,  and  the  children  are  not  likely  to  suffer  seriously 
at  their  hands. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  have  in  connection  with  every 
school  of  practice  model  schools  of  different  grades  to  be  used  only 
as  schools  of  observation.  In  such  schools  none  but  the  best  teachers 
should  be  employed  and  every  desirable  facility  afforded  for  the  best 
work  possible.  Such  schools  would  be  very  serviceable  but  could 
never  be  substituted  for  a  school  of  practice. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  although  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  good 
sense  of  every  person,  that  a  normal  school  should  be  a  unit  in  all 
departments  of  its  work.  There  should  be  a  mutual  understanding 
and  agreement  as  to  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  educational 
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work,  by  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  should  be  clearly  manifested  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects 
by  every  teacher  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  The  school  should 
have  a  character  of  its  own,  so  pronounced  both  as  to  its  spirit  and 
method  of  work  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  casual  observer.  This  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  discussion  of  educational  principles  in 
faculty  meetings,  with  a  practical  application  of  the  same  in  lessons 
to  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty,  to  be  followed  by  exhaus- 
tive criticisms.  The  result  of  such  discussions  and  criticisms  should 
be  the  substantial  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty  on  all  fundamental  educational  principles,  and  the  abilty  to 
apply  them  in  all  their  class  work,  whether  in  the  teaching  of  subject- 
matter,  or  method,  or  criticism. 


DISCUSSION. 


[Reported  by  Professor  W.  J.  Galbraith,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.] 

Miss  Isabelle  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  Training  Department,  State 
Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — "  The  essential  unit  of  all  teaching  is  the 
child;  the  child's  interests.  In  teaching  how  to  teach  this  must  still  be  the 
essential  unit.  If  the  training  teacher  has  the  interests  of  the  pupil  teacher 
mainly  in  view,  the  pupil  teacher  will  also  consider  her  own  success  her  main 
object.  All  enthusiastic  love  of  children ;  all  true  work  from  the  right  stand- 
point, will  thus  be  included.  But  how  can  teachers  learn  to  do  their  work  with- 
out injury  to  the  children?  There  should  be  a  classification  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  teaching  by  the  pupil  teacher.  On  the  one  side,  a  misconception  of  the 
child  will  injure  the  child;  the  wrong  method  pursued  habitually  with  the  child 
will  injure  the  child.  Such  injury  to  the  child  should  never  be  allowed.  Not 
alone  should  false  work  of  this  kind  be  prevented  because  of  the  children,  but 
also  because  of  the  pupil  teacher.  Teaching  wrong  will  not  help  a  teacher  to 
teach  right.  Hence,  all  blundering  of  this  kind  must  be  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mistakes  of  awkwardness  incidentally  made  by  a  teacher  who  sees  his 
problem  but  who  lacks  expedience  will  not  injure  the  child.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  chances  of  injury  to  children  in  a  practice  school,  where  critic  teacher  and 
pupil  teachers  and  the  entire  faculty  of  the  normal  school  are  studying  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  are  ready  to  criticise  wrong  methods,  are  as  great  as  they  are  in 
the  average  public  schools." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Lawrence's  remarks,  the  chairman  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  the  section  an  opportunity  to  ask  Dr.  Sheldon  such  questions  as  were 
raised  in  their  minds  by  the  paper. 

Miss  Strong,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Q.     Is  the  critic  teacher  the  methods  teacher? 

A.     Not  necessarily. 

Q.     Are  the  classes  always  in  the  hands  of  pupil  teachers? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Does  the  critic  teacher  control  the  work  of  the  class? 
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A.  The  critic  teacher  and  the  pupil  teacher  discuss  and  direct  the  work 
jointly. 

Q.  In  Brooklyn,  methods  teachers  do  not  teach  classes.  How  are  we  to  find 
places  for  120  pupil  teachers? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  A  partial  solution  would  be  to  make  branch  training 
schools. 

Q.     In  Brooklyn  we  need  700  teachers;  how  are  we  to  provide  them? 

A.  Have  seven  times  as  many  training  schools.  We  attempt  to  train  too 
many,  nevertheless  the  training  school  is  the  essential  part  of  an  effective  nor- 
mal school. 

Principal  Husted,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  — Q.  Is  promotion  determined  upon  the 
judgments  of  the  pupil  teacher,  or  by  the  critic  teacher? 

A.     By  both. 

Q.     Are  promotions  determined  by  examination? 

A.  Not  by  formal  examinations.  Final  determination  of  the  whole  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Miss  Cook,  Chicago  Normal  School. — Q.  Why  not  allow  the  critic  teacher  to 
have  charge  of  the  children  for  a  part  of  the  day? 

A.  I  prefer  to  have  the  pupil  teacher  have  and  feel  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  work.  I  believe  in  observation,  but  it  should  precede  this  work.  The  critic 
teacher  must  not  aid  the  pupil  teacher  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  or  divide  the 
responsibility. 

Principal  Noss. — Q.  Does  the  pupil  teacher  have  continuous  charge  of 
the  children? 

A.     She  is  supposed  to.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change,  however. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  having  critic  teachers  take  charge  of  the  class 
at  times,  pupil  teachers  observing? 

A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that  you  take  away  responsibility,  you  defeat  the 
legitimate  ends  of  practice  work. 

Principal  William  E.  Wilson,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. — Q. 
In  our  school  critic  teachers  have  charge  of  the  classes  each  Wednesday ;  this 
gives  an  opportunity  for  observation  of  expert  work.  Will  Dr.  Sheldon  tell  us 
how  he  prepares  his  pupil  teachers  for  practice  work? 

A.  Classes  of  children  are  brought  before  the  students  in  the  methods 
class,  and  the  members  of  the  methods  class  are  encouraged  to  visit  certain 
practice  work. 

Q.     Whence  are  these  children  brought? 

A.     They  are  drawn  from  the  school  of  practice. 

Q.     Do  pupil  teachers  do  model  work? 

A.  No;  the  name  model  school  should  never  be  applied  to  the  practice 
school. 

President    Walter    L.   Hervey,  Teachers*  College,  New    York   City. — Q. 
What  proportion  of  the  year  are  the  children  in  the  hands  of  pupil  teachers? 
A.     The  whole  time. 

Principal  Harlan,  Wilmington,  N.  Y.  — Q.  How  many  teachers  other  than 
pupil  teachers  have  you  in  your  training  school? 

A.     Five. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Parker,  Chicago  Normal  School. — Q.  Is  there  a  tendency 
to  make  pupil  teachers  copies  of  critic  teachers? 
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A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is ;  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  if  it  does  have 
that  tendency. 

Q.  How  many  lessons  would  the  prospective  pupil  teacher  witness  during 
her  preparation  for  actual  practice  work? 

A.     One  or  two  lessons  each  day  for  five  months. 

Miss  Marian  Brown,  New  Orleans  Normal  School. — As  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Shel- 
don's I  can  say  that  pupils  do  not  imitate. 

Principal  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  Normal  School. — Q.  Do  you  believe 
in  "the  method?" 

A.     I  do  not;  there  are  eternal  principles,  however. 

Principal  Snyder,  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado. — Q.  Do  your  patrons 
complain  that  their  pupils  are  being  practiced  on? 

A.     No;  thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  some  such  complaint. 

Principal  Husted. — Q.     If  pupil  teachers  do  not  imitate  why  observe  at  all? 
A-     We  observe  in  order  that  we  may  be  original. 

Miss  Rice,  New  Jersey. — Q.  Are  not  normal  schools  to  present  to  us  exem- 
plar teachers  and  model  teaching? 

A.  Our  pupils  must  not  be  encouraged  to  imitate;  each  should  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way. 

Superintendent  Oilman  C.  Fisher,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — Q.  What  grades  are 
represented  in  your  schools? 

A.     Including  the  kindergarten,  ten. 

President  George  R.  Kleeberger,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Q.  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  normal  school  to  the  practice  school? 

A.  The  normal  school  has  control  of  the  administration  of  the  practice 
school. 

Q.     Who  pays  the  expenses? 

A.     The  expenses  are  divided  between  the  city  and  the  normal  school. 

Q.     Who  determines  the  course  of  study  for  practice  school? 

A.     The  principal  of  the  normal  school. 

Q.     What  assurance  have  you  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  relation? 

A.     None,  other  than  that  it  has  continued  for  thirty-five  years. 

Superintendent  Eugene  Bouton,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Q.  What  is  the  relative 
value  of  a  training  school  where  the  pupil  teacher  has  the  entire  control  and 
where  there  is  a  teacher  in  charge? 

A.  As  I  have  said  before  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  teacher  in  charge;  it  weak- 
ens responsibility.  A  city  training  school  may  be  as  successful  as  a  normal 
school. 

At  this  point  the  paper  was  opened  for  formal  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. — As  to 
confining  the  observation  work  of  pupil  teachers  to  the  model  school  entirely, 
where  they  see  none  but  the  best  of  teaching,  there  may  be  some  consolation  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  able  to  present  enough  model  work  to  make  this  possi- 
ble. A  successful  blacksmith  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  received  as 
much  help  in  other  shops  from  seeing  how  not  to  do  as  from  seeing  how  to  do. 
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The  pupil  teacher  should  not  be  led  to  depend  upon  imitation.  If  he  has  wise 
guidance,  he  will  discriminate  between  the  excellent  and  the  inferior  work  of 
those  he  observes.  He  will  feel  greater  freedom  in  questioning  the  work  of  an 
equal  than  in  suggesting  possible  faults  of  a  superior.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater 
amount  of  faulty  work  may  pass  without  question  when  done  by  a  model  teacher 
than  would  be  accepted  from  any  pupil  teacher.  There  may  be  greater  danger 
in  the  harmful  imitation  of  the  few  faults  of  a  model  teacher  than  of  even  a  few 
of  the  many  faults  of  the  pupil  teacher.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren to  become  too  self-conscious  while  they  do  the  work  of  the  school,  and  this 
tendency  is  liable  to  be  most  marked  in  the  pupils  who  receive  all  their  teaching 
in  the  presence  of  many  observers.  The  model  teacher  will  not  fail  to  show  the 
pupils  that  she  is  thinking  much  about  how  the  work  of  the  class  appears  to  the 
observers. 

While  the  paper  has  described  in  the  most  instructive  manner  the  using  of 
the  city  public  school  as  a  practice  school,  it  still  remains  a  question  of  great 
concern  in  comparing  practice  schools  with  the  typical  public  schools,  whether 
the  practice  school  can  do  as  well  for  the.  children  who  attend  it  as  can  the  public 
school.  The  frequent  change  of  teachers  seems  to  be  a  necessary  evil  of  the 
practice  school.  The  teacher  who  spends  but  a  short  time  with  his  class  cannot 
make  the  impression  upon  character  which  is  among  the  best  results  of  good 
teaching.  With  this  thought  comes  the  reflection  that  sometimes,  in  the  ordinary 
public  school,  the  fact  of  long  continuance  in  the  sole  charge  of  one  teacher 
has  a  very  damaging  elTect  upon  the  young  people.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  even  the  best  results  for  the  pupil  teacher  demand  as  frequent  changes 
as  some  of  us  make.  The  teacher  should  stay  with  the  same  class  long  enough 
to  make  a  very  perceptible  growth.  The  continual  transplanting  of  cabbages  is 
not  likely  to  grow  very  good  heads.  The  transferring  of  a  teacher  before  he  has 
been  with  a  class  as  much  as  ten  weeks  should  be  made  only  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  pupil  teacher  should  be  tried  in  every 
subject  or  in  every  grade,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  wise  that  any  one  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  ordinary  public  school  should  take  all  his  training  depart- 
ment practice  in  a  favorite  subject  or  in  the  grade  most  to  his  taste.  There  is, 
for  pupils  in  the  training  department,  some  compensation  for  the  loss  caused  by 
frequent  change  of  teachers,  in  the  fact  that  training  school  pupils  get  a  consider- 
able sharpening  of  their  wits  in  acquiring  their  very  remarkable  power  of  esti- 
mating new  teachers,  and  their  phenomenal  skill  in  showing  the  new  comer  that 
he  must  learn  to  govern  as  well  as  to  teach. 

There 'are  many  points  in  which  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher  may  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  city  schools.  The  average  teaching 
ability  of  normal  seniors  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  rank  and  tile  of  public  school 
teachers.  The  experience  of  normal  seniors  in  ordinary  school  work  is  as 
extensive  as  the  average  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  normal  students 
of  the  West  are  chiefly  those  who  have  taught  long  enough  before  coming  to  the 
normal  school  to  determine  that  they  have  some  fitness  for  teaching  which  makes 
it  worth  while  to  invest  something  in  the  business.  The  teacher  in  a  practice 
school  comes  to  his  work  with  a  broader  view  of  the  educational  field  than  has 
the  average  teacher  of  the  city  school,  who  stays  with  the  same  work  year  after 
year.  The  training  teacher  in  a  normal  school  has  more  freedom  to  exercise 
his  discretion  in  the  prompt  suspension  or  transfer  of  teachers  who  are  failing 
than  does  the  city  superintendent  in  dealing  with  the  incompetent  teachers  that 
the  board  is  liable  to  elect.     The  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  practice  school 
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A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is ;  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  if  it  does  have 
that  tendency. 

Q.  How  many  lessons  would  the  prospective  pupil  teacher  witness  during 
her  preparation  for  actual  practice  work? 

A.     One  or  two  lessons  each  day  for  five  months. 

Miss  Marian  Brown,  New  Orleans  Normal  School. — As  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Shel- 
don's I  can  say  that  pupils  do  not  imitate. 

Principal  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland  Normal  School. — Q.  Do  you  believe 
in  "the  method?" 

A.     I  do  not;  there  are  eternal  principles,  however. 

Principal  Snyder,  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado. — Q.  Do  your  patrons 
complain  that  their  pupils  are  being  practiced  on? 

A.     No;  thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  some  such  complaint. 

Principal  Husted. — Q.     If  pupil  teachers  do  not  imitate  why  observe  at  all? 
A.     We  observe  in  order  that  we  may  be  original. 

Miss  Rice,  New  Jersey. — Q.  Are  not  normal  schools  to  present  to  us  exem- 
plar teachers  and  model  teaching? 

A.  Our  pupils  must  not  be  encouraged  to  imitate;  each  should  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way. 

Superintendent  Oilman  C.  Fisher,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — Q.  What  grades  are 
represented  in  your  schools? 

A.     Including  the  kindergarten,  ten. 

President  George  R.  Kleeberger,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Q.  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  normal  school  to  the  practice  school? 

A.  The  normal  school  has  control  of  the  administration  of  the  practice 
school. 

Q.     Who  pays  the  expenses? 

A.     The  expenses  are  divided  between  the  city  and  the  normal  school. 

Q.     Who  determines  the  course  of  study  for  practice  school? 

A.     The  principal  of  the  normal  school. 

Q.     What  assurance  have  you  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  relation? 

A.     None,  other  than  that  it  has  continued  for  thirty-five  years. 

Superintendent  Eugene  Bouton,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Q.  What  is  the  relative 
value  of  a  training  school  where  the  pupil  teacher  has  the  entire  control  and 
where  there  is  a  teacher  in  charge? 

A.  As  I  have  said  before  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  teacher  in  char^fe;  it  weak- 
ens responsibility.  A  city  training  school  may  be  as  successful  as  a  normal 
school. 

At  this  point  the  paper  was  opened  for  formal  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. — As  to 
confining  the  observation  work  of  pupil  teachers  to  the  model  school  entirely, 
where  they  see  none  but  the  best  of  teaching,  there  may  be  some  consolation  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  able  to  present  enough  model  work  to  make  this  possi- 
ble. A  successful  blacksmith  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  received  as 
much  help  in  other  shops  from  seeing  how  not  to  do  as  from  seeing  how  to  do. 
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arc  very  dififerent  from  those  of  the  critic  and  pupils,  and  if  the  critic  teaches  a 
part  of  the  time  and  the  pupil  teaches  a  part  of  time  the  efifect  of  this  difference 
on  the  pupils  will  manifest  itself  in  the  loss  of  power  by  the  pupil  teacher.  When 
she  comes  before  a  class  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  class  will  be  that  it  is  only 
a  practice  teacher  and  the  recitation  is  of  little  consequence.  This  will  do  much 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  practice  teacher's  work.  Traditions  go  far  to  deter- 
mine the  thoughts  and  conduct  that  are  essentially  characteristic  of  school  life. 
The  views  which  pupils  entertain  of  their  interests  and  responsibilities  as  pupils 
are  not  based  so  much  on  facts  as  on  the  traditions  that  have  come  down  to 
them.  An  earnest  effort  should  be  made,  and  it  is  the  first  effort  to  be  made,  to 
create  a  correct  sense  of  the  proper  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil,  and  this  effort  must  largely  fail  in  the  case  of  the  pupil  teacher  if 
the  critic  teacher  occupies  her  place  a  portion  of  every  day.  The  time  taken  by 
the  critic  teacher  may  be  more  valuable  in  itself  to  the  class,  but  it  will  certainly 
make  the  time  of  the  practice  teacher  of  less  value  than  it  might  otherwise  be 
made. 

Professor  J.  A.  Cooper,  Edinborough,  Pa. — To  have  the  same  results  we 
must  have  the  same  conditions  and  agencies.  The  aim  of  a  good  public  school 
is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  to  fit  them  to 
become  good  citizens.  The  conditions  are  to  have  a  good  teacher,  and  in  a  large 
public  school  there  must  be  a  good  superintendent — a  manager  and  good  assist- 
ants, and  plenty  of  them.  To  reach  the  same  end  in  a  practice  school  there 
must  be  a  good  head  to  the  school,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  help,  of  the  right 
kind,  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  a  public  school  and  to  do  it  in 
the  same  manner. 

School  work  consists  of  two  kinds,  perhaps  three.  There  is  the  administra- 
tion, there  is  the  character  building,  and  there  is  the  instruction.  In  a  large 
school  the  head  of  the  institution  usually  confines  himself  to  administration,  and 
be  may  be  able  to  do  this  and  do  it  well,  even  though  he  be  not  a  superior 
instructor. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  city  told  me  at  this  meeting  that  he  had  many 
teachers  who  are  more  successful  in  a  class  room  than  he  could  possibly  be ;  but, 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  can  do  my  work  as  superintendent  better  than  any  one  of  them 
could  do  it."  This  superintendent  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  superintend- 
ents in  the  country. 

If  we  would  reach  the  best  results  in  the  practice  school,  that  is  the  best 
result  for  the  pupils,  we  must  have  a  first-class  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
school  as  a  superintendent  and  manager,  and  then  there  must  be  class  instruc- 
tors, well  fitted  to  give  instruction,  full  of  spirit  and  energy,  with  noble  impulse 
and  high  aspirations,  and  they  must  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  all  the  work  that 
is  required  of  them.  With  these  conditions  the  results  in  the  practice  school  will 
be  the  same  as  in  the  best  public  school.  The  children  will  acquire  knowledge 
and  discipline  of  mind,  will  form  good  character,  and  become  fitted  for  useful 
citizens  and  efficient  workers  in  society. 

Dr.  M.  MacVicar,  of  New  York  City,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  and  organizing  ' 
the  normal  school  system  of  New  York  state,  and  who  had  been  for  many  years 
the  principal  of  one  of  these  schools,  expressed  his  views  on  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Sheldon,  substantially  as  follows: 

He  fully  endorsed  the  views  presented  in  the  paper,  and  particularly  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  practice  school  in  the  training  of 
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is  more  close  and  careful  than  that  provided  for  city  schools,  and  yet  there  is 
less  danger  that  the  work  may  fall  into  ruts  or  that  the  management  of  the  school 
may  become  the  mere  automatic  working  of  a  machine  that  cannot  adapt  itself  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions. 

Principal  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — This  question  is  of  great 
interest  to  many  of  the  normal  schools  of  New  York  state,  because  a  part  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  villages  or  cities  in  which  these  normal  schools  are  located 
is  in  the  practice  school,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  these  practice  schools  as 
efficient  and  beneficial  to  the  child  as  is  the  public  school  outside. 

This  can  be  done  if  we  have  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  in  the  practice 
school  as  are  required  in  a  good  public  school.  What  are  these  conditions? 
First, — not  because  it  is  most  important,  but  because  it  is  helpful, — the  environ- 
ment must  be  pleasant  and  attractive.  This  condition  is  as  possible  in  the  prac- 
tice school  as  in  the  public  school.  The  second,  and  most  important  condition, 
is  a  good  teacher.  This  the  paper  of  Dr.  Sheldon  emphasizes.  He  requires  that 
the  pupil  teachers  shall  have  a  most  thorough  and  careful  preparation;  they  must 
know  thoroughly  what  they  are  to  teach ;  they  must  understand  children  and 
know  how  to  study  them ;  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying 
good  teaching,  and  be  able  to  apply  them ;  they  must  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  good  teaching;  they  must  be  saved  from  the  obstruction  of  obtrusive 
critics.  If  there  is  one  feeling  that  pupils  should  entertain  for  their  teachers 
more  important  than  another,  I  should  say  it  is  confidence.  The  pupil  should 
have  implicit  confidence  in  the  teacher;  destroy  it,  and  you  have  shorn  the  teacher 
of  much  of  his  power.  The  pupil  must  believe  in  the  mental  and  moral  power  of 
the  teacher.  Now,  if  the  critic  severely  condemns  the  work  of  pupil  teachers  in 
the  presence  of  the  children,  that  teacher  is  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  child- 
ren and  his  work  defeated. 

Make  the  conditions  what  they  should  be  and  what  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  and  the  practice  school  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  good 
public  school. 

Principal  F.  B.  Palmer,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — I 
shall  confine  myself  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  me  to  a  single  point  which  I  think 
I  can  make  plain  most  easily  by  a  reference  to  our  experiences  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Fredonia.  The  question  has  been  raised  this  afternoon  whether  or 
not  classes  taught  by  practice  teachers  should  be  given  instruction  a  part  of  the 
day  by  the  critic  teachers  in  order  that  all  pupils  might  have  at  least  some  supe- 
rior instruction.  It  has  so  happened  that  at  Fredonia  there  was  a  time  when 
practice  teacher  taught  only  one  half  of  the  year  and  critic  teachers  gave  all  the 
instruction  the  other  half.  For  another  series  of  years  practice  teachers  did  most 
of  the  teaching  all  of  the  year  and  critic  teachers  taught  classes  some  portion  of 
each  day.  During  the  past  few  years  practice  teachers  have  done  all  the  teach- 
ing. I  can  say  confidently  that  the  best  results  have  been  secured  since  practice 
teachers  have  taught  all  the  subjects.  I  do  not  say  that  this  result  is  wholly 
due  to  the  change  of  system  in  the  use  of  practice  teachers,  but  at  least  it  must 
be  said  that  other  things  besides  the  direct  instruction  of  critic  teachers  have  their 
influences  in  securing  the  best  results.  But  it  may  be  that  the  best  results  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  practice  teachers  entirely  if  they  are 
to  be  used  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teacher  and  pupil  which,  perhaps,  is  paramount  in  determining  the  results 
we  are  considering.     The  relations  existing  between  practice  teachers  and  pupils 
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FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  8,  1896. 

The  department  met  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  High  School,  Buffalo,  and 
was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.  by  the  President,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Art  for  the 
Eye,"  by  Mr.  Ross  Turner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  read  a 
paper  on  "Art  in  the  Schoolroom  through  Decoration  and  Works  of  Art." 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  presented  a 
paper  discussing  the  same  topic. 

General  discussions  followed,  by  Miss  Wilhelmena  Seegmiller,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Mr.  F.  Treudly,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Eugene  Bouton,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Regents  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Harriette  Rice.  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr. 
J.  P.  S.  Neligh,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  West  Point,  Neb.,  and  by  others. 

The  report  of  Special  Committee  on  "Art  and  its  Relations  to  Public  Educa- 
tion,*' appointed  at  the  Denver  meeting,  consisting  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry, 
Director  Fine  Arts  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Her- 
vey.  President  of  Teachers*  College,  New  York  City;  Mr.  F.  Treudly,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mr.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Riley,  Art  Director,  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  President: 

Oh  Nominations — Walter  S.  Perry,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Eben  Rose,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary 
Blake,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

On  Resolutions — Mr.  George  Morris,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Mr.  C.  C.  Colby,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Florence  Himes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  chair  called  attention  to  the  reception  tendered  the  department  by  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Artists  in  their  rooms  at  the  Library  Building,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Miss  Helen  M.  Horton. 

Department  adjourned. 

SECOND   SESSION.— Thursday,  July  9,  1896,  2:30  p.  m. 

The  department  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "Art  in 
Education,  Not  as  a  Servant  of  Science,  but  as  its  Complement,'*  was  absent. 
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teachers.  Teaching,  he  holds,  is  essentially  an  art,  as  well  as  a  science.  As  well 
therefore,  he  said,  may  we  expect  to  produce  good  breadmakers  without  any 
practice,  by  simply  requiring  them  to  observe  carefully  the  work  done  by  experts, 
and  by  giving  them  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bread  and  of  the  proc- 
esses used  in  making  it,  as  to  expect  to  produce  good  teachers  by  what  was  des- 
ignated by  a  former  speaker  as  the  "observation  method"  of  training.  In  this 
method,  he  said,  the  practice  school  is  entirely  dispensed  with;  the  persons 
under  training  are  simply  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  careful  observation  on 
expert  work,  and  to  receive  instruction  on  the.  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
This  he  held  was  essential,  but  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  a  rightly 
organized  normal  school.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  in 
the  practice  school.  Power  and  efficiency  in  teaching,  he  said,  can  only  be  acquired, 
as  in  all  other  arts,  by  persistent  practice  under  the  guidance  and  friendly,  yet 
exacting,  criticism  of  expert  teachers. 

Referring  to  the  method  proposed  in  the  paper,  to  give  to  the  students 
under  training  the  opportunity  of  observing  expert  work,  he  said  that  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  matter  of  expense  the  plan  proposed  is  the  only  one  that  can  at 
present  be  pursued.  But  he  hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  at  least  the  state  of 
New  York  would  provide  the  necessary  means  for  the  support  of  an  observation 
department  in  connection  with  each  of  its  normal  schools.  In  this  department, 
he  said,  should  be  taught  by  expert  teachers  one  class  of  each  grade  of  pupils 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  department  should  be  used  as  a  school  of 
observation  in  which  the  teachers  under  training  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
forming  correct  ideas  of  teaching  before  entering  the  practice  school. 

In  his  judgment  every  properly  organized  normal  school  should  provide  for 
the  teachers  under  training,  as  implied  in  the  paper  under  discussion,  four 
distinct  and  yet  correlated  courses  of  instruction,  as  follows:  A  course  in 
psychology  and  the  practical  study  of  child  nature.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  course  in  which  the  principles,  methods,  and  practices  of  teaching  are  discussed 
and  carefully  studied.  Running  parallel  with  this  latter,  a  course  of  careful 
and  critical  observation  conducted  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Sheldon  by  using  pupils 
drawn  from  the  practice  school,  but  better  in  an  observation  department  as 
already  suggested.  After  these  three  courses  have  been  successfully  completed, 
students  are  then  properly  prepared  to  take  the  course  of  training  in  the  school 
of  practice. 
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was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.  by  the  President,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  read  a 
paper  on  "Art  in  the  Schoolroom  through  Decoration  and  Works  of  Art." 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  presented  a 
paper  discussing  the  same  topic. 

General  discussions  followed,  by  Miss  Wilhelmena  Seegmiller,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Mr.  F.  Treudly,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Eugene  Bouton,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Regents  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Harriette  Rice.  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr. 
J.  P.  S.  Neligh,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  West  Point,  Neb.,  and  by  others. 

The  report  of  Special  Committee  on  "Art  and  its  Relations  to  Public  Educa- 
tion," appointed  at  the  Denver"  meeting,  consisting  of  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry, 
Director  Fine  Arts  Department,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Her- 
vey,  President  of  Teachers*  College,  New  York  City ;  Mr.  F.  Treudly,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mr.  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Matilda  E.  Riley,  Art  Director,  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  President: 

Oh  Nominations — Walter  S.  Perry,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Eben  Rose,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary 
Blake,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

On  Resolutions — Mr.  George  Morris,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Florence  Himes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  chair  called  attention  to  the  reception  tendered  the  department  by  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Artists  in  their  rooms  at  the  Library  Building,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Miss  Helen  M.  Horton. 

Department  adjourned. 
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The  department  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "Art  in 
Education,  Not  as  a  Servant  of  Science,  but  as  its  Complement,"  was  absent. 
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Miss  Wilhelmena  Seegmiller,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
opened  the  discussion  of  the  topic  and  was  followed  by  a  paper  upon  the  same 
subject  read  by  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General  discussion  by  Mr.  Horace  Briggs,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Clark,  Director  Prang's  Normal  Art  Classes,  Boston.  Mass.,  followed. 

The  discussions  of  papers  were  reported  by  Miss  Cora  Zelia  Parsons,  Super- 
visor of  Drawing,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  T.  Vernette  Morse,  Chicago,  111.,  was  given  opportunity  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  Central  Art  Association. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the  Committee  on. Nominations: 

For  President — Mrs.  M.  E.  Riley,  Art  Director  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Vice  President — Mr.  E.  C.  Colby,  Principal  Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanic's  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Secretary — Mr.  George  Morris,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Vote  by  ballot  was  called  for  which  resulted  in  a  majority  vote  for  the  follow- 
ing persons  who  were  duly  declared  officers  of  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President— Ux,  Mark  Maycock,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Vice  President — Mr.  L.  S.  Thompson,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
,For  Secretary — Mr.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

In  regular  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Art  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  be  it 
hereby 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  department  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Local  Committee  for  their 
services  in  our  behalf  in  making  arrangements  for  our  comfort  and  convenience,  and  also  to  the  officials  of 
the  school  department  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  the  use  of  rooms  for  meetings  and  for  other  courtesies  extended. 

Resolved y  That  we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  various  societies  of  Artists  of  Buffalo  for  their  hospitality 
in  so  kindly  offering  the  use  of  their  rooms,  as  well  as  for  their  cordial  reception  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Resolved y  That  we  tender  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Art  Education  of  the  National  Educa* 
tional  Association  our  thanks  and  our  assurance  of  appreciation  of  their  labors,  not  only  at  these  meetings  but 
in  the  making  of  the  necessary  arrangements  in  advance. 

Resoivedy  That  we  offer  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  and  ably  presented  the  papers 
at  the  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have  participated  in  the  discussions. 

Resolvedy  That  we  heartily  commend  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  establish  the  collection  of  works  of  art  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  various  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction.  This  we  would  especially  commend  to  the  notice  of  other  states  as  a  wise  example  to 
follow. 

Committee  on  Resolutions : 

GEO.  E.  MORRIS. 
FLORENCE  B.  HIMES. 
E.  C.  COLBY. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned.  Myra  Jones,  Skc'y. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 


WALTER    S.    GOODNOUGH,    DIRECTOR    OF    DRAWING,    BROOKLYN,    N.    V. 

Ladies    and  Gentlemen  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association, 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  in  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  session  of  this  department.  Tomorrow  will  be  the  fourteenth 
anniversary  of  its  organization,  which  took  place  in  this  state  in  1883,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  several  of  the  original  members  are  present  today.  A  few 
have  been  constant  in  their  attendance  all  these  years,  and  only  they  can  be  fully 
aware  of  the  good  this  department  is  accomplishing  for  the  cause  of  art  educa- 
tion and  for  its  members. 

The  volumes  of  reports  which  I  value  most  highly  in  my  library  are  the 
Annual  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  its  depart- 
ments. Here  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  leaders  in  the  whole  educational  field 
can  be  followed  from  year  to  year.  I  was  interested,  recently,  in  looking  over 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  this  department  since  its  organization,  and, 
through  the  reports  ot  papers  and  addresses,  tracing  the  development  of  art  edu- 
cation, as  there  shown.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  aims  and  ideals  have 
advanced  and  broadened.  The  mere  perusal  of  the  programmes  is  suggestive 
of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  of  the  larger  view  that  has  been 
taken  from  session  to  session. 

A  great  meeting  of  this  department  was  held  last  summer  at  Denver;  one 
worthy  a  journey  across  the  continent  to  attend.  It  is  our  hope  and  trust  that 
this  present  meeting  will  be  equally  valuable  and  fruitful  in  its  results. 

Our  programme  is  indicative  of  current  lines  of  thought. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  is  one  that  is  attracting  attention  all  over 
the  country;  one  of  the  greatest  significance,  and  destined  to  have  a  far-reachingr 
influence  difficult  to  estimate.  Our  other  topic,  in  the  programme  for  tomor- 
row, touches  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  prevalent  today,  each  having  its  fol- 
lowers. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  which  will  in  the  end  be  found  most 
inclusive  and  fruitful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  at  this  meeting  will 
have  much  weight  in  directing  attention  to  the  wider  view. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps  which  this  department  took  at  its 
first  organization  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate,  during  the 
following  year,  and  report  on  the  condition  of  drawing  in  the  public  normal, 
high,  and  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
methods  and  courses  of  study.  That  report,  made  at  Madison,  had  much  influ- 
ence in  shaping  progress  for  a  long  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  pontributions  to  the  general  educational  discus- 
sion that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  are  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  on  "Courses  of  Study  for  High  and  Elementary 
Schools." 
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Inasmuch  as  these  reports,  valuable  and  suggestive  as  they  are  in  matters  of 
general  education,  gave  so  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  art  education,  it 
seemed  that  the  time  had  come  for  our  department  to  make  another  report.  At 
its  session  last  year,  at  Denver,  it  was  directed  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  art  education  in  its  relation  to  general  education,  and 
to  report  at  its  earliest  convenience.  That  report  will  be  made  today,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  prove  not  only  a  most  valuable  contribution,  but  one  that  will  ade- 
quately supplement  the  famous  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen. 

In  view  of  the  larger  demands  for  art  education  in  the  schools,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  for  me  to  speak  briefly  upon  what  should  be  the  training  of  the 
art  teacher  or  director  for  public  schools.  I  am  led  to  this  somewhat  by  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  that  come  to  me  relative  to  the  requirements  for  those  seeking 
positions. 

The  chief  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  art  education  is  broadly  and 
properly  trained  art  teachers.  The  standard  should  be  raised  continually; 
indeed  the  cause  itself  is  making  new  and  broader  demands.  The  day  is  coming 
rapidly  when  teachers  who  in  the  past  would  have  proved  acceptable  will  fail  to 
satisfy  the  requirements.  As  new  teachers  seek  to  enter  the  field  it  should  be  our 
duty  to  advise  them  of  the  necessity  of  the  broadest  preparation  possible,  and  to 
give  them  such  aid  as  is  in  our  power.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  those  occupying 
positions  to  seek  opportunities  for  improvement. 

There  are  three  requisites  for  success. 

First,  a  good  general  educaticn.  Nothing  less  than  a  course  at  a  good  high 
school  should  be  considered  sufficient.     Much  beyond  this  is  desirable. 

Second,  the  best  art  and  technical  training  possible,  including  a  course  at  a 
good  art  school  with  sufficiently  extensive  lines  of  study  to  fully  meet  the  con- 
ditions. 

Third,  a  good  pedagogical  training. 

The  need  of  the  highest  artistic  and  technical  qualifications  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  One  should  have  from  two  to  four  years  or  more  of 
special  art  study  at  least,  including  the  necessary  technical  lines  of  work.  In 
addition  to  the  ability  to  draw  well,  and  full  knowledge  of  piinciple  and 
method,  one  should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  art  and  be  informed  upon 
current  art  work  and  processes. 

The  bringing  of  pictures  and  other  art  works  into  the  schools  as  means  of 
decoration  and  inspiration,  and  as  subjects  for  study,  the  endeavor  to  develop 
artistic  feeling  and  appreciation  by  the  study  of  art  products,  visits  to  museums, 
and  other  means,  will  certainly  call  for  other  acquirements  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers of  art. 

More  artistic  results  will  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  children,  and  to 
attain  them  more  artistic  ability  will  be  needed  by  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  artistic  expression  is,  at  first,  the  result  of  imitation 
and  suggestion  from  without.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  children  of  gram- 
mar and  high  school  age. 

We  need  to  train  the  imagination,  to  develop  artistic  feeling  and  apprecia- 
tion, but  if  we  are  to  expect  that  the  pupil  can  produce  that  which  is  artistic  and 
good  in  technique,  he  must  continually  study  good  examples  of  treatment  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  directly  helpful  in  the  class  of  work  to  be  expected  of  him. 

More  than  this,  nothing  can  help  him  so  well  as  the  living  teacher.  Only 
he  can  lead  the  pupil  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  suggestion 
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and  imitation,  between  idealism  and  realism,  to  an  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  good  composition  and  of  good  technique,  and  to  a  right  development  of  indi- 
viduality. 

A  greater  responsibility  is  upon  the  special  teacher  than  ever  before. 

Although  adequate  art  and  technical  training  are  necessary,  not  only  in  the 
pictorial  lines  of  work,  but  in  the  constructive  and  decorative  fields  as  well,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  to 
direct  the  work  of  children  of  all  ages  of  school  life,  should  be  first  of  all  a 
teacher,  and  a  student  of  general  education.  One  who  is  a  mere  specialist  can- 
not have  the  best  success. 

I  believe  that  the  art  teacher  or  supervisor  of  drawing  for  public  schools 
should  have  as  much  as  possible  of  the  professional  training  demanded  for  the 
best  preparation  of  a  regular  teacher.  Indeed,  where  one's  supervisory  work  is 
large,  he  should  have  many  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  superintendent; 
for  in  this  one  department,  he  has  to  superintend  the  work  of  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers and  thousands  of  pupils. 

He  should  be  a  student  of  psychology,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
of  methods  of  child  study,  and  of  the  history  of  education.  He  should  be  a 
reader  of  current  educational  literature. 

Only  as  he  makes  a  study  of,  and  keeps  in  touch  with,  the  best  thought  in 
general  education,  can  he  make  his  work  the  educational  force  it  should  be,  and 
relate  it  properly  to  the  general  school  work. 

Only  so  can  he  weigh  and  measure  and  rightly  value  the  different  phases  of 
his  subject,  and  the  methods  employed,  and  make  all  a  means  to  the  best  educa- 
tional development  of  the  child  at  his  various  stages  of  growth;  keeping  ever  in 
mind  "the  development  of  the  child's  capacity  for  unselfish  creative  activity, 
and  for  the  highest  spiritual  enjoyment." 


ART  FOR  THE  EYE. 


BY  MR.    ROSS    TURNER,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

As  an  introduction  to  what  I  desire  to  say  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  art  for  the  public  schools,  I  wish  to  read  an  extract  from  Goethe's 
**Wilhelm  Meister:" 

**Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  common- 
est; the  spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions 
of  the  beautiful  and  perfect,  that  every  one  should  study,  by  all 
methods,  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of  feeling  these  things. 
For  no  man  can  bear  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments;  it  is 
only  because  they  are  not  used  to  the  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that 
the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things,  pro- 
vided they  be  new.  For  this  reason  one  ought  every  day  at  least  to 
hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words." 

If  the  American  people  are  without  a  sense  of  the  artistic,  and 
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are  lacking  in  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  art,  as 
it  has  often  been  said  against  us,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
truth  of  this  charge,  which,  if  true,  must  be  a  national  defect,  and  if 
possible  suggest  a  remedy  for  such  condition. 

We  often  find  the  natural  love  and  desire  for  what  is  in  itself 
beautiful,  both  in  color  and  form,  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  art 
of  a  primitive  people,  a  rare  and  original  feeling  for  art  and  decora- 
tion in  the  implements  of  warfare  and  the  domestic  utensils  of  savage 
races.  If  we  do  not  possess  this  feeling  for  art  and  art  decoration, 
may  we  not  suppose  and  believe  that  our  legacy,  inherited  from  some 
remote  primitive  art-loving  ancestor,  has  by  some  unnatural  reason 
been  blunted,  or  perhaps  destroyed?  When  we  consider  the  mass  of 
our  people  then  the  charge  that  is  made,  that  we  know  not  what  art 
is  and  love  it  not,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  truth. 

Should  you  doubt  this  statement  look  around  and  about  you. 
When  such  small  matters  as  design,  symmetry,  harmony  of  propor- 
tions and  color  effects  are  concerned,  where  do  you  find  them?  Our 
cities  and  towns  are  hopelessly  monotonous  and  commonplace  when 
we  consider  what  they  might  have  been,  with  broad,  well-shaded 
streets  and  avenues,  the  buildings  placed  with  some  regard  to  archi- 
tectural effect  and  color;  we  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  see  on  one 
hand  the  hovel,  on  the  other  a  veritable  Tower  of  Babel,  a  confusion 
of  architecture ;  our  public  edifices  should  not  be  built  in  side  alleys 
and  our  open  spaces  and  parks  should  not  all  be  in  the  country. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston  ought  to  be,  out- 
rivaling the  famous  city  of  canals  in  its  modern  splendor,  instead  of 
as  now  a  hideous  stretch  of  more  or  less  commonplace  city  streets. 

But  how  shall  we  educate  our  people  to  understand  art,  and  how 
to  appreciate  it? 

By  what  manner  of  means  shall  we  invigorate  and  restore  the 
feeble  artistic  sense  of  our  people  which  by  reason  of  neglect  and  an 
ugly  environment  has  been  all  but  destroyed? 

Do  you  expect  in  the  immediate  future  that  our  art  schools,  muse- 
ums of  art,  picture  exhibitions,  are  to  be  the  means  of  educating  the 
masses?  To  the  masses  of  our  people  they  hardly  are  known,  and  as 
a  factor  in  the  art  education  to  the  greater  part  of  our  population  they 
do  not  exist. 

**Are  not  these  institutions  good?**  one  may  ask. 

Yes,  for  a  purpose  excellent,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  reach, 
under  existing  circumstances,  any  considerable  number  of  our  people. 

But  how  may  we  give  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  classes  of  people, 
to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  what  art  is,  to  see  art  and  study  it  if 
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they  desire?     By  building  art  museums,  having  more  picture  exhibi- 
tions, drawing  schools,  etc.  ? 

Hardly,  my  friends,  none  of  these  will  wholly  answer  our  needs; 
we  must  make  our  facilities  for  the  study  of  art  more  extensive  and 
democratic,  more  socialistic  in  its  scope  and  influence. 

We  must  begin  (mark  the  word  must)  before  the  child  is  too  old  to 
be  influenced  by  a  false  and  hideous  environment;  a  child  must  be 
taken  with  whatever  naturally  inherited  love  for  beauty  and  color  it 
has,  and  must  be  protected  and  educated  until  it  is  old  enough  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  good  and  what  is  degrading  to  the  artistic 
sense  and  imagination. 

A  child  must  be  taught  what  is  good  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  line, 
not,  as  some  unwisely  observe,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
art.  This  term  is  both  false  and  misleading.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  bad  art;  either  it  is  art  or  it  is  not. 

We  must  plead  then  for  a  proper  recognition  of  those  great  works 
of  art,  which  have  descended  to  us  as  a  precious  legacy,  an  heirloom 
not  to  be  slighted  or  overlooked  at  any  time. 

I  doubt  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  just  now  another  art 
museum,  or  to  add  to  the  number  of  buildings  already  erected,  to  en- 
able us  to  bring  this  study  of  art  within  reach  of  our  whole  people. 

A  community  that  has  a  schoolhouse,  no  matter  now  small  or 
unimportant  the  building  may  be,  may  possess  its  art  museum  and  its 
school  of  art  if  it  will  have  them.  And  when  we  consider  the  possi- 
bilities that  a  community  has  in  posssessing  many  such  buildings 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education,  we  can  very  readily  see  how 
this  problem  of  art  education  for  the  masses  —  a  complete  system  of 
art  study  —  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  solve  as  might  be  supposed. 
We  now  have  the  buildings  to  use  for  the  purpose  we  desire;  let  us  see 
how  we  may  introduce  the  study  of  art  into  the  schools. 

A  little  wholesome  philosophy  may  now  come  into  place.  An  old 
writer  on  education  observes  that: 

1.  We  have  the  education  that  nature  gives. 

2.  The  use  we  are  to  make  of  this  education  as  taught  by  man. 

3.  The  education  of  our  experience,  which  I  take  as  the  most 
important  of  the  three. 

To  bring  these  three  things  or  kinds  of  education  into  harmony, 
and  to  teach  mankind  to  get  the  best  of  all  things  out  of  his  life,  is 
the  true  end  and  aim  of  our  existence. 

It  is  far  more  important  to  teach  him  how  to  live  well  than  to  tell 
him  how  to  die. 

The  many  evils  of  this  life  we  all  know,  and  in  a  measure  suffer 
from ;  to  do  away  with  as  much  of  this  evil  and  consequent  suffering 
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is  preferable  to  teaching  him  to  prepare  for  some  future  existence, 
which  at  best  is  hope,  or  a  speculation. 

The  desire  of  all  true  teachers  and  educators  has  always  been  to 
give  the  best  to  each  pupil,  and  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  and  tp  create  a  strong,  healthy  and  intelligent  man  or 
woman  for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  it  were  adding  to  the  com- 
mon capital  stock  of  our  social  organization  so  much  available  coin. 

To  do  this  many  different  methods  and  systems  are  employed  — 
the  best  text-books,  gymnastics,  singing  —  all  beautiful  and  necessary 
in  themselves — to  help  form  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  the 
pupil  is  deprived  of  something  he  should  have?  **  As  education  means 
the  development  of  the  whole  person  and  not  merely  a  part  of  him," 
may  we  not  hold  back  from  him  something  which  is  his  due?  In  hisi 
early  years  should  not  the  schoolhouse  and  the  schoolroom  be  made 
an  unconscious  power  in  the  scheme  of  his  general  education?  If  so, 
we  must  consider  the  schoolroom  a  strong  factor  in  his  environment, 
and  the  influence  of  such  an  environment  for  good,  or  for  evil,  on 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  \ 

The  question  of  environment  in  the  larger  sense  is  of  such  great  im-  1 
portance  that  one  might  speak  of  it  to  any  length  and  not  exhaust  the  \ 

I 

subject.  But  as  far  as  it  concerns  schoolrooms,  we  will  limit  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  kindergartners  have,  I  believe,  brought  into  our  school  system 
the  germ  of  art  through  the  study  of  form,  line,  color;  the  good  result 
is  shown  all  through  our  country ;  the  kindergarten  has  made  one  step 
forward  in  a  scheme  of  general  art  education,  and  the  value  of  this, 
to  us,  cannot  be  well  expressed  in  words.  This  then  is  the  place  for 
us  to  start  with  our  system  of  public  art  education.  As  our  means  of 
art  education  we  may  appropriate  the  walls  of  our  school  buildings. 

If  children  are  surrounded  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  school  life 
with  the  influence  of  good  books,  and  gentle  manners,  why  should  we 
not  add  to  these  things  the  silent  influence  of  works  of  art  and  color 
upon  the  walls  about  them? 

The  true  value  of  an  art  education  comes  in  at  this  period  of  life. 
Let  the  decoration  of  the  schoolroom  and  artistic  influences  sur'- 
rounding  them  in  their  everyday  life  be  such  as  to  unfold  the  faculties 
and  develop  the  full  powers  of  the  children.  That  pictures  as  works 
of  art  should  at  once  affect  the  children  is  not  the  aim  of  schoolroom 
decoration;  they  first  distinguish  outline,  color,  form,  and  gradually 
a  combination  of  all ;  they  need  know  nothing  at  first  of  execution,  of 
the  technique.  The  object  of  an  art  education  for  the  children  in 
our  schools  should  be  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  sense  of  unity  or  har- 
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mony,  to  cultivate  within  them  a  regard  and  love  for  beauty,  to  lead 
them  to  idealization  which  is  the  great  power  of  art,  and  to  give 
them  the  ability  for  art  expression. 

Beauty  is  harmony,  its  opposite,  in  any  form,  discord. 

Ideas  may  be  suggested  to  the  child  in  many  ways,  but  most 
potent  of  all  is  a  judicious  appeal  to  the  eye. 

We  may  suggest  art  in  its  truest  form,  yet  not  teach  it. 

The  law  of  suggestion  is  a  well-known  principle  in  educational 
methods,  and  is  chiefly  important  in  the  early  development  of  the 
child. 

The  arts  of  the  ear  —  music,  poetry,  dancing,  etc. — have  long  been 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  youth ;  why  should  the  arts  of 
the  eye  —  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  —  not  be  given  a  proper 
position  and  treated  with  all  the  honor  and  dignity  that  they  demand 
in  our  system  of  art  education? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Ruskin  most  wisely  says,  **One  has  no  doubt  that  as 
we  gradually  grow  wiser  we  shall  discover  at  last  that  the  eye  is  a 
nobler  organ  than  the  ear.*' 

The  schoolhouse  itself,  every  room,  the  halls,  stairways,  etc., 
should  be  complete,  a  harmonious  whole  —  a  symphony  in  color  effects 
—  a  lexicon  of  art,  history  and  patriotism ;  a  school  building  of  this 
kind  would  be  a  joy  to  the  whole  community.  An  inhabitant  of  such 
a  progressive  town  or  village  would  be  well  able  to  remark,  **Let  us 
show  you  our  beautiful  schoolhouse!*'  and  not  bore  a  guest  with  end- 
less commonplaces  of  his  own  domestic  affairs  or  drag  him  out  to  visit 
some  wretchedly  stupid  church  or  municipal  hall. 

The  decoration  of  a  schoolroom  should,  above  all  things,  be  quiet 
and  harmonious  in  color  and  arrangement.  The  situation  of  the  room 
in  relation  to  the  sunlight  (cold  or  warm  light),  should  be  considered, 
also  the  plastic  or  pictorial  decorations  should  be  suitable  for  the  wall 
spaces  (some  rooms  being  better  adapted  to  casts,  some  to  pictures 
only,  others  to  both)  and  judiciously  selected  and  arranged  upon  the 
walls. 

The  color  of  the  walls  should  be  selected  according  to  the  light  in 
the  room;  a  warm,  sunny  room,  would  suggest  a  darker  and  cooler 
shade  of  color  than  a  room  without  sunlight.  If  the  light  is  cold,  a 
very  light  buff,  pale  yellow,  or  Venetian  red,  will  be  desirable.  The 
use  of  dull  colors,  brown  or  slate  colors,  should  be  usually  avoided; 
the  color  effect  should  be  responsive  and  light,  never  dull,  heavy,  or 
cold. 

Remember  we  have  under  present  conditions  to  struggle  against 
a  hideous  dull  surface  known  as  the  blackboard,  around  and  about 
you  all  too  large,  and  exceedingly  ugly;  we  should  always  try  to  keep 
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this  feature  in  the  schoolroom  subordinate  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  room. 

How  long  before  our  teachers,  our  school  committees,  will  rise 
and  do  away  with  this  ugly  feature  in  the  schoolroom?  There  are 
many  shades  of  soft  grays  and  mild  slate  colors  quite  as  well  adapted 
to  show  marks  upon  them  as  this  blackboard. 

It  will  be  admirable  to  arrange  a  comprehensive  group  or  series  of 
art  subjects  in  plaster,  and  in  pictorial  forms,  beginning  with  primi- 
tive work,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  remains, 
constituting  an  historical  group. 

The  work  of  the  Renaissance  should  be  most  liberally  drawn  upon 
for  school  decoration.  In  my  opinion,  no  period  in  art  history  seems 
better  adapted  for  schoolroom  purposes  than  the  worlc  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  matchless  works  of  Donatello,  of  Luca  della  Robbia  in 
plastic  forms,  and  the  admirable  examples  in  architectural  effect  from 
Florence  and  Venice  produce  a  helpful  combination  to  live  with.  To 
observe  day  by  day  the  beauty  of  line  and  form  in  these  works  will 
not  fail  to  give  hope  to  the  dullest  and  inspiration  to  genius. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  at  comparatively  small  cost  excellent 
casts  of  objects  from  the  various  European  collections,  as  well  -as 
innumerable  photographs  and  solar  prints.  The  latter  I  desire 
particularly  to  recommend  for  the  reason  that  they  are  without  a 
shiny  surface,  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  do  not  require  glass,  which  is  always  objectionable  in  a 
schoolroom.  The  solar  print,  if  properly  mounted  and  framed  in 
a  simple  dark  wood,  without  varnish,  makes  an  artistic  yet  inexpen- 
sive object  for  schoolroom  decoration. 

In  London,  England,  a  company  of  gifted  men,  painters,  architects, 
etc.,  have  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
at  very  low  cost  pictures  well  drawn  and  good  in  color  —  wholesome 
art — for  schools,  hospitals,  and  club  rooms.  The  name  of  this  associ- 
ation is  the  Fitzroy  Society.  Mons.  Belville,  the  eminent  French 
critic,  thus  praises  their  work: 

**They  realize  that  beauty  is  stronger  than  the  beast  —  and  the 
constant  method  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  God,  is  to  liberate,  awaken,  and  broaden  the  domain 
of  art.  The  school  wall  must  show  the  ideal  to  the  eyes  of  the 
child.'' 

Plaster  casts  may  often  be  placed  to  an  advantage  in  portions  of  a 
room  or  on  a  stairway  not  suited,  by  reason  of  the  light,  to  show  pic- 
torial or  flat  subjects ;  casts  may  often  be  placed  above  doors,  or,  by 
reason  of  their  construction,  much  higher  on  the  walls  than  a  picture 
could  be  well  shown.     A  light  insufficient  for  showing  a  picture  might 
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be  admirable  for  the  proper  showing  of  a  cast  or  a  bust;  indeed,  it  is 
safe  to  observe  that  a  side  or  half  light  is  generally  desirable  for  the 
plastic  subjects. 

As  to  the  woodwork  of  a  schoolhouse  —  if  of  natural  wood  it  will 
combine  harmoniously  with  almost  any  color  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  direct  contact.  .If  the  woodwork  is  to  be  painted,  then  it  should 
be  studied  from  the  same  standpoint  that  would  be  selected  for  the 
walls.  If  the  room  is  very  light,  paint  the  woodwork  a  darkish  green, 
deep  mahogany,  burnt  sienna,  or  a  deep  red,  with  contrasting  walls 
of  soft  neutral  gray.  Dark  green  with  pale  buff  walls  will  be  very 
agreeable. 

A  pure  Venetian  red  with  a  frieze  a  shade  or  two  lighter,  same  color, 
make  a  most  charming  wall  surface  to  exhibit  plaster  casts. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  dark  subjects  look  best  in  well- 
lighted  rooms,  that  plaster  work  is  more  harmonious  if  of  an  ivory 
shade  rather  than  of  dead  white,  that  the  ceilings  of  >ooms  be  white, 
lightly  tinted  with  yellow. 

The  halls  and  stairways  of  a  school  should  be  treated  throughout 
as  a  whole;  if  the  halls  are  of  a  sufficient  size  to  admit,  place  in  them 
some  large  plaster  casts,  busts  upon  brackets  between  doorways;  on 
the  stairways  may  be  placed  architectural  fragments,  and  decorative 
designs  in  plaster. 

There  is  also  one  more  thing  that  should  be  thought  of  —  and  not 
less  important  perhaps  than  what  has  preceded  it.  Every  schoolroom 
should  have  a  bust  or  portrait  of  some  eminent  American  citizen  or 
patriot  placed  immediately  above  the  desk  of  the  teacher;  above  and 
around  this  the  colors  of  our  common  country.  Here  should  be  the 
shrine  of  American  patriotism. 

As  in  the  atrium  of  the  house  of  the  ancient  Roman  were  placed 
busts  of  the  **great  and  the  good,"  we  should  display  on  the  walls  of 
our  schoolhouses  the  bust  or  portrait  of  the  patriot  or  statesmah,  with 
the  flag  of  our  country  draped  about  them,  inside  as  well  as  outside 
of  the  schoolhouse. 

As  to  the  subjects  themselves,  the  field  is  so  very  extensive  and 
broad,  one  must  select  mainly  for  the  individual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity; it  will  be  well  to  be  as  liberal  and  catholic  in  your  selection 
as  possible. 

The  ultimate  object  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  which  will 
influence  the  pupil  at  every  step  is  that  by  observation  and  the  silent 
influence  of  color  and  form  the  instincts  of  strong  natural  talent  can 
be  guided,  and  cases  of  mediocrity  of  talent  may  be  made  stronger  by 
constant  recognition  of  proper  combinations  in  color  and  form. 

A  word  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  into  this  work  of  schoolroom 
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decoration.  For  your  committee,  draw  from  all  the  best  in  your  local- 
ity—  the  architect,  the  traveled,  cultivated  man  or  woman.  Study 
text-books  on  art  and  architecture;  aspire  to  represent  types,  quality 
not  quantity;  do  not  ask  for  advice  or  outside  contributions  save  in 
the  form  of  money.  If  you  depart  from  this  rule  you  will  certainly 
make  your  schoolroom  a  sort  of  a  Botany  Bay,  for  the  cast-off  rem- 
nant's of  what  certainly  is  not  art  —  the  disconsolate  milkmaid  and  the 
lost  kitten  —  these  should  be  relegated  to  the  bonfire,  if  you  will. 
Keep  the  debris  of  Philistinism  far  enough  away  from  your  school- 
rooms. 

It  will  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  committee  having  this  matter  in 
charge  to  place  upon  each  object  a  suitable  label  with  titles,  etc.,  also 
stating  what  history  may  be  consulted  in  the  nearest  public  library 
relating  particularly  to  the  subject.  This  stimulates  an  intelligent 
course  of  reading.  Mr.  Horsfall  of  Manchester,  England,  makes  a 
pertinent  remark  which  I  will  quote  from  a  book  he  has  published 
called  **The  Use  of  Pictures  in  Schools.** 

** There  is  scarcely  a  subject  taught  in  an  elementary  school  that  is 
not  better  explained,  and  more  thoroughly  and  abidingly  understood 
by  means  of  pictorial  illustration.     For  really  strong  teaching  in  geo- 
graphy, history  and  poetry,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  pictorial 
illustration  is  altogether  indispensable.** 

Another  very  apt  illustration  was  made.  He  mentioned  that  a  lit- 
tle girl,  standing  before  a  foxglove  growing  in  an  open  space  in  an 
English  city,  said  to  her  companion,  **That  *s  the  flower  we  *ve  got  a 
picture  of  in  our  school.**  No  one,  probably,  ever  heard  a  child  say 
**That  *s  the  flower  we  had  a  description  of  in  school.*' 

What  then  are  history  lessons  and  descriptions,  given  in  words 
only,  likely  to  be  to  ordinary  town  children? 

The  aim  of  the  new  education,  in  which  **art  for  the  eye**  takes  so 
essentially  a  prominent  part,  is  to  stimulate  the  innate  thought  in 
humanity,  to  develop  genius  and  to  bring  the  intelligence  into  direct 
relationship  with  life  and  objects  appertaining  thereto. 

In  closing  this  argument  in  behalf  of  a  newer  and  more  interesting 
environment  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  I  wish  to  assure  you  this 
application  and  apprehension  of  a  system  of  art  decoration  for  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  no  wise  promises  any  considerable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  amateur  painters  or  sculptors.  But  by  a  well-directed  and 
proper  artistic  environment  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  create  a  gen- 
eration of  something  more  than  faultless  spellers. 

Again  I  will  quote  Mr.  Horsfall's  excellent  book: 

**How  are  we  to  bring  the  community  to  know  this,  to  make  it 
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know  that  in  the  starved  heart  and  brain  of  childhood  lies  involved 
the  waste  of  later  life ;  make  it  see  that  unless  in  school  we  enrich 
children's  natures  in  ways  for  which  the  three  R*s  are  of  no  avail  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  they  will  make  good  use  of  what  the 
three  R's  give  them." 


ART  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM,    THROUGH  DECORATION 

AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


BY  LANGDON  S.    THOMPSON,   SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING,  JERSEY  CITY,   N.   J. 


SOME  GENERAL  REASONS. 

1.  The  deepest  and  most  fundamental  fact  in  physical  life,  perhaps 
also  of  mental  and  spiritual  life,  is  change,  motion,  more  definitely 
perhaps,  oscillation,  vibration,  or  rhythm.  If  we  would  affect  life  in 
all  its  phases  we  must  find  some  practical  method  of  reaching  the 
vibrations  of  life,  the  rhythm  of  the  soul.  No  human  methods  are 
more  direct  or  powerful  than  the  use  of  the  fine  arts,  such  as  music, 
dancing,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  These  reach 
the  soul  in  the  most  direct  maner  and  they  tend  to  produce  harmoni- 
ous, self-centered,  well-poised  human  life. 

2.  The  first  demand  of  the  child's  spiritual  nature  is  the  beautiful. 
Carlyle  seems  to  have  well  understood  this  fact  when  he  said,  **The 
first  spiritual  want  of  a  barbarous  man  is  decoration." 

The  aesthetic  sense  is  the  center  and  dominating  spiritual  sense  in 
childhood,  and  many  mature  persons  never  rise  above  it.  While  the 
relations  of  utility  and  morality  are  yet  unseen,  or  in  embryo,  **the 
aesthetic  relations  make  their  appeal"  to  the  child  **and  find  a  warm 
and  sympathetic  reception  " 

3.  Lqve  is  the  basis  of  voluntary  action.  Love  is  an  emotion  hav- 
ing its  basis  in  the  sensibilities.  True  decoration  is  an  expression  of 
love.  The  child  loves  first,  and  learns  because  of  that  love.  Emo- 
tion is  antecedent  to  will,  and  instruction  must  reach  the  intellect  and 
the  will  over  the  bridge  of  interest.  Nearly  all  children  and  many 
older  persons  do  what  they  like  rather  than  what  they  ought,  and  we 
all  find  the  path  of  distaste  the  most  difficult  to  travel. 

The  Herbartians,  then,  are  right  in  laying  great  stress  upon  the 
doctrine  of  interest.  At  the  beginning,  interest  must  open  and  lead 
the  way.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  the  child's 
motives  is  to  be  arrested  at  this  point;  but  that  interest  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  evolutionary  germ  which  may  be  made  to  develop  later  into 
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a  truly  ethical  product,  a  choice  of  right  conduct  from  the  highest 
motives.  In  other  words,  the  delight  in  the  beautiful  is  the  beginning 
of  the  true  Herbartian  many-sided  interest  which  shall  lead  on  through 
desire  to  the  royal  act  of  the  will  in  choosing  the  good  and  the  right 
for  its  own  sake. 

To  summarize  these  ideas,  then,  we  may  say:  The  great  problem 
of  education  is  to  get  the  rising  generation  to  know  right,  to  feel 
right,  and  to  do  right.  While  neither  of  these  results  can  be  fully 
secured  without  the  others,  we  wish  to  establish  the  first  two  condi- 
tions as  a  means  to  the  third,  that  is,  right  conduct,  which,  of  course, 
from  right  motives  builds  up  right  character.  The  immediate  spring 
to  right  conduct  is  right  feeling.  The  right  education  of  feeling  then 
becomes  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  education,  **not  only 
because  it  is  rightness  of  feeling  which  mainly  differentiates  good 
from  bad  people,**  but  because  love  and  respect  for  good  and  beauti- 
ful conduct  in  other  people  is  the  strongest  motive  a  child  can  have 
for  right  thinking  and  right  acting.  For  the  primary  teacher,  then, 
the  golden  rule  is  this:  **Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of"  the  beautiful, 

and  all  these  things,*'  learning,  culture,  in  short  complete  education, 

shall  be  added  unto  you.'* 
Then  the  greatest  qualification  a  teacher  can  have  is  to  be  able  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  admire  what  he  ought  to  admire,  to  love  all  that  is 
loveable  in  noble  human  character.  Whether  a  man  is  destined  to  be 
a  scavenger  or  a  prince,  **only  this  kind  of  education  can  cause  temp- 
tations to  be  resisted,  duties  to  be  done"  and  life  to  be  made  worth 
the  living.  The  supreme  test,  then,  to  be  applied  to  any  subject, 
method  of  teaching,  or  scheme  of  decoration,  that  may  knock  at  the 
schoolroom  door  is  this:  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  ideals  of  the 
child,  on  his  loves  and  his  hates,  and  ultimately  on  his  character? 

SOME    SPECIAL    REASONS. 

Besides  these  general  reasons  we  plead  for  the  introduction  of 
works  of  art  into  our  elementary  schools  for  the  following  special  rea- 
sons: 

1.  Such  works  must  be  brought  into  our  schools  for  most  children  if 
they  are  to  be  reached  at  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  children  shall 
occasionally  see  art  works  in  picture  galleries  or  art  museums;  and 
even  in  schools  art  works  will  be  comparatively  useless  unless 
explained  by  the  teachers. 

2.  Their  introduction  will  make  schools  more  attractive  and  joyful 
for  the  children.  This  pleasure  will  react  favorably  on  all  school 
work,  and  ultimately  on  the  characters  of  the  children. 

3.  Their  introduction  will,  indirectly  at  least,  make  the  children's 
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homes  more  pleasant  and  attractive.  As  the  tastes  of  the  children 
improve,  suggestions  will  be  made  to  parents,  and  in  many  cases  they 
will  be  carried  out,  to  the  joy  and  uplifting  of  the  whole  family.  And 
when  these  children  grow  up  they  will  give  us  cleaner  streets,  better 
public  buildings,  and  more  ample  parks. 

4.  We  must  create  an  art  atmosphere  for  our  children  in  this 
country.  The  ability  to  see  beauty  is  almost  universal  among  Ameri- 
can children  when  some  one  leads  the  way.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
sympathetic  and  early  training,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  spirit- 
ual growth  is  only  promoted  by  spiritual  contact. 

5.  Their  introduction  would  help  reveal  to  many  children  their 
own  true  spiritual  nature  —  their  highest  qualities,  of  the  existence  of 
which  they  are  not  now  even  aware.  Before  children  can  aspire  they 
must  have  ideals.  They  must  know  of  beautiful  works  they  cannot 
easily  produce  and  they  must  know  of  admirable  persons  of  high  char- 
acter, heroic  conduct.  Every  child  must  admire  something  or  die 
spiritually.  We  say,  then,  in  the  language  of  another,  **Stir  his 
nature  with  admiration  of  beautiful  things,  and  you  give  him  not 
merely  a  new  pleasure,  but  also  new  fellow  creatures,  able  like  himself 
to  admire.  Enable  him  to  enjoy  .a  picture  which  he  could  not  make 
and  he  feels  vaguely  that  among  his  fellow  creatures  are  people  of 
higher  powers  than  his  own,  and  his  conception  of  life  rises  to  a 
higher  level.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  enable  a  child  who 
has  never  felt  it  before  to  feel  joy  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  art  is 
to  give  him  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven." 

6.  We  must  have  art  works  in  the  schools  to  enable  the  child  to 
appreciate  outdoor  nature.  These  two  subjects,  art  and  outdoor 
nature,  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other;  but  in  an  artificial 
state  of  society  we  oftener  learn  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature  through 
art  than  the  reverse. 

Browning  has  truly  said : 

"  We're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better  painted  —  better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that: 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out." 

UNDERLYING    PRINCIPLES    TO    BE    OBSERVED. 

Having  presented  some  general  and  some  special  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  art  works  into  the  schoolroom,  it  remains  to  point  out 
the  way.  And,  first,  as  to  some  principles  which  should  be  heeded  in 
this  undertaking: 
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1.  The  aim.  It  is  not  amusement,  entertainment,  or  decoration 
alone,  but  instruction  and  cultivation  of  the  taste. 

2.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  system  or  a  plan  to  be  followed.  A 
mere  jumble  of  pictures  or  of  art  products,  however  good,  may  defeat 
the  purpose  in  view.  While  we  must  ask  the  artists  to  tell  us  what 
good  art  is,  we  believe  practical  and  cultured  educators  will  be  better 
judges  as  to  arrangement,  classification,  and  use  of  the  materials 
selected. 

3.  Small  pictures,  or  photographs  are  not  desirable.  For  the 
lower  grades,  especially,  simple  outlines  with  some  color  will  be  found 
better  than  solar  reproductions.  Confusion  must  be  avoided  by  not 
placing  too  much  in  one  room  at  the  same  time.  If  material  is  abund- 
ant a  part  of  it  only  should  be  exposed  at  one  period. 

4.  At  first,  whatever  objects  are  presented,  they  should  be  simple 
and  beautiful.  Too  .complex  beauty,  or  a  multiplicity  of  beautiful 
objects,  may  overpower  or  confuse  the  child  and  produce  a  permanent 
dislike  to  the  finer  details  of  beauty.  We  should  guard  against  mak- 
ing children  so  fastidious  that  they  cannot  endure  ugliness  when  it 
may  be  their  duty  to  do  so.  While  the  love  of  beauty  is  exceedingly 
important,  the  love  of  duty  is  still  higher. 

5.  The  pictures  and  art  products  exhibited  shbuld  be  such  as  will 
appeal : 

(a)  To  the  senses  of  the  child.  Here  we  come  to  the  first  gateway 
from  the  outer  world  to  the  soul,  and  our  objects  must  be  such  as  will 
easily  unlock  this  gate. 

(b)  To  the  imagination  of  the  child.  That  is,  the  objects  should 
be  suggestive  —  not  going  too  much  into  details,  but  permitting  of 
fuller  elaboration  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(c)  To  the  judgment,  or  reflection.  That  is,  the  objects  should 
possess   relations  that  may  be  discovered  by  reasonable  effort. 

(d)  To  the  reason.  Especially  in  the  higher  grades  these  objects 
should  favor  insight  into  universal  or  general  principles. 

(e)  To  the  moral  sense,  or  the  ethical  standards.  That  is,  art 
objects  must  be  such  as  will  confirm  the  pupils  in  habits  of  right  con- 
duct. 

6.  A  caution.  There  is  danger  that  we  may  attempt  to  hurry  the 
development  of  artistic  tastes.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  child, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  passes  through  the  same  stages  of  evolution 
that  the  race  has  passed  through.  If  so,  he  cannot  be  made,  while  in 
the  savage,  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous  stage,  to  jump  to  the  ideals 
of  Greek  or  Italian  art  at  a  single  bound.  We  mus%  not  be  deceived 
by  the  apparent  delight  of  precocious  infants  who  are  exceptionally 
well-born,  and  brought  up  in  artistic  homes,  when  attracted  by  a  beau- 
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tiful  picture.  The  average  boy  cares  more  for  his  own  crude  picture 
of  a  boy  spinning  a  top  than  for  the  benignant  smile  of  one  of 
Raphael's  cherubs,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  do  so.  We  cannot 
get  him  out  of  this  stage  by  merely  telling  him  what  he  ought  to 
admire.  Let  him  admire  and  encourage  him  to  admire  whatever  he 
can  admire  sincerely.  Sympathetic  instruction  under  the  influence  of 
simple  forms  of  beauty  will  do  the  rest.  Schoolroom  art,  like  other 
studies,  should  be  graded  according  to  the  needs  and  the  development 
of  the  pupils. 

A     DEFINITE   SCHEME. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding  principles,  the  writer  presents 
the  following  plan: 

1.  Let  the  walls  and  the  window  shades  be  tinted  with  some  quiet 
gray,  or  tints  from  the  middle  part  of,  or  the  blue  end  of,  the  solar 
spectrum. 

2.  Place  a  frieze  around  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  ancj  perhaps 
cover  the  ceiling  of  each  room  so  as  to  illustrate  different  styles  of 
historical  ornament,  arranged  so  as  to  bring  the  earliest  styles  in  the 
lowest  grades.  Both  painted  and  sculptured  examples  could  be  used, 
placing  the  flat  painted  ornament  in  the  lower  grade  rooms. 

3.  Let  the  other  art  works,  such  as  sculptures,  painting,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  literature,  the  art,  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography  studied  in  the  various  grades. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  ART  WORKS  BY  GRADES FIRST  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  frieze  and  the  ceiling  of  this  room  should  consist  of  Egyptian 
flat  and  colored  ornament,  such  as  that  formed  from  the  lotus  flower, 
the  winged  globe,  the  scarabaeus,  the  zigzag,  the  wave  scroll,  etc. 
Probably  no  plant  form  of  the  world  has  had  such  a  wide  influence  on 
its  ornamental  art  as  that  of  the  lotus,  having  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose for  thousands  of  years,  all  the  way  from  India  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Again,  its  simple  treatment  by  an  early  race  of  people  fits 
it  to  be  appreciated  by  the  child  mind,  both  in  form  and  color.  The 
appropriate  literature  for  this  period  of  childhood  are  the  myths  of 
Apollo  and  Cinderella,  stories  of  Circe's  Palace,  Ariadne,  Pegasus; 
also  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  Hercules,  etc.  Let  the  other  art  works 
be  selected  to  illustrate  these  or  whatever  else  may  be  used  as  reading 
matter,  matters  of  study,  or  conversation. 

SECOND  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

For  the  frieze  and  ceiling  of  this  room  let  painted  Greek  ornament 
be  used ;  such  as  the  fret,  or  meander,  or  the  anthemion,  the  astragal 
and  the  tgg  and  dart  moldings.     The  other  art  works  may  be  selected 
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to  illustrate  Bible  stories,  ^sop's  Fables,  Marriage  of  Thetis,  the 
Golden  Apple,  Noah's  Ark,  Robinson  Crusoe,  etc. 

THIRD  SCHOOL    YEAR. 

The  frieze  and  ceiling  for  this  year  may  consist  of  Roman  orna- 
ment; such  as  the  acanthus  foliage  and  the  scroll  work  and  the  capi- 

* 

tals  evolved  from  it,  as  well  as  the  animal  monsters,  the  triton,  the 
griffin,  and  the  chimera.  The  other  art  works  may  illustrate  the 
stories  of  Pegasus,  Hercules,  King  Midas,  Bellerophon,  the  Wooden 
Horse,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Atlanta's  Race,  Tantalus,  Ruskin's 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  Hawthorne's  Daffy-down-dilly,  and  Snow 
Image,  etc. 

FOURTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  frieze  and  ceiling  for  this  room  should  consist  of  Byzantine 
ornament;  that  is.  Christian  ornament  elaborated  from  the  lily,  the 
vine,  the  crescent,  the  trefoil,  the  quatrefoil,  the  cinquefoil,  etc., 
including  the  Byzantine  capitals,  and  all-over  patterns.  The  photo- 
graphs, the  sculptures,  and  the  paintings  may  illustrate  the  stories 
or  myths  of  Vulcan,  Pandora,  Orpheus,  Zeus,  Legend  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Proserpine,  Marco  Polo,  Palissy  the  Potter,  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  and  other  literature  suitable  for  this  grade. 

FIFTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Saracenic  or  Moorish  ornament;  such  as  the  Arabian  borders, 
strap-work,  the  Star  of  Solomon,  and  Alhambra  ornamentation  will  be 
found  suitable  for  the  frieze  and  ceiling  of  this  room.  The  literature 
of  this  grade,  to  be  illustrated  by  works  of  art,  may  consist  of  the 
myths  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Charon,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Hiawatha,  Hans  Brinker,  Early 
German  Tales,  Irving's  Alhambra,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  etc. 

SIXTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Gothic  ornament,  such  as  the  dog-tooth,  the  ball-flower,  and  the 
zigzag  moldings,  the  fleur-de-lis,  crockets  and  window  tracery,  will  be 
found  suitable  for  the  frieze  and  ceiling  of  this  room.  The  literature, 
to  be  illustrated  by  art,  may  consist  of  the  story  of  Polydorus  from 
Virgil,  of  the  Dryad  and  the  Piper,  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Xerxes;  the 
myth  of  Cupid,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Lady  How  and  Madam  Why,  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  etc. 

SEVENTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  introduction  of  the  Renaissance  ornament  for  the  frieze  and 
the  ceiling  of  this  room  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  review 
the  classic  styles  and  show  their  development.  For  reading  matter, 
to  be  illustrated  by  art  in  this  grade,  take  the  myth  of  Laocoon,  The- 
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seus  and  the  Amazon,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Vasari's  Italian 
Artists,  Rasselas,  Goethe's  Erl  King,  Evangeline,  Great  Stone  Face 
byHawthorne,  Lowell's  Sir  Launfal,  Tennyson's  Sir  Galahad,  etc. 

EIGHTH  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

In  this  room  modern  styles  of  ornament  may  be  used  for  the  frieze 
and  the  ceiling.  Such  examples  may  be  selected  as  will  best  illustrate 
the  principles  of  ornamental  art  in  all  ages.  The  literature  to  be  illus- 
trated by  art  may  consist  of  Ruskin's  Athena,  Iphigenia  from 
Euripides  and  Goethe,  Prometheus,  Ben  Hur,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,  Pepy's  Diary,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Thomas  d  Kempis, 
Marlowe's  Faust,  Prue  and  I,  Schiller's  Veiled  Statue  of  Truth,  etc. 


HIGH  SCHOOL'grADES. 


In  all  high  schools  there  ought  to  be  a  course  in  art  history,  either 
as  a  distinct  course  or  in  connection  with  general  history.  To  illus- 
trate this  course  there  should  be  large  solar  prints  of  great  art  works 
in  ceramics,  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

In  ceramics  there  should  be  photographs  and  drawings  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman,  Chinese  and  Japanese  vases,  as  well  as  archaic 
and  modern  forms. 

In  architecture  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Colisseum 
of  Rome,  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  cathedrals  at  Cologne,  Milan,  Strassburg,  Amiens, 
Rheims,  etc.,  and  prominent  buildings  in  our  own  country,  should  be 
represented. 

In  sculpture  the  Parthenon  Frieze,  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus 
of  Melos,  the  Niobe  Group,  Diana  of  the  Stag,  Laocoon,  Michael 
Angelo's  Moses  and  many  others  should  be  available. 

In  painting,  such  masterpieces  as  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  figures  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Transfig- 
uration of  Raphael,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  Correggio's  Night,  Da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper,  Murillo's  Holy  Family,  and  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception are  a  few  of  the  many  that  might  be  mentioned  as  suitable  for 
art  study  in  the  high  school. 

Representations  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  might  be  made  a  perma- 
nent frieze  in  the  schoolroom,  while  the  others  could  be  hung  on  the 
walls,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  were  needed  for  study. 

*In  the  selection  of  the  literature  suitable  for  the  various  g^rades  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
following;  "Literary  Landmarks  for  Young  People,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  and  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  &  Co..  of  Boston;  also  to  ''Course  of  Study  in  History  and  Literature,"  by  Emily  J. 
Rice,  published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.  Both  these  books  are  well  worth  careful  study  by  all 
teachers. 
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ART  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM^   THROUGH  DECORATION 

AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


BY  MISS  STELLA  SKINNER,   NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

The  third  speaker  upon  a  subject  can  hardly  expect  to  offer  any 
new  thought  of  a  general  nature.  I  purpose,  rather,  to  speak  from 
personal  experience  upon  the  choice  of  pictures,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  to  children. 

Not  long  ago  on  a  certain  December  night  two  women  were  sitting 
together  in  a  little  country  railway  station.  One  of  them,  evidently  in 
the  first  flush  of  her  teaching  experience  was  telling  the  other  of  the 
beautiful  gift  which  her  pupils  had  made  her.  **It  is  a  picture  of  a 
woman  and  baby,*'  she  explained,  and  it  is  called  *  Madonna.'  Who 
was  *Madonna,  anyway;  she  was  an  author,  wasn't  she?"  **Yes," 
assented  the  other,  **I  think  she  was."  **Well,"  concluded  the  first 
speaker,  **she  's  beautiful,  anyway." 

One's  first  impulse  is  to  smile  at  such  ignorance,  and  to  feel  a 
kind  of  self-satisfied  pity  for  its  possessor.  Yet  upon  second  thought 
we  find  ourselves  wondering  whether  after  all  she  has  not  caught  the 
essence  of  the  picture.  But  some  day  when  its  whole  blessed  signi- 
ficance dawns  upon  her  what  added  happiness  will  it  bring! 

Several  years  ago  the  suggestion  was  made  to  our  primary  teach- 
ers that  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  be  hung  in  the  schoolroom  in  con- 
nection with  the  Christmas  idea,  and  many  of  the  teachers  responded 
to  the  suggestion.  This  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  a  subsequent 
teachers'  meeting  as  to  how  the  picture  should  be  interpreted  to  the 
children.  Some  felt  that  its  religious  significance  should  be  given, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  should  stand  as  the  type  of 
motherhood,  and  the  love  which  surrounds  all  children. 

We  were  much  interested  to  learn  what  Madonnas  appealed  most 
to  the  children,  and  found  that  their  choice  centered  upon  three: 
Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Sistine  Madonna,  and  the  Boden- 
hausen  Madonna.  Even  the  little  children  are  impressed  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Sistine;  but  I  think  they  love  most  the  Madonna  of 
the  Chair,  in  which  brother  love  is  added  to  parental. 

Many  touching  incidents  are  recalled  connected  with  the  pictures; 
the  children  were  eager  to  tell  of  home  babies,  that  that  was  the  way 
their  mother  loved  their  baby;  and  we  came  to  realize  that  some  of 
the  poorest  homes  were  rich  in  affection. 

The  primary  children  of  one  of  our  Sunday-schools  celebrated  the 
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Christmas  season  by  giving  a  Bodenhausen  Madonna  to  one  of  the 
mission  kindergartens.  The  picture  was  placed  against  the  wall  while 
the  teacher  told  the  Christmas  story  to  the  children  clustered  about 
it.  As  they  turned  to  go  to  their  tables,  one  little  waif  asked  if  he 
might  **kiss  the  baby,'*  and  straightway  every  little  urchin  in  turn 
bent  over  and  reverently  kissed  the  ** Christ  Child"  as  he  turned  to  go 
to  his  work. 

In  a  fifth  grade  room  recently  the  children  were  shown  three 
Madonnas  by  Gabriel  Max,  from  which  to  choose.  When  the  choice 
of  the  majority  had  settled  upon  one  they  were  asked  to  write  upon 
slips  of  paper  the  reasons  for  their  selection.  Several  chose  it  because 
it  was  the  prettiest;  others  because  they  looked  happy,  brave,  grace- 
ful, pure  or  true ;  one  with  a  strict  sense  of  propriety  because  it  was 
less  **undressed**  than  the  others.  One  little  boy  says:  ** Her  eyes 
look  calm.  She  sits  still.  She  is  dressed  fine.**  Another,  **It  puts 
me  in  mind  when  we  were  little  babies  and  our  mother  held  us  like 
that.**  And  still  another,  **I  chose  that  picture  because  it  looks 
kinder  natural.**     Many  spoke  of  the  **life  in  it.** 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  a  thoughtful  primary  teacher  who  is  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  best  kindergarten  ideas  for  her  experience  in 
interpreting  the  Madonna  idea  to  her  children.  After  relating  the 
various  plans  she  had  tried,  she  gave  as  the  result  of  her  experience 
the  opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  was  to  let  the  picture  greet 
the  children  when  they  first  entered  school  in  September,  and  become 
familiar  to  them,  but  to  defer  its  interpretation  until  the  Christmas 
season.  One  little  fellow  confided  to  her  that  the  picture  **made  him 
think  of  his  mother;  she  was  awful  nice.** 

With  the  Madonna  was  told  something  of  the  life  of  Raphael,  his 
unselfish  character,  his  eagerness  to  learn,  and  his  being  a  countryman 
of  Columbus,  living  in  sunny  Italy  at  about  the  same  time.  In  many 
instances  the  beautiful  boyish  portrait  of  Raphael  was  shown. 

Soon  other  teachers  began  to  wish  for  pictures,  and  to  ask  fof 
advice,  and  we  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  name  off-hand  the  one  pic- 
ture best  suited  to  a  particular  grade  and  class-room.  A  request 
came  from  one  of  the  principals  for  co-operation  in  compiling  a  list  of 
pictures  to  recommend  to  her  teachers;  a  public-spirited  citizen 
wished  to  contribute  a  picture  to  each  class-room  of  a  new  school 
bearing  his  name,  and  desired  help;  and  so,  through  the  very  force 
of  circumstances,  was  compiled  a  list  of  casts  and  pictures  suited  to 
the  various  grades,  and  correlated  with  the  general  course  of  study. 

We  were  agreed  at  the  outset  that  pictures  in  a  schoolroom  should 
serve  two  purposes  —  (pri.)   that  of  general  art  culture,  or  spiritual 
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uplifting,  and  (sec.)  the  strengthening  of  other  school  subjects.  While 
a  picture  might  serve  both  purposes  it  need  not  necessarily  do  so. 

Under  ** General  Art  Culture"  we  have  tried  to  suggest  for  each 
grade  the  choicest  pictures  and  casts  the  world  has  known,  keeping 
constantly  in  mind  the  age  of  the  children  and  a  natural  sequence  of 
thought  from  grade  to  grade. 

In  this  connection  one  or  more  artists  have  been  suggested  for 
special  study  in  each  year,  as  an  author  is  studied  in  connection  with 
his  writings.  In  the  kindergarten  and  first  year,  where  the  Madonna 
thought  is  emphasized,  Raphael  and  Abbott  Thayer  have  been  chosen, 
although  others  might  be  studied  with  equal  profit,  especially  if  pic- 
tures by  other  artists  are  selected. 

The  story  of  Raphael's  life  is  pleasing  to  children,  and  Abbott 
Thayer's  equally  so,  in  the  recital  of  his  childhood  in  the  country  and 
his  early  love  for  all  living  and  growing  things,  which  later  culmin- 
ated in  the  representation  of  beautiful  womanhood  and  childhood. 

Aside  from  the  pictures  expressing  a  religious  idea  other  illustra- 
tions of  childhood  are  needed,  and  of  animal  and  plant  life,  such  as 
**Feeding  the  Chickens,"  by  Jacques,  and  Lambert's  **Family  of 
Cats."  Van  Dyck's  **Children  of  Charles  I."  is  always  a  favorite; 
the  children  note  the  family  resemblance  in  the  children;  they  think 
they  must  have  a  kind  mother  because  they  look  so  happy  and  neatly 
dressed.  They  decide  that  the  children  have  their  ** Sunday  clothes" 
on  because  they  are  having  their  pictures  taken;  and  they  enjoy  the 
little  spaniel  at  the  brother's  feet. 

Other  artists  suggested  for  study  in  the  primary  grades  are 
Michael  Angelo,  Murillo,  Dupre  and  Millet.  While  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  man,  requires  maturity  of  thought  for  compre- 
hension, the  boy  Michael  Angelo,  carving  the  faun's  head  out  of  a 
piece  of  marble  interests  children  very  much,  and  the  story  connected 
with  it  delights  them.  Even  tiny  children  speak  of  the  laughing 
expression  on  the  faun's  face. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  stern,  serious,  lonely  man,  has  little  attrac- 
tion for  children,  but  they  can  be  told  of  his  devotion  to  his  work, 
how  he  '*  wrought  with  a  sad  sincerity"  to  express  the  great  thought 
which  came  to  him,  and  how  his  life  was  gladdened  by  having  the 
sunny-natured  Raphael  for  a  friend. 

Cattle  and  sheep  being  subjects  for  special  study  in  language 
in  the  second  and  third  years,  Dupre  and  Millet  were  chosen  as  rep- 
resentative artists.  The  children  enjoy  Dupre's  cheerful  episodes 
of  farm  life.  His  ** Escaped  Cow,"  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  farm 
boy  to  catch  her  delight  them;  while  **The  White  Cow,"  with  the 
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young  girl  milking,  and  her    mother  watching  from  the  door,  is  a 
charming  pastoral  scene. 

In  sheep  pictures  we  have  an  embarrassment  of  riches — "Shepherd- 
ess/' **The  Sheep  Fold''  by  Jacques,  Le  Rolle's  **In  The  Meadow," 
Monk's  ** Hillside,"  and  many  others;  while  ** David,  the  Shepherd 
Boy,"  by  Elizabeth  Gardner,  is  full  of  inspiration. 

Other  choice  pictures  for  the  primary  grades  are  Bouguereau's  "At 
the  Fountain,"  a  young  girl  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  childhood,  looking 
at  you  with  wistful  appealing  eyes,  her  hands  clasping  the  handle  of  a 
quaint  pitcher  —  or  teapot,  as  the  children  called  it,  until  one  little 
Italian  remembered  having  seen  similar  water  vessels  in  his  native 
land  —  also  Madam  Le  Brun's  portrait  of  herself  and  daughter,  Von 
Bremen's  "By  the  Brook,"  and  Reynolds'  "Angel  Heads."  One 
little  girl  liked  the  "Angel  Heads"  because  if  she  was  good  she  would 
be  like  them  some  day.  Another  because  they  were  "in  the  sky," 
and  yet  another  because  "it  helped  her  to  be  good  and  kind." 

Before  leaving  the  primary  grades  let  me  share  with  you  some 
interesting  testimony  from  an  earnest,  intelligent,  primary  teacher: 
"It  has  been  my  experience  that  little  children  manifest  most  interest 
in  pictures  containing  some  human  element.  Pictures  of  animals 
rank  next,  while  landscapes,  marine  views,  etc.,  come  last  on  the  list. 
When  this  human  element  is  lacking,  the  children's  imagination  always 
hastens  to  invest  the  picture  with  some  suggestion  of  life.  If  it  be  a 
house  perched  on  a  lonely  hill,  the  people  are  all  inside  eating  their 
dinner,  or  they  have  all  gone  to  the  woods  for  flowers.  If  it  be  a 
ship  the  men  are  back  of  the  sails,  or  down  stairs  asleep. 

It  is  the  doing  or  the  going  to  do  that  the  little  ones  care  for. 
For  pictures  that  illustrate  any  particular  myth,  story  or  poem,  it 
seems  to  me  well  to  tell  the  story  before  showing  the  picture.  My 
children  were  much  interested  in  the  story  of  Apollo's  driving  the 
chariot  of  the  sun.  Then,  when  the  picture  was  shown,  they  imme- 
diately recognized  it  as  embodying  the  thought  of  the  story. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  them  going  up  to  it  before  school  the  next  day, 
and  pointing  out  to  each  other  what  most  appealed  to  them  in  the 
picture.  One  boy  wished  he  could  drive  those  four  horses  once! 
With  a  picture  like  Troyon's  "Shepherd  and  Sheep,"  it  is  best  to 
present  it  without  previous  explanation.  Let  the  children  tell  what 
they  will,  and  then,  by  judicious  and  suggestive  questioning,  supple- 
ment their  unaided  thought  till  the  picture  becomes  full  of  rich  and 
beautiful  meaning  to  them.  The  tender  care  of  the  shepherd,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  watchdog,  the  patience  with  which  the  man  must 
have  trained  the  dog  —  all  these  and  many  other  thoughts  will  readily 
appeal  to  the  child. 
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-  •  II 

You  remember  the  picture  writing  of  Hiawatha,  where  it  says: 

And  each  figure  had  a  meaning. 

Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be  with  our  schoolroom  pictures. 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  Landseer  as  the  painter  of  dogs,  Rosa 
Bonheur  of  horses,  and  F.  S.  Church  of  lions,  have  been  chosen  for 
special  study.  Also  Thomas  Moran,  the  painter  of  western  scenery, 
Jules  Breton,  who  gives  us  such  happy  illustrations  of  out-of-door 
labor,  and  Boughton  for  his  artistic  interpretation  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  pilgrims. 

Then  too,  in  these  grades  where  the  children  are  passing  from  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  childhood  to  the  long,  long  thoughts  of 
youth,  casts  and  pictures  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  constant  influence  in  shaping  their  ideals.  Thorwald- 
sen's  "Mercury,**  the  beautiful  bust  of  the  "Maiden  of  Lille,"  Burne- 
Jones's  "Hope*'  and  "Temperance,**  Max*s  "Nydia,**  the  "Viking's 
Daughter,**  by  Church,  and  Thayer*s  "Brother  and  Sister." 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  masters  of  landscape  and  marine  are 
studied;  Corot,  Inness,  Edward  Moran  and  Turner;  and,  in  addition, 
such  pictures  as  "Queen  Louise,**  Tadema*s  "Reading  from  Homer,** 
Mason's  "Harvest  Moon,**  and  Burne-Jones's  "Golden  Stair,**  have 
been  selected,  the  aim  being  to  give  variety  both  as  to  subject  and 
cost,  but  to  "hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.** 

In  casts  we  have  tried  to  follow  the  same  sequence  of  thought  as 
in  the  pictures:  Madonnas  and  cherubs,  with  miniature  animals  for 
language  lessons  in  the  primary  grades.  In  the  intermediate,  choir 
boys,  animals,  and  mythological  subjects  related  to  literature,  and 
examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  busts  of  great  men,  and 
typical  examples  of  historic  art  are  chosen. 

Realizing  the  great  desire  for  color  on  the  part  of  children,  and 
the  need  of  it  in  our  schoolrooms,  a  diligent  search  has  been  made 
for  suitable  pictures  to  meet  this  want.  Many  flower  and  fruit  pieces 
have  been  found  and  assigned  to  grades  in  harmony  with  the  plans  for 
nature  study  and  drawing. 

Some  good  reproductions  of  landscapes  and  marines,  also,  and  a 
few  historical  pictures,  besides  dainty  little  colored  sketches  of  child- 
ren, birds,  and  animals  for  primary  grades.  Some  interesting  sugges- 
tions of  simple,  conventional,  colored  pictures  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
Mother  Goose  incidents  were  shown  at  the  recent  Brooklyn  exhibit 
of  works  of  art,  and  warmly  advocated  by  one  who  had  given  the 
matter  careful  thought,  and  I  hope  soon  to  test  their  value  in  the 
schoolroom. 

It  is  not  easy  nor  perhaps  necessary  to  decide  what  pictures  should 
44 
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be  considered  under  the  head  of  art  culture,  and  what  ones  classified 
under  literature,  United  States  history,  geography,  and  historic  art. 
Some  minister  to  many  needs,  nearly  all  tell  a  story  which  may  be 
utilized  in  language,  literature,  or  history. 

Those  for  primary  grades  in  which  the  story  claims  the  attention, 
such  as  ** Pandora's  Box,**  Dupre's  **Balloon,**  Rosenthal's  "Home 
from  a  First  Voyage,**  or  Hardy*s  **Ulysses  Ploughing  the  Seashore," 
would  be  classified  as  language  pictures ;  while  portraits  of  authors, 
with  views  of  their  homes,  and  pictures  illustrative  of  their  writings 
would  come  under  literature. 

In  this  connection,  and  also  in  geography  and  history,  not  only 
pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls,  but  portfolio  collections  and  notebook 
illustrations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  find  that  the  children  are  very  fond  of  the  portraits  of  authors. 
I  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  learn  how  many  pupils  in  a  first  year 
primary  room  preferred  a  picture  of  **  Longfellow  in  his  Study"  to 
anything  else  in  the  room,  and  greatly  pleased  with  their  explanation 
of  the  picture.  In  very  broken  English,  for  the  most  of  these  children 
were  Russians  and  Italians,  one  boy  told  me  the  story  of  the  school 
children's  presenting  Longfellow  with  his  study  chair,  while  the  others 
listened  delightedly. 

But  above  everything  else  the  children  love  the  portraits  of  our 
national  heroes.  Recently  in  a  class-room  of  children  eleven  and 
twelve  years  old,  twenty-four  out  of  thirty  chose  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington from  the  half  dozen  or  more  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls. 
All  statements  as  to  choice  were  made  in  writing,  so  as  to  have  them 
unbiased. 

Various  reasons  for  their  preference  were  given ;  his  bravery,  honesty, 
and  kindness  to  animals,  but  the  three  which  predominated  were  that 
he  was  the  ** Father  of  his  Country,**  our  ** First  president,"  and  that 
"he  never  told  a  lie.**  One  pupil,  a  boy  of  twelve,  writes  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries:  **I  like  the  picture  of  George  Washington  because  he 
was  so  brave,  and  that  he  didn't  tell  lies.  If  I  bought  a  picture  I 
would  buy  one  of  George  Washington ;  of  all  the  pictures  I  ever  saw 
I  like  George  Washington's  the  best.  I  could  live  with  it  for  all  my 
lifetime,  because  I  like  it  so  well.** 

Another  boy  of  sixteen  years  so  pitifully  crippled  that  he  could 
scarcely  write  says:  "He  was  the  first  Christian,  and  we  want  to  follow 
his  example.     I  am  trying  to  do  it.** 

History  is  full  of  incidents  for  illustration.  Beginning  with  early 
local  history,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  first  meeting-house  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  and  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford.  Enlarging  the  circle 
of  experiences  we  learn  of  the  adventures  of  Columbus  of  which  there 
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are  some  good  illustrations  in  colors.  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
Pilgrims  have  been  most  delightfully  pictured  by  Boughton  and  Bayes, 
as  well  as  immortalized  in  verse  by  Longfellow. 

I  wish,  however,  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  placing  pic- 
tures of  war  and  carnage  upon  schoolroom  walls.  If  we  must  teach 
the  horrors  of  war  through  pictures,  let  them  be  in  the  form  of  port- 
folio illustrations  for  incidental  us'e.  Let  us  teach  our  children  that 
our  wars  have  resulted  from  a  difference  in  principle,  that  men  have 
fought  because  true  to  their  convictions,  but  that  universal  brother- 
hood never  dies.  We,  the  victors,  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Let  us 
banish  from  our  walls  and  from  our  memories  pictures  of  men  mad 
with  the  insanity  of  war,  and  put  in  their  stead  such  ones  as  Hoven- 
den*s  **In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy,'*  where  all  difference  of  opinion 
is  forgotten  in  the  care  of  a  young  wounded  confederate  in  a  union 
home.  To  live  for  our  country  rather  than  to  die  for  it  is  the  lesson 
for  today.  Let  us  teach  our  children  that  they  live  in  a  country  made 
free,  and  upon  soil  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  patriots;  that  their 
great  duty  is  to  preserve  these  blood-bought  privileges  by  brave  and 
unselfish  living.  That,  in  the  words  of  Carl  Schurz:  **To  live  for  a 
good  cause  honestly,  unselfishly,  laboriously,  is  at  least  as  noble  and 
heroic  as  to  die  for  it,  and  usually  far  more  difficult.** 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  decrying  hero  worship.  Let  us 
establish  as  high  ideals  as  possible,  but  let  us  teach  that  it  is  as  heroic 
to  lead  a  campaign  against  filth,  corruption,  and  vice  in  a  modern 
city,  as  to  direct  an  army  on  the  battlefield.  Sheridan's  ride  was 
indeed  victorious,  but  Colonel  Waring  and  his  ** White  Angels"  have 
also  won  a  glorious  victory  and  deserve  canonizing  as  benefactors  of 
their  race. 

In  geography  the  aim  has  been  to  select  typical  illustrations  of  the 
various  subjects  for  portfolios  and  to  call  attention  to  pictures  by  good 
artists  which  might  be  utilized,  as  Turner's  ** Approach  to  Venice,*' 
Moran's  **New  York  from  the  Bay,**  **0n  the  Coast  near  Schwenin- 
gen,*'  by  Mesdag,  and  Schreyer's  **Halt  on  the  Oasis." 

Edwin  D.  Mead  says:  *A  bright  boy  would  without  effort,  and 
almost  by-the-by,  learn  ten  times  as  much  about  the  aspect,  the 
industries  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  if  a  series  of  great 
photographs,  now  so  accessible  and  so  cheap  —  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, the  New  England  coast,  the  beauties  of  the  Hudson,  scenes 
in  New  York  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  in  Washington,  its  capital, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  prairies,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  mine,  the  southern  cotton  field,  the  corn  fields 
of  Dakota  —  were  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  or  in  portfolios,  as 
he  could  learn  by  weeks  of  study  in  the  books." 
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In  historic  art  illustrations,  the  way  is  comparatively  clear,  having 
a  well-defined  course  of  study  in  art  education;  such  examples  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornament  as  best  illustrates  this  course, 
should  be  assigned  to  each  grade,  correlating  geography  and  general 
history  with  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

Modern  and  local  examples  of  the  different  styles  should  be  studied 
and  compared  with  the  originals.  For  instance,  with  Egyptian  art 
we  show  the  gateway  to  Grove  Street  Cemetery  as  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  Pylon.  Our  old  state  house  on  the  green,  of  which  pictures 
have  been  preserved,  is  a  good  example  of  the  Greek;  the  "Scroll  and 
Key"  Society  Building  of  the  Saracenic  and  Osborne  Hall  of  the 
Romanesque.  Sometimes,  art  features  being  equal,  there  is  a  choice 
in  objects  as  to  the  story  embodied.  One  would  therefore  select  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  rather  than  that  of  Titus,  one  celebrating,  as  it 
does,  the  victory  of  Christian  over  Pagan  beliefs,  the  other  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem.  So,  too,  one  would  choose  ** Orpheus,  Euridice  and 
Hermes"  in  preference  to  "Aphrodite  Persuading  Helen." 

May  the  children  have  the  final  word?  **I  think  our  schoolroom 
is  a  good  house  for  manners,  for  education  and  to  obey."  ** Pictures 
of  flowers  in  the  schoolroom  make  it  very  bright."  **A  room  with 
no  pictures  is  not  pleasant."  **It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  whether 
we  have  a  nice  room.  When  we  have  a  nice  room  like  this  we  can 
take  comfort  in  learning  our  lessons."  **I  like  to  sit  in  a  nice  clean 
room.  Any  one  would  like  to  work  in  a  room  that  is  pretty."  **I 
think  when  a  room  is  pretty  you  can  learn  better  and  feel  happier." 


DISCUSSION, 


[Reported  by  Miss  Cora  Z.  Parsons.] 

Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
— I  take  no  exception  to  anything  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  schoolroom 
decoration. 

Miss  SeegmiUer,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — I  wonder 
what  duty  is.  Is  it  ugliness?  Duty  may  be  and  should  be  beauty.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  beauty  in  a  child's  environment. 

Superintendent  F.  Treudlky,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — God  beautifies  all 
which  he  creates  and  "we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  It  is  art  which  is  to 
reveal  this  beauty  to  us,  enabling  us  to  see  more  clearly.  It  is  our  duty  to  sur- 
round the  child  with  good  pictures  and  good  literature  that  he  may  receive  this 
interpretation  of  nature.  The  pictures  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the  child  and  should  be  reproductions  of  pictures 
from  the  best  known  artists.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Turner  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  pictures  upon  the  manners  of  the  pupils.     In 
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our  schools  where  we  have  made  an   attempt  to  decorate  this  has  been    most 
remarkable. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  child  having  too  much  candy  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
child  having  too  much  beauty.  He  may  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  he  will 
not  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hicks,  Director  of  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes. — It  is  often 
difficult  to  begin  this  work  of  decoration.  By  centering  our  efforts  on  one  room 
and  placing  within  this  room  all  the  beauty  which  we  can  obtain,  the  influence 
will  extend  to  other  rooms  and  school  buildings.  '*  Out  of  these  things  are  the 
issues  of  life."  We  must  help  our  children  to  live,  and  the  laws  of  art  are  the 
laws  of  life.  Our  pictures  must  not  be  those  of  geography,  history  and  arithme- 
tic, but  something  indefinable  —  works  of  art. 

Schoolrooms  decorated  with  the  products  of  minds  of  the  best  of  men  engen- 
der the  feeling  of  living  constantly  in  their  presence.  Select  those  pictures  that 
arc  recognized  as  works  of  art.     Art  is  idealization. 

Miss  Harriet  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Providence,  R.  I. — I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  thought  which  Mr.  Turner  gave  us  in  the  expression, 
"Art  for  the  eye."  "We  have  had  music  for  the  ear"  and  it  seems  as  if  "art  for 
the  eye"  so  well  expressed  our  purpose  in  schoolroom  decoration. 

Superintendent  Eucene  Bouton,  Pittsficld,  Mass. — I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  helpfulness  of  the  paper  read  this  afternoon.  I  have  found  the  influence  for 
good  of  pictures  upon  the  pupils  is  very  great.  I  think  we  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  selecting  pictures  of  too  severe  a  nature,  many  of  them  lacking  the  higher 
element  spoken  of  here  this  afternoon.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  advanced 
that  the  instruction  in  history  of  art  should  be  coupled  with  that  of  general 
history  of  civilization.  I  believe  in  the  study  of  the  type-forms  but  think  the 
work  should  be  extended  to  natural  objects. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  New  York  State  Regent's  Department. — I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  papers  of  this  afternoon.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
New  York  have  made  a  collection  of  works  of  art  which  are  to  be  circulated 
through  the  different  school  districts  in  the  state.  This  it  is  hoped  will  awaken  a 
taste  for  good  decoration  and  lead  to  the  purchase  of  permanent  collections. 

Miss  Gratia  Rice,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  New  York — In  many 
cases  friends  have  given  money  for  such  a  collection  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  donations  of  money  have  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Perry,  Director  of  Art  Department  Pratt  Institute. — Collec- 
tions of  fine  photographs  as  large  as  8x12  can  be  obtained  as  reasonably  as  two 
dollars  a  dozen,  and  kept  in  portfolios  When  required  for  use  may  be  arranged 
along  the  wall  in  a  frieze  and  held  in  place  by  a  narrow  molding. 
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ART  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION. 


REPORT  BY  WALTER  S.    PERRY,   CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE    APPOINTED  AT 

THE  DENVER  MEETING. 

Art  education  has  come  into  the  schools  chiefly  under  the  title  of 
instruction  in  drawing.  All  drawing  is  not  art,  but  all  art  necessarily 
involves  drawing.  As  the  importance  of  drawing  becomes  better 
understood  by  the  public,  art  education  is  more  rightly  valued. 

The  subject  presents  itself  in  a  number  of  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions. 

I. 

I.*  Drawing  is  a  universal  language.  The  public  at  large  does  not 
realize  its  omnipresence  in  everyday  affairs.  The  clothes  a  man  puts 
on  in  the  morning  were  made  from  drawings  or  patterns.  The  keys 
and  small  coins  in  his  pockets  were  made  from  drawings.  The  chair 
in  which  he  sits  eating  his  breakfast  was  made  according  to  drawings; 
so  were  the  carpets  and  wall  paper,  the  table  and  objects  upon  it. 
The  stove  on  which  his  breakfast  was  prepared,  the  system  of  water 
pipes  that  brings  him  his  drinking  water,  the  staircase  he  descends  to 
get  to  the  street,  the  railroad  station,  the  car  on  which  he  rides  down 
town,  the  illustrations  in  the  newspaper  which  he  reads  on  the  way, 
and  the  printing  presses  which  duplicate  them  —  all  involved  skillful 
drawing  somewhere  and  by  somebody,  in  order  that  they  might  exist 
for  his  convenience  and  pleasure. 

Drawing  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  larger  part  of  all  productive 
industries.  It  is  practically  the  universal  language  of  industry.  If 
this  were  more  generally  understood  to  be  the  fact,  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  the  schools  would  have  a  stronger  support  on  the  part  of 
the  conservative  and  '^practical"  men  of  the  community. 

2.  Drawing  is  of  great  help  in  developing  perceptive  power.  Most 
people  do  not  observe.  They  look  at  objects  but  do  not  see  them; 
that  is  to  say,  though  the  objects  produce  the  proper  physical  effect 
upon  the  organs  of  sight,  the  mind  has  not  been  worked  up  to  any 
distinct  consciousness  of  these  sense-impressions.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize them  nor  realize  that  such  experiences  are  going  on.  The  desire 
and  attempt  to  draw  the  appearance  of  an  object  immediately  leads  to 
more  definite  knowledge  of  that  appearance ;  for  the  person  begins  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  impressions  he  receives  through  his  senses. 
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Everyone  who  has  tried  to  draw  knows  this  from  his  own  experience. 
The  effort  to  draw  teaches  one  to  see. 

The  power  and  habit  of  observing  accurately  mark  one  of  the  fun- 
damental differences  between  the  incapable  man  and  the  man  of  power. 
This  great  difference  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  take  any  respon- 
sible share  in  practical  affairs.  The  other  fact,  that  the  study  of 
drawing  can  and  actually  does  aid  greatly  in  developing  the  powers  of 
attention,  observation,  and  intelligent  thought,  ought  to  be  made 
equally  plain  to  the  public  at  large.  The  public  would  then  see  that 
instruction  in  drawing  is  something  which  every  school  child,  rich  or 
poor,  ought  to  have  to  fit  him  for  life.  And  the  children  who  are  to 
constitute  the  workman  and  artisan  classes  need  drawing  especially, 
as  a  help  in  becoming  mentally  alert,  so  that  in  the  affairs  of  practical 
life  they  may  keep  the  average  of  industrial  ability  and  prosperity  as 
high  as  possible. 

3.  Drawing  is  a  powerful  help  to  thought  by  furnishing  a  means  of 
thought-expression.  Expression  is  necessary  to  complete  thought. 
The  child  gets  a  more  definite  grasp  of  his  own  idea  by  trying  to 
express  it  to  somebody  else.  This  in  a  large  part  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  oral  and  written  recitations  as  well  as  study  periods.  The 
effort  to  express  in  oral  or  in  written  language  the  facts  the  child  has 
observed,  or  the  ideas  which  these  facts  have  suggested  to  him,  gives 
his  thought  a  sharper  outline  in  his  own  consciousness  and  impresses  it 
more  deeply  on  the  memory.  The  writing  out  of  the  story  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  detaches  the  Columbus  story  from  other  stories 
of  adventure  and  discovery,  and  makes  its  main  points  stand  out 
clearer  and  stronger  in  the  mind.  But  there  are  many  ideas  which 
can  be  more  fitly  and  perfectly  expressed  by  the  language  of  drawing 
than  by  the  language  of  oral  or  written  words.  This  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  elementary  scientific  observation.  In  stating  the 
observed  differences  between  the  appearance  of  sprouting  corn  and 
sprouting  peas  —  for  example  —  a  drawing  is  much  more  precisely 
expressive  than  any  description  in  words.  In  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  an  experiment  iil  physics,  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  is  far 
more  satisfactory  than  verbal  explanations  alone.  Drawing  has  an 
especial  appropriateness  in  connection  with  any  kind  of  manual  train- 
ing. If  a  certain  joint  is  to  be  constructed  in  wood,  a  pupil  can  far 
better  express  his  understanding  of  the  task  he  is  attempting  by  draw- 
ing the  joint  than  by  talking  or  writing  about  it.  Drawing  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  means  of  expression  when  aesthetic  ideals  of  form 
and  color  are  in  question.  If  a  fine  harmony  of  spaces  and  lines,  or 
of  light  and  dark  has  been  conceived  and  worked  out  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  group  of  objects,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the  main  elements 
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of  a  landscape  by  viewing  it  from  some  particularly  selected  stand- 
point, drawing  is  the  most  simple  and  natural  means  of  expressing  the 
idea. 

In  any  division  of  work  in  which  drawing  is  one  of  the  natural 
modes  of  expression,  drawing  is  needed  in  order  to  make  that  particu- 
lar department  of  study  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pupil.  This  is 
conspicuously  the  case  with  elementary  science  or  ** nature  study"  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  Facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  are 
observed  much  more  thoughtfully  when  a  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be 
expressed  afterwards  by  drawing.  Practical  schoolroom  experiences 
show  that  the  habitual  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  recording  obser- 
vation enables  the  pupil  to  get  vastly  more  power  to  observe  accur- 
ately, more  power  to  reason  sensibly,  and  more  power  to  remember 
distinctly  out  of  the  science  study  than  if  the  drawing  were  omitted. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  science.  There  is  a  strong  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  the  schools  to  turn  them  more  and  more 
toward  the  study  of  nature  at  first  hand.  A  more  general  realization 
of  the  kind  of  help  and  the  amount  of  help  which  drawing  can  g^ve  to 
this  nature  study  movement  must  naturally  strengthen  the  drawing 
in  the  estimation  of  educators  and  teachers  generally,  as  well  as  the 
public. 

4.  Drawing  is  the  very  best  available  means  for  developing 
aesthetic  feeling  and  creative  imagination  and  cultivating  good  taste 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  material  things;  in  short,  for  developing  indi- 
viduality and  power  in  the  direction  of  art. 

It  can  almost  be  said  that  drawing  is  the  only  means  existing  in 
the  public  schools  for  developing  in  children  the  power  to  appreciate 
what  is  best  and  most  essential  in  the  arts.  The  study  of  the  best 
literature  assists  to  a  large  extent  to  develop  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  but,  outside  of  the  study  of  literature  and  draw- 
ing there  is  practically  nothing  done  to  give  children  any  insight  into 
the  beauty  and  significance  of  works  of  fine  art  and  industrial  art. 
Here  the  study  of  drawing  broadens  into  art  education. 

The  difference  between  drawing  as  a  part  of  nature  study  or  sci- 
ence study  and  drawing  as  a  feature  of  art  education  is  chiefly  this: 
Scientific  drawing  is  an  expression  of  facts  just  as  they  are  found  in 
reality.  Artistic  drawing  expresses  the  idealization  of  what  is  real. 
**The  idealization  of  what  is  real**  does  not  mean  the  fantastic  substi- 
tution of  something  unreal  in  the  place  of  sensible  existence.  It 
means  the  seeing  of  the  ideally  perfect  thing  or  relation  of  things 
behind  the  imperfect  thing  or  relation. 

The  power  and  the  habit  of  idealization  are  needed  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.     Idealization  is  an  essential  element  in  every  kind 
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of  productive  work  which  aims  at  something  more  than  bare  accept- 
ance of  the  world  as  it  is.  The  farmer  sees  in  a  dismal  piece  of  bog 
the  possibility  of  a  fertile  meadow  and  sets  to  work  to  transform  it 
by  drainage  and  cultivation.  He  idealizes  the  bog  in  his  own  mind 
and  then  sets  to  work  to  embody  this  idealization  in  tangible  form. 
The  engineer  and  the  architect  see  the  ideal  or  social  possibilities  of 
certain  conditions  and  certain  materials  in  nature,  and  then  work  up 
these  possibilities  into  some  new  construction  —  a  marine  engine,  a 
bridge,  a  church,  an  office  building,  or  a  dwelling  house.  The  deco- 
rative designer  sees  in  his  mind  the  ideal  possibilities  of  harmony  in  a 
certain  tone  of  russet  and  brown,  and  citrine,  which  he  has  seen  here 
and  there  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  he  works  out  this  idealization  in  a 
carpet  or  a  stuff  for  upholstery  or  dress  goods.  When  the  illustrator 
of  a  magazine  story  of  country  life  wants  to  draw  a  hospitable  farm- 
house kitchen,  he  does  not  try  to  put  down  every  board  and  every  piece 
of  furniture  exactly  as  his  model  happens  to  look  or  exactly  as  he 
remembers  seeing  a  certain  kitchen;  he  calls  up  his  in  his  mind  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  air  of  such  a  homelike  room,  the  ideal 
aspect  of  it,  and  draws  that,  showing  such  details  of  its  building  and 
furnishing  as  seem  essential  to  bring  out  this  underlying  ideal.  The 
painter  of  a  great  picture  does  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  is  a  literal  portrait  of  one  model 
just  as  the  photograph  might  have  presented  her  had  photography 
been  invented.  It  is  a  noble  ideal  of  motherhood  made  real  by  the 
skill  of  a  master. 

Idealization  is  thus  essential  to  any  and  every  form  of  human 
activity  which  has  to  do  with  the  transferring  of  material  nature  to 
the  needs  of  human  nature.  And  drawing  is  the  most  simple,  natural 
and  fundamental  means  of  expressing  this  idealization;  that  is,  of 
expressing  the  product  of  a  cultivated  human  individuality  acting 
upon  the  material  world,  and  using  the  natural  world  in  the  service 
of  this  individuality.  Drawing  in  this  sense  as  a  feature  of  what  is 
distinctly  art  education,  becomes  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital 
importance  in  general  education  as  a  means  of  developing  individual- 
ity. The  study  of  drawing  is  practically  the  only  feasible  means  the 
public  school  possesses  for  bringing  out  this  essential,  idealizing* 
faculty  in  the  individual,  so  that  he  may  be  equal  to  some  useful  and 
valuable  service  to  society.  Lacking  it,  he  would  necessarily  be  con- 
fmed  to  the  least  attractive,  most  mechanical  and  most  ill-paid  kinds 
of  labor. 

Drawing,  as  a  part  of  art  education,  develops  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  do.  Rightly  directed,  it  leads  to 
a  distinct  preference   for  what  is  in  good  taste,   that  is   for   what 
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expresses  a  fine  ideal,  rather  than  for  what  is  clumsy  in  conception  and 
unskillful  in  execution.  By  doing  this,  the  public  school  instruction 
is  training  the  coming  public  to  demand  a  better  artistic  quality  in  all 
industrial  and  art  products,  and  so  acts  to  raise  the  average  level  of 
social  intelligence  and  prosperity. 

To  bring  about  these  ends  certain  general  aims  and  methods  of 
work  should  be  emphasized  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  as 
a  feature  in  public  art  education. 

The  work  in  its  various  stages  should  be  so  adapted  to  the  mental 
development  of  children  of  the  various  ages  concerned,  that  it  will  be 
interesting  and  intelligible.  It  should  also  tend  to  guide  the  interest 
towards  things  that  are  best  worth  interest,  and  tend  to  develop  per- 
sonal power  of  the  kind  that  is  best  worth  having. 

The  study  of  drawing  should  be  based  upon  study  of  form  in 
objects  in  order  that  even  the  simplest  use  of  drawing  may  be  an 
expression  of  conscious  thought  about  something,  rather  than  a  matter 
of  perfunctory  drill. 

The  objects  whose  form  is  thus  studied  should  be  carefully  chosen 
for  their  interest,  their  beauty,  and  their  importance,  as  bits  of  nature 
which  are  especially  suggestive  to  the  imagination,  and  examples  of 
art  which  are  especially  beautiful  and  significant  embodiments  of 
human  thought  and  skill. 

Models  of  the  pure  geometric  types  of  form,  which  underlie  all 
the  manifold  variety  of  form  in  both  nature  and  art,  should  be  studied 
in  connection  with  these  selected  objects,  in  order  that  pupils  may 
learn  to  see  how  the  type  forms  are  the  bases  for  all  other  forms. 
Having  in  the  mind  accurate  and  distinct  concepts  of  the  types,  the 
pupil  can  more  easily  understand  their  numberless  modifications. 
Having  a  clear  understanding  of  the  modifications,  he  can  best  express 
his  ideas  of  them  by  drawing. 

Both  the  form  study  and  the  drawing  should  be  kept  in  helpful 
working  relations  with  the  other  school  studies,  language,  literature, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  history,  natural  science,  and  manual 
training.  The  increasing  command  for  drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  gained 
by  the  pupil  through  art  instruction,  should  make  him  more  and  more 
able  to  draw  and  to  model,  wherever  these  processes  will  help  other 
lines  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  gained  through  the  other  studies,  and  the  individual  thinking 
incited  by  these  other  studies,  should  be  utilized  as  largely  and  wisely 
as  possible  in  the  art  instruction  as  mental  material  for  idealization  and 
art  expression. 

The  work  should  enlist  pupils'  love  of  active,  productive  occupa- 
tion, and  through  training  for  increased  skill,  ensure  steady  increase 
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in  practical  ability  in  the  use  of  the  senses,  the  mind  and  the  hand. 
The  spirit  of  the  instruction  should  be  such  as  to  appeal  constantly 
and  wisely  to  the  pupil's  higher  faculties,  gradually  developing  his 
powers  of  insight  into  fitnesss  and  beauty  of  form,  and  fitness  and 
beauty  in  the  application  and  association  of  things.  It  should  culti- 
vate the  creative  imagination. 

The  work  of  the  lowest  primary  grades  should  be  held  very  gently 
and  gradually  toward  technical  standards.  More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  in  these  grades  on  the  acquirement  of  clear  concepts  of  simple 
fundamental  forms,  and  on  the  ready  use  of  drawing  and  modeling  as 
a  means  of  self-expression,  than  on  the  draughtsman-like  accuracy  of 
the  work  done.  But  children  should  be  led  gradually,  through  the 
constant  presentation  for  study  of  things  really  good  in  form  and 
color,  to  enjoy  what  is  good  more  than  what  is  clumsy  and  harsh; 
and  they  should  always  be  encouraged  to  express  themselves  with  all 
the  skill  they  have. 

In  grades  above  the  lower  primaries,  increasing  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  training  to  personal  skill  as  a  means  of  expressing  suitably 
the  pupil's  best  thought.  Examples  of  good  drawing  should  be  pro- 
vided, from  which  he  may  learn  ways  and  means  of  artistic  expression 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  gain  unaided  from  his  own  small  experi- 
ence. 

In. the  grades  above  the  lower  primaries  the  exercises  should  also 
be  distinctly  classified  so  as  to  cover  the  three  great  divisions  of  all  art 
work,  namely:  Representation,  or  the  appearance  of  form;  decora- 
tion, or  the  ornamentation  of  form ;  and  construction,  or  the  facts  of 
form. 

The  exercises  in  representation  should  give  experience  in  studying 
the  visual  appearance  of  things  under  different  conditions  of  position, 
distance,  light  and  shade,  and  the  relation  to  other  things  in  harmoni- 
ous grouping,  that  is,  composition  involving  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  certain  given  objects  in  subordination  to  a  given  theme.  The 
work  should  lead  not  only  to  personal  ability  in  pictorial  art,  and  to 
personal  appreciation  of  pictorial  art,  but  also  to  individual  power  in 
pictorial  composition. 

The  exercises  in  decoration  should  give  experience  in  studying 
examples  of  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  ornament  of  different 
times  and  people,  and  in  expressing,  through  drawing,  personal 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  art  principles  they  embody. 
Exercises  in  decoration  should  also  give  experience  in  studying 
geometric  figures,  plants,  and  animal  growth  for  decorative  motives, 
and  in  working  out  these  motives  into  original  ornamental  designs. 
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The  work  should  thus  lead  toward  creative  and  appreciative  power  in 
the  line  of  decorative  art. 

The  exercises  in  construction  should  give  experience  in  studying 
from  models  and  examples,  the  simpler  underlying  principles  of  indus- 
trial construction,  and  the  accepted  conventions  of  drawing  as  used 
in  the  industries.  They  should  give  experience  in  both  reading  and 
making  working  drawings,  in  working  from  a  present  object  and  in 
working  from  memory  or  an  original  conception  of  some  object  not 
present.  The  work  as  a  whole  should  be  of  special  service  to  manual 
training.  It  should  lead  toward  intelligent  understanding  of  the  great 
industrial  arts  and  toward  personal  ability  in  their  service. 

II. 

Instruction  in  color  should  be  associated  with  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, and  be  developed  from  grade  to  grade  with  special  thought  for 
suitability  and  harmony  in  its  decorative  uses.  Pictorial  work  in 
color  is  at  present  rarely  feasible  in  public  schools  on  account  of  lack 
of  time  and  funds. 

Instruction  in  color  should  begin  in  the  lowest  primary  grade,  with 
exercises  that  appeal  to  the  color  sense  of  individual  pupils  and 
develop  this  color  sense  through  personal,  experimental  use  of  color 
materials.  .  It  should  avoid  dogmatic  dictation,  but  by  accustoming 
the  child  to  seeing  applications  of  color  and  combinations  of  ^ color 
that  are  artistically  good,  it  should  develop  his  taste  gradually  away 
from  ugly  crudities  and  toward  beauty. 

The  use  of  colored  papers  is  the  best  means  now  available  of  pre- 
senting and  applying  standards  or  ideals  of  color,  scales  of  these 
standards,  and  combinations  of  different  scales.  Opportunity  should 
be  given  in  the  study  of  decoration  for  the  use  of  color,  both  in  copy- 
ing historic  ornament  and  in  the  working  out  of  original  decorative 

designs. 

III. 

Art  education  in  the  public  schools  has  still  another  field  of  work 
for  the  educator  besides  that  of  direct  instruction  in  drawing  and 
color.  This  other  field  is  the  artistic  construction,  the  decoration, 
and  the  providing  of  proper  surroundings  of  the  schoolhouses  in 
which  instruction  is  given.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  just  beginning 
to  receive  some  thought  from  the  public,  and  some  practical  attention 
from  school  boards.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  make  this  part 
of  the  art  educational  movement  understood  and  its  importance 
rightly  estimated. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  planned,  not  alone  to  meet 
economic  and  hygienic  ends,  but  also  to  meet  artistic  ends,  giving 
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pupils  a  constant  example  of  what  is  meant  by  fitness  to  purpose, 
beauty  of  proportion,  harmony  of  space,  line  and  color,  and  appro- 
priateness and  beauty  of  ornament.  The  coloring  of  schoolroom  walls 
and  the  choice  of  arrangement  of  pictures  on  the  walls  should  be 
given  thoughtful  and  energetic  attention  by  persons  competent  to 
judge  of  such  matters.  Pictures  and  casts  for  schoolroom  decoration 
should  avoid  both  pedantry  and  inanity.  They  should  be  chosen  with 
intelligent  reference  to  the  age  and  general  attainments  of  the  child- 
ren who  are  to  be  made  acquainted  with  them  through  daily  compan- 
ionship. At  the  same  time,  they  should  always  appeal  to  the  very 
best  instincts  and  highest  possibilities  of  these  children  in  order  to 
not  merely  entertain  them,  but  to  develop  in  them  capacities  of  art 
appreciation  which  are  at  first  only  germinal. 

Such  practical  experience  as  is  already  on  record  in  regard  to  the 
educational  influence  of  beautiful  school  buildings  and  schoolroom 
decorations  is  emphatically  to  the  effect  that  these  are  strong  allies  of 
direct  instruction  in  art.  They  are  a  positive  and  evident  help  in 
refining  the  manners,  cultivating  the  imagination,  and  quickening 
interest  in  the  higher,  that  is,  the  ideal  side  of  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

COMMITTEE. 

Walter  S.  Perry,  Chairman^ 

Director  Department  Fine  Arts,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
W.  L.  Hervev, 

President  Teacher's  College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
F.  Treudlev, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
A.  B.   Blodgett, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Matilda  Riley, 

Art  Director  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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''art  not  the  servant  of  science  but  its 

complement:' 


BY    MISS   WILHELMENA    SEEGMILLER,  SUPERVISOR    OF    DRAWING,    INDIAN- 
APOLIS,   IND. 

[reported  by  miss  CORA  Z.   PARSONS.] 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

He  said:  "Let  there  be  light.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  together  and  the 
dry  land  appear.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  grass,  the  herb,  and 
the  tree.  Let  the  waters  and  let  the  earth  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  living  creature.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image  after  our 
likeness  to  have  dominion.'* 

**  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him. 

**And  God  looked  upon  the  work  that  he  had  made,  upon  all  the 
work  of  his  hand,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good.** 

In  this  text  that  I  have  chosen  for  this  afternoon  there  are  two 
points  I  would  emphasize.  First  —  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  all  living  things  and  man.  He  looked  upon  all  the  work  of  his 
hand,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good. 

Between  the  different  works  that  God  has  made  there  can  be  no 
antagonism.  All  that  God  has  made  is  good.  Between  nature,  man 
and  God,  there  exists  a  perfect  and  everlasting  unity. 

Since  the  universe  began, 

And  till  it  shall  be  ended, 
The  soul  of  Nature,  soul  of  man, 

And  the  soul  of  God  are  blended. 

The  second  point  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasize  is  this:  The 
self-conscious  individuality  of  a  moral  being  is  the  supreme  product 
of  nature.  God  created  the  material  world  and  then  created  man  in 
his  own  image  to  have  dominion.  In  the  working  out  of  this  immortal 
destiny  man  must  first  know  nature,  then  he  must  make  use  of  his 
knowledge;  he  must  feel  himself  at  one  with  the  universe,  and  still 
know  that  he  is  nature's  summit  and  crown. 

Man*s  business  in  this  world  is  not  to  live  so  that  he  may  know, 
but  to  know  so  that  he  may  live.  The  very  highest  faculty  of  his 
soul,  the  faculty  that  brings  all  others  into  requisition  is  his  creative 
imagination,  the  power  that  makes  ideals.  Through  this  faculty  man 
like  the  divine  father  creates;  he  decomposes  all  creation,  gathers  and 
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arranges  material,  and  with  power  implanted  in  the  secret  deptlis  of 
his  soul,  he  creates  a  new  world. 

I  agree  with  Spencer  that  art  must  be  married  to  science  before 
the  best  results  can  be  produced. 

In  true  marriage  there  is  no  service,  or  rather  there  is  the  highest 
service — a  help-mating. 

Between  science  and  art  there  exists  a  close  interrelationship,  a 
perfect  unity.     They  are  not  antithetical  but  complementary. 

Science  furnishes  a  strong  foundation  of  accurate  knowledge  upon 
which  art  may  build,  and  art  crowns  the  definite  reality  of  science  with 
the  halo  of  spirit. 

Man  studies  nature's  laws  and  substances,  her  order,  her  sym- 
metry, her  grandeur.  This  we  call  science.  Through  art  he  makes 
these  subservient  to  his  creative  power,  interpreting,  transforming, 
purifying  nature,  and  endowing  her  with  his  own  genius,  through  his 
spiritual  insight. 

The  object  of  elementary  science  in  our  schools  should  not  be  a 
storing  of  the  minds  of  children  with  numerous  facts  concerning 
nature.  The  high  aim  of  all  study  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals, 
should  be  **a  consecration  of  nature,  through  the  revelation  of  spirit- 
ual ideas." 

It  is  the  teacher's  pleasant  task  to  see  that  the  child's  ear  is 
attuned  to  nature,  that  his  imagination  is  kindled  at  her  suggestive 
mysteries,  that  his  heart  throbs  responsively  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  her  great  magazine  of  forces,  and  that  he  apprehends  the  infinite 
glory  that  crowns  and  transfigures  all  finite  objects. 

The  expression  of  the  study  of  elementary  science  should  be  more 
than  mere  material  representation,  than  imitation  by  painting,  model- 
ing or  drawing  of  the  outlines  and  limitations  of  objects  and  the  detail 
of  their  structure. 

The  expression  should  be  art;  it  should  be  creation,  idealization. 

What  the  child  sees  and  expresses  in  nature  should  not  be  htrself 
alone,  but  h^self  plus  his  own  sensibilities,  spiritual  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. 

The  expression  that  is  inspired  and  molded  by  the  art  impulse  is 
the  highest  and  strongest  expression. 

In  a  single  historical  play  of  Shakespeare,  a  play  that  can  be  read 
or  performed  in  a  single  evening,  Shakespeare  has  put  in  one  great 
art  movement,  the  essential  character  of  a  great  epoch  of  history. 
Possibly  no  word  that  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  king,  queen  or  cardinal 
was  ever  actually  uttered,  but  these  words  show  us  what  these  people 
stood  for  in  the  world  and  what  they  did  better  than  all  their  words 
and  deeds,  could  they  be  recorded. 
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Vou  might  open  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts  and  read  some  state- 
ments regarding  the  life  and  death  of  Duke  of  Wellington.  You 
would  read  that  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  that  a  long  and 
imposing  funeral  procession  did  honor  to  his  memory  and  that  the 
English  people  mourned  the  death  of  their  hero.  You  might  be  inter- 
ested in  these  facts  and  you  might  not.  Unless  for  some  purpose 
you  had  been  searching  for  them  you  probably  would  not. 

Should  you  open  a  volume  of  Tennyson  and  turn  to  his  **Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  how  different  would  be  your 
feelings.  At  one  moment  with  his  tripping  measure  he  makes  you 
fairly  hear  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  patter  of  feet,  of  the  busy  throng 
constantly  surging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey.  The  next  instant 
your  thought  is  suddenly  changed,  and  you  stand  in  the  majestic  pres- 
ence of  death,  and  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  tomb.  The  longest  and 
saddest  sounds  in  the  language  are  chosen  in  the  description  of  the 
long,  sad  funeral  procession.  Now  you  glory  in  the  victorious  con- 
quest of  the  hero,  now  you  are  in  the  very  heart  of  battle,  and  again 
you  are  lamenting  with  the  mourning  nation. 

The  facts  you  read  in  the  poem  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ency- 
clopaedia, but  in  the  expression  of  the  facts  Tennyson  put  his  own 
personality,  and  the  facts  plus  the  soul  of  Tennyson  form  an  immortal 
ode. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson  studies  nature  in  her  various  moods  and 
aspects,  sees  her  unity  and  perfection  and  ignores  her  defects.  He 
portrays  her  to  us  not  as  she  actually  is  in  severest  detail,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  ideal  of  perfection  toward  which  she  constantly  strives. 
Thus  he  becomes  nature's  interpreter.  He  adds  a  new  beauty  to 
nature,  the  beauty  of  his  own  love. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  much  more  true  to  nature  than  he  would  be  if  he 
slavishly  copied  her  in  all  the  details  of  her  structural  imperfections. 
Such  expression  as  his,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  the  very  highest  sci- 
entific, as  well  as  artistic  expression. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  truth,  truth  of  structure,  and  truth  of 
aspect;  one  is  as  great  and  essential  a  truth  as  the  other. 

I  might  study  in  detail  the  form,  color,  and  arrangement  of  this 
spray  of  roses.  I  might  represent  accurately  every  vein,  veinlet  and 
serration  of  the  leaves,  and  every  detail  of  the  rose.  I  would  thus 
represent  the  truth  of  structure. 

When  I  look  at  this  spray  and  wish  to  portray  the  effect  of  the 
whole  upon  my  mind,  I  do  not  see  the  multiplicity  of  details.  The 
truth  of  aspect  differs  widely  from  the  truth  of  structure.  If  I  repre- 
sent all  the  details  I  cannot  possibly  show  the  life,  growth  and  beauty 
of  the  spray,  nor  the  effect  it  has  upon  me.     However,  the  truth  of 
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aspect  includes  the  truth  of  structure,  as  I  could  not  make  an  artistic 
drawing  showing  life,  growth  and  beauty,  and  my  own  thought,  with- 
out understanding  the  structure.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  art  assim- 
ulates  science.  The  art  spirit  counseleth  us  to  seek  the  ideal,  to  seek 
it  always.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  have  the  children  study  nature 
in  her  very  highest  aspects.  All  material  used  should  be  the  finest 
obtainable,  all  thoughts  presented,  the  noblest  possible. 

Recently  I  have  been  interested  in  making  a  collection  of  beautiful 
poems  to  use  in  connection  with  the  nature  study.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  of  those  being  used  in  the  schoolroom  are 
undesirable. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  popular  spring  song  of  the  dandelion, 
which  is  probably  familiar  to  many  of  you. 

"  There  was  a  pretty  dandelion 

With  lovely  golden  hair 
That  glistened  in  the  sunshine 

And  in  the  summer  air. 
But,  oh,  this  pretty  dandelion 

Soon  grew  quite  old  and  gray, 
And,  sad  to  tell,  her  charming  hair 

Blew  many  miles  away." 

Why  sad  to  tell?  If  the  dandelion  is  fulfilling  its  mission,  if  the 
little  seeds  are  flying  away  to  plant  themselves  where  they  may  pro- 
duce new  glory  of  gold  and  green  the  next  spring,  why  sad? 

Last  week  I  was  looking  over,  with  some  teachers,  a  number  of 

poems  that  had  been  gathered  from  various  sources.     Among  them 

was  this. 

CATERPILLAR. 

"I  lie  on  the  ground,  and  the  children  say, 
'  You  ugly  old  thing,*  and  push  me  away." 

COCOON. 

"  I  lie  on  my  bed,  and  the  children  say, 
*  The  fellow  is  dead.'  and  throw  me  away." 

BUTTERFLY. 

"  I  spread  my  wings,  and  the  children  cry 
To  make  me  stay,  as  I  rise  and  fly." 

One  teacher  said,  **I  shall  copy  this  and  use  it  in  connection  with 
our  study  of  the  butterfly.  I  can  combine  the  art  instruction  with  it, 
and  have  the  children  draw  the  caterpillar,  cocoon,  and  butterfly  when 
they  write  the  poem.** 

Another  teacher  said,   **The  thought  is  not  ideal,  children  should 
study  the  best.     If  art  is  an  expression  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  feeling      If  I  use  the  poem  I  shall 
first  have  to  change  it.*' 
45 
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She  took  her  pencil  and  wrote: 

CATERPILLAR^. 

"  I  creep  on  the  ground,  and  the  children  say 
'  What  a  curious  thing/  as  I  wander  away." 

COCOON. 

"I  lie  in  my  bed,  and  the  children  say, 
'  What  a  strange  cradle  this! '  and  lay  it  away." 

BUTTERFLY. 

"  I  spread  my  wings,  and  the  children  cry, 
'  Oh  see,  'tis  a  beautiful  butterfly! ' 
Soaring  on  high,  I  take  my  flight. 
And  the  children  gaze  till  I  am  lost  to  sight." 

Note  the  difference.  In  the  second  piece  the  caterpillar  is  creep- 
ing on  the  ground,  instead  of  lying  on  it.  The  active  moving  object 
is  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  than  the  still  object. 
The  children  do  not  say  **You  ugly  old  thing,"  and  push  it  away,  but, 
**What  a  curious  thing,"  and  without  harming  it,  they  let  it  follow  its 
own  sweet  will  and  wander  away.  They  do  not  say  about  the  cocoon 
**The  fellow  is  dead,"  and  throw  him  away,  but  **What  a  strange 
cradle  this,"  and  protectingly  lay  it  away.  When  the  wings  appear, 
and  the  glory  hidden  in  the  cocoon  becomes  apparent,  the  children  do 
not  try  to  detain  the  butterfly  but  allow  it  to  fly.  As  it  takes  its  flight 
heavenward,  the  thought  of  the  children  is  uplifted  as  they  gaze  and 
wonder. 

The  teacher  should  always  present  the  ideal  and  the  children 
should  be  led  to  seek  it.  When  they  bring  into  the  schoolroom  speci- 
mens to  draw  or  paint,  they  should  be  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
to  be  found;  they  should  then  make  the  most  beautiful  possible 
arrangement,  and  finally  imagine  something  still  better,  and  represent 
the  image  that  is  in  their  minds. 

I  feel  that  there  are  two  dangers  which  at  present  assail  us.  One 
is  the  contrasting  of  the  work  of  material  nature  with  that  of  human 
nature  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  We  hear  it  frequently  said 
that  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  what  man  makes  is  of  little  account.  I  should  say  that  God 
made  the  country  and  through  man  made  the  town. 

I  think  we  are  blind  to  the  plan  of  the  universe  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize man  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Creator's  work,  and  see  in  the 
realization  of  man's  spiritual  ideals  a  clearer  expression  of  the  Divine 
than  in  material  nature.  Man  always  can  imagine  something  better 
than  what  he  sees  materially  produced  before  him.  If  he  could  not, 
I  doubt  if  many  of  us  would  be  present  at  this  meeting  today,  as  the 
only  means  of  travel  that  nature  affords  are  the  back  of  a.  horse  or 
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mule,  and  the  top  of  a  log.  If  he  could  not,  man  would  still  be  seek- 
ing shelter  in  caves  and  hollow  trees,  and  the  Parthenon,  the  Colis- 
eum, the  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  the  beautiful  ** White  City*'  would 
never  have  been  erected.  If  he  could  not,  Raphael  would  never  have 
painted  his  **Si5tine  Madonna,"  that  stands  not  as  a  representation  of 
any  one  woman  but  as  the  type  of  womanhood. 

If  he  could  not,  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the  operas  of  Wag- 
ner and  the  songs  of  Mendelssohn  would  never  have  been  given  to  the 
world. 

Children  should  be  led  to  study  nature  lovingly  and  reverently, 
but  we  should  remember  that  they  are  the  ** heirs  of  all  the  ages**  and 
it  is  a  large  part  of  our  work  to  bring  them  into  their  inheritance. 
The  children  should  know  and  appreciate  the  best  that  man  has  done 
in  his  majestic  march  through  the  centuries. 

Nature  never  interprets  herself.  Man  must  be  her  minister.  The 
children  cannot  gain  the  greatest  possible  good  from  nature  study 
until  they  study  in  connection  with  nature  man*s  highest  interpreta- 
tions. 

Every  child  born  into  the  world  in  the  image  of  the  Father  has 
some  power  of  creative  imagination ;  this  is  the  power  above  all  others 
we  should  seek  to  develop  in  the  children. 

The  other  thought  which  at  present  seems  to  harmfully  influence 
our  art  study  is  an  idea  that  the  child  neeSs  little  training  or  guidance, 
that  the  teacher's  full  duty  is  to  keep  his  attention  called  to  natural 
objects  and  give  him  opportunity  to  represent,  and  that  somehow, 
sometime,  he  will  gain  the  power  of  good  artistic  expression  without 
any  definite  planned  study. 

I  believe  with  Theodore  Child  that  great  works  of  art  are  not  cre- 
ated in  the  propitious  fever  of  a  happy  moment,  nor  are  they  com- 
posed of  mere  felicitious  suggestions  of  nature  and  amusing  notes  of 
passing  sensations  but  are  rather  the  products  of  the  long  efforts  of 
an  imaginative  and  receptive  mind  tenacious  of  its  ideal. 

I  think  many  of  us  have  become  so  afraid  of  impressing  ourselves 
upon  the  children,  that  we  fear  to  help  and  guide  them.  No  one 
can  wish  the  children  greater  freedom  than  I.  The  children  must  be 
free,  but  is  there  not  danger  of  confusing  healthful  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity, with  wayward  ungovernable  impulse?  To  attain  full  freedom 
we  must  first  serve.  Children  must  learn  to  do  the  right  for  the  love 
of  the  right,  and  find  in  it  their  supremest  joy.  In  the  words  of 
Goethe, 

"  He  who  wills  the  great  must  serve  the  stringent  ought, 
Only  such  obedience  proves  the  Master  Soul, 
Law  alone  allows  us  Freedom's  conquering  might." 
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SHALL  ART  BE  THE  SERVANT  OF  SCIENCE   OR  ITS 

COMPLEMENT? 


BY  M.    V.   O'SHEA,   SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY,   BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 

There  must  have  come  sudden  and  great  change  over  the  interests 
of  mankind  that  people  in  our  day  think  it  necessary  to  debate  whether 
art  should  be  the  honored  companion  rather  than  the  humble  servant 
of  science.  Not  long  since,  as  time  goes,  it  would  have  been  more  in 
place  to  ask  if  science  could  produce  any  grounds  for  its  existence 
because  of  the  service  it  might  render  art.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
wonder  that  in  the  passing  of  a  century  or  two  the  methods  and  results 
of  inductive  science  should  have  come  to  so  largely  influence  our  com- 
mon thought  and  feeling;  but  the  most  dull  of  sight  among  us  can 
easily  see  that  the  movement  set  in  motion  by  Francis  Bacon  a  few 
hundred  years  ago  has  indeed  penetrated  into  the  very  vitals  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Our  ancestors  of  no  remote  period  were  content  to 
hold  converse  with  nature  at  a  distance,  to  view  her  forms  and  proc- 
esses half  distrustingly,  not  at  all  confidentially  or  frankly.  They 
were  only  partial  worshippers  of  the  actual,  as  this  was  discerned  by 
the  operation  of  the  senses,  but  they  rather  centered  all  their  hopes 
and  fears  arqund  the  supersensual,  the  metaphysical,  the  mysterious. 
To  our  forefathers,  earnest  and  reverent  people  that  they  were,  the 
universe  consisted  of  two  worlds  separated  by  an  impassable  barrier 
—  the  world  of  spirit  and  that  of  matter;  and  man  was  so  unhappily 
constituted  as  to  hold  in  his  nature  elements  of  both,  which  warred 
continually  one  against  the  other.  The  world  of  matter  comprised 
the  regions  of  darkness  and  untruth.  It  was  the  habitation  of  all 
things  evil,  and  there  dwelt  therein  no  goodness  or  purity.  The  world 
of  spirit  was  its  opposite,  and  it  was  man's  highest  duty  as  well  as  his 
privilege  to  so  order  his  earthly  conduct  that  he  might  some  time 
become  a  tenant  of  these  spiritual  realms.  So  it  happened  that  men 
avoided  contact  with  nature,  in  the  hope  thereby  to  gain  closer  com- 
munion with  the  things  of  the  spirit;  and  in  this  hope  were  the  begin- 
nings of  religion,  philosophy,  poetry,  art  —  all  one  and  the  same  in 
essence,  and  differing  only  in  external  attributes.  Art  in  its  stricter 
sense  became  principally  the  medium  of  graphically  representing 
the  religious  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind;  and,  so  far  as  it  regarded 
nature,  it  did  so  haltingly  and  with  suspicion,  for  in  her  secret  vials 
were  concealed  the  poisons  of  spiritual  life.  That  the  visible  objec- 
tive universe  was  the  outward  manifestation  of  divine  love  and  truth; 
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that  in  its  wholeness,  if  not  in  its  minutest  parts,  it  contained  rich 
harmonies  for  the  eye  and  ear;  that  everywhere  —  above,  beneath,  in 
the  stars,  the  flowers,  and  the  rocks  —  there  were  written  order,  sym- 
metry, beauty,  these  things  were  not  possible,  much  less  probable. 
So  art  did  not  concern  itself  with  them  particularly,  because  it  could 
not  find  them;  it  did  not  believe  in  them. 

Now  what  a  transformation  is  apparent!  How  ardently  and  care- 
fully men  are  striving  to  woo  from  nature  her  deepest  secrets,  her 
most  profound  truths!  And  every  day  the  wonder  of  it  all  grows,  for 
greater  order  and  harmony  are  seen,  more  of  purpose  and  love  are 
visible,  the  realm  of  beauty  widens  in  all  directions.  The  world 
seems  to  believe  today  that  if  it  waits  and  watches  it  shall  behold  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  it  free.  Nor  are  we  required  longer 
to  view  nature  in  the  simpleness  of  our  native  vision,  or  listen  to  her 
melodies  with  unaided  ear;  but  Providence  has  added  unto  us  com- 
plementary organs  in  the  lens,  the  photographic  plate,  and  the  electric 
wire,  which  have  so  vastly  extended  our  powers  that  we  discover 
truths  now  where  formerly  nothing  but  death,  disorder,  and  decay 
were  visible. 

All  these  things  are  being  gained  through  a  well-nigh  sacred  regard 
for  exact  truth  concerning  not  only  objective  but  also  human  nature 
as  revealed  in  the  individual  mind  and  in  history  and  society.  This  new 
interest  we  have  called  science,  and  its  great  passion  is  to  be  accurate, 
to  get  real  facts.  Sometimes  it  seems  heartless  in  that  it  does  not 
apparently  care  how  what  it  finds  will  immmediately  affect  human  life, 
only  so  that  it  be  a  faithful  account  of  nature's  constitution  and  prog- 
ress. There  must  be  no  feeling  mingled  in  with  the  items  of  this 
account,  nor  any  of  the  imagination;  it  must  be  simply  a  record  of 
nature's  ways  passed  through  man's  senses. 

But  now,  what  of  aft?  Has  this  mighty  revolution  which  science 
has  introduced  into  human  life  changed  its  stature?  made  it  less  a 
necessity?  rendered  it  a  servant  instead  of  a  master?  Let  us  ask  first 
what  meaning  we  are  to  put  into  the  term  art.  And  who  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  try  an  answer?  For  is  not  the  realm  of  beauty,  in  which  art 
dwells,  forbidden  to  all  intellectual  excursionists,  as  the  psychologist, 
the  biologist,  and  the  scientist  of  every  stripe?  Beauty,  we  are  told, 
must  be  felt;  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  dissected,  talked  about.  We  must 
admire,  must  worship,  not  attempt  to  define.  There  are  those  in 
whose  eyes  beauty  seems  to  be  more  beautiful  because  it  is  thus  mys- 
terious and  unknowable.  We  are  told  again  that  that  part  of  the 
human  soul  which  apprehends  the  beautiful,  which  appreciates  the 
aesthetic,  is  subject  to  no  law,  but  is  spontaneous,  is  intuitive;  that 
while  the  coarser  elements  of  the  mind  have  to  do  with  perception  and 
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reason,  these  higher  portions  form  the  habitation  of  pure  feeling  and 
imagination  which  admit  of  no  classification  and  little  description 
without  doing  violence  to  their  aesthetic  character.  So  while  the 
psychologist  fearlessly  explores  all  the  other  regions  of  the  mind,  he 
makes  his  approach  to  this  part  with  much  trepidation,  because,  per- 
haps, of  this  strange  sentiment  which  has  from  aforetime  encircled  it. 
It  has  come  to  pass  on  this  account  that  the  layman's  comprehension 
of  art  has  been  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite,  and  he  has  little 
understood  the  masters  when  he  has  sat  at  their  feet  for  instruction. 
The  masters  themselves  have  felt  this,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  them 
has  grieved  that  **it  has  been  the  fate  of  arts  to  be  enveloped  in  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  language.* 

**If,"  he  says,  **in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I  appear  to  degrade  art 
by  bringing  her  down  from  the  visionary  situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is 
only  to  give  her  a  more  solid  mansion  upon  the  earth.  It  is  necessary 
that  at  some  time  or  other  we  should  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  not  impose  on  ourselves  by  that  false  magnitude  with  which 
objects  appear  when  viewed  indistinctly   as  through  a  mist.*' 

In  the  assurance  of  these  strong  words  let  us  here  hazard  some 
definitions  of  art  from  the  psychologist's  point  of  view.  It  is  first,  and 
in  part,  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  science  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  needs  and  human  hopes,  not  science  in  its  details,  perhaps, 
but  in  its  larger  and  more  significant  aspects.  The  statement  may  be 
made  without  argument  at  this  time  that  the  human  mind  is  the  high- 
est product  of  the  Creator,  and  that  all  the  facts  of  nature  have  a 
value  for  it,  either  hopeful  or  fearful,  worthy  or  unworthy,  beautiful 
or  ugly.  Science  gathers  the  facts  faithfully,  truthfully  and  without 
distinction  as  to  their  character,  and  the  soul,  beholding  them, 
expresses  through  art  its  feeling  toward  them,  the  meaning  which  is 
suggested  by  them.  Science  does  not  put  interpretation  from  the 
soul's  standpoint  upon  any  of  its  results;  it  does  not  aim  to — it  leaves 
all  this  for  art.  Science,  then,  goes  forth  as  the  fact-gatherer,  and 
art  follows  with  cheerful  step  as  the  interpreter;  and  for  interpretation 
it  chooses  that  which  is  most  uplifting,  most  inspiring. 

But  art  has  not  in  the  past  always  regarded  this  as  its  proper  mis- 
sion, and  it  is  not  universally  so  considered  in  our  own  day.  There  is 
an  art  in  our  midst  which  frees  itself  from,  even  sets  itself  against,  all 
fact  gained  through  sense,  and  depends  alone  upon  the  issues  of  the 
imagination.  It  does  not  interpret  anything  but  the  conceptions  of 
unguided  fancy,  which,  while  natural,  may  still  not  be  according  to 
nature.  Such  art  deifies  the  imagination,  and,  reposing  absolute  con- 
fidence in  its  products,  seems  blind  to  the  evident  truth  that  given 

*Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works,  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  Vol.  I,  p.  40S. 
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free  reign  it  may  bring  forth  the  most  unworthy,  unlovely,  unreal  con- 
ceptions under  the  stimulus  of  fear,  of  ambition,  or  of  sensuous 
emotion.  Can  one  not  say  that  much  of  the  art  of  the  past  has  been 
exceedingly  trivial  because  it  was  concerned,  not  with  universal  truth, 
but  with  the  wanderings  of  individual  antique  fancy?  The  art  of  our 
forefathers  was,  doubtless,  in  a  large  degree  characteristic  of  their 
views  of  nature  and  life,  but  the  scenes  change  rapidly  in  these  times. 
The  age  of  mythology  grows  dim  in  the  past,  while  the  tide  of  scien- 
tific truth  already  surges  round  us;  and  art  should  help,  not  hinder, 
humanity  in  freighting  its  burdens  safely  into  the  broad  sea.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  art  should  portray  that  which  will  delight  the 
mind,  even  though  no  counterpart,  or  even  likeness,  may  exist  in 
objective  nature;  but  it  devolves  upon  those  who  make  such  state- 
ments to  show  that  what  is  truthful  to  the  plan  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, although  not  merely  a  copy  thereof,  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
more  delightful  and  acceptable  nourishment  to  the  mind  than  that 
which  is  purely  fantastic. 

Art  is  then  the  complement  of  science  indeed,  but  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent of,  much  less  indifferent  to  it.  There  seem  to  be  those  who 
feel  that  if  art  keeps  company  at  all  with  science  it  must  by  such 
association  soon  become  mechanical,  and  so  lose  its  power  to  inspire 
and  uplift  human  life.  We  hear  much  nowadays  of  this  mechanicaliz- 
ing  the  soul  by  scientific  methods  and  results,  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  there  were  some  irremediable  conflict  between  the  conception  of 
order  and  regularity  in  the  universe  on  the  one  hand  and  mental  free- 
dom on  the  other.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  a  psychological 
examination  of  mental  or  moral  freedom,  but  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  remark  in  passing  that  the  highest  form  of  spontaneity  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  subject  to  some  law  rather  than  that  which  is 
without  guide,  without  control,  the  result  simply  of  undirected  fancy. 
Freedom  consists,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  escape  from  uncertainty, 
from  indeterminateness,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  establishment  of 
definite,  habitual  ways  of  action.  If  art,  then,  in  the  hope  to  preserve 
its  spirituality  divorces  itself  from  that  regularity  and  orderliness  which 
is  seen  everywhere  in  the  universe,  just  at  that  time  it  becomes 
unnatural  and  is  no  longer  art  in  the  highest  sense.  We  would  not,  if 
we  could,  return  to  the  age  when  the  imagination  reigned  supreme, 
when  the  pictures  of  individual  fancy  rather  than  the  more  universal 
products  of  sense  were  chosen  as  the  most  worthy  objects  for  artistic 
representation. 

The  artist  of  today,  then,  must  be  a  scientist,  but  more  than  one 
—  never  less  than  one.  This  must  have  been  Ruskin's  thought  when 
he  said  that  however  far  above  science  art  must  still  comply  with  all 
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the  conditions  of  science.  The  artist  should  be  able  to  see  in  a  drop 
of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  twining  tendril,  beauty  and  spiritual 
meaning  that  the  common  vision  can  never  discern,  or  the  average 
heart  appreciate  without  his  aid.  His  high  aim  must  always  be  to  see 
through  phenomena  into  the  essence  out  of  which  they  spring.  His 
thought  must  go  from  the  attribute  to  the  essential,  from  the  appear- 
ance to  the  reality;  but  he  can  hope  to  do  this  only  by  first  compre- 
hending accurately  the  phenomena,  the  attribute,  the  appearance. 
Perhaps  some  may  still  think,  as  it  has  been  thought  in  the  past,  that 
an  art  which  thus  has  its  root  in  science  will  afford  no  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  individuality,  since  all  artistic  endeavor  must  be  run 
in  a  common  mold.  The  psychologist  can  have  no  fear  of  such  a 
calamity  if  the  artist  courts  the  acquaintanceship  of  science,  but  he 
beholds  rather  innumerable  situations  in  such  proceedings  for  the  dis- 
play of  personal  thought  and  feeling.  He  sees  that  different  minds 
interpret  the  same  scientific  data  from  varied  points  of  view,  and  yet 
each  being  individual,  may  at  the  same  time  be  accurate  and  truthful. 
One  person  viewing  the  trees  in  a  forest  may  calculate  the  amount  of 
cordwood  therein;  another  may  see  an  arboretum  there,  while  still 
another  may  be  impressed  alone  with  the  wonderful  evidences  of  life 
and  power,  and  with  the  marvelous  adaptations  of  things  to  definite 
ends  and  purposes.  All  are  scientific,  but  each  is  individual,  for  he 
has  interpreted  by  that  which  is  within  his  own  personality.  Truth 
for  the  one  may  not  natively  be  truth  for  the  other,  but  it  may  become 
so  when  art  skillfully  calls  it  forth  from  its  secret  places. 

But  while  art  is  thus  individual  it  is  something  more  than  mere 
self-expression,  because  it  has  a  higher  and  more  careful  aim  than  the 
ofttimes  unworthy  one  of  simply  making  visible  anything  and  every- 
thing which  originates  within.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  of  course,  that 
what  is  expressed  through  art,  if  not  exactly  imitated,  must  be  shaped 
and  fashioned  by  the  constitution  and  fabric  of  one's  mind  and  heart; 
but  there  is  some  distinction  between  those  products  of  expression 
that  are  wholly  subjective,  due  solely  to  the  stirrings  of  fancy,  and 
those  which  are  the  results  of  a  careful  scrutiny  of  scientific  data  in 
order  to  discern  in  their  connections  realities  no  hint  of  which  they 
give  us  in  disparate  form.  In  this  latter  type  of  art  we  indeed  have 
the  revelation  of  self,  but  have  a  version  of  universal  truth  as  the 
outcome;  while  in  expression  that  simply  gives  outward  shape  to  the 
pictures  of  imagination  we  may  have  the  most  trivial  and  pernicious 
error  as  we  doubtless  also  sometimes  have  the  most  sublime  truth.  It  is 
here  that  the  psychologist  and  the  artist  occasionally  part  company, 
for  the  latter  often  attaches  the  mark  of  fundamental  truth  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  imagination.      He  holds  that  this  faculty  apprehends 
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spiritual  realities  intuitively,  and  so  he  regards  all  the  children  of 
fancy  as  messengers  from  the  realms  of  wisdom ;  while  so  far  as  the 
psychologist  can  discern  few  great  truths  of  any  kind  come  out  of  the 
mind  unless  the  elements,  the  ingredients  thereof  have  been  put  in 
through  the  experience  of  sense.  Not  that  truth  goes  forth  from  the 
mind  in  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received,  but  it  must 
have  some  foundation  or  suggestion  in  sense  percepts;  and  then  the 
soul  viewing  its  data  may  weld  distant  things  into  unities  and  endow 
them  with  feeling,  when,  indeed,  they  become  most  worthy  objects  of 
the  highest  artistic  expression.  But  the  order  is  from  observation  to 
expression,  from  science  to  art,  rarely  if  ever  the  reverse. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  art  as  interpretative  merely,  and  have 
left  ourselves  but  little  chance  to  speak  of  its  creative  aspects.  The 
evident  plan  of  the  universe  would  not  be  consummated  if  man's  spir- 
itual activity  was  forever  kept  within  the  narrow  confines  of  observa- 
tion and  interpretation.  All  life,  past  and  present,  tells  the  story  of 
evolution,  of  progress  from  lower  to  higher  things,  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  mind  of  man  that  must  have  been  fashioned  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  Creator  of  nature;  and  this  endows  him  with  the  sublime 
privilege  of  participating  in  creation  itself,  of  helping  on  the  great 
struggle  of  the  universe  to  ever  show  itself  in  more  perfect  forms. 
Man  need  not,  perhaps  cannot  always  be  content  with  nature  as  he 
finds  her,  even  though  in  most  of  her  parts  she  reveals  marvelous 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  attributes  doubtless  always  appear  in  her 
totality,  her  wholeness.  But  the  fragment  which  is  visible  to  the  sight 
of  each  of  us  at  any  moment  may  not  be  perfect,  either  in  use  or 
beauty;  and  the  human  soul  beholding  the  imperfection  may  discern 
what  nature  was  meant  to  be  and  what  in  its  perfectness  it  would  be. 
Nature  may  indeed  locally  and  momentarily  be  ugly,  but  man's  needs 
demand  universality  and  permanence  of  beauty.  Nature  perhaps 
unhappily  is  not  permanent  in  details,  never  final;  no  sooner  does  she 
reach  perfection  in  any  of  her  aspects  than  she  returns  rapidly  again 
into  decay  and  nothingness,  to  reappear  in  still  other  forms.  So  soon 
as  the  flower  reaches  consummation  of  beauty  does  it  return  back  to 
earth  to  become  the  nutriment  of  others  of  its  kind;  and  so  the  proc- 
ess goes  endlessly  on.  But  the  soul  of  man  must  forever  feel  dis- 
content in  view  of  this  incessant  change;  it  must  long  for  what  is 
triumphantly  good  and  beautiful,  regardless  of  the  wreck  of  ages. 
Here  we  see  the  field  for  creation  in  art,  to  perfect  and  improve  upon 
nature,  to  make  everlasting  those  goods  of  the  spirit  that  in  nature 
are  transitory  and  only  hinted  at. 

But  can  this  creation  go  on,  neglectful  of  what  nature  is?  Or  shall 
the  artist,  by  diligent  research  into  the  exact  constitution  of  nature 
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discover  what  she  was  intended  to  be,  and  then  become  a  creator  in 
supplying  her  deficiency?  Creative  art,  it  seems  to  the  psychologist, 
should  build  upon  what  is  by  completing  and  perfecting  it,  should  give 
not  nature  but  what  nature  inspires;  and  taste  as  the  trusted  guide  is 
seen  to  be  only  clear,  deep  insight  into  nature's  eternal  types  born  of 
close  communion  with  her  invisible  forms.  Taste  leads  the  artist  to 
complete  harmonies  and  beauties  which  have  been  hinted  at  in  the 
life  around  him  and  in  his  own  mind  and  heart;  to  fill  in  the  large 
outline  shown  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  The  more  thoroughly  he 
appreciates  the  harmonies  that  already  exist,  and  the  more  clearly  he 
sees  the  outline,  the  more  surely  will  taste  guide  his  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  create  that  which  will  contribute  to  the  uplifting  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race.  As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says:  **The  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  everything  that  is  valuable  in  taste,  is  com- 
prised in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  nature ;  for  whatever  notions 
are  not  conformable  to  those  of  nature,  or  universal  opinion,  must  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  capricious."* 

We  should  say  of  art  here,  then,  as  we  have  said  of  it  before,  that 
it  is  the  complement  of  science,  but  is  not  independent  of  it.  What 
science  finds  in  its  patient  searchings,  art  must  accept  as  material  to 
be  wrought  upon,  fashioned  and  completed  to  satisfy  the  affections 
and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  In  this  way  art  can  never  receive  anything 
but  good  from  science ;  like  religion,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
most  careful  and  reverent  study  of  the  expression  of  the  divine  in 
nature. 

Now,  finally,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  educator  who  seeks  to 
employ  both  science  and  art  in  the  daily  instruction  of  the  young? 
Shall  these  branches  go  their  own  way,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
as  they  have  principally  done  in  past  years,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
given  free  course  at  all?  It  may  be  pardonable  to  say  here  dogmatic- 
ally, that  whatever  else  has  come  to  stay  in  education,  the  perma- 
nency of  science  is  reasonably  well  assured.  This  **Cinderella  so  long 
hidden  in  the  chimney  corner  while  her  proud  sisters  displayed  their 
tinsel  in  everybody's  eyes"  will  not  easily  be  released,  now  that  she  is 
at  last  revealed.  In  her  effort  to  always  be  exact,  to  be  definite,  to 
show  the  perfect  form  and  stature  of  things,  to  decipher  parts  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  to  see  the  adaptation  of  structure  to 
function — in  the  effort  to  show  these  things,  science  must  ever  have 
art,  so-called  in  our  popular  language,  in  the  forms  of  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  painting  as  her  willing  handmaid.  Art  is  here  purely  imita- 
tive, representative,  and  as  a  means  of  exact  graphic  expression  may 
be  of  the  most  valued  assistance  to  science  which   it  should  always 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works,  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  Vol.  I.  pp.  414-415. 
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count  a  privilege  to  serve.  Art  is  by  no  means  debased,  but  instead 
most  signally  distinguished  when  it  is  thus  made  the  bearer  of  mes- 
sages of  truth  to  humanity;  its  proud  name  will  not  suffer  dishonor, 
nor  will  it  lose  its  aesthetic  character  by  such  service. 

But  art  instruction  in  our  schools  need  not,  must  not  stop  here. 
While  it  may  indeed  most  profitably  imitate  nature  in  all  her  details, 
it  may  also  interpret  her  by  ignoring  these  very  details  and  presenting 
her  in  her  essential  attributes.  Details  often  cloud  the  sight  for 
loftier  visions,  and  interpretative  art  must  sweep  them  away  so  that 
the  glorious  forms  of  truth  may  stand  revealed.  Nor  is  this  too  high 
or  too  broad  an  aim  for  our  schools,  nor  yet  impossible  or  impractic- 
able when  the  basis  for  interpretation  is  laid  in  a  deep,  thorough 
knowledge  of  science  in  its  broadest  meaning.  But  without  this  first 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  nature,  interpretative  art  will  interpret 
nothing  but  individual  fancy,  which  may  or  may  not  (we  fear  the  lat- 
ter) embody  truth   in  universal  form. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  school  must  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  creative  activity  of  the  young,  not 
at  the  beginning,  but  before  the  end  of  their  school  days,  when  the 
pupil  has  felt  the  pulse  of  nature  and  knows  her  conditions,  her  plans, 
and  purposes,  and  when  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  have 
throbbed  in  his  breast  and  brain.  There  can  be  no  creation  worthy 
of  the  name  until  these  conditions  are  in  a  measure  realized;  but  when 
they  are,  creative  art  may  becortie  distinctly  social  in  its  aims  rather 
than  personal,  for  then  the  individual,  comprehending  truth  as  the 
peculiar  fabric  of  his  mind  and  heart  give  him  insight,  may  picture  it 
forth  and  embody  it  in  concrete  form  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
dwell  with  and  who  shall  follow  him. 


DISCUSSION, 


[Reported  by  Miss  Cora  Z.  Parsons.] 

Mr.  Horace  Briggs,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  speaker  on 
the  question  of  cultivating  the  imagination.  In  Japan,  the  children  are  taught 
in  their  earliest  childhood  to  draw  with  the  brush  and  to  see  harmony,  relation, 
and  proportion.  They  are  continually  surrounded  with  beauty  in  art  and  nature. 
Their  museums  are  constantly  used  by  the  children  and  their  gardens  and  flower 
arrangements  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world;  the  latter  is  given  to  the  pupils 
as  a  matter  of  instruction.  The  massing  of  flowers  is  never  seen,  but  two  or  three 
branches  are  arranged  in  a  vase.  In  the  manufacture  of  china  the  designing  is 
done  directly  from  the  flower  and  in  a  great  measure  by  the  children.  Educate 
the  young  people  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty  if  you  would  have  good  taste  in 
America. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clark,  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes,  Boston,  Mass. — What  has  been 
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SO  well  said  here  at  these  meetings  is  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  art  in  general  education.  At  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  this  department  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  general  asso- 
ciation to  recognize  its  importance.  Today  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
work.  We  have  with  us  at  this  convention  both  the  artist  and  the  professor  to 
give  us  their  aid  and  encouragement.  Mr.  Turner  has  presented  in  his  paper 
the  possibilities  of  bringing  the  child  into  closer  relation  with  the  interpretation 
of  nature  by  the  artist,  by  surrounding  him  with  all  that  is  best.  Mr.  O'Shea 
has  so  ably  placed  before  us  the  balance  between  art  and  science.  We  need  the 
union  of  the  two.  Nature  must  be  idealized  by  the  human  mind  and  transferred 
into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  then  it  becomes  art. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 


SFXRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  8.  1896. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  in  Prospect 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  by  Professor  Joseph  Mischka,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who,  after 
extending  a  cordial  welc9me  to  all,  introduced  the  President  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, C.  H.  Congdon,  Supervisor  of  Music,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

After  brief  remarks  and  some  important  announcements,  the  President  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  the  programme  by  introducing  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President 
of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  Natural 
Methods  in  Teaching  Music  to  Children." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hall's  address.  Miss  Florence  Marsh,  Detroit,  Mich., 
made  some  remarks  on  the  same  topic,  relating  experience  with  children  in  first 
year's  work. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Hall  was  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Howard,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  paper  on  "  How  Good  Music  Makes  Good  Citizens,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Frank  Damrosch,  New  York  City,  and  discussed  by  Miss  Sara  L.  Dunning,  New 
York  City. 

Professor  Joseph  Mischka,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on.  "  Our  Experi- 
ence in  introducing  Music  as  a  study  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Bach,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  presented  a  short  response. 

"Music  in  Education"  was  the  next  paper,  read  by  Mrs.  Emma  Thomas, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  President  named  a  Committee  on  Nominations  as  follows: 

Miss  Sara  L.  Dunning,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  O.  £.  McFadon,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Weeks,  Ottawa,  III. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  question  box  be  provided  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  practical  questions,  said  questions  to  be  answered  at  the  round  table 
session. 

A  motion  carried,  also,  to  change  the  hour  for  convening  to  2:30  p.  m. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


SECOND   SESSION.— Thursday,  July  9,  1896. 

ROUND  TABLE. 

Meeting  opened  at  2:30  p.  m.,  with  President  C.  H.  Congdon  in  the  chair. 

A  motion  prevailed  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Hall's  paper. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Glover,  Akron,  Ohio,  who  said  that 
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music-reading  should  begin  at  once  in  the  young  child's  education;  that  both 
rote  and  note  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  as  shown  by  the  large  number  participating 
in  the  discussions.  Dr.  Schauffler,  New  York;  P.  C.  Hayden,  Quincy,  111.;  H. 
E.  Holt,  Boston,  Mass.;  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. ;  Miss  Sara  L.  Dunning,  New  York,  and  many  others  spoke  upon  the 
question. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  lengthy  discussion,  the  questions  from  the  question 
box  were  assigned  to  individuals  for  personal  answers  and  also  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 


THIRD  SESSION.— Friday  Afternoon,  July  io,  1896. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Congdon  at  3  p.  m. 

Address  by  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Normal  School,  on  "  The  Psychology 
of  Music." 

A  brief  discussion  followed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lyman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Samuel  W.  Cole,  Boston,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Thinking 
Sounds  Directly  and  Indirectly." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Crane,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  O.  E.  McFadon,  Minneapolis,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Development 
of  Music  Theory  Through  Practice,"  with  an  illustrative  class. 

Professor  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  furnished  a  "  Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Children's  Songs,"  and  illustrated  his  paper  by  having  certain  songs  ren- 
dered by  a  quartet  of  mixed  voices. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  presented 
his  ideas  on  children's  songs  and  made  a  request  to  have  collections  of  classified 
songs  for  children  sent  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Weeks,  Ottawa,  III.,  Review  Critic^  made  some  excellent  suggestions 
in  his  review  of  the  entire  programme. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report: 

For  President — Mr.  F.  E.  Howard,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
For  Vice  President — Miss  Julia  E.  Crane,  Potsdam,  N.  V. 
For  Secretary— "SU.  C.  W.  Weeks,  Ottawa,  111. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  above  named  persons  unanimously  elected 
officers  for  iSgC-'gy. 

The  session  then  adjourned  sine  di^ 

Linn  Marie  Havvn,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


NATURAL  METHODS  IN   TEACHING  MUSIC  TO 

CHILDREN. 


BY    F.   E.    HOWARD,   SUPERVISOR    OF    MUSIC,    BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

I  imagine  the  discussion  about  songs  or  note  singing  for  primary 
classes  will  cease  when  note  singing  is  made  interesting;  when,  for 
instance,  the  symbols  of  music  language  have  been  as  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  are  presented  with  the  same  understanding  and  skill  as  are 
the  symbols  of  spoken  language.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  dull 
or  difficult  in  first  steps  in  note  reading.  In  fact,  primary  classes 
can  be  led  to  feel  as  great  interest  in  singing  by  note  as  attaches  to 
the  constant  repetition  of  songs,  especially  the  stupid  ones,  and  there 
are  some  stupid  songs.  Songs  are  the  literature  of  music ;  they  are 
music  stories;  they  have  a  place,  and  the  most  important  one  in  child 
education,  but  it  is  not  through  their  use  that  children  acquire  the 
power  to  think  and  translate  into  song  the  symbols  of  music  language. 
We  must  teach  notes,  and  teach  them  as  sentences;  words,  letters, 
speech  sounds,  etc.,  are  taught  in  language.  When  teachers  will  spend 
the  time  they  now  give  to  learning  how  to  present  the  subject,  to  the 
study  of  music  itself;  when  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  music 
is  as  familiar  to  them  and  as  well  classified  in  their  minds  as  that 
which  they  have  to  handle  in  English,  numbers,  etc.,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  undesirability  of  note  singing  for  little  children.  Rote 
songs  will  retain  their  place ;  but  it  will  be  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  the  story,  in  the  teaching  of  history,  science,  and  morals. 

Action  songs  are  to  be  commended  so  long  as  the  action  part  does 
not  destroy  the  musical  effect.  Of  course  we  understand  that  in  all 
discussion  of  song  singing  it  is  implied  that  they  are  sung  in  a  musrcal 
manner;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  existing  conditions,  are 
they?  Of  what  sort  of  value  upon  the  child's  development  are  beauti- 
ful words,  set  to  equally  beautiful  music,  and  illustrated  or  not  with 
appropriate  action,  if  sung  as  badly  as  we  have  all  heard  them  sung? 
Possibly  under  our  own  supervision.  I  recollect  going  into  a  room  a 
short  time  since  where  the  teacher,  a  good  one,  a  motherly  soul,  who 
is  always  anxious  that  her  children  should  be  happy,  asked  her  class 
in  a  very  pleasant  manner  if  they  would  not  like  to  sing  that  song 
about  the  robin,  and  thereupon  without  further  preliminary  some  child, 
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probably  the  noisiest  and  most  unmusical  one  in  the  room,  set  up  a 
shout,  and  they  sang — for  it  must  have  been  singing — what  else  could 
it  have  been?  —  all  about  the  little  robin  redbreast,  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  caroling  forth  his  notes  of  love  and  joy  to  the  fine  weather  and 
to  his  mate;  and  all  this  with  a  howl  like  unto  the  braying  of  donkeys. 
Now,  what  is  the  aesthetic  and  moral  value  of  that  sort  of  thing?  Is 
it  the  joyous  outpouring  of  the  natural  feelings  of  childhood,  as  those 
say  who  believe  that  all  soft  singing,  if  required  of  children,  is  a  wicked 
repression  of  their  natural  instincts.  Very  likely.  We  can  trace  in 
the  growth  of  the  child  the  evolution  of  the  entire  race.  Barbaric 
shouts,  clangs,  beating  of  drums  and  tooting  of  horns  is  as  dear  to 
the  boy  of  to-day,  the  embryo  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  civil- 
ization as  it  was  to  his  far  distant  progenitors.  Children  undoubtedly 
love  noise ;  but  this  phase  of  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the 
child  must  be  taken  at  its  real  significance,  and  should  not,  and  I 
imagine  except  in  music  does  not,  often  blind  us  to  the  value  of  proper 
restraint  in  training  and  education. 

The  singing  in  the  room  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  as  barbaric  as 
a  chant  of  savages,  and  its  influence  was  no  more  refining  than  the 
beating  of  the  tom-toms  at  a  war  dance. 

Music  in  the  schools  is  very  simple,  so  far  as  the  theory  goes.  I 
suppose  that  a  studious  person,  entirely  unacquainted  with  musical 
notation  or  theory,  might  learn  all  that  we  teach  of  either  in  a  public 
school  music  course,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  School  music  must 
be  worked  out  in  practical  ways,  on  the  lines  of  reading  and  of  sing- 
ing. By  singing,  in  this  connection,  I  mean  the  vocal  art,  the  use  of 
the  voice,  with  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  far-reaching  results  to  the  pupils. 

Now,  while  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  educators  are 
beginning  to  think  of  music  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum, and  to  measure  its  worth  and  estimate  its  possibilities  from  their 
standpoint,  there  is  another  class  of  people  who  are  to  have  their 
say:  the  musicians  —  the  organists,  pianists,  choral  conductors,  voice 
teachers,  singers  —  a  class  who  are  very  much  alive,  very  much  in 
earnest,  not  composed  of  those  who  are  good  for  nothing  else  in  the 
world,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  having  in  their  ranks  many  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  broad  culture.  They  have  hitherto 
paid  very  little  attention  to  public  school  music,  but  there  are  many 
signs  of  awakening  interest.  They  are  a  class  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  are  frank  and  outspoken  in  their  criticisms.  In 
fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  there  are  those  in  the  profession  who 
seriously  consider  it  their  mission  to  criticise;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
school  music  must  meet  the  interested  criticism  of  the  professional 
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musician  and  the  musical  cultured.  It  must  disarm  it  if  hostile.  It 
must  win  the  approval  of  this  class,  and  I  think  it  can  do  it  when  the 
methods  employed  in  school  music  are  consistent  with  and  parallel  to 
those  used  in  teaching  music  generally.  And  when  the  results  in  the  use 
of  the  voice  and  in  singing  are  consonant  with  the  highest  vocal  stand- 
ard, within  its  scope,  in  theory,  knowledge  of  musicial  literature,  and 
care  and  training  of  the  voice,  school  music  must  eventually  be  judged 
by  musical  standards.  Pardon  this  apparent  digression,  but  it  permits 
me  to  come  to  the  point  at  which  I  have  been  aiming  from  the  start, 
which  is  that  only  through  excellence  in  art  is  musical  culture  promoted 
in  the  school  and  the  community.  The  best  musical  literature  may 
be  most  exasperating  in  its  effect  if  rendered  in  a  ruthless  manner. 
In  a  word,  school  music  is  not  to  be  made  satisfactory  alone  by  nicety 
of  method  or  wise  choice  of  literature,  though  both  are  of  course 
absolutely  essential;  but  it  must  be  satisfactory  in. the  results  it  pro- 
duces in  the  power  to  read  music,  and  in  the  results  it  shows  in  the 
care  and  training  of  children's  voices.  We  deal  with  the  voice  at  a. 
time  when  it  is  physically  immature  and  delicate,  and  it  must  be  man- 
aged in  all  school  singing  in  the  light  of  physiological  laws,  and  not 
by  whim  or  a  chance. 

It  will  purify  the  child's  nature  and  beautify  his  life  if  the  music 
which  he  hears  day  by  day,  or  in  which  he  takes  part,  is  beautiful  in 
tone  and  general  effect.  What  awakening  of  the  soul,  except  to  dis- 
cord, can  be  expected  of  harsh,  noisy  rendition  of  even  excellent 
music?  What  except  lasting  harm  to  both  individual  tastes  and  natural 
powers  can  be  expected  from  misuse  and  forcing  of  children's  voices 
for  the  whole  period  of  their  school  life?  It  is  the  way  in  which  music 
is  taught  that  makes  it  a  holy  beneficent  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
children,  or  the  contrary.  Let  low  ideals  of  music  performance 
become  fixed  in  school  life,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  will 
remain  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  high  ideals  of  beauty  of 
tone,  of  shading,  expression,  of  musical  excellence  generally  become 
fixed  during  this  period,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  future  appreciation 
of  good  music  which  can  never  be  shaken. 
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HOW  GOOD  MUSIC  MAKES  GOOD  CITIZENS. 


BY    FRANK    DAMROSCH,   NEW    YORK    CITY. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance,  a  long  step  from  good  music  to  good 
citizenship,  but  I  shall  try  to  show,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  them,  and  that  the  former  can  exert  a  very  strong 
influence  upon  the  latter. 

To  do  this,  let  us  first  establish  what  we  understand  by  a  good  citi- 
zen. Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  definition:  **One  who  obeys  the 
laws  of  his  country,  casts  his  vote  at  the  polls,  and  attends  the  pri- 
maries?*' 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  vast  improvement  on  present  conditions  if 
every  one  fulfilled  these  duties,  but,  as  this  is  an  ideal  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  reach  as  a  nation,  we  might  as  well  set  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  the  individual  citizen  and  say:  **A  good  citizen  is  he  who  tries 
to  develop  his  own  natural  faculties  to  the  highest  extent,  both  for  his 
material  and  spiritual  betterment  and,  in  so  doing,  raises  the  moral 
standing  of  society  or  state  in  which  he  lives." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  republic,  the  latter  definition  is  the  bet- 
ter one ;  for,  what  profits  it  that  the  citizen  obeys  the  laws,  if  the 
laws  themselves  are  bad.  Is  it  not  far  more  important  that  the  peo- 
ple who  indirectly  make  the  laws  be  trained  to  higher  perceptions  of 
morality,  right,  and  justice?  Were  each  individual  to  strive  to 
attain  the  best  that  is  within  him  and  then  to  devote  this  best,  in 
union  with  his  fellows,  to  the  benefit  of  the  political  whole — his  town, 
his  state,  his  country  —  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  we  would  then  have 
an  ideal  social  and  political  condition  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way. 

We  look  to  education  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things  by  the 
careful  development  and  thorough  training  of  the  young.  That  the 
state  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  work  is  evidenced  by  the  lib- 
eral expenditures  for  public  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  etc.,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  desired  results  have  been  obtained. 

Does  any  one  claim  that  our  voters,  today,  are  more  enlightened, 
more  honest,  more  incorruptible,  than  those  of  a  century  ago?  Are 
our  legislators  more  capable,  more  disinterested?  Is  the  public  stand- 
ard of  morality  higher?  Is  there  a  truer  spirit  of  patriotism  now 
than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Washington?  Even  if  we  claim  to  be 
as  good  as  we  ever  were,  can  we  show  any  improvement  as  men,  as 
citizens?     Alas,  I  fear  we  cannot!     Our  country  has  developed;  our 
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material  existence  has,  perhaps,  improved;  but  our  moral  progress 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  material.  Why,  then,  is  this  the  case 
when  so  much  attention  is  given  to  education  by  the  state?  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  it  does  not  provide  the  right  kind 
of  education. 

This  is  a  dangerous  statement  to  make  before  an  assemblage  of 
the  foremost  educators  in  this  country,  especially  by  one  who  can  lay 
but  little  claim  to  reputation  as  a  pedagogue,  but  I  will  qualify  this 
statement  at  once  by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
fault  of  the  educators  who,  as  a  class,  have  much  broader  views  and 
higher  standards  than  they  are  permitted  to  put  into  practice ;  but 
rather  of  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  of  the  people  themselves 
who  know  not  what  is  good  for  them. 

The  average  citizen  sends  his  children  to  school  to  secure 
knowledge  that  will  help  to  make  them  breadwinners.  He  wants 
them  to  learn  things  that  are  practical  for  use  in  the  store,  the  work- 
shop and  the  counting  house.  The  result  is  that  our  public  schools 
reflect  to  a  great  extent  this  tendency.  They  endeavor  to  teach  our 
children  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  greatest  possible  amount  and 
variety  of  knowledge  and,  so  far  as  mental  training  goes,  I  do  not 
think  any  country  in  the  world  can  show  as  good  results  as  are 
obtained  in  our  schools. 

But  we  all  know  that  true  education  should  not  be  one-sided.  Let 
us  assume  that  we  may  divide  the  development  of  the  human  being  into 
three  main  divisions,  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  psychic.  Of 
these  three,  the  second  is  really  the  only  one  which  receives  system- 
atic attention. 

Physical  development  has  hitherto  been  neglected  and  its  value  as 
a  factor  in  education  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  While 
our  population  was  chiefly  rural,  the  need  of  physical  culture  did  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent,  for  the  country  boy  gets  all  the  bodily  exer- 
cise he  requires;  but  now  that  the  population  is  growing  to  be  more 
urban  in  character,  physical  culture  as  an  integral  part  of  public  edu- 
cation is  seen  to  be  a  necessity. 

But  when  we  have  developed  the  bod)'^  and  trained  the  mind,  is 
there  not  something  left  at  least  as  important  as  either  of  them,  which 
demands  the  attention  of  the  educator?  Is  the  soul  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  like  a  weed,  while  its  sisters,  body  and  mind,  are  carefully 
nursed,  pruned  and  grafted. 

You  may  say,  that  part  of  education  belongs  to  the  home  and 
church.  As  for  the  latter,  it  might  do  much,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does 
not  reach  those  who  need  it  most  and  besides,  its  influence  is  apt  to 
be  spasmodic,  not  a  constant  one.     It  creates  a  sort  of  Sunday  moral- 
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ity,  which  often  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  weekday.  I  do 
not  say  this  as  a  reflection  against  any  church,  but  merely  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  satisfactory  results  by  any  methods  which 
are  applied  at  rare  intervals,  such  as  a  Sunday-school  lesson  once  a 
week. 

But  let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  ethics  can  be  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  either  by  church  or  home,  there  is  still  another 
phase  of  soul  life  which  rarely  receives  attention  anywhere,  except 
in  the  homes  of  the  most  cultured  people,  and  which  is  really  the 
source  of  all  those  manifestations  by  which  man  shows  his  divine 
origin,  and  by  which  he  lifts  himself  above  the  dreary  levels  of  every- 
day life.  I  mean  the  faculty  which  is  sometimes  called  imagination, 
but  in  its  higher  form  is  true  spirituality. 

Man's  experience  since  the  beginning  has  been  that  the  so-called 
realities  of  life  are  mere  temporary  sensations,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
but  always  fleeting.  They  are  present  one  moment,  gone  the  next, 
and  would  disappear  without  trace  were  not  man  able  to  give  them  the 
wings  of  his  imagination  with  which  they  hover  around  him  to  be 
ready  at  his  call.  They  are  the  ghosts  of  his  experiences,  dressed  in 
many-colored,  mist-like  garments,  ever  dancing  around  him  in  kaleid- 
oscopic changes,  recalling  the  past,  foreshadowing  the  future;  always 
pointing  to  something  ahead,  something  beyond  his  present  vision. 

It  is  in  company  with  these  light  winged  spirits  that  he  may  find 
his  greatest  comfort  and  truest  pleasure. 

He  who  clownishly  avoids  them  and  prefers  to  grovel  on  the  earth, 
satisfied  with  existence  as  a  mere  animal,  can  get  but  small  knowledge 
of  true  life.  But  if  he  learns  how  to  create  a  new  world  of  his  own  by 
the  power  of  his  imagination,  he  will  surely  be  led  onward  and  upward 
to  higher  things,  unless,  indeed,  his  fancy  is  dominated  by  low 
thoughts  and  base  emotions. 

The  question  is,  then,  how  and  to  what  extent  should  the  imagina- 
tion be  stimulated ;  which  are  the  right  spirits  leading  upward,  which 
those  that  lead  astray. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  we  meet  with  a  curious  fact. 
The  imagination  tries  to  conceive  ideals  of  beauty,  strength,  virtue, 
nobility,  happiness,  etc.  The  more  definitely  these  ideals  are  con- 
ceived the  lower  is  the  plane  of  the  ideal,  for  the  nearer  the  ideal 
approaches  the  real,  the  less  ideal  does  it  become.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  expression  of  the  ideal.  If  we  grant  that  art  is  the  language  of 
the  ideal,  the  medium  through  which  it  seeks  expression,  then  will 
that  art  be  the  highest  and  the  most  elevating  in  its  influence  which 
expresses  the  ideal  in  terms  least  definite  and  limiting. 

Thus,  painting  and  sculpture  express  themselves  in  form  and  color. 
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They  reproduce  natural  objects,  idealized  it  is  true,  by  the  artist,  but 
the  mind  of  those  who  see  art  works  of  this  kind  is  impressed  chiefly 
by  the  color  and  form  characteristics.  It  is  only  a  highly  cultivated 
nature  that  can  follow  the  artist  beyond  this  point  into  the  realms  of 
his  ideal,  and  even  then  it  will  often  be  limited  by  the  limitations  of 
the  artist,  the  subject  and  the  material  of  expression. 

A  step  higher  stands  the  poet.  He  uses  words  to  express  his 
ideal  and  words  have  a  limited  meaning;  but  so  skillfully  does  he 
combine  them,  so  musically  do  they  rhyme  and  chime,  that  the  mind 
soars  beyond  their  original  meaning  and  gladly  leaves  reality  to  dream 
in  the  cloudland  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

But  what  are  all  these  arts  as  compared  with  music?  It  does  not 
speak  through  the  medium  of  material  objects,  it  does  not  require 
words.  It  is,  itself,  the  soul's  language.  Its  meaning  is  infinite, 
unlimited.  It  is,  itself,  beautiful  and  it  leads  the  soul  to  beauty.  It  is 
truthful  and  it  leads  to  truth.  It,  too,  has  form  and  color,  but  they 
are  its  own,  not  borrowed  from  aught  else  in  nature.  It,  too,  has 
rhythni  and  rhyme,  but  not  that  of  the  mere  spoken  word,  but  that 
expressed  by  a  s6und  of  beauty,  the  musical  tone. 

Music  is  the  art  which  not  only  forms  the  best  language  for  the 
expression  of  the  ideal,  but  also  that  which  most  readily  turns  the 
mind  to  seek  for  higher  ideals.  Just  because  it  does  not  describe 
them  in  so  many  words  or  give  them  such  and  such  form,  does  it  lend 
itself  most  appropriately  as  the  best  art  medium  for  all  people,  rich 
and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  for  of  what  poor  stuff  would  be 
most  of  the  ideals  which  men  could  describe  or  name,  limited  as  they 
would  be  by  the  narrowness  of  each  individual  mind.  Music  lifts  men 
unconsciously  to  planes  of  thought  and  emotion  far  above  those  of 
which  they  are  ordinarily  capable. 

Good  music,  somehow,  seems  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  man. 
It  makes  him  feel,  better  than  anything  else  can,  that  he  is  something 
more  than  a  vitalized  lump  of  clay,  for  in  music  his  higher  spiritual 
entity  seeks  and  finds  communion  with  that  of  his  fellow  beings  and 
with  its  original  source. 

In  order,  however,  that  good  music  may  act  most  directly  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  its  nature  become  familiar  through  use 
and  practice.  The  person  who  hears  a  beautiful  musical  composition 
may  enjoy  it  and  be  impressed  by  it,  even  if  he  knows  nothit»g  of  the 
art;  but  he  who  is  able  to  sing  or  play  some  instrument  c^n  enter 
much  deeper  into  its  beauties  and  will  carry  away  a  more  lasting 
impression. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  and  undesirable  that  every  one  should 
learn  to  play  piano  or  violin  or  other  instrument,  for  all  these  require 
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special  aptitude  and  talent.  But  it  is  possible  and  most  desirable  that 
everyone  should  learn  to  use  his  voice  and  to  train  his  ear.  All  peo- 
ple can  learn  to  sing.  All  people  should  learn  to  sing.  Teach  the 
little  child  and  the  grown-up  man  can  sing  —  the  woman  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Once  bring  music  into  every  home  and  you  have  given  it  an 
angel  of  beauty  that  will  brighten  the  lives  of  all  that  dwell  therein. 
IVhen  music  becomes  an  habitual  occupation  of  the  leisure  hour  it 
has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  character.  Not  that  I  believe  a  thief 
or  other  kind  of  rascal  can  be  converted  into  an  honest  man  by  listen- 
ing to  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  such  a 
man  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  good  music  he  would 
have  grown  up  a  better  man  in  every  way. 

The  great  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  is  that  we  have 
looked  upon  music  merely  as  a  pastime,  an  accomplishment.  As  such 
it  is  only  an  ear  tickler,  a  sensual  pleasure,  going  in  at  one  ear,  out  at 
the  other,  without  any  influence  upon  mind  or  character. 

Were  this  all  we  could  expect  of  music,  it  would  have  no  place 
whatever  in  popular  education.  But  good  music  can  be  and  should 
be  the  greatest  spiritual  influence  upon  human  character.  It  elevates, 
it  ameliorates,  it  softens,  it  inspires,  it  encourages,  it  comforts,  it 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  angels  and  tells  of  heavenly  things.  Good 
music  is  never  degenerating,  it  never  suggests  low  and  vulgar 
thoughts,  but  it  is  continually  lifting  men  away  from  the  low  and 
worldly  to  purer  and  nobler  thoughts  and  aims. 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  such  an  influence  in  the  education  of  our 
children?  Should  we  not  rather  welcome  this  graceful  muse  and  bid 
her  stay  in  company  with  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  so  that  their 
united  arts  may  help  to  produce  the  perfect  man? 

Music  should  have  a  place  in  every  school  for  rich  and  poor  alike; 
not  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  teaching  the  children  to  shout  songs 
by  rote;  but  by  teaching  them  to  sing  from  notes  in  order  that  in 
after  life  the  treasures  of  music  may  be  available  to  them  just  as,  by 
learning  to  read  books,  the  treasures  of  literature  have  been  made 
their  own. 

Let  music  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  spelling,  reading  and 
arithmetic.  The  regular  class  teacher  can  do  as  good  work  with  the 
rudiments  of  musical  instruction  as  she  can  with  other  subjects,  if  she 
is  made  familiar  with  the  simple  pedagogical  principles  which  underlie 
the  best, methods  of  sight  singing. 

The  science  of  sight  singing  has  made  vast  progress  within  the  last 

fifteen  years,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  not  to  the  musician,  but  to 

the  pedagogue,  the  teacher  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  in  other  words, 

the  student  of  the  child's  mind,  for  that  is  what  a  true  teacher  must 
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be.  As  a  musician,  I  offer  my  sincere  homage  to  the  educator  for 
showing  us  the  path  by  which  music  which  in  its  higher  forms  has 
been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  talented  or  the  rich,  can  be  popu- 
larized and  brought  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  As  a  teacher  I 
rejoice  and  take  pride  and  courage  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  are 
devoting  their  best  efforts  to  the  development  of  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood,  thus  contributing  more  to  the  lasting  glory 
and  prosperity  of  their  beloved  country  than  can  ever  be  achieved  by 
the  greatest  warrior  or  statesman. 

To  introduce  music  properly  into  the  public  schools,  very  little 
preparation  is  necessary  and  comparatively  little  additional  expense 
need  be  incurred. 

With  one  supervisor  of  music  who  is  a  competent  teacher  and 
musician,  to  every  ten  large  schools  to  instruct  the  regular  class  teach- 
ers and,  by  weekly  visits  to  each  class-room,  to  supervise  their  work, 
the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  Such  an  arrangement  insures  uni- 
formity of  method — a  very  important  requisite  to  success — and  causes 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  effort.  Ten  minutes  a  day  or,  in  the  higher 
grades,  fifty  minutes  a  week  in  any  division  convenient  to  the  teacher, 
will,  in  the  usual  school  period  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  pro 
duce  such  results  as  to  surprise  even  the  most  sanguine. 

In  high  schools  and  colleges  the  study  of  music  should  by  no 
means  cease.  The  rudimentary  steps  having  been  accomplished  and 
the  drudgery  (or  what  would  be  drudgery  if  begun  in  later  years,  but 
is  none  to  the  young  child)  left  behind,  the  young  men  and  women 
should  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  harmony  and  musical 
form.  They  should  learn  to  analyze  a  musical  composition,  to  find 
its  themes,  understand  their  development,  variation,  the  wonderful 
interweaving  with  each  other,  and  thus  to  enter  into  its  deeper  mean- 
ing and  to  learn  to  see  the  greater  beauties  which  lie  hidden  to  the 
ear  of  the  uninitiated.  All  this  requires  no  special  gifts,  but  may  be 
grasped  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence.  This  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  not  only  in  many  schools  in  which  proper  methods  have 
been  applied,  but  by  my  own  experience  with  the  people's  singing 
classes  of  New  York,  in  which  my  assistants  and  myself  have  taught 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women,  many  of  them  with  but  little 
education  of  any  kind,  to  sing  at  sight  four,  six,  and  eight  part 
choruses,  cantatas  and  oratorios,  and  to  recognize  and  name  their 
principal  harmonies,  without  having  required  any  applicant  for  mem- 
bership to  submit  to  any  test  whatsoever,  either  as  to  voice,  musical 
knowledge  or  talent. 

Provided  with  the  power  to  read  music,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer, 
the   mechanic,   yes,    the  day   laborer  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  a 
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Beethoven  symphony,  an  oratorio  by  Bach  or  Handel,  a  mass  by 
Palestrina,  or  an  opera  by  Mozart  or  Wagner,  a  meaning,  deeper, 
truer  and  more  beautiful  than  could  be  obtained  by  one  who  listens 
only  with  the  outer  ear. 

He  will  be  inspired  by  communion  with  these  great  masters  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  intercourse  with  them.  He  will  learn  that 
there  is  a  higher  self  living  within  him  which,  be  his  lot  on  earth  ever 
so  hard  and  full  of  trouble,  will  be  able  to  dwell  in  realms  of  serenity 
and  peace. 

His  thoughts  will  become  purer  and  higher,  his  aims  nobler  and 
loftier,  his  deeds  worthier  and  better,  and,  thus,  good  music  will  have 
made  of  him  a  good  citizen. 


DISCUSSION, 


Miss  Sara  L.  Dunning,  New  York  City. — For  many  years  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  if  Mr.  Damrosch  "says  it's  so,  it's  so  if  it  is  n't  so,"  and  when  I  read 
the  exhaustive  and  convincing  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  I  did  not 
alter  my  opinion. 

Almost  any  company  I  am  sure  would  agree  with  him.  Certainly  a  company 
of  people  especially  interested  in  the  line  of  work  represented  here  will  cordially 
assent  when  I  say  that  logically  and  forcefully  he  has  proven  that  *'good  music 
does  make  good  citizens,"  so  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Consideration  of  the  paper  has,  however,  brought  to  my  mind  two  questions 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

(i)  Is  poor  music  to  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances?  (2)  Is  bad  teach- 
ing of  good  music  an  aid  to  good  citizenship? 

This  week,  this  very  day  and  hour,  as  so  many  thousands  of  us  are  assembled 
in  convention  in  this  beautiful  city  of  homes,  another  convention  much  larger  is 
assembled  at  our  national  capital  from  the  homes  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South.  There  rich  and  poor  come  together  on  a  perfectly  even 
footing;  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  capitalist,  who  have  had  the  refining,  edu- 
cating influences  of  the  best  in  art  and  most  beautiful  in  nature,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New,  sit  side  by  side  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  prairie 
farmer  or  the  mountain  miner,  who  are  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  away  from  their  quiet  homes.  One  of  the  great  features  of  this  grand 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  is  the  singing.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in 
the  religion  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  decry  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished  through  "Gospel  Songs" 
and  the  senseless  jingles  in  most  Sunday  school  singing  books. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  education  is  character-building,  and  if  this  has  been  at 
all  aided  by  these  songs  let  us  be  thankful. 

But  I  suspect  in  most  cases  the  uplifting  has  been  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
because  of,  such  atrocious  words  and  music  as  characterize  many,  if  not  most  of 
these  songs. 
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Then  there  are  the  so-called  '  popular  songs  "  of  the  day.  One  of  them  'will 
rise  like  a  mushroom  in  a  night.  It  is  sung  in  theaters,  ground  out  by  hand 
organs,  whistled  by  bootblacks;  but  can  we  say  the  drawing  rooms  never  echo  it? 

Everybody  knows  ifis  trash — trashy  wordfe  and  trashy  music;  yet  thousands 
are  singing  the  song  popular  for  the  moment  and  seemingly  getting  much 
pleasure  from  it.     Are  they  better  or  worse  for  these  songs? 

Many  people  of  mind  and  heart  and  conscience,  too,  tolerate  and  perpetuate 
the  religious  songs  almost  equally  faulty  as  to  music  and  poetry.  Are  they 
better  or  worse  for  these  songs? 

We  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  second  question,  viz. :  Is  bad  teaching 
of  good  music  an  aid  to  good  citizenship? 

I  have  in  mind  two  school  commencements  held  within  a  few  days,  and 
within  a  number  of  miles  from  New  York  City  that  could  be  expressed  by  one 
figure.  One  is  a  large  private  institution  which  has  a  wide  reputation  for  most 
excellent  work  in  most  branches  of  education. 

The  music  has  been  for  several  years  in  charge  of  one  of  the  finest  organists 
of  New  York,  a  thorough  master  of  his  instrument  and  of  the  theory  of  music, 
but  having  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  knowledge  of  methods  of  imparting  this  to 
others.  Three  selections  were  rendered  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
voices  that  had  been  in  training  one  hour  per  week  since  last  January,  with  two 
or  three  hours  extra  per  week  of  late.  Each  of  the  four  parts  bad  been  ham- 
mered into  the  heads  of  the  number  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  while  some 
of  the  others  frantically  caught  up  their  histories,  studied  their  Latin  verbs  or 
pinned  the  drcBs  of  the  one  before  them  to  the  round  of  the  chair.  However, 
after  nearly  six  months  practice  on  these  three  pieces  they  were  so  well  rendered 
that  an  educator  (?) — if  you  could  see  my  notes  you  might  observe  an  interroga- 
tion point  after  that  word — said  **  I  don't  care  how  they  learned  it;  when  they 
can  sing  like  that  I  am  satisfied." 

The  work  of  this  man  was  better  than  no  work  in  music,  perhaps,  for  the 
final  results  were  good;  but  is  it  not  pitiful  that  these  results  should  be  reached 
at  such  a  cost?  He  runs  an  imminent  risk  of  crushing  out  all  respect  for  the 
study  of  music  from  the  minds  of  the  pupils  at  that  critical  age. 

The  music  of  the  other  commencement  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  person- 
ally, and  was  told  by  the  conductor  in  charge  that  one  of  the  selections  that  had 
been  so  delightfully  rendered  had  never  been  seen  by  the  pupils  until  the  week 
before,  and  they  had  had  but  two  rehearsals  of  it.  He  added,  "  I  am  going  to 
give  a  selection  at  another  of  my  schools  three  days  from  now  and  they  have 
never  yet  seen  the  music.     It  will  not  be  sent  them  until  tomorrow." 

In  this  second  case  the  pupils  have  not  only  learned  the  numbers  given,  but 
they  have  gained  the  ability  to  help  themselves  from  the  stores  of  all  past  musi- 
cal literature  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  future  as  it  shall  be  opened  to  them.  Who 
can  estimate  the  value  of  such  work  as  this  on  the  mind  and  heart  and  lives  of 
the  rising  generation? 

People  like  to  do  what  they  can  do  well,  and  as  these  young  people  go  out 
into  life  they  are  not  going  to  stop  singing,  but  are  going  to  inspire  others  who 
perhaps  have  not  had  their  advantages  to  join  them  in  song,  and  thus  all  rise 
together  to  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  INTRODUCING  MUSIC  AS  A 
STUDY  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JOSEPH  MISCHKA,   SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

In  extending  his  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
this  assemblage  I  felt  that  the  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee  did 
not  expect  me  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of  enlightenment  or  advice, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  recent  accessions  to  the 
ranks  of  school  music  educators,  and  that  I  could  not  as  yet  have 
brought  about  any  methods  or  results  which  I  could  offer  as  a  pattern 
or  a  guide.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  give  you  **Our  experience  in 
introducing  music  as  a  study  in  our  public  schools,*'  relating  it  with- 
out comment,  and  without  a  claim  that  our  mode  of  procedure  should 
serve  as  a  model,  hoping  that  the  discussion  will  bring  out  the  points 
to  be  approved  or  condemned.  I  will  begin  by  describing  the  condi- 
tion in  which  music  as  a  study  in  the  schools  existed  prior  to  1894. 
For  nearly  forty  years  one,  two,  and  more  recently  three,  special 
music  teachers  were  employed  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  time 
permitted,  usually  twice  a  month,  and  give  a  lesson  in  music.  In  the 
earlier  years  our  schoolhouses  wei'e  built  to  include  one  or  more 
assembly  rooms  in  which  several  grades  could  assemble.  Most  of 
these  assembly  rooms  contained  a  piano.  After  gathering  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  school  as  possible,  the  teacher  would  write  the  melody 
of  some  pretty  song  on  the  blackboard.  After  a  desultory  comment 
on  time,  key,  and  intervals,  the  teacher  would  play  the  song  on  the 
piano,  and  then  ask  the  children  to  sing.  If  the  song  pleased  the 
children  they  would  exert  their  natural  abilities  to  learn  it  virtually  by 
rote.  If  they  did  not  like  it  they  would  exasperate  the  teacher  by 
their  impassiveness  or  their  misbehavior,  and  sadly  strain  the  pleasant 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  regular  teacher  unless  she  chose  to  be,  was  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned about  the  music  lesson,  as  she  felt  that  it  was  not  incumbent 
upon  her  to  drill  her  class  in  the  subject,  and  so  nothing  was  done  in 
music  until  at  the  next  visit  by  the  special  teacher. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  teacher  gained  no  knowledge  con- 
ducive to  self-reliance  in  the  solving  of  musical  problems. 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Everett  L.  Baker,  my  predecessor,  be  it  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
teachers,  he  and  his  assistants  produced  results  satisfactory  enough 
to  keep  him  in  position  and  the  system  in  existence  until  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  incapacitated  him  from  further  activity. 
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Time  and  circumstances  favorable  to  a  change  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  present  superintendent  of  education,  cast  about  for  a 
man  and  a  system  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

For  a  man  he  desired  one  with  an  established  musical  reputation, 
and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  community.  He  must  also  be  in 
line  with  the  latest  developments  in  musical  thought,  especially  as  it 
appertained  to  teaching  music  in  the  schools.  That  he  ^chose  me 
instead  of  one  of  the  many  more  capable  men  so  abundant  in  this 
state  and  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  strain  a 
point  if  he  could  make  the  appointment  from  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

In  taking  an  inventory  of  my  qualifications  for  the  position,  I  found 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  I  had  served  in  the  capa- 
city of  organist  and  director  of  choirs,  chorus,  vested  and  quartet, 
director  of  singing  societies,  male,  female,  and  mixed,  teacher  of 
singing  in  the  normal  school  and  teacher  of  piano  and  organ,  I  did  not 
possess  the  kind  of  experience  that  would  enable  me  to  put  into  oper- 
ation the  only  system  by  which  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  could  be  made  productive  of  satisfactory  results. 

This  system,  as  I  was  made  to  understand  it,  is  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  sight  singing  to  the  extent  that  they  know  the  intervals  at 
sight,  to  sound  them  when  they  see  them,  and  to  sing  them  in  the 
rhythms  indicated.  Incidentally,  the  voice  is  to  receive  attention  in 
the  formation  of  good  tone,  if  not  to  the  extent  of  cultivation,  at  least 
to  conservation  of  the  child  voice  during  that  child's  school  life. 

The  experience  I  lacked  was  how  to  accomplish  this  through  the 
medium  of  the  regular  teachers,  most  of  whom  had  no  knowledge  of 
music  whatever,  and  to  do  it  without  the  aid  of  any  musical  instru- 
ment save  the  pitch  pipe. 

In  other  words,  the  subject  of  music  must  be  established  as  a  sub- 
ject as  regular  as  any  other  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  regular 
teacher  must  hear  recitations  in  this  as  regularly  as  in  the  others. 

In  casting  about  for  aid  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  proper  material 
and  the  best  manner  of  presenting  it  was  contained  in  what  is  known 
as  the  normal  music  course,  and  on  being  informed  that  a  summer 
school  existed  where  all  the  special  problems  of  the  method  contained 
in  this  course  are  expounded  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful school  music  teachers  in  the  country,  I  availed  myself  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  school  by  attending  its  sessions  until  I  was 
considered  fit  to  be  graduated. 

Here  I  learned  that  the  essential  difiFerence  between  teaching  the 
perception  of  the  pitch  of  tones  with  and  without  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment is  this:  With  the  aid  of  an  instrument  the  operation  is  largely 
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physical,  while  without  it  is  purely  mental.  On  an  instrument  the 
pitch  of  tone  is  obtained  by  touching  with  the  finger  something  that 
is  perceptible  through  a  bodily  or  material  organization,  cognizable 
to  the  senses,  external. 

The  tone  thus  produced  may  be  reproduced  by  the  voice  by  imita- 
tion without  entailing  any  mental  process  upon  the  singer.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  having  always  relied  upon  instrumental  assistance, 
so  many  singers  are  helpless  without. 

With  the  voice  and  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument  the  pitch  of  a 
tone  is  produced  by  a  mental  process  involving  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  that  tone  to  what  is  called  the  keynote  of  a  certain 
series  of  tones  momentarily  employed,  and  its  relation  to  every  indi- 
vidual tone  of  that  series.  This  definite  knowledge  is  obtained 
through  a  mastery  of  all  the  problems  of  tune.  All  problems  of  tune 
are  solved  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  major  scale  and  its  rela- 
tive minor.  The  major  scale  is  taught  by  imitation,  a  task  easily 
accomplished,  as  the  succession  of  tones  forming  it  seem  to  be  a  very 
part  of  most  children's  natures.  This  scale  as  a  wh.ole  having  been 
made  a  mental  object  is  first  represented  to  the  eye  by  the  picture  of 
a  ladder,  the  steps  of  which  are  named  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  to  show 
the  scale  relation;  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  as  fixed  pitches,  and  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,  for  euphonious  vocalization,  with  the  aid  of  which 
nomenclature  are  taught  all  the  relations  of  every  step  to  every  other 
step.  The  next  representation  to  the  eye  is  by  means  of  the  familiar 
staff  notation,  by  means  of  which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  is  shown  by  the 
position  of  a  note  upon  the  staff,  the  length  of  a  sound  by  the  shape 
of  the  note  and  the  strength  of  a  sound  by  the  position  of  the  note  in 
the  measure.  The  duration  of  sounds  is  taught  by  means  of  time 
names  given  to  regularly  recurring  pulses,  these  pulses  being  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  metronome.  To  a  group  of  two 
pulses  are  given  the  names,  Ta,  ta;  of  three  pulses,  ta,  ta,  te;  of 
four  pulses,  ta,  ta,  to,  te;  of  six  pulses,  ta,  ta,  te,  to,  ta,  te.  Only 
four  time  names  are  used,  ta  and  to,  always  associated  with  emphatic, 
ta  and  te  with  unemphatic  pulses.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  elision 
or  addition  of  consonants  provision  is  made  for  measuring  sounds  of 
more  than  one  pulse  or  of  any  part  of  one  pulse.  Thus  are  solved  all 
problems  of  time. 

While  obtaining  mastery  over  these  problems  of  tune  and  time,  the 
problem  of  expression  is  being  solved  by  attention  to  the  emphasis, 
and  the  sentiments  represented  by  the  words  that  are  being  sung. 
Incidentally  attention  is  also  given  to  the  right  use  of  the  voice,  in 
order  that  the  tone  produced  may  be  as  agreeable  as  possible,  the  pro- 
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cess  employed  at  all  stages  being  first,  to  do  a  thing,  then  name  it, 
and  then  make  a  representation  of  it. 

Right  here,  let  me  say  that  recognizing  the  representation  of  the 
things  in  music  is  more  difficult  than  doing  the  things  themselves. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  children  in  the  first  grade  easily 
learn  songs  by  note  that  youths  and  maidens  in  the  ninth  grade  would 
find  very  difficult  to  sing  by  note.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  describe 
how  this  method  of  teaching  music  in  our  schools  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  what  are  its  results  after  two  years  of  experiment. 

The  first  installment  of  material  consisted  of  a  series  of  charts  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  each  floor  in  each  school  with  one  or  two 
copies  according  to  the  number  of  grade-rooms  on  the  floor,  the  teach- 
ers being  asked  to  arrange  the  music  lessons  at  consecutive  parts  of 
the  day,  and  pass  the  chart  from  room  to  room.  With  each  chart  was 
supplied  a  manual  containing  general  information  about  music  and 
special  information  about  the  special  'problem  of  tune  and  time,  as 
shown  on  each  leaf  of  the  chart.  Each  teacher  was  supplied  with 
a  pitch  pipe,  and  a  pocket  metronome.  At  a  series  of  monthly  grade 
meetings  the  supervisor  of  .music  exemplified  to  the  teachers  of  the 
respective  grades  the  problems  to  be  taught  during  that  month,  the 
regular  teachers  being  pupils  for  the  nonce.  In  addition  to  this 
instruction  the  supervisor,  or  one  of  his  two  assistants,  arranged  to 
visit  every  grade-room  in  every  school  once  in  four  weeks,  in  order  to 
observe  the  regular  teacher's  work,  or  give  a  model  lesson  if  desirable. 
The  entire  nine  grades  were  started  at  the  same  place,  namely,  at  the 
very  beginning,  with  the  expectation  that  with  their  advanced  general 
knowledge  the  higher  grades  would  make  more  rapid  progress  and 
would  the  sooner  arrive  at  the  place  in  the  method  commensurate 
with  their  intelligence.  While  on  the  whole  this  expectation  was 
realized,  there  were  numerous  exceptions  'resulting  from  varying  con- 
ditions. Favored  by  natural  and  acquired  ability,  some  teachers 
advanced  the  lower  grades  beyond  the  point  attained  by  some  teachers 
in  the  higher.  On  an  average  the  primary  grades  had  mastered  all 
the  exercises  and  songs  in  the  keys  in  sharps,  and  the  upper  of  all  the 
keys  at  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

At  this  point  I  take  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  very  great 
interest  the  great  majority  of  the  upwards  to  one  thousand  teachers 
took  in  this  new  way  of  teaching  what  was  to  many  a  new  subject  or 
a  new  method,  and  in  expressing  every  acknowledgment  of  their  good 
work  faithfully  performed. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  came  a  second  installment 
of  material  namely,  copies  of  the  second  series  of  charts  for  the  upper 
grades,  and  copies  of  the  First  Reader  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
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seventh,  and  copies  of  the  Second  Reader  for  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  Also  copies  of  a  collection  of  rote  songs  entitled  **  Child  Life 
in  Song,"  for  the  first,  second  and  third  grades. 

The  series  of  monthly  grade  meetings  for  teachers  were  again  util- 
ized by  the  supervisor  to  exemplify  all  the  new  problems  and  his  visits 
to  the  grade-rooms  continued. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  nearly  all  the  grades  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  read  fairly  well  in  from  two  to  ten  keys  and  get  started 
in  two-part  singing. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  seems  unabated. 
Our  progress  though  slow,  is  sure.  The  fruition  of  the  new  method, 
and  our  faithful  efforts  in  teaching  it  will  not  be  fully  apparent  until 
the  work  has  become  as  thoroughly  graded  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and 
the  regular  teachers  have  become  proficient  in  its  technique.  Naturally 
there  are  several  obstacles  to  the  rapid  realization  of  the  possibilities 
connected  with  the  teaching  'of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The 
greatest  is  the  large  number  of  regular  teachers  who  have  never  had 
any  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject,  or  are  even  conversant  with 
the  subject  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  those  to  whom  nature  denied  the 
special  gifts  of  voice,  apprehension  of  pitch  and  feeling  of  rhythms. 
Of  the  latter  there  is  a  surprisingly  small  percentage.  In  most 
instances  they  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  exchanging  subjects 
with  other  teachers,  naturally  favored  in  music.  The  former  are 
acquiring  proficiency  and  information  as  rapidly  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  they  are  thoroughly 
capable.  At  present  the  city  examination  of  teachers  does  not  include 
music,  but  when  the  subject  is  included  in  the  requirements  of  a  well- 
equipped  teacher  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of 
teaching  it. 

A  lesser  obstacle  is  the  usual  percentage  of  children  to  whom 
music  must  remain  a  sealed  book.  Naturally  devoid  of  those  qualities 
enabling  their  possessors  to  apprehend  the  things  in  music  and  to  do 
them,  these  children  are  not  only  a  hindrance  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  teacher  and  the  class.  In  her  capricious  dispensation  of  gifts, 
nature  frequently  endows  the  least  musically  qualified  with  the  great- 
est willingness  to  learn.  The  complications  caused  by  this  state  of 
affairs  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfactorily  clear  up.  It  is 
hoped  today's  discussion  will  come  to  our  rescue. 

Another  obstacle,  but  one  which  does  not  give  us  serious  concern, 
is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  interesting  the  young  people  of  the 
higher  grades.  I  say  we  are  not  seriously  concerned,  because  time 
will  remove  this  difficulty.     It  exists  now  because  the  present  state  of 
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instruction  does  not  include  suitable  music  for  these  young  people, 
nor  have  they  the  ability  to  sing  it  were  it  given  them  at  this  time. 

When  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  of  1894  are  in  the  ninth  grade 
of  1903,  having  passed  through  all  the  stages  o^  musical  instruction 
incident  to  the  nine  years  of  school  life,  they  will  have  the  ability  to 
sing  and  have  acquired  the  taste  for  the  kind  of  music  for  which  they 
will  entertain  a  sustained  interest. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  the  results  achieved  by  the 
teachers  are  not  always  in  conformity  with  what  might  naturally  be 
expected.  In  many  instances  the  teacher  who  does  not  herself  sing, 
but  who  faithfully  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  special  teacher, 
manages  to  make  her  class  sing  surprisingly  well;  while  the  teacher 
who  is  more  or  less  a  musician,  but  treats  with  a  lofty  disdain  the 
mode  of  procedure  prescribed,  has  only  her  trouble  for  her  pains. 

In  closing,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  bright  voices  and 
latent  musical  ability  of  the  children,  and  the  good  disposition  of  the 
regular  teachers,  warrant  the  prediction  that  at  a  not  very  distant 
time  the  results  from  the  study  of  music  in  the  schools  of  this  city  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  in  the  union. 
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P.  M.  Bach,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — The  success  obtained  by  Mr.  Mischka 
during  his  brief  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  is  certainly  very 
creditable,  showing  that  he  combines  the  proper  zeal  with  true  musical  art. 
The  laudable  support  given  him  by  Superintendent  Emerson  is  also  noteworthy. 

A  most  desirable  feature  referred  to  is  the  institute  work  with  the  regular 
class  teachers,  without  which  there  can  be  no  success.  The  teachers  must  be 
instructed  systematically  and  incessantly  how  to  guide  the  children  in  the  various 
departments  in  learning  to  sing  and  read  intelligently.  In  order  to  insure  the 
greatest  success  and  the  best  results,  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the  supervisor  of 
music  to  meet  the  teachers  oftener  than  once  a  month  for  instruction  and  direc- 
tion. With  the  proper  effort  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  this 
can  be  done  without  over-taxing  the  faithful  class  teachers.  It  is  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple to  compel  the  teachers  to  meet  in  a  body  on  Saturdays.  In  larger  cities  the 
teachers  of  each  department  should  meet  in  sections,  at  specified  places,  after 
school,  sufficient  time  being  given  them  from  their  school  hours  to  enable  them 
to  meet  promptl);.  While  such  an  arrangement  demands  the  supervisor's  time 
and  energies  an  additional  hour  after  school  every  day,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
various  departments   could  thus  be  met  in  sections  once  in  three  weeks. 

Regarding  the  obstacle  that  a  large  number  of  the  regular  class  teachers  have 
not  had  any  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject,  I  would  say  this  matter  rests  with 
the  authorities  and  the  supervisor  of  music.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  a  moral 
right  to  attempt  to  teach  in  the  youngest  classes  unless  she  feels  that  she  can 
teach   rote  songs  and  musical  memory  gems,  as  well  as  literary  memory  gems. 
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This,  however,  means  work  for  the  supervisor  of  music.  From  this  point  forth 
any  good  teacher,  whether  a  singer  or  not,  can  teach  sight-singing  successfully  — 
ii  she  wills  it — since  in  this  work  the  singing  is  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the 
children,  who  take  the  pitch  from  the  pipe  or  forfc,  and  follow  the  teacher's 
pointer  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the  scales  on  the  chart  or  blackboard  from  note 
to  note — from  skip  to  skip — meter  being  a  subsequent  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  notation.  Meter,  however,  is  by  no  means  disregarded,  as  it  forms  a 
factor  in  the  memory  gems  taught  by  rote,  side  by  side  this  staff  practice. 

In  reference  to  the  second  obstacle,  that  there  is  always  a  percentage  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  music  must  ever  remain  a  sealed  book,  because  they  are  naturally 
devoid  of  any  musical  ability,  I  must  say  that  the  old  idea,  that  time  and  tune 
belong  to  a  favored  few  of  mankind,  is  fast  dying  out,  and  that  tone  deafness 
is  indeed  a  rara  avis  in  schools  where  music  is  properly  taught.  The  great 
Beethoven,  in  his  self-conscious  effort  to  keep  time  to  the  music  in  learning  to 
dance,  was  pronounced  utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  rhythm  by  his  tactless  danc- 
ing master. 

Tune  the  children's  ear  with  proper  rote  and  play  songs!  Give  them  musical 
memory  gems — without  notes — and  soon  an  adequate  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
more  intellectual  work.  It  was  upon  this  foundation  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo, 
laid  by  the  beautiful  mind  of  Mr.  Baker,  whch  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Mischka 
to  erect  his  technical  superstructure. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  I  have  ascertained  by  a  rigid  test  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  our  city  schools,  that  96.5  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic sing  in  tune,  the  remaining  few  being  unable  to  use  their  voices  properly, 
either  through  some  physical  defect,  or  tone  deafness.  In  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  I  found  97  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  tune,  alternating  in  two-part 
exercises  and  songs  from  notes,  at  sight,  and  writing  simple  melodies  from  dicta- 
tion, the  remaining  few  being  tuneless,  owing  to  physical  defects,  or  lack  of  exper" 
ience  by  reason  of  transientness.  They  all  give  attention  to  the  work,  however, 
and  seem  anxious  to  profit  by  it,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  some  day  overcome 
this  difiSculty. 

When  children  enter  the  first  grade,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  their  sense 
of  hearing  and  tone  perception  seems  almost  a  blank,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  in  some  of  the  classes  this  passive  condition  is  overcome  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time,  while  in  others  the  young  beginners  hold  out  stubbornly  for 
several  months  with  their  unmusical  "growls,"  to  the  disheartenment  of  the 
teacher,  who  invariably  persists  in  bringing  their  voices  up.  In  my  recent  tests. 
I  found  the  first  grade  almost  uniformly  in  tunc,  there  being  but  a  few  tuneless 
voices  or  monotones,  which  their  teachers,  who  are  good  singers,  are  determined 
to  bring  up  soon. 
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BY  MRS.   EMMA  A.    THOMAS,  DETROIT,   MICH. 

Music  in  education,  or  music  as  a  helper  thereto,  is  our  theme. 
What  a  happy  combination ;  harmony  and  culture,  sweet  sounds  and 
sense!  Music  to  soothe  and  stimulate,  that  reason  may  perceive, 
understand  and  know.  In  these  sounds  you  have  the  keynote,  the 
baton  that  guides  us  in  our  work.  Music  as  we  know  it,  is  a  modern 
art,  the  product  and  promoter  of  the  highest  civilization,  its  effects 
being  humanizing  as  well  as  harmonizing. 

It  appeals  to  and  cultivates  the  emotions,  broadens  the  purest  and 
best  of  the  affections,  desires  and  impulses,  and  brings  the  mind  to 
contemplate  and  seek  for  the  ideal  in  thought,  feeling  and  practice. 

The  influence  that  music  has  over  certain  children  who  stand  in 
need  of  refining  influence  is  very  marked.  I  have  one  of  my  schools 
situated  in  one  of  the  neglected  localities  of  the  city;  the  principal  has 
told  me  of,  and  I  have  seen,  the  wonderful  refining  effect  of  music. 

For  a  number  of  years,  when  Gilmore's  band  would  visit  Detroit, 
I  would  have  a  chorus  of  about  one  thousand  voices  sing  with  the 
band.  The  principal  of  the  school  mentioned  above,  said  she  noticed 
the  first  year  the  boys  began  to  take  pride  in  dressing  better  and  were 
so  much  more  gentlemanly.  This  same  school  had  a  picnic  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  the  teacher,  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  where  they 
would  go,  asked:  **Well,  what  shall  we  take  with  us,"  thinking  of 
course  they  would  say  **Our  lunch;"  but  one  of  the  A  room  boys 
raised  his  hand  and  said:   **Can  't  we  take  our  music  readers?" 

In  another  school  there  is  a  boy  who  very  often  has  an  outbreak 
of  temper  that  it  used  to  take  the  teacher  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  subdue.  She  discovered  that  by  singing  one  song,  taking  perhaps 
two  minutes,  he  was  all  over  his  ugly  fit,  and  now  they  come  less  and 
less  often.  The  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  schools  told 
me  the  effort  of  disciplining  in  her  school  was  lessened  50  per  cent 
since  music  was  introduced.  The  reason  that  it  has  this  effect  in  the 
management  of  a  school  is  that  it  brings  the  whole  being  of  the  child 
into  a  harmonious  relation  with  his  surroundings.  The  very  fact  that 
the  whole  school  has  to  unite  in  a  rhythmical  movement  tends  to 
cultivate  self-control. 

The  quality  of  the  music  of  a  nation  is  a  test  of  its  intellectual 
force.       Education  in    music  cannot    fail   to   sharpen    the    wit   and 
heighten  the  perception  of  our  pupils. 
47 
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I  have  never  found  a  room  that  was  good  in  music  in  which  the 
teachers  did  not  tell  me  that  the  pupils  were  good  in  arithmetic. 

The  ability  to  read  music  correctly  and  rapidly  is  one  of  the  best 
and  strongest  tests  of  good  eyesight  and  concentration  of  thought, 
and  in  every  department  of  life  persons  with  exceptional  abilities  in 
these  particulars  are  leaders  in  their  several  pursuits. 

If  the  voice  is  properly  trained,  the  enunciation  is  improved  and  in 
a  thousand  ways,  because  of  clearness  and  quickness  that  will  contri- 
bute to  success.  Music  educates  the  ear,  and  an  ear  that  is  quick  in 
catching  tunes  will  be  quick  in  catching  words  also,  and  the  readiness 
in  this  regard  is  often  all-important  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  selection  of  songs  has  much  to  do  with  music  in  education. 
In  my  lower  grades  I  have  introduced  a  number  of  lullabies,  and  the 
teachers  are  much  pleased  with  their  effect  on  the  children.  If  the 
pupils  are  restless,  singing  one  of  the  sweet  little  lullabies  soothes 
them  and  they  are  ready  to  settle  down  quietly  to  work.  Again,  if 
they  are  dull  select  bright  songs,  above  all  songs  that  will  appeal 
to  their  childish  imaginations.  So  many  choice  bits  of  poetry  are  and 
can  be  set  to  music  A  number  of  my  rooms  had  an  Eugene  Field 
day,  and  I  found  several  that  had  already  been  set  to  music  and  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  set  three  or  four  of  his  poems  to  music. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  my  primary  grades  sang  one  of  his  lullabies. 
Children  can  remember  poems  that  are  set  to  music  so  much  easier. 
The  songs  that  I  learned  when  a  little  child  have  never  been  effaced 
from  my  mind,  and  many  a  good  lesson  I  learned  from  them.  Songs 
appropriate  to  the  seasons  should  be  taught  and  can  be  a  great 
help  to  other  studies,  science,  etc.  Again,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
teach  patriotic  songs.  In  no  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
it  so  necessary  that  the  national  music  should  be  engrafted  in  the 
very  lives  and  beings  of  the  people,  and  in  no  other  country  is 
national  music  so  neglected.  The  American  people  is  a  heterogeneous 
one.  We  have  Germans,  Dutch,  French,  Hungarians,  Swedes,  Poles, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Bohemians,  Russians,  and  citizens  from  every 
clime  and  country. 

Other  nations  nurture  their  national  music  in  order  to  preserve  the 
patriotism  which  their  people  already  possess.  We  must  do  more 
than  this,  we  must  instill  into  these  aliens  the  essence  of  our  free 
institutions,  teach  them  what  they  never  knew,  and  open  their  under- 
standings to  what  they  can  hardly  comprehend.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  leading  directors  of  music  are  insisting  that 
the  pupils  of  the  school  become  familiar  with  the  patriotic  songs. 

Among  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  vocal 
music,  we  find  it  of  great  value  as  a  direct  promoter  of  health.     Cor- 
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rect  breathing  is  the  foundation  of  good  singing.  The  deep,  full,  vig- 
orous breathing  required  in  singing  enlarges  the  chest,  develops  the 
lungs,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  calls  into  constant  exercise  many 
of  the  organs  directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  It  is  said 
that  in  Germany,  where  the  study  of  vocal  music  is  universal,  con- 
sumption and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  are  almost  unknovirn,  and  it  is 
believed  by  celebrated  physicians  to  be  due  to  the  strength  which 
their  lungs  acquire  by  constant  exercise  in  vocal  music.  While  in  this 
country,  where  the  study  of  vocal  music  is  not  universal,  statistics 
show  that  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  dies  from  consumption 
alone.  In  schools  where  music  is  taught  we  find  attention  is  paid  to 
correct  position  and  pure  air. 

Music  in  education  develops  individual  talent.  I  have  several 
teachers  that  have  become  proficient  in  writing  both  words  and  music. 
I  also  had  in  my  school  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  who  could  write 
for  me  appropriate  verses  for  any  particular  occasion.  The  Washing- 
ton Birthday  and  Memorial  Day  verses  written  by  him  were  worthy  to 
be  sung  by  anyone.  The  only  time  that  he  ever  hesitated  was  when 
the  teacher  asked  him  to  write  verses  for  St.  Valentine's  Day,  when 
he  said:  **Well,  Miss  Winter,  I  '11  try,  but  I  ain't  much  on  love." 

I  am  often  asked,  can  regular  teachers  take  the  work  when  the 
supervisor  is  not  present?  When  we  first  began  to  teach  music  in  the 
schools,  eighty  of  the  three  hundred  teachers  could  sing  a  little 
by  note.  Some  very  well  and  others  very  little.  At  the  outset,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  we  worked  as  special  teachers;  that  is,  we 
gave  all  the  new  lessons,  the  grade  teachers  listening  and  observing. 
They  would  then  do  the  best  they  could  with  the  work  until  the  next 
month,  when  we  would  hear  the  previous  lesson  and  give  the  new  one. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  grade  teachers  felt  confidence  enough 
to  give  the  lessons  under  inspection,  but  as  they  gained  confidence 
they  were  willing  to  try,  and  today  with  nearly  800  teachers  we  have 
very  few  who  are  not  ready  to  give  the  music  lessons  themselves. 
The  teachers  are  wonderfully  kind  and  helpful  in  the  work,  in  many 
instances  doing  more  than  I  ask  them  to  do.  In  the  main  the  grade 
teachers  are  now  giving  the  instruction  to  pupils,  thus  making  my 
work  supervisory.  When  I  have  one  that  has  no  ear  for  music,  I  send, 
one  of  my  training  class  or  find  some  teacher  in  the  building  who  can 
change  work. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  music  teaching,  I  will  take  my  own  city, 
Detroit.  One  should  hardly  include  the  cost  of  books  used,  as  they 
also  furnish  a  graded  set  of  good  readers  and  should  be  properly 
charged  to  the  account  of  reading.  Parents  have  told  me  they  found 
their  children  recognizing  and  using  words  beyond  their  grade,  and 
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after  investigation  they  found  they  had  acquired  these  words  from 
their  songs  and  exercises. 

We  include  the  cost  of  instruction  only,  on  the  wages  paid  to  those 
who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  vocal  music.  The  teaching  of 
vocal  music  in  Detroit  has  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  now  done  princi- 
pally by  the  regular  grade  teacher ;  so  the  direct  cost  in  Detroit  is  the 
amount  paid  for  supervision  only.  The  cost  next  year  will  be  less 
than  4j4  cents  per  pupil  for  the  whole  year's  instruction  in  vocal  music. 
In  other  words,  a  child  can  enter  the  Detroit  schools  and  take  an 
eight  years  course  in  vocal  music,  including  the  work  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grade,  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  thirty-five  cents.  A 
pupil  who  has  taken  this  eight  years*  course  has  acquired  the  princi- 
ples of  musical  science,  and  when  he  wishes  to  further  perfect  himself 
in  instrumental  music  he  has  but  to  acquire  the  technique  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  parent  is  saved  a  large  amount  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  for  private  instruction.  Professor 
Hahn,  of  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music,  will  give  a  pupil  credit 
for  a  year's  work  if  he  has  had  music  in  the  schools. 

The  eflfect  of  music  in  the  home  life  of  the  children  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  We  find  that  where  literature  is  made  an  important 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  carry  the  books  to 
their  homes,  the  parents  of  these  same  children  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  authors  whom 
they  otherwise  would  never  know.  The  same  is  true  of  music.  All  of 
the  elevating  influence  which  music  exerts  in  the  school-room  is  re- 
flected-in  the  home.  Time  that  formerly  was  devoted  to  idling  or  ob- 
jectionable amusements,  is  now  spent  in  song.  Almost  imperceptibly 
the  home  atmosphere  is  purified. 

The  influence  of  vocal  music  as  a  moral  force  has  been  universally 
acknowledged,  and  how  it  secures  this  result  may  well  be  worthy  of 
our  consideration.  Direct  instruction  will  not  prove  very  successful 
in  instilling  into  the  minds  of  children  those  moral  and  religious  truths 
which  will  shape  their  lives  and  control  their  future  actions.  But 
when  a  child  learns  some  truth  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  favorite 
song,  its  influence  goes  with  him  at  all  times.  The  boy  forgets  the 
oath  or  impure  jest  when  through  his  mind  comes  stealing  some 
sweet  melody  he  has  learned  in  the  school-room.  Dr.  Brooks  has 
wisely  said,  **A  school  song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as  much 
for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  memory,  or  a  principle  in  its  intellect." 
Because  the  impressions  of  early  childhood  are  the  most  lasting,  does 
vocal  music  become  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the  formation  and 
molding  of  character.  We  cannot  begin  to  estimate  the  influence  on 
the  future  life  of  the  children  exerted  by  the  songs  learned  in  the 
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school-room  of  today.  To  develop  the  intellect  is  not  sufficient;  we 
must  go  deeper  than  that  if  we  would  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
child  and  show  him  there  is  a  higher  development,  the  development  Of 
the  soul  life.  Only  as  we  recognize  the  inefficiency  of  ** direct  teach- 
ing** to  secure  this  higher  development,  do  we  value  and  appreciate 
the  influence  of  vocal  music  in  securing  the  desired  results.  Good 
music  exerts  a  wonderful  power  for  good  over  the  heart,  and  a  little 
song  may  influence  the  destinies  of  a  world.  It  is  said  a  song  heard 
in  the  street  so  touched  a  good  woman's  heart  that  she  made  a  home 
for  the  boy  singer  in  her  house,  and  saved  to  the  world  —  Luther. 

Music  is  the  universal  chord  to  which  the  hearts  of  all  men 
vibrate.  Well  has  a  writer  declared:  **Songs  containing  moral 
precepts  and  lessons,  and  songs  of  the  affections  generally  will  surely 
develop  like  sentiments  in  the  children  who  sing  them.  In  no  way 
can  a  code  of  morals  be  taught,  or  the  sensibilities  and  emotions  be 
so  trained  and  developed  into  their  better  and  higher  uses,  as  through 
the  instrumentality  of  song.*' 

Recognizing  this,  the  time  may  soon  come  when  music  will  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  subject  taught  in  our  schools.  The  best 
means  of  culture  is  singing.  **  Music  is  at  home  a  friend,  abroad  an 
introduction,  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament."  And  we 
heartily  agree  with  the  following  beautiful  quotation : 

** Music  is  God's  best  gift  to  man,  the  only  art  of  heaven  given  to 
earth,  and  the  only  art  of  earth  that  we  can  take  to  heaven." 


THINKING  SOUNDS  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY. 


BY   PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  W.    COLE,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

As  my  subject  will  compel  me  for  the  sake  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth,  to  strongly  inveigh  against  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  very  large  majority  of  the  supervisors  of 
public  school  music  in  this  country,  I  beg  you  to  lay  aside  for  the  time 
being,  all  previous  opinions  and  to  hear  me  patiently  as  I  attempt 
to  explain  the  theory  and  relate  what  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  it  in  practical  work  with  children  of  all  classes,  and  with 
adult  pupils  in  the  ear  training  classes  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  I  wish  you  to  weigh  carefully  the  arguments  I  may 
put  forth  in  support  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  successful,  rea- 
sonable principles  of  teaching  vocal  music  reading  —  of  thinking 
sounds — in  all  the  world.  Not  my  method,  mind  you,  nor  my  princi- 
ples merely,  but  those  upon  which  the  most  successful  work  is  done 
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the  world  over.  So  far  as  the  limit  of  time  will  permit,  I  propose  to 
speak  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  to  tell  what  to  do  as  well  as 
i^hat  not  to  do,  and  to  give  a  reasonable  reason  for  it  all. 

I  must  assert  at  the  outset  my  convictions  that  this  question  of 
thinking  sounds  intelligently  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  whole 
musical  structure.  We  hear  it  contemptuously  called  **note  reading" 
in  Massachusetts  by  those  who  are  educators  in  other  branches  who 
would  substitute  for  such  work  much  rote  singing.  Let  me  assert 
that  I  never  yet  taught  note  reading,  as  they  say,  for  the  sake  of  note 
reading,  but  that  I  might  thereby  unlock  the  treasure  house  of  music ; 
that  I  might  put  into  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls  the  key  by 
which  they  themselves  can  gain  access  to  this  wonderful  treasure 
house  and  revel  therein  not  only  while  in  school,  but  throughout 
their  whole  lives.  To  do  what  these  educators  propose,  would  be 
like  teaching  the  children  a  few  of  the  gems  of  literature,  and  sending 
them  out  into  the  world  without  the  ability  to  read  these  countless 
treasures  for  themselves.  I  admit  that  many  of  the  so-called  musical 
exercises  which  we  teach  belie  the  name,  for  they  are  utterly  destitute 
of  the  soul  of  music;  they  represent  only  one  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  that  form  of  public  school  music  which  we  all  sigh  for,  long  for, 
work  for,  and  which  the  next  generation  will  realize.  Nevertheless, 
I  prefer  to  have  my  boy  taught  to  think  sounds  and  to  read  music  in- 
telligently by  this  devious  road,  than  that  his  musical  intelligence  shall 
be  dulled  by  the  continuous  appeal  to  his  imitative  faculties  until  he 
either  loses  the  power  or  becomes  too  lazy  mentally  to  think  sounds. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  only  alternative,  for  I  believe  it  a  much  easier 
task  with  all  that  has  been  learned  during  the  past  ten  years,  to  make 
the  children  of  the  primary  school,  through  their  own  intelligence, 
acquainted  with  the  melodic  gems  of  the  great  musical  geniuses  of  the 
past,  than  to  teach  the  same  classes  to  read  the  gems  of  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  Whittier.  So  much  for  the  great  importance  of  learning 
how  to  think  sounds. 

I  have  met  with  three  kinds  of  vocal  music  readers;  those  who 
could  read  well  with  an  instrumental  accompaniment,  those  who  could 
read  well  without  such  accompaniment,  and  those  who  could  sing  any 
sound  they  saw  represented  on  the  staff.  We  can  hope  to  produce 
many  of  those  who  read  well  with  an  instrumental  accompaniment 
by  an  intelligent  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools;  of  those 
who  read  well  independently  of  an  instrument  we  shall  make  a  goodly 
number,  and  **may  their  tribe  increase  ;"  but  of  those  who  can  sing  any 
sound  they  see  we  may  not  hope  to  make  any,  for  they  are  the  work  of 
God;  they  are  music  readers  by  instinct.  The  first  two  classes  are 
those  who  learn  to  think  sounds  and  read  music  as  they  learn  to  read. 
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write,  draw,  cipher,  and  indeed,  almost  everything,  by  second  nature, 
and  their  number  and  efficiency  may  be  greatly  increased  if  we  can  ever 
rid  ourselves  of  the  clumsy  method  by  which  we  compel  them  to  think 
sounds  around  so  many  corners.  Let  us  analyze  this  subject  and  see 
if  the  method  so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country  is  or  is  not  cumber- 
some and  indirect.  All  the  sounds  of  music  according  to  the  tem- 
pered-scale  standard  which  is  current  in  all  civilized  nations  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  list  of  intervals;  perfect  primes,  major  and 
minor  seconds,  major  and  minor  thirds,  perfect  and  augmented  fourths, 
perfect  and  diminished  fifths,  major  and  minor  sixths,  major  and 
minor  sevenths;  thirteen  in  number  or,  if  you  esteem  thirteen  an 
unlucky  number,  we  will  add  the  perfect  octave  and  make  it  four- 
teen ;  or  to  drop  the  language  of  intervals  and  speak  of  the  single 
sounds  thus: 


1, 


■F 


"Sr 


1f=^ 


-€h 


g^     '^- 


1^ 


g^     ^' 


-^f- 


j^l,      2,    t(2,      3,      4,    j|4,      5,    j|5,     6,     j}6,      7. 


we  obtain  but  twelve  diflferent  sounds,  which,  according  to  our  tem- 
pered scale  have  always  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  You  notice 
that  I  have  omitted  the  clef  because  I'wish  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing of  relative  pitch.  Our  abominable  method  of  using  only  the  G 
and  F  clefs  has  given  to  the  staflf  a  different  meaning  from  that  which 
it  has  in  the  older  and  more  musical  nations  of  Europe.  To  a  well- 
trained  musician 


this  note  4!^ 


1 


-*5^ 


-&- 


is  as  often  D  as  C,  and  this  note  is  as  often  C  as  D.  All  these  sounds 
and  intervals  have  various  synonyms,  it  is  true,  for  instance#i  and  b2 
are  the  same  in  sound  though  different  in  representation;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  intervals  5-^5  is  an  augmented  prime,  while  ^^-^d  is  a  minor 
second. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  plain  a  major  scale  may  be  written 


here 


or  here 


:^=2z: 


-^    'g" 


-J2L 


^ 


-^- 


ZS=^ 


Z-^=I2=^t±A 


and  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  little  children  to  sing  either,  after 
the  scale  has  been  taught  in  some  position,  is  to  give  the  proper  sound 
for  the  starting  notes.     The  major  scale,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  any 
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melody  may  be  written  in  many  different  positions  but  the  ear  recog- 
nizes each  as  the  same  old  tune  no  matter  what  the  key  is  in  which 
it  is  sung.  It  is  sung,  too,  in  one  place  as  well  as  another,  after  the 
key  note  is  given  if  it  it  be  still  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  The 
eye  would  also  recognize  it  as  quickly  as  the  ear  if  we  were  taught  to 
think  sounds  rather  than  names.  This  is  the  charge  which  I  bring 
against  the  ** movable  do"  system  or  any  other  system  which  compels 
the  learner  to  call  a  set  of  changing  names  when  in  the  act  of  singing. 
Take  the  major  triads  of  the  key  of  C  major  as  an  illustration. 


i 


-^- 


^^- 


-^- 


-<5>- 


-^h 


SL 


I2L 


do,       me,       sol,       sol,       tee,        ra,        fa,         la,        do. 

All  these  have  the  same  relative  effect  on  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
and,  given  the  fundamental  tone,  one  is  as  easy  to  sing  as  the  other, 
but  by  the  movable  do  system  you  compel  the  pupils  to  say  nine  names 
where  three  at  most  would  answer  all  purposes.  Again,  suppose  these 
same  sounds  occur  in  another  major  key  to  which  most  of  them  are 
common;  take  the  dominant  G  or  the  sub-dominant  F. 


^^- 


-f»- 


-^- 


■^- 


-C^- 


-^- 


fa,    la,    do,     do,  me,  sol,  sol,  tee,   ra,      do,  me,  sol. 

thus  we  have  fa,  la,  do,  for  what  was  just  now  do,  me,  sol;  and  do, 
me,  sol  for  what  was  just  now  sol,  tee,  ra;  or  sol,  tee,  ra  for  what  was 
just  now  do,  me,  sol  in  the  key  of  C  and  fa,  la,  do,  in  the  key  G,  etc. 
All  these  changing  names  for  the  simple  sounds  of  the  major  triad. 

I  know  very  well  the  law-of-association  argument  which  is  usually 
brought  in  at  this  point  to  support  this  practice,  but  the  admission  of 
this  law  is  to  admit  an  indirect  mental  process,  that  through  the  names 
do,  me,  sol,  sol  tee,  ra,  etc.,  we  remember  the  sounds  of  the  major 
triad;  what  can  this  be  except  thinking  sounds  indirectly?  Let  us 
pursue  this  investigation  a  little  further.  Suppose  these  same  sounds 
occur  in  the  key  of  F  major  with  the  raised  fourth  indicating  the 
modulation  to  the  dominant,  amounting  to  a  mere  cadence  and  nothing 
more. 


^ 


■^- 


^^ 


sol, 


i 


tee,      ra, 


ra, 


fee,        la,        do,        me,       sol. 


Here  you  have  the  old  names  quite  differently  applied  and  one  new 
name.  Here  you  have  sol,  tee,  ra,  for  what  was  do,  me,  sol  in  the 
key  of  C,  and  fa,  la,  do  in  the  key  of  G.     Then  ra,  fee,  la   for  what 
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was  sol,  tee,  ra  in  the  key  of  C,  and  do,  me,  sol  in  the  key  of  G,  etc. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  worse  still  to  come.  Suppose  these 
same  sounds  occur  in  a  key  to  which  more  of  them  are  foreign, 
C  minor  for  instance : 


i 


f 


ttt 


-^' 


-Q- 


W- 


32: 


me,       see,       tee,     ra,         fee,         la: 

Here  we  have  me,  see,  tee  for  what  was  first  sol,  tee,  ra;  then  do, 
me,  sol;  then  ra,  fee,  la;  again  we  have  ra,  fee,  la  for  what  was  first 
fa,  la,  do;  then  do,  me,  sol,  etc.  All  these  names  for  the  three 
sounds  of  the  major  triad.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  where  this  system  is 
in  use  you  will  nearly  always  find  the  numbers  and  letters  taught,  and 
often  the  time  names;  to  make  a  computation  we  have  twenty-eight 
time  names,  seven  diatonic  syllables  ten  chromatic  syllables,  and 
these  placed  in  seven  different  positions,  then  seven  numbers  and 
seven  letters  making  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  names  if  my  arithme- 
tic is  correct. 

This  is  thinking  sounds  indirectly  with  a  vengeance.  Still  we 
might  memorize  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  names  if  that  were  all,  but 
as  I  have  said,  the  seventeen  syllables  must  be  applied  to  seven  differ- 
ent positions  so  that  what  we  laboriously  learned  yesterday  must  be 
unlearned  today,  tomorrow  and  so  on  through  the  week. 

I  declare  to  you  that  if  the  same  or  similar  practice  were  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  language  reading,  not  half  of  us  would  be  able  to 
read  the  newspaper  or,  if  in  every  family  there  were  such  an  inter- 
change of  names  every  day  in  the  week,  we  should  long  since  have 
become  a  nation  of  imbeciles  or  maniacs.  What. wonder  that  the  best 
musicians  have  repudiated  such  a  method,  and  that  nowhere  does  it 
prevail  except  in  America.  Here  it  has  held  sway  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  at  least;  two  generations  and  a  half,  and  how  much  facil- 
ity in  thinking  sounds  has  it  produced?  How  many  musicians  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  public  school  service  do  you  know  who  read  music 
by  this  system?  I  cannot  name  one  and  I  never  saw  an  amateur  musi- 
cian or  a  public  school  music  teacher  who  would  not  have  been  a  bet- 
ter music  reader  and  a  better  musician  if  they  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  I  was  thus  taught  the  scale  when  very  young,  and  as  I 
grew  older  I  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail  of  it,  and  even  learned 
the  time  names  so  that  I  can  even  now  sol-fa  or  ta-ta  or  ta-za  fa  na 
with  fluency,  but  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  my  mif^ical  abilities 
and  sensibilities  have  been  injured  by  it  beyond  repair.  So  much  for 
the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  I  should  be  quite  ashamed  to 
thus  assail  the  practice  of  so  many  honest  teachers  had  I  not  some- 
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thing  to  offer  in  place  of  it,  and  an  experience  of  years  on  which  to 
base  both  positive  and  negative  assertions.  How  then  does  a  musician 
read  music?  In  the  same  way  in  which  he  reads  language.  He  looks 
at  the  representation  of  music  and  language  and,  presto,  he  knows 
what  is  therein  represented  so  well  that  if  a  note  were  sung  wrong  or 
a  word  mispronounced  he  would  detect  one  as  quick  as  the  other. 
How  did  he  learn?  By  a  similar  process  in  both  cases  you  may  be 
sure.  After  he  had  been  taught  to  speak  and  sing  to  a  very  limited 
extent  by  imitation,  he  was  taught  some  simple  way  of  applying  his 
thinking  faculties  to  the  task  of  deciphering  the  signs  of  music  and 
language ;  then  he  gained  facility  in  reading  music  and  language  by 
an  immense  deal  of  practice,  until  the  power  to  do  both  has  become 
automatic.  Much  talk  has  been  made  in  recent  years  regarding  the 
superiority  of  the  word  and  phonic  system  over  the  old  a,  b,  ab,  sys- 
tem of  teaching  language  reading.  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  one 
ever  became  a  fluent  language  reader  by  either  method  alone.  Of 
what  use  were  they  then?  They  furnished  the  learner  with  a  method 
of  applying  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  in  hand,  afterwards  memory 
came  to  his  aid  and  he  remembered  words,  phrases,  idioms,  and  sen- 
tences, and  much  practice  made  him  a  fluent  sight  reader,  but  I  beg 
you  to  observe  that  he  long  since  outgrew  his  method;  had  that 
method  been  as  indirect,  cumbersome,  and  complex  as  the  one  I  have 
been  describing,  he  could  never  have  outgrown  it,  and  would  be  still 
spelling  out  or  giving  thfe  phonics  to  his  words  with  only  a  little  more 
facility  than  when  he  began.  So  in  the  study  of  music  reading,  the 
child  must  first  learn  to  sing  the  little  song  by  imitation,  and  thus 
come  to  believe  in  his  power  to  make  a  little  music;  at  the  proper 
time,  the  seven  numbers  of  the  scale  and  the  terms  flat  or  sharp,  as 
applied  to  these  should  be  taught,  and  you  have  then  given  him  all 
the  names  he  needs  in  order  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  intelligence 
to  the  deciphering  of  the  musical  signs. 

Then  he  should  read  and  read  and  read,  using  always  a  single  syl- 
lable or  vowel  for  vocalization  and  thinking  sound  directly  from  the 
notes  upon  the  staff.  Memory  now  comes  to  his  aid  as  in  the  case 
of  language  reading  and  practice  makes  him  a  reader.  This  is  think- 
ing sounds  directly.  You  may  inquire  why  I  choose  the  numbers  in 
preference  to  the  other  names?  Because  they  are  already  known  to 
the  child,  they  are  logical,  they  stand  for  relative  pitch  and  tonality, 
and  because  they  are  valuable  to  the  very  highest  point  attainable  in 
musical  knowledge.  I  have  found  them  most  valuable  in  the  ear 
training  classes  at  the  conservatory;  by  means  of  them  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  the  power  to  write  down  a  melody  as  it  was  sung 
or  played,  where  I  could  not  have  succeeded  by  any  other  means. 
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I  would  that  the  time  permitted  me  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  most 
interesting  topic.  I  wish  now  to  briefly  refer  to  my  experience. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  dropped  the  well-known  syllables  and  started 
out  once  more  to  gain  the  result  I  had  labored  in  vain  to  obtain  with 
them.  The  scale  was  taught  by  imitation,  using  the  syllable  loo  only; 
then  the  class  was  taught  to  move  up  and  down  the  scale  at  the  com- 
mand. Sing  one,  sing  two,  etc. ;  then  to  sing  the  same  from  the 
notes  on  the  staff,  but  the  numbers  are  never  sung.  We  study  the 
key  relation  and  the  rhythm  at  the  same  time  by  having  the  numbers 
spoken  in  the  rhythm  in  which  they  are  written  and  then,  having 
taken  the  pitch,  they  sing  with  the  syllable  **loo'*  or  with  the  words. 
In  singing  thus  the  children  think  of  nothing  but  the  sounds  to  be 
made  and  of  the  rhythm  in  which  they  move.  They  keep  the  time 
but  never  beat  it. 

During  jthese  years  there  has  grown  up  in  the  schools  a  body  of 
children  who  know  nothing  of  the  do,  ra,  me,  syllables;  the  very  large 
majority  never  heard  of  them  —  and  yet  they  read  music  easily  and. 
correctly.  I  have  often  given  as  a  test  a  song  in  three  parts,  to  be 
sung  with  the  words  the  first  time,  and  always  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success.  But  it  was  during  the  past  year  that  I  witnessed 
the  best  endorsement  of  this  simple  method  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  one  which  came  to  me  as  an  entire  surprise.  In  one  of  my  high 
schools  the  study  of  the  chorus  parts  of  the  oratorio  of  **Creation*' 
was  begun  about  the  middle  of  November,  1895.  The  weeks  from 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  to  the  first  of  November  were 
spent  in  preparing  for  an  entertainment.  About  the  first  of  February 
I  began  to  urge  the  school  to  finish  up  the  reading  of  the  work  before 
the  first  of  March,  which  they  did,  but  the  impression  was  upon  me 
that  we  had  begun  the  study  of  the  work  in  September.  On  mak- 
ing some  such  expression  before  the  school  the  master  promptly  cor- 
rected me  by  recalling  to  my  memory  the  entertainment  to  which  1 
have  referred ;  so  that  it  turned  out  that  the  entire  chorus  parts  of  this 
great  work  had  been  learned  in  just  about  three  months,  with  one  hour 
and  a  half  a  week  devoted  to  the  study  of  music.  In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  ask  if  I  have  not  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the 
immense  advantage  there  is  in  thinking  sounds  directly  rather  than 
indirectly?  If  so,  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  public 
school  music,  to  ask  all  of  you  who  have  hitherto  taught  the  movable 
syllables,  that  you  make  the  attempt  to  teach  music  without  them,  or 
any  other  device  which  compels  the  scholars  to  put  something  between 
themselves  and  the  sounds,  and  that  you  thus  test  the  matter  for 
yourselves  until  you  have  proved,  in  your  own  experience,  as  Profes- 
sor Congdon  has  in  his,  and  I  have  in  mine,  that  the  children  will 
become  musical  if  we  will  but  give  them  the  chance. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Julia  Ettie  Crane,  Normal  Institute  of  Music,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — 
Being  one  of  that  "  large  majority  of  supervisors  of  public-school  music  "  against 
whose  practices  the  speaker  has  made  such  a  strong  argument,  I  feel  that  I  need 
fully  as  much  time  as  he  has  taken  in  order  to  properly  uphold  my  downtrodden 
theories.  But  since  my  time  is  so  limited,  Mr.  Cole  must  excuse  me  if  I  take  the 
same  license  allowed  on  a  telegram,  and  omit  all  words  used  merely  for  polite- 
ness* sake. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  simple  question  of  singing  or  not  singing  scale 
names,  during  the  elementary  work  of  learning  to  read  music,  advocating  sylla- 
bles rather  than  numerals  merely  because  they  are  more  singable. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  successful  work,  the  world  over,  is  done 
through  the  means  of  instruments.  No  skilled  musician  is  ignorant  of  all  instru- 
ments. When  a  ready  sight  reader  is  interpreting  the  printed  page  he  has  no 
data  for  judging  by  what  processes  he  reaches  results;  but  let  him  make  a  mis- 
*  take,  and  then  watch  carefully  the  steps  through  which  he  corrects  the  error, 
and  he  may  discover  something  of  value  for  teaching  purposes.  I  have  ques- 
tioned many,  and  I  find  that  the  pianist  sees  the  keyboard  before  him,  the 
violinist  feels  his  fingers  upon  the  strings,  the  'cellist  corrects  his  errors  in  sing- 
ing through  his  mental  associations  with  the  'cello. 

The  problem  of  the  public-school  teacher  is  to  give  to  pupils  who  have  never 
played  any  instrument  a  unit  of  measurement,  a  means  by  which,  when  they  are 
in  doubt,  they  may  measure  the  scale  relations  with  accuracy. 

By  what  plan  shall  this  result  be  accomplished? 

At  first  the  work  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  because  the  eye  is  not  yet  trained 
to  see  quickly  the  relations  of  the  notes  upon  the  staff,  the  ear  and  voice  are  not 
skilled  in  measuring  intervals,  the  mental  connection  between  the  notes  on  the 
staff  and  the  tcnes  they  represent  has  not  been  made.  Here  is  a  complicated  set 
of  mental  processes  to  put  in  motion,  and  finally  to  combine  in  one  act  which 
seems  to  the  ready  sight-reader  almost,  if  not  quite  automatic.  Nevertheless  it 
means  at  first  that  the  eye  must  learn  to  see  scale  relations  as  represented  in  a 
series  of  complicated  symbols,  the  voice  must  produce  the  sounds  represented  by 
the  symbols,  and  the  ear  must  detect  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  true  pitch. 
Mr.  Cole  admits  that  the  tones  of  the  scale  must  be  named;  now,  since  names  are 
necessary,  what  process  can  be  more  rapid  or  accurate  than  one  which  allows 
of  the  combination  from  the  beginning  of  the  three  separate  acts  of  sight  reading. 
The  notes  presented  to  the  eye  are  named  do.  re,  mi,  the  voice  sings  do,  re,  mi, 
and  the  ear  judges  whether  or  not  each  syllable  has  its  proper  relations  to  the 
others.  By  constant  repetition  of  the  same  action  in  the  same  way,  all  nerves 
are  trained.  Any  mental  process  which  eventually  approaches  the  automatic 
gains  in  accuracy  and  rapidity  through  unvaried  repetition. 

How  shall  we  make  the  most  complete  and  direct  mental  connection  between 
sight  and  sound?  We  cannot  sing  without  saying  something:  we  cannot  name 
scale  relations  without  names,  we  cannot  learn  scale  relations  without  repetition 
of  these  names.  Shall  we  sing  them,  or  talk  about  them?  Which  is  more  direct, 
for  pupils  to  sing  do,  re,  mi,  or  for  the  teacher  to  call  i,  2,  3,  and  children  to  sing 
loo,  loo,  loo.     Then  when  the  first  notes  are  presented,  for  children  to  think  as 
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they  see  them,  do,  re,  mi,  and  sing  it,  or  think  i,  2,  3,  and  sing  loo,  loo,  loo.  Is 
it  harmful  to  associate  the  symbols  with  the  syllables,  the  syllables  with  the 
sounds,  making  the  syllables  an  unchanging  connecting  link  between  symbol 
and  sound? 

If  this  meant  "  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  names,"  we  might  look  with 
some  suspicion  upon  the  results  of  our  reasoning.  But  does  it?  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Cole  requires  a  name  for  each  tone  of  the  scale  which  children 
repeat  in  a  monotone.  That  they  do  this  rhythmically  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  repetition  is  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  thought.  The  use  of 
the  syllables  as  names  to  be  sung  need  add  nothing  to  the  number  of  names, 
for  all  Mr.  Cole's  deductions  regarding  the  different  representations  of  the  scales 
are  as  true  and  as  false  of  the  numerals  as  of  the  syllables.  So  I  put  against  his 
numerals  an  exact  equivalent,  in  number,  of  syllables,  and  claim  that  singing 
them  furnishes  the  only  definite  means  of  fixing  scale  relations  yet  offered  to  the 
child  who  studies  no  instrument. 

Mr.  Cole  quotes  his  experience.  Twelve  years  ago  I,  too,  feared  the  results 
of  constant  use  of  syllables.  I  was  converted  from  my  doubts  by  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  public  schools,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  have  used  syllables 
exclusively  for  elementary  work. 

I  have  seen  results  not  inferior  to  those  Mr.  Cole  quotes,  and  as  I  test  pupils 
who  have  come  up  under  this  treatment  I  find  that  the  syllable  singing  has  been 
discarded  like  the  burr  from  the  ripened  nut,  its  purpose  served,  its  day  of  useful- 
ness over.  Until  this  stage  is  reached,  I  should  as  readily  try  to  teach  children 
to  measure  cloth  by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  yardstick,  as  the  scale  without 
definite  names  to  sing. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSIC    THEORY   THROUGH 

PRACTICE. 


BY    O.   E.    MC  FADON,   SUPERVISOR    OF    MUSIC,   MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

Some  people  are  born  blind,  others  become  so;  some  are  color- 
blind ;  they  perceive  the  light  but  do  not  distinguish  colors,  and  thus 
much  of  beauty  which  others  enjoy  is  denied  them,  though  they  can- 
not realize  it.  Another  class  are  blind  to  the  lines  of  beauty — the 
intensely  practical  sort  who  see  no  value  in  anything  except  the  money 
value;  they  have  eyes  but,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  see  not. 

Some  people  are  born  deaf,  others  become  so;  some  hear  readily 
a  call  to  dinner,  but  fail  to  recognize  any  beauty  in  the  roar  of  waves 
or  waterfalls;  in  poetry  or  in  music.  They  either  do  not  care  to 
hear  or  do  not  know  how.  The  barbarian  is  deaf  to  all  music  except 
rhythm.  A  grade  better  are  those  who  hear  nothing  but  rhythm  and 
melody  and  demand  that,  to  satisfy  them.  *' Music  must  have  some 
tune  to  it."  There  are  many  such  who  are  so-called  music  students 
who  do  not  play  the  piano  but  do  strike  the  keys ;  they  think  they  play 
or  sing  what  they  think   they  see,  but  with  imperfect  ideas  of  appro- 
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priate  qualities  of  tone  and  with  narrow  ideals  in  general  of  the  content 
of  the  work  in  hand.  Both  players  and  listeners  of  this  class  **have 
ears  but  hear  not,"  or  only  partially. 

The  question  naturally  arises  —  what  is  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hearing  ability  of  these  unfortunates?  If  they  are  adults 
and  are  out  of  the  reach  of  teachers  there  is  little  hope  for  them  except 
as  they  may  voluntarily  improve  thir  opportunities  of  listening  to  good 
music ;  if  yet  in  the  schools,  teachers  have  a  golden  opportunity,  not 
to  improve  which  would  be  criminal  neglect. 

A  pupil  who  is  never  led  into  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  will 
never  become  a  ready  reader  of  language.  One  who  never  looks  at 
more  than  one  word  at  a  time  will  read  in  a  stolid,  sledge-hammer 
style  which  gets  little  or  ng  thought  from  the  printed  page,  and  means 
nothing  whatever  to  the  listener.  As,  in  literary  reading,  the  instan- 
taneous grasping  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  their  relations,  and 
sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  the  author  are  necessary;  so 
in  music-reading  the  pupil  must  not  only  see  the  characters  immedi- 
ately before  his  eyes,  and  mentally  hear  the  tones  and  time  repre- 
sented by  them,  but  he  must  be  able  to  siee  and  feel  what  the  parts 
above  and  below  him  are  doing  and  will  soon  do,  and  get  some 
impression  of  the  meaning  and  content  of  the  whole.  The  task  then 
before  us,  briefly  stated,  is  so  to  teach  the  children  as  to  lead  them 
up  to  the  ability  to  take  a  birds-eye  view  of  their  work. 

I  think  I  hear  you  say  that  my  requirements  imply  that  the  reader 
of  music  must  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  harmony  in  its  highest 
forms.  I  do  claim  that  the  more  of  the  right  kind  of  theory  the 
pupil  has  already  digested  the  better  he  is  able  to  grasp  a  composition 
as  a  whole,  which  is  necessary  to  the  most  intelligent  reading.  I 
anticipate  further  that  you  will  charge  me  with  making  my  course  of 
study  ** top-heavy"  with  theory.  On  the  contrary,  I  instruct  my 
teachers  that  if  my  requirements  in  theory  cannot  be  realized  by 
three  minutes  of  special  drill  in  each  lesson  aside  from  the  regular 
singing  practice,  I  prefer  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

In  these  days  of  **omnibus"  courses  of  study  which  include  every- 
thing from  whittling  and  making  mud  balls  to  astronomy;  when  music 
can  have  only  fifteen  minutes  per  day  and  no  time  for  study,  some  are 
inclined  to  think  that  no  time  should  be  given  to  music-theory  —  that 
it  should  rather  go  by  default,  or  just  grow  —  like  **Topsy. "  Others, 
less  experienced,  would  teach  unnecessary  theories  simply  because 
it  is  in  the  books  and  therefore  should  be  taught.  I  hereby  confess 
that  in  my  earlier  teaching  I  was  guilty  of  parceling  out  the  definitions 
among  the  years  of  school  life,  giving  to  each  year  its  proper  (?)  share. 
Thus  many  questions  and  answers  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
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practical  work  were  not  only  uninteresting,  but  were  positively  harm- 
ful to  pupils.  I  discovered  that  other  teachers  were  getting  fairly 
practical  results  without  teaching  theory  at  all.  I  tried  it,  not  hop- 
ing that  the  extreme  negative  position  would  prove  satisfactory,  but 
rather  that  from  the  standpoint  of  repose  I  could  develop  in  my 
schools  a  rational  theory-method  which  would  thoroughly  correlate 
with  the  practice. 

In  this  process  of  evolution  the  items  naturally  classified  them- 
selves into  (i)  those  that  would  develop  incidentally,  as  the  characters 
and  their  uses;  (2)  the  more  profound  definitions  of  the  invisible 
things,  such  as  tone,  scale,  measure,  etc.,  about  which  there  will 
always  be  difference  of  opinion,  and  (3)  the  theory  of  keys  and  their 
relations,  which  I  do  claim  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Of 
(i)  the  characters  and  their  uses,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  very  lit- 
tle time  should  be  used  in  teaching  them.  We  might  differ  somewhat 
as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  definitions  of  tone,  measure,  etc.  One 
argument  against  doing  this  is  that  this  association  could  easily 
occupy  an  entire  session  arguing  for  the  proper  wording  of  a  single 
definition.  Then  why  burden  the  children  with  matters  upon  which 
**the  doctors  disagree?"  I  believe  that  those  teachers  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  learning  of  many  definitions  are  equally  as  sure  as  those  who 
do,  that  whenever  the  word  '*tone,"  **measure,"  or  **scale"  is  men- 
tioned, all  pupils  have  as  good  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  what 
is  meant  as  if  their  minds  were  burdened  with  the  best  definitions  that 
could  be  given,  for  what  teacher  is  there  who  does  not  use  all  of  these 
terms  daily  incidentally  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  perhaps  pointing 
to  their  representations?  If  the  learning  of  definitions  be  vital  then 
the  pupil  is  to  be  pitied  who  finishes  his  course  and  finds  his  definitions 
faulty. 

Concerning  the  (3)  theory  of  the  keys,  as  I  have  intimated,  I  insist 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  is  most  necessary.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  be  developed  incidentally  —  by  absorption — the  pupils  doing 
nothing  but  practicing  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  chorus-singing. 
It  must  be  given  special  attention,  but  may  be  done  by  practical 
methods. 

In  our  first  and  second  grades  where  we  change  keys  daily,  the 
pupils  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  keys  or  positions  without 
necessarily  learning  the  theory.  By  so  doing,  changing  keys  never 
becomes  a  bug-bear,  but  is  always  thereafter  comparatively  easy.  In 
all  future  grades  where  books  are  used  there  is  but  one  change  of  key 
each  month,  except  momentarily  where  modulations  occur.  There 
are  nine  keys  in  common  use,  and  nine  working  months  in  the  year. 
To  remain  in  one  key  for  four  weeks  gives  opportunity  for  the  study 
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of  that  key  per  se  which  would  not  be  afforded  if  indiscriminate  and 
more  frequent  changes  of  keys  were  made.  Our  order  of  keys  is  C — 
G  —  D  —  A  —  E  —  F— ,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A  flat.  This  order  is  followed 
for  obvious  reasons,  though  it  might  be  varied,  as,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  keys  are  studied  abstractly. 

A  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSIC-THEORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN. 

No  theory  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  but  pupils  in  those  grades 
change  keys  daily  in  their  chart-reading  work.  In  all  grades  where  books  are 
used,  (3d  to  8th)  keys  are  changed  only  at  the  end  of  each  month.  This  one-key- 
a-month  plan  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  theory  of  keys  in  connection 
with  the  practice  that  more  frequent  changes  of  key  would  not  afford.  It  is  espe- 
cially convenient  as  there  are  nine  keys  to  be  taught  and  nine  working  months 
in  the  year.  The  exercises  in  any  perpendicular  section  on  opposite  page 
represents  the  work  of  one  month  with  one  key,  to  be  repeated  each  other 
month  with  other  keys. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION, 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  8,  1896. 

The  session  opened  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  High  School,  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

In  the  absence  of  both  President  Charles  H.  Keyes  and  Vice  President  W. 
H.  Magruder,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Abby  L. 
Marlatt. 

President  George  F.  Fairchild,  Agricultural  College,  Kansas,  was  elected 
President /r^  tern. 

The  first  paper  wasgiven  by  Professor  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  on  "  The  Need  of  Manual  Training  for  Girls." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  of  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  continued  by  Dr.  Oscar  Clute,  President  of 
State  Agricultural  College,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Mclver  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Educational  Association  that  it  would  be  a  wise  invest* 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shottld 
make  an  annual  appropriation  to  each  of  the  several  states  to  support  or  aid  in  the  support  of  educational 
institutions  for  the  industrial  education  of  women,  corresponding  to  the  appropriations  now  made  for  the  col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  where,  in  many  states,  the  work  is  almost  entirely  for  men. 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  on  the  "Physical  Effect  of  Sloyd  Train- 
ing," was  read  by  Miss  Flora  J.  White,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The'  following  persons  took  part  in  the  general  discussion:  President  Oscar 
Clute,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Rochester;  Superintendent  Pendergast,  of 
Minnesota. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chairman: 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 
Dr.  Oscar  Clute,  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  and  President  J.  L.  Snyder. 

Committee  on  Nominations: 
Professor  Lazenby,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  and  Superintendent  W.  W.  Pendergast. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  9th. 

The  second  session  opened  at  3  p.  m.,  with  President  Fairchild  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  was  given  by  Professor  Judson  E.  Hoyt,  of  the  Stout  Manual 
Training  School  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Manual  Training  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Smaller  Cities." 

The  second  paper,  given  by  Professor  C.  F.  Carroll,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  on  "  Manual  Training  and  the  Course  of  Study." 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  given  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Bennett, 
Teacher's  College,  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Aesthetic  Principle  in 
Manual  Training." 

The  general  discussion  on  all  the  papers  was  participated  in  by  Miss  Mar- 
latt,  Mr.  Griffeth,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Rice,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Superin- 
tendent \^.  W.  Pendergast,  of  Minnesota,  and  others. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  as  follows: 

For  President — Oscar  Clute,  of  Florida. 

For  Vice-President — Mrs.  N,  S.  Kedzie,  of  Kansas, 

For  Secretary — ^Judson  E.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  department  in  favor  of  the  names  presented.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  nominees  declared  the  officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  on  the  Industrial  Education  of 
Women  referred  to  the  committee  be  presented  by  the  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  department  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

Abby  L.  Marlatt,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


THE  NEED  OF  MANUAL   TRAINING  FOR   GIRLS. 


BY    MRS.    NELLIE   S.    KEDZIE,    PROFESSOR     OF     HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMY    AND 
HYGIENE,    KANSAS   STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

The  measure  of  the  worth  of  an  individual  today  is  the  benefit  the 
world  derives  because  that  life  exists.  • 

A  woman's  life  holds  so  many  possibilities  that  in  order  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  usefulness  she  must  be  trained  in  many  directions,  for 
there  is  urgent  need  of  able  response  to  the  many  demands  made 
upon  her. 

In  the  schools  of  a  generation  ago  when  two  short  terms  constituted 
the  year's  work  and  long  vacations  gave  time  for  home  work,  the 
physical  and  manual  training  of  a  girl  came  during  the  time  she 
worked  by  her  mother's  side. 

But  today,  when  a  year's  school  means  nine  months  of  severe 
application,  while  the.  vacation  scarcely  suffices  to  crowd  in  the 
required  extra  music,  painting,  or  embroidery  which  it  is  often  sup- 
posed must  come  into  a  girl's  life,  there  is  need  for  different  work  in 
a  part  of  the  time  given  to  definite  education. 

If  we  could  measure  the  evil  and  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  unhappi- 
ness  and  the  grief  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  world  because 
of  inability  to  do  that  which  quick  wits  and  ready  brains  knew  was 
needed,  there  would  need  be  no  argument.  No  question  would  be 
raised,  because  every  hand  would  take  all  the  training  it  could  get 
and  every  woman  would  feel  that  her  daughter  must  be  deft  of  hand, 
ready  with  trained  fingers,  and  that  unless  her  hands  could  work  out 
her  thought,  that  thought  was  of  only  half  value. 

We  find  the  man  whose  hands  do  only  mechanical  work,  who  is 
himself  only  able  to  do  routine  work  at  the  dictation  of  some  one  else, 
is  held  at  the  foot  of  the  long  rank  and  file  of  the  world's  workers. 

We  look  upon  the  theorist  who  can  only  think,  as  some  one  to  be 
pitied  —  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  theorist  and  the  shoveler  of 
earth  will  be  counted  side  by  side  because  each  does  only  half  a  man's 
work. 

It  is  very  hard  for  many  educators  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  manual  training  for  the  sake  of  general  ability  to  do  what- 
ever comes  under  the  hand,  and  the  teaching  of  a  trade.     Herein  lies 
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the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  teaching  of  girls  any  manual 
lessons. 

The  world  is  apt  to  think  that  the  luxuries  in  education  are  all 
that  are  really  needed  for  a  girl's  development,  that  the  everyday 
matters  will  come  to  her  as  she  needs  them,  that  if  she  be  given  long 
training  in  years  upon  years  of  English  and  German  literature,  lessons 
upon  rods  of  canvas  with  paint  brushes,  and  instruction  in  plenty  of 
society  fads,  she  will  consequently  become  the  woman  needed  in  the 
home,  where  she  will  one  day  be  called  to  preside  over  the  destiny  of 
a  family.  So  the  happy  girl  goes  on,  taking  what  is  provided  for  her, 
until  one  day  she  finds  she  would  give  all  her  paints  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  yeast,  or  exchange  every  word  of  German  she  ever  knew 
to  be  able  to  train  her  servant  —  or  perhaps  her  daughter  —  in  the 
proper  serving  of  a  dinner. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  depreciate  the  value  of  all  the  study  of 
language  that  can  come  into  any  life,  nor  would  I  leave  out  one 
accomplishment  which  will  help  to  beautify  the  home,  but  I  would 
urge  strongly  the  necessity  of  placing  these  matters  in  the  list  of  lux- 
uries, and  of  giving  to  the  real  duties  of  life  thought  which  will  pre- 
pare the  girl  for  what  she  will  be  sure  to  want. 

Manual  training  means  giving  the  ability  to  work  out  thought. 

Ruskin  says:  ** There  can  be  no  healthy  thought  without  labor,  and 
no  happy  labor  without  thought."  The  two  must  be  together,  and 
if  the  woman  who  thinks  out  the  manifold  duties  that  come  into  her 
hands  has  the  ability  to  *'turn  off"  work  —  she  knows  she  is  mistress 
of  the  situation. 

The  girl  who  has  most  power  in  her  fingers  is  everywhere  the  girl 
who  has  most  influence.  If  there  is  need  of  help  in  any  direction  — 
from  the  caring  for  the  household  when  the  mother  is  away,  to  the 
making  of  coffee  at  a  picnic,  or  the  dressing  of  a  character  for  a 
charade  —  it  is  always  the  capable  girl,  the  girl  with  deft  fingers,  who 
can  step  in  and  find  herself  the  valuable  aid  in  all  places.  Many  times 
the  ** tomboy"  of  early  years  is  suddenly  found  to  be  the  capable  girl 
of  young  lady  times,  and  why?  Simply  because  in  her  bodily  enthusi- 
asm she  has  pushed  herself  into  playing  out-of-door  games,  climbing 
and  running,  until  she  has  been  obliged  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  and 
her  fingers  to  extract  slivers,  to  bait  a  fish  hook,  to  dig  roots,  or  to 
harness  a  horse. 

We  question  as  to  whether  all  this  bodily  vigor  may  not  be  more 
profitably  used  if  directed  in  channels  which  are  planned  by  older  and 
wiser  heads  than  that  of  our  little  wild  girl,  and  so  we  have  learned  to 
use  the  kindergarten  methods,  and,  later,  manual  training. 

Of  course,  when  the  piano  must  be  practiced  hours  every  day,  the 
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fingers  are  trained  and  the  brain  transmits  its  thought  through  fingers 
to  keyboard  so  rapidly  that  notes  follow  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion. This  may  in  itself  be  a  perfection  of  manual  training,  the  same 
is  true  of  wood  carving,  where  the  quick  eye  must  see  while  the  deft 
hand  will  guide  the  cutting  chisel  to  the  fibre  which  is  left  in  just  the 
right  place  to  make  the  picture,  or  the  eye  for  shape  and  shadow  sees 
the  trained  pencil  outline  the  picture  which  the  brain  has  imagined 
upon  the  paper.  Any  of  these  methods  are  good  manual  training,  but 
for  a  girl  there  is  a  better  line  of  work  which  will  give  her  just  as 
much  of  physical  training,  quite  as  good  brain  and  hand  work,  while 
there  must  come  in  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
training  depends. 

If  sewing  be  the  work  required,  there  must  of  necessity  come  the 
knowledge  of  various  fabrics,  the  uses  of  different  threads,  the  desir- 
ability of  proper  patterns,  the  necessity  of  firm  seams  with  even 
finish. 

Not  only  will  there  be  brain  and  hand  moving  together — there  can- 
not but  be  additional  knowledge  in  all  the  lines  of  work  pertaining  to 
the  providing  one's  self  with  clothing.  The  cooking  school  is  with  us 
and  to  stay.  When  the  manual  training  of  a  girl  is  along  the  lines  of 
the  preparation  of  food,  there  goes  with  this  training  knowledge  of 
the  production  of  foods,  of  the  values  of  materials,  and  of  the  general 
effects  various  foods  have  upon  the  body. 

If,  with  this  knowledge,  the  appetite  can  be  trained  somewhat,  the 
child  has  a  foundation  for  strength  that  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is 
the  untrained  appetite  that  demands  unwholesome  foods,  that  accepts 
unwholesome  quantities  of  food,  and  that  sometimes  leads  to  the  evils 
of  liquor  and  opiates.  We  know  the  old  proverb  that  more  dig  their 
graves  with  their  teeth  than  with  the  tankard. 

The  wickedness  that  comes  into  many  a  life  is  simply  the  effects 
of  bodily  cravings  which  are  unsatisfied  by  the  food  taken.  Many  a 
case  of  nervous  prostration  might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  food, 
and  many  a  broken-down  student  might  be  doing  good  work  today  had 
he  eaten  less  or  differently.  An  abused  stomach  takes  revenge  for  all 
its  wrongs. 

Manual  training  in  this  line  gives  keenness  of  observation,  deft- 
ness of  fingers,  and  ability  to  apply  knowledge  of  all  kinds  to  the 
work  in  hand. 

One  of  the  vexing  problems  of  today  —  the  servant-girl  question, 
will  be  less  troublesome  to  the  homemakers  of  the  land  if  they  hold  in 
their  own  heads  the  knowledge  of,  and  in  their  hands  the  ability  to  do, 
the  tasks  they  set  for  the  ignorant,  untrained  foreign  girl  who  reigns 
in  the  kitchen. 
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No  man  would  think  of  establishing  a  business  and  employing  help 
without  thoroughly  understanding  every  process  of  that  business. 
Nearly  every  woman  has  at  some  time  in  her  life  to  carry  the  thought 
of  keeping  a  home.  Can  there  be  any  more  important  subject  for 
the  education  of  a  girl?  We  recognize  the  fact  that  all  knowledge, 
whether  of  brain  or  hand,  is  most  quickly  acquired  in  youth. 

Most  important  is  it  that  while  the  muscles  are  tractable,  the 
hands  pliable,  such  training  should  be  given  as  will  hold  them  directly 
in  obedience  to  the  will  during  all  the  years  to  come. 

Manual  training  will  do  most  toward  accomplishing  this  end 
because  it  is  definite  regular  education. 

The  Yankee  says,  **How  many  hands  do  you  employ?"  and  he  is 
right,  for  hands  must  be  the  exponent  of  thought. 

The  requisites  of  an  educated  man  or  woman  include  moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical  training.  Some  one  has  said,  **a  heart  to  resolve, 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute." 

The  fruit  of  education  is  character,  and  character  builds  the 
home.  Our  nation  is  a  collection  of  homes.  The  average  of  those 
homes  marks  the  standard  the  nation  can  attain.  Upon  our  girls  of 
today  depend  largely  the  homes  of  tomorrow. 

The  education  we  give  our  girls  will  determine  to  a  great  degree 
the  growth  of  the  country.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  the 
fountain,  and  the  men  and  women  in  the  homes  make  the  nation. 

If  every  girl  be  taught  to  use  all  the  power  of  which  she  is  mistress 
and  to  be  ready,  capable,  and  deft  for  every  task,  there  will  be  no 
question  as  to  the  homes,  for  a  woman  puts  her  best  into  the  home  she 
loves. 

The  girls  themselves  like  the  manual  training.  If  they  have  been 
taught  from  their  cradles  to  be  *' little  ladies,"  and  to  repress  much 
of  the  natural  activity  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  bodily  makeup 
of  a  girl  as  of  a  boy,  they  turn  to  any  kind  of  hand  work  as  a  relief 
from  the  book  work  of  other  hours  in  the  day.  Whatever  the  kind,  I 
believe  a  greater  number  of  girls  like  the  manual  training  work  than 
like  any  other  line  of  study. 

Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this  fact,  when  against  tradition  in 
education,  against  popular  thought  among  educators,  against  the 
thought  in  many  homes  from  which  the  children  come,  the  manual 
training  idea  has  grown  steadily  and  surely.  It  means  that  the  child- 
ren recognize  in  this  line  of  work  something  to  enjoy. 

The  sewing  and  cooking  commend  themselves  to  girls.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  little  girl  to  play  cook  and  to  make  mud  pies  as  to  want 
a  doll. 

We  talk  about  the  God-given  instinct  of  motherhood,  as  we  watch 
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our  dainty  daughters  with  their  babies  of  wax  or  china,  and  may  we 
not  be  quite  willing  to  attribute  the  delight  in  cooking  to  the  same 
gift?  Manual  training  is  one.  way  to  make  the  earnest  girl  into  the 
good  citizen,  the  happy  homemaker,  and  the  capable  friend,  because 
when  a  woman  holds  in  her  grasp  ability  to  do  her  own  especial  tasks 
deftly,  easily,  and  rapidly,  then  will  there  be  time  for  her  to  study  and 
ride  and  read  and  think. 

The  days  that  saw  a  woman  when  she  went  into  a  home  of  her  own 
fall  behind  in  the  great  procession  that  moves  onward  toward  happier 
and  better  living,  will  be  of  the  past,  because  the  ability  to  keep  the 
fingers  up  with  the  brains  will  give  every  woman  power  over  whatever 
work  comes  into  her  hands. 

If,  then,  manual  training  in  her  early  years  will  help  to  make  a 
woman  more  useful  in  her  home,  more  helpful  in  her  community,  more 
able  to  accomplish  everywhere  the  work  she  wishes  to  do,  there  cer- 
tainly is  great  need  of  manual  training  for  girls. 


PHYSICAL   EFFECTS   OF  SLOYD, 


BY  MISS    FLORA    J.    WHITE,  BOSTON    MASS. 

I  must  protest  against  the  implication  my  subject  carries  with  it 
that  there  is  a  physical  effect  of  sloyd  isolated  from  its  mental  effect. 
Surely  no  thought  is  possible  that  has  not  its  ultimate  connection  (if 
not  origin)  in  the  subtle  molecular  changes  of  living  tissue. 

Mentality  is  no  wraith  that  glides  about  eluding  that  which  has  sub- 
stance; rather  would  I  say  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  all  sub- 
stances, to  its  veriest  atom  and  finds  its  manifestation  as  all  force  in 
motion. 

I  fancy  we  might  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  called  motion  the  men- 
tality of  the  body —  indeed  —  our  greatest  educator  has  gone  a  step 
further  and  has  called  **motion  the  dawn  of  the  soul,**  and  yet  it  is 
just  here  in  the  motions  of  the  body  where  the  soul  dawns  and  the 
mind  displays  itself  that  we  must  look  for  physical  effects.  If  there 
is  a  line  of  demarcation  separating  these  three  I  am  unable  to  find  it. 

In  considering  this  subject  there  are  two  aspects  which  have  held 
my  attention.  The  hygiene,  or  the  aspect  of  growth.  Muscle  reac- 
tions, or  the  aspect  of  development. 

Now  what  is  it  we  want  for  our  youth?  What  is  the  one  great 
common  good  that  should  come  to  them  alike  from  their  sloyd  or  Latin 
or  science  or  home  or  any  other  part  of  their  education? 
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The  young  poet  cries  **  *Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
more  life  and  fuller  that  I  want.** 

**More  life  and  fuller!*'  I  don't  believe  we  can  get  beyond  that. 
What  of  it  though  our  youth  master  a  few  languages,  get  themselves 
through  Euclid,  write  their  falsetto  English  and  all  the  this  and  that  of 
what  we  call  education.     Fullness  of  life  —  that  is  the  supreme  test. 

Get  percentages  on  joy  and  exuberance  of  spirits  of  you  would 
make,  safe,  sane  and  righteous  standards  for  your  schools.  If  the 
pulses  do  not  beat  faster,  longings  grow  stronger,  doubts  further 
deepen,  and  the  joy  of  life  tingle  along  the  nerves,  of  what  avail 
think  you  will  the  school  and  all  its  bookishness  be  toward  producing 
a  stronger,  nobler  race. 

We  want  the  stuff  whereof  splendid  deeds  are  made.  Is  knowl- 
edge power?  No,  only  that  knowledge  is  pbwer  which  is  written  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body  through  one's  own  acts.  It  is  daring  that  makes 
men  brave,  not  knowing  that  Sparta  bore  brave  sons.  It  is  the  doing 
that  makes  grand  deeds.  Who  is  it  has  said,  a  man  is  never  greater 
than  the  sum  total  of  his  movements. 

Motion  is  not  only  the  dawn  of  the  soul  —  motion  is  the  soul  of 
the  universe.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  winds  and  the  waves  and 
the  rocks  are  our  brothers.  As  much  our  brothers  as  the  little 
creatures  whom  the  gentle  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  called  his  brothers. 
Who  can  read  Herbert  Spencer  and  not  feel  that  he  has  demonstrated, 
that  through  those  universal  laws  of  motion  that  govern  man  and 
beast  and  wave  alike,  do  we  gain  our  perceptions  of  the  universal? 

We  choose  them  for  our  youth — **more  life  and  fuller" — we  say  the 
pathway  to  it  lies  through  movement,  but  we  must  reach  back  of 
this  till  our  finger  rests  on  that  worn  phrase  of  science,  **growth 
determines  function,"  for  movement  is  the  function  of  life  and  its 
determining  factor,  growth,  must  be  our  first  consideration. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  living  germ,  the  divine  thing  about  it  is  its 
motion,  which  is  its  life  token. 

I  ask,  how  may  it  attain  to  the  fulness  of  the  possibilities  that 
lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  that  unknowable  force  pressing  it  outward, 
always  outward,  upon  the  world  around  it? 

I  close  my  hand  and  that  mysterious  thing  we  call  life  is  gone, 
no  man  knows  whither.  We  say  no  force  is  lost  and  that  only  a 
transference  of  energy  is  possible,  but  sure  it  is,  the  pulsating  force 
of  this  slight  thing  has  passed  beyond  our  ken.  We  cannot  behold 
it,  use  it,  make  or  mar  its  growth.  Just  so,  I  say,  do  we  close  our 
hands  on  the  life  power  of  young  children  till  we  can  only  turn  and 
twist  and  mold  the  substance  which  it  scarce  vivifies  as  I  do  this  bit 
of    lifeless   protoplasm   within  my  hand.     Let  us  look  at   this   germ 
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again,  all  its  power,  all  its  possibilities  lay  in  its  movements,  they  were 
forming  its  individual  force,  its  individual  life — a  stronger  motion  ex- 
ternal to  itself  annihilated  it. 

How  might  the  life  power  of  this  germ  have  been  cherished  how 
might  its  growth  have  been  forwarded?  Manifestly  by  leaving  a  little 
space  about  it — a  sacred  space,  where  that  tiny  new  born  force  should 
reign  supreme — absolutely  free  in  its  motions  from  the  encroaching 
motions  of  the  external  world. 

Just  so,  I  say,  should  the  life  power  of  childhood  be  cherished,  its 
growth  forwarded,  and  its  motions  held  sacred,  maybe  studied  on 
bended  knees. 

And  what  do  we  do?  Does  the  state  say  **The  life  power  of  our 
children  is  the  life  power  of  the  nation,  and  its  motions  must  have 
free  play?  It  is  our  duty  and  a  holy  one,  to  guard  it.  We  will 
secure  for  each  individual  child  life  that  sacred  space  and  insure  it 
against  repressing  encroachments.  It  shall  laugh,  and  sing,  and 
kick,  and  jump,  and  swim,  and  dive,  and  frolic — yes,and  dance,  and 
tumble,  and  plant,  and  pull,  and  pound,  and  build,  and  always  have 
room  —  room  for  it  all — for  these  are  the  throbbing,  pulsating  motions 
o(  the  life  power  of  childhood,  and  we  kill  it  and  our  nation  if  we 
close  our  hands  upon  it."  Does  the  state  say  this?  Why  then,  those 
dreary  brick  builings  on  small  plots  of  ground,  where  children  are 
driven  into  rooms  by  fifties  and  sixties,  yes  even  by  hundreds;  with 
the  hobgoblin  of  the  law  and  the  truant  officer  behind  them,  and 
then  compelled  to  sit  for  five  long  hours  each  day,  with  what  motor 
activities?  —  these  movements  of  the  fingers  with  pen  and  pencil, 
movements  of  the  tongue  in  forming  words,  straining  of  the  eyes 
over  blurring,  swimming  black  and  white  signs,  or  in  cities  of  Athen- 
ian intelligence  which  lead  in  matters  of  physical  training,  given  ten 
minutes  a  day  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  stand  and  perform 
under  peremptory  commands  certain  rigid  motions.  Are  these 
things  out  of  which  to  get  love  and  courage  and  aspirations?  What 
has  become  within  these  buildings  of  the  joy  and  laughter  and  cease- 
less motions  that  make  the  birthright  of  childhood? 

It  is  a  solemn  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves.  I  know  of 
none  more  so.  Do  our  schools  lessen  the  laughter  of  young  children, 
do  they  weaken  their  motor  desires? 

It  has  long  been  a  fancy  of  mine  that  nature  covers  her  face  and 
weeps  whenever  she  beholds  a  schoolhouse. 

Let  us  not  stand  like  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  throwing  into  the 
cauldron  of  the  school  curriculum  every  sort  of  dismembered  organ 
we  can  pelf,  believing  that  some  power  potent  will  be  generated  in 
the  broth,  but  let  us  read  and  read  well  a  school  programme  of  the 
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best  days  of  Greece,  and  reflect  upon  the  possible  relation  that  lies 
between  the  time  there  given  to  bodily  exercise  and  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  the  Greeks. 

Listen  to  the  old  Greek  Anaxagoras.  When  dying  he  was  asked 
how  he  would  have  the  anniversary  of  his  death  celebrated.  **Let 
the -boys  play,"  was  his  answer.  There  was  in  that  answer  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  race,  and  of  the  sort  of  activities 
on  which  her  glory  was  builded. 

I  think  it  is  with  a  touch  of  Anaxagoras,  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  sloyd  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  school.  It  represents  one 
phase  of  a  rational  movement  which  tries  with  a  fine  sympathy  to 
develop  children  through  their  large  motor  activities  and  desires. 

It  has  been  defined  by  a  teacher  of  the  Boston  Sloyd  Training 
School  as  the  adaptation  of  tools  and  materials  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  child.  This  is  a  very  broad,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
complete  definition.  I  think  it  interprets  more  fully  than  any  other 
the  exact  meaning  held  for  it  by  the  originators  of  the  sloyd  move- 
ment in  Sweden. 

Under  it  the  tool  may  be  a  rake  and  the  material  hay,  or  the  tool 
may  be  a  stick  and  the  material  mud,  or  the  tool  may  be  a  plane  and 
the  material  wood,  and  so  on.  Only  these,  things  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  growing  child.  These  needs  I  have  already  out- 
lined as  being  in  the  direction  first  of  growth,  second  of  development, 
so  that  to  disregard  any  hygienic  consideration  at  a  point  where  tool 
or  material  or  surroundings  affect  the  child  is  to  exclude  it  from 
being  sloyd. 

Thirty  children  working  in  the  same  room  may  make  models  by 
the  use  of  tools,  but  the  work  I  can  hardly  judge  to  be  sloyd.  Some- 
what other  than  the  individual  needs  of  each  child  has  been  consid- 
ered in  conditioning  that  group.  Fifteen  children  in  the  same  room 
making  the  same  models  by  the  use  of  the  same  tools,  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  working  at  sloyd.  Think  you  there  is  no  difference 
between  these  two  groups  that  will  affect  the  freedom  of  motion,  the 
individuality  for  which  I  am  contending?  Believe  me,  there  is  the 
same  difference  to  the  child  life  that  there  was  to  the  germ  life  between 
the  open  and  the  closed  palm. 

The  crowding  of  our  schoolrooms  is  our  greatest  sin  against  child- 
hood. It  is  the  glory  of  Sloyd  that  she  was  conceived  with  this 
thought  enfolding  her.  A  handful  of  children,  not  more  than  fifteen, 
with  plenty  of  space  and  air  and  sunlight,  doing  things  they  love  to 
do,  making  things  they  love  to  make,  coming  to  this  happy  spot 
by  no  compulsion  but  of  their  own  will  daily. 

If  we  turn  once  more  to  germ  life  we  approach  a  deeper  mystery 
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in  this  mystery  of  growth.  A  breath  of  air  with  its  light  freight 
of  vapor  passes  out  of  its  sphere  of  existence  and  becomes  incarnate 
in  this  growing  life. 

That  vision  was  wide  indeed  which  saw  the  embryo  and  exclaimed : 

"  For  it  the  nebulae  cohered  to  an  orb — 
The  long  slow  strata  piled  to  rest  it  on — , 
Vast  vegetables  gave  it  sustenance." 

All  nature  is  a  glad  toil  to  nourish  the  life  she  bears.  If  we  leave 
the  task  to  her  she  will  nurture  royally,  but  if  we  **  impudently  usurp 
her  tasks"  we  must  look  well  to  our  nourishing?  She  will  revenge 
herself  upon  us  for  every  neglect.  We  can  safer  leave  the  child  to 
her  and  accept  the  young  savage  than  to  heedlessly  cultivate  and 
not  nourish. 

Shall  we  not  be  greater  in  our  education  and  cease  to  talk  of  the 
trivial  acquisitions  of  the  hour  as  being  fundamental.  Room,  nutri- 
tion, contacts,  resistances,  these  things  are  fundamental,  eternal, 
and  grandly  determining.  Do  you  ask,  **What  has  sloyd  to  do  with 
nutrition,  either  in  its  mystic  processes  or  practical  provision?"  It 
has  been  well  said  that  we  may  wisely  ask  of  every  factor  we  bring 
into  a  child's  life,  **What  is  its  relation  to  nutrition?"  Shall  we  com- 
pel it  to  make  bricks  without  straw?  Shall  we  use  energy  and  dis- 
regard its  supply? 

That  first  cry  of  the  infant  which  gains  it  the  oxygen  for  which 
its  body  hungers,  should  ring  in  our  ears  to  remind  us  of  that  cease- 
less oxygen  hunger  which,  if  left  unsatisfied,  defies  the  keenest  spur 
to  endeavor  and  renders  growth  impossible.  Sloyd,  with  its  greater 
room  for  the  individual,  with  its  active  bodily  movements,  its  lower 
temperature  and  better  circulation  of  air,  probably  meets  the  one 
demand  of  nutrition  more  readily  than  it  is  met  elsewhere  in  the 
schools;  but  more  than  this,  it  recognizes  its  duty  and  is  insistent  in 
executing  it.  It  plans  for  the  children's  positions  and  movements 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  vital  capacity,  excluding  everything 
that  tends  to  lessen  it.  It  considers  the  matter  of  stimuli  to  activity, 
of  expenditure  of  energy,  of  fatigue,  in  their  relation  to  nutrition  and 
growth.  It  sends  its  pupils  from  the  sloyd  room  with  more  erect, 
alert  bodies,  more  jubilant  spirits,  and  a  greater  supply  of  energy 
than  they  brought  to  it. 

And  now  another  question  following  those  concerning  space  and 
nutrition  faces  us.  How  is  the  necessary  inevitable  contact  with  the 
objects  and  motions  of  the  external  world  to  be  effected?  Shall  the 
world  be  brought  to  the  growing  life,  or  shall  the  growing  life  Qreep 
to  the  world? 

We  dare   not  do  other  with  the  embryo  than  leave  it  to  nature. 
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Do  we  not  dare  too  much  with  the  child  life,  meddle  too  much? 
We  fuss  and  fret,  and  push  and  pull  and  teach,  teach,  teach,  till 
no  man  can  by  any  means  tell  what  nature  had  planned. 

Ought  we  not  rather  to  find  a  guide  by  watching  what  things  those 
tentacles  of  the  growing  life,  curiosity  and  eagerness,  lay  hold  upon? 
Shall  we  not  fear  the  effect  of  our  imposed  systems  of  work?  Shall 
some  logical  scheme  tell  us  what  children's  fingers  should  fashion,  or 
shall  we   behold  what  things  children's  fingers  do  fashion? 

Sloyd  learns  of  the  child  the  road  of  its  desires  and  travels  along 
that  road — hand  in  hand  with  it — beside  it,  not  in  front  of  it,  beside 
it,  not  above  it.  It  has  been  standing  reverently  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  following  where  childhood  led  the  way. 

Cygnaeus  bared  his  head  to  child  life,  and  for  what  was  revealed 
to  him  strove  with  all  the  persistency  of  a  Finn,  till  the  elementary 
schools  of  Finland  were  reformed  and  made  fit  study  for  the  world. 

Herr  Otto  Soloman,  by  Cygnaeus'  side,  looked  where  he  looked, 
and  found  that  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  creating  a  new  era  in 
Swedish  schools,  and  sending  forth  a  new  hope  to  American  schools 
through  his  pupil,  Herr  Gustaf  Larsson,  whom  it  is  your  misfortune 
not  to  have  with  you  today. 

Mr.  Larsson  is  the  leader  of  sloyd  in  this  country,  and  he  has  ably 
demonstrated  that  sloyd  is  no  finality,  no  system,  no  course  of  models 
or  tools  or  materials,  but  such  a  use  of  tools  and  materials  that  space 
and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  in  the  direction  of  his  individuality. 

These  things  I  have  tried  to  show  cannot  be    secured  without  first 
.securing  room,  nutrition,  and  the  child's  initiative  in  his  work. 

Cell  life  occupies  itself  in  storing  and  spending  energy.  In  its 
storage  are  exercised  the  nutritive  functions.  In  its  expenditure  we 
make  ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  known.  How  may  this  expendi- 
ture be  adjusted  so  that  it  too,  advances  growth  and  development? 

We  are  cowardly  and  niggardly  in  our  spending  of  energy,  because 
we  have  turned  our  backs  on  nature,  and  yet  we  find  no  system  of 
economics  to  help  us. 

I  have  noticed  in  certain  countries  beyond  the  Tropics,  trees  that 
have  impressed  me  with  their  grandeur  and  vigor,  and  then  some 
morning  I  have  gone  forth  and  found  them  lying  in  the  dust  with 
helpless,  upturned  roots,  wind-blown.  Sun  and  shower  had  fondled 
them.  With  no  obstacles  to  overcome,  no  winters  to  resist,  no  rocks 
to  upturn,  they  had  put  forth  a  rank,  showy,  ineffective  verdure,  a 
growth  in  appearance  but  not  in  strength. 

*We  want  no  wind-blown  characters.  Emerson  admonishes  us  on 
this  point.     He  says:  **The  heart  and  sinew  of  man  seem  to  be  drawn 
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out  of  him Our  age  yields  no  great  and  perfect  persons. 

.     .     .     .     The   rugged   battle  of   fate  where   strength   is  born   we 

shun We  are  parlor  soldiers. " 

It  is  our  work  to  get  back  the  heart  and  sinew  of  man,  to  get 
giant  oaks,  once  more,  from  feeble  seedlings.  It  is  not  to  be  done 
by  coddling,  or  we  gain  but  upturned  roots,  nor  by  neglecting,  for 
nature  will  find  vengeance ;  nor  by  setting  brick  schoolhouses  on  top 
of  the  young  seedlings,  or  we  get  crushed  lives ;  but  if  ever,  by  a  rev- 
erent sympathy  for  nature  and  nature's  ways  and  by  a  sane  and  con- 
scientious child  study. 

.We  give  our  children  wrong  things  to  do,  then  wear  our  lives  away 
trying  to  render  their  doing  easy.  We  forever  aim  at  the  acquisition 
of  facilities  rather  than  at  the  acquisition  of  power.  Give  our  children 
right  things  to  do,  things  to  which  their  natures  lead  them,  and  the 
ages  have  bent  them,  and  then  let  it  go  hard  with  them,  for  thus  they 
will  gain  power  and  having  that,  the  world  is  theirs  with  its  abundant 
fullness  of  life. 

Here  is  the  meaning  of  the  hard  work  of  sloyd,  and  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  it  gives.  Make  it  easy  so  there 
is  no  master  endeavor,  no  sturdy  tussling  with  solid,  body  resistances, 
and  you  disregard  not  only  the  principles  of  sloyd,  but  the  principles 
of  our  wisest  philosophy  which  demonstrates  that  our  ideas  of  body, 
space  and  motion  are  derived  from  our  ideas  of  muscular  tension  and 
are  the  ultimate  symbols  in  which  all  other  mental  symbols  are  inter- 
pretable. 

We  must  gauge  the  amount  of  muscular  tension  involved  if  we 
would  gauge  the  educational  value  or  its  physical  effects.  And  we 
must  be  attentive  to  the  fact  that  body  strength  and  mental  strength 
look  back  to  a  common  origin  in  muscular  effort. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  Manual  Training  Hiijh  School,  Providence,  R.  I. — I 
am  most  happy  to  lead  this  discussion  because  of  my  interest  in  the  paper,  and 
also  because  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  myself  "  One  of  Mrs.  Kedzie's  Girls.'* 
The  paper  has  so  completely  touched  upon  all  phases  of  the  subject,  that  all  I 
can  now  do  is  to  add  my  thoughts  on  a  few  of  the  points  mentioned. 

As  a  teacher  in  high  school  work  I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
effect  of  manual  training  on  the  moral  nature  and  reasoning  power  of  the  girls. 

Coming  to  us  from  the  grammar  schools,  our  girls  have  received  that  train- 
ing which  has  most  developed  the  memory  rather  than  given  them  the  power  to 
reason  upon,  weigh  and  judge  that  which  expanding  mental  powers  bring  within 
their  grasp. 
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They  have  reached  that  stage  of  intellectual  development  when  positive, 
even  dogmatic  statements  of  facts  may  be  replaced  by  more  complete  appeals  to 
individual  decision.  The  first  manual  work  which  the  high  school  gives  to  them, 
carpentry,  not  only  trains  the  larger  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  but  develops 
the  powers  of  observation,  and  trains  the  judgment  through  its  demands  for  the 
use  of  exact  and  accurate  work.  The  pupil  soon  sees  for  herself  the  difference 
between  the  nearly  right  and  what  is  exactly  right,  because  even  that  which  falls 
but  little  below  the  standard  is  embodied  in  concrete  form  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  This  training  in  exactness  is  carried  still  farther  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  of  wood  carving  and  sewing.  The  judgment  is  constantly  trained 
to  work  out  its  own  problems  without  the  direct  aid  of  imitation.  In  the  work 
in  cooking  the  student  takes  the  simplest  forms  of  food,  such  as  albumen  and 
starch,  and  herself  experiments  to  see  the  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  upon  their 
properties,  and  by  this  means  can  reason  out  independently  the  correct  methods 
of  applying  heat,  so  that  each  class  of  food  may  be  rendered  most  easily  digesti- 
ble. Knowing  this,  and  by  experimental  work  classifying  the  foods,  she  has  a 
foundation  knowledge  on  which  all  the  art  of  cooking  can  easily  be  reared.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  comparison  was  given  last  winter  in  the  work  done  by 
the  regular  students  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  a  class  which 
came  for  special  work  from  the  English  and  Classical  High  School.  Without 
exception  those  students  who  had  received  manual  training  in  connection  with 
academic  work  were  far  in  advance  in  their  ability  to  reason  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Miss  Caldwell. — Would  you  put  the  work  in  the  lower  grades? 

Miss  Marlatt. — Yes,  I  certainly  should.  As  I  was  speaking  of  high  school 
work  that  was  not  mentioned. 

President  Oscar  Clute,  of  Florida,  spoke  as  follows:  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  need  of  this  work  by  the  condition  which  I  found  when  I  was  called 
to  a  college  in  Florida.  Surrounding  us  are  all  classes  of  uneducated  people, 
both  black  and  white.  From  personal  observation  I  am  led  to  say  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  lies  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  colored 
schools,  especially;  though,  if  good  for  the  colored  schools  it  is  certainly  good 
for  the  white  schools.  Then  our  incompetent  class  will  be  made  useful  and  the 
Southern  problem  will,  in  a  measure,  be  solved. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  McIver,  President  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  desired  that  the  association  should  indorse  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  make  its  next  appropriation  of 
funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  an  institution  in  each  state  estab- 
lished for  the  normal  and  industrial  education  of  women.  The  general  govern- 
ment makes  such  appropriations  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture  apd  mechanical 
arts  in  the  various  states,  but  the  principal  work  of  these  institutions  is  for  men. 
He  insisted  that  an  educated  woman  is  worth  more  to  the  present  and  future 
of  society  than  an  educated  man,  especially  because  she  does  more  to  propagate 
education.  Nine-tenths  of  the  educated  women  are  engaged  daily  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  or  the  children  of  others,  while  probably  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  educated  men  work  daily  in  any  educational  field. 

Mr.  Judson  E.  Hoyt,  of  Stout  Manual  Training  School,  spoke  of  the  great 
advantage  of  manual  training  in  its  effect  on  the  development  of  the  girl's 
character  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  boys.     There  is  a  more  business-like 
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atmosphere  about  the  school  and  more  earnest  work  is  done.  In  manual  train- 
ing work  the  character  of  the  teacher  has  a  more  direct  influence  because  of  the 
more  intimate  contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupil. 

The  question  was  asked:  "  Can  this  manual  training  work  be  put  into  our 
schools?"  This  was  answered  by  Mrs.  N.  S.  Kedzie,  who  closed  the  discus- 
sion by  speaking  of  the  manual  work  which  was  now  done  in  all  the  shire  schools 
in  England,  each  teacher  having  charge  of  the  work  in  their  own  school,  but  all 
being  under  direct  control  of  supervisors. 


MANUAL   TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

THE  SMALLER   CITIES. 


BY    PROFESSOR     JUDSON    E.    HOYT,    STOUT     MANUAL     TRAINING     SCHOOL, 

MENOMONEE,    WIS. 

In  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  this  department  and 
the  general  association,  the  large  city,  almost  exclusively,  has  been 
contemplated  in  matters  relating  to  the  need  and  place  of  manual 
training,  and  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  for  this 
teaching.  At  that  memorable  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  the  summer  of 
'87,  when  for  the  first  time  manual  training  was  admitted  to  a  place 
in  the  general  programme ;  when  it  occupied  through  an  entire  session 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation,  the  attention  of  the  thousands  of  teach- 
ers assembled;  and  won  from  them  such  unanimous  testimony  as  to 
value  and  importance  as  an  educational  means.  General  Francis  Walker, 
in  the  leading  paper,  discussed  ably  the  deficiencies  of  the  usual  curri- 
culum, the  conditions  of  city  life  which  call  especially  for  mechanical 
education  for  the  city  boy,  and  the  more  favorable  surroundings  and 
greater  ability  of  the  large  city  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for 
this  instruction.  This  and  the  other  papers  presented  at  that  session 
are  of  great  value,  and  must  be  read  by  all  who  would  trace  the  growth 
of  manual  training  sentiment  in  the  last  ten  years.  Fortunately,  in 
treating  of  manual  training  in  the  smaller  cities,  we  need  only  occupy 
the  ground  which  was  then  passed  by. 

The  force  of  General  Walker's  arguments  must  be  admitted.  With 
the  added  authority  of  ten  years  of  experience,  it  may  be  asserted 
anew  that  the  ordinary  high  school  curriculum  does  not  contain  all  the 
educational  effectiveness  and  practical  value,  for  any  boy  or  girl, 
which  it  is  possible  to  put  into  the  time  allotted  to  it.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  what  it  contains  as  to  what  it  lacks.  But  revolution- 
ary modifications  are  not  called  for.  The  cause  of  manual  training 
education  has  suffered  much,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  from 
the  over-zeal  of  advocates  who,  from  supposed   necessity,  to  make 
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place  for  new  subjects,  have  inveighed  against  the  culture  branches 
in  the  high  school,  the  classics,  history  and  literature,  and  who  would 
rule  out  the  first,  and  reduce  the  other  two  to  a  minimum.  Is  it  not 
time  to  cease  destructive  criticism,  to  admit  the  special  value  of  each 
of  the  elements  of  the  secondary  courses  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  and  to  show  constructively  how  the  deficiencies  in  the  education 
which  they  afford  may  be  supplied  without  the  loss  of  any  considerable 
part  of  the  training  which  broadens  the  outlook,  quickens  the  moral 
judgment,  or  cultivates  the  aesthetic  feelings? 

Again,  it  may  be  asserted  anew  that  at  least  a  very  large  contri- 
bution toward  the  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  is  found  in  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  manual  training  accompanying  the  academic  or 
text-book  work,  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

Whether  or  not  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  is  more  needed  by 
the  city  boy  than  by  the  boy  in  the  smaller  communities  or  the  rural 
districts  depends  much  upon  our  views  of  the  uses  which  such  instruc- 
tion is  to  serve.  The  need  of  the  city  boy  is  indeed  great,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  interest  of  society  is  much  more  imperative  that  he  should 
be  supplied  with  the  motives  of  using  in  wholesome  and  instructive 
employments  his  otherwise  unclaimed  time.  But  the  reasons  for  this 
greater  need  are  largely  social  and  utilitarian  rather  than  purely  edu- 
cational. 

On  purely  educational  grounds,  whether  the  definition  be  that  of 
** harmonious  development,"  so  commonly  referred  to  as  the  mainstay 
of  manual  training,  or  that  of  ** preparation  of  the  individual  for  recip- 
rocal union  with  society"  which  Dr.  Harris' proposes,  as  embodying  a 
truer  conception,  every  boy  and  girl,  whether  of  the  large  city  or  of 
the  country,  needs  systematic  manual  training  as  an  element  of  general 
education.  And  nothing  short  of  systematic  training  will  serve  the 
purposes  of  education.  The  mere  ability  to  do  things  is  not  what  is 
contemplated.  The  achievement  of  manual  training  teaching  is  a 
disciplinary  effect  upon  the  mind,  a  sense  of  potentiality  with  reference 
both  to  conception  and  execution,  a  conviction  that  life's  purposes  are 
attained  only  through  contribution  in  some  useful  effort,  and  a  willing- 
ness, established  by  habit,  to  undertake  any  work,  however  laborious, 
which  is  indicated  by  aptitude  or  circumstance.  This  broadening  of 
experiences  and  implanting  of  dispositions,  this  getting  the  individual 
ready  for  the  applications  of  faculty  and  knowledge  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  some  useful  work,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  haphazard;  it 
requires  a  considerable  period  of  systematic  training  in  a  favoring 
atmosphere. 

The  greater  ability  of  the  large  city  to  do  the  pioneer  work  in  any 
new  enterprise  is  obvious.     The  development  of  educational  facilities 
49 
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has  been  from  above  downward,  and  from  the  centres  of  population 
outward  to  the  village  and  rural  schools.  Most  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation as  to  organization,  standards,  matter  and  methods  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  large  cities.  Here  is  possessed  the  wealth,  which 
can  be  commanded  through  taxation  or  individual  contribution.  Here 
are  gathered  the  educators  of  scholarship,  special  endowments  and 
experience,  and  here  are  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  courage 
which  is  willing  to  risk  money  and  effort  for  the  chance  of  strengthen- 
ing the  forces  that  make  for  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  race. 

It  is  enough  to  the  credit  of  the  smaller  city  that  it  has  the  enter- 
prise to  appropriate  these  gains,  and,  adapting  means  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  new  environment,  to  accomplish  results  which  are 
in  some  fair  degree  comparable  with  those  of  the  larger  city. 

The  chief  obstacles  which  impede  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  in  the  smaller  cities  are  (i)  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  manual  training;  (2)  lack  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  them  for  new  educational  enterprises;  (3)  lack  of  settled 
plans  and  courses  in  the  manual  training  work;  (4)  lack  of  qualified 
and  competent  teachers  who  can  be  secured  at  such  salaries  as  com- 
mand good  teaching  ability  in  the  old  line  subjects. 

Efforts  for  the  extension  of  this  form  of  educational  work  must 
continue  to  be  directed  to  the  overcoming  of  these  obstacles.  Many 
forces  are  working  effectively  to  this  end,  and  the  outlook  is  encour- 
aging. For  the  spread  of  information  and  the  popularizing  of  the 
manual  training  idea  the  cause  is  much  concerned  in  the  success  of 
certain  schools  which,  by  their  isolation,  the  special  problems  which 
they  have  to  work  out,  or  some  peculiar  favoring  circumstance,  are 
attracting  the  scrutiny  of  the  people.  The  cause,  too,  especially  in 
the  villages  and  smaller  cities,  is  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
schools  which  are  preparing  teachers  for  the  various  phases  of  man- 
ual training  work.  With  increasing  frequency  the  question  comes, 
where  can  we  get  qualified  teachers — those  who  cannot  only  teach, 
but  also  give  executive  direction.  These  schools  must  enable  us  to 
answer  these  questions  with  assurance. 

Among  the  obstacles  mentioned  the  lack  of  funds  is  most  intract- 
able. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  any  management  can 
be  proposed  which  will  obviate  the  need  of  funds,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  manual  training  where  means  are 
not  adequate  to  support  well  what  is  undertaken.  But  imaginary 
difficulties  may  sometimes  be  dispelled,  by  supplying  information  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  specified  lines  of  work,  and  by  breaking  down  the 
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impression  that  an  expensive  and  costly  equipment  must  be  had  before 
anything  is  attempted. 

But  so  long  as  installments  must  await  the  arousing  of  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  a  form  of  educational  work  whose  practicability  and 
value  are  as  yet  to  them  undemonstrated,  and  the  carrying  of  convic- 
tion to  the  point  of  providing  by  taxation  for  the  total  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  current  expense,  the  progress  of  manual  training  in  the 
smaller  cities  will  indeed  be  slow.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  any  considerable  number  of  taxpayers,  or  even  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  in  the  smaller  cities,  feel  that  manual  training  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education.  While,  therefore,  this  field  of  effort  should 
not  be  abandoned,  but  should  be  worked  with  increasing  urgency, 
nevertheless  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  the  substantial  development  of 
manual  training  agencies,  whether  independent  or  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  is  still  dependent  upon  the  endowments  or  patron- 
age of  private  individuals  or  associations.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
schools  which  have  done  such  valuable  service  in  the  pioneer  stages 
of  this  movement — the  manual  training  schools  at  St.  Louis,  Chica- 
go, Toledo,  Cleveland,  Cambridge  and  other  points,  have  all  had  their 
origin  or  continuing  support  in  private  benefactions.  No  doubt,  in 
many  of  our  smaller  cities  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  means 
can  be  found  to  whom  the  educational  and  practical  aspects  of  man- 
ual training  instruction  can  be  made  to  appeal. 

Another  hopeful  line  of  effort  which  we  can  take  time  but  to  men- 
tion, is  toward  the  securing  of  state  recognition  and  aid  for  public 
manual  training  schools.  Enactments  to  this  end  exist  in  several  of 
the  states;  as  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  and  are 
proving  a  helpful  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  these  schools. 

But,  assuming  the  funds  and  conditions  otherwise  favorable,  the 
question  arises,  how  shall  manual  training  be  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  a  given  small  city?  What  shall  be  taught,  and 
what  shall  be  the  relation  of  the  new  subjects  to  the  old?  These  ques- 
tions are  inevitable,  and  must  have  for  each  new  undertaking  a  definite 
answer.  They  are  not  always  easy  to  answer,  even  when  all  the  facts 
of  a  particular  situation  are  known,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  set  of  opinions,  plans  or  courses  will  be  universally  applicable, 
yet  there  are  certain  admonitions  of  experience,  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful, which  cannot  be  ignored.'  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  going 
into  tedious  details,  a  brief  statement  is  here  presented  of  what  seems 
to  us  best  suited  in  subjects,  organization  and  the  management  of  the 
programme  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results  in  the  small  city  as  usually 
conditioned. 

The  term  **smaller  city"  is  used  to  designate  rather    arbitrarily  a 
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city  of  30,000  or  less.     '* Manual  Training,"  for  convenience,  is  used 
in   its  broader  meaning  to  cover  all  the  newer  subjects  or  processes 
introduced  for  education,  involving  manipulations,  delineations,  and 
constructions,  not  incuding  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences. 
In  the  public  schools  the  desideratum  is: 

1.  That  the  manual  training  should  be  brought  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  usual  curriculum. 

2.  That  correlations  for  mutual  contribution  should  be  made  at 
as  many  points  as  possible. 

3.  That  this  training  should  begin  in  the  lower  grades,  or  be  con- 
tinued from  the  kindergarten,  and  extend  to  and  through  the  high 
school  course. 

4.  That  the  exercises  and  materials  should  be  carefully  graded 
in  each  of  the  subjects,  and  be  suited  at  every  step  to  the  pupil's 
stage  of  physical  and  mental  advancement. 

5.  That  girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  provided  for  throughout, 
but  having  reference  in  the  higher  subjects  (or  later  years)  to  the 
differences  of  tastes  and  employments  determined  by  sex. 

6.  That  all  should  be  done  primarily  for  an  educational  purpose, 
as  distinguished  from  industrial  training,'  though  the  latter  may  inci- 
dentally enter. 

7.  That  the  manual  training  should  come  to  have  the  force  and 
relation  of  a  method,  permeating  and  modifying  in  a  degree  all  the 
work  of  the  school,  rather  than  of  a  body  of  knowledge  or  manual 
accomplishments  to  be  acquired. 

8.  And  that,  as  general  education  is  the  aim,  all  children,  or  as 
many  as  possible  who  pass  through  the  schools,  should  be  provided 
with  this  training. 

These  desiderata,  if  correctly  chosen,  can  best  be  attained,  and, 
in  the  smaller  cities  must  be,  if  at  all,  by  that  organization  which 
combines  the  manual  training  subjects  with  those  of  the  existing  lower 
grades  and  high  school  courses,  an  organization  to  which  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, in  a  paper  presented  at  the  Asbury  Park  meeting,  rather  disparag- 
ingly referred  to  as  the  **annex."  In  so  far  as  manual  training  is 
urged  as  a  means  of  general  education,  and  the  lack  of  '*all-round- 
ness"  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  existing  curricula,  we  submit,  that  this 
training  cannot  be  in  any  large  measure  a  remedial  agency  unless  it 
is  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  schools  in  which  the 
masses  of  the  children  and  youth  are  receiving,  and  will  continue  to 
receive,  their  education. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  to  be  chosen  as  the  basis  of 
this  mental  training,  through  purposeful  bodily  activity,  we  are  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  passing  everything  that  may  prove  a  useful  accom- 
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plishment  in  after  life,  nor  of  ignoring  utility  as  one  of  the  strong 
supports  of  this  work. 

Indeed,  if  in  certain  branches,  such  as  drawing,  benchwork  in 
wood,  sewing  and  cooking,  utility  were  the  sole  recommendation,  they 
would  still  be  justified  in  holding  a  place  in  the  public  schools  on  the 
grounds  of  their  important  and  intimate  connection  with  everyday 
life,  provided  they  were  given  a  proper  limit  of  time. 

MINIMUM  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

We  pass  then  to  mention  the  subjects  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  high  school  of  the  smaller  city,  indicating  as  the  minimum 
course  the  following: 

Drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical ;  benchwork  in  wood ;  sewing 
and  cooking. 

Any  high  school  or  school  system  which  essays  manual  training 
should  give  a  course  in  these  branches  of  at  least  two  years'  duration, 
running  at  the  rate  or  equivalent  of  one  fifty-minute  period  each  day, 
and  dividing  the  time  between  drawing  and  shop  or  manipulative  lines 
in  about  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

For  the  boys,  the  drawing  (chiefly  mechanical)  and  the  bench 
work  should  run  parallel  throughout  the  two  years,  alternating  in  the 
same  period  of  each  day.  For  the  girls,  the  drawing,  chiefly  or  entirely 
free-hand,  looking  to  art  work,  should  run  through  the  two  years  as 
one  subject,  while  the  sewing  and  the  coooking,  coming  in  succession, 
should  each  have  about  one  year  devoted  to  it. 

The  range  of  work  here  outlined  as  a  proper  minimum  does  not 
call  for  an  expensive  equipment;  $1,400  carefully  expended,  will 
provide  all  that  is  essential  for  a  high  school  of  200  students.  Nor 
is  a  building  specially  constructed  required.  Any  well-lighted  room, 
located  in  the  same  building  with  the  high  school,  or  in  an  adjoining 
building,  may  be  used.  At  least  two  drawing  rooms,  a  sewing  room, 
a  kitchen  and  a  wood- working  shop  are  desirable;  but  where  extremely 
necessary  the  mechanical  drawing  may  oe  carried  on  in  the  wood- 
working shop,  and  the  cooking  and  sewing  may  be  passably  provided 
for  in  one  room.  True,  to  bear  with  these  arrangements,  so  far  from 
the  ideal,  and  to  secure  good  results,  will  require  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  much  devotion  to  the  enterprise,  patience  and  good  manage- 
ment. But  the  beginner  contemplated  in  this  scheme  is  sustained  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  enterprise  and  the  hope  of  better  things.  And 
these  inconveniences  may  well  be  borne,  even  permanently,  in  the 
smaller  high  school,  if  perchance  they  must  be,  rather  than  forego  the 
acquisitions,  the  broadening  of  interests,  and  the  self-reliant,  business- 
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like  tone  which  even  this  much  of  manual  training,  well-taught,  wil} 
bring  to  a  school. 

Where  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sentiment  will  sustain  an 
extended  course,  where  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  course 
should  be,  or  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  man- 
age it,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  make  a  small  beginning,  and  to  intro- 
duce new  features  by  degrees,  as  experience  in  the  particular  situation 
may  indicate. 

But  it  is  not  expected  that  the  majority  of  schools  will  remain 
long  in  this  minimum  stage.  If  beginning  is  made  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school,  the  course  should  be  extended  downward  and  upward 
as  to  time  and  branches,  and  be  broadened  and  intensified  as  to  sub- 
ject-matter, the  didactic  instruction,  and  the  practice.  The  more 
favored  schools  will  begin  at  once  with  better  material  provisions, 
buildings  and  equipments,  and  will  be  found  teaching  the  fuller  course 
as  soon  as  the  differentiations  into  grades  and  kinds  of  work  can  be 
effected. 

For  the  sake  of  definiteness,  and  to  indicate  the  kinds  and  amount 
of  manual  training  work  which  can  be  done  in  a  fully  equipped  school 
without  detracting  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  work  in  the  subjects 
of  the  usual  curriculum  we  may  be  permitted  to  present  in  outline  the 
following  course.  It  is  intended  to  be  suited  to  the  average  high  school 
of  the  smaller  city,  to  be  taught  in  the  usual  sessions,  and  to  extend 
over  eight  years,  and  require,  practically,  one  period  of  fifty  minutes 
each  day. 

THE  EXTENDED    MANUAL    TRAINING  COURSE. 

In  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  beginning  with  the  fifth. 

1.  Free-hand  drawing,  this  for  girls  and  boys  alike,  taught  by  the 
regular  teachers,  under  the  instruction  of  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  at 
least  three  exercises  a  week  being  given. 

2.  Sewing.  In  separate  classes,  the  girls  take  plain  sewing,  a 
graded  course,  running  three  years,  at  two  periods  a  week. 

3.  Cooking.  In  the  next  year,  that  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
girls  will  take  a  first  course  in  cooking,  which  will  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  the  art  side  of  the  subject,  and  will  give  practice  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary manipulations  and  the  everyday  foods  and  dishes  of  the  aver- 
age home.     To  have  two  exercises  a  week. 

1.  For  the  boys,  besides  the  free-hand  drawing  already  mentioned: 

2.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  drawing,  with  applica- 
tions to  the  interpretation  and  the  making  of  working  drawings. 

3.  An  elemetary  course  in  knife  work  and  bench  work  in  wood. 
This  course,    together  with  the  mechanical  drawing,  alternating  to 

the  extent  needed,  may  run  at  two  fifty-minute  periods  a  week,  and 
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may  be  taught  in  a  room  in  the  same  building,  or  one  which  is  cent- 
rally located  with  reference  to  several  schools,  and  is  set  apart  and 
equipped  for  this  use. 

The  amount  of  teaching  here  outlined  for  the  lower  grades  will  call 
for  the  sectioning  of  grades,  the  rotation  of  visits  of  the  special  teach- 
ers, and  an  amount  of  duplicating  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
school  system. 

The  lower  grade  course  being  now  completed,  the  pupils  take  the 
next  step.  In  those  larger  cities  which  maintain  a  separate  manual 
training  or  mechanic  arts  high  school,  the  promotion  from  this  lower 
course  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  pupil,  into  this  separate  school, 
or  into  the  regular  high  school^  where,  excepting  possibly  the  drawing, 
these  manual  lines  of  work  will  be  dropped. 

But  it  is  not  expected  that  a  city  of  the  size  here  contemplated 
will  have  more  than  one  high  school,  and  in  this  one,  running  parallel 
to,  and  incorporated  with,  the  academic  work,  the  manual  training 
subjects  must  be  taught,  if  taught  at  all. 

The  high  school  manual  training  course  may  be  in  general  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  to  the  drawing,  due  to  the  demands  of  other  branches  and  the 
management  of  the  daily  programme,  as  a  rule,  admitting  of  some 
exceptions,  choice  must  now  be  made  by  both  boys  and  girls  between 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  For  the  most  part,  the  girls  will 
continue  to  choose  the  free-hand,  and  the  boys  will  take  the  mechan- 
ical. 

For  the  girls  then  the  course  will  be: 

1.  Free-hand  drawing  and  art  work.  This  may  include  drawing 
in  light  and  shade,  pen  and  ink  work,  wood  carving,  and  water-color 
painting.  The  work  will  continue  throughout  the  four  years,  two 
exercises  a  week  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years,  and  five  exercises 
for  the  remaining  year  and  a  half.  • 

2.  Dressmaking.  The  cooking,  having  run  one  year  in  the  grade 
below,  may  now  be  dropped  for  a  year's  work  in  dressmaking.  This 
is  to  include  measuring,  drafting  and  cutting  of  patterns,  cutting  and 
making  of  dresses  and  other  outer  garments. 

3.  Cooking.  In  the  next  year,  the  second  of  the  high  school, 
some  study  of  physiology  and  chemistry  having  intervened,  cooking 
may  be  taken  up  anew.  The  more  difficult  manipulations,  the  acces- 
sory dishes,  and  the  refinements  of  the  cuisine^  together  with  a  course 
in  dining-room  service  may  now  receive  attention.  This  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  course  in  hygiene  and  invalid  cookery,  the  whole  extend- 
ing over  a  year  and  a  half. 

For  the  boys  the  course  will  be: 
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1.  Mechanical  drawing.  This,  treated  quite  independently  as  a 
disciplinary  means,  as  well  as  for  its  bearing  upon  the  parallel  work  of 
the  shops,  may  run  in  two  fifty-minute  periods  a  week,  throughout 
the  four  years. 

2.  The  shop  processes.  (i)  cabinet  making,  (2)  wood  turning, 
(3)  pattern  making,  and  (4)  molding  and  casting,  each  to  continue 
about  one  half  a  year:  (5)  forging,  and  (6)  machine-shop  practice  at 
least,  the  bench  work,  chipping,  filing,  and  fitting.  These  two  last 
branches  are  to  have  a  year  each,  and  the  entire  series  of  shop  exer- 
cises are  to  have  three  periods  a  week. 

Having  now  outlined  a  high  school  manual  training  course,  a  work- 
ing programme  is  here  appended,  according  to  which  the  entire  work 
in  a  school  numbering  not  to  exceed  200  pupils,  can  be  accomplished. 
It  is  believed  that  no '  high  school  course,  as  commonly  organized, 
need  be  omitted  from  the  claim  that  this  manual  training  can  be  done 
without  loss  to  the  academic  work,  except,  possibly,  that  preparing 
for  the  ancient  classical  course  of  the  colleges,  in  which,  however,  a 
considerable  portion  can  be  done. 

As  to  the  teaching  force  required  for  this  full  course,  if  good  spe- 
cial qualifications  are  secured  at  least,  three  divisions  must  be  made 
among  the  subjects  of  instruction.  The  art  work  and  the  supervision 
of  drawing  in  the  grades  may  constitute  one  group ;  the  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  other  related  branches,  another;  and  the  mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  work,  the  third.  Hence,  at  the  least,  three  teachers  will  be 
required.  But,  with  some  assistance  part  time  in  the  mechanic  arts 
lines,  three  teachers,  devoting  full  time,  can  provide  all  this  teaching 
in  a  school  system  having  a  total  enrollment  of  2,500  children,  and 
a  membership  in  the  high  school  of  200,  being  presumably  a  city  of 
10,000  inhabitants. 

The  total  cost  per  year  for  instruction,  materials,  and  subordinate 
help  need  not  exceed  $5,000.  At  least  500  pupils  would  be  receiving 
the  advantages  of  manual  training,  year  by  year,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$10  per  capita.  The  cost  would  be  relatively  less  in  a  large  city. 
When,  therefore,  the  first  outlay  for  building  and  equipment  has  been 
met,  the  maintenance  of  manual  training  instruction  in  our  smaller 
cities  should  not  be  an  intolerable  burden. 
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MANUAL   TRAINING  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


BY  SUPERINTENDENT  C.    F.    CARROLL,   WORCESTER,  MASS. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  the  elements  of  many  branches  of  learning.  In  place  of  the 
three  R's,  we  find  in  the  course  of  study  from  fifteen  to  twenty  speci- 
fied subjects.  All  this  change  represents  an  attempt  to  bring  the  child 
into  contact  with  life  as  he  will  find  it  later.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
child  in  the  schoolroom  is  already  living,  and  that  the  conditions  and 
forces  of  our  civilization  are  here  represented. 

We  are  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  form  a  course  of  study  that 
will  fit  the  new  theory  of  education. 

A  few  would  still  regard  elementary  instruction  as  principally  disci- 
plinary. Some  would  teach  only  representative  studies,  and  others 
would  correlate  or  otherwise  associate  kindred  forms  of  knowledge. 
Finally,  another  class  would  start  de  navOy  and  depend  very  much  upon' 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  children  for  suggestions  in  making  courses 
of  study. 

Giving  to  the  authors  of  these  studies  the  respect  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  adopting  liberally  suggestions  from  each  one,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  most  important  elements  in  a  human  organism 
are,  originally: 

1.  Curiosity,  or  an  insatiable  desire  to  know. 

2.  Abounding  energy  and  ceaseless  bodily  activity. 

3.  Intimations  of  character  suggested  by  the  plasticity  of  the 
powers  of  a  little  child. 

nature's  demand. 

With  these  axioms,  I  shall  assume,  with  a  brief  argument,  what 
has  often  been  proved :  Every  form  of  elementary  education  is  physi- 
cal on  one  side;  some  form  of  muscular  activity  accompanies  every 
normal  brain  reaction;  either  movement  or  inhibition  is  one-half  of 
every  so-called  process  of  perception,  cognition,  or  reflection ;  every 
kindergarten,  every  physical  or  industrial  laboratory  in  the  land,  goes 
to  prove  that  this  is  true;  our  life  is  made  up  either  of  new  experi- 
ences or  experiences  of  the  past,  and  experience  is  but  another  term 
for  activity. 

Another  well-worn,  but  vital  argument  is  that  parts  of  the  brain 
remain  forever  undeveloped  in  any  case  where  the  finer  muscles  are 
not  brought  into  use.  The  cultivation  of  the  nerve  tracts  of  the  brain 
implies  the  development  of  the  muscular  tracts,  and   intelligence  and 
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muscular  refinement  may  be  interchangeable  terms.  In  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  kindergarten  we  find  the  muscles  called  into  use.  From  the 
primary  schoolroom  on,  all  activity  of  the  muscles  has  been  deliber- 
ately checked.  Writing  calls  for  the  minimum  of  action.  Drawing  is 
often  even  more  limited  in  its  scope.  In  the  study  of  botany,  zoolo- 
gy, mineralogy,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall,  in  the  study  of  nature,  seek  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  situation. 

To  a  humane  teacher,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened,  the  present 
treatment  of  children  in  the  graded  system  in  extreme  form  seems 
nothing  less  than  cruel  and  heartless.  Children  enter  the  schoolroom 
in  the  morning  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  craving  an  opportunity  to 
expend  their  energy  in  our  service.  In  ten  minutes  every  normal  in- 
clination is  likely  to  be  repressed,  every  physical  impulse  chained 
fast,  and  a  day  of  suffering  is  begun.  The  delightful  spirit  of  the 
best  teacher  may  do  much  to  relieve  the  suflferer.  The  exercises  of 
the  day  may  be  varied  in  point  of  information,  may  be  brief  and  full 
of  variety;  the  sanitary  conditions  may  be  excellent;  but  the  child 
still  has  a  sense  of  confinement,  and  wears  the  look  of  a  prisoner. 
Perhaps  I  may  exaggerate,  but  I  think  the  picture  is  one  familiar  to 
all  present. 

A  single  element  is  lacking,  and  no  substitute  can  take  its  place. 
In  every  variety  of  education  outside  the  schoolroom  the  manual 
element  is  in  some  way  provided  for.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of 
little  children.  Nature  makes  no  mistake  in  this  direction.  The 
kindergarten  takes  its  suggestion  from  nature  and  with  unerring  cor- 
rectness meets  the  conditions. 

I  have  not  here  attempted  to  urge  in  detail  in  what  form  manual 
training  should  be  put  into  our  schools,  but  only  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
demand  of  nature. 

MATERIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Many  people  object  strenously  to  the  argument  that  manual  train- 
ing in  the  schools  would  enable  the  future  citizen  to  more  certainly 
and  more  comfortably  make  his  way  in  the  world.  I  will  confess 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  objection.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Swiss  or  a  Swede  begging  bread  in  the  streets  of  America.  I  believe 
the  reason  why  these  men  are  so  universally  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
manual  education  of  some  sort,  at  an  early  age,  is  almost  universal. 
In  addition  to  their  so-called  liberal  education,  the  children,  even  of 
the  most  thrifty,  in  both  these  lands  are  skilled  in  some  line  of  indus- 
trial effort.     This  may  or  may  not  mean  that  every  child  learus  a 
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trade,  but  it  does  mean  that  every  child  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools 
of  some  kind.  He  would  prefer,  at  any  stage  of  life,  to  use  these 
tools  rather  than  to  beg.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  so-called 
highly  educated  of  many  other  European  nations  that  some  of  them 
are  the  most  hopeless  and  persistent  beggars  in  our  great  cities.  I 
need  not 'say  that  these  men  are  frequently  a  source  of  public  discon- 
tent and  strife.  If  I  were  to  speak  for  my  own  boy,  I  should  earnestly 
desire  that  he  might  be  master  of  some  mechanic  art,  as  the  best 
safeguard  against  poverty,  and  as  the  best  assurance  that  he  would 
become  and  remain  a  self-respecting  citizen. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    ART. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  as  connected  with  art,  will 
be  considered  by  another  speaker.  Art,  in  any  sense,  is  but  a  form 
of  manual  training,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beautiful  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  manual  training  in 
the  schools.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  lifting  up  man  by  mak- 
ing him  able  to  express  himself  with  the  pencil,  with  the  chisel,  or 
with   the  rule  and  the  compass,  is  an  argument  in  the  same  direction. 

The  world  passed  upon  this  question  centuries  ago.  The  value 
of  instruction  in  the  beautiful,  power  of  expression  in  the  con- 
crete, possession  of  an  ideal  in  art  by  every  child — all  these  consider- 
ations are  not  in  debate.  I  mention  these  points  here  as  a  reminder 
that  the  civilization  of  the  hour,  in  its  best  form,  is  incorporated  in 
theory,  and  somewhat  in  practice,  in  our  common  school  system.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  multitude  of  child- 
ren in  our  public  schools  have  not  yet  felt  the  saving  power  of  the 
doctrine  that  manual  training,  in  its  best  form,  will  make  every  man 
a  self-respecting  citizen,  and  ensure  to  him  a  livelihood,  and  that,  in 
another  phase,  it  gives  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  fills  the  soul  with 
images  and  ideals  that  lift  man  above  the  commonplace. 

WILL    POWER. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  subject  which  I  wish  to  present. 
I  refer  to  the  effect  of  manual  training  upon  character.  If  you  please 
we  may  call  it  the  training  of  the  will.  From  one  standpoint  we  may 
think  of  will  power  as  ability  to  inhibit  inclination  and  to  give  direc- 
tion to  energy  and  impulse.  This  view  of  the  will  I  shall  leave  to  the 
metaphysicians. 

There  is  another  view  of  will  power  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  and  educator  to  study.  The  life  of  the  little  child  is  very 
soon  marked  by  regularity  of  action  in  certain  directions  that  we  call 
habit.  By  inheritance  and  by  imitation,  or  other  forces,  he  becomes 
possessed  of  tastes  and  preferences,  likes  and  dislikes,  biases.     His 
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religious  training,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  any,  puts  him  in 
a  class  that  tends  to  afifect  his  actions.  The  restraint  of  home,  or  lack 
of  it,  the  restraining  or  stimulating  power  of  the  schoolroom,  all  of 
these  things,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years,  give  him 
a  rating.  What  he  has  been  allowed  to  do  or  stimulated  to  do,  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  does  automatically.  His  character  is  a  resultant  of  these 
separate  forces  that  have  been  working  together  in  his  life. 

The  study  of  two  or  three*  twelve-year-old  children  from  a  city 
school  system  would  furnish  us  much  food  for  reflection.  One  child 
we  may  call  a  correct  child.  He  comes  from  a  well-ordered  home. 
A  firm  hand  has  restrained  him ;  a  sympathetic  parent  has  encouraged 
him.  He  has  read  good  books  and  seen  something  of  the  world.  He 
has  been  the  favorite  of  his  teacher,  and  stood  well  in  his  class.  He 
is  a  good-looking,  well-kept  boy,  and  has  done  all  that  was  expected 
of  him  in  the  school.  He  can  solve  hard  problems  and  write  a  good 
composition.  What  more  can  be  desired  or  expected?  He  really 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  do  anything  that  was  not  done  easily 
and  well. 

In  the  case  of  a  second  boy,  the  home  conditions  are  much  the 
same,  but  he  has  inherited  a  different  temperament,  and  has  had  a 
stormy  passage  in  school.  Between  the  parent  and  the  teacher  he 
has  been  sent  ahead,  but  he  is  always  restless,  and  has  interests  outside 
that  interfere  with  his  perfect  deportment.  His  record  is  only  of  a 
medium  order.  He  is  bright  enough,  but  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  stick  to  any  one  thing  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  a  third  character,  in  whose  home  the  conditions  are  all 
different.  He  has  imitated  all  that  is  unworthy  out  of  school.  He 
has  been  kept  back  in  his  grade,  is  behind  in  his  class.  He  is  a  bur- 
den to  his  teacher,  and  her  strongest  desire  is  to  get  through  with  him 
and  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  chances  are  that  the  first  of  these  boys  will  be  first  to  fall 
behind  in  the  race  of  life,  if  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
The  correct  boy,  or  the  correct  girl  of  the  city  school  system  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  artificial,  nerveless,  unambitious  specimen  in  our  civil- 
ization. He  will  follow  his  class,  whatever  it  be.  He  will  be  likely 
to  accept  the  first  position  that  is  offered  to  him,  and  plod  his  monot- 
onous way  to  the  grave. 

The  second  boy,  who  has  probably  been  engaged  in  strifes  with 
his  fellows,  is  drawn  into  athletics,  and  learns  to  fight  his  way. 

Of  the  third  character,  we  can  only  say  that  in  place  of  will  a  spir- 
it of  wilfulness  and  a  desire  to  satisfy  his  lower  appetites  simply  make 
him  a  factor  in  criminal  life  of  the  great  city. 

Leaving  a  large  margin  for  error,  and  making  allowance  for  exag- 
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geration,  the  three  characters  that  I  have  brought  to  your  attention 
fairly  express  what  is  going  on  in  the  city  public  school  system,  in 
the  cultivation  of  will  power. 

If  you  can  find  a  school  system  where  the  kindergarten  takes  the 
children  very  young,  and  immediately  gives  to  them  an  opportunity 
to  do  hard  things,  that  may  be  provided  for  in  the  kindergarten,  I 
can  show  you  a  set  of  children  whose  will  power  has  been  strength- 
ened. If  you  will  show  me  a  set  of  children  where,  in  the  early 
grades,  modeling,  or  work  in  sloyd,  or  some  other  form  of  hand  work, 
has  been  wisely  and  continuously  carried  on,  I  can  show  you  children 
who  have  something  of  the  perseverance  of  a  child  who  has  been 
trained  to  use  the  hoe,  the  ax,  and  the  pitch  fork  upon  the  farm. 

In  the  workshop  the  child  attacks  a  block  of  wood.     It  is  to   be^ 
reduced   in   size  and  cut  to  given  dimensions.     With  pencil  and  try- 
square,  with  saw  and  plane,  with  chisel  and  gouge,  he  works  for  many 
days,  and  perhaps  for  many  weeks,  at  intervals,  to  produce  what  he 
sees  in   his  mind  at  the  outset.     Every  tool  has  a  fascination  for  a 
boy  or  a  girl.     Every  day  he  longs  to  get  to  his  bench  and  resume  his 
undertaking.     He  is  never  weary,  he  is  never  restless,  while  at  this  ^ 
work.     Bad  thoughts,  bad  images,  bad  behavior,  leave  him  while  he  is  ' 
here.     The  mild-mannered  boy  puts  on  an   air  of  energy  and  effort. 
For  once  these  children  all  look  alike  and  act  alike. 

Character  makes  very  fast  under  such  circumstances.     Will  power  ^ 
follows  such  an  effort  as  may  here  be  witnessed.     This  kind  of  educa- 
tion affects  favorably  the  health  and  the  disposition.     Every  day  you 
get  the  best  efforts  of  which  the  child  is  capable.     Such  continuous 
and  healthful  exertion  universally  tends  to  make  a  self-reliant  man. 

Those  of  us  who  have  faith  in  this  doctrine  should  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  it  on  all  occasions.  Many  of  us  have  seen  what  I  have  here 
described.  Many  of  us  have  watched  children  through  ten  years  of 
such  a  course  of  manual  training,  and  we  speak  confidently  and  calmly 
of  the  outcome  of  manual  training  in  our  public  schools.  If  neces- 
sary, we  speak  defiantly  to  those  who  preach  upon  a  text  with  which 
they  are  not  practically  acquainted.  What  we  most  regret  is  that 
some  of  those  who  are  heard  the  oftenest  upon  educational  questions 
have  not  yet  caught  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  that  manual  train- 
ing is  from  the  beginning  an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
that  manual  labor,  long-sustained  physical  effort,  is  a  factor  in  pro- 
ducing a  strong  healthy  body,  and  that  muscle  and  will  are  often  ^ 
synonymous  terms.  We  should  recognize  very  clearly  the  difficulties 
that  are  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  the  general  introduction  of  man- 
ual training,  and  proceed  with  due  caution.  More  than  that,  we  should 
never  assume  that  manual  training,  by  itself,  has  a  high  market  value. 
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For  myself,  I  deplore  the  existence  of  so-called  manual  training  high 
schools.  We  should,  in  all  cases,  preserve  an  equilibrium  between 
two  extremes.  Manual  training  in  a  high  school  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  a  course  of  study,  on  a  par  with  other  courses  of  study,  and, 
at  this  point,  should  be  optional. 

For  lack  of  time  I  have  not  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  manual 
training  should,  throughout  the  course,  where  it  is  possible,  be  closely 
connected  with  other  subjects. 

WHAT  SHALL  IT  BE? 

1.  Clay  modeling  may  profitably  be  carried  on  from  the  kindergar- 
ten through  the  high  school.  The  school  founded  by  Felix  Adler  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  work  done  in  some  evening  schools  will  fur- 
nish points  in  this  direction. 

2.  Cutting  or  knife  work,  as  it  is  technically  called,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  the  college 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  New  York. 

3.  The  sloyd  system  has  proved  acceptable  even  with  children  of 
the  lowest  grades,  as  is  shown  in  the  schools  of  Brookline  and  by 
the  special  report  on  manual  training  by  Miss  Louisa  Hopkins,  recent- 
ly a  supervisor  in  the  Boston  schools. 

4.  Color  work  has  been  effectively  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  the  practice  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  normal  school. 

5.  Drawing,  both  illustrative  and  technical,  free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical, commands  a  first  place  in  the  manual  work  of  all  grades. 

6.  Different  kinds  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  sciences  has  been  constructed  by  pupils  at  the  New 
Haven  normal  school  and  at  the  college  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  New  York 

•7.  Geometrical  forms  may  be  profitably  constructed  by  children  in 
all  grades  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools  of  New 
York  City. 

The  cities  and  schools  named  above  are  but  few  of  those  that 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  but  they  are  mentioned 
because  the  writer  happens  to  have  observed  the  manual  work  that 
they  have  undertaken.  A  vigorous  search  will  certainly  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  furnish  a  variety  of  manual  training  work  for  children  in 
all  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 

IS  THERE  TIME? 

Perhaps  we  should  more  carefully  answer  the  question,  is  there  time 
for  manual  training  in  our  crowded  curriculum?  Not  long  ago  I  ques- 
tioned a  teacher  of  some  years  of  successful  experience  upon  this  point. 
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She  said  in  reply,  **I  have  found  it  necessary  to  change  all  my  meth- 
ods of  work.  We  have  many  reading  books  where  formerly  we  had 
but  one.  We  use  paper  and  pencil  instead  of  slate  and  slate  pencil. 
As  new  subjects  we  have  nature  work,  physiology,  music,  drawing, 
geography  and  history.  It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  learn  to  teach 
all  of  these  subjects.  During  these  later  years  I  have  been  compelled 
to  become  a  student  again.  I  must  keep  well-informed  if  I  would 
preserve  my  own  enthusiasm  and  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  children. 
I  find  that  I  enjoy  my  school  work  better  and  that  I  have  improved  in 
health.  I  am  also  surprised  to  find  that  I  have  more  time  at  my  com- 
mand than  formerly.  I  have  more  subjects  to  care  for  in  the  new 
course  of  study  than  in  the  old  one,  but  I  finish  my  assignment  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  I  believe  that  I  do  it  more  thoroughly.  My  children 
certainly  read  much  better  than  they  used  to,  and  I  think  they  write 
as  well  and  spell  as  well.  The  work  in  arithmetic  is,  of  course,  more 
satisfactory  to  my  superintendent  and  to  myself.  I  am  sure  that  the 
range  of  information  of  the  children  is  infinitely  increased.  This 
change  has  come  about  so  gradually  that  I  am  afraid  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  describe  it  or  to  give  statistics  that  would  be  of  assistance 
to  you ;  still  I  know  that  I  have  more  freedom  in  school,  that  the 
pupils  are  not  crowded  and  that  a  child  seldom  fails  of  promotion." 

The  same  teacher  stated  that  she  would  be  glad  if  her  children 
could  have  two  hours  weekly  of  manual  training.  She  believed  she 
could  connect  such  work  successfully  with  other  work  of  her  grade, 
and  she  was  certain  that  such  training  would  benefit  the  child  morally 
and  physically. 

To  reduce  this  testimony  to  two  or  three  formulas  we  may  say  that 
a  broader  curriculum  has  given  us  new  and  better  means  of  reaching 
the  interest  of  children.  Second,  a  better  knowledge  of  children  and 
closer  sympathy  with  them  has  helped  to  improve  the  art  of  the  teach- 
er. The  skill  of  the  artist  teacher  has  had  a  reflex  effect  upon  super- 
vision, and  the  superintendent  of  schools  now  frequently  employs  the 
skill  of  given  teachers  to  improve  the  work  of  his  whole  force.  This 
may  be  brought  about  either  by  training  schools  or  by  model  lessons, 
or  by  both  of  these.  By  means  of  all. these  changes,  with  the  addition 
of  more  and  better  supervision,  what  was  formerly  done  in  three  years 
is  now  easily  accomplished  in  two.  In  other  words,  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching  have  been  so  improved  that  under  the  best  conditions 
the  strain  upon  the  child  is  far  less  than  it  was  in    former  years. 

All  this  is  not  theory,  but  is  offered  as  evidence  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching.  The  next  great  step  in  our  pro- 
fession will  be  to  bring  before  the  public  conclusive  evidence  that  may 
take    the  place  of  some  of  the  idle  discussions  of  the  hour. 
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In  the  foregoing  I  first  made  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  the  theories  on  which  courses  of  study  have 
recently  been  made.  In  this  statement  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
elementary  courses  of  study  should  be  based  rather  upon  the  natural 
tendencies  of  a  child  than  upon  philosophical  classification  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Following  this  was  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  impulse  of  phys- 
ical activity  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  human  nature.  Intelligence, 
culture,  and  character,  are  all  dependent  upon  activity  for  their  devel- 
opment. It  was  urged  that  the  effect  of  manual  training  from  an  early 
age  has  been  to  render  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  the  people 
of  several  European  nations.  In  sections  of  the  nations  referred  to 
there  is  scarcely  such  an  element  as  we  find  in  large  cities  in  most 
other  countries.  Manual  training,  as  connected  with  art,  has  the 
effect  of  elevating  the  imagination  and  increasing  our  capacity  for 
enjoyment  of  things  beautiful.  It  also  gives  an  additional  and  most 
effective  means  of  expression.  It  was  urged  that  continuous  bodily 
effort  was  essential  to  the  establishment  of  character  or  the  training 
of  the  will.  Our  city  civilization  is  weak  and  protoplastic  because  it 
lacks  the  effect  of  such  eflfort.  The  systematic  introduction  of  man- 
ual training  appears  to  be  a  partial  remedy  for  this  enervated  condition 
of  our  city  population ;  a  stimulus  to  ambition  and  original  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  children. 

Finally,  the  question  was  asked,  is  there  time  for  manual  training? 
By  means  of  the  system  of  grouping  and  by  the  use  of  the  principles 
of  correlation  and  concentration,  it  appears  that  the  artist  teacher, 
trained  up  to  date,  has  better  command  of  herself  and  her  time  than 
in  former  years.  She  is  able  to  accomplish  her  work  and  assignment 
earlier  in  the  year.  She  believes  that  manual  training  is  of  moral  and 
intellectual  advantage  to  her  pupils.  It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  education  that  no  old  thing  of  value  has  been  left  out,  essen- 
tials have  received  more  attention  and  non-essentials  which  have 
tended  to  destroy  the  intellect  and  stupify  the  child  are  passed  over 
very  lightly.  In  this  scheme  manual  training  deserves  and  is  being 
assigned  a  large  place  because  the  child  himself  is  an  organism  and 
because  at  every  point  he  learns  by  doing.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  have  in  a  general  way  accepted  these  familiar  doctrines  and 
are  steadily  reducing  them  to  practice  in  the  daily  life  of  the  schools. 
What  we  need  most  is  some  general  acceptance  of  even  a  few  of  the 
simplest  of  the  principles  here  involved  —  something  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence based  on  testimony  that  shall  command  the  respect  of  men  of  in- 
fluence in  the  community  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  produce  such  evidence  has  been  proposed. 
50 
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Its  work  would  be  a  difficult  one,  but  in  importance  it  would  rank  first, 
and  ought  to  produce  results  far  reaching  and  vital  to  the  interests  of 
elementary  education  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  near  future. 


THE   ESTHETIC  PRINCIPLE  IN  MANUAL   TRAINING. 


BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  A.  BENNETT,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

At  a  conference  on  manual  training  held  recently  in  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  speakers  said  that  he  believed  we  were  bound  to 
accept  the  idea  that  manual  training  is  a  subject  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum co-ordinate  with  science  and  history,  and  that  as  a  subject  manual 
training  has  a  development  of  its  own  based  on  certain  definable  prin- 
ciples. He  then  gave  as  the  three  principles  governing  its  develop-  \ 
ment  (i)  the  mathematical,  (2)  the  sociological,  and  (3)  the  aesthetic.  ^ 

From  the  very  beginning  of  manual  training  work  in  this  country, 
the  mathematical  principle  has  been  recognized  as  fundamental.  It , 
is  the  principle  of  exactness,  of  system,  and  of  truth.  The  sociologi- 
cal principle  which  has  to  do  with  preparing  the  child  to  be  a  member 
of  society,  fitting  him  for  future  usefulness  and  giving  him  ability  to 
help  others,  has  been  recognized  as  basal  even  longer  than  the  mathe- 
matical principle.  In  fact  it  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Fellenberg  or  manual  labor  movement  that  preceded  the  manual  train- 
ing movement  in  this  country  by  nearly  fifty  years.  But  the  aesthetic  i 
principle  in  manual  training  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It 
has  only  lately  come  to  be  given  anything  like  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Its  importance  has  long  been  felt  by  a  few,  but  the  great 
majority,  on  account  of  their  inexperience  and  lack  of  training  in  art 
work  and  in  art  appreciation,  have  given  it  but  little  thought. 

It  is  to  this  aesthetic  principle  and  to  some  of  the  practical  ques- 
tions that  immediately  arise  upon  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  our  creed, 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  this  afternoon.  Without  excuse  or 
argument  I  am  going  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  free  as  well  as  the  mechanical,  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful, 
should  be  found  in  manual  training.  I  am  going  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  manual  training  should  touch  the  child's  nature  on  the  side  of  the 
feelings  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  will. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
value  of  the  useful  model  in  manual  training  work,  until  most  of  us 
are  now  convinced  that  it  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  courses 
of  instruction  for  elementary  schools.     In  all  this  discussion  the  chief 
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argument  presented  by  those  who  have  advocated  the  useful  model 
may  be  found  in  the  claim  that  it  is  more  interesting  to  the  child  than 
the  so-called  abstract  exercise,  and  therefore  calls  forth  his  best 
efforts.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  course  of  study  for  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  be  made  up  entirely  of  useful  articles.  This  conclusion  very 
likely  is,  in  the  main,  a  wise  one,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  basing  our 
conclusions  entirely  on  such  a  course  of  reasoning,  we  are  likely  to 
pass  by  one  of  the  most  important  facts  bearing  on  the  interest  of 
children  in  their  work  in  manual  training.  We  are  likely  to  pass  by 
the  fact  that  children  are  often  more  interested  in  the  beautiful  than 
in  the  useful.  I  suppose  every  teacher  who  has  tried  the  experiment 
has  found  that  a  child  will  often  choose  to  make  something  he  thinks 
is  pretty,  although  it  have  no  use  (beyond  the  use  which  it  has  by 
virtue  of  being  pretty)  instead  of  something  that  is  useful  that  does 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  pretty.  If  a  third  object  is  added,  one  that  is 
useful  to  the  child  and  also  seems  to  him  to  be  beautiful,  he  will  usu- 
ally select  that.  A  few  experiments  of  this  kind  I  think,  will  convince 
any  teacher  that  if  he  is  to  plan  a  course  of  manual  training  in  Har- 
mony with  the  child's  natural  interests  and  as  richly  educative  as  possi- 
ble, he  must  place  in  his  course  pieces  that  are  beautiful  as  well 
as  those  that  are  useful.  In  other  words,  the  pieces  should  be  desir- 
able from  the  pupil's  point  of  view  and  in  selecting  desirable  pieces, 
beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  should  be  considered. 

Again,  I  believe  it  is  well  established  that  children  are  interested 
in  beautiful  things  before  they  are  interested  in  useful  ones — that  the 
younger  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  more  deeply  impressed 
with  something  that  appears  to  them  to  be  beautiful  than  in  some- 
thing that  is  merely  useful,  whereas,  the  older  children  (perhaps  the 
boys  in  particular)  are  well  pleased  if  they  are  allowed  to  make  some- 
thing useful  without  so  much  reference  to  its  beauty.  This  being 
true,  it  follows  that  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  should  contain 
pieces  desirable  to  the  children  because  they  are  considered  beautiful. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  having  useful  articles  in  these  years, 
but  points  the  way  to  a  broader  and  richer  course  that  is  more  inter- 
-esting  to  the  children. 

But  right  here  we  seem  to  have  a  conflict  of  ideas.  The  children 
in  the  younger  classes  tell  us  unmistakably  that  they  wish  to  make 
beautiful  things;  we  believe  we  ought  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  yet 
our  experience  in  teaching  the  use  of  tools  seems  to  indicate  that 
beautiful  things  should  be  placed  late  in  the  course.  We  reason  this 
way:  ** Beautiful  things  can  only  be  made  when  the  tools  are  under 
the  perfect  control  of  the  worker,  and  this  control  cannot  be  gained 
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until  a  large  number  of  fundamental  operations  have  been  mastered." 
But  is  this  entirely  so?  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  pupil  cannot  do 
good  work  in  parquetry  until  he  has  mastered  some  of  the  operations 
in  joinery.  It  is  just  as  true  that  beautiful  pieces  of  wrought  iron 
work  can  only  be  done  after  the  processes  of  heating,  drawing  and 
bending  have  been  learned.  But  fortunately  beautiful  work  in  man- 
ual training  is  not  confined  to  parquetry  and  wrought  iron  work.  We 
may  place  in  our  courses  objects  which  satisfy  the  child's  desire  for 
the  beautiful,  that  may  be  made  long  before  joinery  and  forging  are 
reached,  and  this,  too,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  the 
child  must  gain  control  of  his  tools  before  he  can  produce  results  that 
are  beautiful.  This  can  be  done  by  giving  the  child  easy  material  to 
work,  and  tools  that  do  not  take  him  long  to  master — in  other  words, 
by  giving  him  tools  adapted  to  his  ability.  The  teachers  of  drawing 
have  given  us  good  examples  of  this  kind  of  adaptation  in  their  paper 
work  and  clay  modeling.  Work  in  bent  iron,  using  narrow  strips  of 
sheet  metal,  affords  another  excellent  example.  In  that  work  the 
child  need  not  know  all  about  binding,  wiring,  rivetting  and  twisting 
before  he  can  make  something  that  interests  him  because  it  is,  in  a 
sense,  beautiful.  He  can  make  a  simple  curve  or  something  useful^-^^ 
combining  two  or  more  curves  very  early  in  this  course.  In  a  lesson 
or  two  he  may  learn  how  to  bend,  with  a  pair  of  round-nosed  pliers, 
a  piece  of  iron  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  fit  a  drawing  that  has  been 
given  him  by  the  teacher.  Or,  very  likely  he  has  just  been  using  flat- 
nosed  pliers  and  finds  no  particular  difficulty  in  adapting  his  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  to  the  use  of  the  round-nosed  pliers.  He  need  not 
even  be  able  to  draw  the  curve  he  makes.  In  fact  the  drawing  of  the 
curve  is  a  more  difficult  operation  and  in  this  particular  case  should, 
I  believe,  come  after  the  study  of  the  curve  in  iron. 

In  giving  the  child  this  interesting  and  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
you  have  not  necessarily  violated  the  principle  that  the  child  must 
learn  to  control  his  tool  before  he  can  make  things  that  are  beautiful, 
but  you  have  reduced  the  difficulties  connected  with  gaining  that  con- 
trol to  the  minimum.  In  like  manner  the  aesthetic  principle  may  be 
applied  early  in  the  course  in  simple  work  with  the  bracket  saw,  the 
knife,  the  chisel  and  the  gouge. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  much  greater  error  that  we  often  see 
illustrated  in  exhibits  intended  to  show  how  art  should  influence  man- 
ual training,  and  that  is  lack  of  refinement  in  design.  This  leads  to 
startling  as  well  as  to  most  commonplace  proportions,  to  the  use  of 
inappropriate  forms  and  materials  and  to  over-decoration.  In  order 
to  make  a  thing  beautiful  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  it  entirely  with 
relief  ornament  or  to  paint  it  in  colors  of  the  modern  poster.      Some 
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of  the  most  beautiful  objects  are  not  decorated  at  all.  Their  beauty 
is  a  sort  that  defies  decoration.  They  are  so  well  adapted  to  their 
use,  so  charmingly  simple  and  graceful  that  ornaments  on  them 
would  be  blots  and  excrescences.  Useless  brass  ornaments  could 
not  make  more  pleasing  the  fastest  locomotive  in  the  world,  whose 
beauty  lies  mainly  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  part  to  function.  The 
sculptured  decorations  of  Phidias  have  far  less  to  do  with  the  beauty 
of  the  Parthenon  than  its  exquisite  proportions.  Dipping  a  lily  in  dye 
does  not  improve  it.  Diamonds  and  laces  could  not  possibly  make 
the  Venus  de  Milo  a  whit  more  beautiful. 

Adaptation  to  use,  appropriateness  of  material,  subtility  of  propor- 
tion, balance  of  parts  and  simplicity  and  gracefulness  of  form  should 
be  considered  first  in  a  manual  training  model ;  ornament  later.  A 
judicious  use  of  ornament  is  often  desirable,  but  there  is  danger  that 
it  be  used  too  freely.  Teachers  of  manual  training  should  be  careful 
not  to  violate  the  law  of  **the  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

This  refinement  of  design  can  only  be  found  in  courses  planned  by 
those  whose  tastes  are  refined  and  who  know  and  can  apply  in  their 
work  the  principles  of  both  constructive  and  decorative  design.  Right 
here  let  me  put  in  a  plea  for  a  course  in  applied  design,  constructive 
as  well  as  decorative,  in  every  school  and  college  that  sends  out 
teachers  of  manual  training.  If  manual  training  is  to  be  based  on  the 
aesthetic  principle  as  well  as  on  the  mathematical  and  the  sociological, 
such  a  course  is  indispensable.  After  teachers  have  been  given  a  thor- 
ough course  in  design  we  can  safely  trust  them  to  encourage  design- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  safely 
depend  less  upon  designs  made  by  teachers  and  more  upon  those 
made  by  the  pupils.  Then  we  will  find  fewer  duplicates  of  a  given 
design  in  the  work  of  a  class,  but  more  designs  that  are  worthy  of 
duplication.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  invention  by  the  pupils  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  pieces 
produced  by  a  given  class  without  any  indication  of  less  refinement 
in  design.  This  evidence  might  be  found  in  the  invention  of  a  better 
method  of  doing  the  work,  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  the  piece  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  improvement  of  a  curve  in  the  con- 
tour of  some  part,  the  modification  of  the  decoration  or  the  addition 
of  a  suitable  decoration  where  none  existed  before.  The  exercise  of 
the  inventive  faculty  in  this  way  in  the  early  part  of  the  course 
might  lead  to  designing  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  course  that  would  not 
be  monstrosities  as  so  many  pieces  are  today,  and  it  would  soon  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  improve  the  designs  used  in  many  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  and  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  American  people. 

The  aesthetic  principle,  then,  as  well  as  the  mathematical  and  the 
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sociological  should  be  in  evidence  in  manual  training  courses.  It 
should  influence  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  fully  as  much  as 
the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  because  the  beautiful  interests  the  > 
child  before  the  useful.  Beautiful  things  may  be  made  by  the 
younger  children  just  as  readily  as  by  their  older  brothers  and  sisters, 
if  we  will  but  give  them  the  use  of  those  tools  and  materials  best ' 
adapted  to  their  ability.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  manual  train- 
ing work  show  refinement  in  design,  and  in  order  to  insure  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  teachers  of  manual  training  should  he  men  and  women 
of  refined  tastes  who  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  constructive  and  decorative  design  as  applied  in  materials  com- 
monly used  in  manual  training  work.  When  this  principle  has  been 
fully  appreciated  and  fully  applied,  manual  training  will  be  living  up 
more  nearly  to  its  opportunities  and  will  be  fulfilling  more  perfectly 
its  mission  in  education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  8,  1896. 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  the  First  Vice  President,  Durand  W.  Springer,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  the  President,  Mr.  Frank  Goodman,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  being 
detained  at  home  by  illness  in  his  family. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Warr,  being  absent,  the  chairman  appointed  Mr.  Allan 
Davis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Secretary /r^  Um. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  reported  the  result  of  conferences  of  that  committee  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  ordered  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  this  section,  concerning  a  gen- 
eral demand  among  business  colleges  for  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  and 
more  time  for  business  training. 

Extracts  were  given  from  reports  to  the  bureau,  yet  unpublished,  from  fifty 
business  colleges  asking  for  **  fuller  courses,"  "  more  thorough  work,"  "  more 
time  for  preparatory  training,"  '*  extension  of  commercial  college  courses  to  one, 
two,  and  three  years,"  "  better  equipment  of  teachers,"  "examinations  by  boards 
of  regents  and  state  superintendents,"  "  laws  governing'  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  standards  for  graduation,"  etc. 

Fifty  other  business  colleges  of  high  standing,  representing  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  United  States,  have  not  asked  for  these  improvements, 
because  they  have  already  provided  many  of  them,  and  are  in  a  position  to  prac- 
tically agree  upon  and  help  other  colleges  to  attain  a  higher  standard. 

The  chair  appointed -as  Committee  on  Nominations,  George  W.  Brown,  W. 
H.  Sadler,  Durand.  W.  Springer. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Spencer  the  chair  appointed  as  Auditing  Committee, 
Allan  Davis,  J.  M.  Mehan. 

The  topic  "  Correlation  and  Co-ordination  of  Business  Branches,"  was  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  by  J.  M.  Mehan,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mehan  stated  that  the  paper  represented  the  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  topic,  Mr.  Warr,  Mr.  King  and  himself  being  in  full  correspondence 
and  accord. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  George  W. 
Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  111.;  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr. 
S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York;  Mr.  McAuliff,  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  C.  C.  Marshall,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  and  others. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  urged  all  present  to  register  who 
desired  to  be  considered  members  of  this  department,  and  urgea  all  to  become 
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active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  stating  the  require- 
ments, rights,  and  advantages. 

"  A  Curriculum  for  Business  High  Schools"  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Allan  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Business  High  School  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Seymour  Eaton,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia: 
Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

On  motion  of  C.  C.  Marshall  a  recess  was  uken,  and  the  department  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Bryant,  of  Buffalo,  to  meet  at  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Col- 
lege and  continue  the  discussion  of  the  two  papers. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  ioth. 

The  session  opened  at  2:30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Durand  W.  Springer  in  the  chair; 
Allan  Davis,  Secretary. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  **  Value  of  a  Standard  of  Attainment." 

Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York,  delivered  a  report  for  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  **  Bookkeeping,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounts 
and  Inter-Communication."  This  was  followed  by  discussion  by  C.  C.  Marshall, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  J.  M.  Mehan,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer  reported  for  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Nine 
on  "  Practical  Writing,  a  Course  for  Colleges  and  Public  Schools  to  Answer  the 
Needs  of  the  People." 

Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  deliv- 
ered an  address  upon  "  High  Grade  Business  Schools  a  Public  Demand." 

Upon  motion  of  A.  S.  Osborn,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  "consider  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  state  supervision 
of  business  schools  by  state  departments  of  education."  The  chair  appointed 
Mr.  A.  S.  Osborn  chairman  of  this  committee  with  power  to  select  two  other 
members. 

The  Auditing  Commitee  reported  approval  of  bills  presented  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  follows: 

Printing  3000  Circulars,  $38.59;  "y^^  Carded  Envelopes,  $4.75 $  33.34 

F6stage,  $ia.36 ;  Telegrams,  $3.67 ;  Newspapers,  $1.50 16.68 

$  50.0a 

Balance  received  from  Frank  Goodman,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  '95 $  8.70 

Received  from  I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer  National  Educational  Association 15.00 

Contributions : 
R.  C.  Spencer,  $5.00;  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer,  $5.00;  L.  L.  Williams,  $5.00;  D.  W.  Springer, 
$5.00;  A.  N.  Palmer,  $3.50;  C.C.  Marshall,  $3.50 97.00       50.70 

Balance .68 

Examined  and  approved : 

J.  M.  Mrhan, 

Allan  Davis. 

Auditing  Committee, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  commending  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Correlation  and  Co-ordination  of  Business  Branches,  as 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  this  department  concerning  a  standard  for  business 
training.  These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  department  at  the  next  session,  one  year  hence,  after 
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the  entire  nine  sub-committees  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  have  presented  their 
reports. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  officers  for  this 
department,  who  were  unanimously  elected: 

President — A.  N.  Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Fir^t  Vice-President — ^J.  E.  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice-President — C.  H.  Childs,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Secretary  and  Trtasurer — Allan  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Durand  W.  Springer  was  appointed  chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
with  power  to  appoint  two  other  members. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  local  committee  of  Buffalo  for  providing  hall, 
decorations,  and  flowers,  and  for  general  courtesies,  was  adopted;  also  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officer. 

Allan  Davis, 

SiTcretary  pro  tern. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


CORRELA  TION  AND  CO-ORDINA  TION  OF 
BUSINESS  BRANCHES. 


BY  J.  M.  MEHAN,  DES  MOINES,   IOWA. 


SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE  OF  BUSINESS    COLLEGE    STUDIES. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(a)  Bookkeeping.  (b)  Arithmetic,    including    rapid 

calculation. 

WRITING. 

(a)  Penmanship.  (c)  Typewriting. 

(b)  Shorthand. 

BUSINESS. 

(a)  Business  practice,   including         (b)  Business  ethics, 
business  methods  and  cus- 
toms. 

ENGLISH. 

(a)  Spelling.  (d)  Composition  and  rhetoric. 

(b)  Grammar  and  punctuation.  (e)  Public  Speaking. 

(c)  Correspondence,     including 

dictation. 

CIVICS. 

(a)  Commercial  law.  (c)  Civil  government. 

(b)  Commercial  geography.  (d)  Economics. 

CORRELATION    OF    STUDIES. 

The  term  correlation  your  committee  understands  to  mean  not  only 
the  relation  of  the  studies  in  the  commercial  course  to  each  other,  but 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  office,  and  the  life  of  the  student  in 
the  school  to  the  conditions  he  will  meet  in  the  business  house  in 
which  he  is  soon  to  begin  his  career. 

Your  committee  has  had  frequent  consultations  and  much  commu- 
nication regarding  this  subject,  yet  all  feel  that  this  preliminary  report 
is  unsatisfactory;  but  we  trust  it  may  furnish  to  our  successors  some 
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points  to  be  used  in  a  final  report  that  shall  embody  the  consensus  of 
this  gathering  of  business  educators. 

What  ever  else  may  be  said  of  the  business  college  curriculum, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  course  of  study,  the  several  branches  of 
which  are  so  unified  and  correlated  as  are  the  branches  forming  the 
curriculum  of  the  business  college. 

It  has  for  its  framework,  its  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  the  science  and 
art  of  Bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  requires  first  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic  in  order  that  the  necessary  computations  may  be  per- 
formed with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  In  fact,  bookkeeping  is  itself,  a 
department  of  arithmetic. 

No  one  can  become  a  bookkeeper,  or  rather  an  accountant,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  without  a  reasonably  fair  knowledge  of  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  thus  we  have  a  third  element  in  the  course.  The 
bookkeeper  who  does  not  know  the  penalties  of  neglect  and  violation 
of  the  laws  of  contracts  would  make  sorry  work  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  a  modern  office. 

Further,  bookkeeping  is  an  art  much  of  which  depends  on  good 
Penmanship,  and  thus  the  fourth  element  in  the  course  is  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  three  studies  already  named.  Again,  book- 
keeping, as  a  record  of  business  transactions,  cannot  be  separated 
from  Business  Correspondence ;  and  correspondence  as  well  as  book- 
keeping requires  a  knowledge  of  English,  including  Grammar,  Spell- 
ing, and  Composition,  and  so  these  branches  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

But,  since  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter  into  the  business 
house,  no  one  having  any  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  can 
dispense  with  its  assistance,  and  so  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  must 
be  added  to  the  course. 

As  the  work  of  the  correspondent  and  amanuensis  requires  accuracy 
and  close  discrimination.  Punctuation  assumes  the  importance  of  a 
separate  branch  of  study,  and  Rhetoric  becomes  necessary. 

While  your  committee  would  not  undervalue  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness college  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  positions  in 
business  houses,  it  would  look  beyond  these  to  fields  of  broader  use- 
fulness and  through  a  series  of  lectures,  at  least,  if  not  in  some  more 
formal  manner,  would  strive  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  business  ethics. 

To  enforce  and  fix  in  the  student's  mind  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping, and  to  assist  in  giving  him  a  view  of  business  methods  and 
customs,  to  put  these  into  practice  as  far  as  may  be  so  that  he  may  be 
more  or  less  familiar  with  them,  a  course  in  Business  Practice  should 
be  introduced;  a  feature,  which  in  connection  with  intercommunica- 
tion,  or  trading  between  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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affords  not  only  such  training,  but  is  in  addition  a  most  excellent 
introduction  to  Commercial  Geography,  a  branch  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  business  man. 

The  education  of  a  business  man  is  not  complete  without  the  abil- 
ity to  stand  before  his  peers  and  express  his  views.  Public  Speaking, 
therefore  becomes  a  branch  of  business  training  of  no  little  import- 
ance. And  as  to  understand  the  laws  relating  to  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption,  is  to  understand  the  things  of  commerce  in 
their  true  light  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  a  place  must  be  found 
for  Economics  in  the  business  course. 

Further,  as  the  various  questions  of  government  arise,  and  partic- 
ularly of  municipal  government,  the  subject  of  Civil  Government 
craves  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Your  committee  is  aware  that  this  outline  will  appear,  to  many,  to 
be  too  extended.  It  is  not  claimed  by  your  committee  that  these 
branches  shall  be  considered  of  equal  importance,  some  of  them  can, 
and  must  be  incidentally  taught,  but  they,  none  the  less  belong  to  the 
education  of  a  business  man. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE    OUTLINE — BOOKKEEPING. 

Your  committee  assumes  bookkeeping  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  course.  The  student  should  begin  the  study  of  bookkeep- 
ing only  when  he  writes  a  medium  fair  hand,  and  can  perform  ordinary 
computations  under,  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  including 
interest,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Bookkeeping  should  be 
taught  individually.  Drills  and  lectures  may  be  given  in  classes;  the 
pupil,  however,  should  pursue  the  course  in  bookkeeping  independ- 
ently of  other  students,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  practice  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

This  plan  has  many  advantages: 

1.  The  student  is  not  held  back  by  other  students  who  are  slow, 
but  is  allowed  to  proceed  as  fast  as  he  can  do  his  work  well. 

2.  He  is  not  pushed  ahead  of  his  ability  by  students  who  are  more 
rapid  in  their  work,  but  is  allowed  to  thoroughly  master  the  work  as 
he  progresses. 

3.  This  individual  work  in  bookkeeping  renders  the  course  flexible. 
The  student  may  put  in  all  the  time  that  he  can  spare  from  other 
studies  on  this  subject,  and,  therefore,  can  always  be  kept  busy. 
Where  this  arrangement  is  made,  no  student  need  be  idle  at  any  time. 

Special  test  exercises  may  be  given  to  advantage  throughout  the 
course,  illustrating  various  applications  of  the  principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  fixing,  by  review,  what  the  student  has  gone  over. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  to  facilitate  co-ordination  with  bookkeeping 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts : 

1.  The  four  fundamental  rules,  United  States  money,  factoring, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers. 

2.  Percentage,  with  its  applications,  profit  and  loss,  discounts, 
commission  and  brokerage,  loss  and  gain,  simple  and  compound  inter- 
est, and  partial  payments. 

3.  Insurance,  exchange,  equation  of  accounts,  and  stocks  and 
bonds. 

4.  Taxes,  partnerships,  national  and  savings  banks,  etc. 

Tests  or  examinations,  should  be  given  as  these  parts  of  the  arith- 
metic are  severally  completed,  and  the  student's  progress  in  arithme- 
tic should  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  that  in  bookkeeping. 

Rapid  calculation  should  include  addition,  multiplication,  exten- 
sions, cancellations,  interest  and  discount. 

Mental  arithmetic  should  have  a  place  in  all  written  work,  whether 
formally  taught  or  not. 

A  brief,  practical  course  in  mensuration  should  be  given  to  all  stu- 
dents in  the  school,  either  in  classes  or  as  a  general  exercise. 

The  metric  system,  longitude  and  time,  marine  and  life  insurance, 
foreign  exchange,  and  general  average  should  usually  be  omitted. 
This  will  depend  on  location. 

Equation  of  payment  should  be  performed  by  the  ** interest  sys- 
tem" in  order  to  afford  additional  practice  in  interest  computations 
and  to  insure  a  rational  view  of  the  subject. 

The  work  in  partnership  settlements  should  be  done,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  paper  ruled  in  forms,  with  statements,  trial  balances,  etc. 
Work  done  this  way  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  students  efficiency 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  accounts. 

Students  failing  to  pass  an  arithmetic  test  may  proceed  with  their 
work  and  be  given  such  test  again  when  time  has  been  given  for 
review,  providing,  however,  that  until  such  work  is  made  up  the  stu- 
dent shall  not  be  allowed  to  advance  in  his  bookkeeping. 

COMMERCIAL    LAW. 

Commercial  law  should  be  taught  as  a  class  recitation.  The  students 
should  be  provided  with  text-books  and  be  required  to  learn  their  les- 
sons as  in  other  branches.  Lectures  are  valuable,  but  they  should  not 
be  depended  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  text-book.  Th«  applica- 
tions of  business  law  to  bookkeeping  should  be  most  carefully 
enforced,  and  the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  law  attained  by  the  student 
should  be  used  and  enforced  in  his  work  in  business  practice.     An 
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occasional  **moot  court**  judiciously  conducted  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  practical  details  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  law. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Your  committee  believes  that  nothing  but  plain,  practical  business 
writing  should  be  taught.  Students  whose  writing  is  below  a  reason- 
able standard  should  be  made  to  discontinue  their  work  in  bookkeep- 
ing until  their  writing  is  improved.  Figures  should  receive  close 
attention,  and  thorough  drill  should  be  given  both  in  their  form  and 
rapid  execution.  The  accommodating  of  writing  to  the  space  to  be 
occupied  should  receive  careful  attention.  An  easy,  graceful  move- 
ment should  be  early  and  properly  taught.  Unnatural  and  unhealth- 
ful  positions  of  the  body  should  be  guarded  against.  Every  teacher 
in  the  school  should  give  attention  to  the  writing  of  students  in  the 
branches  taught  by  him,  and  nothing  but  the  best  work  of  the  student 
should  be  accepted. 

ENGLISH SPELLING. 

Lessons  in  spelling  should  be  given  daily;  the  teacher  pronouncing 
the  words,  the  student  writing  them  in  a  blank  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  mispelled  words  should  be 
checked  and  written  correctly  on  a  separate  slip,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  lesson  they  should  be  copied  in  the  back  of  the  blank 
speller.  No  student  should  be  graduated  from  any  course  who  has 
not  attained  a  reasonable  degree  of  ability  in  this  branch.  The  passing 
grade  should  not  be  less  than  95  per  cent  in  the  shorthand  course, 
and  90  per  cent  in  the  commercial  course;  and  no  student  should  be 
excused  from  the  spelling  class  who  does  not  reach  a  grade  of  98  per 
cent  in  the  shorthand  and  95  per  cent  in  the  commercial  course.  All 
mispelled  words  in  whatever  subject,  should  be  corrected  by  the  stu- 
dent by  rewriting. 

GRAMMAR.  ^ 

Grammar  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  errors 
in  speech  and  writing.  The  subtleties  of  the  subject  may  well  be 
avoided,  but  those  parts  of  what  is  usually  termed  ** technical  gram- 
mar,** but  which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  our  language, 
should  be  carefully  taught  and  persistently  drilled  upon.  The  test  of 
all  instruction  should  be,  *'Will  it  aid  the  students  in  the  construction 
of  the  English  sentence?**  Grammatical  blunders  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass,  but  papers  containing  them  should  be  corrected  and 
rewritten.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  spontaneity  of  students  shall 
not  be  suppressed. 

COMPOSITION. 

Composition  should  receive  attention  in  an  incidental  way  through 
every  paper  written  in  school.     Not  less  than  twice  each  week  each 
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student  in  school  should  submit  to  the  teacher  some  paper  in  his  own 
language  of  not  less  than  one  page  of  ordinary  letter  paper.  The 
teacher  should  correct  in  grammar,  spelling,  arrangement,  etc.,  or 
rather  suggest  the  correction  of  each  paper,  with  red  ink,  and  return 
it  for  the  student's  examination,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  it  should 
be  rewritten.  As  much  instruction  must  be  given  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, etc.,  abstracts  of  these  lectures  should  be  written  by  the  stu- 
dent, and  when  corrected  by  the  teacher,  they  will  form  one  of  the 
best  means  possible  for  interesting  and  valuable  composition  work. 

RHETORIC. 

This  branch,  with  few  exceptions,  must  be  taught  entirely  incident- 
ally in  our  schools. 

BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Business  correspondence  should  receive  most  careful  attention : 

1.  As  to  mechanical  arrangement. 

2.  As  to  style. 

A  text-book  on  this  subject  should  be  used,  and  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  text-book,  many  letters  should  be  written  by  the  student, 
criticised  by  the  teacher,  and  returned  to  be  rewritten  if  deemed 
necessary.  The  letters  of  the  entire  class  should  be  read  in  the  class, 
signatures  omitted,  and  comments  and  criticisms  should  be  made  upofi 
them  by  the  class  applying  the  principles  of  grammar,  where  the  same 
are  violated. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  the  stenographerin  business  offices 
suggests  a  course  in  dictation  as  a  necessary  element  to  fit  one  to 
become  a  good  correspondent.  This  branch  should  receive  attention 
in  the  practice  department. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING. 

Students  should  receive,  through  lectures  and  talks,  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  public  speaking,  and  should  be  required  to  take  part  in 
exercises  that  will  give  them  opportunity  for  practical  training.  Every 
student  should  be  required  to  stand  while  reciting,  and  to  clothe  his 
thought  in  the  best  language  he  can  command.  This  alone  will  aid 
him  greatly  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

BUSINESS    PRACTICE. 

Before  entering  what  is  usually  known  as  ** Business  Practice,** 
pupils  should  have  something  of  the  same  qualifications  they  would 
require  before  going  into  actual  work,  including  order,  neatness,  pen- 
manship, etc.  In  correspondence  and  business  forms  they  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  a  letter,  etc.,  and 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  day  book,  journal,  ledger. 
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cash  book,  sales  book,  bill  book,  etc.  They  should  be  quick  and  apt 
in  journalizing,  and  should  have  passed  at  least  the  first  period  of 
arithmetic. 

Your  committee  cannot  undertake  to  designate  what  the  course  in 
business  practice  shall  or  shall  not  be ;  but  takes  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting the  following  propositions : 

1.  As  the  course  in  business  practice  is  especially  designed  to  cor- 
relate the  school  work  with  the  work  of  the  office,  the  business  trans- 
acted in  the  business  practice  course  should  come  to  the  student  in 
the  way  it  would  come  to  him  in  the  business  house ;  and  the  business 
done  by  him  and  the  transactions  made  and  booked  by  him  should  be 
done  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  would  be  done  in  a  first  class  busi- 
ness house. 

2.  The  books,  stationery,  and  appliances  should  be  modern,  well 
bound,  of  good  material  and  style,  and  in  every  respect  the  equal,  at 
least,  of  those  found  in  use  in  business  houses. 

3.  A  reasonable  variety  of  books  should  be  used  that  the  student 
may,  when  going  out  of  the  business  practice  department  of  the 
school,  pass  with  confidence  into  the  actual  work  of  the  office. 

4.  A  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the  student  in  each  office, 
or  subdivision  of  the  business  practice  work,  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  detail  of  such  office  or  employment.  Your  committee  believes 
that  a  week  in  a  bank,  for  instance,  is  almost  futile,  and  tends  rather 
more  to  confuse  the  student  than  to  make  plain  the  principles  and 
modes  of  modern  banking. 

5.  Your  committee  believes  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  time  given  in  the  commercial  course  to  bookkeeping 
should  be  devoted  to  business  practice  work. 

6.  Accuracy  in  this  department  should  be  insisted  upon  to  the  let- 
ter, and  all  the  "checks**  possible  should  be  placed  upon  the  student, 
that  this  work  may  be  done  thoroughly  and  accurately. 

7.  The  student  in  the  business  practice  department  should  be 
taught  to  sacredly  care  for  all  original  documents  coming  into  his 
hands,  to  file  his  letters  and  papers  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  to 
keep  everything  in  and  about  his  office  neat,  clean  and  orderly. 

8.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  should  be  given  to  correspond- 
ence, and  as  the  intercommunication  work  usually  connected  with  this 
department  gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  which  no 
other  plan  in  the  nature  of  things  can,  the  student  should  be  made  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity  to  develop  his  ability  to  write  a  good  busi- 
ness letter.  All  work  in  this  line  should  be  performed  with  care  and 
fidelity,  and  every  letter  and  document  written  here  should  pass  under 
the  eye  of  a  careful  teacher. 
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9.  A  plain,  easy,  rapid,  business  style  of  writing  without  shade  or 
flourish,  should  be  taught  in  this  department,  and  students  not  meet- 
ing a  reasonable  requirement  should  be  debarred  from  the  work,  and 
receive  special  attention  until  such  handwriting  is  acquired.  A  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  student's  handwriting  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

10.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  art  of  bookkeeping, 
the  proper  manner  of  closing  accounts,  forwarding,  etc.,  the  handling, 
filing,  and  care  of  books,  papers,  etc. 

11.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  be  exhaustive  in  the  examina- 
tion of  statements  and  accounts,  rechecking  his  trial  balances  even 
though  they  balance  after  the  first  addition ;  checking  up  all  state- 
ments received,  and  carefully  going  over  the  second  time  all  state- 
ments rendered.  He  should  be  taught  to  examine  and  audit  books, 
and  should  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  perform  these  operations 
with  reasonable  dispatch. 

12.  The  order  in  this  department  should  be  that  of  a  well  con- 
ducted modern  office;  communication  between  students  should  be 
allowed  only  concerning  the  business  in  hand;  the  tone  of  voice 
should  be  low  and  soft,  and  no  unnecessary  noise,  heavy  walking,  etc., 
should  be  permitted. 

BUSINESS    METHODS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

Business  ethics  and  commercial  geography  may  be  taught  through 
lectures,  though  your  committee  advises  that  where  it  is  possible 
these  subjects  be  taught  in  classes. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT    AND    ECONOMICS    INCLUDING    CIVICS. 

These  subjects  are  sometimes  taught  through  lectures,  but  where- 
ever  it  is  possible  to  teach  them  in  a  more  formal  way,  your  committee 
recommends  that  it  be  done. 

SHORTHAND. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand  the  student  should  have 
a  good  common  school  education,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  course 
should  receive  drill  in  penmanship,  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctua- 
tion. 

WRITING    SHORTHAND. 

Your  committee  would  urge  that  the  principles  of  shorthand  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered  before  any  speed  work  is  allowed.  Each  les- 
son illustrating  the  new  principle  should  be  copied  neatly  and  accur- 
ately ten  times  with  pen  and  ink. 
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READING    SHORTHAND. 

As  much  time  should  be  given  to  the  reading  as  to  the  writing  of 
shorthand,  for  proficiency  in  reading  is  as  essential  as  proficiency  in 
writing,  and  is  obtained  by  practice  only. 

SPEED    WORK. 

Students  writing  the  same  number  of  words  may  be  grouped  in 
classes,  each  student  receiving  personal  dictation  for  a  given  length  of 
time  and  reading  back  from  his  shorthand  notes.  A  typewritten 
transcript  for  correction  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  mechanical 
arrangement  should  be  made  by  each  student  daily.  Classes  should 
never  be  so  large  but  that  each  student  may  receive  individual 
instruction.  A  designated  number  of  pages  of  shorthand  should  be 
written  each  day  outside  of  the  class  recitation  and  submitted  to  the 
teacher  for  inspection. 

SHORTHAND    TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  tests: 

1.  To  write  three  hundred  words  in  three  minutes  and  read  it  back 
without  a  mistake,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

2.  To  write  three  hundred  words  in  three  minutes  and  transcribe 
it  on  the  typewriter  in  thirty  minutes. 

3.  To  write  three  hundred  words  in  three  minutes  and  transcribe 
it  on  the  typewriter  in  twenty  minutes. 

TYPEWRITING. 

The  student  should  complete  some  good  typewriting  manual  and 
hand  each  lesson  to  the  teacher  without  an  error  or  erasure.  After 
completing  the  manual,  from  five  to  ten  pages  of  typewritten  matter 
should  be  handed  daily  to  the  teacher  for  correction.  The  foundation 
for  accuracy  having  been  laid,  the  student  should  copy  from  new  mat- 
ter at  a  stated  number  of  words  per  minute,  and  upon  acquiring  this 
speed  dictation  should  be  given  direct  to  the  machine. 

TYPEWRITING    TESTS. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  tests: 

1.  To  copy  from  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute 
for  three  minutes. 

2.  To  copy  from  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  per 
minute  for  three  minutes. 

3.  To  write  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  per  minute  from  dictation 
for  three  minutes. 

Students  before  graduating  should  also  be  required  to  pass  examin 
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ations  in  grammar  and  punctuation,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  90 
per  cent.,  and  to  spell  at  least  ninety-five  words  out  of  a  hundred. 
The  drills  in  penmanship  and  rapid  calculation  should  be  taken  from 
the  time  the  student  enters  until  he  leaves  the  school. 


DISCUSSION. 


R.  C.  Spencer. — This  paper  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  better  class  of 
institutions  and  ought  to  be  adopted  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  this 
department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

George  W.  Brown. — The  success  of  business-college  work  depends  upon  our 
dealing  with  a  few  branches  and  teaching  them  thoroughly,  and  we  should  not 
duplicate  or  intrench  upon  the  work  of  other  schools.  Ours  is  a  special  field  and 
should  be  confined  within  definite  limits. 

Mrs.  Spencer. — Our  field  is  as  broad  as  human  need.  The  students  who 
come  to  us  should  be  thoroughly  examined  as  to  their  intellectual  condition,  then 
graded,  classified,  and  instructed  to  the  full  measure  of  their  need.  I  never 
heard  other  schools  criticise  business  colleges  for  encroaching  upon  their  terri- 
tory. The  general  criticism  made  by  the  educational  world  is  upon  what  we 
leave  undone. 

We  should  send  out  well-educated,  thoroughly  equipped,  accomplished  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  acquirement  presented  in  Mr. 
Mehan's  paper. 

To  overlook  or  condone  deficiencies  and  graduate  ignorance  is  to  inflict  a 
permanent  injury  upon  the  community. 

S.  S.  Packard. — These  differences  of  opinion  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Mrs.  Spencer  is  right  in  saying  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  supply  what  students 
need.  Any  student  who  goes  out  from  us  unable  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
well  does  us  so  much  injury  and  furnishes  material  for  enemies  to  use  against 
our  work. 

We  do  teach  the  branches  described  in  Mr.  Mehan's  paper  and  I  am  fully  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  therein  expressed.  Would  not  use  moot  courts  in 
teaching  commercial  law.     Danger  of  errors. 

Hubert  J.  Trawlev,  of  Buffalo. — There  should  be  a  clear,  precise  knowledge 
of  what  is  germane.  The  paper  has  my  full  sympathy  and  endorsement.  We 
should  not  minimize  our  work.  We  are  not  intrenching  upon  public  or  private 
schools  when  we  supplement  their  work. 

Reputable  business  colleges  stand  as  high  as  other  institutions.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  them  East  and  West,  and  know  of  none  that  grant  diplomas 
to  ignorant  students.  Circumstances  compel  people  to  go  out  before  they  have 
completed  our  courses.  That  should  not  work  injury  to  our  reputation  as 
educators. 

C.  C.  Marshall. — I  do  not  indorse  all  of  that  paper.  A  great  deal  of  it  we 
will  all  indorse.  But  there  should  be  a  widely  different  course  for  the  student 
from  Cobtown.  Neb.,  and  the  young  man  desiring  to  be  trained  for  the  bank  or 
counting  house  of  a  great  commercial  city. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. — There  should  be  no  ironclad  course 
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of  study  and  standard.     The  course  can  be  determined  by  intelligent  teachers 
according  to  surrounding  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Spencer  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard  a  plan  for  a  two-years*  course 
of  business  training,  embodying  suggestions  from  representative  business  col- 
leges, and  providing  time  for  all  of  the  branches  named  in  the  committee's  report, 
with  a  half-day  per  week  left  for  the  Art  of  Expression,  or  the  "  gospel  of  rcsL" 

An  optional  third  year's  course  was  also  presented  for  post-graduates. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Willis,  Commercial  Department  West  Virginia  University,  urged 
the  extension  of  curriculum  and  elevation  of  the  standard  of  American  business 
colleges  to  the  standard  of  European  business  colleges.  A  degree  should  be 
conferred.     Low  grade  business  schools  injure  the  reputation  of  all. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Richardson  opposed  physical  culture  in  business  colleges,  as  not 
within  their  scope. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  an  outlined 
course  and  a  liberal  course  for  the  information  and  education  of  the  public. 


A   COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BY    ALLAN    DAVIS,    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    BUSINESS    HIGH  SCHOOL, 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

The  reasons  which  have  led  or  which  should  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  business  high  schools  or  to  business  courses  of  study  in  high 
schools,  have  been  differently  expressed  as  the  point  of  view  of  the 
writers  has  varied.  In  the  minds  of  many  there  is  the  belief  that  the 
public  schools  should  do  for  trade  what  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools  do  for  productive  industries.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  political 
economist,  who  sees  in  the  business  school  an  aid  to  that  distribution 
which  he  deems  highly  useful  to  society.  The  philanthropist  argues, 
and  I  believe  that  his  argument  is  one  of  the  strongest  we  have,  that 
such  a  school  will  widen  education,  both  in  its  character  and  in  the 
number  of  children  receiving  high  school  training.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  large  number  of  young  persons  who  cannot  or  will  not  take  the 
ordinary  high  school  course  on  account  of  its  length  or  character,  of 
whom  many  would  be  a|t;tracted  to  a  shorter  and  more  practical 
course.  It  is  also  believed  by  some  that  our  ordinary  courses  have 
been  largely  inherited  from  a  narrow  and  conservative  past  and  that 
greater  educational  value  is  to  be  found  in  a  course  dealing  with  the 
realities  that  meet  the  pupil  on  emerging  from  school,  than  in  one 
dependent  for  its  existence  very  largely  upon  custom. 

In  the  present  paper,  however,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  object 
of  a  business  course  is  to  create  ideal  business  men  and  women,  not 
on  the  supposition  that  the  graduate  will  become  at  once  a  proprietor, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  the  best  assistant  is  one  who 
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has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  results  to  be  attained  and  the  methods  to 
be  followed  in  securing  them. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  business  school  is  but 
one  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  business  man.  In  the  first  place 
nature  must  have  done  her  work,  and  the  pupil  must  have  received  an 
inheritance  of  mind  and  body  which  shall  be  capable  of  development. 
Then  the  pupil  must  pass  through  the  elementary  school,  receiving 
instruction  in  the  foundation  branches.  Finally,  either  before  or 
after  the  student  receives  his  business  education,  he  must  obtain  that 
training  which  shall  fit  him  for  the  special  business  in  which  he  is  to 
engage.  This  training  may  be  received  while  he  is  serving  as  an 
apprenticCj  as  a  pupil  in  a  trade  school,  or  while  applying  his  business 
training  as  clerk  or  assistant. 

I  conceive  the  following  to  be  qualifications  of  the  business  man 
which  the  business  school  is  to  aid  in  producing: 

1.  Good  moral  character  and  polite  manners.  These  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  teach  by  the  example  of  the  teacher,  by  reproof  of  the 
individual  when  necessary,  and  by  incidental  discussion  of  the  ethical 
principles  that  are  the  foundation  of  business  law  and  business  prac- 
tices. I  should  not  advise  making  the  teaching  of  ethics  and  manners 
a  special  subject,  as  I  have  always  found  that  the  American  youth 
resents  formal  discussions  of  this  character,  and  also  because  I  believe 
that  the  purpose  can  be  accomplished  much  more  effectively  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  numerous  opportunities  to  inculcate  morals  which 
occur  in  teaching  bookkeeping  or  business  law.  A  dishonored  check 
will  often  speak  more  forcibly  than  the  most  eloquent  preacher. 

2.  The  ability  to  reason  and  to  compute.  Business  arithmetic  can 
be  taught  for  both  these  purposes;  in  fact,  it  must  be  taught  for  both 
if  it  is  to  be  truly  valuable.  As  a  training  in  deductive  reasoning  it 
can  be  made  almost  equal  to  geometry.  In  a  business  school,  however, 
great  stress  should  be  placed  upon  facility  in  calculating:  pupils 
should  be  made  to  see  that  certain  processes  largely  mechanical  in 
their  nature,  which  like  addition,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  lower  brain  centers,  should  be  done  mechanically  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  rapidity  may  thereby  be  acquired. 

3.  The  power  which  results  from  a  sound  body  and  trained  hands. 
This  does  not  mean  that  hygiene  and  manual  training  must  be  taught, 
but  it  means  that  the  spirit  of  hygienic  instruction  and  of  manual  train- 
ing should  pervade  every  department.  Desks  should  be  suitable  and 
properly  used.  In  typewriting,  in  bookkeeping,  in  the  ofiice  practice, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  his  hands  deftly  and  gracefully,  to 
perform  acts  in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  subordinate  the  body  to 
the  will. 
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4.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  business  methods. 
This  requires  the  teaching  of  commercial  geography,  commercial  his- 
tory, business  law,  and  the  study  of  such  institutions  as  banks,  clear- 
ing houses,  and  railways.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  signal  success 
or  utter  failure.  The  teacher  may  supply  facts  which  pupils  may  copy 
in  notebooks  and  memorize,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  memory  training,  nothing  more.  Or,  these  subjects  may 
be  made  the  most  interesting  and  educational  of  the  whole  course. 
Data  may  be  obtained  by  teacher  and  pupils  jointly,  may  be  selected 
and  classified  by  pupils  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  finally 
embodied  in  compositions,  affording  an  English  training  inferior  to 
nothing  that  can  be  found  in  the  classical  high  school  course. 

5.  The  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression  of  thought.  Com- 
position along  the  lines  already  indicated,  in  connection  with  the 
critical  reading  of  the  best  literature  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition 
of  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression.  In  addition,  written  expression 
requires  skill  in  penmanship  and  spelling,  while  for  oral  expression  a 
careful,  though  perhaps  collateral  drill  in  pronunciation  and  speaking 
is  necessary. 

6.  The  ability  to  speedily  communicate  thought.  This  is  the  prac- 
tical necessity  for  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

7.  The  power  to  make  complete,  systematic  and  concise  records 
of  business  transactions.  This  requires  training  in  bookkeeping  and 
office  routine. 

In  weaving  these  studies  into  a  connected  course,  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  consider  the  present  condition  of  business  high  school 
courses  in  this  country.  These  courses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

In  the  first  class,  of  which  the  Buffalo  high  school  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  the  instruction  is  merely  incidental  to  the  academic  or  clas- 
sical work,  perhaps  a  little  bookkeeping  being  inserted  as  an  optional 
subject. 

In  the  second  class,  of  which  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  may  serve 
as  a  type,  the  business  studies  form  about  one-half  the  course,  being 
mixed  with  subjects  of  an  academic  or  scientific  character. 

In  the  third  class,  represented  by  the  Washington  business  high 
school,  the  school  is  entirely  separate  from  other  high  school  depart- 
ments and  the  course  is  composed  of  strictly  business  studies.  This 
last  class  of  school  allows  development  along  business  lines,  unhamp- 
ered by  the  needs  and  influence  of  other  departments,  and  permits 
that  separate  school  spirit  which  gives  pupils  enthusiasm  in  their  work. 

I  believe  that  a  two  years*  course,  with  provision  for  a  supple- 
mentary third  year  for  students  who  have  time  and  inclination  to 
spend  another  year  at  school,  will  prove  most  generally  acceptable  for 
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several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of 
a  business  course  cannot  spend  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  high 
school  training,  and  would  therefore  be  attracted  with  difficulty  to  a 
course  three  or  four  years  in  length.  Secondly,  I  doubt  whether  a 
longer  course  is  at  present  a  necessity.  Thirdly,  nearly  every  city 
high  school  system  is  an  evolution,  perhaps  starting  with  a  one  year 
course  and  ending  with  a  four  year  course.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  business  high  school  should  not  develop  similarly,  beginning  with 
a  short  course  and  increasing  the  length  as  experience  may  dictate. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  I  suggest  the  following 
course  for  business  high  schools 

To  be  taught  by  each  teacher  collaterally: 
Morality  and  politeness, 
Neatness  and  arrangement, 
Vocal  culture  and  pronunciation, 
Spelling, 
Penmanship, 
Physical  culture. 

FIRST-YEAR  COURSE. 

Hrs.  per  Week. 

3.     Commercial  Geography  and  Correspondence  (To  be  taught  as  a  training  in 
English  as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  value). 

1.  Grammar  (To   be  reviewed,  as  a  basis  for  punctuation,   capitalization  and 

composition). 

2.  Literature  (To  be  taught  to  develop  a  love  for  the  best  reading). 

1.  Spelling. 

3.  Business  Arithmetic. 

4.  Shorthand. 

5.  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. 

2.  Typewriting. 
2.     Penmanship. 

SECOND-YEAR   COURSE. 

4.  History  of  Commerce,  Industrial  History  (To  be  taught  as  training  in  English 

as  well  as  for  their  intrinsic  value). 
2.     Business  Law. 
^.     Literature. 

5.  Business  Practice  and  Office  Training. 
8.     Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

1.     Business  Arithmetic. 

Optional  studies:     Mechanical  Drawing,  German,  Spanish. 

OPTIONAL  THIRD-YEAR  COURSE. 

Newspaper  writing. 

Elementary  Political  Economy  and  Civics, 

Practical  Reporting, 

Practical  Accounting. 

Some  modern  language. 

In  order  that  this  course  may  be  properly  understood  a  few  words 
of  explanation  are  necessary.     Those  subjects  which  have  been  desig- 
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nated  as  collateral  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  others.  They  are  nearly  all  an  integral  part  of  the 
regularly  named  topics,  and  should  be  taught  and  exacted  by  every 
teacher.  Two  of  them,  spelling  and  penmanship,  may  perhaps  be 
taught  separately  also,  but  in  the  case  of  the  formal  teaching  of  spell- 
ing, I  believe  that  it  can  be  combined  to  advantage  with  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  by  holding  vocabulary  drills  involving  the  ordinary 
reporting  lists  of  words,  in  which  each  pupil  shall  be  required  to  spell 
the  words,  give  their  proper  phonographic  outlines,  and  use  them  in 
sentences. 

In  teaching  such  subjects  as  commercial  law,  commercial  geo- 
graphy and  the  history  of  commerce,  I  should  advise  making  all  exer- 
cises a  training  in  composition;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  every  teacher 
should  be  a  teacher  of  English  as  well  as  of  his  special  subject. 

Whenever  matter  is  used  chiefly  for  its  formal  value,  as  in  short- 
hand dictation  or  in  correspondence,  it  should  be  selected  with  a  view 
to  its  educational  value  also.  Thus,  the  well  written  minutes  of  a 
model  parliamentary  assembly  may  be  dictated  for  shorthand  prac- 
tice, giving  the  pupil  some  incidental  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law. 

Mechanical  drawing,  at  least  sufficient  knowledge  thereof  to  enable 
the  business  man  to  make  first  sketches  and  read  drawings,  is  desir- 
able, but  on  account  of  lack  of  room  it  has  been  omitted  from  the 
prescribed  course. 

In  choosing  a  language,  locality  and  nationality  shuld  be  consid- 
ered. Thus,  Spanish  would  be  desirable  in  New  Orleans,  where  there 
is  considerable  South  American  trade,  while  German  would  perhaps  be 
more  useful  in  a  city  which,  like  Cleveland,  has  a  large  German  popu- 
lation. 

Literature  has  been  inserted  for  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year  in 
order  that  the  literary  culture  of  the  student  may  not  fall  below  that 
of  the  ordinary  high  school  pupil.  While  I  believe  that  the  demand 
for  graduates  who  are  skilled  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
grammar  —  the  formal  requisites  of  English  —  makes  it  necessary  to 
give  much  time  to  these  essentials  of  composition,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  culture  side  of  English  study  is  to  be  neglected.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  and  required  to  do  considerable  home  reading. 
They  should  be  made  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Macaulay,  Holmes 
and  Huxley,  not  by  knowing  their  dates  and  something  about  their 
lives,  but  by  actually  reading  some  of  their  works.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  commerce,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
instructor  may  readily  be  made  an  epitome  of  general  history,  this 
subject  should  lead  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has 
^  been  said  and  done. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Seymour  Eaton,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. — The  commercial  course  in 
the  average  high  school  is  a  sort  of  side  show,  something  beneath  the  dignity  and 
superior  knowledge  of  the  professors — intended  principally  for  boys  and  girls  who 
cannot  meet  the  examination  requirements  of  the  other  courses. 

This  work  is  often  in  charge  of  a  jack-of-all-trades  teacher  whose  name 
appears  last  on  the  catalogue  and  whose  salary  is  the  smallest  of  the  staff. 

The  sentiment  of  the  school,  owing  largely  to  the  stand  taken  by  its  leading 
teachers,  is  against  the  commercial  course. 

Boys  who  are  bright  and  ambitious  would  be  ashamed  to  own  to  their  outside 
friends  that  ihey  are  taking  the  "  commercial  *' — for  "  commercial  *•  in  their  minds 
is  synonymous  with  "bookkeeping" — and  as  a  consequence  only  the  less 
industrious  students  drift  into  this  department. 

This  condition  of  things  is  due  very  largely  to  a  sentiment  which  has  been 
created  almost  wholly  by  business  colleges. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  business  colleges  of  the  country  with  all  the  field  and 
all  the  patronage,  and  all  the  advertising,  have  not  developed  along  broader  lines. 

They  have  gone  along  in  a  self-satisfied  way,  teaching  bookkeeping  and 
making  it  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a  commercial  education. 

Now  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  that  bookkeeping  is  not  the  most 
important  subject  in  a  commercial  course.  The  business  man  can  hire  a  book- 
keeper a  good  deal  easier  and  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than  he  can  hire  a  busi- 
ness manager. 

To  train  young  men  for  office  positions  is  one  thing,  and  to  train  them  for 
business  is  another  and  an  entirely  different  thing. 

I  admit  that  it  is  very  important  that  young  men  and  young  women  be 
thoroughly  trained  for  clerkships  and  stenographers,  but  don't  let  us  call  this 
training  for  business.  Stenography  has  no  closer  connection  with  a  business 
school  than  it  has  with  a  theological  school.  The  business  of  a  bookkeeper  is  to 
make  records  of  business,  not  to  do  business.  The  proprietor  and  his  assistants 
do  the  business.  The  clerk  behind  the  counter  is  doing  business  in  a  truer  and 
larger  sense  than  the  bookkeeper. 

A  commercial  school  should  train  for  clerkships,  for  office  positions,  for 
bookkeepers,  but  this  training  should  be  simply  incidental  to  a  larger  and  broader 
training  for  business. 

There  is  room  for  a  distinct  commercial  course  in  high  schools  just  as  there 
are  places  for  scientific  and  technical  courses.  The  work,  however,  should  be  so 
thoroughly  correlated  that  the  commercial  work  will  form  a  part  of  every  course.  / 

The  engineer,  architect,  lawyer,  doctor,  is  only  partly  educated  except  he  is 
educated  along  business  lines. 

For  a  distinct  commercial  course  for  high  schools,  Professor  Davis's  outline 
should  meet  with  general  approval. 

If  two  years  can  be  given  to  such  a  course,  the  work  of  the  first  should  be 
fundamental  to  the  second. 

I  should  put  in  the  first  year: 
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1.  History  of  Commerce.  . 

2.  Civil  Government. 

3.  Business  Forms  and  Customs. 

4.  English. 

5.  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Mechanics. 
I  should  put  in  the  second  year: 

1.  Commercial  Geography. 

2.  Economics. 

3.  Bookkeeping. 

4.  Banking  and  Finance. 

5.  Commercial  Law.     6.     Business  Advertising. 

Carry  throughout  the  two  years  Public  Speaking  and  Parliamentary  Practice. 

Of  all  ability  in  use  today  that  most  in  demand  and  best  paid  is  executive 
ability. 

The  first  year's  work  is  fundamental,  that  is,  they  are  necessary  foundations 
upon  which  to  build  the  instruction  which  follows.  The  student  who  has  an 
appreciative  knowledge  of  these  subjects  will  have  no  difficulty  in  writing  good 
letters,  and  it  will  matter  little  whether  his  writing  is  vertical  or  Spencerian,  so 
long  as  it  is  legible.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  form  no  part  of  a  commercial 
course.  They  are  important  and  can,  perhaps,  be  attached  to  this  course  as  well 
as  to  any  other;  the  young  lady  who  is  preparing  herself  to  take  down  and 
typewrite  a  business  letter  is  not  training  for  business  any  more  than  she  is 
training  to  be  an  architect  or  lawyer. 

The  business  course,  if  it  does  anything,  should  train  young  men  to  be  busi- 
ness owners  and  managers — in  short,  to  do  business  in  the  same  sense  that 
technical  courses  train  men  to  build  bridges  and  medical  courses  train  men  to 
cure  diseases. 

D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  subject  indicates  separate  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  supported  by  taxes,  whose  entire  aim  shall  be  the  training  of 
youth  in  matters  pertaining  to  business.  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  for 
the  following  reasons:  i.  The  cost  involved  makes  it  unfeasable.  Few  cities 
require  more  than  one  high  school.  When  more  are  needed  they  should  be  so 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  city  that  the  scholars  may  be  educated  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  themselves.  I  know  it  will  be  urged  that  the  other  practical 
course,  manual  training,  is  usually  given  in  a  separately  constructed  building. 
It  is  hardly  a  parallel  case.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to  educate  ten 
pupils  in  a  manual  training  school  is  as  great  as  the  cost  of  that  needed  for 
twenty-five.  Not  so,  however,  in  giving  a  business  training.  The  large  city 
could  give  one  thousand  pupils  a  business  education,  in  five  schools  of  two  hundred 
each,  as  cheaply  as  it  could  in  one  school.  2.  The  object  of  introducing  such 
work  in  the  public  schools  should  not  be  to  establish  something  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  business  college,  but  rather  to  provide  a  more  general  course  of 
study  than  it  can.  3.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  student  to  have  such  separate 
schools.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  element  of  shop  too  early 
in  life.  The  pupil  is  now  seeking  an  education  and  the  element  of  professional- 
ism should  be  obliterated  as  far  as  possible.  The  American  youth  can  be 
depended  upon  to  hustle  for  the  almighty  dollar  without  being  encouraged 
beyond  a  reasonable  amount.  It  is  answered  that  it  is  for  its  professional  value 
that  the  course  is  advocated.  Let  us  not  agitate  the  question.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  legally  within  the  power  of  the  school  boards  of  our  cities  to 
provide  professional  courses  which  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 
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If  the  business  course  is  taught  in  a  separate  school  building  the  students  do 
not  come  into  as  close  contact  with  those  pursuing  other  lines  of  work  as  if  our 
high  schools  contained  pupils  who  were  taking  different  courses.  What  is  it  that 
makes  the  university  a  stronger  training  ground  than  the  college?  Not  always 
the  teachers,  for  the  majority  of  the  students  rarely  come  into  very  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  master  minds.  It  is  rather  the  educational  atmosphere  that 
prevades  the  place,  allowing  specializations,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  that  broader 
education  which  comes  from  meeting  with  those  whose  lines  of  work  dififer  from 
his.  Often  the  entire  course  of  a  man's  life  would  be  changed  had  his  horizon 
been  broader  during  the  early  period  of  his  life.  4.  One  of  the  objects  of  such 
a  course  would  be  lost  if  separate  schools  were  opened,  in  that  those  pursuing 
other  courses  would  not  be  able  to  take  a  small  amount  of  work  in  this  line  along 
with  their  other  work. 

When  shall  the  first  work  in  a  business  course  be  introduced?  In  the  eighth 
grade,  instruction  in  business  forms  should  be  given  to  all  pupils.  In  addition 
to  this  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  should  be  given 
to  all  who  do  not  intend  entering  the  high  school  that  they  may  be  able  to  keep 
a  private  set  of  books. 

The  regular  business  course  should  be  begun  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  should  be  four  years  in  length.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  that 
course  who  has  not  completed  with  all  the  studies  that  would  be  required  of  a 
candidate  for  any  other  course.  My  reasons  for  a  four-years'  course  are:  i. 
Every  diploma  given  by  the  public  schools  should  stand  for  an  equal  amount  of 
work  done.  The  public  schools  cannot  afiford  to  send  out  with  a  diploma  those 
who  have  but  a  smattering  of  a  general  education.  2.  Short  courses  absorb  the 
poorest  students.  They  place  a  premium  upon  shallowness,  and  we  as  teachers 
cannot  afford  to  acknowledge  that  our  work  is  not  as  important  as  any  that  is 
offered.  3.  A  short  course  is  an  injustice  to  the  student.  He  does  not  stop  to 
think  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  several  diplomas  to  be  obtained,  and  is  apt 
to  strive  for  that  which  is  most  easily  obtained. 

But  what  of  the  boy  or  girl  whom  circumstances  compels  to  leave  before  a 
four  years'  course  can  possibly  be  finished?  Give  him  the  best  education  you  can 
in  the  time  he  is  with  you  and  then  give  him  a  certificate  which  sets  forth  what 
work  he  has  done. 

Of  what  shall  a  four  years*  course  be  composed?  With  the  two  years*  course 
that  has  been  given  as  a  starter  add  German,  History,  Algebra,  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  kindred  topics  which  have  a  distinctive  educational  value  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  beneficial  to  any  person  in  a  business  career. 
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VALUE  OF  A  STANDARD  OF  ATTAINMEJyT. 


BY  DR.    W.    T.    HARRIS,   U.   S.   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

[reported  BV  MRS.  SARA  A.  SPENCER.] 

Dr.  Harris  said  substantially :  I  have  heard  that  you  were  discuss- 
ing in  this  department  a  course  of  training  for  business  colleges  that 
may  be  submitted  as  a  standard,  that  other  schools  and  the  business 
and  educational  world  may  know  what  the  higher  class  of  business 
colleges  seek  to  accomplish  and  secure.  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing. 

Many  business  schools  have  well-defined  courses  of  study,  but  no 
course  has  been  promulgated  by  an  association  of  business  colleges  as 
embodying  their  ideal  of  a  business  education. 

Business  has  to  do  with  the  aggregation  and  distribution  of  raw 
material  and  manufactures,  and  brings  into  proper  relationship  the 
producer  and  consumer.     Civilization  rests  upon  this  work. 

Farmers,  miners  and  manufacturers  consider  themselves  producers 
and  regard  trade  and  commerce  as  far  less  less  valuable.  Yet  all  they 
produce  would  lie  useless,  to  decay  and  perish  if  not  distributed. 

Business  turns  production  into  wealth.  Business  requires  far  more 
intelligence  than  production.  It  requires  great  ability  and  achieves 
grand  results.  The  business  man  brings  things  together,  combines 
them  for  use. 

There  are  many  thorough,  excellent  teachers  in  business  schools, 
but  they  cannot  always  persuade  young  people  to  take  the  course  they 
prescribe.  In  that  case  give  them  what  they  will  take,  but  keep  the 
course  in  their  sight  —  as  an  illumination.  Tell  them  if  they  cannot 
take  it  now,  to  go  out  and  earn  the  money  and  come  back  to  complete 
it  when  they  can. 

There  is  an  aesthetic  side  to  business  training.  Arranging  things 
attractively  is  a  fine  art  {vide  Wannamaker).  It  is  worth  while  to 
study  the  pose  of  figures  in  the  Parthenon,  the  symposium  of  the  gods. 

The  merchant  should  understand  literature  which  reveals  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  and  helps  him  to  understand  human  nature,  and 
thence  human  needs. 

He  should  be  acquainted  with  natural  science.  Without  this 
things  are  dead.  He  should  be  able,  through  natural  science,  to 
discern  new  combinations.  A  plant  may  produce  cloth  almost  as  good 
as  silk  and  a  hundred  times  cheaper,  cheaper  than  cotton,  and  thus 
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one  may  clothe  the  world.  The  Russian  peasant  wears  his  sheepskin 
garment  ten  or  twelve  years  for  lack  of  this  knowledge. 

The  educated  business  man  sees  things  not  like  a  dog  or  a  cat,  but 
with  a  halo  of  possibility  round  them. 

A  standard  of  attainment  placed  before  a  student,  elevates  and 
inspires  him.  He  looks  at  it,  sees  what  is  above  him,  hopes  to  attain 
it.  He  came  for  a  few  weeks,  and  his  whole  life  is  changed.  He 
now  realizes  that  he  is  acquiring  but  a  little  segment  of  the  g^eat  arc 
of  learning.  Persuade  him  to  take  more  and  more,  till  he  is  a 
rounded  educated  man. 

Have  a  post-graduate  course.  In  this  course  send  students  out  to 
study  how  great  business  houses  are  conducted,  and  report  upon  them. 
Let  them  report  abortive  attempts  at  display,  compare  the  worthy  and 
the  poor. 

There  have  been  published  reports  upon  the  higher  courses  of 
training  in  the  business  colleges  of  Europe.     Read  them. 

The  nation  that  makes  the  strongest  things  does  not  make  the 
most  money,  but  the  nation  that  makes  the  most  beautiful  things. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  what  you  are  doing,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  you  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power. 


REPORT  OF  SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  COMMITTEE  OF 
NINE  ON  BOOKKEEPING— THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION.   

BY  S.    S.    PACKARD,   OF    NEW  YORK. 

This  exact  form  of  subject  has  been  given  me,  and  I  am  asked  to 
treat  it  broadly  in  the  space  of  three  thousand  words.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  limitations  of  space,  but  I  should  like  to  recast  the  form  of  the 
subject.  However,  I  shall  try  to  do  this  in  the  treatment,  and  thus 
save  to  the  committee  the  credit  which  they  deserve,  of  building  on 
long  lines  while  they  give  me  simply  a  plank  of  the  platform  which 
they  have  so  artfully  constructed.  I  cannot  forget  that  one  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  make  symmetrical  a  general  scheme  of  education 
which  shall  characterize,  in  the  best  way,  the  work  of  business  col- 
leges, so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  public  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  term  **business  education.**  If  I  can  in  any 
way  assist  in  this  noble  purpose  I  shall  be  much  more  proud  of  my 
work  than  I  should  be  merely  to  carry  a  point,  however  dear  to  me, 
concerning  methods  of  teaching. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 

Bookkeeping  has  been  variously  defined  and  is  variously  under- 
stood by  authors  and  others,  depending  upon  individual  points  of 
view.  To  the  merchant,  or  the  one  for  whom  the  books  are  kept,  it 
generally  means  a  form  of  record  which  will  enable  him  to  know  at 
any  time  what  has  happened  in  his  business,  the  results  of  such  hap- 
penings, and  his  actual  present  condition;  to  the  teacher,  who  views 
it  in  its  broadest  aspect,  it  means  a  beautiful  science  which  is  best 
shown  through  art,  and  which  affords  a  ready  means  of  cultivating 
method  and  training  the  logical  faculty;  to  the  student,  it  seems  at 
first  simply  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  but  as  its  principles  and  methods  are 
comprehended,  and  he  begins  to  understand  its  relations  to  the  great 
world  of  business  for  which  he  is  preparing,  and  realizes  its  import- 
ance in  fitting  him  for  the  duties  which  he  seeks,  it  becomes  a  fascin- 
ating study;  to  the  uninformed  public,  it  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  at 
once  the  means  of  showing  and  of  concealing  truth ;  and  in  any  view, 
considerably  mixed.  The  man  who  owes  an  open  account  has  less 
respect  for  the  exactitudes  of  bookkeeping  than  has  the  man  who  is 
owed ;  however,  both  are  better  for  such  exactitudes,  in  being  thus 
kept  to  a  strict  recognition  of  personal  obligations  and  personal  rights. 

Bookkeeping,  as  best  understood  and  clearly  stated,  is  an  adequate 
method  of  recording  the  transactions  of  a  business,  through  the  form 
of  accounts,  so  as  to  keep  the  progress  of  the  business  constantly  in 
view,  and  to  enable  the  parties  interested  to  know  at  any  time  its 
exact  condition. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

I  have  always  deprecated  the  terms  ** theory"  and  ** practice,  "as 
applied  to  the  study  of  accounts,  not  because  there  is  not  a  theory  of 
accounts  and  a  practice  of  accounts  —  or  of  account-keeping  —  but 
because  as  ordinarily  used,  both  in  discussion  and  in  teaching,  the 
terms  are  so  frequently  misapplied.  The  fact  is  that  the  theory  of 
accounts  finds  its  only  adequate  expression  in  practice,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  accounts,  if  correct,  not  only  enforces  theory  but  is  directed 
by  it;  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  practice  the  art  of  bookkeeping  without 
knowing  how  and  why  would  be  as  abortive  as  it  would  be  silly.  A 
blind  man  may  be  able  to  walk,  after  a  fashion ;  but  a  man  having  eyes, 
who  should  close  them  merely  to  show  how  well  he  can  walk  blind- 
folded, and  should  continue  to  do  so,  would  promptly  be  called  a  fool. 

There  should  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent 
teachers  concerning  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is,  when  the 
question  is  properly  stated  or  clearly  understood.  No  inexperienced 
boy  could  be  expected  to  keep  books,  according  to  any  system,  with- 
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out  being  told,  in  some  way,  how  to  make  the  entries,  and  no 
intelligent  boy  would  continue  to  make  the  entries,  even  if  told 
how,  without  desiring  to  understand  the  reasons.  Neither  would  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  teacher  ask  him  to  continue  without  telling 
him  the  reasons.  That  is  all  there  is  to  theory;  and  if  the  teacher's 
main  purpose  is  not  to  give  this  kind  of  aid  to  the  learner  I  should  be 
troubled  to  know  what  his  real  functions  are.  There  is  probably  no 
other  study  in  which  theory  is  more  constantly  or  more  adequately 
tested  by  practice  than  it  is  in  bookkeeping;  and  hence,  I  remark 
that  I  sincerely  deprecate  any  attempt  to  construct  or  to  recognize  a 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  which  shall  separate  theory  from 
practice.  The  student  of  bookkeeping,  if  properly  started  upon  his 
course,  will  have  to  do  with  both  theory  and  practice  in  his  first  les- 
son. He  has  to  study  the  science  of  accounts  in  order  that  he  may 
know  how  to  keep  accounts;  and  the  best  way  for  him  to  comprehend 
and  hold  his  instruction  in  the  science  is  to  apply  it  at  once,  in  the 
way  and  under  the  forms  that  he  will  use  as  a  bookkeeper.  Perhaps 
I  can  best  enforce  this  thought  by  giving  my  idea  of  the  logical  order 
of  teaching. 

First,  as  to  theory.  To  understand  the  science  of  accounts  and 
the  practice  of  keeping  accounts,  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand 
the  individual  accounts,  their  purpose  and  form.  So,  I  would  say  to 
the  new  student:  **An  account  is  a  collection  of  corresponding  facts, 
under  a  proper  title,  so  arranged  by  comparison  as  to  show  a  definite 
result.  The  definite  results  required  to  be  shown  relate  first,  to  the 
investment;  second,  to  the  cash  on  hand;  third,  to  the  debts  owed  to 
the  business;  fourth,  to  the  debts  owed  by  the  business;  and  fifth,  to 
the  separate  gains  and  losses.**  These  are  fundamental,  incontro- 
vertible facts,  which  the  student  must  get  into  his  mind  at  the  begin- 
ning and  keep  there.  It  would  not  hurt  him  to  commit  them  to  mem- 
ory, but  that  is  not  essential,  and  perhaps  not  best.  He  can  be  shown 
their  force  and  meaning,  and  thus  be  able  to  retain  them,  by  giving 
him  individual  examples,  and  forcing  him  to  keep  in  mind  the  form  of 
the  account,  which  consists  of  arranging  opposing  facts  on  the  oppo- 
site sides,  and  the  purpose  of  the  account  which  is  ascertained  by 
finding  the  difference  between  the  sides. 

Concerning  investment,  for  instance,  the  pupil  is  required  to  write 
down  the  name  of  the  proprietor  as  the  title  to  the  first  account;  to 
draw  underneath  it  a  perpendicular  line.  Then,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  account  so  formed,  he  will  write  down  the  sums  that  have  been 
invested  by  the  proprietor,  and  on  the  left  side,  the  sums  that  have 
been  withdrawn.  It  will  not  take  him  long  to  see  that  the  difference 
between  the  total  amounts  invested  and  the  total  amounts  withdrawn 
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must  be  the  net  investment;  and  when  he  has  wrought  that  out,  as 
he  will  be  required  to  do,  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  appreciate  the 
logical  facts  of  the  account  itself,  but  will  have  taken  an  important 
step  in  the  art  of  bookkeeping  —  in  other  words,  will  have  begun  the 
practice  of  bookkeeping. 

In  the  same  way  he  will  learn  to  apply  the  test  of  cash  on  hand  by 
opening  a  cash  account  and  placing  on  the  left  hand,  or  debit  side, 
the  sums  received,  and  on  the  right,  or  credit  side,  the  sums  paid  out, 
and  taking  the  difference  between  the  two.  When  it  comes  to  personal 
accounts  he  will  more  clearly  see  the  significance  of  the  terms  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  fact  of  debt, 
either  for  or  against  the  business. 

As  to  the  accounts  which  show  gains  and  losses,  the  same  logical 
arrangements  exist  and  the  same  system  of  cancellation,  leaving  the 
difference  to  represent  net  gain  or  net  loss. 

Having  fixed  in  his  mind,  through  these  exercises  and  those  which 
should  follow  the  theory  of  bookkeeping,  and  having  developed 
through  his  constant  use  of  the  pen  the  art  or  practice  of  bookkeep- 
ing, he  is  prepared  to  advance  into  the  more  difficult  realms  of  diversi- 
fied forms  and  mixed  transactions,  taking  the  transaction  from  its 
inception,  through  the  books  of  original  entry,  to  its  final  record  in 
the  ledger.  His  books  begin  eventually  to  assume  a  more  elaborate, 
complete  and  artistic  appearance,  and  he  to  realize  that  he  is  doing 
the  very  work  that  will  be  required  of  him,  on  broader  lines,  when  he 
shall  have  entered  the  world  of  business.  As  he  proceeds,  he  finds 
himself  growing  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  transactions  or 
business  which  he  is  required  to  record  and  the  labor  growing  out  of 
such  transactions,  such  as  writing  out  the  forms  of  notes,  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  receipts,  contracts,  stipulations,  etc.,  and  of  conducting 
the  necessary  correspondence  which  the  business  involves. 

Some  teachers  may  consider  it  necessary  at  this  point  or  even  at 
an  earlier  stage,  to  introduce  what  may  be  called  business  routine  or 
manipulation,  to  give  the  student,  either  verbally  or  through  a  printed 
guide,  such  hints  as  will  enable  him  to  suggest  and  perform  assumed 
transactions  of  his  own,  with  or  without  prescribed  results,  and  with 
or  without  definite  ideas  as  to  what  the  general  results  should 
be.  This  method  seems  to  have  charms  for  certain  teachers  and  cer- 
tain students,  and  if  properly  directed  and  properly  circumscribed, 
has  its  merits.  I  have  tried  it,  both  on  a  limited  and  on  a  large  scale, 
and  have  come  to  the  final  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
definite  and  positive  results  is  to  guide  the  student  in  his  operations. 
The  mere  practice  of  so-called  buying  and  selling,  either  in  large  or 
small  quantities,  with  a  view  to  evolve  records  therefrom,  while  inci- 
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dentally  pleasing  and  sometimes  instructive,  is  apt  to  fail  from  lack  of 
proper  sequence  and  definiteness  of  purpose. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  by  enthusiasts  to  instruction 
gathered  from  a  text-book  lose  their  force  wherever  the  text-book  is 
adequate.  It  does  not  require  much  thought  to  see  that  if  the  author 
—  who  must  necessarily  be  a  bookkeeper  —  understands  his  business 
he  can  manage  the  student  much  better  than  the  student  can  manage 
himself;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  whole  purpose  of  studying  book- 
keeping is  to  become  a  practical  accountant,  the  superior  knowledge 
and  trained  methods  of  the  author,  assisted  by  the  intelligent  teacher, 
can  be  more  safely  relied  upon  for  results  than  the  inner  consciousness 
of  the  inexperienced  learner,  however  imaginative  or  ingenious  he 
may  be. 

In  order  to  supply  any  additional  desires  or  needs  the  student  may 
have  for  what  is  called  practice,  I  have  found  it  well  to  introduce,  at 
different  stages  what  I  call  practical  tests,  consisting  of  a  system  of 
correspondence,  which  though  conducted  within  the  school  and  as  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  has  precisely  the  effect  of  coming  from 
the  outside.  Each  one  of  these  tests  comprises  material  for  a  complete 
set  of  books,  together  with  all  the  incidental  documents,  correspond- 
ence, etc.  The  instructions,  hints,  or  intimations  of  each  transaction, 
in  its  order,  come  within  a  sealed  envelope,  wherein  will  be  found  all 
the  forms  and  documents  which  such  transaction  would  require,  with 
blanks  for  the  student's  use  in  completing  his  part  of  the  work.  To 
make  the  work  realistic  and  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  as  a  test  of  previous  instruction,  means  are  provided  for  the 
reception  and  disposition  of  goods,  letters  and  papers  of  whatever 
kind;  nothing,  in  fact,  being  omitted  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
understanding  of  the  transaction  and  its  record  complete. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact  to  the 
ordinary  student  of  bookkeeping  is  rarely  ever  sufficient,  but  that  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  transactions  so  as  to  enforce 
the  principles  as  well  as  the  perfect  record  is  generally  essential.  It 
is  the  business  of  every  teacher  and  every  school  of  bookkeeping  to 
make  expert  accountants,  not  merely  routine  bookkeepers.  There 
are  plenty  of  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  in  the  profes- 
sion, who  come  to  their  estate  through  methods  of  self-training,  or  no 
methods  at  all.  Let  us  not  add  to  them,  but  rather,  let  it  be  our 
business  to  do  for  the  bookkeeping  fraternity  what  West  Point  does  for 
the  military  service.  Let  our  graduates  be  fully  equipped  account- 
ants, ready  to  do  whatever  work  may  come  to  them,  and  able  to  judge 
intelligently  of  other  people's  work. 

52 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

The  term  intercommunication  as  used  by  the  committee,  refers  to 
a  line  of  work  that  has  been  in  practice  among  the  best  schools  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  relates  to  business  transactions  done 
between  the  different  schools  rather  than  to  that  confined  within  the 
individual  schools,  and  it  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  herein  can  be  realized  the  highest  type  of  what  we  call  busi- 
ness practice.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  the  business  idea.  In 
all  the  reputable  business  schools  there  are  established  and  in  daily 
operation  **banks,"  transportation"  offices  and  **business  houses*'  of 
various  kinds,  comprising  the  required  facilities  or  machinery  for 
managing  whatever  business  may  come,  from  whatever  source.  A 
general  code  of  procedure  is  agreed  upon  by  the  schools  in  corre- 
spondence, and  a  thorough  understanding  had  as  to  all  details 
involved.  Concerning  methods  or  forms  of  record,  no  more  uniform- 
ity is  requisite  than  in  business  houses  that  correspond,  thus  each 
school  is  left  to  enforce  its  own  methods  and  its  own  independent 
ideas.  The  charm  of  this  co-operative  plan  lies  in  its  realistic  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  possibilities  it  affords  for  instructive  work.  The  busi- 
ness is  done  entirely  through  correspondence,  involving  the  necessity 
of  extensive  letter  writing,  and  the  sending  and  receiving  of  business 
papers  of  all  kinds. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  occasion  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  system  is  practiced  in  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
country,  and  was  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  information  gathered. 
Nor  only  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools,  both  east  and  west, 
engaged  in  intercommunication,  but  the  extent  of  the  work  done  in 
each  school  is  impressive.  A  teacher  from  a  western  school  who  has 
had  four  years  of  experience  in  this  method  says:  **I  consider  inter- 
communication the  rational  and  business-like  method  of  teaching 
bookkeeping.  When  properly  conducted  it  is  so  near  akin  to  business 
itself  that  the  student  becomes  so  interested  in  its  realistic  methods 
that  the  drudgery  of  the  schoolroom  is  forgotten,  and  he  is  inspired 
to  do  his  best  work,  both  for  the  love  of  it  and  because  he  knows  his 
efforts  must  pass  not  only  the  inspection  of  his  own  teacher,  but  the 
possible  criticism  of  his  correspondent,  as  well  as  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  his  corresponding  school.  In  fact,  nothing  could  more 
surely  tend  to  excellence  of  achievement  than  this  constant  compari- 
son of  the  work  of  one  school  with  that  of  the  others.  The  school 
which  I  have  in  charge  has  an  average  of  fifty  or  more  correspond- 
ents, which  means  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
letters  a  day,  each  letter  containing  a  remittance,  or  an  order,  or  a 
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Statement,  requiring  prompt  attention,  or  correspondence  upon  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest. 

And  in  this  respect  we  represent  a  very  large  number  of  schools, 
east  and  west,  who  have  found  in  this  simple,  natural,  suggestive 
method  of  enforcing  the  theory  and  practice  of  bookkeeping  as  well 
as  the  routine  of  office  work  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  future  account- 
ant. In  fact,  with  my  experience,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  school 
deserving  the  name  that  should  voluntarily  neglect  this  culminating 
means  of  sending  out  into  the  business  world  well-equipped 
workers. 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  within  the  space  at  my  command,  to  give  my 
estimate  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  the  business  college  curricu- 
lum. Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  us,  or  expected  of  us,  as  educat- 
ors, we  can  never  ignore  the  fact  that  our  great  work,  the  work  for 
which  we  are  held  responsible  by  the  public  is  to  make  efficient  clerks 
or  helpers  in  the  business  world,  not  that  they  are  to  remain  helpers 
—  that  part  will  take  care  of  itself.  Our  graduates  average  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  they  properly  expect  to  begin 
their  business  career  with  the  attainments  which  they  receive  at  our 
hands.  As  bookkeepers,  in  whatever  grade,  they  are  expected  to  be 
conversant  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  profession,  to  do 
the  details  of  office  work,  and  to  have  a  more  or  less  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  business  in  its  broader  aspects.  As  stenographers,  they 
must  have  available  skill  in  the  art  of  shorthand,  with  a  sure  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  words  and  of  the  technical  expressions 
peculiar  to  the  different  departments  of  business  and  the  professions, 
and  an  equipose  of  manner  which  comes  from  a  conscious  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  their  work.  While  the  twenty  year  old  account- 
ant is  not  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of  great 
financial  affairs,  and  while  he  may  be  ignorant  of  those  qualities  of 
shrewdness  in  trade  and  the  level-headedness  which  years  of  experi- 
ence alone  can  give  him,  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  prepared  for  the 
duties  immediately  before  him.  To  be  a  thorough  accountant  he  must 
necessarily  be  a  good  mathematician,  a  creditable  penman,  must  be 
able  to  use  language  with  directness  and  effect  and,  in  fact,  have 
within  himself  the  making  of  a  man. 

In  the  correlation  of  studies  which  make  up  a  business  college 
course  bookkeeping  must  always  stand  pre-eminent.  It  is  the  one 
study  that  is  most  likely  to  be  neglected  m  the  ordinary  schools,  the 
one  study  of  which  the  fully  equipped  classical  teacher  is  usually 
ignorant,  and  which  the  preparatory  schools  have  so  far  failed  to 
teach  in  any  adequate  way.     The  work  of  making  accountants  has, 
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by  universal  consent,  been  relegated  to  the  special  schools  which  are 
represented  in  this  association,  and  whatever  else  these  schools  may  do 
or  attempt  to  do,  if  they  fail  in  the  one  thing  of  sending  out  efficient 
bookkeepers  and  efficient  stenographers,  they  fail  utterly. 


DISCUSSION. 


Charles  C.  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The  training  that  prepares 
young  people  for  becoming  prompt,  accurate  and  reliable  business  men  and 
women  should  constitute  the  main  work  of  the  commercial  school. 

How  can  this  training  best  be  secured?  Business  college  teachers  can  dis- 
cuss no  more  important  question. 

We  all  agree  that  an  adequate  education  involves  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  by  single  and  double  entry.  We  also  agree  that  the  course  should 
consist  of  two  leading  ingredients — somewhat  loosely  termed  theory  and  prac- 
tice— but  regarding  the  proper  relative  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  and  the 
manner  of  combining  and  presenting  them  we  differ  as  widely  as  may  be. 

The  distinguished  leader  of  this  discussion  has  hitherto  gone  on  record  with 
the  proposition  that  the  ledger  account  is  the  proper  unit  of  study  for  the  book- 
keeping student.  In  the  series  of  text-books  of  which  he  is  the  author,  he  car" 
ries  out  the  idea  by  devoting  the  first  part  of  his  book  to  an  illustration  of  twelve 
different  classes  of  accounts.  In  support  of  this  method  of  procedure,  he  has 
hitherto  argued  that,  as  an  accountant  is  one  who  understands  accounts,  the 
first  step  in  bookkeeping  instruction  should  be  the  investigation  and  study  of 
the  account. 

This  is  virtually  the  position  assumed  by  most  other  authors  of  bookkeeping 
text-books,  and  the  embodiment  of  this  idea  in  the  schoolroom  may  be  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinctiveness,  the  text-book,  or  expositive  method  of  teaching 
accounting.  As  a  rule,  those  who  employ  this  method,  insist  that  systematic 
exposition  should  precede  practice,  and  only  when  this  expositive  matter  is 
mastered  do  they  permit  the  student  to  engage  in  business  practice  in  the  so* 
called  "  practical  department."  As  to  the  method  of  work  in  this  practical 
department,  there  is  little  uniformity  among  the  theory  schools.  In  some,  the 
outward  forms  of  the  business  world  have  been  pretty  closely  copied,  and  the 
practical  department  is  formidably  equipped  with  various  "banks,"  "commis- 
sion offices,"  "  wholesale  houses,"  "  real  estate  offices,"  "  post  offices,"  and 
the  like. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  his  course  the  student  is  required  to  "do  busi- 
ness "  with  these  offices,  following  a  routine  of  made-up  transactions  involving 
such  business.  Some  schools  have  supplemented  this  routine  with  a  federative 
system,  called  "  inter-communication,"  in  which  the  students  are  required  to 
buy  and  sell  by  letter  with  the  students  of  other  schools  in  the  federation. 

The  length  of  time  given  to  the  supplementary  work  of  business  practice  may 
vary  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  as  many  months.  In  the  work  of  this  general 
class  of  schools,  there  is  always  a  pretty  sharply  defined  boundary  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice,  both  as  to  time  and  the  methods  of  presentation.  The 
theoretical  and  the  practical  departments  are  usually  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  are  presided  over  by  different  teachers,  and  are  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  features  of  the  school. 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  this  method  of  training,  is  the  work  of  another  and 
rapidly  enlarging  class  of  schools.  In  these  institutions,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
separate  theory  and  practice.  Instead  of  devoting  the  beginning  student  to  a 
study  of  the  so-called  "  science  of  bookkeeping,"  he  is  at  once  set  to  perform 
simple  but  fac-simile  business  transactions,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and 
making  the  required  records  in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms. 

Generalization  follows  illustration  and  theory  accompanies  and  illuminates 
the  student's  practice.  To  give  interest,  vitality  and  effectiveness  to  the  work, 
the  whole  school  is  organized  into  a  miniature  business  community,  that 
embraces,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  every  concomitant  of  real  business  life.  As 
far  ^s  possible,  each  student  is  allowed  to  originate  his  own  transactions,  and  he 
is  put  under  only  such  limitations  regarding  these  as  may  be  essential  to  a  proper 
development  of  his  work.  Everything  is  made  as  real  as  possible,  the  students 
employing  current  dates,  handling  representative  cash  and  merchandise,  and 
conducting  dealings  with  one  another. 

By  this  method  it  is  assumed  that  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
not  the  main  purpose  of  the  student's  effort,  but  that  the  chief  object  is  that  he 
may  learn  how  to  do  business  readily,  systematically,  and  accurately,  and  also 
learn  how  to  keep  books. 

In  this  system,  the  business  transaction,  not  the  ledger  account,  is  made 
the  unit  of  instruction.  It  is  assumed  that  as  bookkeeping  records  usually  have 
their  origin  in  contracts  of  purchase  or  sale,  that  the  method  of  performing  and 
properly  disposing  of  these  transactions  should  first  engage  the  student's  atten- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  this  method  has  a  number  of  evident  advantages  over 
the  plan  of  making  the  ledger  account  the  basis  of  the  student's  work.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  natural  and  logical,  and  comforms  to  the  procedure  in  real  busi- 
ness life.  It  also  gives  life  to  the  student's  work  by  adding  a  personal  interest. 
I  know  the  plan  has  been  sneered  at  as  "  play  business,"  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  this  introduction  of  the  personal  factor,  aids  marvelously  in  awakening  the 
student's  interest,  holding  his  attention,  and  developing  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, advantages  that  will  be  recognized  by  every  good  teacher.  But  while  busi- 
ness practice  forms  the  basis  of  this  training,  the  method  by  no  means  neglects 
the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting.  At  the  proper  time  and  in  the  natural  order 
all  essential  principles  of  bookkeeping  are  fully  exemplified.  The  main  advant- 
age of  this  system  of  training  is  that  it  accomplishes  all  that  is  attempted  by  the 
ordinary  text-book,  and  much  more.  It  not  only  makes  of  the  student  an  intel- 
ligent bookkeeper,  but  it  gives  him  a  capacity  to  perform  transactions,  and  a 
ready  familiarity  with  every  day  business  usages  that  can  only  come  through 
actual  practice. 

The  system  of  instruction  thus  briefly  outlined,  has  been  variously  called 
"business  practice,"  "actual  business,"  or  "  business  community"  work,  and 
this  matter  of  names  has  occasioned  some  comparatively  profitless  and  unneces- 
sarily acrid  discussion,  the  disputants  apparently  forgetting  that  the  method  is 
vastly  more  important  than  the  name. 

While  the  business  community  idea  is  not  a  matter  of  recent  discovery,  its 
employment  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been 
owing  (i)  to  the  recently  devised  mechanical  methods  of  regulating  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  community  transactions,  and  (2)  to  the  widespread  discus- 
sion that  the  adoption  of  these  methods  has  brought  about.  At  present  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  general  and  growing  tendency  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  busi- 
ness practice,  or  actual  business  work,  in  the  commercial  school.     Whatev^er  the 
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cause  for  the  abandonment  of  certain  sporadic  business  community  schemes, 
inaugurated  in  some  schools  years  ago,  the  remarkable  and  growing  popularity 
of  the  method  is  at  this  time  plainly  in  evidence,  and  gives  every  promise  of 
being  permanent. 

I  am  at  this  time  under  limitations  that  prevent  my  ofifering  any  adequate 
affirmative  presentation  of  the  claims  of  business  community  teaching,  much  as 
I  should  like  to  do  so. 

For  nearly  ten  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  closely  the  work- 
ings and  results  of  the  method,  and  were  I  to  set  forth  the  most  conservative 
statement  of  its  general  merits  and  educative  results,  my  conclusions  would  be 
discredited  by  many  of  you  and  I  should  be  ranked  with  the  enthusiasts. 

Now,  be  it  plainly  understood,  I  am  not  heralding  the  achievements  of  any 
special  system.  I  make  my  plea  for  general,  objective  business  training,  on 
grounds  too  broad  to  be  covered  by  anybody's  special  books  or  appliances. 
Neither  am  I  here  to  condemn  those  who  in  their  teaching  require  thory  and 
practice  to  occupy  separate  areas.  Educational  discussion,  in  meetings  of  this 
kind,  should  deal  with  principles  only  and  should  soar  far  above  the  dust  and  din 
stirred  up  by  the  petty  bickerings  of  business  and  professional  rivalry.  As  a 
teacher  among  teachers,  I  give  my  experience  and  testimony  that  business  com- 
munity training,  as  I  have  seen  it  exemplified,  is  a  revelation  of  splendid  educa- 
tional achievement.  In  the  hands  of  its  best  teachers  it  is  made  to  include  all 
that  is  desirable  in  both  the  expositive  and  the  intercommunication  systems.  In 
both  method  and  exemplification  it  follows  the  lines  of  that  great  pedagogic 
awakening  of  this  century,  and  which  has  come  to  be  known  generically  as  the 
New  Education. 

Business  community  teaching  is  to  commercial  school  work  what  the  kind- 
ergarten is  to  primary  education,  and  what  the  physical  laboratory  is  to  scientific 
training.  It  rests  upon  those  right  maxims  of  advanced  pedagogy,  of  which  the 
mammoth  educational  gathering  now  assembled  in  this  city  is  the  supreme 
exponent.  The  plan  is  today  in  use  in  many  hundreds  of  commercial  schools, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  special  systems  for  exemplifying  it,  the  method, 
itself,  has  seldom  or  never  been  abandoned  by  those  who  have  given  it  careful 
and  intelligent  trial.  Its  full  discussion  deserves  a  larger  space  than  has  been 
accorded  it  on  your  programme,  for  among  business  educators  generally,  there 
is  more  interest  in  its  practical  workings  than  in  all  other  matters  of  commercial 
education.  It  has  occasioned  more  discussion  in  business  college  journals  during 
the  past  year  than  have  all  other  subjects  put  together. 

As  earnest,  honest,  fair-minded  educators,  you  are  interested  in  everything 
that  promises  to  make  your  work  better.  If  there  is  a  better  way  of  preparing 
your  students  for  real  life  than  the  one  laid  down  in  the  books  you  are  using, 
you  want  to  know  it.  You  proudly  point  to  the  brave  words  of  the  great-minded 
Garfield,  who  asserted  that  the  American  business  college  conferred  a  better  life- 
training  than  was  to  be  had  at  either  Harvard  or  Yale.  Be  worthy  of  that 
splendid  compliment  by  neglecting  no  means  of  making  your  work  better  than 
ever.  Regardless  of  .the  sneers  of  ignorant  and  disdainful  prejudice,  be  ready  at 
all  seasons  to  follow  the  admonition  of  the  apostle,  "  Prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good."  It  is  Rousseau  who  has  said,  "Truth  wears  no 
mask,  bows  at  no  human  shrine,  seeks  neither  place  nor  applause;  she  only 
asks  a  hearing." 

If  you  are  worthy  of  your  high  calling,  your  brain  should  oflfer  free  and 
open   hospitality  to  every  idea  that  suggests  a  means  of  making  more  valuable 
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the  practical  training  you  exchange  for  the  hard  earned  dollars  of  the  enterprising 
boys  and  girls  who  attend  your  school.  That  business  community  teaching 
augments  the  value  of  this  training  is  the  testimony  of  many  hundreds  of  honest 
and  intelligent  school  men.  and  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their  conclusions. 

I  plead  for  a  broader  field  of  training  and  a  longer  and  stronger  drill  in 
the  practice  of  the  real  work  of  the  accountant  than  that  provided  by  most  of  our 
text-books.  I  distinctly  oppose  the  surrender  of  the  teacher  to  the  arbitrary  plans 
of  any  book  or  system.  I  would  have  the  ideal  commercial  teacher  make  him- 
self the  master  of  the  situation.  I  would  have  him  make  of  his  schoolroom  a 
busy  beehive,  where  every  commercial  appliance,  every  business  transaction, 
every  accredited  device  of  the  accountant's  art  finds  actual  illustration.  I  would 
have  every  commercial  teacher  become  himself  a  practical  accountant  who  does 
not  need  to  be  tied  to  the  leading  strings  of  any  text-book  author,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  teacher  should  know  well  his  profession  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  plastic  material  that  has  been  given  him  to  form. 

Who  shall  limit  the  training  value  of  such  a  school  presided  over  by  such  a 
teacher? 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  bicker  over  special  books  and  appliances.  Inde- 
pendence, originality  and  progressiveness  are  the  triumvirate  that  dominate  the 
work  of  every  good  teacher,  and  to  men  and  women  of  this  type,  we  may  safely 
leave  the  fate  of  all  special  schoolroom  appliances  whatsoever,  and  to  teachers 
of  opposite  type,  not  all  the  appliances  or  books  in  the  world  can  bring  success. 

Mr.  George  W.  Brown,  Jacksonville,  111. — The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
did  not  discuss  Mr.  Packard's  paper,  but  presented  another  of  his  own,  which 
I  may  ask  permission  to  discuss  after  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Packard's  proposi- 
tion. If  it  is  not  true  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  to  make 
a  practical  accountant,  what  is  its  purpose?  If  it  is  not  true  that  the  experience 
and  intelligence  of  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  science  and  art  of  bookkeeping 
is  of  more  practical  value  to  the  student  than  his  own  inner  consciousness,  then 
every  schoolhouse  should  be  torn  down  and  the  teachers  publicly  punished  as 
defrauding  the  community. 

Mr.  Packard's  next  proposition  is  to  understand  the  science  of  accounts  one 
must  first  understand  the  unit — an  account.     If  not,  why  not? 

But  Mr.  Marshall  takes  the  business  transaction  for  the  unit.  Let  us  see 
why  not. 

Before  I  knew  anything  about  bookkeeping  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  a 
horse,  and  hay,  and  live  stock  and  produce,  hired  men  and  sometimes  paid 
them,  was  transacting  business  for  five  years.  But  I  knew  nothing  about 
accounts,  nothing  whatever  about  bookkeeping,  and  in  a  hundred  years  would 
not  have  learned  it  in  that  way. 

Just  so  sure  as  history  is  a  record  of  past  events,  just  so  sure  is  bookkeeping 
a  record  of  transactions  that  have  transpired.  The  historian  is  not  the  actor. 
That  would,  for  the  time  being,  disqualify  him  to  make  the  record.  But  he 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  facts,  the  all-round  facts  and  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

The  bookkeeper  ought  not  to  be  in  the  whir,  rush  and  din,  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  business. 

Bookkeeping  is  the  science  of  accounts  and  the  art  of  recording  the  dealings 
of  business,  and  the  unit  of  the  science  is — an  account. 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Colton  was  the  first  man  who  devised  community  teaching,  long. 
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long  ago.  H.  G.  Eastman  followed  him  and  carried  the  idea  to  such  extraordi- 
nary lengths  and  conclusions  that  the  idea  "  went  to  seed.*'  That  was  thirty 
years  ago  and  we  had  almost  forgotten  it,  until  in  a  new  disguise  it  appears 
announcing  itself  as  a  new  departure  in  business  training. 

We  are  criticised  widely  for  calling  small  things  by  large  names.  These  so- 
called  "  actual  business  transactions  "  are  not  actual  business  nor  actual  transac- 
tions, because  they  involve  no  exchange  of  real  values.  They  are  simply  repre- 
sentative, and  have  their  proper  place  in  a  course  of  instruction. 

The  chart  on  the  preceding  page  illustrates  the  relation  between  the  science 
of  accounts,  the  art  of  recording  and  business  practice. 

J.  M.  Mehan. — My  opinion  was  given  in  the  committee's  report  on  correla- 
tion, etc.,  but  I  would  add,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  with  glittering  generalities. 
Education  is  all  old.  Not  all  that  is  said  to  be  new  is  good,  and  not  all  that  is 
old  is  bad.  The  account  and  not  the  transaction  is  the  basis  of  bookkeeping. 
All  pupils  who  enter  our  schools  understand  transactions.  I  wish  to  be  reck- 
oned among  those  who  believe  that  the  less  machinery  and  the  more  common 
sense  we  have  in  our  work  the  better. 


PRACTICAL     WRITING  — A     COURSE    FOR    COLLEGES 

AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  ANSWER  THE 

NEEDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 


BY  A.    N.    PALMER,   CEDAR    RAPIDS,   IOWA. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  duty  of  outlining  for  your  consideration 
a  course  in  practical  writing. 

Practical  writing  for  the  people,  the  masses,  if  you  please.  What 
does  it  mean? 

Treated  from  this  standpoint  its  trend  is  only  toward  the  utilita- 
rian. Writing  for  the  masses  should  be  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  but  the  element  of  legibility  must  be  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

To  be  of  any  value  whatever,  it  must  be  readable.  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  element  of  beauty  in  treating  the  subject  of 
writing,  as  I  am  asked  to  do  in  opening  this  discussion,  but  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  neatness,  regularity  in  form, 
spacing,  size  and  slant;  the  masses  have  no  use  for  ornate  penman- 
ship; the  people  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  do  not  want  it. 

Ease  in  execution  is  of  equal  importance  with  legibility  and  speed; 
in  fact,  legibility  and  speed  cannot  be  developed  and  long  maintained 
without  ease  in  execution. 

Thus  we  have  at  the  outset,  a  trinity  of  elements,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  ignored  with  safety,  or  with  any  assurance  of  positive  success. 

From  this  standpoint  I  would  define  practical  writing  for  the  peo- 
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pie  as  a  style  devoid  of  all  superfluous  lines;  made  up  of  letters  that 
can,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  be  formed  without  lifting  the  pen, 
or  checking  the  motion;  an  unshaded  style,  executed  with  medium 
pointed  or  coarse  pen. 

In  capitals,  I  have  found  these  styles  best  adapted  to  the  varied 
exigencies  of  business  demands,  but  I  would  not  oppose  the  use  of 
other  styles  compatible  with  the  trinity  of  elements  already  men- 
tioned. In  a  word,  within  certain  well-defined  boundaries  I  would 
not  only  permit,  but  would  encourage  pupils  in  catering  to  their  indi- 
vidual tastes. 

In  small  letters  it  is  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  very  much 
of  a  departure  from  the  script  forms  we  have  all  been  familiar  with 
since  Father  Spencer's  time,  but  these  forms  should  be  smaller  than 
those  found  in  the  average  copy  book.  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing modifications  in  the  small  letters:  begin  small  a,  c,  d,  g  and 
o,  at  top  when  these  letters  are  first  in  words,  omit  the  shades  at  the 
tops  of  d  and  t  and  at  the  bottom  of  p,  and  loop  the  p  below  base 
line.  As  a  basis  for  height  I  would  recommend  1-16  of  an  inch  for 
one-space  letters  classed  with  a,  m,  n,  etc.  In  this  classification  the 
loop  letters  1,  b,  k  and  f,  should  extend  above  base  four  spaces  or 
4-16  of  an  inch,  and  the  stem  letters  t  and  p,  three  spaces  or  3-16  of 
an  inch. 

This  style  of  writing  is  as  large  as  is  usually  required  in  business, 
and  nearly  always  is  more  acceptable  than  a  larger  style.  Those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  writing  a  large  hand  experience  great 
difficulty  in  writing  small  when  occasion  demands,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  change  from  a  small  to  a  large  hand. 

While  a  very  open  running  hand  may  have  its  admirers  and  may 
meet  all  requirements  in  many  directions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
more  compact  style  is  more  suited  to  conditions  existing  in  the  aver- 
age business  office. 

Having  decided  upon  the  style  of  writing  most  largely  in  demand 
and  that  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  the  problem  of  how 
to  teach  it  successfully  would  naturally  present  itself,  but  in  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  not  opposing  any  sensible  style  of 
writing.  There  are  styles  of  backhand,  or  what  some  term  vertical, 
that  I  admire  very  much,  but  any  style  of  writing  for  business  pur- 
poses must  be  written  with  a  light  elastic  continuous  and  rapid  move- 
ment. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  copy  book,  before  I  attempt  to  outline 
a  course  of  study  and  practice  in  writing  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

I  can  complacently  and  without  any  feeling  of  irritation  whatever, 
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say  to  you  candidly  and  honestly,  that  I  admire  very  much  the  beauti- 
ful and  mechanically  perfect  script  forms  of  the  differient  copy  books. 
When  it  can  be  shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  lives  a  man  or 
woman  who,  in  a  busy  life,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  rapid  writing,  has 
retained  and  put  into  daily  use  copybook  writing,  I  will  become  the 
warmest  champion  the  copybook  has  ever  known. 

Let  me  give  you  two  short  definitions;  one  of  copybook,  and  the 
other  of  practical  writing. 

Practical  writing  is  a  plain,  legible  style,  written  rapidly,  easily, 
and  continuously,  without  fatiguing  the  writer. 

Copybook  writing  is  a  padded  style,  very  legible  when  written  with 
painful  slowness,  and  an  almost  illegible  scrawl  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  speed.  Do  you  want  proof?  Do  not  seek  proof  at  my 
door.  Go  to  the  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics  and  —  bless 
you,  yes  —  to  the  teachers.  Can  you  find  one  among  these  different 
classes  who  has  retained  the  style  of  writing  learned  from  his  copy- 
book? Can  you,  in  fact,  find  one  good  business  writer  who  has  not 
sought  and  found  something  more  practical  in  chirography  than  he 
ever  found  in  his  copybook? 

I  trust  my  bluntness  may  be  excused.  I  am  told  by  a  formidable 
committee  that  I  can  use  only  a  specified  number  of  words  in  this 
paper,  and  on  account  of  that  restriction  I  find  myself  unable  to  cover 
up  my  real  meaning  in  labyrinthine  or  diplomatic  terms.  Let  me 
then  say  what  I  want  to,  it  is  this:  The  copybook  method  of  teach- 
ing writing  is  plainly  a  failure  from  a  standpoint  of  utility,  and  copy- 
books have  only  one  thing  in  their  favor,  and  that  is  their  capacity  to 
earn  profits  for  their  publishers.  But  we  must  not  blame  the  publish- 
ers. If  our  positions  were  reversed,  we  would  do  as  they  are  doing. 
We,  the  public,  are  to  blame;  we  are  in  the  rut  and  we  are  too  indolent 
to  get  out.  We  know  that  copybook  methods  of  teaching  are  not 
practical,  and  we  know  that  there  are  methods  that  do  not  admit  of 
failure  in  this  important  branch,  but  we  are  inert;  we  are  dumb,  and 
while  we  admit  self-evident  facts,  we  take  no  measures  to  create  a 
sentiment  that  will  force  the  issue. 

Publishers  of  school  text-books  are  among  our  keenest  business 
men.  It  is  not  their  province  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  any  direc- 
tion, but  rather  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 

I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
prominent  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  educational 
publishing  houses  in  the  country. 

I  had  received  a  type-written  letter  from  this  gentleman,  and  I 
noticed  that  he  signed  his  name  in  a  most  admirable  style  of  plain 
unshaded  business  writing.     I  wrote  to  this  gentleman,  complimented 
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his  writing,   gave  him  a  free    dose   of  my   anti-copybook   doctrine; 
invited  him  to  write  a  letter  in  his  best  style  for  photo-engraving  and 
use  in  the   Western  Penman  to  show  the  difference  between  the  copy- 
book publisher's  writing,  and  the  writing  in  the  copybooks. 
I  received  the  following  in  answer: 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  compliment  conveyed,  but  as  I  am  situated  pre- 
fer not  to  bring  myself  into  such  prominence  in  penmanship  matters  as  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  letter  in  The  Western  Penman  would  mean.  I  have  my  own 
personal  ideas  about  the  vertical  fad;  but  the  business  of  publishers  is  not  so 
much  to  mold  sentiment  in  one  direction  or  another  as  to  supply  whatever  may 
be  needed  in  the  way  of  text-books  by  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a  little  strange 
that  much  fault  should  be  found  with  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  hereto- 
fore in  vogue  in  this  country,  since  no  other  country  on  the  globe  has  produced 
so  many  good  penmen  in  all  lines  of  business.  You  say  you  know  that  no  one 
lives  who  uses  any  of  the  copybook  styles  in  actual  business  and  that  no  one 
ever  learned  to  write  a  good  hand  from  the  copybooks  now  on  the  market.  This 
is  true,  and  you  might  add  that  no  one  will  ever  learn  to  write  a  good  business 
hand  from  any  copybooks  possible  to  be  put  on  the  market.  I  believe  that  it  is 
true  that  the  Spencerian  penmanship  (and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  absolutely  the 
Spencerian  system,  but  any  of  the  systems  approaching  or  following  the  Spencer- 
ian in  style)  is  capable  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  good  business  hand  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  copybooks  used  at  school  present  plain  and  attractive 
models  for  the  pupil,  and  whether  he  becomes  a  good  penman  or  not  depends  on 
himself  after  he  leaves  school.  His  necessities  will  determine  whether  he  ever 
becomes  a  good  penman.  The  telegraph  operator,  the  railroad  clerk,  the  book- 
keeper, and  others  in  that  line  learn  young  that  a  good  handwriting— one  rapid, 
legible  and  beautiful — will  do  much  to  increase  their  salaries,  and  with  that 
incentive  the  handwriting  comes.  You  know  all  good  penmen  do  not  write  the 
same  hand.  It  would  be  as  difficult  for  one  person  to  imitate  the  penmanship  of 
another  as  to  imitate  his  voice,  actions  and  manner.  No  set  of  copybooks,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  made  that  will  uniform  the  penmanship  of  the  world  and 
cause  all  men  to  write  alike.  Therefore,  the  good  copybook  is  the  one  present- 
ing a  clear  and  simple  system  as  a  foundation." 

In  my  opinion  this  gentleman's  statements  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation because  of  their  inconsistencies.  He  admits  that  no  one  ever 
learned  to  write  a  good  business  hand  from  a  copybook,  and  he  is 
frank  enough  to  add  that  no  one  ever  would,  but  he  would  continue  the 
use  of  copybooks  because  young  men  who  have  abstracted  all  they  can 
from  them  have  to  hustle  for  a  good  business  hand  on  the  side. 

What  kind  of  an  educational  principle  is  this  that  our  copybook 
friend  would  engraft  in  our  public  school  system?  Why  not  carry  the 
plan  further.  Why  not  apply  these  irrverse  methods  to  spelling,  gram- 
mar, pronunciation,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  other  common 
branches?     If  applied  to  one  why  not  to  all? 

My  copybook  friend  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country, 
where  copybooks  are  in  quite  general  use  in  the  public  schools,  we 
have  more  good  penmen  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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This  is  true,  but  not  because  of  copybooks.  It  is  true  because  it 
is  a  habit  of  Americans  to  have  whatever  they  may  need  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  whenever  a  young  man  sees  a  prospect  for  business  advance- 
ment through  the  medium  of  good  writing,  he  turns  his  back  on  the 
inverse  method  of  teaching  writing  through  the  copybook,  goes  to 
some  teacher  who  has  adopted  movement  as  the  only  true  foundation, 
takes  a  few  lessons,  practices  night  and  day  for  two  or  three  months, 
to  break  up  old  habits  and  form  new  ones,  takes  his  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  pushes  himself  to  the  front.  Now  my  copybook  friend 
comes  complacently  to  the  front  again,  and  tells  us  that  the  young 
man's  success  is  due  to  what  he  did  not  leacn  from  copybooks,  and 
we  agree  with  him  fully. 

Hundreds  of  public  school  workers  to  whom  I  have  talked  have 
admitted  the  inadequacy  of  the  copybook  to  meet  the  business  world's 
demand  for  good  writing.  In  fact,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  public 
school  teacher  who  has  not  agreed  with  me  in  the  matter  when  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  myself  understood.  But,  they  say,  our  directors 
cannot  afford,  or  will  not  hire  a  special  teacher  of  writing,  and  we 
know  nothing  about  practical  writing;  in  fact,  no  two  teachers  write 
alike,  and  were  we  to  write  copies  on  the  blackboard  or  paper  for  our 
pupils  the  result  would  be  a  different  style  in  each  grade. 

Fellow  teachers,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  silent  but  potent 
condemnation  of  copybooks  is  found  in  this  one  feature:  no  two 
teachers,  all  having  studied  along  parallel  lines,  write  alike. 

All  are  compelled  to  abanjjon  copybook  penmanship  when  rapid 
writing  is  required. 

Practical  writing  is  a  simple  thing  to  understand;  it  is  a  simple 
and  easy  thing  to  teach.  Any  earnest,  wideawake  teacher  can  learn 
to  teach  it  successfully  in  three  months  under  the  right  instruction. 

Take  away  the  copybook  crutch,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  public 
school  teachers  would  be  teaching  practical  writing  successfully  in  six 
months.  Do  not  libel  our  noble  army  of  teachers  by  disputing  this 
statement. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  on  this  subject;  there  are  well  tried 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship  that  compel  success,  and  will  not 
admit  of  failure  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

The  copybook  is  a  failure,  because  it  is  antagonistic  to  freedom, 
rapidity,  and  ease  of  execution;  because  it  will  not  admit  of  the  devel- 
opment of  muscular  or  arm  movement,  but  compels  slow  movement 
limited  to  the  fingers  holding  the  pen. 

In  any  successful  plan  of  teaching  commercial  writing,  muscular 
movement,  and  its  application,  must  take  precedence  over  any  other 
feature  of  the  W9rk,  but  form  must  follow  closely  and  continuously. 
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The  ability  to  draw  neat  forms  means  nothing  from  a  business  stand- 
point; on  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  make  a  few  gyratory  motions 
with  the  muscular  movement  is  of  no  value.  There  must  be  a  fusion 
of  movement  and  form.  Each  letter  taught  must  be  preceded  by  a 
movement  drill  embodying  the  form  of  the  letter  under  treatment. 

To  illustrate:  practice  on  the  traced  and  spiral  ovals  should  pre- 
cede drills  on  capitals  O,  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  L,  and  in  each  case,  the 
motion  of  the  pen  in  the  air  should  precede  its  contact  with  the  paper. 
This  motion  in  the  air  means  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  of  time  when 
not  used  excessively.  This  preparatory  motion  should  not  cover  a 
distance  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  any  capital  or  more 
than  the  entire  height  of  a  one-space  small  letter.  A  quick  prepara- 
tory motion  preceding  the  form  of  a  letter  compels  rapidity  through- 
out the  form,  and  results  in  smooth  lines  as  well  as  speed  in  execution. 

The  teacher  who  can  teach  muscular  movement,  but  who  cannot 
teach  its  application,  can  never  reach  great  heights  as  an  instructor 
of  business  writing.  His  success  must  vary  with  different  classes  and 
must  ever  be  below  the  standard  required  by  the  commercial  world. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  should  be  different  styles  of  writing  or 
different  methods  of  teaching  writing  in  different  classes  of  schools. 
A  style  of  writing  that  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  business  college 
pupil  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  public  and 
private  institutions  of  learning  of  all  classes. 

While  I  would  recommend  for  all  classes  of  schools,  public  and 
private,  a  plain,  unshaded  style  of  writing,  based  upon  muscular 
•movement,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  time  in  a  child's  life 
when,  under  the  present  requirements  of  nearly  all  public  schools,  it 
seems  best  to  ignore  movement,  position  of  hand  and  pen,  and  to 
teach  only  form,  the  result  being  slow  and  laborious  drawing  of  the 
forms.  I  make  this  recommendation  only  because  pupils  are  required 
to  do  written  work  in  their  very  early  school  days,  while  learning  the 
forms  of  the  letters. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  recommend  the  following  course  of  study 
and  practice  in  writing:  For  business  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  drawing  to  themselves  a  mature  class  of  pupils,  the  majority 
of  whom  remain  but  from  three  to  nine  months,  one  hour's  drill  in 
each  class  each  school  day,  supplemented  by  from  thirty  minutes  to 
one  hour's  practice  outside  of  the  regular  sessions.  Rapid  muscular 
movement  drills  on  direct  and  reverse  ovals,  drills  on  sliding,  lateral 
exercises  leading  up  to  small  ra,  n,  u,  o,  etc.,  covering  a  period  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  writing  hour; 
drills  on  business  capitals  separate,  and  in  groups,  during  the  first 
month  in  the  school,  until  the  forms  of  the  capitals  taught  have  been 
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fairly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  rapid,  elastic  muscular  move- 
ment being  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  in  school,  students  should  be  drilled  on 
business  figures,  miscellaneous  figures  being  made  at  not  less  than 
eighty  to  the  minute,  a  few  minutes  drill  each  day  should  be  given  to 
one  or  more  small  letters  during  the  first  two  months  in  school,  until 
all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
These  small  letters  should  be  practiced  as  continuous  connected  move- 
ment drills. 

During  a  three  months*  course  pupils  should  be  taught  movement 
and  its  application  in  making  all  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures 
with  some  drill  on  words  and  sentences  in  writing.  This  will  give 
pupils  methods  of  drill,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  form,  and  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  a  splendid  business  hand  may  be  built  without  any 
further  instruction. 

In  a  six  months*  course  frequent  reviews  should  be  given  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  drills  on  billing  and  dictation  writing.  In 
a  six  months'  course  a  good  style  of  rapid  business  writing  should  be 
established,  and  in  nine  months  the  student's  writing  should  assume 
a  settled  style  without  further  special  effort.  All  this  presupposes  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  students. 

In  public  school  work,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  would 
recommend  that  during  the  first  two,  and  possibly  three  grades, 
pupils  be  taught  to  draw  the  forms  of  the  letters,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, neither  teachers,  pupils  or  parents  should  be  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  practical  writing.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  copybooks  in  this 
work,  in  drawing.  Copybooks  and  drawing  go  nicely  together.  I 
would,  however,  recommend  copies  composed  of  coarser  lines  than 
can  be  found  in  copybooks  now  in  general  use. 

There  should  be  no  shade  and  business  forms  only  should  be 
used.  After  the  third  year  all  practice  work  should  be  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper,  no  smaller  than  business  letter  size,  and  as  large  as 
foolscap,  if  conditions  admit.  Everything  about  the  student  should 
conduce  to  the  development  of  free  movement.  The  writing  period 
should  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  every  school  day,  and 
during  the  first  year's  work  one-half  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to 
constantly  repeated  muscular  drills,  the  few  movements  that  apply 
directly  to  the  forms  of  letters  being  used.  After  the  first  year's 
work  in  movement  writing,  not  less  than  five  minutes  of  each  writing 
period  should  be  devoted  to  movement  drills.  During  the  first  two 
years'  work  in  muscular  movement  writing,  teachers,  parents  and 
pupils  should  fully  consider  and  understand  its  trend.  They  should 
realize  that  the  ability  to  use  free  muscular  movement  advantageously 
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only  comes  after  thousands  of  repeated  efforts,  but  that  a  good  style 
of  writing,  through  the  movement  method,  can  be  positively  assured. 
Public  school  workers  should  look  beyond  school  days,  they  should 
anticipate,  they  should  dwell  more  upon  the  future  of  the  pupils  in 
this  matter  of  writing,  and  less  upon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  accur- 
ate work  from  day  to  day  in  early  school  life. 

Muscular  movement  and  its  proper  application  to  business  forms  of 
letters  always  guarantees  in  advance  a  style  of  writing  that  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  busy  business  or  professional  life.  If  it  is  more 
important  that  the  students  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools 
should  make  perfect  letters  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  execute 
rapidly  and  easily  good  business  writing  in  later  years,  then  I  would 
recommend  the  continued  use  of  copybooks  in  their  present  general 
arrangement. 

Through  the  grammar  grades  and  high  school  the  writing  drills 
should  be  continued  because  it  cannot  be  expected  that  public  school 
pupils  will  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  accruing  from  good  business 
writing  until  they  have  reached  a  period  in  life  where  mind  takes  pre- 
cedence over  mere  animal  activity.  In  a  word,  in  public  school  writ- 
ing the  process  of  development  should  be  continued  until  pupils  have 
reached  the  thoughtful  period. 

Printed  copies  embodying  in  each  day's  lesson  movement  drills 
applicable  to  the  letters  being  taught  are  not  objectionable,  but  such 
copies,  as  before  stated,  should  be  built  on  practical  business  lines, 
and  should  be  detached  from  the  practice  paper. 

After  the  first  year's  work  in  muscular  movement  writing,  the  pro- 
gramme must  necessarily  be  to  a  great  extent  a  review,  a  repetition 
of  what  has  preceded,  with  new  and  varied  applications. 


HIGH  GRADE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  A  PUBLIC  DEMAND. 


BY  MELVIL  DEWEY,  SECRETARY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IrEFORTRD  by  MRS.  SARA  A.   SPSNCER.] 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  certain  educational  circles  to  sneer  at 
business  education.  But  I  recognize  the  great  need  of  this  kind  of 
training  and  desire  to  see  it  brought  up  to  a  high  standard.  Formerly 
one  who  desired  to  become  an  engineer  expected  to  begin  by  carrying 
a  chain.  If  he  wished  to  be  a  doctor,  he  must  drive  the  doctor's  car- 
riage. If  he  expected  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  must  begin  by  sweep- 
ing out  the  lawyer's  office. 

Now  we  have  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal schools.     There  should  be  schools  of  high  grade  to  prepare  for 
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the  widest  field  of  all  —  business.  There  are  some  with  an  extensive 
course,  a  competent  faculty,  and  proper  equipment.  There  is  a  vast 
number  of  a  poorer  sort  with  cheap  devices  to  catch  patronage, 
and  nothing  in  them  that  can  be  called  educational,  mere  **fake 
schools,"  damaging  to  the  better  class  of  commercial  schools,  an 
imposition  upon  the  public,  and  dangerous  to  the  business  community. 
They  should  be  killed  off. 

One  serious  mistake  made  is  the  use  of  the  word  * 'college'*  to 
define  commercial  schools  of  any  and  all  grades.  It  is  not  warranted 
by  analogy  and  leads  to  prejudice  on  the  part  of  educators  in  general. 
The  term  college  belongs  properly  to  schools  which  prepare  for  uni- 
versities. We  do  not  call  schools  of  training  for  law,  medicine  or 
theology,  colleges,  but  schools. 

It  was  wise  for  the  leading  business  schools  of  the  country  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  bring  them- 
selves into  helpful  and  proper  relations  with^the  educational  forces  of 
the  country. 

Educated  men  and  educational  men  are  too  much  given  to  sneer 
at  the  business  college.  They  need  to  know  what  you  undertake  to 
do,  what  you  are  doing,  what  are  your  standards. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  drawing  the  line  between  the  genuine 
and  .the  fraudulent. 

Let  it  begin  with  an  entrance  examination.  Your  schools  should 
take  rank  with  the  law  and  medical  schools.  New  York  state  has 
enacted  a  law  establishing  a  grade  of  scholarship  for  those  profes- 
sional schools.  After  1900  a  student  must  complete  a  high  school 
course  before  entering  those  schools,  and  that  is  none  too  high  a 
standard  for  the  business  college.  Then  there  would  be  a  specific 
meaning  as  to  the  intellectual  standing  of  a  business  college  student. 
And  then  a  curriculum  might  be  established  which  should  include 
commercial  geography,  economics,  civics,  commercial  law,  and  many 
other  kindred  topics. 

Give  special  courses  to  students  who  will  not  or  cannot  take  your 
full  course,  and  a  special  certificate  for  a  single  branch,  as  penman- 
ship. But  do  not  give  a  diploma  to  a  student  who  has  taken  less 
than  your  full  course,  which  should  cover  not  less  than  two 
scholastic  years,  or  their  equivalent  in  previous  training  and  attain- 
ment. 

By  act  of  the  New  York  state  legislature  an  office  has  been  created 
known  as  Certified  Public  Accountant.  The  degree  C.  P.  A.  would 
be  a  proper  designation  to  confer  upon  your  thoroughly  equipped 
graduate. 

53 
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There  should  be  public  inspection  of  business  schools  by  properly 
constituted  boards  or  departments  of  education. 

By  establishing  a  standard  and  maintaining  it  you  will  gain  the 
recognition  and  approval  of  the  educational  world  which  your  wide 
range  of  necessary,  useful,  intellectual  labor  should  justly  receive. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Washington,  D.  C. — This  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion is  deeply  and  earnestly  engaged  upon  the  discussion  of  a  course  of  training 
and  a  standard  of  attainment  for  schools  of  business,  not  with  the  purpose  or  in- 
tention to  "kill  off'*  schools  that  do  not  choose  to  adopt  it,  but  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  to  instruct  the  educational  world  as  to  the  scope  of  our  work  and  the  ideal 
toward  which  we  are  moving.  As  instructed  by  this  department  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  for  the  past  year  in  conference  with  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington  on  this  subject,  and  has  had  the  hearty  sympathy,  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  in  direct 
communication  with  more  than  five  hundred  schools  of  business,  and  commer- 
cial departments  of  schools.  And  this  committee  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  some  fifty  representative  business  colleges,  while  selecting  a  Committee 
of  Nine  experienced  business  educators  to  consider  this  topic  in  all  its  details, 
and  as  a  whole. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  this  work.  Four  sub-committees  have  reported 
at  this  meeting.     Five  more  will  report  one  year  hence. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  the  gentlemen's  interest  in  this  subject  and  we  invited 
him  to  speak  because  we  wished  to  hear  his  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

My  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  "college"  to  describe  our  schools  has  a 
different  basis  from  the  one  he  stated.  One  does  not  know  whether  a  college 
graduate  is  one  of  a  "picked  nine"  or  "crack  four,"  a  "pitcher,"  a  "half  back," 
or  an  "umpire."  The  world  at  large  knows  very  little  concerning  what  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton  can  do  except  as  to  their  relative  brute  force 
and  physical  prowess  compared  with  the  crew  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  H.  R. 
H.  representative  champions.  We  do  know  that  fifty  years  ago  far-sighted,  level- 
headed men  discovered  a  great  gap,  an  awful  deficiency  in  popular  education,  and 
out  of  their  own  private  resources  they  founded  schools  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  business;  and  we  do  know  that  the  graduates  and  students  of  these 
schools  have  revolutionized  the  business  of  the  country.  They  and  their  succes- 
sors have  created  the  wealth  that  supports  colleges  and  universities  where  young 
men  spend  the  fiower  of  their  lives,  until  at  middle  age  they  come  out  very 
learned  and  with  a  great  contempt  for  business. 

Yes,  it  is  high  time  the  educational  world  should  recognize  and  understand 
the  work  of  the  business  college,  that  its  curriculum,  standard  and  scope  should 
be  an  open  book  that  he  who  runs  may  read  even  if  he  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Packard,  of  New  York. — I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Dewey  on  this  subject,  and  have  expressed  to  him  my  opinion  and  feelings  con- 
cerning the  points  he  has  here  presented,  evidently,  however,  with  no  success. 
I  have  defended  our  use  of  the  word  "college,"  and  have  declared  my  coovic- 
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tion  that  with  the  prefix  "business,"  showing  its  purpose,  there  is  no  need  of 
and  cannot  be  any  wide  misapprehension  as  to  its  meaning.  My  institution, 
Packard's  Business  College,  generally  called  "Packard's,"  misleads  nobody,  pre- 
judices nobody.  I  have  also  explained  to  him  that  people  in  general  are  no  more 
misled  by  "fake  schools,"  than  they  are  by  quack  doctors.  Even  you,  my 
dear  sir,  select  your  physician  from  your  knowledge  of  his  ability  and  not  with 
reference  to  his  diploma.  I  am  not  anxious  to  "kill  off "  my  neighbor  across 
the  way  who  may  have  a  poor  school,  and  be  incompetent.  The  community 
will  measure  and  judge  him  and  he  will  find  his  level.  No  law  that  can  be 
enacted  will  draw  the  line  so  well  as  practical  results. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY, 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  DAY.— -Thursday,  July  qth. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.m. by  the  President,  Professor  Earl 
Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  California. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Professor  Charles  B. 
Bliss,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedogogy,  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary. 

The  following  papers  were  than  read.  Owing  to  the  large  attendance  the 
programme  was  repeated  in  an  adjoining  room: 

I.    Child  Study  up  to  Date:  By  Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

3.  Work  of  the  Illinois  Society  fqr  Child  Study :  By  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal 
School,  III. 

3.  Work  of  the  Minnesota  Child  Study  Association:  By  Professor  L.  H.  Galbreath,  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn. 

4.  Child  Study  in  the  Tompkins  Observation  School :  By  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of 
California. 

5.  Scientific  and  Non  Scientific  Method  of  Child  Study :  By  -Professor  Wm.  L.  Bryan,  University  of 
Indiana. 

6.  Child  Study  a  Part  of  the  Teachers*  Art:  By  Proressor  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  School,  Nor- 
mal, 111. 

Upon  motion  of  Professor  L.  H.  Galbreath,  the  President  was  directed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  various  child-study  organizations  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  national  organization.  The  President  called  the  meet- 
ing for  Friday,  July  loth,  at  5  p.  m.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  three,  with 
Professor  William  L.  Bryan  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
national  organization  and  report  to  the  child-study  section  next  year. 

The  President  appointed  as  Committee  upon  Nominations,  Herman  T. 
Lukens,  Miss  N.  Cropsy,  G.  W.  Luckey,  Charles  B.  Bliss,  Secretary /r<?  tern. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  following  day 


SECOND   DAY.— -Friday,  July  ioth. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:30. 
The  following  papers  were  read: 

1.  Methods  and  Results  of  Child   Study  Work  at  Clark  University:  By  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  What  Children  Want  to  Do>Mien  They  are  Men  and  Women:    By  Professor  C.   H.  Thurber, 
Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago. 

3.  Relations  of  Child  Study  to  the  Work  of  a  City  Superintendent :  By  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

4.  Interests  in  Childhood:  By  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shca,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

5.  The  Result  of  Child  Study  in  Country  Schools:  By  Anna  K.  Eggleston,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.  Some  Musical  Phases  of  Child  Study :  By  Miss  Florence  Marsh,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Committee  upon  Nominations  presented  the  following  report  on  officers 

for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School. 

I'ice  President — H.  E.  Kratz,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Secretary — Margaret  Schallenberger,  Instructor  in  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  meeting  adjourned. 

Charles  B.  Bliss,  Secretary  pro  iem. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


CHILD  STUDY  UP  TO  DATE. 


BY  MISS  SARA  E.    WILTSE,   WEST  ROXBURY,   MASS. 

In  preparing  this  sketch  of  progress  made  in  child  study  since  the 
meeting  of  the  association  in  Denver  last  summer,  I  purposely  omit 
here  any  report  of  the  work  done  in  those  states  represented  by  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  on  the  programme  promise  full  justice  to  the 
fields  from  which  they  come. 

On  the  list  of  states  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Child  Study  in  America,  published  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  last  summer,  I  find  New  Jersey  the  first  without  representa- 
tion on  your  programme.  In  this  state  Trenton  Normal  School  and 
Miss  Lillie  Williams  still  make  the  center  of  activity.  Miss  Williams 
may  be  more  profitably  quoted  than  reported.  She  writes:  **We  have 
followed  our  modified  form  of  Principal  Russell's  plan.  Each  pupil 
keeps  a  book  in  which  she  records  her  observations  on  children.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  each  student  has  collected  several  hundred  obser- 
vations classified  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  blanks.  My  idea  is  to 
continue  individual  study  during  the  school  career  of  these  children, 
thus  in  time  having  a  life  book  of  each  that  ought  to  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  any  teacher  under  whose  instruction  they  come.  My  pupils 
have  made  tests  for  color  blindness  and  other  eye  defects  as  well  as 
tests  of  power  with  other  senses.  Several  child  vocabularies  have  been 
collected  and  some  investigations  made  concerning  the  time  of  day 
that  pupils  work  best.  Five  thousand  reports  have  been  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Hall  upon  his  syllabi.  I  feel  that  the  students  have  been  led  to 
an  interest  in,  and  love  of  children,  and  have  acquired  a  habit  of  ob- 
serving them  which  will  last  through  life,  as  well  as  having  formed  an 
abiding  interest  in  genetic  psychology.  I  have  spoken  seven  times  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  always  to  deeply  interested  auditors. 

J.  Mark  Baldwin,  of  Princeton,  has  a  paper  on  Child  Study 
Applied  to  Education  which  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  his  own 
studies,  he  having  sent  out  a  syllabus  through  the  same  medium  which 
publishes  his  article,  viz..  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Child  Study. 

Michigan  has  begun  child  study  in  a  business-like  way  with  the 
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immediate  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Pattengill,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  writes  the  introduction  to  the 
first  manual  of  child  study  sent  out  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  that  state.  Miss  Marsh,  of  Detroit,  has  a  mother's  club 
which  meets  at  the  school  house  fortnightly  to  discuss  food,  study 
hours,  discipline  and  allied  topics  with  the  teachers;  this  feature  of 
the  work  in  Detroit  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  for  Superintendent 
Pattengill  reports  that  this  conference  of  teachers  and  parents  has 
healed  an  aggravated  case  of  sectarian  animosity  in  that  city.  The 
various  syllabi  used  by  the  Michigan  association  are  printed  in  the 
Manual  of  the  association. 

In  Wisconsin  all  the  work  reported  is  based  upon  a  syllabus  issued 
by  James  F.  Morse  of  the  Wisconsin  University, — Mr.  Morse  working 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jastrow.  This  syllabus  covers  a 
number  of  studies  in  the  moral  development  of  children  and  the  rela- 
tion of  children  to  authority. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Barnard  Club  School  of  Child  Study  centers 
the  work  in  Providence,  although  there  are  seventeen  Round  Tables 
scattered  throughout  the  state.  Mrs.  Barus,  so  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Woman's  Anthropological  Society,  has  furnished  the 
club  with  suggestions  for  the  study  of  infants.  The  four  neat  syllabi 
furnished  in  compact  pamphlet  form  by  this  society  might  well  be  used 
as  a  model  by  other  societies.  Mr.  Oilman  C.  Fisher,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Pawtucket,  is  the  secretary  of  this  club.  One  of  these 
syllabi  gives  suggestions  for  the  study  of  children  in  kindergarten  and 
first  school  year,  another  from  second  to  sixth  year,  and  the  last  for 
study  of  children  of  grammar  school  age. 

Colorado  has  a  child  study  section  connected  with  its  State  Teach- 
ers* Association  which  has  issued  a  syllabus  for  testing  conditions  of 
mathematical  work.  The  hints  to  teachers  on  the  first  page  of  their 
first  syllabus  should  be  incorporated  in  the  ten  commandments  so 
much  needed  at  this  stage  of  our  exodus  from  the  pedagogical  Egypt. 
The  last  report  sent  out  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Iowa  shows  that  the  Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study  has  followed  its 
first  outline  of  work  and  has  proven  the  need  of  eye  and  ear  tests  for 
every  child  in  her  public  schools.  Alas,  that  we  cannot  as  easily  test 
and  prove  the  public  ear,  and  find  a  trumpet  that  will  reach  it!  I  do 
not  forget  reading  a  paper  before  this  association  ten  years  ago,  giv- 
ing the  same  results  of  tests  of  hearing  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, but  Boston  took  no  heed  of  the  alarming  facts  except  in  one 
school,  whose  teachers  today  probably  do  not  remember  that  such 
investigation  was  made. 

Superintendent    Kratz   has  directed  a  study  of  the  characteristics 
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of  the  best  teacher  as  recognized  by  children,  the  report  and 
results  of  which  are  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Pedagog- 
ical Seminary.  The  sixth  study  is  one  of  children's  preferences,  and 
Mr.  Kratz  seems  depressed  by  the  wail  of  dissatisfaction  from  girls 
who  universally  hate  dishwashing,  and  he  seems  to  think  it  bodes  ill 
for  the  future  home.  To  me  it  seems  no  more  prophetic  than  the  dis- 
position of  boys  to  slight  their  toilets  and  to  neglect  their  boots. 
Further  study  will  show  all  these  aversions  to  be  temporary.  For 
myself  I  remember  that  phase  of  my  life  very  well  and  the  surprise  I 
experienced  when  my  mother  told  me  1  would  learn  to  like  it  by  doing 
it  well,  and  that  she  hated  it  once  herself  as  most  girls  did,  but  it  was 
like  the  measles  and  must  be  endured.  To  look  at  it  as  a  phase  of 
girl  life  as  sure  to  pass  as  the  fashion  of  my  dress,  was  a  direct  help 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  study  of  children  will  make  us,  and  them,  more 
hopeful  and  courageous  instead  of  despondent.  Dr.  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
psychological  laboratories  in  the  West.  In  this  university  many  tests, 
both  physical  and  mental,  have  been  made  upon  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  the  nature  and  results  of  which  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  Three  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  lectures  on  child  study  and  related  sujects. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  offers  a  course  in  experimental 
child  psychology.  A  summer  school  of  the  university  shows  the  usual 
time  devoted  to  this  topic,  although  Dr.  Witmer  does  not  allow  the 
subject  to  be  mentioned  by  any  dilletante,  undignified  term  and  when 
we  enter  Philadelphia  we  must  leave  our  modest  child  study  outside 
and  apply  ourselves  to  child  psychology. 

Miss  Mackenzie,  superintendent  of  kindergartens  in  Philadelphia, 
has  made  returns  on  the  kindergarten  syllabus  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union.  Miss  Marot  reports  a  ** Mother-Play" 
class  which  makes  an  attempt  to  fit  the  songs  and  games  of  Froebel 
to  the  needs  of  the  children,  as  observed  by  mothers  and  kindergart- 
ners  engaged  in  study  of  the  children  actually  under  their  observation 
from  day  to  day.  Miss  Marot  uses  questions  selected  from  Mr. 
Barnes*,  Mr.  Starbuck's,  Mr.  Russell's  and  President  Hall's  syllabi, 
adding  such  of  her  own  as  seem  required. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  experimenting  in  physi- 
cal psychology  upon  blind  children  in  Philadelphia. 

Superintendent  Thomas  Scott  Louden,  of  Greenville,  has  a  thesis 
on  the  ** First  Half  Year  of  an  Infant's  Life,"  which  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  to  Americans  than  either  Preyer's  or  Perez'  notes 
because  of  the  influence  of  heredity  and  different  environment.  This 
thesis  touches  upon  movements,  seeing,  hearing,  attention,  emotions 
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of  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  and  the  will  as  indicated  in  the  first  month.  It 
is  a  pity  not  to  give  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  child 
study  some  more  permanent  form  than  the  pamphlet  in  which  .it 
appears. 

It  is  a  good  omen  that,  in  Connecticut,  Miss  Hunt  is  studying 
so-called  dull  children,  and  that  out  of  700  teachers  even  forty  have 
responded  to  her  appeal  for  such  study.  When  we  succeed  in  any 
state  or  city  in  getting  the  rights  of  this  class  of  children  recognized 
by  school  boards  and  proper  provisions  made  for  their  instruction,  we 
may  cry  with  the  patriarch  of  old:  **Now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  These  forty  teachers  ought  to  be  enrolled  upon  a 
national  scroll  of  honor. 

At  Farmington,  Maine,  records  have  been  kept  of  the  work  of 
children,  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  photographs.  Reports 
on  several  of  President  Hall's  syllabi  have  been  sent  by  Miss  Swift, 
who  says  they  have  given  her  an  insight  into  the  natures  of  individuals 
never  before  understood,  and  have  afforded  a  revelation  of  pupils  that 
could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

The  North  Western  Journal  of  Education  has  a  child  study  depart- 
ment conducted  by  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
This  journal  is  edited  by  J.  H.  Miller,  and  published  in  Lincoln.  The 
July  number  is  devoted  entirely  to  child  study,  the  editing  of  this 
number  being  given  entirely  to  Dr.  H.  K.  Wolfe,  who  gives  some 
reports  of  his  own  investigations.  Mr.  Luckey  has  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  an  article  on  **  Comparative  Observa- 
tions of  the  Indirect  Color  Range  of  Children,  Adults,  and  Adults 
Trained  in  Color;**  this  is  intended  only  as  preliminary  to  a  series  of 
articles  for  which  Mr.  Luckey  has  the  data,  but  has  not  had  time  to 
present  to  his  fellow  students.  The  Nebraska  Society  for  Child  Study 
was  organized  in  January,  1896,  with  a  membership  of  seventy-four, 
which  increased  in  less  than  six  months  to  112.  The  society  justly 
prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  one  hundred  teachers  in  the  state  are 
subscribers  to  the  Illinois  Child  Study  Monthly.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  held  a  summer  school  in  June  with  a  department  of  peda- 
gogy, the  first  course  of  which  was  devoted  to  child  study. 

Mr.  Aikins,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  making  ethical  studies  in 
the  public  schools,  and  although  his  returns  are  not  fully  worked  up, 
he  draws  the  conclusion  that  except  with  a  few  of  the  youngest  child- 
ren the  Ten  Commandments  have  no  place  in  their  ethical  life,  and 
that  as  children  advance  in  years  the  morals  of  obedience  and  conven- 
tional observances  give  place  to  ideals  of  active  self-assertion  for 
humanity.  Sympathy  and  kindness  come  much  earlier  than  retribu- 
tion and  justice. 
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These  early  conclusions  and  sweeping  deductions  are  part  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  every  student,  especially  in  the  domain  of  ethics. 
If  such  men  as  Sir  Francis  Galton  fail  to  apply  rigid  scientific  methods 
to  their  investigations  in  ethics  among  adults,  how  careful  should  we 
be  in  this  more  delicate  task  of  studying  little  children  whose  minds 
are  more  in  that  divine  flux,  of  which  Heracleitus  writes,  than  are  the 
minds  of  men.  The  danger  of  misapprehension  of  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  feelings  is  one  against  which  we  need  to  guard  ourselves 
every  hour. 

The  great  congress  held  in  Chicago  this  spring  will  be  reported 
by  Colonel  Parker,  and  I  will  therefore  touch  upon  it  only  in  summing 
up  the  general  results  of  child  study.  Perhaps  that  which  appeals 
most  directly  to  the  popular  mind  is  the  discovery  of  the  physical 
wrong  done  so  many  children  who  are  afflicted  with  defective  sight 
and  hearing,  but  in  such  a  mild  form  that  it  has  passed  unnoticed 
even  by  the  parents,  who  never  understood  why  their  children  were 
so  backward  at  school.  It  is  agreed  by  all  students  of  child  life  that 
henceforth  children  should  be  seated  in  a  school  according  to  the 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  sight  and  hearing.  Methods  of  reading 
and  writing  are  afready  modified  in  some  schools  and  the  teaching  of 
these  must  conform  to  what  is  already  known. 

Less  suppression  of  spontaneous  movements  is  practiced  since  it 
is  proven  that  such  movements  are  absolutely  necessary  to  eyery  nor- 
mal child. 

Abandonment  of  much  of  the  fine  work  in  kindergarten  is  due  to 
the  experts  who  are  more  Froebelian  than  we  ourselves,  for  I  am 
ashamed  that  some  of  us  today  are  prone  to  begin  with  Froebel  who 
would  have  the  children  the  first  consideration. 

Conditions  of  fatigue  are  better  understood  and  study  hours  are 
more  carefully  arranged  to  fit  the  mental  conditions. 

Drawing  will  surely  have  a  larger  share  of  the  time  in  the  first 
years  of  school  life  in  accordance  with  the  newly  discovered  interests 
of  children  who  have  so  long  taken  their  natural  rights  surrepti- 
tiously, as  many  an  old  schoolbook  testifies. 

Child  study  has  called  attention  to  the  individual  child  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  and  has  put  an  effectual  bar  in  the  way  of  much 
of  the  old-time  mass  teaching.  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
another  moral  for  kindergartners  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  keep  the 
kindergarten  unharmed  by  primary  methods,  especially  where  kinder- 
gartens have  been  made  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Some  of 
us  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  Bluebeard's  chamber  of  death,  but 
those  who  flee  to  the  tower  may  descry  our  armed  brothers  coming  to 
the  rescue.     To  us  child  study  in  the  universities  is  our  promised  sal- 
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vation  from  grade  pressure  and  mass  teaching.  This  danger  is  one  of 
the  most  insidious  foes  with  which  we  have  ever  had  to  contend.  The 
adoption  of  the  kindergartens  by  public  school  boards  always  puts 
them  in  the  machine,  and  while  these  same  boards  appreciate  the 
inherent  value  of  individual  work  of  kindergarten  as  contrasted  with 
other  grades,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  stem  the  old  and  deep  current 
of  grade  pressure  which  demands  a  certain  amount  of  measurable 
acquirement  from  every  child  that  passes  from  kindergarten  to 
primary  school.  Where  is  the  kindergartner  who  does  not  feel  that 
her  graduating  class  must  be  crammed  just  a  little  in  number,  and 
nature,  and  language  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  next  school 
year?  I  know  that  this  little  class  plays  school  and  rivals  the  efforts' 
of  other  freshmen  in  hot  June  days  when  the  soul  of  the  kindergartner 
should  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  children's  paradise  with  a  sword  of 
flame,  forbidding  entrance  to  that  sacred  place  to  every  semblance  of 
examinations  or  tests  of  knowledge  for  future  standing  in  school. 
Again  we  must  appeal  to  the  universities  to  save  the  little  children 
from  this  Moloch  of  grade  work.  Kindergartners  alone  cannot  con- 
quer the  difficulties.  Spend  a  day  in  any  public  kindergarten  near 
the  close  of  the  year  and  you  will  see  the  need  of  defense  of  the  child- 
ren's rights  by  the  experts  who  speak  with  authority  about  brains  and 
nerves. 

During  the  past  year  two  marked  tendencies  have  grown  distinct. 
One  represented  by  the  Illinois  Society  and  by  Mr.  Earl  Barnes  to 
study  those  things  immediately  serviceable  in  the  schoolroom,  or 
child  study  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  pedagogy.  This  has 
prompted  the  Illinois  Society  to  seek  a  consensus  of  results.  It  has 
enabled  Mr.  Barnes  to  work  with  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  and 
has  prompted  elsewhere  the  patronage  of  state  and  city  boards. 
Many  of  these  results  are  now  working  like  leaven  in  some  of  the 
deepest  questions  of  curriculum  making. 

Another  tendency  is  the  scientific,  represented  by  the  Herbart 
Club,  and  by  President  Hall,  which  cultivates  child  study  for  the  sake 
of  psychology  rather  than  for  pedagogy,  and  already  hints  of  radical 
changes  in  our  views  of  the  soul;  is  anxious  to  move  slowly  in  the  for- 
mulation of  results,  believing  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
scientific  revolution  that  will  effect  radical  changes  in  most  text-books 
of  psychology. 

Those  engaged  in  child  study  have  their  choice  between  the  follow- 
ing methods:  Lowest  and  most  rudimentary  of  all,  and  most  obsolete, 
is  the  blanket  syllabus  method  of  Professor  Sully,  who  asks  all  persons 
to  observe  and  record  all  things  of  all  children ;  next  is  the  method  of 
Mr.  Russell,  which  lays  stress  upon  individual  cases  with  no  syllabus. 
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and  simply  presents  them  classified  and  numbered  for  the  use  of 
experts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  methods,  but  we 
may  ask  if  it  does  not  tend  to  lay  stress  upon  what  is  exceptional  and 
striking  so  that  its  very  interest  suggests  its  limitations. 

3.  Is  the  study  of  an  individual  child  —  the  life  book,  Preyer  and 
Shinn  methods;  this  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  individual  psychology 
that  is  appearing  in  so  many  fields,  that  focuses  attention  upon  a  crim- 
inal, a  lunatic,  or  a  defective. 

4.  The  method  of  individual  topic  as  represented  by  Royce,  Bald- 
win, Russell,  Small,  and  by  President  Hall's  thirty-two  syllabi,  each 
devoted  to  some  one  topic,  as  anger,  fear,  dolls,  etc.  This  method 
seeks  by  statistical  and  other  means  to  present  the  largest  composite 
photograph  of  the  development  of  a  single  instinct  from  its  first 
appearance  in  babyhood  up  to  maturity,  showing  all  its  manifesta- 
tions in  their  proportion  and  sequence. 

This  year  has  not  only  witnessed  the  development  of  these  tenden- 
cies, but  a  deepening  of  interest  and  scope  of  child  study.  Those 
who  thought  it  a  fad  are  beginning  to  undertake  it,  usually  taking  the 
border  land  of  physical  tests  for  their  maiden  efforts.  The  second 
Herbartian  Year  Book  shows  how  all  views  of  interest,  culture  stages, 
correlation  and  groups  are  coming  to  look  upon  child  study  as  the 
ultimate  appeal  to  settle  all  the  growing  differences  of  opinion,  and  to 
give  us  eventually  a  psychological, as  distinct  from  a  logical  curriculum. 

If  the  natural  basis  of  all  progress  is  the  healthy  action  and  reac- 
tion between  two  tendencies  or  parties, —  the  one  conservative  which 
takes  care  that  no  good  thing  of  the  past  is  lost;  the  other  progres- 
sive and  protestant,  that  foresees  and  forever  seeks  to  reform  by  an 
appeal  to  human  nature  and  human  needs, — then  that  natural  issue  is 
today  plainly  and  squarely  before  the  teachers  of  this  country. 

Finally,  the  chief  issue  in  the  pedagogical  world  of  today  is 
between  those  who  desire  to  group  the  culture  material  of  the  past 
into  logical  unities  as  the  basis  of  courses,  and  those  who  make  child 
nature,  its  needs  and  interests,  the  sole  test.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  the  new  life  which  teachers  in  all  grades  testify  to  having 
received  from  the  more  natural  and  sympathetic  relation  brought  about 
between  teachers  and  children  and  between  parents  and  teacher^. 

It  is  like  the  reformation  in  Luther's  time,  and  not  a  little  child  in 
all  the  land  will  be  so  much  benefitted  by  it  as  the  teachers  themselves 
if  they  will  brush  the  cobwebs  from  their  eyes  and  unstop  their  ears 
to  listen  once  more  to  the  old  story  of  a  well  of  life  from  which  they 
who  drink  shall  never  thirst  again ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
so  interesting,  so  mysterious,  and  so  well  worth  enthusiastic  devotion 
and  study  as  the  first  little  child  you  may  meet  on  going  from  this  room. 
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WORK  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 


BY  FRANCIS  W.    PARKER,   PRINCIPAL  OF  CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

[printed  from  notbs  taken  by  the  secretary.] 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  We  have  a  body 
of  teachers  who  are  willing  to  study,  and  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
work.  The  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study  has  been  organized  two 
years.  We  have  four  sections  of  the  association.  Northern  Illinois 
has  two;  Central  Illinois  one,  and  Southern  Illinois  one.  So  far  as 
possible  our  first  aim  is  to  reach  the  teachers.  We  have  in  the  county 
institutes  and  in  all  the  teachers'  meetings  some  phase  of  child  study 
presented.  We  aim  to  reach  every  teacher  through  the  meetings  and 
through  the  conventions. 

The  next  aim  is  to  reach  the  people,  to  get  the  mothers  and  fathers 
to  study  the  children.  For  this  purpose  we  have  Round  Tables.  We 
allow  teachers  to  come  into  these  meetings,  but  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers are  expected  to  form  the  principal  body  of  workers.  Five  persons 
may  form  a  Round  Table,  and  get  a  charter  from  our  society.  As  yet 
we  have  carried  out  one  plan  only ;  that  is,  we  have  a  large  body  of 
lecturers  associated  with  the  society  who  shall  be  ready  to  give  lec- 
tures in  various  centres  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Round 
Tables.  It  is  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  Round  Table  shall 
have  some  particular  problem,  and  make  a  report  upon  the  same  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  parents  interested.  The 
deficiencies  of  our  present  system  are  evident.  We  know  that  a  large 
part  of  our  teaching  is  not  effective.  There  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  So  many  of  our  leaders  do  not  want  a 
change,  because  no  doubt  they  were  so  well  educated  themselves.  To 
be  sure  the  women  are  taking  up  the  cause  vigorously  but  perhaps 
some  of  you  have  found  that  the  presence  of  the  woman  is  not  always 
a  guarantee  of  success. 

We  have  held  three  congresses.  The  last  one  was  held  in  Chicago. 
Three  meetings  were  held  during  this  congress.  Great  enthusiasm  was 
manifested.  Some  of  the  best  scientists  in  the  country  were  present 
and  read  papers.  Dr.  G  Stanley  Hall,  the  father  of  child  study,  gave 
three  lectures.  Experiments  were  going  on  all  the  time  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Jastrow  and  Krohn.  The  University  of  Chicago 
furnished  means  for  making  tests  upon  children.  This  congress 
brought  the  universities,  the  kindergartens,  the  secondary  schools 
together  in  one  movement.     This  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  fea- 
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tures  of  the  meetings.  Another  helpful  feature  was  the  presentation 
of  reports  from  all  over  the  country.  Professor  O'Shea,  from  New 
York,  Professor  Thurber,  now  of  Chicago,  Professor  Galbreath,  from 
Minnesota,  and  others  presented  reports  of  the  work  in  their  several" 
states.  Reports  were  also  presented  from  the  Round  Tables.  The 
results  of  the  experience  and  efforts  from  these  various  sources  poured 
into  this  centre. 

The  movement  has  been  strong  in  our  state,  but  we  do  not  confine 
our  work  to  Illinois.  Members  have  been  received  into  our  associa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries—  some  from  South  Africa.  Any  one  who  will  send  to  the  secre- 
tary, C.  C.  VanLiew,  at  Normal,  111.,  will  receive  directions  for 
becoming  a  member.  The  members  will  receive  at  once  four  publica- 
tions. One  of  these  books  comprises  the  work  of  eminent  scientists. 
I  made  a  request  of  one  man  that  he  should  present  us  the  results  of 
his  work  in  this  direction.  He  said,  **We  are  not  ready  to  give  results. 
The  Philistines  are  continually  calling  for  results.*'  I  said,  **A  dying 
world  is  calling  for  results."  At  every  step  there  must  be  something 
better.     We  need  all  the  results  for  immediate  use. 

Some  have  expressed  a  fear  that  there  is  danger  in  putting  this  new 
subject  into  the  hands  of  teachers.  I  am  not  certain  about  this.  Cer- 
tainly each  teacher  has  but  one  problem,  to  know  each  child  per- 
fectly, in  body,  mind  and  soul.  Certainly  that  is  an  infinite  task. 
Certainly  hundreds  of  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  accomplished. 
Each  one  must  know  each  child  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Today  we 
have  courses  of  study  fixed  by  our  boards.  Certain  things  must  be 
done.  The  change  to  be  sought  is  that  each  teacher  be  induced  to 
study  the  child.  This  study  of  children  all  over  the  world  must  fur- 
nish something  towards  this  end. 

Now  what  have  we  done?  First:  we  have  studied  marked  defects 
in  children.  It  is  consoling  that  we  are  all  of  -us  somewhat  defective. 
That  is  only  a  new  way  of  stating  the  old  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
But  our  work  has  had  to  do  with  marked  defects  of  children.  We  first 
turned  our  attention  to  the  dull  children,  to  those  who  are  the  victims 
of  constant  nagging  in  the  schools.  I  believe  that  nagging  is  worse 
than  corporal  punishment.  We  have  discovered  that  dull  children 
almost  always  suffer  from  some  physical  defects.  A  certain  principal, 
a  good  man,  had  the  following  experience  with  one  of  his  boys.  This 
boy  was  a  dull,  hopeless  case.  No  one  could  tell  the  cause  of  his 
dullness.  He  was  taken  to  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  development  of  the 
child.  His  difficulty  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  physical  defect,  not  to 
original  sin  in  the  old  sense.     Now,   instead  of  becoming  angry  at 
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such  children,  we  are  looking  them  in  the  face  and  saying  what  can 
we  do  with  this  child? 

As  a  result  of  this  child-study  movement  there  has  been  steadily 
and  surely  a  great  gain  for  the  better.  Reports  of  these  things  are 
coming  to  us  slowly  from  all  states.  What  does  this  movement  mean? 
It  is  a  movement  from  artisan  teaching  to  artistic  teaching.  From 
the  salvation  of  a  few  children  to  the  salvation  of  all.  We,  in  the 
past,  have  used  few  means.  If  we  study  the  children  from  all  sides 
and  apply  all  the  means,  we  shall  reach  greater  results.  Science,  too, 
is  coming  to  our  aid.  I  sometimes  criticise  scientists.  Certainly  they 
can  never  find  out  the  child  as  we  learn  to  know  him  by  our  daily  con- 
tact.    But  we  nevertheless  welcome  all  the  aid  that  they  bring. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  L.  H.  GALBREATH,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WINONA,  MINN. 

The  Minnesota  society  was  organized  this  year  at  the  holiday 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Educational  Association.  Being 
young  it  has  done  but  little.  A  few  things,  however,  of  some  interest 
can  be  reported.  The  association  aims  primarily  to  promote  those 
lines  of  interest  and  investigation  that  relate  closely  to  the  practical 
demands  of  education,  and,  secondarily,  to  assist  specialists  in  their 
scientific  and  theoretic  researches.  By  the  organization  it  was  hoped 
that  much  could  be  done  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  systematizing 
common,  everyday  experiences  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  all 
parents  and  teachers;  it  was  believed  that  this  form  of  work  would 
help  pave  the  way  for  other  studies  better  suited  to  scientific  pur- 
poses; it  was  also  maintained  that  an  important  function  of  the  soci- 
ety should  be,  not  merely  to  assist  and  encourage  the  specialist  in  his 
studies,  but  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  his  conclusions  and  to  aid 
in  the  publication  of  those  found  to  be  of  educational  importance;  it 
was  decided,  therefore,  to  organize  in  a  broad  way  with  the  aim  of 
interesting  parents  and  teachers.  It  was  also  recognized  that  the 
reflex  influence  and  cultural  value  of  child  study  upon  the  teacher  is 
worthy  of  no  little  attention.  Probably  the  most  important  work 
planned  consists  in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  a  warmer  personal 
interest  in  children,  and  to  stimulate  and  direct  its  members  toward 
a  more  scientific  spirit  and  method  in  studying  them  individually. 
The  words  of  one  of  our  leaders  best  express  the  guiding  idea  of  our 
association:  ** Child  study  is  primarily  for  the  teacher  (observer);  sec- 
ondarily for  the  children,  and  incidentally  for  science.'* 
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This  society  is  not,  therefore,  a  scientific  association.  It  does  not 
discourage  such  work,  but  rather  proposes  to  co-operate  with  special- 
ists— yet  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  a  pseudo-scientific  organiza- 
tion. There  are  only  a  few  specialists,  at  present,  among  its  members. 
The  enrollment  consists  mainly  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  These  have  joined  for  various  reasons,  but  the  motive 
that  obtains  with  most  members,  I  believe,  is  the  desire  to  become 
keener,  more  accurate  and  fruitful  observers  of  children.  They  wish 
to  become  student  teachers.  Besides  teaching  they  must  study  to  find 
the  factors  that  have  influenced  and  are  influencing  their  pupils,  and 
to  learn  how  they  can  counteract  in  one  case,  and  co-operate  most 
effectively  in  another.  Teachers  should  be  in  a  very  real  and  import- 
ant sense  original  investigators.  Efficient  teaching  involves  the  dis- 
covery of  the  child.  The  immediate  aims  of  instruction  and  training, 
the  values  of  means,  and  the  application  of  method  demand  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  who  is  taught;  their  particular  form  and  content 
should  be  derived  from  a  full  and  faithful  comprehension  of  the 
child's  particular  mental  possessions  and  powers.  To  know  one  child 
thus  thoroughly  involves  little  less  of  genius  than  to  know  about  child- 
ren en  masse;  and  to  develop  a  child  properly  demands  no  less  sagacity 
than  to  develop  a  law  of  science.  We,  as  teachers,  should  become 
interested  naturalists;  should  become  abler  observers  of  real,  living, 
acting  children.  In  Minnesota  it  is  not  aimed  by  the  society  to  do 
anything  in  particular  that  is  entirely  new.  It  is  recognized  that  all 
good  teachers  and  parents  in  all  time  have  studied  their  pupils;  they 
have  always  observed  them  and  made  inferences;  it  will  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  association  to  assist  toward  making  wiser  and  more  careful 
observations,  and  in  deducing  wiser  and  more  scholarly  inferences. 
As  Superintendent  S.  S.  Parr,  President  of  the  association,  puts  it: 
**The  new  movement  proposes  to  introduce  a  very  important  element, 
not  previously  present  in  a  recognized  form,  viz. — the  systematic  and 
conscious  carrying  forward  of  what  has  heretofore  been  done  in  an 
unsystematic,  naive^  and  unconscious  way."  The  members  of  this 
society  are  bound  together  by  a  common  conscious  purpose  of  self-cul- 
ture and  neighborly  assistance. 

The  plan  of  the  organization  provides  for  general  directive  and 
advisory  boards,  and  corresponding  secretaries,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
organize  and  conduct  work,  according  to  the  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
state  society,  in  localities  where  proper  interest  can  be  awakened.  The 
general  officers  elected  by  the  association  are  a  president,  a  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  three  directors.  These  constitute  the  executive 
board.  The  advisory  board  is  appointed  from  specialists  whose  field 
of  study  and  activity  might  make  them  interested  and  helpful  partici- 
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pants  in  and  contributors  to  the  general  work.  Three  vice  presidents 
are  appointed  and  delegated  to  look  after  the  work  in  certain  divi- 
sions of  the  state,  and  corresponding  secretaries  to  care  for  the  work 
in  local  centers.  Anybody  who  is  in  sympathy  with  child  life  and  the 
^udy  of  children  is  eligible  to  membership.  There  are  now  enrolled 
upon  the  membership  list  about  150,  paying  an  annual  fee  of  fifty 
cents. 

Most  of  our  members  are  strangers  to  systematic  study  of  children, 
and  need,  therefore,  to  be  introduced  into  the  spirit  and  method  of 
this  somewhat  new  subject  and  form  of  study.  To  accomplish  this 
they  should  read  literature  on  the  study  of  children  and  concerning 
child  life,  as  well  as  undertake  to  study  children  directly.  The  execu- 
tive committee  consequently  attempt  to  stimulate  reading  of  such 
literature,  and  have  sent  out  syllabi  for  this  purpose.  Beginning  work 
that  is  planned  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  masses  should  empha- 
size the  practical.  Work,  however  important  to  science,  which  shows 
no  immediate  results  of  practical  value  will  not  long  commend  itself 
to  busy  parents  and  hard-worked  teachers.  They  will  be  loyal  to 
child  study  as  long  as  they  have  faith  that  it  can  help  them  in  their 
work.  Their  loyalty  exists  for  the  child  primarily,  for  science  secon- 
darily. 

To  give  direction  in  the  study  of  children  and  in  reading,  a  num- 
ber of  syllabi  on  the  following  topics  were  sent  out:  The  Eyes  of 
School  Children  and  their  Defects;  The  Use  of  Stories;  The  Child, 
a  Volume  to  be  Read;  Plan  and  Method  in  the  Study  of  Children;  A 
Study  of  Children's  Readings;  Unnoticed  Educative  Influences; 
Movements  of  Children;  A  Study  of  Memory;  Unexpected  and  Incor- 
rect Answers  of  Children;  Unexpected  and  Irrelevant  Questions  of 
Children.  Besides  the  many  numerous  and  important  references  in 
the  syllabi,  the  executive  committee,  to  aid  and  encourage  reading, 
has  sent  out  a  brief  but  very  carefully  selected  bibliography  on  child 
study.  In  planning  this  work,  it  was  felt  that  freedom  to  study  child- 
ren with  interest  and  inspiration,  with  profit  and  practical  results,  the 
ordinary  teacher  must  become  informed  not  merely  in  knowledge  and 
method,  but  in  spirit  and  attitude.  Through  the  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy of  leaders  in  the  states  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  New  York,  our 
committee  has  been  permitted  to  send  out  some  very  helpful  matter 
in  pamphlets  and  reports,  published  to  give  direction  to  the  work  in 
their  own  states.  In  behalf  of  the  committee  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of 
Minnesota  to  these  sister  states,  and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  the  time  now  seems  to  be  fully  come  when  a  federation  of  state 
societies  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  remarkable  move- 
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ment  and  devotion  to  the  study  of  children  in  America.  For  economy 
of  effort  and  expenditure  for  publications,  and  for  co-operation  in 
study,  such  a  united  organization  is  greatly  needed.  That  informal 
steps  have  already  been  taken  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation. 

To  find  out  the  present  status  of  the  work  in  Minnesota,  and  to  see 
what  could  be  secured  in  the  way  of  concrete  data,  from  the  practical 
teacher,  bearing  upon  the  value  of  child  study  for  his  daily  work,  the 
following  outline  of  suggestive  points  was  sent  out: 

1.  ifl)  How  long  has  the  study  of  children,  as  we  understand  it,  been  of 
interest  to  you,  and  what  awakened  this  interest?  What  factors  have  led  to  any 
change  of  interest  which  you  may  have  experienced?  To  children  of  what  age 
has  your  attention  been  directed?  In  answering  these  questions  it  would  be 
helpful  to  us  if  you  would  name  any  printed  matter,  articles,  chapters,  magazines 
or  books  that  have  been  of  peculiar  stimulus  to  your  interests,  and  of  signal  help 
to  you. 

{b)  Why  do  you  believe  in  the  study  of  children  or  why  do  you  not  believe  in 
it?  (Please  answer  from  •  personal  experience  rather  than  from  theoretical 
reasons.) 

(r)  What  particular  phase  of  study  have  you  found  of  most  interest  and  what 
of  least?     Why? 

{d)  How  has  your  method  of  studying  children  been  affected  by  the  new 
movement  and  emphasis  on  child  study? 

2.  {a)  \i  you  have  pursued  recently  any  special  study  of  children,  will  you 
state  briefly  what  your  particular  objects  of  study  were  and  by  whom  they  were 
suggested.     How  was  it  carried  on  and  with  what  results? 

{b)  What  data  or  conclusions  have  you,  if  any,  which  you  could  send  to  the 
board  for  analysis  and  classification? 

(r)  What  defective  or  exceptional  children  have  you  discovered  through 
special  study  illustrating  (i)  deficiencies  of  sense,  (2)  incomplete  and  insufficient 
action  of  bodily  parts,  or  (3)  a  lack  of  vitality  and  health,  which  hinders  regular 
work.     How  did  you  find  them,  and  what  did  your  discovery  lead  you  to  do? 

{(i)  If  not  described  under  "c"  will  you  please  describe  here  any  devices  to 
test  the  perception,  memory,  judgment,  feelings  or  will-power,  that  you  have 
employed  and  deem  important? 

{e)  Have  you  used  any  special  devices  or  followed  any  important  rule  or 
practice  in  examining  the  contents  of  children's  minds,  either  before  or  after 
instruction? 

(/)  Have  you  studied  the  effects  of  your  schoolroom  on  the  respiration,  heart 
action,  digestion,  muscular  vigor,  weight  or  alertness  of  pupils?  If  so,  what 
have  you  found? 

{g)  If  you  have  attempted  to  pursue  studies  outlined  by  another,  with  what 
peculiar  difficulties  did  you  meet? 

3.  {a)  What  do  you  desire  most  from  child  study  and  from  the  State  Child 
Study  Association? 

{b)  What  lines  of  work  can  be  carried  on  best  in  local  centers? 
{c)  What  helpful  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  as  aid  to  the  general  work  of 
the  state? 
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In  this  effort  we  did  not  succeed  in  collecting  much  of  importance. 
Teachers  are  too  busy,  or  else  feel  too  little  the  importance  of  such  a 
demand  to  give  it  the  required  attention.  However,  the  responses 
were  helpful  in  a  number  of  reports.  Perhaps  for  this  report  one  or 
two  selections  from  the  answers  will  indicate  some  what  their  value. 
One  school  superintendent  who  is  a  successful  worker  in  child  study 
says  that  the  writings  of  William  Hawley  Smith  have  helped  him  greatly. 
The  following  answer  from  a  county  superintendent  is  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  I  have  found  several  children  with  weak  eyes  and  weak 
stomachs,  mothers  ^'.^ilarly  afflicted,  and  have  been  led  to  **urge  the 
use  of  glasses  and  better  food  for  children,  better  cooked,  simpler  and 
more  nutritious."  From  one  school  the  following  summary  of  a  study 
on  the  eyes  of  some  125  children  was  given  About  70  per  cent  were 
found  defective  in  some  respect,  and  15  per  cent  had  been  referred  to 
an  oculist.  By  this  test  the  teachers  had  become  more  interested, 
and  greater  care  in  seating,  in  assigning  work,  in  use  of  blackboard  and 
in  lighting  the  room  had  been  shown.  Parents  had  been  informed  and 
advised.  Defective  children  in  some  cases  have  been  given  less  work 
and  more  time  for  play  and  out-of-door  exercise.  The  report  goes 
on  to  say  that  all  school  children  should  be  examined.  Testing  is 
necessary;  observation,  however  careful,  is  inadequate. 

A  number  of  persons  are  carrying  on  studies  of  special  problems. 
Among  ihem  are  Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehle  and  Professor  Harlow  Gale  of  the 
State  University;  Principal  Hiram  Slack  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Baker,  of  St. 
Paul ;  Miss  Emily  Harris  and  Professor  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Winona 
State  Normal;  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  of  St.  Cloud  Normal;  and  Dr. 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  of  Mankato  State  Normal.  Reports  on  some  of 
these  studies  will  be  made  at  the  child  study  congress  to  be  held  the 
last  week  in  August  at  the  State  University. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  ELMER  E.    BROWN,   UNIVERSITY  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

The  Tompkins  School  is  one  of  the  ordinary  ward  or  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  California.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1895,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
this  school  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of 
pedagogy  of  the  University  of  California.  The  department  was 
empowered  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  course  of  study  and 
methods    of    instruction,    to    select    teachers    from    those    already 
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employed  in  the  Oakland  schools,  and  to  use  the  school  in  general  as 
a  field  of  observation  in  connection  with  the  pedagogical  work  of  the 
university.  A  kindergarten  was  added  to  the  school.  Otherwise  it 
has  continued  to  be  conducted  as  an  ordinary  ward  school.  About 
450  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  enrolled  annually,  and  a  principal  and 
twelve  teachers  are  employed. 

When  the  department  of  pedagogy  assumed  the  oversight  of  the 
school,  the  responsibility  was  roughly  divided  between  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  myself.  The  direction  of  the  child 
study  undertaken  in  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  physical 
measurements,  fell  to  Dr.  Bailey,  and  the  more  general  direction 
remained  witji  me.  Lines  of  work  have  been  taken  up  in  the  school, 
aside  from  regular  child  study,  which  we  have  found  to  be  full  of 
interest;  but  I  will  pass  them  over  at  this  time,  as  not  related  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  children  have  gone  through  two  kinds  of  physical  examina- 
tion. They  have  been  examined  by  a  competent  specialist  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat;  and  they  have 
been  measured  and  tested  by  the  director  of  physical  culture  in  the 
university  of  California. 

The  results  of  the  first  of  these  examinations  are  of  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  value.  They  have  resulted  in  increased 
attention  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  light  in  the  schoolroom  and  in 
especial  care  of  those  whose  eyes  have  been  found  to  be  defective ; 
and  have  led  to  a  more  intelligent  treatment  of  individual  pupils  who 
had  seemed  either  stupid  or  obstinate  because  of  an  unsuspected 
defect  of  hearing.  When  children  have  been  found  to  require  medical 
attention  in  any  of  these  particulars,  their  parents  have  been  noti- 
fied. 

The  measurements  which  have  been  taken  are  those  of  height, 
weight,  girth  of  head,  and  lung  capacity.  The  results  of  these  meas- 
urements have  been  tabulated  for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  lay 
no  stress,  however,  on  the  theoretical  results  of  a  single  measurement 
of  so  smalj  a  number  of  children.  We  look,  instead,  for  results  of 
value  from  frequent  measurements  of  the  same  children,  extended 
over  a  term  of  years.  The  immediate  practical  outcome  of  these 
measurements  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the  low  average  lung 
capacity  of  the  children.  We  are  attempting  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
some  measure  by  increased  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school-' 
rooms  and  by  special  breathing  exercises. 

I  regret  the  inability  of  Dr.  Bailey  to  be  present  at  this  meeting 
and  give  in  person  an  account  of  the  studies  of  children  which  he  has 
conducted  in  the  school.     I  will  hand  to  the  secretary  a  sketch  of  his 
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work  which  Dr.  Bailey  has  prepared,  and  ask  that  it  be  published  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  Briefly  stated,  the  decided  excellence 
and  suggestiveness  of  Dr.  Bailey's  work  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions:  i.  That  the  teachers*  notes  have  been  taken, 
and  later  have  been  co-ordinated  under  the  stimulus  of  Dr.  Bailey's 
personal  direction.  The  notes  have  been  carefully  canvassed  and 
discussed  in  weekly  teachers'  meetings.  The  teachers  have,  moreover, 
attended  some  of  the  pedagogical  courses  at  the  university,  and  so 
have  gone  about  their  work  with  a  steadily  broadening  view  of  its 
bearing  on  general  educational  theory. 

2.  That  these  studies  have  proceeded  from  a  general,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  individual  children  to  a  more  particular  examination 
of  particular  traits  and  powers,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  construct 
a  general  view  from  a  combination  of  the  results  of  special  investiga- 
tions. The  studies  begin,  in  Dr.  Bailey's  happy  expression,  with  the 
** whole  child." 

3.  The  scheme  of  classification  which  has  been  worked  out  in  the 
course  of  these  studies  is  based  upon  biological  conceptions.  Dis- 
pensing, as  far  as  possible,  with  the  mechanical  terminology  in  more 
general  use,  it  arranges  phenomena  in  convenient  categories  without 
separating  them  in  thought  from  their  vital  connection  with  the  whole 
organism. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  this  scheme  of  classification  and 
to  the  canons  of  empirical  child  study  which  accompany  it;  and 
would  earnestly  request  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  studies  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  criticishfi  of  both.  What  is  here  presented 
is  an  essay  looking  toward  a  workable  and  useful  scheme.  It  is  still 
plastic;  and  Dr.  Bailey  has  presented  it  in  this  form  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  out  helpful  criticism  and  suggestion. 
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BY     PROFESSOR     THOMAS    P.     BAILEY,     JR.,     DEPARTMENT    OF     PEDAGOGY, 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  purpose  giving  some  account  of  the  work  in  child  study 
done  at  the  Tompkins  Grammar  School,  Oakland,  California,  during  the  tiaae  io 
which  that  school  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  ia  the 
University  of  California — January,  1895,  to  June,  1896.  As  the  writer  had  these 
studies  in  charge,  and  as  they  were  a  continuation  of  his  work  in  South  Carolina, 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  referring  to  child  study  as  carried  on  in  that  state. 
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IN   SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

In  Marion,  South  Carolina,  from  January  to  June,  1894,  we  worked  in  this 
wise:  The  teachers  took  a  few  notes  each  week  on  interesting  school  incidents, 
especially  those  connected  with  spontaneous  doings  and  sayings  of  the  children ; 
these  notes  were  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  (the  writer),  who  studied  them 
carefully,  comparing  them  one  with  another,  and  made  them  the  text  for  discus- 
sion of  various  points  of  character-study,  methods,  discipline,  etc  In  this  way, 
many  other  * 'notes'*  came  out — the  various  school-members  of  a  family  were 
compared,  the  effects  of  one  method,  in  teaching  or  in  discipline,  on  several 
children  and  of  several  methods  on  one  child  were  studied ;  the  pedagogical  his- 
tory of  troublesome  cases  was  reviewed;  diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  etc, 
were  agreed  upon  tentatively.  Sometimes  the  whole  hour  of  the  weekly  teachers' 
meeting  was  spent  on  one  teacher's  notes,  sometimes  on  a  comparison  of  similar 
cases  from  all  the  teachers,  etc.  There  was  ample  discussion.  The  conclusions 
were  all  provisional,  and  had  for  their  chief  effect  the  stimulation  to  observation 
of  a  more  careful  kind. 

Some  of  the  effects  observed:  Professor  Burnham's  opinion  was  justified, 
namely,  that  child  study  is  "primarily  for  the  teacher,  secondarily  for  the  child- 
ren, incidentally  for  science."  We  found  that  with  untrained  teachers  the 
attempt  to  play  at  "science,"  even  incidentally,  was  dangerous.  We  found  that 
the  teachers' interest  in  the  children  was  stimulated;  that  their  sympathy  was 
thereby  increased ;  that  methods  tended  to  connect  themselves  with  careful  obser- 
vation of  their  character  effects  on  the  children ;  that  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
teaching  force  was  helped  on ;  that  the  work  steadily  gravitated  toward  the  spec- 
ial study  of  certain  interesting  children. 

During  the  next  year  (i8q4-'5),  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Hamby,  principal  of  the  white 
school,  continued  the  work  along  this  line  by  himself  and  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions.  In  the  same  year  the  writer  tried  to  develop  his  plan  of  work  at  the 
Tompkins  School.  For  convenience,  it  will  be  useful  to  sketch  Mr.  Hamby's  con- 
tinuation of  the  purely  empirical  plan  at  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  schools  during  the  current  year. 

Superintendent  Hamby  found  that  his  knowledge  of  psychology  was  too 
scanty  to  enable  him  to  lead  profitable  discussions  on  individual  notes  or  on  com- 
parisons of  a  few  notes;  that  the  academic  psychology  of  the  books  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  practical  realities  of  the  school;  that  so-called  special  studies 
and  "statistical"  studies  were  pseudo-scientific,  even  in  the  hands  of  bright  "ped- 
agogists."  So  he  carried  on  the  work  begun  in  Marion  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
He  found  that  the  teachers  were  more  interested  in  such  practically  important 
topics  as  fatigue  and  habit;  but  instead  of  having  them  "specially"  study  these 
subjects,  he  collated  all  their  "spontaneous"  notes  bearing  on,  say  habit,  invited 
them  to  specially  observe  the  manifestations  of  habit  or  lack  of  habit,  and 
brought  forward  rough,  practical  inductions  from  the  data,  to  serve  as  tentative 
and  empirical  hypotheses.  Moreover,  observing  the  strong  tendency  toward  the 
concentrated  study  of  certain  children,  he  had  the  teachers  record  as  many  doings 
and  sayings  of  these  children  as  possible.  Much  of  the  study  centered  about 
heredity  and  environment.  In  this  work  Mr.  Hamby  and  his  teachers  used  as  a 
guide,  to  some  extent,  "Bulletin  No.  i.  South  Carolina  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Children,"  prepared  by  the  writer  and  used  also  in  the  Tompkins  School.  Mr. 
Hamby  found  that  he  instinctively  reached  a  "canon"  of  child  study  contained 
(in  substance)  in  the  bulletin:  "Study  co-ordinately  (i)  all  things  in  one  or  two 
children,  and  (2)  one  or  two  things  in  all  children."     His  experience  in  general 
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bears  out  the  "empirical  canons  of  child  study'*  appended  to  this  report.  He 
thinks  that  the  teachers  are  benefited  along  the  lines  mentioned  in  the  report  on 
the  work  in  Marion. 

IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  work  at  the  Tompkins  School  began  as  outlined  for  Marion  and  George- 
town, South  Carolina.     We  mention  a  few  additional  items: 

Many  of  the  first  notes  were  taken  under  such  heads  (not  necessarily  written 
heads)  as  these:  Discipline,  method,  personal  difficulties,  successes,  failures, 
"new  ideas,"  etc,  child  study.  Thus  the  child  study  had  a  pedagogical  starting- 
point  and  setting.  Some  of  the  teachers  wished  to  pay  attention  to  special  stud- 
ies, such,  e.  g.,  as  arithmetic,  under  the  head  of  "methods."  This  was  not  discour- 
aged. They  soon  changed  their  attention  from  the  method  per  se  to  the  children 
as  affected  by  the  method.  Some  of  the  teachers  at  first  found  it  pleasant  to  work 
together  along  the  same  lines.  This  was  allowed,  but  all  agreed  that  the  work 
was  most  profitable  and  interesting  when  it  centered  about  certain  specially- 
marked  children.  Little  "special  studies"  were  suggested  by  the  "spontaneous** 
material.  The  kindergartner,  Mrs.  Gould,  furnished  admirable  material  for 
"empirical  inductions."  In  no  case  was  a  cut-and-dried,  child-questioning, 
blank-filling-out  investigation  attempted  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
Such  attempts  were  discouraged  or,  when  made,  their  results  were  treated  as  of 
no  moment.  When  empirical  investigations  are  made,  whether  by  the  "statisti- 
cal method"  or  some  other,  one  must  at  least  be  sure  that  the  data  are  spontane- 
ous and  therefore  approximately  reliable. 

Two  needs  came  to  us  early  in  this  year's  work:  i.  The  need  of  finding  out 
the  motives  that  influenced  children's  actions;  2.  the  need  of  some  system  of 
classification  based  upon  philosophically  accurate  principles.  We  collected 
children's  spontaneous  questions,  their  formal  questions,  their  explanations  of 
the  needs  underlying  their  questions,  etc.,  etc.  They  easily  grouped  themselves 
under  the  rough  classification  of  instincts  given  in  the  South  Carolina  Bulletin; 
but  a  closer  and  more  psychological  classification  was  wanted.  Appended  to 
this  report  will  be  found  a  table  of  "  Needs  and  Instincts"  finally  worked  out  by 
the  writer  as  a  tentative,  though  rationally  and  empirically  based,  scheme  of  clas- 
sification. A  brief  explanation  of  the  principles  underlying  this  classification  is 
necessary,  for  the  table  of  instincts  has  enabled  us  to  combine,  in  a  measure, 
empirical  investigation  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,  and  verification, 
with  a  more  or  less  rational  explanation  of  character  by  means  of  hypothesis. 
Before  the  table  was  used  it  was  subjected  to  criticism  by  the  teachers  using  it, 
by  the  Graduate  Seminary  for  the  Study  of  Child-Life  (University  of  California), 
and  by  the  graduate  students  in  the  writer's  classes.  The  starting-point  of  the 
table  is  the  list  of  instincts  (instinctive  or  intuitive  tendencies)  laid  down  in  the 
South  Carolina  Bulletin.  This  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment: I.  Development  proceeds  by  differentiation  and  integration;  2.  Develop- 
ment proceeds  from  the  fundamental  to  the  accessory.  Thus  the  biological 
instincts  are  regarded  as  differentiating  into  the  psychical  (or  individual)  and  the 
social.  These  are  integrated  into  the  xsthetical  instincts,  whose  differentia^  how- 
ever, is  not  derived  from  the  lower  instincts.  Rather,  the  aesthetical  (theological, 
philosophical,  and  artistic)  instincts  integrate  the  lower  instincts,  and  differenti- 
ate (along  the  lines  of  religion,  philosophy  and  art)  into  logical  and  ethical 
instincts.  These  in  turn  are  integrated  with  the  other  instincts  and  with  each 
other  into  unitary  character.  The  instincts,  therefore,  stand  for  large  character- 
tendencies.     They,  therefore,  should  admit  of  a  psychological  cross-classification. 
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At  the  bottom  our  physical  activities  are  statical  and  dynamical,  analogous  to 
nerve-action  and  muscle-action,  phenomenally  felt  as  "thought"  and  "striving." 
But  "  thought "  has  a  "content"  side  ("  stuff"  ),  and  a  "  relation  "  side  which  is 
the  essence  of  thought  in  the  narrower  sense.  So  "  striving  "  has  an  out-going 
side  and  an  in-coming  side.  Therefore,  the  general  psychical  scheme  ought  to 
be: 

Thought:     i.  Content  or  Fact;  2.  Relation. 

Striving:  i.  Impulse  (out-going  muscularity);  2.  Affect  (crude  stuff  of 
"emotion"). 

After  working  on  this  scheme  a  while,  we  found  that  it  was  analogous  to 
Preyer's  empirical  classification  of  movements,  and  that  it  represented  the  atti- 
tude of  psychology,  "old"  and  "new,"  "empirical"  and  "rational."  We  have 
found  it  to  be  of  great  practical  use,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  teachers 
could  have  made  no  use  of  it  if  they  had  worked  without  instruction  extending 
over  most  of  a  year.  What  the  scheme  needs  is  severe  criticism,  practical  and 
theoretical;  although  it  has  thus  far  stood  both  kinds  of  test  and  is,  therefore,  ten- 
tatively put  forward  at  this  time. 

We  have  become  convinced  that  embryology  must  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant hints  as  to  method  in  child  study ;  and  therefore  the  whoU  child  in  the 
organic  connection  of  its  parts,  bodily  and  mental,  inherited  and  environmental, 
must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  all  science  and  all  philosophy,  by  groups  of  peo- 
ple, or  by  single  individuals — if  there  be  any  such — who  combine  scientific  and 
philosophical  training  and  insight  with  practical  experience  and  intuition.  It 
seems  to  us  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  raw  philosopher  or  the  man  of  science 
will  miss  the  "feel"  of  reality,  or  on  the  other,  the  empiricist  will  heap  up  the 
veriest  and  direst  nonsense,  unless  he  contents  himself  with  being  a  pedagogical 
naturalist. 

The  appendices  to  this  very  crude  report  will  represent  in  skeleton  outline 
the  contributions  of  the  Tompkins  School  to  the  empirical  and  rational  sides, 
respectively,  of  child  study.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  print  some  character- 
sketches  which  will  have  a  practical  as  well  as  scientific  value. 

EMPIRICAL   CHILD    STUDY    CANONS. 

1.  There  is  no  essential  identity  of  character  possible.  The  study  of  indi- 
viduals may  teach  us  what  combinations  of  traits  may  occur  empirically.  The 
study  of  groups  may  teach  us  what  effects  similarities  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment may  produce. 

2.  A  number  of  indications,  under  varying  conditions,  must  point  the  same 
way,  if  our  empirical  inductions  are  to  be  useful. 

3.  In  character-study,  many-sidedness  in  the  study  of  individuals  is  safer 
than  a  one-sided  study  of  groups.  For  the  individual,  and  the  individual  only, 
is  a  unitary  monad  reflecting  the  whole  universe  from  his  own  peculiar  stand- 
point.    (Leibnitz.) 

4.  We  have  no  right  to  declare  empirical  inductions  unless  observation  of 
children's  spontaneous  doings,  and  sayings  interpreted  by  doings,  corroborate 
our  conclusions. 

5.  The  naturalist  must  precede  the  specialist. 

6.  The  philosopher  of  scientific  training,  sympathy,  and  power  must  guide 
the  naturalist  and  specialist. 

7.  Genetic  psychology  is  the  key  to  child  study,  and  comparative  psychol- 
ogy is  the  key  to  psychogenesis. 
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8.  The  results  and  methods  of  all  the  sciences  and  of  all  philosophy  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  child  study. 

9.  Observation,  experiment,  and  verification,  used  comparatively  and  guided 
by  the  hypothesis  of  biological  analogy,  constitute  the  method  of  child  study. 

10.  We  must  expect  to  find  the  common  principles  of  humanity  in  the  ses* 
thetical,  logical,  and  ethical  instincts.  We  are  to  search  for  these  amid  the  envi- 
ronment and  heredity-produced  and  infinitely  varying  animal  instincts  (the  bio- 
logical, the  psychical,  the  social)  which  in  man  always  shows  the  traces  of  human 
activity. 

11.  Study  successively,  and  as  each  step  is  taken,  co-ordinately:  i.  What- 
soever most  interests  you  in  your  school  experience  as  recorded  in  your  notes ; 
2.  Whatsoever  most  interests  you  in  the  children's  recorded  "doings  and  say- 
ings;*' 3.  All  things  in  one  or  two  children;  4.  One  or  two  things  in  all  child- 
ren. 

NEEDS  AND  INSTINCTS. 
I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Bioijogical: 

I.     Nutriment; 

a. 

Metabolism; 

3.    Spontaneity ; 

Tonicity. 

Psychical  : 

1,    Fact; 

Relation ; 

3.    Impulse; 

Affect. 

Social: 

I.    Company; 

Relationship; 

3.    Co-operation; 

Fellow-feeling. 

iESTHETICAL: 

I.     Reality; 

Harmony ; 

3.     Imitation; 

Beauty. 

Logical  : 

I.     Knowledge; 

Correlation ; 

3.     Reasoning ; 

Continuity. 

Ethical  : 

I.    Duty; 

a. 

Equity; 

3.    Charity; 

Goodness. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  NON-SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  OF 

CHILD  STUDY. 


BY  WILLIAM   L.    BRYAN,    UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA. 

[abstract  by  the  AtTHOR.l 

I  wish  to  speak  upon  these  theses: 

1.  That  there  is  a  child  study  for  the  future  —  a  scientific  child 
study  whose  end  is  not  to  furnish  rules  for  the  schools  of  1896,  but 
whose  end  is  perpetual  investigation  of  all  educational  questions  so  far 
as  these  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  That  there  is  a  child  study  for  the  present,  a  child  study  which 
is  essential  for  every  teacher  every  day,  for  her  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  own  school. 

My  belief  that  these  two  sorts  of  child  study,  though  connected  in 
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many  ways,  require  sharp  discrimination,  has  been  strengthened  by 
seeing  a  certain  dilemma  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  American  peda- 
gogy to-day  confronts. 

On  the  one  hand  all  authoritative  voices  are  saying  that  to  make 
the  school  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  need  to  know  substantially  every- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  the  children  are  here,  and,  with  such 
ignorance  or  wisdom  as  we  now  have,  we  must  now  meet  them. 

There  is  no  quick  way  to  solve  this  dilemma.  It  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  an  alleged  practical  pedagogy,  which  is  willfully  indifferent 
to  the  conditions  and  laws  and  purposes  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  any  scientific  or  philosophic  theorizing  which  holds  itself  pure  from 
daily  contact  with  the  actual  school.  Least  of  all  is  this  dilemma  to 
be  solved,  as  for  the  most  part  the  solution  is  attempted,  by  pre- 
cocious compromise.  Your  cheap  pedagogical  tabernacle  may  serve 
some  purposes  today.  It  is  not  for  that  reason  finally  and  adequately 
practical.  You  may  make  the  teachers'  institute  believe  that  it 
is  the  arch  of  the  heavens.     God  knows  it  is  a  circus  tent. 

The  dilemma  stands.  If  there  is  a  philosophical  solution,  it 
declares  that  the  actual  solution  is  as  deep  as  life  and  as  difficult  as 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  long  birth  of  the  world. 

II. 

Now  as  it  seems  to  me  the  study  of  children  is  a  means,  not  all  the 
means,  but  an  essential  means  of  meeting  both  sides  of  this  dilemma. 
I  shall  indicate  in  bare  outline  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  seems 
to  me  now  possible  and  practicable. 

I.  I  believe  that  the  principal  c^uestions  which  interest  American 
educators  today,  more  particularly  the  question  of  the  successive 
stages  in  human  development,  and  the  question  of  the  interrelation 
of  human  activities  and  abilities  permit  themselves  to  be  attacked  by 
a  number  of  specific  scientific  researches;  and  that  authoritative 
conclusions  in  these  fields  must  wait  upon  those  researches.  The  cur- 
rent discussions  of  these  questions  have  their  own  value,  but  the 
determination  of  the  questions  depends  upon  the  actual  nature  of 
man's  physical  and  mental  development.  I  remind  those  concerned 
that  analogous  problems  present  themselves  in  general  biology,  and 
that  the  biologists  of  the  world  see  no  way  of  solving  those  problems 
except  by  infinite  detailed  research.  They  are  not  simply  in  search 
of  illustrations  for  theories  and  laws  and  lines  of  development  already 
known  and  agreed  upon.  Practically,  every  question  is  open.  In  par- 
ticular, some  of  the  very  laws  are  in  short  questions  which  some  edu- 
cators have  been  inclined  to  accept  from  biology  without  verification. 
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I  say  to  my  friend,  the  educator,  you  cannot  take  equal  rank  with 
scholars  in  other  lines;  what  is  more  important,  you  cannot  master 
the  field  which  you  claim  as  your  own,  as  men  in  other  lines  are  mas- 
tering theirs,  if  you  think  that  the  vast,  intelligent  co-operative  attack 
of  scientists  upon  the  problems  which  confront  them  can  be  matched 
with  essays.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  proper  work  of  the  uni- 
versity professor  of  pedagogy.  Free  him  from  impractical  demands, 
from  immediate  practical  results.  Give  him  a  few  of  the  best  of  those 
who  have  assimilated  in  college  and  normal  school  and  in  the  school- 
room, the  best  of  your  current  educational  theory  and  practice.  Let 
him  show  these  few  best  ones  an  ideal  and  a  programme.  The  ideal 
of  attaining  all  the  truth  about  man  which  can  be  reached  by  investi- 
gation should  stir  the  youth  as  the  visions  of  the  prophets  stirred  the 
elect  of  Israel.  This  ideal  should  save  the  youth  from  the  death  of 
having  no  intentions  except  to  resay  forever  and  ever  the  same 
pedagogical  platitudes,  and  should  bring  to  them  a  new  birth  of  faith 
and  will  to  work.  And  a  programme.  Something  to  do.  A  definite 
ignorance.  A  method  that  knows  its  ^Vay.  The  man  who  can  do  this 
may  be  judged  as  you  will  at  this  date,  but  he  and  his  pupils  are  the 

masters  of  the  future. 

•  III. 

Child  study  for  the  present.  I  shall  introduce  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  matter  by  calling  attention  to  a  certain  idea  from  Aristotle. 
It  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  me  of  singular  importance  that  Aristotle, 
who  was  broad  enough  to  be  the  author  of  our  deductive  logic,  the 
first  great  explorer  in  inductive  science,  and  one  of  two  or  three  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics,  should  also  have  been  able  to  see  that  learn- 
ing of  any  sort  cannot  bake  bread,  or  conduct  a  state,  or  of  itself  suc- 
ceed in  any  art  or  occupation.  His  discussions,  particularly  in  the 
michomachean  ethics  of  eii-ztpia,  t£/v£,  and  especially  of  tppovr^irt^  (all 
which  words  are  completely  untranslatable  apart  from  Aristotle's  dis- 
cussion of  them),  are  worth  the  deepest  study  from  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  relation  between  knowledge  and  action.  The 
particular  point  which  I  wish  now  to  emphasize  is  Aristotle's  view  that 
the  conduct  of  affairs  demands  above  all  things  what  an  American 
farmer  calls  judgment.  He  says  repeatedly  that  the  artist  or  states- 
man must  not  be  exact  in  the  scientific  sense.  Whether  a  teacher-artist 
in  the  presence  of  fifty  children,  or  the  educational  statesman  in 
charge  of  a  great  city,  he  is  the  practical  mediator  between  all  the 
world's  culture  which  he  has  personally  assimilated  and  the  situations 
which  he  actually  confronts. 

Now,  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this  artist  or  statesman  must  be  a 
constant  student  of  child-nature.      Easily  said,  but  how?     One  sees 
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little  anywhere  except  in  answer  to  his  questions.  What  shall  we 
look  for  in  this  common-sense  child  study?  There  *s  the  rub.  Hegel 
has  a  thought  like  this,  that  the  most  significant  thing  is  a  universal 
which  is  also  an  individual.  A  man  is  a  universal  being  who  is  also 
an  individual.  A  poem  is  a  concrete  work  with  universal  signifi- 
cance; so  is  a  scientific  conclusion;  so  is  every  valuable  achieve- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  individual  child  study  questions;  as  for  exam- 
ple, what  is  the  color  of  John's  hair?  the  answers  to  which  have 
doubtless  a  value  to  science  in  the  long  run,  but  none  to  John's  teach- 
er today.  It  js  easy  also  to  get  a  great  array  of  general  questions  by 
following  the  table  of  contents  of  any  psychology.  But  such  ques- 
tions are  sieves,  which  let  every  thing  through  that  is  worth  catch- 
ing. But  a  question  which  is  individual,  concrete,  answerable  after 
personal  acquaintance,  and  at  the  same  time  significant,  penetrating 
into  the  nature  of  the  boy,  so  that  he  can  be  helped;  that  kind  of 
question,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  answer),  is  just  as  hard  to  find  as  it  is 
to  write  a  real  poem. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  among  us  especially  well 
fitted  to  discover  such  questions.  I  mean  the  best  of  our  women 
teachers.  Some  of  them  have  the  general  culture,  and  the  education 
in  psychology  and  in  pedagogy  which  enables  them  to  judge  of  the 
significance  of  'such  questions  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  in 
daily  contact  with  living  children.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is 
among  these  best  women  a  wealth  of  insights  which  are  as  concrete 
and  as  significant  as  the  insights  of  other  artists.  I  believe  that  such 
women  can  render  an  original  service  as  great  as  that  of  any  scientist, 
by  making  articulate  their  best  insights  and  their  most  sagacious 
questions  about  child-life. 

For  every  such  insight  and  question  can  become  in  mfany  other 
minds  a  center  for  the  growth  of  the  wisdom  that  is  needed. 

I  look  with  something  less  of  hope  to  the  professional  psycholo- 
gists. 

There  are  those  who  are  saying  that  psychology  of  every  sort  is 
useless  to  the  teacher-artist;  that  all  the  psychology  of  every  sort 
from  Plato  down,  cannot  enable  any  soul  to  do  anything  in  dealing 
with  human  beings  that  has  not  been  done  as  well  by  those  ignorant 
of  all  our  learning.  If  we  do  not  believe  this;  if  we  believe  that  such 
psychology  as  we  profess  can  help  teachers  into  any  real  increase  of 
power,  we  must  meet  this  challenge,  not  with  arguments,  but  with 
results  according  to  our  promises.  I  say  to  my  brother  psychologists 
of  whatever  school,  the  waiting  throng  of  teachers  eager  for  direction 
is  something  not  to  be  met  with  psychological  doctrines,  which  are  at 
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best  only  baked  bread  for  them,  but  we  must  meet  them,  from  what- 
ever resources  we  have,  with  ideas  that  shall  be  in  them  as  seed  corn, 
gathering^  nourishment  from  the  successes  and  from  the  catastrophies 
of  each  recitation. 


SOME   OF  THE  METHODS   AND  RESULTS  OF  CHILD 
STUDY  WORK  AT  CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  G.   STANLEY  HALL. 

[an  abstract] 

The  subject  which  has  been  announced  for  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon I  fear  hardly  does  justice  to  those  who  have  been  helping  carry 
on  this  work  in  other  places. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  the  method  we  have  been  using.  We  have 
issued  syllabi  on  the  different  topics,  and  propose  tabulating  the 
answers  collected  from  a  large  number  of  individuals.  We  have 
issued  thirty-two  of  these  syllabi  and  have  sent  them  sometimes  to 
nearly  i,ooo  observers  each.  We  have  had  them  reprinted  and  shall 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  all  who  will  drop  me  a  postal-card  request. 

The  first  investigation  undertook  the  study  of  anger,  on  which 
some  thousands  of  returns  have  been  digested. 

The  second  study  was  on  dolls.  Dolls  are  histo^-ically  closely  con- 
nected with  idols.  The  penates,  or  household  gods,  shade  over  into 
idols.  Dolls  serve  the  tremendous  purpose  of  reducing  the  world  to  a 
very  petite  form,  just  the  size  for  children  to  understand.  In  Russia 
there  has  been  a  doll  congress,  and  official  recommendations  for  the  use 
of  dolls.  We  have  found  that  the  doll  passion  culminates  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine.  It  begins  with  rude  things,  and  passes  through  all 
the  stages  of  development  to  the  perfect  paper  or  wax  creations. 

We  next  studied  crying  and  laughing,  two  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  the  race.  These  are  the  oldest  residual  phenomena. 
The  noise  and  laugh  of  the  child  take  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  race.  Just  as  when  we  laugh  and  shake  we  drop  back  for  an 
instant  toward  bliss  itself  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  paradise  lost,  so  the 
laughter  of  children  shows  us  a  real  paradise  set  in  the  midst  of  civili- 
zation.    The  child  repeats  and  illustrates  the  history  of  the  race. 

Then  comes  the  study  of  fears.  Just  think  what  a  chapter  that 
opens.  Out  of  4,000  people  only  three  were  found  who  had  no  fears. 
Thunder  and  lightning  lead  all  the  rest,  though  less  than  one-fourth 
of  I  per  cent  die  of  lightning  or  of  thunder  either.  Aristotle  says 
Education  is  to  teach   us  to   fear   aright.*'      Surely  we  have   not 
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advanced  far  on  the  road  to  wisdom.  Fear  cramps  and  arrests  more 
than  anything  else  all  influence  to  good.  Perhaps  the  chief  end  of 
education  is  to  banish  fear. 

We  then  made  a  study  of  common  traits  and  habits.  We  find  that 
we  each  have  characteristic  movements,  and  these  movements  which 
we  find  in  children  beginning  to  write  seem  to  show  traces  of  residual 
movements  going  back  to  an  earlier  form  of  life.  Just  as  fear  of  what 
has  big  eyes,  fur  and  teeth,  takes  us  back  to  the  time  when  man 
feared  animals  more  than  now ;  so  these  automatic  movements  take  us 
back  to  primitive  times.  We  have  thus  traces  of  automatism,  just  as 
we  have  traces  of  gills,  for  example,  in  every  human  neck, 

In  the  child's  attitude  toward  nature  we  find  something  very  akin 
to  man's  religious  development.  Every  child  is  born  a  pagan,  a  fetish 
worshipper.  Shall  we  try  to  stifle  this  phe^iomenon?  Just  as  absurd 
to  cutoff  a  tadpole's  tail  and  expect  its  legs  to  grow  faster.  It  never 
falls  off  but  is  absorbed.  To  cut  it  off  dwarfs  its  hind  legs  and  ties  it 
to  an  aquatic  life.  Just  so  with  fetishism.  This  is  the  rudimentary 
organ — the  tadpole's  tail;  cut  it  ofif  and  you  dwarf  human  religion. 

Another  study  was  on  children's  food.  We  found  all  the  appetites 
of  all  the  animals.  From  the  time  that  everything  the  child  gets  goes 
to  its  mouth,  its  arms  are  only'tentacles. 

Then  we  grew  bold.  We  issued  a  year  ago  last  spring  two  more 
syllabi,  one  upon  love,  the  other  upon  religion. 

We  then  made  a  special  study  of  the  dull  child,  and  of  the  effect 
of  different  environments.  We  made  here  twenty-eight  classifications. 
Then  we  studied  old  age;  then  music;  then  religious  phenomena  from 
another  standpoint.  Then  we  took  up  the  **only  child"  and  traced 
the  effects  of  solitude.  We  even  touched  upon  habit  and  instinct 
among  the  lower  animals. 

Some  of  the  observers  have  organized  themselves  into  societies. 
There  are  now  several  societies  for  studying  children  in  Great  Britain ; 
one  among  the  girls  at  Newnham  College;  one  at  Edinburg;  one  at 
Dublin. 

Now  for  a  few  very  general  remarks  about  the  future  of  child 
study.  In  the  first  place  I  believe  it  will  show  us  the  value  of  indi- 
viduality. Children  are  different.  As  the  Irishman  said  about  the 
ladies,  **They  are  all  alike  in  being  different."  We  must  not  forget 
that  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  development  of  each  individual 
in  the  particular  line  in  which  he  excels.  Every  child  should  be  thus 
developed  enough  to  make  a  career.  Not  only  because  we  live  under 
a  republican  government,  but  because  it  is  most  economical. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  child  study  is  only  one  phase  of 
this  new  movement  in  psychology ;  the  front  that  is  toward  the  teacher. 
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It  also  goes  into  physiology  and  has  built  up  a  small  literature 
there;  so  also  into  insanity.  It  takes  up  the  study  of  mental. life  in 
lower  animals.  Perez  studied  two  cats.  I  know  a  friend  who  is 
studying  a  fly.  That  is  a  most  fascinating  study.  Another  studied 
the  daily  life  of  an  amoeba.  These  are  all  parts  of  one  great  move- 
ment. 

The  child  repeats  the  race.  This  is  a  great  biological  law.  We 
find  numerous  traces  of  this  in  the  seventy-two  organs  of  the  body, 
and  in  many  more  rudimentary  organs.  This  knowledge  has  devel- 
oped since  that  eventful  day  when  Fitz  Mtiller  began  his  studies 
on  the  relations  of  ontogony  and  philogomy.  Today  we  take  up  the 
literature  of  the  race  and  use  all  the  traces  of  archaelogy  to  fill  in  the 
gap.  Alongside  of  this  we  can  use  the  child  as  embodying  at  different 
stages  the  successive  changes  of  the  race.  We  get  evidence  of  this 
development  in  the  fossils.  We  find  certain  fishes  like  the  fossils. 
We  find  the  mastodon  bearing  certain  relations  to  the  elephant.  We 
find  the  series  so  complete  in  the  batrachian  group  that  we  can  trace 
all  the  stages,  including  the  gradual  absorption  of  gills  as  it  crept 
out  of  water. 

All  of  these  changes  are  implanted  in  the  germ-cell  by  which  we 
repeat  in  a  few  days  or  hours  the  history  of  untold  ages.  It  is  simply 
a  means  of  economy.  Not  that  we  must  pass  through  all  these  stages, 
but  it  is  the  shortest  way  to  reach  this  stage  of  development.  Some- 
times we  find  in  the  course  of  development  rapid  leaps.  Wherever 
there  have  been  these  rapid  leaps  there  is  greatest  danger  of  arrest. 

A  word  or  two  before  I  sit  down  about  the  two  viewfe  with  regard 
to  acceleration.  Should  the  process  of  development  in  the  individual 
child  be  forced  or  should  it  be  retarded.  Le  Conte  seems  to  think 
the  child  must  be  forced.  Certainly  wherever  nutrition  can  take  the 
place  of  external  force  it  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Another 
method  has  been  to  retard  development  as  much  as  possible.  So  we 
have  the  school  of  savagery,  so  that  they  will  leave  the  children  open 
to  natural  development.  We  can  trace  the  stages  of  the  race  in  the 
child-life.  The  mind  doesn't  follow  uniform  laws  of  growth  but 
develops  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that.  If  you  could  really  suc- 
ceed in  developing  the  child  according  to  any  method  ever  written  you 
would  make  him  a  hopeless  idiot.  Everybody  is  a  Jack-at-all-trades 
at  some  time.  As  Russell  says,  he  is  a  little  homunculus  in  whom  all 
traits  are  generalized.  To  dwarf  any  of  these  elements  before  the 
shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close  in  on  him  is  to  stunt  him. 

All  of  these  different  lines  of  work  are  gradually  developing.  You 
know  you  never  find  all  the  geologic  stages  represented  at  one  place. 
But  the  science  of  geology  must  study  many  places,  so  we  are  slowly 
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finding  our  way,  despite  all  doubtful  criticisms,  toward  the  real  norm. 
Then,  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  a  real  philosophy  of  education. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  treatment.  The  way  to  treat  the 
young  child  is  not  by  fixed  method.  Jean  Paul  Richter  warns  us  against 
letting  the  clapper  rest  heavily  against  the  bell  if  you  want  a  clear  note. 
What  the  child  soul  needs  is  the  light  touch  of  the  hand  to  guide  the 
fancy  which  the  children  are  so  ready  to  take  up.  The  child 
must  be  left  to  freedom.  Interest  is  the  main  thing.  If  I  had  to 
choose  between  my  child  leading  in  some  branch  of  study  without 
interest,  and  his  having  no  knowledge,  but  an  interest  in  knowledge,  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  the  latter. 

Let  »me  apply  some  of  the  results  of  our  work.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  apply  all  the  results.  We  are  too  bound  up  in  planting 
and  digging  about  the  roots  to  be  ready  to  pluck  the  flowers.  I  rather 
deprecate  haste  for  results.  Though  some  facts  I  believe  have  been 
established  which  we  may  take  into  the  schools.  For  example,  I  am 
convinced  that  drawing  should  never  begin  with  copying  straight 
lines.  The  natural  child  never  makes  straight  lines  or  angles.  It 
begins  where  most  drawing  ends,  with  the  human  figure. 

So,  too,  with  writing.  I  believe  stress  on  writing  should  come 
two  or  three  years  later.  Muscles  are  not  developed  so  early.  The 
fact  of  bad  writing  is  against  the  present  system.  If  we  could  put  off 
writing  two  or  three  years  and  have  it  done  within  two  years,  we 
would  make  a  saving  and  have  better  writers  than  now.  So  too  with 
reading.  I  believe  we  could  just  as  well  begin  with  it  later.  A  series 
of  tests  on  memory  powers  might  be  given.  Verbal  memory  of  chil- 
dren is  nearly  as  perfect  as  with  the  university  student.  Pestalozzi 
was  right  when  he  said  give  the  memory  something  to  do. 

Then  with  modern  languages.  These  should  certainly  be  learned 
by  the  ear.  The  ear-method  develops  early.  Think  how  short  a  time 
since  writing  began.  How  long  before  that  all  knowledge  was  trans- 
mitted from  ear  to  ear. 

In  music  there  is  a  chance  for  a  very  radical  change.  Some  of  our 
music  teachers  are  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  quality  of  music  is  miser- 
able, and  not  the  plan  and  methods  by  which  it  is  hypertrophied  be- 
yond all  sense  and  petty  differences  magnified. 

So  with  regard  to  science,  we  are  trying  to  make  the  child  under- 
take college  work  with  the  microscope,  or  at  least  with  technical  terms. 
Science  languishes  because  the  child  is  not  brought  face  to  face  with 
nature. 

So  with  religion,  we  have  got  to  go  back  to  nature  to  understand 
what  that  really  means,  and  begin  with  natural  religion. 

There  is  nothing  more  needed  at  present  than  a  system  of  philoso- 
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phy.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had  a  system  of  philosophy.  Now 
we  have  many  systems  which  are  equivalent  almost  to  none.  Like 
the  man  who  describes  the  driving  in  a  foreign  city :  He  hired  a  hack 
and  got  in  to  drive  to  his  stopping  place.  The  bottom  fell  out,  he 
had  to  run  hard  all  the  way  and  then  pay  for  the  hack.  Our  philoso- 
phy has  left  us  in  that  condition  I  fear.  We  need  to  get  a  method, 
to  find  out  the  true  order  of  mind  and  let  it  express  itself.  I  believe 
profoundly  in  this  movement,  humble  though  it  is,  a  movement  in 
which  every  teacher  can  help;  where  the  kindergarten  and  college 
work  together.  This  thorough  study  of  the  human  soul  must  result 
in  a  radical  reconstruction  of  all  theories  of  morals,  and  give  us  a  true 
ideal  of  the  aims  of  home,  school  and  church,  and  the  true  order  of 
their  development.  It  will  give  us  vision,  and  without  vision,  the  peo- 
ple perish.  We  must  expect  a  slow  radical  transformation  of  almost 
all  subjects  taught  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The 
work  is  rooted  in  the  strongest  human  instincts.  Love  of  nature  and 
of  children  is  the  glory  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the  test  of 
civilization. 
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We  seem  to  be  rapidly  approaching  a  more  or  less  universal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  that  contribution  to  the  progressive  educational 
movement  known  as  child  study  has  reached  a  point  in  its  develop- 
ment where  its  merits  should  be  acknowledged  in  practical  and 
organic  adjustment  to  the  constructive  work  of  education.  From  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  child  study  has  been  passing  through  the  same 
stage  of  inception  that  is  characteristic  of  any  new  science,  and  that 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  rebirth  of  all  science — the  accumula- 
tion of  great  stores  of  basal  data  preparatory  to  the  inductive  process. 
Indeed,  the  field  has  opened  to  the  intellectual  view  so  great  a  variety 
of  possible  and,  as  yet,  unexplored  lines  of  research,  that  the  scien- 
tist is  still  willing  to  concede  that  this  new  science  of  childhood  is 
yet  in  the  initial  stage.  It  is  still  concerned  largely  with  an  earnest 
and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  facts.  While  it  has  many  truths  to  offer 
that  must  materially  and  immediately  affect  educational  work,  it  can- 
not yet  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  organized  system  of  child- 
science.  We  are  patient  and  willing  to  wait  for  the  future  outcome  of 
research  and  experimentation. 
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But  while  the  science,   pure  and   simple,  is  thus  bending  to  its 
laborious  task,  whose  practical  outcome  in  all  its  completeness  is  as 
yet  but  dimly  sighted  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future,  the  practical 
work  of  education  must  be  dealing  with  a  problem  of  immediate  and 
pressing  significance.     Education  finds  itself  dealing  with  a  practical 
and  constructive  art,   whose  present    perfection  depends   upon   the 
power  of  the  educator  to  call  to  his  aid  all  the  treasures  of  science 
bearing  upon  his  task.     Hence,  while  he  is  equally  concerned  with  the 
investigator  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  any  science  of  childhood,  his 
more  immediate  concern  is  the  adaptation  of  his  work  to  whatever 
science  has  already  revealed  of  child-nature.     A  glance  at  the  history 
of  educational  movements  during  the  last  decade  reveals  a  tendency 
to  bring  a  greater  and  more  rational  organization  into  the  work  of 
education.     We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  seek  the  inner  organiza- 
tion  that  is  based  upon   laws  and  principles,  and  to  substitute  this 
rationalized  form  of  organization  for  one  that  formerly  dealt  chiefly 
with  external  and  arbitrary  forms  of  systematization.     A  large  share 
of  this  newer  work  of  organization  has  been  based  upon  a  study  and 
analysis  of  the  body  of  culture  itself,  together  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  end  of  education  as  indicated  by  modern  moral  and  social  ideals 
and  needs.     We  cannot  gainsay  the  great  value  and  need  of  reference 
to  just  these  fields  of  educational  inquiry;  they  undoubtedly  embrace 
fully  one-half  the  considerations  that  must  be  met  in  any  educational 
system.     But  there  is  another  body  of  facts  that  not  only  have  already 
influenced  the  organization  of  educational  systems  to  some  appreci- 
able extent,  but  which  must  undoubtedly  receive  still   greater  recog- 
nition in  the  future.     I  refer  to  all  those  facts  of  child-nature  that 
the  study  of  the  child  in  recent  years  has  revealed.     A  careful  and 
candid  survey  of  the  recent  results  of  child  study,  I  believe,  shows 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  truth  concerning  child-nature  and  child, 
development,   that  should  be  of  great  assistance  in  organizing  and 
rationalizing  both  the  school  curricula  and  all  educative  activities, 
whatsoever.     And  more  than  this.     Not  only  are  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  the  child  capable  of  giving  us  great  assistance  in  adapt- 
ing the  work  of  education  to  the  requirements' of  natural  growth,  but 
the  very  methods  of  child  study,  themselves,  are  full  of  suggestions  to 
the  educator  as  to  lines  of  child  study  that  are  of  especial  practical, 
pedagogical  significance.     The  methods  and  revelations  of  the  child 
study  movement  have  demonstrated   that  a  true   act   of   education 
implies  certain  lines  of  child-study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  quite  proper  to  speak  of  **child  study  as    a  part  of  the 
teacher's  art." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  then,  and  in  accordance  with 
55 
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the  thought  already  expressed,  let  us  distinguish  between  ** Child- 
Study  Primarily  for  Scientific  Purposes,"  and  ** Child  Study  for  Imme- 
diate Educational  Purposes."  In  making  this  distinction  we  shall 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  two  lines  of  child-study  may  be 
closely  parallel  or  even  coincident.  Both  undoubtedly  have  contribu- 
tions to  make  to  practical  educational  work.  Let  us  consider  first  the 
teacher's  attitude  toward  that  child  study  that  is  undertaken  primarily 
for  scientific  purposes. 

It  may  be  a  question  in  how  far  the  practical  teacher  should  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  that  work  of  child-study  that  looks  toward  sci- 
entific results.  Indeed,  we  are  occasionally  reminded  that  no  one  but 
a  scientist,  sensu  stricto^  is  capable  of  making  and  recording  observa- 
tions that  can  really  contribute  to  the  scientific  fund.  On  this  point, 
happily,  authorities  differ.  To  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
teacher  can  often  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  data  of  the  sci- 
ence of  childhood  along  those  lines,  especially,  that  require  the  massing 
of  large  numbers  of  illustrations.  Two  obstacles,  in  particular,  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  participation,  however;  on  the  one  hand 
patrons  may  regard  the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  as  an  unjust 
waste,  on  the  other,  the  teacher  herself,  may  find  the  new  demand 
a  heavy  drain  upon  her  already  well-filled  time.  These  obstacles, 
however,  are  not  such  as  stand  in  the  way  of  occasional  help  to  the 
scientist  from  the  school.  If  the  deniands  are  not  made  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  regular  work  of  the  teacher,  if  the  directions  are 
clear  and  specific,  if  the  study  undertaken  is  one  that  calls  merely  for 
the  exercise  of  good  sense  in  the  collection  of  familiar  or  easily  deter- 
minable facts,  which  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  specialist  without 
further  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  systematic  colla- 
tion, there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  opportunities 
which  the  school  offers  should  not  be  occasionally  utilized  for  such 
ends. 

But  we  are  at  present  especially  interested  in  the  contributions 
which  our  knowledge  of  child-nature,  in  its  experimental  stage  of 
development,  can  make  to  the  organization  of  the  educational  system, 
and  in  the  influence  which  it  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  teacher, 
especially  in  her  attitude  toward  the  child. 

We  have  long  since  advocated  for  the  training  of  the  teacher,  as 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching  and  directing 
the  growth  of  the  child-mind,  the  study  of  certain  subjects  supposed  to 
have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  education.  I  refer 
especially  to  physiology,  pedagogy,  and  psychology.  We  have  regarded 
the  absorption  of  certain  well-founded  psychological  principles,  for  ex- 
ample, as  constituting  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  rationalizing 
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the  art  of  the  teacher.  Does  not  the  teacher  deal  pre-eminently  with 
mind?  And  should  not  the  theory  of  mind  (more  particularly  the  right 
theory  of  mind)  fortify  her  against  errors  in  dealing  with  mind?  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  such  plan  should  not  be  followed  to 
a  limited  extent.  Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  any  mutual  contact 
between  child-mind  and  adult-mind  is  the  presence  of  faculties  and 
processes  in  both  that  are  more  or  less  alike.  But  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  teacher's  psychology  has  been  predominantly  an 
adult  psychology,  and  that  it  has  been  very  far,  indeed,  from  any 
concrete  presentation  of  the  genesis  of  mentah  life — the  psychological 
fact,  above  all,  with  which  the  teacher  is  most  concerned.  If  the 
pursuit  of  a  more  or  less  theoretical  adult  psychology  has  been  a  boon 
to  the  teacher  in  the  past,  how  much  greater  blessing  will  be  some 
acquaintance  with  the  more  concrete  facts  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  growth  of  the  child?  The  need  of  some  such  generous  supple- 
ment to  a  study  of  genetic  psychology  becomes  the  more  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that,  without  it — without  some  specialized  study  of 
child  nature  with  special  reference  to  her  own  art  —  the  teacher  is 
too  prone  to  force  the  manifestations  of  child-life  into  ready-made 
standards  of  measurement  —  to  see  the  child  only  in  the  light  of  very 
general  and  fixed  principles.  In  this  case  her  attitude  is  quite  unpro- 
fessional because  her  standards  are  not  yet  adapted  to  the  object  of 
her  special  activity  —  the  child.  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  every  gen- 
eric principle  or  law  of  mind  has  its  very  special  aspect  in  childhood, 
and  that  the  phenomenon  of  growth  itself  is  the  prime  factor  in 
determining  the  variations  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  is 
manifest.  In  brief,  then,  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  mental  faculties 
and  processes  needs  to  be  very  concretely  specialized  along  the  line 
of  faculties  and  processes  peculiar  to  growth  in  the  child. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  child  study  is  already 
replete  with  material  that  can  revolutionize  our  notions  of  childhood, 
it  certainly  follows  that  a  close  and  careful  acquaintance  with  some 
of  its  standard  products  must  infuse  into  the  life  of  the. teacher  a 
power  of  sympathy  and  interpretation,  before  the  data  of  child-life  as 
they  appear  to  her,  that  will  rationalize  the  heart.  Fortified  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  true,  in  general,  of  development  and  processes 
in  childhood,  she  is  far  more  capable  to  judge  and  treat  the  individual 
child  from  his  own  point  of  view,  /.  ^.,  from  his  plane  of  activity,  to 
respond  where  she  would  have  been  blind,  to  adapt  where  formerly 
she  would  have  been  forced  unwittingly  to  resort  to  the  makeshift  of 
a  misfit.  Thus,  child  study,  both  in  the  revelations  of  science  and 
the  actual  work  of  instructing  the  individual  child,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  teacher's  art.     Thus  may  such  works  as  Sully's  **Studies  of  Child- 
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hood,"  Chamberlain's  **The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk  Thought," 

« 

the  careful  studies  of  the  ** Pedagogical  Seminary,**  and  many  other 
works  setting  forth,  not  only  the  results  of  child  study  research  both 
in  general  and  in  particular,  but  also  the  methods  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  best  carried  on,  be  made  to  serve  the  teacher  as  val- 
uable propaedeutics  to  her  own  work  with  the  individual  child. 

But  the  value  of  child  study  to  the  teacher  cannot  be  limited  to  a 
mere  preliminary  familiarity  with  the  results  of  others*  work.  We  are 
very  close  to  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  every  individual  act  of 
instruction  or  guidance,  must,  itself,  be  equally  an  act  of  child  study. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
individuality  of  each  child  placed  in  the  care  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
skillful  adaptation  of  the  work  of  education  to  whatever  conditions  are 
given  in  the  child  himself,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  teacher's  excel- 
lence. Reinforced  by  the  data  of  modern  thought  and  research,  this 
task  of  individual  interpretation  and  adaptation,  should  be  far  more 
efficiently  accomplished  by  the  teacher  of  today  than  ever  before. 
There  is  a  field  of  child  study  then,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
teacher*s  own  sphere,  one  suggested  by  the  nature  and  exigencies  of 
her  calling.  Let  her  study  and  master  all  the  general  works  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy  she  desires,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
can  arbitrarily  solve  the  riddle  of  the  individual  school,  the  individual 
child,  or  the  individual  case.  They  may  assist,  in  that  they  contri- 
bute to  her  power  to  recognize  the  type,  but  there  is  one  prerequisite 
that  must  accompany  all  such  deductive  work  of  the  teacher  before  it 
can  hope  to  be  rational,  and  that  is  child  study.  Without  a  study  of  the 
individual  conditions  before  me,  any  method  of  procedure  must  remain 
hopelessly  dead  and  mechanical.  I  can  conceive  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  as  she  approaches  her  class  for  the  first  time,  in  no  other 
light  than  as  primarily  a  work  of  child  study.  Her  method  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  method  of  the- individual;  it  is  capable  of  just  as  careful 
and  scientific  application  here  as  elsewhere.  The  individual  method 
here  permits  of  application  to  a  variety  of  units.  It  may  be  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  individual  school  or  class  as  a  social  unit — to  the 
individual  child  in  his  entire  nature  as  one  of  its  organic  members  and 
as  a  prospective  member  of  a  future  adult  community — to  the  individ- 
ual case  of  treatment  or  discipline,  as  furnishing  in  itself  a  special 
unit  of  effort  for  the  teacher. 

The  individual  school  or  class,  as  a  social  unit,  offers  for  the  teacher 
many  very  interesting  and  significant  problems  of  child  study.  That 
teacher  will  render  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  local  school 
who  will  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  local  speech-peculiarities. 
Few  of  us  are  aware  how   considerable  these   provincialisms  arc  in 
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certain  districts  even  in  the  western  states  and  how  thoroughly 
they  enter  into  the  child's  life,  both  as  ready  and  potent  means  of 
communication  on  the  one  hand  so  long  as  he  is  conversing  with  those 
of  his  locality,  and  as  genuine  speech  limitations  on  the  other.  Sim- 
ilar lines  of  study  are  suggested  by  the  local  traditions,  that  inevitably 
enter  into  the  mental  life  of  the  school,  and  local  beliefs  and  customs. 
Child  study  always  ultimately  brings  the  teacher  for  a  time  to  the 
study  of  the  stimuli  of  child-growth,  the  natural  and  the  social  envir- 
onments. Of  course  such  a  study  of  the  molding  influences  of  human 
and  natural  life  of  the  locality  implies  the  application  of  something 
more  than  the  individual  method;  but  the  main  movement  in  such  a 
study,  and  the  end  it  has  in  view,  to  characterize  some  phase  of  the 
child's  social  and  natural  environments  as  an  individual,  are  essen- 
tially the  work  of  the  individual  method. 

Probably  no  more  charming  study  can  be  undertaken  by  the 
teacher  than  that  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  individual  person- 
ality. It  is  not  generally  recognized  that-Herbart's  first  pedagogical 
work  was  a  study  of  this  kind,  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  three 
boys  placed  in  his  care.  One  of  these,  which  is  virtually  a  study  in 
adolescence,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  here.  In  summing  up  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  nature  of  Louis  von  Steiger,  Herbart  says: 

**In  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  Louis,  as  yet,  I  believe  we 
must  ground  all  hope  purely  in  his  understanding.  He  is,  perhaps, 
too  healthy,  feels  too  well,  possesses  too  cheerful  a  temperament,  as 
yet,  to  give  place  in  his  heart  to  tender  sensibility  or  intimacy  or  firm 
attachment  for  any  human  being,  science,  or  favorite  ideal,  whatever. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  is  certainly  quite  safe  from  every  kind 
of  fanaticism,  whatever  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  impetu- 
ous in  his  desires  and  not  accustomed  to  resist  them  himself  volunta- 
rily; hence,  in  view  of  his  rapidly  developing  body,  I  fear,  after  a 
couple  of  years,  a  vehement  storm  on  the  side  of  animal  sensuality. 
Left  to  himself,  through  this  vivacity  of  the  desires,  he  would  become 
an  egoist;  and,  since  his  natural  understanding  would  be  darkened 
neither  by  love,  ambition,  curiosity  nor  any  other  ruling  propensity  of 
this  kind,  he  would  become  a  very  consistent,  wise,  and  deliberate 
egoist.  Through  proper  guidance,  however,  such  a  disposition  may 
be  developed  to  a  most  admirable  many-sidedness  of  interest;  to  the 
greatest  clearness  of  understanding,  because  of  its  freedom  from  all  of 
the  more  decided  propensities  and  from  all  fanaticism;  to  great 
energy  of  character  because  of  the  probably  threatening  battle  with 
sensuality;  and  finally,  to  a  happy  sensibility  for  pure  joys  of  every 
kind,  because  of  the  cheerful  temperament.  But  what  an  endlessly 
difficult  task!     After  all,  one  must  be  able  to  take  hold  of  him  some- 
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where  in  order  to  lead  him.  One  must  have  wind  in  ord'er  to  sail : 
One  needs  a  mainspring,  a  motor,  in  order  to  produce  activity.  Since 
no  such  motors  are  active  in  him,  and  since  the  gifts  of  fortune  pre- 
vent his  feeling  the  spur  of  outer  circumstances,  that  so  often  power- 
fully urge  forward  the  children  of  needy  parents  —  what  is  left  but  his 
bare  understanding  —  and  the  hope  that  this  weak  and  motiveless 
spark  shall  one  day  kindle  self-active  thought  and  the  endeavor  to 
live  in  accord  with  his  insight?  This  hope  is  already  strengthened  in 
me  by  the  visible  growth  of  his  attention  since  I  have  been  working 
with  him.  The  deadly  ^««w/ that  characterized  him  has  disappeared." 
Again,  **  Louis's  long,  dry  sermon  was  to  me  an  unpleasant  proof  of 
his  meager  sympathy  and  of  his  propensity  to  notice  the  errors  of 
others  more  than  anything  else  that  concerns  them,  and  to  assail 
these  without  mercy.     Traits  of  this  kind  he  evinces  daily." 

I  have  given  this  illustration  at  some  length  (though  it  is  but  a 
fragment  of  the  original)  to  illustrate  somewhat  of  the  power  which  I 
believe  familiai^ity  with  the  data  and  methods  of  child  study  should  be 
able  to  cultivate  in  the  practical  teacher.  Such  study  of  individuals, 
extending  even  to  an  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  and  influences  of 
the  home  environment,  including  somewhat  of  the  early  biography  of 
the  child,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  great  service  to  the  teacher,  both 
in  training  her  powers  of  child-interpretation,  and  assisting  her  in  the 
solution  of  educational  tasks.  Every  such  individual  study  gives  the 
teacher  control  over  a  type.  Her  skill  as  an  artist-teacher  has 
become  so  much  the  more  intuitional,  so  much  the  more  a  second 
nature  to  her. 

Again,  the  individual  method  is  called  for  in  many  cases  of  special 
treatment  or  discipline.  I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  case  of  a  boy 
who  puzzled  his  instructors  for  some  time;  yet  he  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  a  more  or  less  common  type.  As  a  pupil  of  nine  years  he  displayed 
keen  powers  of  observation,  broad  -grasp  and  clear  understanding, 
lively  interest  and  unusual  language  ability;  intellectually  he  was 
superior  to  any  in  his  class.  In  conduct  he  was  very  much  a  gentle- 
man and  apparently  exemplary;  yet  periodically  he  was  addicted  to 
larceny,  petit  and  grand;  upon  discovery  he  gave  every  evidence  of 
sincere  repentance,  and  especially  of  capacity  to  realize  the  gravity  of 
his  position,  while  at  the  same  time  making  a  clean  breast  of  the  affair 
only  by  a  descending  series  of  wholly  unnecessary  and  useless  lies. 
He  was  addicted  also  to  the  occasional  narration  of  marvelous 
figments  of  his  own  brain.  But  the  genuineness  of  his  work  as  a  pupil 
was  quite  in  contradiction  with  his  occasional  return  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  degenerate  habits.  Here  was  a  case  which  ordi- 
narily might  have  been  briefly  disposed  of  by  stamping  the  boy  as  a 
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thief  and  a  liar,  and  proceeding  to  some  extreme  form  of  punishment 
accordingly;  but  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which 
these  acts  appeared,  into  the  social  position  and  attitude  of  the  boy 
among  his  comrades,  into  his  acts  and  expressions  at  other  times, 
which  were  in  any  way  relevant  to  the  individual  case,  revealed  some- 
thing substantial  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  him.  When  motives 
have  thus  been  once  determined  by  the  study  of  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  there  will  usually  be  revealed  some  basis  for  pedagogical 
activity  that  is  truly  educational  and  reformatory,  and  not  merely 
retributive  or  punitive. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  indicate  that  the  method  of  the 
individual  is  peculiarly  the  method  of  child  study  for  the  teacher. 
The  field  and  possibilities  for  its  application  are  practically  unlimited. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  better  practice,  however,  with  so  broad  a  field 
before  the  teacher,  offering  child  study  work  bearing  directly  and 
fruitfully  on  her  special  function,  to  eliminate  those  lines  of  study  that 
are  designed  merely  to  verify  some  well-worn  truth,  to  satisfy  mere 
statistical  curiosity,  or  to  undertake  a  problem  on  a  narrow  scale 
which  only  breadth  of  research  can  adequately  deal  with.  A  great 
deal  of  this  kind  of  work  is  being  done  with  the  result  that  benefit  is 
meager,  and  faith  in  the  movement  of  child  study  not  enhanced. 
Least  of  all  do  I  believe  its  best  interests,  educationally,  furthered 
by  a  scrappy  and  indefinite  connection  with  the  individual  school  or 
system  of  schools.  Let  it  be  genuine,  careful,  but  let  it  contribute  to 
the  specific  educational  needs  of  the  school. 

Gradually  we  are  working  toward  a  position  in  our  science  of  the 
child  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  formulate  some  notion  of  what  the 
educator  desires  very  much  to  know  about,  so-called  age-types.  When 
we  are  once  able  to  characterize  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  succes- 
sive age-types  of  childhood  and  youth,  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  the 
successive  and  co-ordinate  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
and  of  the  various  school  activities  in  the  curriculum,  that  is  as  yet 
but  dimly  realized.  The  work  has  already  been  attempted  by  Direk- 
tor  Hartmann,  of  Annaberg,  Germany.  His  work  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  but  it  also  contains  much  that  is  suggestive.  Many  of  our 
ablest  teachers  of  long  standing  carry  with  them  as  a  part  of  their 
professional  equipment  certain  more  or  less  well  defined  notions  of 
these  age-types.  An  article  in  the  last  Year-Book  of  the  Herbart 
Society  on  "Literature  in  the  High  School,*'  by  Dr.  J.  Rose  Colby,  of 
Illinois,  contains  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  age-type  of  the  student 
upon  entering  the  high  school.  The  analysis,  which  is  evidently 
based  upon  a  wide  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  just  such  stu- 
dents, illustrates  very  aptly  the  value  which  a  thorough  characteriza- 
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tion  of  these  types  has  for  the  work  of  education,  for  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  determine  the  succession  of  subject-matter  chiefly 
by  the  growth  and  predominance  of  interests  and  intellectual  tenden- 
cies in  the  adolescent  student.  Such  analyses,  wherever  they  can  be 
secured,  should  be  brought  together  and  their  data  compared  and 
harmonized. 

But  already  the  more  scientific  work  of  child  study  has  brought  to 
light  a  great  deal  of  material  that  will  serve  in  part  to  advance  us 
toward  a  practical  recognition  of  the  different  age-types.  Already  we 
know  something  of  the  succession  in  the  muscular  development  of  the 
child,  something  of  the  periodicity  of  the  child's  physical  growth  and 
the  limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  him,  something  of  the  succes- 
sive emphasis  of  mental  powers  at  different  ages,  something  of  the  true 
function  of  the  peculiar  activities  of  childhood,  as  play,  graphic  repre- 
sentation, etc.,  something  of  language  development  and  its  relation  to 
mental  development;  but  when  are  these  truths  going  to  be  allowed 
to  have  their  legitimate  effect  upon  the  work  of  education  —  how  long 
must  it  be  before  they  are  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  factors  to 
be  considered  in  framing  any  curriculum  of  school  studies  and  school 
activities?  That  they  are  still  very  largely  ignored  is  a  fact  too  patent 
to  need  demonstration. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  sum  up  my  position  as  follows:  In  its  present 
stage  of  development  the  science  of  child  study  has  much  to  offer  that 
will  assist  the  teacher  in  her  art  and  that  must  be  recognized  in  a 
rational  treatment  of  the  child.  Hence,  the  scientific  results  of  the 
subject  that  may  be  regarded  as  established  not  only  furnish  a  valu- 
able propaedeutics  for  the  teacher  in  her  work  of  adaptation  to  the 
individual,  but  a  guide  in  the  formulation  of  the  curriculum.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  each  act  of  education,  itself,  implies  an  act  of  child  study 
on  the  part  of  the  educator,  for  he  is  ever  dealing  with  the  individual 
child  or  school,  adapting  to  individual  limitations,  needs,  and  capaci- 
ties. Thus  we  see  that  the  work  of  education  is  to  be  reinforced  and 
rationalized  at  every  point  by  the  work  of  child  study.  Child  study 
is  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher's  art.  If  this  be  granted, 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  practical  educator  to  bring  aboat 
some  organic  and  intrinsic  relation  between  child  study  and  the  con- 
structive educational  work  of  his  particular  field. 
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[abstract  by  the  author.] 

I. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  members  of  the  child  study  classes 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  in  the  Kindergarten  Training  Class  of 
Buffalo,  together  with  the  writer,  have  been  gathering  data  upon 
children's  interests,  among  other  things,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  present  briefly  a  few  results  already  reached  that  may 
have  some  pedagogical  significance.  The  primary  motive  in  making 
these  studies  was  to  furnish  our  students  occasion  to  come  into  close 
communion  with  child  life;  but  it  was  also  thought  that  by  carefully 
searching  in  various  directions  for  the  things  that  attract  children,  it 
might  be  possible  to  see  more  clearly  than  we  now  do  some  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  interest.  Studies  were  thus  made  upon 
interest  in  pictures,  in  games,  in  nature,  and  myth  literature,  in  the 
aesthetic  and  utilitarian,  in  the  causal  idea,  and  in  future  occupations. 
Three  methods  were  followed  in  gathering  most  of  the  data.  In  the 
first  place,  160  children  were  examined  individually  in  the  first  four 
lines  of  interest  named  above  by  the  members  of  the  kindergarten 
class  and  the  writer.  Secondly,  about  3,000  essays  were  secured  from 
children  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo  and  outside,  indicating  special 
interests  and  stating  reasons  therefor.  And  lastly,  the  writer  visited 
a  number  of  schools  in  this  city,  gaining  an  expression  of  interest  in 
pictures  and  games  by  pupils  in  the  various  classes,  from  the  first 
grade  up,  the  children  being  grouped  about  the  experimenter  at  each 
test,  and  voting  together  upon  those  pictures  and  games  they  liked 
best.  The  purpose  of  this  last  work  was  to  observe  whether  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  quite  a  number  of  children  at  a  time  would 
bear  out  the  results  reached  by  individual  study;  and  in  recording 
results,  not  only  were  the  votes  enumerated  as  accurately  as  possible, 
but  the  expression  of  the  children's  faces  was  also  noted,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  manifested  for  particular  games  by  expressive 
movements  of  the  body,  vocal  utterances,  etc.  It  must  be  said  with 
emphasis  that  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  results  are  not  offered 
as  well-established  conclusions,  for  the  reason  that  the  data  is  not 
extensive  or  varied  enough ;  it  is  only  hoped  for  them  that  they  may 
call  attention  to  certain  practical  pedagogical  questions  that  are 
worthy  of  careful  investigation  by  those  who  have  opportunity. 
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II. 

Our  returns  in  all  studies  were  examined  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
cover what  they  indicated  as  to  the  interest  of  children  in  things 
aesthetic.  In  the  study  upon  pictures,  one  having  marked  aesthetic 
characteristics  was  shown  to  the  children  together  with  one  where  the 
aesthetic  elements  were  not  so  prominent,  and  they  were  asked  to 
choose  which  they  preferred,  giving  reasons  therefor;  and  this  was 
repeated  a  number  of  times  in  the  oral  tests  with  different  pictures. 
In  choosing  between  black  and  white  and  colored  pictures,  children  of 
all  ages,  from  four  to  fifteen,  seemed  never  to  hesitate  to  choose  the 
latter,  if  the  subject  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  both.  Many  say 
in  explanation  of  their  choice,  simply  that  they  like  them  because  they 
are  colored;  others  say  they  are  prettier,  and  a  great  many  that  the 
look  nicer.  Some  say  that  colored  pictures  look  more  natural,  more 
lifelike, and  so  on.  All  reasons  seem  to  indicate  that  plain  black  and 
white  pictures  create  but  little  warmth  of  feeling  comparatively. 
Whenever  black  and  white  is  chosen  rather  than  color,  it  is  practically 
always  because  some  special  characteristic,  some  particular  object  in 
the  picture  has  peculiar  interest  for  the  individual.  It  seems  possible 
to  say,  and  this  is  by  no  means  new,  that  color  in  a  picture  univer- 
sally claims  a  child's  attention  over  black  and  white.  The  question 
may  be  asked  in  this  connection,  why  illustrative  pictures  in  chil- 
dren's books  should  not  be  colored  to  represent  life  so  far  as  possible. 

Our  returns  show  that  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  are 
greatly  interested  in  another  form  of  the  aesthetic,  that  which  is 
designated  in  the  child's  language  by  the  terms  **cunning,"  '*cute, " 
or  by  some  similar  term.  Pictures  of  animals,  as  cats  and  dogs  per- 
forming interesting  and  cunning  tricks,  were  shown  the  children,  and 
they  always  received,  not  only  the  votes,  but  also  a  demonstrative 
reception  on  the  part  of  the  children,  no  matter  what  sort  of  pictures 
were  competitors,  except  in  the  two  cases  of  a  mother  and  babe,  and 
Santa  Claus.  Children  seem  always  to  pick  out  a  baby,  a  kitten,  or  a 
puppy  in  a  picture,  and  usually  say  they  like  it  because  it  is  cunning; 
sometimes  lovely,  dear  or  sweet.  The  elements  of  brightness,  kindli- 
ness, affection  and  beauty  comprised  in  the  term  **cunning"  appear 
to  lay  claim  at  once  to  the  child's  whole  personality;  and  this  seems 
to  be  a  most  unselfish  interest,  indicating  the  child's  love  of  and  need 
for  what  is  joyous,  happy,  and  withal  good  and  beautiful.  If  the  self 
is  involved  here  at  all,  it  can  only  be  that  these  cunning  objects 
revive  memories  of  similar  objects  with  which  the  child  has  engaged 
in  play,  or  suggest  to  him  occasions  f-or  immediate  or  future  play;  and 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  those  feelings  which  have  become  centered 
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around  an  object  are  readily  revived  in  the  child's  heart  by  that  thing 
in  representation. 

But  while  children  thus  appear  to  love  color  and  things  cunning, 
the  aesthetic  in  the  highest  sense  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  them.  A 
number  of  beautiful  portraits,  scenes,  and  landscapes,  reproduced 
from  the  best  paintings,  were  shown  in  connection  with  commonplace 
views  of  waterfalls,  of  a  child  and  dog  frolicking  together,  and  similar 
pictures,  and  the  masterpieces  received  scarcely  any  attention  at  all. 
The  falls  had  a  greater  interest  for  the  children  of  Buffalo  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  Niagara  Falls;  and  many  also  liked  to  see  water 
flowing.  The  little  girl  and  dog,  which  she  was  striving  to  make  talk, 
were  exceedingly  interesting  because  they  were  cunning.  A  fine  por- 
trait of  Mozart  was  chosen  by  a  large  number  of  children  over  a 
colored  view  of  Pike's  Peak  and  surrounding  region  because  they 
thought  him  to  be  George  Washington.  A  beautiful  picture  by  Wil- 
liam Kray,  representing  a  love  scene  and  entitled  **In  the  Moonlight" 
was  chosen  by  many  children  above  the  third  grade ;  but  in  giving 
their  feasons  they  said  they  liked  the  boat,  or  they  liked  to  be  upon 
the  water  themselves,  or  they  liked  to  see  the  moonlight  upon  the 
water,  but  never  that  they  thought  the  actors  or  the  scene  itself  was 
beautiful.  A  photograph  of  mother  and  child  compared  with  the 
Madonna  will  gain  the  favor  of  all  children  except  those  who  have  in 
their  homes  been  taught  that  the  Madonna  is  the  mother  of  Christ; 
and  such  children,  we  found,  always  spoke  of  her  in  the  most  tender 
and  reverential  manner.  It  was  the  same  way  with  St.  Anthony  and 
the  Christ  Child;  the  few  who  chose  this  picture  said  that  St. 
Anthony  looked  like  the  Savior.  Most  children  said  that  in  the  pic- 
ture of  mother  and  child  the  little  babe  was  so  cunning,  so  pretty;  a 
few  that  the  mother  seemed  so  affectionate;  and  a  half  dozen  gave  as 
their  reason  that  it  was  a  photograph. 

So  it  seems  probable  that  what  the  adult  gains  in  thought  and 
feeling  when  he  sees  in  a  picture  a  beautiful  face  or  form  or  landscape, 
or  combination  of  these,  is  most  often  missed  by  children.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  is  that  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  highest 
sense  depends  upon  a  wealth  of  experience  which  the  child  cannot 
possibly  possess.  The  adult  doubtless  discerns  in  the  truly  beautiful 
more  than  perfection  of  form  and  ideal  harmony  of  color;  he  sees 
back  of  these  to  the  spiritual  qualities  of  which  they  are  the  visible 
expression;  arid  thus  his  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex. It  awakens  many  memories,  which  have  become'  deeply  associ- 
ated with  rich  emotions,  and  all  of  this  is  probably  beyond  the  young 
child. 

The  question  is  suggested,  in  passing,  whether  there  may  not  now 
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be  a  tendency  to  expect  too  much  from  the  influence  of  the  best  art 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  very  young.  A  painting  or  a  bit  of  sculpture 
that  is  inspiring  and  elevating  to  the  adult  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  child.  What  one  gets  out  of  a  piece  of 
art  seems  to  depend  almost  wholly  upon  what  he  brings  to  it;  and  so 
far  as  we  wish  to  keep  the  aesthetic  in  representation  before  children, 
it  should  be  in  the  form  of  brightness  and  cheer  in  color,  and  that 
which  is  described  by  the  term  **cunning.  *'  The  portrayal  of  beauti- 
ful objects  which  the  child  can  appreciate,  as  flowers,  for  example, 
will  also  awaken  refining  and  elevating  responses  in  him;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  these,  in  a  way  simple  things,  will  have  a  greater 
effect  upon  young  children  than  reproductions  of  the  greatest  master- 
pieces, judged  from  the  adult  standpoint.  In  our  studies,  to  illus- 
trate, we  found  that  the  Angelus  aroused  less  interest  than  some 
brightly  colored  roses. 

Children's  interest  in  the  aesthetic  was  tested  in  another  way  by 
asking  them  individually  what  they  thought  about  many  of  the  com- 
mon objects  within  their  environment,  such  as  articles  of  household 
furniture,  and  of  dress,  animals,  heavenly  bodies,  as  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  so  on,  and  writing  down  the  answers  which  they  gave.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  returns  show  any  aesthetic  thought;  but  this  may 
be  accounted  for  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  form  of  the  questions  — 
**What  is  a  dog?**  **What  is  a  cat?**  etc.  A  more  pointed  test  was 
made,  however,  by  asking  these  same  children  which  they  would 
rather  have,  some  object  of  aesthetic  interest,  as  a  white  rose,  or  one 
mainly  of  utilitarian  interest,  as  a  handkerchief  or  overcoat,  and  they 
were  also  asked  what  toys  they  liked  best  and  why.  These  questions 
made  a  direct  issue  between  the  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  interests;  and 
in  80  per  cent  of  the  answers  the  aesthetic  prevailed ;  almost  always 
a  picture  was  chosen  before  an  overcoat;  a  rose  before  a  handker- 
chief. The  interest  in  the  rose  quite  generally  had  reference  to  the 
olfactory  sense.  A  few  times  it  was  chosen  because  **it  is  better," 
**looks  nicer,'*  or  **because  it  is  nice  to  pin  on  you,*'  and  a  picture  **is 
prettier,"  ** looks  nicer,'*  and  so  on.  One  liked  her  dishes  best  of  all 
her  toys,  because  they  were  so  little;  several  liked  handkerchiefs 
because  they  could  keep  their  noses  clean;  or  because  they  were  nice 
and  white,  and  a  number  wanted  overcoats  because  they  could  wear 
them  on  Sundays.  The  aesthetic  interest  in  an  overcoat,  to  have  it  to 
wear  on  Sundays,  prevailed  over  the  very  enticing  utilitarian  one,  to 
keep  warm.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  a  pure  aesthetic  interest, 
for  pride  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  choice. 
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III. 

The  returns  in  all  studies  were  examined  in  the  second  place  to 
ascertain  children's  interest  in  activity,  as  shown  in  their  games,  as 
represented  in  pictures,  and  as  seen  in  objects  in  nature.  In  the 
study  upon  games,  twenty,  commonly  played  among  children  in  this 
vicinity,  including  quiet,  thoughtful,  active,  and  love  games,  as  we 
decided  to  classify  them,  were  written  upon  the  board  at  a  time  and 
the  children  were  asked  to  choose  the  three  they  liked  best,  giving 
reasons  therefor.  Forty  games  in  all  were  thus  written ;  and  the  third 
day  the  children  were  asked  to  write  all  those  they  knew,  choosing 
the  three  they  liked  best,  with  their  reasons  for  their  choice.  One 
hundred  and  six  different  games  were  mentioned  as  favorites,  and 
those  most  frequently  chosen  were:  Blind-man's-buff,  baseball,  I-spy, 
hide-and-seek,  duck-on-a-rock,  pom-pom-pull -away,  of  the  active 
sort;  and  of  the  thoughful  games,  checkers,  authors,  and  dominoes, 
were  the  only  ones  that  received  very  many  votes.  Checkers  received 
more  than  both  the  others,  and  more  than  any  other  single  game. 
Of  the  quiet  games,  old  maid  and  tick-tack-toe  received  the  most 
votes;  while  of  love  games,  post  office,  clap-in-clap-out,  and  drop-the- 
handkerchief  were  most  numerously  chosen.  The  reasons  given  for 
liking  nearly  all  these  games  seem  to  point  unmistakably  to  their 
affording  occasion  for  activity  as  the  source  of  interest.  Even  in 
checkers,  many  say  they  like  them  because  they  are  exciting.  Domi- 
noes for  some  are  very  exciting.  But  the  great  majority  of  reasons 
read  like  this:  '*It  is  great  fun,"  **I  like  to  run  about  and  hide,"  **It 
is  good  exercise,"  ** There  is  lots  of  running  and  jumping,"  and 
so  on. 

While  boys  and  girls  both  like  active  games,  they  do  not  like  the 
same  ones,  the  boys  uniformly  choosing  those  which  are  intensely 
active,  and  involve  more  or  less  pulling  each  other  around,  hard  run- 
ning, and  tussling.  The  girls  choose  games  which,  although  active, 
only  require  light  running  or  dodging  and  hiding,  and  they  do  not 
frequently  choose  those  that  will  bring  them  into  physical  combat 
with  each  other.  The  following  are  girls*  games:  Authors,  fruit- 
basket,  as-we-go-around-the-mulberry-bush,  spin-the-plate,  clap-in- 
clap-out,  tick-tack-toe,  bean-bags,  forfeits,  hide-and-seek,  and  blind- 
man's-buff,  while  the  boys  like  these:  Baseball,  pom-pom-pull- 
away,  snap-the-whip,  I-spy,  tag,  duck-on-a-rock,  leap-frog,  football, 
and  hounds-and-deer.  The  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls 
appears  more  marked  as  they  grow  older,  and  from  twelve  years  up 
we  find  the  boys  choosing  baseball,  snap-the-whip,  duck-on-a-rock. 
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and  football  largely,  while  the  girls  choose    tag,  hide-and-seek,  cro- 
quet, and  games  of  this  character. 

It  is  quite  suggestive,  too,  that  older  boys  like  certain  games  for 
the  opportunity  thus  given  to  hurt  some  one  or  get  injured  themselves. 
Quite  a  number  of  boys  from  eight  to  thirteen  give  as  reasons  for  lik- 
ing snap-the-whip  that  it  is  great  fun  to  see  the  one  on  the  end  thrown 
off  and  get  hurt.  It  is  the  same  with  other  games  as  baseball,  shinny, 
and  pom-pom-pull-away.  The  following  written  by  an  American 
boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  is  a  specimen  paper,  although  it  could 
hardly  be  called  typical.  In  choosing  the  three  games  he  liked  best, 
he  says:  ** Baseball,  because  the  girls  cannot  play,  and  there  is  lots  of 
sport.  If  you  get  a  crack  on  the  eye  it  will  hurt.  Shinny,  because 
you  can  play  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  there  is  lots  of  fun.  If  you 
get  a  crack  on  the  shins  from  a  club  or  the  bund,  you  will  not  feel  like 
playing  any  more.  Pom-pom-pull-away,  because  you  can  punch 
and  hit  the  fellow  that  goes  to  catch  you.'*  Another  American  boy 
of  fourteen  likes  the  following  games  best,  with  reasons:  **Baseball, 
because  there  is  lots  of  sport  in  it.  Duck-on-a-rock,  because  there 
are  lots  of  chances  of  getting  your  leg  broke  and  have  to  stay  home 
from  school  a  week  or  two.  Snap-the-whip,  because  it  is  fun  to  see 
some  of  the  boys  get  thrown  off  the  line  and  go  rolling  around  the 
street  for  a  while."  In  1,080  reasons  given  by  girls  for  liking  games 
we  found  only  three  in  which  this  interest  in  hurting  some  one,  or 
being  hurt,  appeared.  The  interest  of  boys  in  the  rougher  games 
involving  some  danger,  and  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for  personal 
combat,  would  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  characteristics  that 
begin  to  appear  at  the  approach  of  the  adolescent  period. 

A  very  small  per  cent,  of  those  who  chose  the  quiet  games  seemed 
to  like  them  simply  because  they  required  no  activity.  Some  say  of 
authors  that  they  can  be  played  any  time  of  the  year;  that  they  like 
to  play  with  cards;  that  they  are  instructive,  and  so  on,  indicating 
interest  in  some  other  characteristic  than  quietness. 

Children  seem  also  to  be  attracted  by  activity  in  representation. 
In  the  study  upon  pictures  the  children  were  shown  several  groups 
portraying  active  and  quiet  scenes,  and  asked  to  express  their  prefer- 
ences. The  reasons  given  show  that  children  like  activity  in  repre- 
sentation because  it  suggests  to  them  similar  activities,  in  which  they 
might  indulge  or  have  indulged  themselves.  In  securing  the  expres- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  children  at  a  time,  it  is  easy  to  determine, 
the  moment  they  see  two  pictures,  what  it  is  that  arouses  their  enthu- 
siasm. It  would  seem  in  explanation  that  represented  activity  revives 
the  feeling  which  children  have  for  the  original,  and  so  the  represen- 
tation becomes  endowed  with  interest. 
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IV. 

The  returns  show  another  line  of  interest  that  seems  quite  marked 
in  both  boys  and  girls.  Many  children  above  nine  give  as  reasons  for 
choosing  certain  active  games*  like  tag,  or  pom-pom-pull-away,  that 
they  are  **very  good  exercise,"  or  that  **they  cultivate  the  muscles." 
Other  games  like  checkers  **exercise  the  brain,"  **teach  one  to  move 
like  a  general,"  or  **it  is  a  sensible  game."  The  geography  game  'Ms 
a  sensible,  instructive  game."  In  the  studies  upon  nature  and  myth 
literature,  all  children  except  those  in  the  third  grade  in  school  have 
greater  interest  in  a  lesson  upon  a  natural  subject,  as  a  robin,  a  calla 
lily,  or  a  grasshopper,  than  in  a  myth  relating  to  that  object;  and  the 
reasons  most  largely  given  are  that  they  learn  more  from  a  natural 
object  than  from  a  myth.  Many  say  they  can  remember  what  they 
learn  better,  or  they  will  be  able  to  teach  it  to  others.  Some  of  those 
who  choose  the  myth  over  the  natural  object  do  so  because  it  gives 
them  something  which  they  cannot  get  from  the  object,  either  some 
objective  attribute,  or  the  moral  teaches  them  better  manners  or 
other  useful  things.  A  few  like  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
nature  rather  than  approach  it  through  the  myth,  because  nature  is 
true,  and  the  myth  may  not  be.  It  would  seem  that  many  children 
are  interested  in  things  that  promise  self-improvement,  either  physi- 
cal or  mental,  although  a  few,  perhaps  many,  children  have  given 
these  answers  because  of  environing  school  conditions. 


V. 

The  returns  in  the  separate  studies  indicate  some  further  lines  of  in- 
terest that  may  be  but  touched  upon  here.  In  the  study  of  pictures, 
a  brightly  colored  one  of  Santa  Claus  and  his  deer  was  shown  with  an 
equally  brightly  colored  one  of  some  boys  and  girls  playing  together, 
and  the  latter  received  almost  no  attention  at  all,  the  children  voting 
instantly  and  unanimously  by  face  and  voice,  as  well  as  uplifted  hand, 
for  Santa  Claus,  thus  showing  what  a  hold  he  has  upon  the  hearts  of 
children  of  all  ages. 

Children  often  miss  the  true  import  of  a  picture,  seeing  therein 
only  some  simple  object  with  which  they  are  specially  familiar,  and 
which  revives  memories  of  previous  associations.  It  seems  possible 
to  say  that  objects  and  events  which  have  in  themselves  greatly  inter- 
ested the  child  at  some  time  will  have  something  of  that  same  interest 
for  him  when  portrayed  in  pictures. 

On  the  whole,  young  children  seem  comparatively  little  interested 
in   grand    portraits  of  men    and   women  which    the   adult   admires. 
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because  they  give  expression  to  exceptional  qualities  of  intellect  and 
character,  appreciation  of  which  is  quite  beyond  the  tender  age  of 
childhood.  However,  the  natural  and  lifelike  in  portraits  seem 
attractive,  as  shown  in  comparing  the  photograph  of  mother  and  child 
with  St.  Anthony  and  the  Christ  Child,,  and  also  with  the  Madonna. 
One  might  be  justified  in  saying  that  an  everyday,  concrete  individual 
is  more  attractive  to  children  than  the  ideal  of  poet  or  painter. 

In  the  study  upon  games  several  gave  as  reasons  for  choosing  cer- 
tain ones  that  they  liked  to  play  for  money;  some  liked  to  play  with 
cards,  while  others  have  their  interests  determined  by  the  opportuni- 
ties for  rivalry.  The  boys  always  say  they  like  the  love  games 
because  they  like  to  kiss  the  girls;  but  only  three  girls  used  the  word 
kiss  at  all.  They  gave  all  sorts  of  ingenious  reasons  without  ever  com- 
ing to  the  point.  The  following  are  examples:  **I  like  Ruth  and 
Jacob  because  there  is  not  very  much  danger  of  any  one  getting  huft, 
and  it  is  nice  to  play  at  parties  and  picnics,"  **I  like  post-office 
because  the  girls  like  to  kiss  the  girls,"  **I  like  clap-in-clap-out 
because  it  is  a  reasonable  game  to  play,"  **I  like  forfeits  because  it  is 
so  much  fun  redeeming  the  forfeits."  Only  two  girls  like  love  games 
because  the  boys  have  to  kiss  the  girls. 

VI. 

In  summary,  then,  it  may  be  said,  (i)  that  children  seem  much  in- 
terested in  the  aesthetic  as  it  is  expressed  in  color,  as  described  by  the 
terms  **cunning,"  **nice,"  **sweet"  and  **lovely";  and  alsoasit  is  an 
attribute  of  their  playthings  and  the  natural  ojects  surrounding  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  attracted  by  the  aesthetic  in  the  highest  sense, 
as  embodied  in  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  art,  probably  because  they 
have  not  had  the  necessary  spiritual  experiences  to  interpret  such  art. 
(2)  Children  are  interested  in  activity,  both  in  their  games  and  as 
represented  in  pictures.  Boys  like  rough  games  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  combat,  for  injuring  others,  and  for.  getting  hurt 
themselves.  Girls  like  active  games,  but  not  the  rough  sort.  (3) 
Many  children  above  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  are  interested  in  that 
which  tends  toward  self-improvement,  either  physical  or  mental,  and 
they  also  welcome  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  has  the  aspect  of 
truth  rather  than  of  fiction.  (4)  Santa  Claus  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  all  children.  (5)  Children  ofttimes  miss  the  true  import  of 
a  picture,  seeing  therein  only  some  simple  object  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  and  which  revives  memories  of  previous  associations.  (6) 
Children  are  comparatively  little  interested  in  grand  portraits  of  men 
and  women  which  the  adult  admires.  (7)  The  natural  and  lifelike  in 
portraits  are  always  preferred  over  the  ideal  of  poet  or  painter.     (8) 
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The  instinct  for  gambling  and  rivalry  appears  very  early  in  some 
children ;  lastly,  (9)  Girls  are  diffident  about  expressing  their  pleasure 
at  receiving  attentions  from  the  opposite  sex,  while  boys  profess  their 
fondness  for  girls  in  plain  terms. 


RELATION  OF   CHILD  STUDY   TO    THE  WORK   OF  A 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT 


BY    C.    B.   GILBERT,    ST.    PAUL,  MINN. 
[abstract  by  thb  sbcrbtary.] 

The  dogma  of  original  sin  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  domin- 
ated education  for  a  long  time.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  child  is 
put  into  the  world  evil  and  must  be  reconstructed  in  order  to  be  saved. 
This  belief  rendered  child  study  unnecessary.  The  widespread  inter- 
est in  this  subject  is  a  witness  to  the  great  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  this  matter. 

Child  study  has  two  branches.  First,  the  work  of  the  scientist. 
By  recent  advances  we  are  led  to  hope  that  in  time  we  shall  get  some 
new  principles  to  aid  us  in  directing  the  evolution  of  the  child.  The 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  out  of  the  child's  way  and  to  take 
other  obstacles  out  of  his  way;  so  that  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
and  the  lines  of  education  shall  coincide.  Now  the  scientists  are  going 
to  tell  us  how  to  do  that.  They  are  working  out  a  body  of  principles 
which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  old  false  theology.  The  other 
branch  is  the  work  of  applying  these  principles,  so  that  the  teacher 
shall  study  the  children  for  the  immediate  good  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  has  to  do  with  the  child  every  day,  and,  if  no  more  comes 
from  child-study,  the  immediate  benefits  along  this  line  will  more 
than  pay  for  all  the  trouble. 

Between  these  two  branches  stands  the  school  superintendent. 
He  touches  both.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  aid  the 
scientist  in  collecting  facts.  Here  I  must  protest  against  putting  into 
the  hands  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  series  of  questions  delving 
into  the  soul  of  the  child.  He  who  seeks  to  enter  the  inner  life  of 
the  child  needs  the  greatest  care.  There  is  danger  of  making  the 
children  self-conscious. 

There  is  also  danger  of  false  answers.  Not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred is  a  good  witness.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  ever  been  to 
an  oculist.  You  know  then  how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes  in  so 
simple  a  thing  as  reading  the  letters  on  a  test  card.  I  find  that  teach- 
ers are  liable  to  weave  their  own  psychic  life  into  the  answers  of  the 
56 
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children.  Now,  I  am  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  this  work,  but  the 
superintendent  ought  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  matter,  decide  upon 
the  methods  to  be  employed,  and  select  the  teachers  who  are  capable 
of  carrying  out  such  investigations.  In  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants 
he  will  find  perhaps  five. 

Now.  the  other  work  of  the  superintendent  is  to  take  the  work  of 
the  scientist  and  bring  it  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  teacher.  Dr. 
Hall  says  that  we  won't  believe  him  when  he  says  that  child-study 
will  work  such  great  changes  in  the  schoolroom.  Some  of  us  do.  We 
have  been  working  along  this  line  for  two  years.  In  this  work  the 
teacher  must  study  the  individual  child,  not  the  generalized  child. 
She  must  leave  that  to  the  scientist.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
begin  is  to  give  each  teacher  some  one  thing  to  study.  For  example, 
the  eyes,  or  the  home  environment  of  every  child  in  the  room.  Any 
teacher  can  do  this  work.  The  results  will  of  themselves  be  valuable, 
but  the  most  valuable  thing  about  it  will  be  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  when  she  has  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
children.  She  is  no  longer  dealing  with  a  room  full  of  strangers.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  result  from  all  this  child-study  work  is  the 
breaking  up  of  mass  teaching  and  leading  the  teacher  to  focus  her 
attention  upon  the  individual  child. 


WHAT  CHILDREN  WANT    TO  DO   WHEN   THEY  ARE 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.    THURBER,   CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 

[abstract  by  the   AITHOR.] 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Department  of  Child  Study  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  recognized  from  the  first  that  it  was  important  to  sug- 
gest some  work  which  would  be  interesting  and  could  be  easily  carried 
out,  in  order  that  the  sympathy  of  many  teachers  might  be  secured. 
To  this  end  a  syllabus  was  prepared  of  a  Study  on  Children's  Hopes, 
in  which  full  directions  were  given  to  the  teachers,  and  the  children 
were  asked  simply  to  write  essays  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  on  the  subjects,  **What  I  Want  to  do  Next  Year,  and  Why," 
and  **What  I  want  to  do  When  I  am  a  Man  or  Woman,  and  Why." 
Thousands  of  replies  were  received,  examined  and  collated.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  few  of  the  papers  were  extravagant  or  impossi- 
ble in  their  statements.  Especially  notable  was  the  contentment  with 
their  lot  shown  by  most,  the  pleasure  with  which  poor  children  look 
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forward  to  the  severe  labors  of  the  future,  and  the  willingness  to 
share  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  increase  of  seriousness  and  depth  in  the  reason  as  assigned  in 
answer  to  the  question  **Why?**  As  regards  their  attitude  toward 
life,  the  characteristic  idea  of  the  more  thoughtful  in  the  last  three 
years  studied  seems  to  be  that  of  giving  up  the  old  elastic  joyousness 
and  admitting  the  fact,  as  one  states,  that  ** there  is  generally  some- 
thing unpleasant  in  almost  everything. "  A  boy  of  thirteen  says  of  his 
chosen  profession,  **This  business,  as  all  others,  has  its  faults,  but  I 
will  have  to  be  patient  and  persevere."  The  ethical  basis  for  desiring 
moral  qualities  is  expressed  by  a  little  girl  fairly  well,  ** Everybody 
that  does  good  always  gets  a  reward."  All  are  confident  that  some 
personal,  material,  or  social  benefit  accrues  from  virtue  and  is  the 
reward  of  goodness.  A  most  interesting  phase  of  the  papers  is  found 
in  the  ideas  of  children  about  different  kinds  of  people. 

Two  boys  wish  to  be  priests;  for,  as  one  says,  "I  can  save  my  soul.**  The 
impression  among  several  seems  to  be  that,  'a  minister  leads  a  pretty  easy  life, 
sitting  round  doing  nothing  all  day."  The  lawyer  must  be  "well  educated**  and 
"smart,"  which  seems  to  imply  ability  to  cope  with  the  world;  he  makes  "lots 
of  money,"  and  with  a  few  his  profession  is  "noble.**  Some  strange  ideas  are 
found,  as  "lawyers  make  the  laws,"  it  is  their  duty  to  "enforce  the  laws,**  the 
study  of  law  "learns  one  not  to  disobey  the  laws  and  what  severe  punishment  is 
due  to  disobedience.'*  Bookkeeping  appeals  to  the  girls  as  "  nice  clean  work,** 
"with  good  pay,**' and  "easy,**  provided  one  is  "suficiant  in  matamatics,  spelling- 
and  algerbia."  With  some,  present  studies  are  simply  preparations  for  such 
work,  the  desire  being  to  "make  use  of  my  knowledge.**  Four  boys  wish  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States;  their  idea  of  the  office  seems  to  be  that  it  confers 
the  power  to  "stop  saloons  and  gambling  dens,**  that  it  enables  one  to  "earn 
plenty  of  money,"  that  "it  shows  people*s  confidence  in  you.** 

Of  all  subjects  of  study  the  one  which  seems  to  impress  children 
most  in  their  ambitions  in  life  is  geography.  This  is  seen  in  the 
desire  for  travel,  which  in  many  amounts  to  a  passion.  The  influence 
of  history  is  seen  scarcely  at  all. 

The  study  is,  of  course,  suggestive  only.  There  are  many  breaks, 
there  are  many  imperfections,  yet  it  is  at  least  stimulating  to  summar- 
ize briefly  what  has  been  found  true  of  the  different  ages. 

Characteristic  then  of  seven  is  the  reply  in  general  undefined  terms  or  by 
mention  of  those  special  processes  or  incidents  that  suggest  an  occupation ;  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  be  storekeepers,  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  be 
soldiers;  the  ignoring  of  the  question  "why?  '*  and  the  statement  given  as  reason 
for  choice  of  an  occupation  that  their  fathers  or  relatives  have  the  same  occupa- 
tion. At  eight  there  are  as  many  who  give  no  reason  for  their  choice  as  at  seven; 
the  trades  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity  at  this  age.  At  nine  culminates  the 
desire  of  the  girls  to  be  teachers;  among  the  boys  the  choice  of  their  father*s  or 
relatives'  occupations;  and  at  ten  the  co-ordinating  of  desires,  and  the  reasons, 
"because  I  like  it,"  "because  it's  nice.**     At  eleven  all  the  ideas  and  tendencies 
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are  increasing  toward  a  maximum  in  previous  years.  At  twelve  we  find  the 
altruistic  desires  for  the  welfare  of  parents;  the  reason  "to  earn  money;"  at 
thirteen  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  be  dressmakers*  also  to  be  clerks 
and  stenographers.  At  fourteen  among  the  boys  the  desire  for  a  business  career 
in  bank  or  office  culminates,  the  criticism  of  the  question  which  began  at  thir- 
teen, the  consciousness  of  life's  uncertainties  which  appeared  first  at  twelve,  the 
desire  for  character,  the  hope  of  doing  the  world  good. 

The  results  of  studies  have  been  expressed  in  the  following  charts : 
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VI. 


Desire  for  character. 

Altruistic  impulses  toward  parents. 

Altruistic  impulses  toward  the  world. 


THE  RESULT  OF  CHILD   STUDY  IN  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 


BY  MISS  ANNA  K.   EGGLESTON,   BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 

Professor  Thurber's  selection  of  a  theme  for  the  introductory  work 
of  child  study  in  this  state  has  proven  a  most  happy  one.  Nothing 
could  have  served  the  purpose  better,  if  as  well,  than  the  question, 
**What  I  Want  to  do  When  I  am  a  Man  or  a  Woman,  and  Why?" 

The  papers  written  by  the  children  as  well  as  the  comments  made 
by  the  teachers  have  shown  this.  To  some  it  was  highly  ridiculous  to 
think  of  presenting  so  scientific  a  topic  as  child  study  to  the  average 
teacher  of  country  schools,  while  others  said  teachers  of  children  ought 
to  be  students  of  children,  and  there  must  be  some  point  for  a  begin- 
ning, so  simple  that  it  will  awaken  intelligent  interest.  ^'Children's 
hopes'*  has  proven  to  be  that  simple  beginning.  The  first  general 
interest  in  child  study  among  country  and  town  teachers  was  awak- 
ened by  means  of  stories,  for,  as  Miss  Wiltse  has  said,  '*The  story  is 
the  common  ground  upon  which  the  educated  and  uneducated  can 
meet  in  perfect  sympathy."  These  stories  w#re  taken  mainly  from  a 
teacher's  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  and  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  management  of  children  by  those  who  saw  the  real  meaning  of  chil- 
dren's words  and  acts,  and  the  crime  that  is  committed  upon  child- 
nature  by  those  who  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface,  but  act  upon 
assumed  knowledge. 

One  story  had  for  its  purpose  a  warning  to  teachers  who  were 
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earnest  students  of  text-books,  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  who 
worked  hard  for  class  records,  but  were  unmindful  of  the  training  of 
individuals.  Examples  were  given  showing  the  desire  which  teachers 
sometimes  have  to  rid  themselves  of  the  perplexing  problems  in  the 
development  of  human  life;  their  effort  to  crowd  out  of  schools  or 
into  lower  grades  children  who  are  difficult  to  subordinate  to  school 
regulations;  and  the  unwillingness  which  teachers  often  manifest  to 
study  these  children  that  they  may  understand  their  special  needs. 
Child  study  may  yet  make  practical  that  idea  which  floats  about  in 
educational  spheres,  that  the  school  is  made  for  the  child  and  not  the 
child  for  the  school.     That  idea  sometime  may  light  somewhere. 

The  following  story  has  done  more  to  cause  teachers  to  think  of  the 
full  significance  of  reporting  children  to  superior  officers  for  correc- 
tion than  would  the  clearest  statement  of  the  theory  which  condemns 
the  practice: 

A  little  boy  was  talking  with  his  mother  about  the  goodness  and 
beauty  of  heaven,  when  his  mother  said,  **I  do  not  know  what  God 
would  do  with  a  little  boy  in  heaven  who  was  as  naughty  as  you  were 
a  little  while  ago?'*  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  child  replied, 
**Why,  He  'd  send  me  down  to  Smith."  Smith  stands  for  the  name 
of  the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  boy  attended. 

Stories  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  various  types  of  children 
and  mistakes  made  in  dealing  with  them  have  caused  teachers  to 
relate  experiences  from  their  own  schools.  **I  have  a  boy  in  my 
school  just  like  your  John,"  is  the  often  repeated  statement  at  the 
close  of  the  **John  story,"  and  many  times  teachers  have  returned  to 
the  seemingly  incorrigible  pupil  with  a  little  element  of  faith  in  a  new 
way  of  managing  him,  and  faith  is  the  first  stepping-stone  to  success. 
The  reports  given  by  teachers  of  these  special  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
year  have  been  most  encouraging. 

After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  child  study  movement,  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  literature  upon  the  subject,  the  plan  for  the  study 
of  **children*s  hopes"  was  submitted,  and  teachers  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  work  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  The  response 
indicates  a  deep  and  widespread  interest.  The  delightful  freedom 
with  which  pupils  and  teachers  have  v/ritten  is  due  largely  to  the 
simplicity  of  Professor  Churber's  plan.  It  is  suggestive,  but  not  for- 
mal; there  are  no  blanks  to  fill. 

The  results  which  have  come  from  this  direction,  **If  the  children 
have  paper  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  let  them  use  it,"  would  doubt- 
less bring  cold  chills  and  nervous  prostration  to  the  lovers  of  uniform 
size,  quality,  and  folding  of  class  papers  from  which  they  would  find 
difficulty   to   recover  sufficiently   to   see   the   merits  of  the  thoughts 
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inclosed.  But  if  we  keep  delving  into  childhood's  realm  we  may  yet 
be  induced  to  see  some  meaning  in  our  pet  saying,  **We  learn  to  do 
by  doing."  These  papers  from  district  schools  show  that  children 
have  selected  the  paper  they  wished  to  use,  folded  them  as  they 
chose,  put  little  characteristic  marks  upon  them,  in  fact,  have  really 
been  permitted  to  act,  as  well  as  write,  their  thoughts. 

Children  often  write  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been 
let  loose  with  a  question,  and,  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  complete 
statements  and  technical  forms,  thought  predominates.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  trace  the  influences*  out  of  which  these  hopes  were 
born,  and  frequently  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  school  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  papers.  Sometimes  certain  sentiments  pervade  an 
entire  school.  One  set  of  papers  was  full  of  ideas  of  truth,  honor, 
and  goodness.  Each  child  had  marked  upon  his  paper  the  words 
*' Honor  Bright." 

From  some  schools  the  pupils  expressed  a  desire  to  work  for  others 
—  care  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged.  One  girl  wishes  to  become 
a  trained  nurse,  another  a  missionary.  Side  by  side  with  these  hopes 
come  those  from  other  schools  where  vocations  are  chosen  because, 
as  the  children  write,  **you  can  get  some  money."  The  effect  of 
campmeetings  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies  are  seemingly  easy  to 
trace;  the  country  fair  and  the  circus  are  not  without  their  influence. 

As  soon  as  these  papers  have  been  read  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
teacher  asking  her  to  give  reasons  as  far  as  possible  for  the  children's 
statements.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  confirm  or  modify  an  opinion 
which  the  examiner  of  the  papers  has  formed,  and  also  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  whose  children's  papers  were  marked  ** Honor  Bright," 
was  asked  the  significance  of  these  words  to  the  children.  She  was 
also  questioned  regarding  her  methods  of  moral  instruction.  Another 
teacher  was  asked  to  tell  why  a  certain  boy  had  written  so  much 
about  a  gun  and  made  a  drawing  of  one  at  the  head  of  his  paper.  In 
the  answering  of  these  questions  many  teachers  have  shown  not  only 
an  interest,  but  also  an  ability  to  do  valuable  work  in  child  study. 
One  teacher  has  written  at  the  close  of  each  child's  paper  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  child.  For  instance,  a  little  girl  of  thirteen 
years  writes,  **I  would  like  to  go  to  Holland  and  Switzerland  and  see 
the  beautiful  scenery,  and  be  able  to  draw  people's  pictures  and  paint 
beautiful  landscapes."  The  teacher  has  written,  **A  bookworm, 
studies  nature,  too.  Very  quick  to  learn ;  nervous,  artistic  turn ;  away 
ahead  in  drawing,  and  has  a  great  fondness  for  it;  parents  farmers." 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  read  school  records  in  per  cent, 
this   may   seem   of  little  value,   but  this  evidence  of  the  teacher's 
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thoughtful  consideration  of  every  pupil  under  her  care  means  to  many 
better  teaching  than  can  ever  be  put  into  per  cent,  language. 

Some  interesting  studies  of  children,  too  young  to  be  in  school, 
have  been  sent  in  by  country  teachers,  while  others  have  written  most 
interestingly  of  their  own  childhood. 

While  the  work  of  this  state  at  present  is  not  being  done  by  means 
of  an  organized  body  of  students,  it  is  possible  that  these  individual 
workers  will  form  themselves  into  an  organization  when  their  inde- 
pendent work  gives  them  something  to  bring  to  such  an  association. 
From  the  material  at  hand  many  plans  suggest  themselves  for  the 
future. 

The  results  of  child  study  in  the  country  are  still  too  youthful  to 
definitely  fix  upon  certainties,  but  there  are  indications  which  point  to 
possible  conditions  that  will  form  the  foundation  of  better  things  in 
rural  schools. 

The  present  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  number  of  suggestions 
which  it  gives  for  future  plans;  the  new  vision  that  has  come  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  excellent  centers  of  work  that  it  seems 
possible  to  establish  in  the  state  through  this  knowledge  which  has 
been  gained  of  reliable  and  sympathetic  students  of  children. 

The  introduction  of  a  personal  theme  into  the  school  has  empha- 
sized the  educative  power  of  those  experiences  upon  which  even  child- 
ish hopes  for  the  future  are  based.  Conversation  upon  a  subject 
closely  allied  to  life  breaks  through  the  hard  crust  of  text-book  topics 
that  so  seldom  touch  real  life.  Teachers  see  their  pupils  under  new 
conditions,  the  light  of  truth  begins  to  dawn  that  **school  is  for  life" 
and  not  simply  a  cold  storage  for  facts.  Teachers  write  of  them- 
selves, and  going  back  into  their  own  childhood  experiences,  they 
awaken  chords  of  sympathy  with  child-life,  the  vibrations  of  which 
must  touch  the  individuals  of  their  schools. 

Everywhere,  teachers  from  little,  plain,  district  schools  look  out 
upon  great  educational  institutions  and  feel  that  their  own  work  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  people  of  these  towns  give  so  little 
support  and  encouragement,  what  wonder  that  workers  lose  heart  and 
deem  their  efforts  failures?  Is  it  strange  that  out  of  their  lives  dies 
that  power  which  teachers  must  have  to  inspire  pupils  with  a  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  highest  possibilities  of  life?  To  know  that  the 
state  superintendent  of  education  is  interested  in  the  hopes  of  the 
children  in  district  schools  and  sees  an  educational  value  in  them, 
brings  new  courage  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  labors  to  many 
who  have  grown  disheartened  in  teaching  in  these  schools.  Personal 
letters  to  the  state  superintendent  have  shown  how  much  this  is  to 
teachers,  and  we  have  another  result  of  child  study  in  country  schools. 
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SOME  MUSICAL  PHASES  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 


By  HISS  FLORENCE  MARSH,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


..,] 


The  data  used  in  this  paper  refer  to  No.  IV.  of  the  Clark  Univer- 
sity syllabus  entitled  "Early  Musical  Manifestation,"  compiled  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall  and  Florence  Marsh,  The  number  in  question  deals 
with  the  preference  of  the  child  in  music. 

Lest  any  child  should  be  tempted  to  vote  for  a  song  he  might  thinlc 
favored  by  his  teacher,  he  was  cautioned  to  name  "the  one  song  be 
liked  best  in  all  the  world,"  regardless  of  what  it  was  or  where  he  had 
heard  it.  The  youngest  children  whispered  the  title,  the  others  wrote 
it.  The  parent's  nationality  was  noted,  also  the  year  or  grade  of 
school  life.  The  votes  of  6,330  children  were  tabulated  under  the 
general  division  "boys"  or  "girls, "  and  these  subdivided  under  the 
headings  "school,"  "Sunday-school,"  "patriotic,"  "street"  and 
"  home  "  songs. 
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As  the  love  of  country  is  fostered,  and  the  study  of  history  taken 
up,  the  choice  of  school  songs  decreases  and  that  of  patriotic  songs 
increases.  With  boys  the  vote  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  year  of 
school  runs  as  follows :  School  songs  decrease,  according  to  per  cents. 
in  this  order,  44,  39,  29,  la,  7,  6,  11,  9,  3,  3,  i,  o;  while  patriotic 
songs  run  26,  29,  38,  42,  50,  48,  60,  58,  65,  68,  25.  Both  Sunday- 
school  and  street  songs  gradually  decrease  until  in  the  last  year  of  the 
high  school  they  receive  fresh  impetus.  The  songs  of  the  home 
receive  an  even  vote  throughout  the  grades. 

With  the  girls,  the  same  decrease  in  school  songs  and  increase  in 
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patriotic  songs  is  noted.  Music,  at  present,  is  not  included  in  the 
high  school  curriculum,  owing  to  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  the 
school  has  been  temporarily  located,  and  possibly  this  may  afifect  the 
vote  as  to  school  songs. 

Comparing  the  votes  of  both  sexes,  a  marked  preference  is  shown 
by  the  girls  over  the  boys  for  songs  of  home  and  sentiment,  as  well  as 
for  sacred  music.  This  tendency  is  noticeable  in  the  first  year,  when 
for  Sunday-school  songs  the  girls  vote  15  per  cent,  to  the  boys  10  per 
cent.,  and  for  home  songs  11  per  cent,  to  the  boys  9  per  cent. 

Among  the  high  school  students  a  strong  love  of  folk-songs  is 
noticed,  many  German  children  voting  for  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Annie 
Laurie,  Robin  Adair,  and  other  Scotch  songs.  In  sacred  music  the 
choice  was  excellent,  a  knowledge  of  the  composer  being  frequently 
shown.  The  effect  of  our  recent  seasons  of  German  and  Italian 
opera  is  very  apparent ;  a  strong  plea  for  increased  opportunity  in  this 
line.  Of  American  composers,  De  Koven  seems  to  be  the  favorite; 
Robin  Hood  and  Rob  Roy  being  frequently  mentioned,  while  '*Oh 
Promise  Me"  is  often  the  choice  of  the  maidens  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades. 

In  regard  to  other  points  on  the  syllabus,  chiefly  those  referring 
to  devices  successfully  used  in  stimulating  the  time  and  tune  senses, 
returns  have  been  received  that  will,  no  doubt,  aid  in  coping  with 
these  difficulties  and  also  in  overcoming  them  with  what  might  be 
called  musical .  games.  These  devices,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  away  with 
much  of  the  drudgery  connected  with  technical  music,  and  at  the 
same  time  foster  the  real  musical  feeling  in  the  child. 

After  all,  the  true  exponent  of  music  in  the  public  schools  must 
adopt  an  eclectic  school,  based  on  the  most  catholic  principles  if  he  is 
to  do  the  most  good,  and  his  watchword  must  ever  be  **The  best  for 
the  child." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— Concert  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1896. 

The  opening  session  of  this  department  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.,  by 
the  President,  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  class  in  Swedish  gymnastics  was  directed  by  Miss  Adella  F.  Fay,  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  President,  Miss  Morris,  followed  with  a  suggestive  opening  address. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  gave  an 
address  on  the  motto  of  the  department,  **  The  Life  of  Man  in  Every  Part  Has 
Need  of  Harmony  and  Rhythm." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  read  a  paper  on 
"Physical  Deterioration  Resulting  from  School  Life;  Cause;  Remedy."  Dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Yale  University. 

Professor  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Ontario,  followed 
with  an  address  on  "  Physical  Training  as  a  Factor  in  Character  Building."  The 
dicsussion  was  led  by  Buel  T.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Resolutions:  Professor  W.  D.  Friedbcrg:,  Principal  Grammar  School,  New  York  City;  Madame 
Mankell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  Yale  University; 
Miss  Adella  F.  Fay,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

On  Nominations:  Superintendent  Buel  T.  Davis,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Miss  Emily  A.  Rice,  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  P.  Tucker,  Cleveland,  O.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver,  Yale  University;  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Let- 
ter, Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  department  adjourned  until  Thursday,  July  9th,  2:30  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  qth,  2:30  p.  m. 

The  session  opened  in  Concert  Hall  with  an  exhibition  of  class  exercises  in 
eclectic  gymnastics  directed  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Summerville,  High  School,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  introduced  by 
the  President,  and  gave  an  address  on  *'  Educational  Value  of  Body  Culture." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  then  introduced  and  addressed  the  department  on  the  question 
"  Should  We  Have  Military  Training  in  the  Schools?"  Discussion  followed  by 
Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter,  Superintendent  Physical  Culture  Department,  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  and  by  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia 
Kan. 
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Dr.  Mara  L.  Pratt,  Medical  Director,  Durant  Gymnasium,  Boston,  Mass., 
read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Nervous  Force  of  the  Teacher." 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following: 

z.  Rgsoivedf  That  we  are  glad  to  record  the  growing  recognition  that  physical  training  has  received 
during  the  past  year,  which  has  been  one  of  general  educational  activity. 

9.  Rtsolvedy  That  we  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  school  authorities  to  the  end  that  physical  train* 
ing  be  adopted  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  instruction  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  country. 

3.  Resolved^  That  we  urge  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  line,  and  that  physical  training  be  a  required 
branch  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

Aside  from  the  resolutions  as  given  above,  the  committee  desired  to  present 
the  following: 

Rgsolvedy  That  we  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  the  local  committee  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
all  arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  this  department ;  also  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  and  to  the  local  papers. 

E.  H.  ARNOLD. 
NATHALIE  MANKELL. 
REBECCA  STONEROAD, 
ADELLA  F.  FAY, 
W.  B.  FRIEDBERG. 

Committee  on  ResoluticMs. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  report: 

For  President — Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  Vice  President — Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Elmporia,  Kan. 

For  Secretary — Dr.  H.  B.  Boice,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

On  motion  the  report  was  unanimously  received  and  the  above-named  candi> 
dates  were  elected  by  acclamation. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  President,  Miss  Morris,  and  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Kiiftberlin,  for  their  admirable  work  in  the  past  year  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  presentation  of  the  excellent  programme  which  has  just  closed 
this  department  for  1896. 

On  motion  the  department  adjourned. 

N.  D.  KiMBERLiN,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS— THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  STATUS  OF  PHYSI- 
CAL  TRAINING. 


BY  R.    ANNA  MORRIS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

My  greatest  privilege  this  afternoon  will  be  to  direct  the  pro- 
gramme and  present  our  eminent  speakers,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
personally  addressing  you  on  the  purpose  of  the  department  and  the 
status  of  physical  education  in  this  country. 

The  organization  of  this  department  at  Denver  last  year  was  but 
the  natural  result  of  the  advancement  in  educational  progress.  The 
tide  of  reform,  in  its  demand  for  strength,  united  this  craft  with  the 
educational  fleet  for  a  purpose.  The  physical  is  necessary  to  carry 
along  the  intellectual,  just  as  the  sturdy  little  tugboat  is  needed  to 
pull  the  high-rigged,  beautiful  ships  through  rugged  seas.  The' suc- 
cess in  individual  life,  and  the  stability  of  a  nation  depends  as  much 
upon  physical  strength  as  upon  intellectual  force.  It  is  now  conceded 
that  no  system  of  education  is  complete  unless  it  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  powers.  The  outspoken  verdict  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  at  the  Superintendent's  Convention  in  Cleveland 
was  most  significant.  This  association  stands  as  the  great  adminis- 
trative body  of  our  educational  world,  and  its  verdicts  are  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  practical  experience  and  are  universally  recognized  as 
such  in  educational  circles.  In  the  report  on  the  correlation  of 
studies  the  committee  advanced  physical  training  to  the  dignity  of  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  education,  giving  it  equal  rank  with  music  and 
drawing.  Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  this  stands  on  record  as 
the  most  pronounced  recognition  that  physical  education  has  received 
in  this  country  from  a  general  body  of  educators. 

The  report  reads  as  follows: 

**In  regard  to  physical  training  we  agreed  that  there  should 
be  some  form  of  daily  exercises,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
one  hour  each  week,  the  same  to  include  the  main  features  of  calis- 
thenics, and  German,  Swedish,  or  American  systems  of  physical  train- 
ing, but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
recess,  established  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the 
open  air.     Systematic  physical  training  has  for  its  object  rather  the 
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will  training  than  recreation,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  go 
from  a  hard  lesson  to  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  to  go  from  one 
kind  of  will  training  to  another.  Exhaustion  of  the  will  should  be 
followed  by  the  caprice  and  will  freedom  of  the  recess.  But  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  its  aid  to  a  grace- 
ful use  of  the  limbs,  its  development  of  muscles  that  are  left  unused 
or  rudimentary  unless  called  forth  by  special  training,  and  for  the 
help  it  gives  to  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline.  Your 
committee  would  mention  in  this  connection  instructions  in  morals 
and  manners  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief  series  of  lessons  each 
year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  the  convention- 
ality of  polite  and  pure  minded  society." 

Through  the  action  of  the  executive  at  Denver  last  year,  this 
department  has  become  a  part  of  the  national  plan  of  education,  with 
the  school  interest  of  sanitation,  health,  hygiene  and  recreation  in 
view.  To  us  the  other  departments  will  look  for  plans  and  sugges- 
tions which  will  furnish  relief  from  the  physical  deterioration  which 
characterizes  the  school  life.  To  us  they  will  look  for  ways  and 
means  by  which  to  bring  about  a  more  alert,  healthy,  self-controlled 
and  self-possessed  condition  of  physical  existence  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  general  aim  of  the  department  is  to  advance  the  subject  of  physi- 
cal training  along  educational  lines,  basing  it  upon  pedagogical,  physi- 
ological and  psychological  principles;  to  awaken  a  more  intelligent 
interest  and  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  importance  of  the 
work;  to  enlist  the  support  of  leading  educators;  to  bring  the  subject 
more  effectually  before  the  regular  teachers,  and  to  establish  a  closer 
relation  between  those  actively  engaged  in  physical  training.  At  this, 
our  opening  meeting,  we  have  tried  to  start  on  the  broad  basis  of  inves- 
tigation. We  have  called  to  our  aid  physicians,  sanitarium  and  edu- 
cational authorities,  philosophers  and  scientists,  who  will  give  us  an  all- 
around  treatment  of  the  subject  of  physical  education  as  seen  from 
different  standpoints.  Physical  training  cannot  be  isolated  from 
other  necessary  branches  of  education; 'it  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  correlation  with  the  great  educational  curriculum.  We  hear 
much  about  the  correlation  of  mental  studies  which  form  a  machinery 
of  development  that  rounds  out  the  mental  faculties.  Now,  when  we 
unite  to  this  accumulated  brain  mass  the  basis  of  physical  correlation, 
we  fit  the  entire  child  for  life  and  put  the  whole  thing  in  harmonious 
working  order.      We  correlate  correlation. 

Child  study  starts  its  course  by  considering  first,  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  child.  It  is  supreme  wisdom  to  begin  life's  educa- 
tion with  a  refining  care  of  the  body.  This  not  only  lays  a  good  foun- 
dation for  health  in  maturer  years,  but  opens  up  the  avenues  to  learn- 
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ing  itself.  Everything  we  know  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
the  ^\^  physical  senses  —  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  feeling  and  tast- 
ing. These  senses  are  perfect  or  imperfect  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
organism  and  condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  which  bear  them 
are  perfect  or  imperfect.  The  summum  bonum  of  physical  education  is 
the  realization  of  self.  Whatever  success  has  attended  educational 
effort  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  direct  or  indirect  study  of 
human  nature — the  study  of  self. 

In  reviewing  the  status  of  physical  training  in  our  country,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  longer  plead  its  intrinsic  value  —  that  is  proven  by  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  last  twelve  months  have  shown  a  widespread 
interest  in  training  for  the  body,  a  large  increase  in  the  formation  of 
clubs  for  exercise,  and  renewed  zeal  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  this 
work  as  instructors.  Scores  of  gymnasiums  have  been  built,  and 
many  for  the  physical  development  of  women ;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
brought  its  physical  department  to  the  highest  prominence  and  made 
it  co-ordinate  with  its  moral  and  religious  work. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, organized  in  the  year  1885,  by  its  last  meeting  brought  its 
forces  into  a  closer  and  more  compact  union.  It  is  now  constituted 
on  a  plan  that  will  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  numbers  among  its  zealous  and  active  members 
workers  in  diverse  though  related  fields  of  endeavor,  including 
instructors  in  private,  public,  and  college  university  schools.  The 
recognition  of  physical  training  as  the  child  of  education  has  been 
most  pronounced  during  the  past  year. 

The  normal  schools  of  physical  training  are  doing  most  excellent 
work  on  the  practical  and  theoretical  plan,  with  courses  that  include 
the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  antropometry,  medical  gymnastics 
and  the  execution  of  practical  work.  The  Sargent,  The  Anderson, 
The  Oberlin,  and  the  Boston,  special  schools,  are  sending  out  large 
numbers  of  students  who  are,  by  their  work,  showing  how  the  brain 
maybe  built  by  improving  the  body. 

I  maintain  that  there  should  be  increased  facilities  for  physical 
training  in  state  normal  schools,  and  that  the  regular  teachers  should 
be  led  to  at  least  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  body  culture.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  public  health.  Any  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  fair  diagnosis,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  of  a  child 
under  his  care. 

Cook  County  Normal,  among  other  excellent  things  which  it  has 
done,  has  placed  physical  training  on  an  equal  rank  with  other 
branches.     A  few  other  schools  have  done  the  same. 

I  cannot  even  suggest  in  this  paper  the  broad  work  that  is  being 
57 
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done  in  the  public  schools.     Almost  every  city  has  introduced  some 
form  of  gymnastics  into  its  course  of  study. 

Chicago  has  set  a  good  example  for  public  high  schools.  We  read 
that  **The  city  has  recently  erected  at  Hyde  Park  a  new  high  school, 
fully  equipped  with  every  modern  idea  in  educational  progress.  Its 
new  gymnasium  will  stand  as  a  model  for  high  school  gymnasiums.  It 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  two  stories  high,  and  so  situated  that  the  noise 
necessary  to  gymnastic  exercise  will  not  disturb  or  annoy  any  other 
room  in  use  in  the  building.  Here,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  daily,  boys 
and  girls  exercise  together.  No  set  dress  is  required,  though  many  of 
the  young  girls,  indeed,  the  majority,  come  in  loose  costume  suitable  for 
a  gymnasium.  After  the  close  of  school,  exercise  is  taken  voluntarily, 
and  under  supervision,  and  to  demonstrate  the  popularity  of  the  gym- 
nasium it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  instructor  has  not  an  idle 
second  until  5  o'clock. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  society  has  been  making  an  organ- 
ized effort  along  the  line  of  physical  advancement.  It  sees  in  body 
building,  a  protection  against  vice.  In  its  efforts  to  help  the  people  to 
become  more  abstaining,  it  recognizes  in  this  training  an  uplifting  of 
the  low   physical  condition,  which  so  easily  yields  to  appetite. 

Financially  physical  training  has  not  received  a  just  consideration. 
The  instructors  as  yet  do  not  receive  compensation  comparatively 
equal  to  that  given  instructors  in  other  branches.  Only  in  Boston, 
where  physical  education  takes  the  highest  rank,  does  the  director 
receive  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  labor.  As  an  average, 
$1,000  is  the  salary  paid  directors  in  the  larger  cities,  while  in  small 
places  they  receive  from  $600  to  $700.  These  are  beggarly  prices, 
indeed,  for  those  who  must  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  supervisory 
life.  With  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  subject  there  will 
begin  a  better  remuneration.  When  it  is  fully  realized  that  the 
teacher  of  physical  training  is  really  an  educator,  and  not  just  going 
through  the  motions,  he  will  receive  the  financial  consideration  due 
him. 

We  have  people  in  our  profession  of  whom  as  educators  we  may 
justly  be  proud.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  living,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  of  one  who  gave  his  life  to  the  work  that  he  was  a  broad 
man  in  his  acceptance  of  the  elements  of  truth  and  strength.  He  had 
an  influence  upon  the  whole  subject  of  physical  training  in  the  United 
States  andEngland.  His  text-books  upon  gymnastics  stand  on  a  par 
with  any  work  for  pure  intellectual  advancement.  We  have  not  a 
large  literature,  but  we  are  proud  to  note  that  it  is  growing  and  that 
recently  a  few  books  and  many  excellent  articles  have  been  published. 
Our  special  journals  Mind  and  Body ^  Good  Healthy  Physical  Educatioti^ 
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The  Posse  Journal  and  Werner  s  Magazine  are  doing  much  to  advance 
the  cause. 

Probably  the  most  important  contribution  to  gymnastic  literature 
recently  is  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris.  Dr.  Harris  devotes  the  latter  part  of  his  own  article  in  this 
report  to  physical  training,  and  criticises  the  present  method.  He 
says  **I  am  not  convinced  that  the  present  theory  of  physical  educa- 
tion as  taught  in  the  schools  gives  much  weight  to  the  bodily  condi- 
tions that  favor  the  restoration  of  nervous  energy."  This  is  the  key- 
note of-his  whole  article,  and  certainly  it  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. We  nriust  conserve  our  forces  and  build  up  the  body  into 
nobility  of  life.  Let  us  in  our  work  consider  the  child  as  a  unit,  to  be 
developed,  morally  mentally,  and  physically.  Let  us  plan  for  the 
physical  up-building,  and,  as  we  follow  nature,  **Work  enough  to 
watch  the  Master  work,  and  catch  hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of 
the  tools,  true  play. " 


PHYSrCAL  DETERIORA  TION  RESULTING  FROM 
SCHOOL  LIFE;  CAUSE;  REMEDY, 


BY  J.    H.     KELLOGG,   M.    1).,   BATTLE    CREEK,   MICHIGAN. 

Some  years  ago,  while  spending  a  short  time  among  the  Yuma 
Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Fort  Yuma,  Arizona,  I  observed,  one 
morning,  a  considerable  number  of  old  warriors  and  chiefs  gathering 
in  from  the  forest,  and  collecting  in  the  old  fort.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  there  was  to  be  an  Indian  school  meeting,  the  first  one  ever 
held  among  the  Yumas. 

The  school  had  been  started  some  two  years  before  by  Sister 
Alphonse,  and  two  or  three  other  devoted  Catholic  sisters,  who  had 
ventured  into  the  wilds  of  Arizona  to  undertake  the  experiment  of 
educating  the  Yuma  boys  and  girls.  But  their  school  had  not  pros- 
pered. The  children  had  been  kindly  treated;  they  had  been  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food,  whereas  before  they  were  often  hungry; 
they  had  been  furnished  with  clothing,  including  hats,  bonnets,  shoes 
and  stockings,  whereas  before  they  had  roamed  the  forest  in  naked- 
ness. The  schools  were  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  modern 
appliances,  and  the  teachers  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Nevertheless,  Sister  Alphonse  confessed  to  me  that  the  school  was 
not  a  success,  and  that  the  old  Indians  were  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
I    inquired   the  reason   for  their  opposition,   and  was  told  that  the 
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Indians  complained  that  going  to  school  did  not  agree  with  the  health 
of  their  children ;  that  after  having  been  in  school  a  few  months,  they 
were  far  less  robust  and  vigorous  than  before,  and  that  they  suffered 
from  indigestion,  catarrh  and  other  diseases,  from  which  they  were 
before  as  free  as  the  birds,  the  antelopes,  and  the  prairie  dogs  among 
which  they  lived.  The  good  sisters  honestly  admitted  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  old  Indians  was  not  without  foundation,  and  that  it  was 
true  that  for  some  reason  the  little  wild  children  of  the  forest  began 
to  lose  their  vigor  and  vivacity  soon  after  entering  school,  and  there- 
fore some  of  the  most  sagacious  parents  had  kept  their  children  at 
home. 

The  school  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  old  Indians  the  advantages  of  an  education,  so  as  to  convince 
them,  if  possible,  that  the  children  would  better  have  an  education 
even  if  the  getting  of  it  should  spoil  their  stomachs,  weaken  their  lungs, 
destroy  their  keen  sense  of  smell  through  catarrh,  impair  their  eye- 
sight, dull  their  hearing,  and  deprive  them  of  the  hardihood  which 
had  enabled  them  for  centuries  to  maintain  the  independence  which 
they  still  possessed.  I  did  not  remain  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter,  but  a  few  years  later,  in  passing  through  the  country  on  a  visit 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  spent  a  day  among  the  same  Indians.  I  found 
the  school  flourishing  to  the  great  delight  of  the  good  sisters,  but  the 
children  perishing.  Their  forest  air  of  rollicking  freedom  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  evidences  of  physical  depression  and  deterioration 
were  unmistakably  apparent.  Civilization  had  conquered,  and  the 
Indians  had  become  convinced  that  their  children  must  be  educated, 
even  at  the  expense  of  health  and  vigor. 

The  deteriorating  influence  of  school  life  upon  children  has  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  recognized  that  I  do  not  need  to  undertake 
the  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  this  stupendous  evil,  nor  to  cite 
the  abundant  statistics  collected  by  various  workers  in  this  country, 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia,  which  show  so  graphically  the  enor- 
mous proportions  which  the  evil  has  assumed. 

Until  the  recent  development  of  gymnastics  in  connection  with  our 
colleges,  seminaries,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  public  schools,  to  be  a 
scholar,  a  cultivated  man  or  woman,  meant  almost  universally  to  be 
a  chronic  invalid.  The  man  or  woman  of  letters  is  still  generally  pic- 
tured as  a  person  of  rather  attenuated  form,  pale  countenance,  hollow 
eyes,  lax  muscles,  and  if  not  nervous  or  hysterical,  escaping  those 
dismal  afilictions  only  by  virtue  of  extraordinary  force  of  character  or 
especially  favorable  environment. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
aristocracy  of  dyspeptic  literati  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  thanks  to 
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the  influence  of  the  bicycle,  college  athletics,  the  growth  of  more 
sturdy  ideas  relating  to  education  in  general,  and  the  scores  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  into  different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Chautau- 
qua School  of  Physical  Culture,  and  allied  institutions. 

It  is  still  true,  however,  that  the  majority  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  educational  training  of  children  and  youth  have  little  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  giving  attention  to  the  physical  condition  of  their 
pupils  as  well  as  to  their  mental  and  moral  training.  If  the  conditions 
of  school  life  were  properly  related  to  the  health  of  the  children,  the 
school  period  would  be  the  most  regular  and  healthful  of  the  whole 
life.  Childhood  is  not  burdened  with  perplexing  cares  and  anxieties, 
nor  subjected  to  trying  emergencies,  as  is  mature  life,  and  the  perfect 
regulation  of  the  child's  life  at  school  should  be  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  to  normal  and  healthful  activity.  But  that  this  is  not  the, 
case  under  existing  conditions  is  everywhere  recognized.  The  annual 
vacation  is  itself  a  confession  of  the  unhealthful  and  exhausting  char- 
acter of  school  work.  Exhausting  work  is  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  best  development.  The  permanent  results  of  school  training 
depend  upon  tissue  changes  in  the  brain  structure  which,  in  turn, 
depend  upon  digestion,  circulation,  and  the  various  nutritive  processes 
of  the  body.  Hence  sound  health  and  the  proper  performance  of  all 
the  bodily  functions  are  the  conditions  most  essential  to  a  sound  edu- 
cation. 

This  question  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  could  possibly 
be  considered  by  the  great  body  of  educators  gathered  in  this  city 
today,  and  of  such  superlative  importance  is  it  that  every  other  ques- 
tion might  profitably  be  laid  aside,  and  the  entire  time  of  this  great  con- 
vention devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which  make  the 
school  life  unhealthful  and  exhausting,  and  of  the  remedies  required. 

I  shall  not,  however,  in  this  brief  paper  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
almost  numberless  phases  of  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me,  especially  as  branches  of  this  great  question  have  been  ably  and 
comprehensively  considered  by  various  writers  whose  works  may  be 
readily  consulted.  I  wish  especially  to  place  before  this  association 
for  earnest  consideration  a  single  phase  of  the  subject  which  quite 
extensive  observation  leads  me  to  believe  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
ignored.  My  paper  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  injurious  effects  of 
incorrect  postures  in  sitting  and  standing,  in  the  development  of  dis- 
placements of  the  internal  viscera  and  the  long  train  of  evils  arising 
therefrom. 

The  displacement  of  the  internal  viscera,  particularly  prolapse  of 
the  stomach,  prolapsed  or  floating  kidney,  prolapse  of  the  bowels,  and 
displacement  of  other  viscera,  is  a  morbid  condition  the  existence  and 
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significaticeof  which  have  been  recognized  only  in  comparatively  very 
recent  times. 

Much  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  wrong 
positions  in  sitting,  in  the  production  of  spinal  curvature,  flat  chests, 
and  other  deformities  which  are  externally  visible;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  relation  of  incorrect 
posture  to  internal  displacements.  My  own  attention  was  called  to 
the  importance  of  the  relation  of  these  displacements  to  the  general 
health  by  the  writings  of  (ilenard  und   Pasteur,  two  eminent  French 
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physicians  who,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  began  to  address  the 
profession  upon  this  subject.  (Jlenard  pointed  out  that  with  the  grot 
majority  of  persons  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion,  prolapse  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  or  both,  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  showed  that  many  dyspeptics  may  be  cured  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  u  bandage  for  the  support  of  the  prolap.-ied  organ.  Professor 
Bouchard,  the  eminent  French  pathologist,  later  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  Itrighl's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  rheumatism,  pulmonary  consamp- 
tion,  and  other  chronic  maladies,  are  traceable  to  the  same  cause,  the 
foundation  for  these  diseases  being  laid  in  indigestion  resulting  from 
displacement  of  llie  digestive  organs. 

Something  more  than  six  years  ago  I  began  a  careful  study  of  this 
subject,  and  soon  noted  a  very  distinct  relation  between  displaced 
i-ondiiiiius  <if  the  internal  organs  and  the  external  form  of  the  body. 
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In  order  to  make  my  observations  more  exact,  I  devised  an  instru- 
ment by  whicli  a  profile  of  the  entire  body  could  be  quickly  made,  and 
began  to  make  tracings  of  my  patients  in  connection  with  the  physical 
examination,  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  principal  viscera  of 
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the  trunk.  I  made  in  this  way  many  hundreds  of  tracings,  until  I  fully 
established  the  facts  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  call  attention,  and 
which  I  will  also  demonstrate  by  copies  of  the  typical  forms  of  internal 
and  external  deformities  which  I  have  observed.  The  accompanying 
cuts  will  illustrate  some  of  these  deformities.     {Figs,  i — 4.) 

Although  I  have  found  these  deformities  present  in  both  men  and 
women,  they  have  been  of  very  much   more  frequent  occurrence  in 


women,  a  fact  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  unhealthful  features  of 
the  conventional  mode  of  dress,  and  to  the  weaker  physical  develop- 
ment of  woman.  Nevertheless,  I  have  found  displacements  of  the 
viscera  associated  with  certain  external  deformities,  in  a  large  number 
of  both  men  and  women  who  had  never  injured  themselves  by  con- 
striction of  the  waist,  and  have,  1  believe,  been  able  to  trace  them 
directly  to  improper  attitudes  in  sitting.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  the  latter  class  patients  have  not  been  aware  of  the  internal 
deformities  existing  in  the  form  of  a  prolapsed  stomach,  floating  kid- 
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ney,  or  prolapsed  bowels  until  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  by  a 
careful  physical  exploration,  whereby  the  location  of  the  stomach, 
kidneys  and  other  viscera  may  be  exactly  determined. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  health  of  these  cases,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  foundation  of  these 
defects  is  laid  in  childhood,  and  during  the  school-going  period.  But 
before  making  further  remarks  of  a  general  character,  I  wish  to  call 


more  particular  attention  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  evil  which  I  am 
endeavoring  to  discuss. 

The  trunk  is  practically  divided  into  two  cavities.  The  division  of 
the  lower  cavity  into  pelvis  and  abdomen  is  an  artificial  and  not  an 
anatomical  subdivision,  being  useful  for  the  purposes  of  description, 
but  misleading  and  confusing  unless  ignored  in  studies  concerning 
causation  and  pathological  relations.  Anatomically,  the  trunk  is 
divided  by  the  diaphragm  into  two  cavities  only,  the  upper  containing 
the  chief  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  the  lower  contain- 
ing the  principal  organs  of  digestion  and  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
The  chief  anatomical  facts  which  I  desire  to  have  kept  In  mind  are 
the  normal  position  of  each  of  the  viscera  which  occupy  the  lower 
cavity  of  the  trunk,  and  the  mode  by  which  these  various  organs  are 
held  in  place.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
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and  stomach  are  all  located  above  the  diaphragm,  or  at  the  waist,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  after  Ziemssen. 

The  transverse  colon  lies  at  the  waist  line,  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  on  the  right  side  dropping  a  little 
below  the  line,  while  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the  transverse  with 
the  ascending  colon  at  the  left  side  rises  considerably  above  the 
waist  line,  being  held  in  place  by  the  pieuro-colic  fold  of  the  meso- 
colon. The  kidneys  lie  just  at  the  waist.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
space  below  the  waist  is  occupied  by  the  intestines  and  the  bladder. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  organs  of  the  greatest  weight  and  functional 
importance  are  located  at  or  above  the  waist. 

How  are  these  important  organs  held  in  position?  Although  fitted 
together  with  the  nicety  of  an  articulation,  the  viscera  are  certainly 
not  held  together  by  anything  corresponding  to  the  firm  ligamentous 
bands  which  unite  the  osseous  elements  of  the  joint.  The  so-called 
ligaments  which  hold  in  place  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  and  bowels 
cannot  properly  be  called  ligaments,  as  very  little  ligamentous  struc- 
ture enters  into  their  composition.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ligaments  which  are  supposed  to  support  the  organs  of  the  pelvis. 

The  organs  are  held  in  position  by  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  support  of  the  adjacent  organs,  as  all  are  fitted 
snugly  together  like  the  various  articles  contained  within  a  well- 
packed  trunk. 

The  liver  and  kidneys,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  stomach, 
when  in  their  proper  positions,  are  almost  entirely  covered  at  the  front 
of  the  body  by  the  ribs.  The  abdominal  muscles,  which  constitute 
the  chief  support  of  these  organs,  are  joined  to  the  ribs  above,  and  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  pelvic  bone  below.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  in  bending  forward  the  two  points  at  which  these  are  attached,  the 
ribs  above  and  the  pelvis  below,  are  brought  nearer  together,  conse- 
quently the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  natural  support  of 
the  organs  of  the  trunk  is  removed.  At  the  same  time,  in  bending 
forward,  the  lower  ribs  approach  the  spinal  column,  thereby  forcing 
downward  the  organs  which  lie  beneath  them,  namely,  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  stomach.  These  in  turn,  crowd  down  the  colon,  intestines, 
and  other  organs  which  underlie  them.  Thus  we  have  two  causes 
operating  together  to  produce  displacement  of  the  organs  which  lie  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  —  an  abnormal  pressure  above,  and  the 
removal  of  the  natural  support  below. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  Figure  i  will  show  at  once  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ribs  to  the  liver,  stomach,  and  kidneys.  It  should  be 
recollected,  also,  that  the  spleen  and  pancreas  lie  beneath  the  ribs  as 
well  as  the  organs  before  named. 
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In  a  person  whose  figure  shows  a  normal  outline,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying; figure  (Fig.  6)  that  of  a  German  peasant  woman,  it  is  noticed 
that  there  is  a  strong  anterior  curve  of  the  spine,  a  full  chest,  and  that 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  well  drawn  up.    Alessening  of  the  posterior 
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curve  of  the  trunk  results  at  once  in  a  depression  of  the  chest  and 
waist,  and  produces  an  abnormal  fullness  in  the  lower  abdomen,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  organs  lying  about 
the  waist,  downward,  and  a  forward  bulging  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
This  is  well  shown  in  figure  7,  the  outline  of  a  seamstress,  who,  in  her 
occupation  has  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  in  a  relaxed  position, 
bending  forward  over  her  work. 

It  thus  at  once  appears  that  when  the  student  sits  at  his  desk  in 
the  schoolroom,  leaning  forward  over  his  book  or  work,  there  is  not 
only  danger  of  acquiring  a  curvature  of  the  spine  and  a  correspond- 
ingly ugly  shape,  but  there  is  an  actual  compression  and  displacement 
of  internal  organs  which,  if  the  morbid  condition  becomes  permanent, 
will,  as  the  result  of  habit,  produce  serious  diseases,  and  cripple  the 
individual  for  life. 

We  see  a  vast  multitude  of  such  cripples  going  about  the  world, 
persons  whose  round  shoulders,  flat  chests,  forward  carriage  of  the 
head,  and  abnormally  straight  spine,  indicate  prolapsed  and  'disor- 
dered stomachs,  livers,  kidneys,  and  bowels. 

Not  only  are  the  organs  within  crippled  in  their  action  by  the 
stooped  position  in  sitting,  walking,  and  standing,  but  the  lungs  are 
likewise  hampered.  On  having  a  round-shouldered,  flat-chested  per- 
son breathe  into  a  spirometer  after  a  full  breath,  I  have  found  the 
lung  capacity  to  be  only  270,  whereas  the  same  person  standing  in  a 
proper  position  was  able  to  expel  310  inches  after  taking  a  full  inspi- 
ration, an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

The  involuntary  respiration  must  be  interfered  with  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  The  person  breathing  in  a  stooped,  sitting  position  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  air-starvation,  a  fact  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
disposition  to  straighten  up  and  draw  a  long,  deep  breath  every  now 
and  then,  which  is  constantly  noticed  in  persons  who  habitually  sit  at 
study  or  work  in  a  stooped  attitude. 

The  physical  injury  which  a  person  receives  from  an  incorrect  sit- 
ting posture  is  of  far  greater  consequence  than  the  mere  ugliness  of 
the  appearance.  The  posterior  curvature,  or  abnormal  straightening 
of  the  spine,  resulting  from  an  improper  sitting  position,  is  the  most 
common  of  all  forms  of  spinal  curvature,  but  singularly  enough,  is 
not  mentioned  even  in  special  medical  treatises.  Round  shoulders, 
and  flat,  hollow  chests  are  considered,  but  nothing  is  said  of  posterior 
curvature  of  the  spine.  By  studying  this  matter  closely,  we  find  pos- 
terior curvature  present  in  all  these  cases,  if  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
dition. Every  round-shouldered  person,  every  flat-chested  person, 
has  posterior  curvature  of  the  spine. 

There  are  three  forms  of  posterior  curvature: 
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1.  That  which  affects  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  causing  the  head 
to  be  thrust  forward  over  the  chest.  There  is  extreme  roundness  of 
the  shoulders,  and  the  hips  are  carried  back.  This  form  is  most  com- 
mon in  aged  people,  and  in  laboring  men  who  have  to  bend  over  their 
work. 

2.  That  form  which  affects  the  middle  portion  of  the  spine.  In  these 
cases  the  head  and  hips  are  both  thrown  forward.  This  form  is  found 
in  young  and  middle-aged  people,  and  is  usually  due  to  bad  positions 
assumed  in  sitting  and  standing,  and  a  lack  of  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk. 

3.  That  in  which  the  lower,  or  lumbar,  region  of  the  spine  is 
affected.  In  thes^  cases  the  forward  curve  is  effaced,  or  nearly  so, 
the  spine  becoming  straight.  The  hips  are  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
spine,  giving  a  most  ungraceful  figure. 

Incorrect  sitting  may  result  either  from' defects  in  the  seat,  or  from 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  A  seat  that  is  too  broad  natur- 
ally results  in  posterior  curvature,  for  the  reason  that  no  support  can 
be  obtained  from  the  back  of  the  seat,  unless  the  pupil  leans  back  so 
far  as  to  make  his  position  absolutely  insupportable  without  relaxation 
of  the  muscles.  Too  high  a  seat  drags  the  lungs  downward,  and  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect.  A  low  desk  encourages  a  stooped  position  in 
sitting. 

If  the  student  has  a  habit  of  sitting  too  far  forward  upon  his  seat 
in  a  relaxed  position,  posterior  curvature  of  the  spine  naturally  fol- 
lows.  Students  not  infrequently  acquire  a  slack  habit  of  sitting  in  a 
relaxed  position,  with  the  trunk  bent  backward  at  the  middle,  even 
when  the  seat  and  desk  are  properly  constructed,  both  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  pupil.  Correct  sitting  is  a  forcible  position ;  not 
a  strained  position,  but  one  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 
active. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  which  I  have  sketched  too  briefly  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  importance,  requires: 

1.  Constant  corrections  by  the  teacher,  of  the  improper  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  students,  and  the  employment  of  suitable  corrective 
exercises  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  every  change  in  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. 

2.  A  regular  systematic  course  of  scientific  physical  training  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  pupil  in  every  school  in  all 
grades. 

The  conditions  which  surround  the  child  during  its  school  life  are 
a  mold  into  which  it  grows,  and  whereby  the  whole  after  life  of  the 
man  or  woman  is  favorably  or  unfavorably  influenced. 

Later  revelations  in  medical  science  have  established  beyond  doubt 
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habcts  aod  ricto^ES  conditioos  of  life  dcxio^  ccijdbcod  azid  jooth. 

When  tlie  writer  was  a  pcpil  of  Professor  Hartelhsw  tbe  director  of 
the  Roral  CoIIe|;e  of  Gjminasticsw  at  Stockholm.  Svedexu  some  tliir- 
tceo  rears  ago.  he  was  toid  bj  that  exnisest  and  experienced  teacher 
'A  gTmaastics  that  he  had  nerer  encocstered  czxrratare  of  the  spine 
za  a  single  case  in  which  the  mdiTidoal  had  had  the  advantages  of 
grmnastic  training  during  his  schooi-going  period.  At  that  time 
gjm nasties  had  losg  held  a  prominent  pi>sit:os  in  Sweden,  being  bj  law 
obiigatorr  in  CTerr  schooL  The  resolt  is  to  be  seen  in  the  erect  and 
well -developed  phjsiqae  which  is  the  preralent  tjpe  in  Sweden.  One 
mar  see.  on  the  streets  of  Stockholm,  a  larger  proportion  of  men  and 
women  with  fine  figure,  and  gracefa!  carriage  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  worid. 

The  benefits  of  exercise  in  connection  with  the  school  work  are  not 
confined  to  its  indaence  upon  bodily  shape.  The  growing  period  is 
the  only  time  in  life  at  which  any  marked  change  can  be  effected  in 
the  physique.  This  is  the  time  for  enlargement  of  the  Inngs,  develop- 
ment of  the  chest,  and  the  correction  of  any  errors,  weaknesses*  and 
morbid  tendencies.  Systematic  daily  exercise,  carefnlly  adapted  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  children,  produces,  even  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  marvelous  results:  e.  g.^  an  eminent  French  physiologist 
found  the  volume  of  respiration  daring  sleep  to  have  doubled  in  the 
students  of  a  boarding-school  as  the  result  of  six  months*  systematic 
exercise. 

During  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  spent  in  school,  the  sedentary 
habit  often  becomes  firmiv  established,  so  that  in  after  life  exercise  is 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  through  a  natural  aversion  to  it ;  whereas 
the  physiological  necessity  for  exercise  increases  with  advancing  age; 
so  that  a  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  exercise,  and  the  appetite  for  it. 
may  be  pro{>erly  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  objects  to  be 
attained  during  the  school-going  |>eriod. 

A  thoroughly  enlightened  community  will  provide,  in  connection 
with  its  public  schools,  g}'ronasia  and  laboratories:  and  when  we 
become  sufficiently  civilized  to  value  health  as  highly  as  does  the  sav- 
age, we  may  expect  that  our  municipalities  will  take  such  steps  as  will 
save  a  sufficient  amount  of  money,  now  wasted  in  attempting  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  alcoholic  drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  vice,  to  pro- 
vide for  every  city  a  suitable  number  of  public  gymnasia  and  swim- 
ming-baths, and  that  it  will  be  considered  at  least  as  important  that  a 
child  should  have  a  large  pair  of  lungs  and  a  vigorous  chest,  as  that 
he  should  understand  Greek  and   Latin  or  natural  philosophy,  and 
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more  important  that  a  man  or  woman  should  be  able  to  swim  than  to 
calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Our  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges are  every  year  turning  out  a  lot  of  young  men  and  women  who 
might  properly  be  termed  ** school  cripples,"  who  are  maimed  in  body 
by  the  neglect  and  the  harmful  environment  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  damaged  intellectually  by  the  one-sided  and  artificial 
methods  under  which  they  have  been  trained. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  —  indeed,  volumes  have  been 
written  —  upon  the  evils  arising  from  deficient  ventilation,  bad  light- 
ing, dust,  the  vicious  habit  of  spitting,  and  other  means  of  transmit- 
ting disease,  and  the  danger  of  moral  contamination,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  sexual  vices  from  the  evil  associations  to  which  children  are 
more  or  less  exposed  i«  our  schools.  The  limit  of  this  paper  has 
already  been  reached,  however,  and  I  will  conclude  by  urging  upon 
every  teacher  in  our  public  schools  the  importance  of  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  while 
under  the  teacher's  care,  and  I  would  further  add  the  suggestion  that 
immense  advantages  might  be  gained  by  the  holding  of  parents'  meet- 
ings at  regular  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  child  in  both  the  home  and  the  school,  and  securing 
the  co-operation  of  parents  in  establishing  for  the  child  in  the  home 
such  conditions  as  will  second  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
room in  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  character,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  possible  educational  ideal,  that  recognized  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  set  us  a  noble  example  in  so  many  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  **A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 


PHYSICAL    TRAINING  AS  A   FACTOR   IN  CHARACTER 

BUILDING. 


BY  JAMES  L.    HUGHKS,    PUBLIC  SCHOOL   INSPECTOR,   TORONTO. 

Unity  is  the  fundamental  ideal  of  all  true  education.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  human  power,  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spirit- 
ual should  not  be  cultivated  separately.  They  are  so  definitely  inter- 
related that  they  should  be  developed  as  a  unity.  Each  department 
of  human  power  requires  special  culture,  but  no  department  should 
be  developed  for  itself  alone.  The  worst  failures  of  educators  have 
resulted  from  the  attempts  to  train  only  one  department  of  power,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  elements  in  complete  character. 

Character  building  is  the  highest  educational  ideal.  Unfortu- 
nately the  acceptance  of  this  ideal   has  led  many  into  the  errjor  of 
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believing  that  formal  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  is  the  surest 
means — if  not  the  only  means — of  defining  and  developing  character. 
This  error  has  led  to  the  many  unreasonable  positions  in  regard  to 
religious  training  in  the  schools.  The  concentration  of  all  educational 
agencies  on  the  training  of  any  one  department  of  power  is  sure  to 
produce  an  abnormal  being;  a  physical,  an  intellectual,  or  a  religious 
crank.  The  religious  crank  is  the  poorest  result  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation can  produce. 

A  complete  character  must  have  physical  elements,  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  religious  elements.  The  character  of  an  individual 
can  be  complete  only  when  each  of  its  elements  has  been  made  as  per- 
fect as  possible.  The  omission  of  any  element,  or  its  reduction  below 
its  possible  standard  of  power,  essentially  weakens  character.  The 
duty  of  the  character  builder  is  to  make  each  part  of  the  structure  as 
strong  as  its  natural  condition  warrants.  In  doing  this  care  —  great 
care  —  must  be  taken  to  avoid  developing  one  element  at  the  expense 
of  another,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  physical,  when  it  is  natur- 
ally weak.  Paul  Dombey  was  murdered  by  his  father  and  Dr.  Blim- 
ber.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Chick,  told  his  father  that  **Our  darling  is  not 
altogether  so  strong  as  we  could  wish.  The  fact  is,  his  mind  is  too 
much  for  him.  His  soul  is  a  great  deal  too  large  for  his  frame.'* 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  Mr.  Dombey  took  Paul  to  Dr.  Blimber's 
school,  and  gave  instructions  that  he  was  to  learn  **everything.  **  Dr. 
Blimber  accepted  the  commission,  ordered  Miss  Cornelia  to  **bring 
Dombey  on,"  and  his  **mind"  and  **spirit,"  already  too  strong  for  his 
weak  body,  were  strained  to  their  utmost  limit.  His  feeble,  over- 
taxed body  soon  yielded  to  the  strain,  and  his  premature  death 
resulted  from  the  ambition  of  his  father  and  the  ignorance  of  his 
highly  learned  teacher.  Learned  he  was  in  the  "deceased  languages," 
but  completely  ignorant  of  the  most  important  of  all  educational 
principles  —  that  the  human  being  is  an  organic  unity  of  interdepen- 
dent elements.  Paul's  mind  and  spirit  were  relatively  too  active  for 
his  body,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  develop  his  body.  The  depart- 
ments of  power  already  too  active  were  wrought  at  high  pressure;  the 
weakest  department  was  utterly  neglected,  and  robbed  of  its  share 
of  nutrition  by  keeping  the  brain  in  an  abnormally  active  condition, 
while  the  body  had  no  opportunity  for  the  increasingly  energetic  ex- 
ercise so  essential  to  its  proper  development.  The  law  to  determine 
the  amount  of  special  culture  for  the  individual  elements  of  power 
in  human  character  should  be:  **Give  most  careful  culture  to  the 
weakest  element."  Paul's  weakest  element  was  the  physical  element, 
and  it  was  entirely  neglected  till  at  length  it  succumbed,  and  the  doc- 
tor had  to  be  called  in  to  make  a  vain  attempt   to  stir  to  life  the   fee- 
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ble   body  which  had  been  thoroughly  sapped  of  its  vitality.     Dickens 
taught  the  world  a  needed  lesson  by  his  story  of  Paul  Dombey. 

Physical  culture  is  an  important  factor  in  character  building  be- 
cause it  has  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  elements  from  which  char- 
acter is  constructed.  The  central  element  in  a  well  developed  char- 
acter is  a  strong,  active,  well  poised  mind.  The  mind,  however, 
requires  a  good  body  in  order  that  the  brain  may  be  fully  nourished, 
and  that  its  decisions  may  be  definitely  executed.  A  strong  charac- 
ter is  one  with  sufficient  executive  power  to  have  its  decisions  carried 
out.  The  power  to  decide  correctly  is  essential,  but  executive  energy 
is  necessary  to  transform  wise  decisions  into  moral  forces.  The  two 
basal  elements  in  character  are  an  active,  well-balanced  mind,  and  a 
strong,  well-nourished,  responsive  body.  Physical  training  helps  to 
secure  both.  Wise  physical  culture  aims  to  strengthen  all  the  vital 
organs  of  the  body  and  to  increase  their  functional  power.  .  Millions 
of  people  would  be  improved  in  character-quality  and  in  character- 
force  if  they  could  exchange  their  stomachs,  lungs,  livers,  and  hearts 
for  new  and  perfect  organs.  They  cannot  be  exchanged,  but  they 
may  be  improved  in  strength  and  functional  power.  The  brain  receives 
the  advantages  of  better  digestion,  fuller  breathing,  and  the  more 
energetic  circulation  of  pure,  rich  blood  more  quickly  and  more  fully 
than  any  other  part  of  the  human  organism.  Physical  training,  there- 
fore, while  improving  the  bodily  functions  and  defining  the  bodily 
powers,  at  the  same  time  invigorates  the  brain  and  provides  for  its 
better  nutrition.  Montaigne,  long  ago,  saw  the  relation  between  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  culture,  and  he  tersely  expressed  it  in  the  apho- 
rism, **To  brace  the  mind  we  must  strengthen  the  muscles." 

Physical  training  has  a  direct  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
brain  itself.  It  cannot  increase  the  number  of  cells  in  the  brain,  but 
it  does  develop  dormant  cells  and  increase  the  size  and  energetic 
action  of  those  already  partially  developed.  It  gives  a  new  dignity 
to  physical  training  to  realize  that  bodily  action  has  a  direct  influence 
in  brain  development,  and  that  the  failure  to  develop  the  smallest 
muscle  in  the  body  to  its  best  limit  of  strength,  activity,  and  grace, 
leaves  some  portion  of  the  brain  in  a  dormant  or  only  partially  devel- 
oped condition.  Whether  the  muscles  are  controlled  by  voluntary 
action  of  the  will,  or  act  without  the  conscious  direction  of  the  mind, 
the  increase  of  muscular  energy  calls  for  a  fuller  development  of  the 
department  of  the  brain  which  supplies  the  energy.  The  physical 
training  that  improves  the  functional  power  and  strengthens  the  mus- 
cular force  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  stomach,  or  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, induces  a  development  of  the  brain  in  the  corresponding  de- 
partments, as  certainly  as  the  training  and  strengthening  of  the  mus- 
58 
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cles  of  the  arm  or  the  leg  secures  the  development  of  the  portions  of 
the  brain  that  control  them.  The  essential  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  if  even  the  little  finger  is  not  trained  so  that  its  activity  in 
all  directions  becomes  as  energetic,  as  varied,  as  definite,  and  as 
graceful  as  it  should  have  been,  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  devel- 
opment in  the  brain.  This  greatly  increases  the  importance  of  phy- 
sical training,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  brain  has  more 
extraordinary  power  to  remedy  defective  development  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  any  portion  of  the  brain  is 
undeveloped,  the  whole  organ  must  be  to  that  extent  imperfect,  and 
the  imperfection  must  impair  its  efficiency  by  weakening  its  action, 
or  its  power  to  resist  fatigue,  either  of  which  results  reduces  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  force. 

But  physical  training  does  more  than  develop  the  cells  of  the  brain. 
It  aids  in  the  extension  and  co-ordination  of  the  entire  neurological 
system.  The  thorough  organization  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
is  of  more  importance  than  mere  increase  in  size  and  weight.  Size 
and  weight  of  brain  proceed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  case  of 
idiots.  Perfect  and  complete  organization  of  the  neurological  sys- 
tem depends  on  the  development  of  cell  outgrowths,  the  neurons  and 
the  dendrons,  on  the  establishment  of  definite  pathways  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  afferent  and  efiferent  impulses,  on  the  perfect  interrela- 
tion of  nerves  and  nerve-centers,  and  on  the  perfect  distribution  of 
blood  to  the  nerve-centers,  as  well  as  on  the  enlargement  and  correla- 
tion of  the  sensory  centers  and  the  motor  areas.  Physical  training 
aids  in  the  anatomical  development  of  the  entire  system,  and  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  functional  reactions. 

The  most  important  of  the  effects  of  physical  training  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  is  its  influence  on  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  and 
the  efferent  nerve  fibres.  This  department  of  the  controlling  power 
of  humanity  needs  special  culture  because  it  has  been  most  neglected 
by  educators.  For  generations  the  sensory  system  has  received  spec- 
ial attention  in  the  schools.  This  has  destroyed  the  balance  between 
the  receptive,  the  reflective,  and  the  executive  powers,  and  has 
increased  instead  of  lessening  the  most  universal  weakness  in  human 
character — the  failure  to  execute  our  decisions,  to  do  as  well  as  we 
know,  to  attain  our  highest  ideals.  The  receptive,  the  reflective,  and 
the  executive  powers  should  act  in  harmony.  The  development  of 
the  receptive  and  reflective  powers  without  giving  corresponding  train- 
ing to  the  executive  powers,  destroys  the  natural  unity  of  the  three 
great  elements  of  mental  and  moral  force,  and  inevitably  weakens 
human  character  in  its  most  vital  department.  The  development  and 
training  of  the  sensor  and   motor  departments  of  the  neurological 
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system  should  be  adjusted  equitably.  Neither  should  increase  in 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  especially  true  that  the  mot- 
or areas  and  the  tendency  to  motor  activity  should  be  increased.  To 
give  greater  power  to  receive  impressions  and  form  conclusions,  with 
out  increasing  the  tendency  and  the  ability  to  transform  these  impres- 
sions and  conclusions  into  accomplished  purposes,  produces  a  negative 
and  usually  a  selfish  character.  Unless  the  executive  side  of  character 
is  developed,  the  receptive  and  reflective  powers  have  no  means  of 
aiding  the  upward  progress  of  the  race.  The  motor  system  having 
been  neglected  so  long  in  the  schools,  should  for  a  time  receive  spec- 
ial attention  in  order  to  give  the  race  a  more  definitely  executive  char- 
acter, and  make  it  positive  instead  of  negative.  Physical  training  is 
one  of  the  most  available  school  agencies  for  the  attainment  of  this 
very  desirable  end,  as  it  not  only  develops  the  motor  neurological  sys- 
tem, but  aids  in  the  establishment  of  habitual  stimulative  reaction  be- 
tween the  sensor  and  motor  systems.  In  physical  training  the  signal 
or  command  of  the  leader  or  instructor  immediately  becomes  a  con- 
trolling impulse  that  leads  to  definite  action.  This  greatly  aids  in  the 
co-ordination  of  the  sensor  and  motor  systems,  and  of  the  receptive, 
reflective  and  executive  powers. 

Physical  culture  influences  character  by  making  the  body  more 
erect  and  well  poised,  and  by  making  its  action  more  definite,  more 
forceful,  more  graceful  and  more  free.  The  improved  attitude  of  the 
body  reacts  on  the  character  in  two  ways.  The  functions  of  the  vital 
organs  are  more  fully  performed,  because  they  are  more  free,  and 
the  character  therefore  gains  in  force ;  and  the  consciousness  of  erect- 
ness  and  poise  brings  with  it  an  added  consciousness  of  self-faith,  dig- 
nity and  integrity.  The  body  becomes  in  time  an  external  manifesta- 
tion of  the  character.  The  motions  of  the  arms,  the  step,  the  habitual 
attitude,  the  poise  of  the  head,  even  the  way  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
are  used  or  held,  reveals  to  the  experienced  observer  the  character 
behind  them.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  equally  true  that  the  body 
by  its  attitudes  and  its  modes  of  action  influences  the  mind.  Body 
and  mind  are  so  intimately  interrelated  that  the  one  necessarily  reacts 
on  the  other.  Make  the  sweep  gf  the  arms  more  free  and  you  widen 
the  conception  of  freedom,  and  register  the  new  conception  on  the 
brain  and  nerve  centers  by  effecting  changes  in  their  development, 
their  structure  or  their  paths  of  action  to  correspond  with  the  new 
movements  they  have  been  required  to  direct.  Change  that  boy's  step 
from  that  shuffling  gait,  and  make  a  definite,  free  step  habitual,  and 
you  have  helped  to  change  his  character.  That  poor  boy  whose  knees 
bend  weakly  as  he  stands,  lacks  moral  fibre  as  well  as  physical  definite- 
ness.     Straighten  his  knees  and  you  have  done  a  good  deal  to  straight- 
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en  and  define  his  character.  Watch  yon  boy  with  the  jerky,  angular 
action.  Study  him  carefully  and  you  will  learn  that  his  temper  and 
character  have  conditions  corresponding  to  every  jerk  and  angle. 
Transform  his  jerky,  angular  action  by  proper  physical  training 
into  graceful,  rhythmic  activity — and  his  character  will  gradually  tend 
to  conform  to  the  altered  conditions.  Courtesy  and  calmness  will 
take  the  place  of  uncontrolled  irritation.  His  action  gains  in  force 
what  it  loses  in  spasmodic  energy.  He  can  do  much  more  work  for 
the  world  because  he  wastes  less  power.  He  will  probably  live  longer, 
even  though  he  may  work  harder,  because  you  have  substituted  calm- 
ness for  petulance,  and  rhythm  for  spasmodic  efifort,  and  have  thereby 
helped  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  nervous  wreck.  Leave  that  listless 
boy  in  his  present  condition,  and  he  will  do  little  to  stir  the  world 
around  him ;  but  by  the  persistent  use  of  wise  physical  culture  give 
him  more  power,  and  make  energetic  motor  activity  automatic  in  his 
life,  and  he  will  make  his  mark  not  on  the  sands  of  time  only,  but 
on  the  everlasting  rocks  of  eternity.  In  all  these  cases  the  transfor- 
mation in  bodily  attitude  or  activity  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
change  in  moral  quality  or  moral  force,  which  is  based  upon  an  im- 
proved mental  quality  or  mental  force,  which  is  recorded  in  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  neurological  system.  Thus  the  body  not  only 
reveals  the  character  but  helps  to  form  it.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit-  ^ 
ual  nature  controls  the  physical ;  but  the  physical  nature  influences 
the  spiritual.  It  is  easier  for  evil  influences  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
the  character  of  young  men  with  weak,  untrained,  inactive,  imperfect 
bodies,  than  it  would  be  if  the  young  men  had  vigorous,  well-devel- 
oped, well-trained  bodies.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  there  is  much 
force  and  truth  in  Rousseau's  epigrammatic  statement  that,  **The 
weaker  the  body  the  more  it  commands;  the  stronger  it  is  the  more  it 
obeys."  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  moral  and  physical 
health.  The  spiritual,  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  form  a  closely 
interrelated  unity,  each  element  of  which  affects  and  is  affected  by 
the  others. 

Physical  training  has  a  good  moral  influence  by  helping  to  prevent 
the  **breaking  out"  of  young  men  into  periodical  attacks  of  lawless- 
ness to  work  off  superfluous  energy.  Professor  Donaldson  says: 
**There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  growing  period  this  surcharging, 
though  not  regular,  is  an  event  to  be  expected,  and  may  take  almost 
any  form  of  expression."  Professor  Richards  pointed  out  that  dis- 
graceful college  disturbances  became  fewer  and  less  violent  as  the  ath- 
letic spirit  increased.  Wise  teachers  know  that  timely  practice  of 
physical  exercises  is  the  surest  and  the  quickest  way  to  secure  order, 
system,  and  co-operation  in  a  disorderly,  irregular,  and  indifferent  class. 
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But  the  highest  moral  culture  resulting  from  physical  training  is 
derived  through  playing.  Informal  physical  exercise  in  connection 
with  out-door  sports  and  games  is  the  highest  form  of  physical  cult- 
ure, because  it  results  from  and  develops  self-activity.  In  every  de- 
partment of  human  development  formal  culture  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  elements  of  power  to  be  applied ;  but  in  every  department 
self-expression  is  the  supreme  ideal.  Physical  training  is  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule*  The  elements  of  physical  power  should  be  culti- 
vated by  formal  physical  exercises,  and  applied  through  self-activity 
in  games. 

In  the  games  there  is  a  better  moral  influence  because  the  child 
enjoys  the  effort  he  puts  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  definite 
purpose.  The  element  of  joy  is  most  important  because  eVery  good 
feature  of  character  grows  more  rapidly  in  joyous  conditions.  Joy  is 
the  sunshine  that  gives  vitality  to  good  principles. 

Games  afford  admirable  opportunities  for  developing  the  virtues  of 
self-control  and  self-direction.  ^  Each  boy  must  decide  for  himself 
when  and  how  to  act  in  the  ever-varying  exigencies  of  the  game.  He 
must  not  only  decide,  he  must  execute  his  decision  promptly  and  ener- 
getically. No  other  school  work  defines  energy  of  character  more 
than  this.  Man  should  be  a  self-directing  agent.  Play  is  the  best 
school  agency  for  developing  propulsive  power. 

By  playing  boys  and  girls  learn  to  bear  defeat  bravely,  and  to  work 
harder  for  victory  tomorrow  because  it  has  not  been  won  today. 
Final  triumph  won  by  persistent  practice  and  patient  effort  for  suc- 
cess fills  the  young  character  with  the  faith  and  hope  that  are  so  es- 
sential to  success  in  the  life  struggle  of  later  years. 

The  playground  is  the  best  place  for  developing  the  consciousness 
of  individual  power  and  responsibility,  and  forming  apperceptive  cen- 
ters in  the  minds  of  children  around  which  may  be  gathered  ideas  of 
the  highest  social  ideal — co-operation  or  the  organic  unity  of  the  race. 
The  boy  who  is  a  member  of  a  cricket,  lacrosse,  football  or  baseball 
team  learns  in  the  most  definite  way  that  the  more  completely  he 
develops  his  powers  and  the  more  perfectly  he  can  perform  his  part 
the  more  certain  his  team  is  to  win.  He  learns,  too,  that  one  weak 
player  weakens  the  whole  team.  Each  member  thus  learns  more  sure- 
ly than  he  could  in  any  other  way  the  lesson  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity and  the  value  of  individual  power  and  individual  effort.  He 
learns  too,  the  higher  lesson  of  unity,  or  co-operation  as  the  basis  of 
complete  success.  Victory  results  from  the  combined  efforts  of  thor- 
oughly trained  individuals  who  are  working  heartily  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  common  purpose.  Playing  games  governed  by  well-de- 
fined rules  trains  character  by  developing  a  spirit  of  hearty  submission 
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to  law.  This  was  recognized  even  in  Plato's  time.  That  great  edu- 
cational philosopher  wrote:  **If  children  are  trained  to  submit  to  laws 
in  their  plays,  the  love  for  law  enters  their  souls  with  the  music  accom- 
panying the  games,  never  leaves  them,  and  helps  them  in  their  devel- 
opment. *' 

Froebel,  with  his  wondrous  power  of  insight  saw  that:  **Child's 
play  strengthens  the  powers  both  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  provided  we 
know  how  to  make  the  first  self-occupation  of  a  child  freely  active, 
that  is,  creative  or  productive." 


DISCUSSION. 


BuEL  T.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Winona,  Minn. — Not 
having  seen  until  this  morning  the  most  excellent  paper  presented  by  Inspector 
Hughes,  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  entering  upon  its  discussion  with  some 
feeling  of  temerity. 

I  think  the  paper  sets  forth  in  a  most  delightful  and  comprehensive  manner 
the  great  work  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher — "character  building'* — and 
points  out  clearly  and  correctly  the  necessary  and  important  relation  sustained 
by  "physical  training"  to  that  work.  * 

There  is  no  principle  set  forth  in  this  paper  with  which  I  am  not  in  hearty 
accord,  and  it  seems  needless  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  any  of  the  topics  treated. 
I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  restate  a  few  inferences  which  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  from  my  necessarily  hasty  view  of  the  paper,  and,  in  connection,  add  briefly 
a  suggestion  or  two  upon  my  own  account. 

The  idea  of  unity  set  forth  in  the  paper,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
provided  it  be  a  unity  which  is  as  broad  as  the  child  and  which  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  the  entire  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated. 

Physical  training  means  more  than  a  manual  of  formal  exercises  .selected 
from  the  Swedish,  German,  Delsarte,  or  other  schools  or  systems.  These  all 
possess  merit  and  may  all  truly  and  properly  have  a  place  in  an  ideal  system  of 
physical  culture,  but  there  is  a  side  to  physical  training  which  has  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  child  than  any  of  these  and  it  is  this  that  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here.  I  refer  to  those  methods  or  means  of  physical  training  which  appeal  to 
the  child  less  formally  and  which  meet  with  a  spontaneous  vital  reaction  having 
a  foundation  in  interest  and  the  nature  of  the  child. 

This  principle  not  only  recognizes  the  important  relation  of  play  to  physical 
training  but  points  to  the  physical  relations  of  all  of  the  natural  and  incidental 
occupations  and  activities  of  the  child.  Drawing,  handcraft,  manual  training, 
music,  reading,  etc.,  all  may  sustain  important  relations  to  physical  training. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  work  of  the  specialist  in  physical  education 
is  a  broad  and  intricate  one,  and  the  relation  of  physical  training  to  the  whole 
unity  to  which  it  belongs  necessarily  renders  it  broad,  intricate,  and  more  inci- 
dental and  related  than  formal  and  direct. 

As  suggested  by  the  paper,  Froebel  was  right  when  he  taught  that  *'  Child's 
play  strengthens  the  powers  both  of  the  soul  and  the  body,"  etc.  In  other  words 
the   spirit  of   the  kindergarten  is  right,  and  this  same  spirit  growing  with  the 
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child  applies  to  all  grades  of  work,  and,  undoubtedly,  suggests  some  form  of 
manual  and  physical  training  for  all  grades  and  all  classes  of  people  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Just  what  this  form  should  be,  and  what  part  remains  to  the  public  school 
teacher,  the  paper  does  not  undertake  to  say  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  discuss  at 
this  time. 

A  very  important  part  of  human  strength  is  developed  by  incidental,  related 
and  indirect  means,  and  this  is  as  true  of  physical  training  as  of  the  training  of 
any  other  parts  of  the  being.  The  fact  of  the  incidental  relation  of  physical  cul- 
ture to  the  rest  of  the  being  often  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  physical  culture  needs 
no  special  attention,  but  that  nature  may  safely  be  permitted  to  take  its  own 
course. 

Why  should  this  be  any  more  true  of  physical  training  than  of  mental  or 
spiritual  culture?  Not  only  should  those  who  are  to  be  physically  educated  be 
informed  as  to  the  laws  of  health  and  the  care  of  the  body,  but  the  body  should 
be  trained  and  that  training  is  best  which  is  directed  by  ihe  higher  wisdom  and 
the  richest  experience. 

Physical  training  is  therefore,  not  simply  vitally  related  to  the  building  of 
character,  but  the  physical  enters  into  and  is  a  part  of  the  character,  and  if  the 
character  is  improved,  the  physical  can  in  no  sense  be  ignored,  but  must  receive 
careful  attention  by  those  specially  prepared  and  skilled  in  the  work.  I  may  add 
that  every  department  teacher  should  be  such  a  specialist. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Inspector  Hughes  has  pointed  out  in  a  most  admirable 
manner  the  trinity  and  yet,  at  the  same  time  the  interrelated  unity  of  the  whole 
being,  and  the  educator  who  fails  to  fully  comprehend  and  practically  apply  this 
truth  is  to  that  extent  a  failure  in  his  calling.  Any  success  attained  without  the 
comprehension  of  this  principle  must  be  accidental  rather  than  intentional. 

If  we  recognize  the  three-sided  nature  of  man,  and  admit  the  importance  of 
physical  education,  and  the  necessity  for  specialists  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation, as  I  think  the  most  of  us  do,  why  should  there  not  be  two,  and  only  two, 
other  classes  of  specialists  in  teaching,  viz.,  those  devoted  to  mental  training,  and 
those  devoted  to  spiritual  or  moral  training. 

Should  these  three  classes  of  specialists  in  education  be  recognized,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  of  unity  would  demand  that  their  work  should  be  intimately 
interrelated,  or,  perhaps  I  had  better  say  correlated  and  concentrated. 

The  leading  conclusions  that  I  would  have  you  draw  from  this  discussion  is 
(i)  that  physical  training  is  necessary  to  the  building  of  character;  (2)  that  physi- 
cal training  covers  a  broad  field,  as  broad  as  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
being,  and,  (3)  that  specialization,  while  desirable,  should  never  have  a  tendency 
to  narrow  the  work,  but  should  broaden  rather  than  limit  the  natural  tendencies 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  no  influence  should  ever  attempt  to  relieve 
either  pupils  or  regular  department  teachers  from  their  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  correct  physical  training. 
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SHOULD    WE    HAVE   MILITARY    TRAINING    IN    THE 

SCHOOLS. 


BY    DR.    D.  A.    SARGENT,     HEMENWAY    GYMNASIUM,     HARVARD    COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  years  the  question  of  military  drill  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  brought  prominently  before  the  community.  Undoubt- 
edly the  wave  of  patriotism  that  periodically  sweeps  over  the  country 
is  partially  responsible  for  the  revival  of  this  militant  spirit. 

As  parents,  however,  do  not  take  kindly  to  warlike  preparations, 
especially  if  they  presage  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  children,  the  argu- 
ment most  generally  advanced  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  military 
drill  into  our  public  school  system  is  that  it  furnishes  an  admirable 
means  of  physical  training.  To  a  brief  consideration  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention. 

Those  of  us  who  aspire  to  be  teachers  of  physical  training  consider 
it  our  duty  not  only  to  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body, 
but  also  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  various  means  and  methods  of 
improving  it.  With  this  end  in  view  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of 
different  movements  and  exercises,  and  their  effects  upon  the  physique 
are  duly  observed  and  recorded.  In  this  respect  the  physical  instruc- 
tor is  not  unlike  the  physician  who  studies  the  nature  and  effect  of 
different  drugs  and  medicines  before  prescribing  them  for  his  patients. 

In  course  of  the  physical  examinations  made  at  Harvard  University 
some  ten  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  the  physical  peculiari- 
ties, deficiencies,  and  deformities  which  existed  in  a  large  number  of 
boys  coming  to  Cambridge  from  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  I 
looked  into  the  early  history  and  training  of  these  boys  and  found 
that  military  drill  had  been  their  regular  exercise  from  the  time  they 
were  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

I  made  a  study  of  the  effects  and  deficiencies  of  military  drill  as  a 
physical  exercise,  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1886  I  called  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to 
my  observations  on  these  school  boys  and  suggested  other  forms  of 
exercise  for  development  and  remedial  purposes.  The  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  and  the  interest  it  aroused  in 
the  general  subject  led  to  a  modification  of  the  military  drill  as  taught 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  These  modifications  consisted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  gun,  the  increased  use  of  the  left  arm 
and  side,  and  a  more  general  practice  of  elementary  gymnastics. 
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It  would  seem  that  a  few  concrete  cases  like  the  ones  described 
were  all  that  were  necessary  to  convince  unprejudiced  observers  that 
military  drill  alone  does  not  meet  the  demands  for  physical  training 
in  the  public  schools. 

My  principal  objection  to  military  drill  as  a  means  of  physical 
training  was  then,  and  is  now,  that  it  does  not  in  itself,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  meet  the  physiological  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  physical  exercise.  An  exercise  in  order  to  furnish 
good  physical  training  must  be  interesting  in  itself  to  engage  one's 
attention. 

It  must  furnish  a  weight  or  resistance  to  be  overcome.  '  It  must  be 
performed  with  sufficient  vigor  and  rapidity  to  engage  the  energetic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  employed.  It  must  bring  into  action  as 
many  muscles  as  possible.  It  must  insure  increased  activity  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  in  order  to  improve  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
There  must  be  no  tetanized  movements  but  alternation  in  the  exer- 
cises in  order  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  both  muscles  and  nerves. 
There  must  be  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  the  muscles,  which 
involves  the  training  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Military  drill  as  taught  in  the  schools  is  not  of  sufficient  interest 
as  a  means  of  physical  development  to  arouse  any  moral  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  Take  away  the  uniforms, 
prize  drills,  public  parades,  brass  bands  and  flowers,  and  the  exer- 
cises would  be  considered  tedious  in  the  extreme. 

The  exercise  of  the  manual  is  not  performed  with  sufficient  force  and 
rapidity  to  engage  the  energetic  contraction  of  the  muscles  employed. 
It  is  essentially  a  one-sided  exercise,  bringing  into  excessive  action 
the  elevators  of  the  right  scapula,  the  deltoid,  biceps,  flexors  of  the 
forearm,  wrist  and  fingers  of  the  right  side,  while  the  other  muscles 
excepting  the  legs  on  parade  days,  do  not  get  sufficient  employment 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  does  not  increase  the  respiration 
and  quicken  the  circulation  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  secure  the  consti- 
tutional benefits  that  should  accrue  from  exercise.  During  the  drill 
the  clothing  is  buttoned  close  around  the  chest  and  natural  respiration 
is  hindered.  The  muscles  are  not  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed, 
but  are  tetanized  or  kept  in  a  state  of  prolonged  contraction.  This, 
as  we  all  know,  not  only  impairs  the  tone  of  the  muscles  used,  but  it 
also  puts  an  additional  strain  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at 
a  time  when  both  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible.  Finally,  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  manual  of  arms  does  not  give  sufficient  breadth 
and  scope  of  movement  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  muscles, 
and  as  a  training  for  the  central  nervous  system  it  has  little  or  no  value. 

Coolness,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  that  rapid  and  responsible 
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exercise  of  judgment  in  emergencies  which  are  brought  out  so  admir- 
ably in  the  practice  of  athletics  and  certain  forms  of  gymnastics,  and 
which  are  so  valuable  to  the  man  of  business  as  well  as  to  the  soldier, 
are  not  developed  by  the  drill  itself,  though  I  will  admit  that  other 
moral  attributes,  such  as  obedience,  patience,  fortitude  and  forbear- 
ance, may  be  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  teach  the 
facings  and  marching  evolutions  of  military  tactics. 

At  my  Normal  School  for  the  Physical  Training  of  Women  at 
Cambridge  and  at  the  Harvard  University  Summer  School  of  Physical 
Training  for  both  sexes,  that  part  of  the  infantry  drill  regulation 
referring  to  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  the  school  of  the  company, 
excepting  the  manual  of  arms,  is  very  thoroughly  taught.  In  fact  I 
believe  that  the  facings  and  marchings  should  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  country.  And  in  order  that  this  kind  of  instruction 
might  be  uniform  I  should  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  regu- 
lar army  tactics. 

But  the  primary  object  of  the  facing  and  marching  as  taught  in  our 
normal  schools  is  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  physical  exercise  (al- 
though it  may  be  a  good  form  of  walking)  as  it  is  to  enable  the  instruc- 
tor to  manage  large  classes,  keep  them  under  good  discipline,  and 
try  and  improve  their  time  reactions  by  making  them  respond  to  rapid 
commands.  In  the  minds  of  most  persons  military  drill  consists  in 
handling  a  musket  after  the  prescribed  regulations  as  set  forth  in  the 
infantry  drill  regulations,  and  there  are  persons  who  argue  that  this 
method  of  handling  a  gun  is  the  best  form  of  exercise. 

The  community  at  large  have  long  entertained  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  about  this  kind  of  military  drill  that  made  young  men 
erect,  or  as  some  have  been  pleased  to  term  it,  gave  them  a  graceful 
and  manly  bearing. 

Unless  I  have  been  misled  in  my  observations,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  drill  itself  that  tends  to  make  one  erect  or  graceful.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  tends  to  make  one  stiff  and 
angular  in  one's  movements  as  well  as  to  droop  and  round  the  shoul- 
ders. That  military  drill  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  bring  about  all 
these  desirable  physical  results  I  am  free  to  confess — but  then  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  military  drill.  Young  men  could  be  taught  to 
balance  fours,  waltz  to  the  right,  glide  to  the  left,  or  dance  to  the  front 
in  view  of  conquering  the  enemy  and  making  themselves  graceful  and 
well-poised  at  the  same  time. 

This  would  hardly  be  the  most  direct  way  of  accomplishing  the 
grand  object  of  the  soldier's  mission.  Unless  all  had  taken  dancing 
lessons  of  the  same  dancing  master  the  difference  in  step  and  style 
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of  movement  might  lead  to  some  embarrassment  on  the  field  of 
battle.  We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  military  drill  is  the 
technical  art  of  teaching  one  body  of  men  to  wound  and  kill  as  many 
as  possible  of  another  body  of  men  without  being  wounded  or  killed 
themselves.  To  accomplish  this  object  and  to  handle  large  bodies  of 
men,  the  working  unit  is  four  men  instead  of  one. 

All  of  the  soldier's  individual  movements  are  prescribed  with  this 
idea  in  view,  and  whatever  he  does  is  done  with  some  regard  to  the 
other  three  men  with  whom  he  is  so  intimately  associated. 

When  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  bring  his  gun  to  **carry"  or  to  **right 
shoulder,**  or  to  ** support,**  or  to  ** charge  bayonets,*'  the  command 
is  not  given  in  view  of  the  effect  these  exercises  are  to  have  upon  the 
actions  of  particular  groups  of  muscles  engaged,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  the  musket  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  and  to 
rest  the  muscles  employed  by  change  in  position. 

Now  that  the  fire  arms  are  being  so  rapidly  improved,  and  the 
open  formation  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  the  exercises 
of  the  manual  and  the  use  of  the  bayonet  are  in  the  opinion  of  high  mili- 
tary authorities  of  less  and  less  importance.  The  sole  use  of  the  gun 
is  to  shoot,  and  the  tendency  of  all  military  instruction  at  the  present 
day  is  to  make  the  soldiers  experts  in  this  death-dealing  function. 

In  the  work  of  the  soldier,  as  in  every  other  trade  or  industry,  the 
man  is  expected  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  art;  that  is  to  sacrifice 
health,  symmetry  and  individual  cultivation  and  development  to  the 
immediate  demands  of  military  service. 

Under  such  a  regime  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  man,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  plastic  and  growing  boy,  should  soon  take  on  the  stamp  of 
his  trade,  just  as  he  would  had  he  devoted  an  equal  time  to  the  serv- 
ice of  a  carpenter,  jeweler,  tailor  or  sailmaker.  In  each  vocation  one 
must  judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  body  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  and  the  parts  of  the  body  brought  into  play. 

To  show  you  how  absurd  the  claims  of  military  drill  are  as  a 
means  of  physical  development,  assume  for  a  moment  that  a  teacher  of 
physical  exercises  should  substitute  the  musket  for  a  wooden  or  iron 
wand,  and  confine  the  movements  to  those  that  are  prescribed  in  the 
manual  of  arms.  Would  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  presume  to  call  such  a  drill  a  perfect  exercise.  The 
closely  constricted  movements,  the  proximity  of  the  hands  to  each 
other,  and  the  distance  of  the  piece  in  front  of  the  body — all  tend  to 
cramp  the  chest,  droop  the  head,  and  round  the  shoulders  and  ciurve 
the  spine.  Moreover  these  facts  were  long  since  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  military  authorities  and  a  set  of  calisthenic  exercises  or 
free  gymnastics  have  been   incorporated  into  all  of  the  treatises  on 
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military  tactics,  to  correct  this  tendency — I  refer  to  what  is   famil- 
iarly known  as  the  **setting  up'*  drill. 

Upton  says  in  his  manual  of  United  States  Army  Infantry  Tactics, 
**As  the  importance  of  setting  up  cannot  be  overestimated  the  exer- 
cises must  often  be  resorted  to,  and  all  soldiers  will  be  frequently 
practiced  therein." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  tac- 
tics, although  allowing  ever  so  much  more  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  soldier,  has  three  times  the  amount  of  free  gym- 
nastics prescribed  as  are  contained  in  the  old  tactics. 

Mr.  Herman  Koeler,  master  of  the  sword  and  instructor  in  gym- 
nastics at  West  Point,  has  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
issued  an  extensive  manual  of  Free  Gymnastics  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army.  In  a  letter  to  Col.  Thomas  F. 
Edmunds,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Boston  Physical  Culture  Society  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  musket 
in  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Koeler  writes: 

**The  use  of  the  musket  as  a  means  of  physical  development  of  any 
one,  be  he  man  or  boy,  is  worse  than  worthless;  it  is  in  my  opinion 
positively  injurious.  Here  at  the  Academy  the  bad  effects  are  not  so 
apparent  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rifle  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
cadets  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
space  of  time  each  day. 

**Then,  again,  the  cadets  have  such  various  drills  beside  the  regular 
gymnastic  work  that,  even  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  become 
*  lop-sided'  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  other  work.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  soldiers  who,  being  older,  are  supposedly  less  liable  to 
suffer  from  this;  even  on  these,  however,  it  has  its  effects. 

**  Since  the  present  system  of  physical  training  has  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  this  institution,  the  eyes  of  even  those  officers  of 
the  army  who  have  ever  maintained  that  the  manual  of  arms,  setting  up 
exercises,  and  tactics  were  more  than  enough  to  develop  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  any  man,  have  been  gradually  opened.  These  same  men, 
when  the  question  of  physical  training  by  any  other  means  was  mooted, 
would  have  none  of  it.  To  them  this  was  an  innovation  not  consist- 
ent with  military  usage,  at  least  not  in  our  country;  the  drill  regula- 
tions did  not  prescribe  it;  they  did  not  want  athletes  but  soldiers, 
etc.  However,  a  change  has  been  wrought,  as  I  said  before,  and  the 
great  truth  has  at  last  dawned  upon  them  that  athletes  make  the  most 
superior  soldiers,  and  that  even  those  who  are  not  athletes,  but  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  good  physical  education,  are 
really  molded  into  better  soldiers  than  those  who  were  educated  un- 
der the   old   rules  and  methods.     In  consequence  of  this  you  find  to- 
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day  that  almost  every  post  in  the  army  has  an  officer  detailed,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  the  men  as  much  gymnastic  and  athletic  training  as 
time  and  facilities  will  admit.** 

Col.  G.  M.  Fox,  of  England,  has  prepared  a  similar  manual,  enti- 
tled ''Physical  Drill  With  and  Without  Arms,"  for  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  In  this  case  the  musket  is  used  as  a  wand  and  all  of  the 
exercises  prescribed  are  in  view  of  developing  certain  groups  of  mus- 
cles. These  exercises  have  no  possible  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  gun  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon. 

Several  years  ago,  Dr.  C.  R.  Greenleaf,  at  that  time  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Army,  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education  at  Boston, 
in  which  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
army  and  showed  how  sadly  they  were  in  need  of  gymnastics  and  sys- 
tematic physical  training  at  the  military  posts  and  recruiting  depots, 
in  order  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  condition  for  service. 

Since  then  the  government  has  built  and  equipped  a  large  gymna- 
sium at  West  Point  where  every  branch  of  military  service  is  taught, 
and  small  gymnasiums  are  established  at  many  of  the  military  posts. 
If  then  the  leading  military  school  of  the  country,  and  the  army 
officers  at  their  respective  stations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
find  it  difficult  to  develop  soldiers  out  of  citizens  by  relying  upon  mili- 
tary drill  alone,  is  it  not  strange  and  unnatural  that  we  should  resort 
to  military  exercises  as  a  means  of  developing  citizens  out  of  school 
boys. 

During  the  late  war  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  that  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army  was  the  number 
of  men  that  were  rejected  from  the  service  on  account  of  physical 
disability. 

The  ratio  of  men  that  were  refused  admission  to  the  army  from 
the  professional,  skilled,  and  mercantile  classes  on  account  of  disease 
in  general  was  in  round  numbers  367  per  thousand  from  all  occupa- 
tions, 520  per  thousand  from  the  professional  class,  479  from  the 
mercantile  class,  434  from  the  skilled,  and  348  from  the  unskilled  la- 
borers. 

From  the  professional  class  the  largest  ratio  of  rejections  was 
among  the  editors,  being  739.7  per  thousand;  then  followed  the 
teachers  with  739.5  per  thousand;  physicians  670;  clergymen  664; 
public  officers  627;  dentists  548;  lawyers  543;  architects  533,  and  fi- 
nally students  at  the  rate  of  328  per  thousand.  That  over  one-half  of 
all  the  persons  drafted  during  the  Civil  War  frpm  the  professional  clas- 
ses and  over  46  per  cent,  from  the  mercantile  class,  and  43  per  cent, 
from   the  skilled   laborers  should   be  rejected  on  account  of  physical 
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disability  and  disease  are  sad  commentaries  upon  our  habits  and  con- 
ditions of  working  and  living. 

Today  the  future  artisans,  mercantile  and  professional  men  of 
the  country  are  largely  in  our  public  schools. 

If  the  presumable  object  of  introducing  military  drill  into  these 
institutions  is  to  prepare  our  boys  to  be  possible  soldiers  in  time  of 
war,  would  it  not  be  a  much  more  rational  procedure  in  view  of  the 
facts  just  quoted  to  train  them  to  vigorous  health,  and  to  spend  our 
energies  in  building  them  up  and  broadening  them  out  into  the  highest 
types  of  physical  manhood  before  cramping  them  or  stamping  them 
with  the  badge  of  any  trade   or  profession. 

If,  after  the  broad  physical  foundation  is  laid  by  the  practice  of  a 
wide  range  of  gymnastics  and  athletics,  our  colleges,  professional 
schools,  or  military  organizations  are  willing  to  teach  and  to  train 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  it  is  eminently  right  and 
proper.  If  the  national  government  and  the  several  states  are  really 
desirous  of  cultivating  a  military  spirit  in  our  American  youth  with 
the  physical  ability  to  back  it,  I  have  another  suggestion  to  offer. 

In  many  of  our  large  cities  there  are  regimental  armories,  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  left  unoccupied  most  of  the  day.  Let 
these  armories  be  turned  over  to  our  public  schools  for  certain  hours, 
to  be  used  as  public  gymnasiums.  Let  the  school  boys  be  marched 
to  these  buildings,  if  necessary  under  the  semblance  of  military  dis- 
cipline, or  let  them  assemble  voluntarily  and  then  be  led  through  a 
series  of  gymnastic  developing  exercises,  and  recreative  sports  and 
games — which  long  experience  has  proven  to  be  the  best  calculated 
to  strengthen  character  and  built  up  the  physique. 

Then  we  should  not  have  50  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  exempt 
from  service  in  time  of  war  on  account  of  physical  disability,  or  an 
army  of  boy  soldiers  made  vain,  conceited,  and  blaz6  because  their 
limited  school  drilling  has  made  them  think  their  military  education 
complete. 


DTSCUSSTON. 


Mrs.  Frances  W.  Lkiter,  Mansfield,  Ohio. — There  is  growing  conviction  that 
American  children  should  have  healthier,  better  disciplined  bodies,  which,  in 
these  days  of  intense  civilization,  must  be  secured  through  systematic  physical 
education.  Under  cover  of  this,  military  drill  is  brought  to  the  front  as  a  train- 
ing which  meets  a  great  need. 

One  of  two  positions  must  justify  making  military  drill  a  factor  in  public 
school  discipline.  Either  we  must  educate  for  war,  or  military  training  fills 
important  physical  demands  of  our  developing  school  boys,  few  of  whom  are  out 
of  their  "teens." 
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There  was  a  time  in  the  experience  of  this  country  when  to  be  an  American 
citizen  meant  being  a  soldier,  involving  the  possible  sacrifice  of  home,  kindred 
and  life.  This  was  the  result  of  circumstances  and  conditions  that  do  not  exist 
today.  The  trend  of  higher  civilization  is  in  the  direction  of  humanitarian  means 
for  settling  differences  between  nations.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  this 
people,  with  conflicting  ideas  and  varying  customs,  as  well  as  the  possible  chance 
of  difficulties  with  foreign  powers,  will  doubtless  make  a  limited  trained  military 
force  always  advisable,  to  be  utilized  in  emergencies  and  as  a  last  resort  This 
can  be  amply  provided  for  through  the  medium  of  national  and  state  military 
academies  and  organizations.  Our  public  schools  should  constitute  the  nursery 
of  citizenship.  Instead  of  drilling  these  oncoming  citizens  in  the  art  of  warfare, 
we  should,  in  these  enlightened  days,  teach  them  the  doctrine  of  arbitration. 

The  belief  in  military  training  as  an  educational  measure  grows  out  of  a  fal- 
lacy. The  boy  studies  the  pages  of  American  history  and  imbibes  the  idea  that, 
somehow,  war  and  patriotism  bear  synonymous  relation.  Because  of  this  any 
effort  to  oppose  such  legislation  as  was  pending  in  Congress  during  the  past  win- 
ter is  regarded  by  some  as  unpatriotic. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  is  claimed  for  military  drill  in  the  line 
of  physical  betterment.  Prevailing  sentiment  responds:  Fine  physique,  mili- 
tary bearing,  obedience  to  command,  etc.  Here  again  is  concealed  a  fallacy 
which  blinds  the  eyes  and  dulls  the  sense  of  those  who  look  upon  military  parade 
as  the  great  flower  show  of  national  dignity.  If  these  conditions  could  only  be 
secured  through  the  development  of  the  soldier,  the  great  value  of  military 
tactics,  even  in  lower  school  grades,  would  be  apparent.  Outside  of  war  signifi- 
cance, all  the  benefits  claimed  from  militarism  in  our  schools  can  be  even  more 
successfully  secured  through  the  medium  of  systematic  physical  education  in  the 
various  grades  and  the  facilities  of  a  fully  equipped  gymnasium  for  advanced 
pupils,  including  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Advocates  assure  us  that  the  drill  need  not  involve  war  purposes,  and  that 
the  "paraphernalia  helps  hold  and  interest  the  boys." 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  last  annual  report,  and  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  recommending  the  passage  of  one  of  the  bills  in 
Congress  providing  this  drill  in  the  schools,  prove  that  it  does  involve  war  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  most  susceptible  years  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  such  influences  are  con- 
cerned, why  not  turn  these  "notes  of  promise'*  loose  upon  buckskin,  feathers  and 
paint,  with  ample  supply  of  tomahawks  and  arrows  and  periodic  exercise  in  the 
war  whoop?  Why  not  practice  "make-believe"  surprises  and  laying  in  treacher- 
ous ambush  as  innocent  amusement?  This  would  be  diversion  having  some  claim 
as  physical  exercise.  The  serious  influence  of  such  would  not  be  questioned  by 
any  thoughtful  individual.  Civilized  (?)  warfare  is  removed  a  few  degrees  from 
savagery.  It  is  organized;  it  utilizes  weapons  that  outgeneral  it  in  merciless, 
wholesale  slaughter,  as  the  mighty  engine  outranks  the  child's  toy.  However 
unquestioned  may  be  the  possible  contingencies  of  any  nation  necessitating 
bloodshed,  we  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  peace  when  we  usurp  the  true  object  of 
the  public  schools  by  introducing  such  agencies.  To  uniform  our  school  boys 
by  law  and  place  in  their  hands  the  implements  of  war  (no  boy  will  remain  satis- 
fied with  a  wooden  gun)  may,  in  these  days  of  long  neglected  physical  develop- 
ment, mean  soldierly  bearing  and  the  correct  handling  of  arms,  but  it  cannot  fail 
to  lead  the  imagination  and  desire  toward  bloody  combat. 

Our  early  ancestors  understood  the  necessity  for  war  as  the  door  to  liberty. 
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They  afterward  realized  the  importance  of  a  ready  military  force;  yet,  when  the 
public  school  system  was  established,  this  feature  of  discipline  found  no  place. 

In  a  speech  advocating  military  training  in  the  schools,  ex-President  Harri- 
son is  quoted  as  saying:  "  If  from  1830,  all  the  boys  had  been  instructed  in  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  the  company  and  the  manual  of  arms,  much  time  would  have 
been  spared  in  organizing  an  army  in  1861.*'  A  more  significant  truth  would 
have  been  uttered,  had  he  said:  "  If  the  youth  had  previously  received  a  well- 
grounded  physical  basis  through  education,  little  time  would  have  been  required 
to  bring  recruits  up  to  the  demands  of  campaign  life." 

To  root  out  this  popular  fallacy — that  self-immolation  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
and  the  point  of  the  bayonet  is  the  most  sublime  loyalty  which  a  man  can  express 
to  his  country — rising  generations  must  be  taught  that  the  type  of  patriotism 
which  heaven  records  is  the  citizenship  which  seeks  the  greatest  good  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  peace.  This  is  citizenship  and  patriotism  which  will  never 
flinch  in  the  direst  extremity  of  duty. 

Physical  education  established  in  our  schools  will  help  build  for  all  contin- 
gencies requiring  brain  and  brawn,  heart  and  soul,  without  which  true  patriotism 
cannot  exist.  Let  us  educate  for  peace,  not  for  war;  for  citizenship,  not  for 
soldiery. 

Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia.  Kan. — The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  somewhat  on  how  much  military  training  and 
what  school.  The  marching  movements  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  procession 
at  the  college  commencement  and  continuous  drills  between  these  extremes  are 
military  in  their  nature  but  hardly  objectionable  on  that  account.  The  full  train- 
ing of  the  West  Point  military  academy  will  not  be  proposed  for  any  other  school 
in  the  land,  nor  will  any  considerable  part  of  that  training  be  put  into  schools  of 
all  grades,  even  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  military  training  for  the  schools. 

That  there  may  be  some  danger  of  producing  physical  deformity  from  the 
handling  of  heavy  muskets  by  weak  boys,  and  some  tendency  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  war  spirit  by  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  parade  may  be  conceded  and 
yet  sufficient  reason  found  for  introducing  military  drill  while  guarding,  as  far 
as  possible,  against  these  evils. 

Genuine  muskets  and  military  uniforms  for  an  organized  battalion  in  a 
school  system  will  not  necessarily  produce  physical  ruin  nor  destructive  war. 
Most  exercises  given  by  military  training  in  the  schools  are  symmetrical.  The 
training  of  the  United  States  military  academy  itself  is  shaping  to  that  purpose. 
The  number  of  "setting-up"  exercises  has  been  increased  and  the  development 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium  have  become  a  recognized  part  of  military  training. 
For  the  sake  of  bilateral  symmetry  in  the  muscular  effects  produced  by  the  manual 
of  arms,  a  connected  series  of  movements  for  the  left  side  has  been  provided. 

As  to  the  desire  for  war,  the  commercial  interests  which  find  their  only  safety 
in  peace  will  sufficiently  curb  any  outbreak  of  the  military  spirit.  Our  readiness 
for  fighting  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  drive  us  into  any  rash 
war  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  though  the  French  in  Mexico  were  doing  that 
doctrine  the  greatest  possible  violence. 

Military  drill  produces  many  excellent  results  in  the  line  of  physical  train- 
ing. Open  air  occupation,  erect  carriage  of  body,  better  breathing  and  circula- 
tion and  a  greater  power  of  endurance  are  secured.  The  training  to  attention,  to 
the  habit  of  prompt  obedience  and  to  the  successful  co-ordination  of  different 
movements  of  the  body  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  means.  In  the  selection 
and  promotion  of  officers,  the  spirit  of  order,  of  self-control,  and  of  recognition 
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of  superior  merit  finds  great  cultivation.  The  influence  of  a  military  organization 
in  a  system  of  schools  gives  a  net  result  of  very  great  value  in  interesting  both 
sexes  and  all  grades  in  the  things  that  build  up  the  youth  of  the  country  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically. 

A  consideration  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  attitude  which  should 
be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  promote  physical  training  in  the  schools  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  no  other  form  of  muscular  exercise  is  so  universally  popular  as 
military  drill.  The  "old  soldier*'  element  is  ready  to  make  a  campaign  in  that 
cause.  Those  critics  who  insist  that  love  of  military  forms  and  practices  is  char- 
acteristic of  half-civilized  people  will  concede  that  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are 
in  that  culture  period  which  finds  food  for  its  greatest  interest  in  the  warlike 
experiences  of  the  youth  of  the  race.  -  The  fondness  for  military  display  that  is 
manifested  by  the  numerous  secret  societies  of  today  and  the  interest  which  most 
people  take  in  their  parades  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  enthusiasm  which  mili- 
tary drill  will  awaken  in  the  schools.  Even  among  the  most  devoted  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  notwithstanding  their  anticipation  of  the  millennium  in 
which  war  shall  be  no  more,  there  is,  in  at  least  the  Salvation  Army  sections 
quite  as  much  charm  today  in  military  phraseology  as  there  was  in  St.  Paul's 
use  of  figures  of  speech  borrowed  from  war  when  he  wrote  the  last  chapter  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  days  of  Rome's  military  greatness. 

Discreet  leaders  in  physical  training  will  be  able  to  secure  for  those  under 
their  charge  much  good  from  the  military  drill  itself,  and  will  find  that  the  forms 
of  military  training  constitute  the  easiest  line  of  approach  to  a  general  physical 
training  that  is  not  commonly  recognized  as  any  part  of  military  drill. 
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There  are  certain  occupations  or  trades  in  which  the  workmen 
receive  wages  most  generous,  as  compared  with  their  skill,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  wrecking  of  health  is  inevitable;  and  that,  too,  in 
a  very  few  years  at  least.  One  superintendent  —  fron^  many  years  of 
observation  —  shows  that  among  these  deadly  trades  and  occupations 
public  school  teaching  should  be  ranked.  He  says:  *' I  am  satisfied 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  no  woman,  no  matter  how  healthy 
and  young  and  strong  she  may  be,  can  enter  the  schools  in  this  city, 
do  efficient  and  satisfactory  work,  and  preserve  her  health  and  spirits 
for  more  than  five  years;  and  in  many  cases,  the  anxiety  and  nerve 
exhaustion  are  apparent  in  much  less  time.**  All  great  minds  run  in 
the  same  deep  channels;  and  we  find  cooperating  with  this  superin- 
tendent the  two  old  friends,  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 

Emerson  says:   **  Cobble  shoes,  maul  rails,  pick  up  stones,  plough, 

make  hempen  ropes,  hang  yourself  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  but 

don*t  teach   school!'*     And   Carlyle  it  was  who  said:  *'Whom  the 

gods  wish   to  make  miserable,  they  first  make  school  teachers  of !  ** 
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And  still,  in  spite  of  this  noble  triune  authority,  we  shall,  hosts  of  us, 
go  on  teaching  school,  though  knowing  the  price  we  pay. 

But  they  tell  us,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  The  workman  among 
the  chemicals,  forewarned,  forearms  himself  with  the  wet  cotton  sop 
through  which  he  breathes,  and  in  this  way,  and  with  this  precaution, 
he  protects  himself  and  so  insures  for  a  longer  time  his  health  and  life. 

But  in  the  teaching  profession  it  is  nerves' we  must  preserve.  It  is 
nervous  energy  we  must  store  up  and  guard  with  care.  The  sop  of 
cotton  will  not  serve  us  in  this  case ;  but  we  may  be  sure  Nature  never 
left  the  teacher  the  one  totally  helpless,  hopeless  workman  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

« 

UJ^  To  be  sure  it  is  not  poisonous  inhalations  that  the  teacher  must 
stand  in  dread  of,  but  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  a  wonderful,  beautiful  creation  —  this  human  nervous  system  of 
ours.  It  is  God's  crowning  glory  of  creation  and  evolution.  Till  the 
nervous  system  evolved,  God  himself  had  no  instrument  through  which 
he  could  speak  unto  man ;  and  man  had  none  through  which  he  could 
catch  a  sense  of  the  divine  in  himself  and  interpret  it  to  high  ends. 

The  delicacy  of  this  nervous  tissue  is  physiologically  the  true  test 
of  anyone's  true  fineness  of  soul  capacity.  No  one  but  a  sensitive, 
highly-organized  nervous  temperament  has  any  right  to  teach.  Only 
such  a  one  is  fit  to  handle  human  souls;  only  such  a  one  is  evoluted 
to  a  grade  capable ?)f  interpreting  and  judging  and  sympathizing  with 
child  nature.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  such  a  one  must  pay  a  price 
dear  just  in  correspondence  with  her  value  when  she  enters  the  great 
machine-shop  of  public  school  teaching. 

But  what  can  she  do? 

Shall  she  turn  away  from  the  children,  she  who  is  so  divinely  fitted 
for  the  work,  that  she  may  save  her  health?  Shall  the  children  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  grade  of  human  beings  who,  like  the  inelegant  tow- 
string,  can  stand  the  strain  and  not  break?  Or  shall  she  offer  up  her 
health  and  her  life  on  the  altar  of  the  child's  best  good,  knowing  that 
her  sacrifice  will  be  accepted  and  her  downfall  be  complete  in  five  short 
years? 

There  was  a  time  when  theology  and  sociology  and  the  human 
heart  demanded  and  morbidly  enjoyed  this  manner  of  sacrifice;  it  was 
its  own  reward.  But  we  today  live  in  an  age  more  practical,  more 
wholesome  and  of  more  common  sense.  Old  Jonathan  Edward's  answer 
to  such  cries  from  the  human  heart  will  not  quiet  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury soul.  To-day  we  doubt  the  justice  of  suffering  always  as  the 
penalty  for  finer  development.  We  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  back 
of  the  suffering  are  broken  laws  —  and  that  our  penalty  is  the  penalty 
of  simple  ignorance.     With  finer  development  comes  naturally  finer 
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susceptibility;  but  we  need  not  fear.  These  conditions  will  adjust  as 
simply  as  did  the  cruder  conditions,  if  only  we  abide  by  the  laws.  But 
we  must  know  the  law  and  obey  it;  that  is  all. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  the  medical  profession  itself 
that  the  great  burden  of  disease  upon  the  world  today  is  of  a  neures- 
thetic  nature. 

In  old  times  people  suffered  from  liver  complaint,  from  jaundice, 
chronic  bronchitis,  etc.  But  today  these  terms  are  almost  rare,  and 
in  their  place  are  **  nerve  waste,**  "brain  fag,**  **  nervous  prostra- 
tion.** These  are  the  conditions  of  our  day  and  generation,  and  even 
the  most  material-minded  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury physiology  and  hygiene  will  not  wholly  protect  the  nineteenth 
century  organism.  The  thud  of  the  blacksmith*s  hammer  will  not 
bring  tuneful  vibration  out  of  the  delicate  silver  high-pitch  strings  of 
the  sensitive  violin. 

The  keynote  of  modern  physiology  is  Mind ;  and  no  one  more  than 
the  school  teacher,  living  as  she  does  in  the  nervous  world  wholly, 
needs  to  catch  the  significance  of  that  keynote  for  her  own  protection. 

Bone  tissue  is  marvelous  as  seen  under  the  microscope;  muscular 
tissue  strikes  real  awe  into  the  human  mind  when  one  sees  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  its  structure  to  its  use.  But  when  one  looks  at 
the  nerve  tissue,  so  delicate,  so  transparent,  so  shining,  fading  away 
in  its  fibres  into  pure  white  light  itself,  how  can  one  fail  to  see  that 
this  tissue  of  all  other  tissues  must  be  the  medium  of  expression  for 
forces  no  less  subtle  than  thought  and  emotion. 

And  this  is  true.  Then  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that 
whatever  our  thought  nature  is,  like  it  must  be  the  vibrations  along 
these  tiny  silver  threads. 

Professor  Gates,  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Biological 
Research,  has  proved  most  conclusively  by  chemical  tests  that  all 
human  tissues  and  fluids  are  affected  by  emotional  conditions. 

He  has  found  that  the  blood  of  a  large  number  of  people  after  an 
attack  of  ill-temper  responds  uniformly  to  a  certain  chemical  test;  the 
blood  of  a  large  number  after  attacks  of  jealousy  respond  to  another 
chemical  test;  of  others,  after  grief  to  another;  and  soon  through  the 
line  of  emotional  conditions.  And  never  has  it  failed  that  the  chem- 
ical generated  by  any  malevolent,  inharmonious  mental  condition  is 
of  an  acid,  acrid,  poisonous  nature. 

What  message,  then,  has  such  research  for  us  as  teachers?  It  is 
most  plain.  First,  and  above  all,  a  teacher*s  mind  must  be  at  rest  — 
not  intellectually  only  —  but  emotionally.  To  fret  and  scold,  to  worry, 
to  govern  by  will,  to  grow  pessimistic,  exacting  and  fault-finding,  is 
to  send  down  along  these  hypersensitive  nerve-fibres  of  ours  tidings. 
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not  of  great  joy,  but  tidings  that  carry  poison  to  the  tissues,  impover- 
ish the  blood  and  so,  in  time,  destroy  nutrition. 

This  is  what  **  breaking  down**  means,  and  poisoned  nerve-fluid 
will  bring  it  about  quicker  and  tenfold  more  effectively  than  **  over- 
work** in  any  muscular  or  purely  intellectual  sense.  Now,  as  the 
teacher  goes  on  in-  her  school  life,  what  are  her  danger-signals?  We 
know  that  the  profession  of  law,  long-continued,  tends  to  destroy 
imagination;  the  profession  of  medicine  to  strengthen  materiality; 
the  profession  of  theology  to  destroy  capacity  for  mental  relaxation. 
The  poet  is  certainly  seldom  a  business  man;  the  practical  business 
man  more  seldom  a  poet. 

And  the  teaching  profession?  Well,  what?  All  day  long,  week  in 
and  week  out,  we  stand  in  the  mental  attitude  of  a  superior  over  an 
inferior,  directing  and  governing,  guiding  and  suppressing. 

We  are  always  on  the  watch  —  it  is  our  business  to  be  —  but  for 
what?  Why,  for  faults  and  errors,  to  be  sure.  We  become  experts 
in  detecting  them.  Indeed,  it  is  in  proportion  as  we  become  experts 
in  capacity  for  criticism  that  we  gain  rank  as  teachers  —  strong  or 
weak. 

Now,  the  critical  power  is  good  in  its  right  time  and  place  and 
degree,  we  all  admit.  We  begin  by  **  watching  out**  for  Johnny's 
faults — for  his  own  good,  to  be  sure.  When  he  reads  we  watch  for 
the  word  that  may  be  wrong;  when  he  gives  us  his  spelling  paper  our 
trained  eye  catches  instantly  the  wrong  word  half  way  down  the  page, 
and  of  his  problems,  it  is  the  wrong  answer  that  we  seize  upon  and 
scratch  with  the  big  white  chalk  mark. 

As  Dr.  Krohn  says  in  one  of  his  child-study  lectures,  **Oh,  why 
don*t  you  teachers  put  a  smaller  zero  over  the  wrong  answers?  And 
when  a  little  fellow  gets  a  loo,  why  don*tyou  mark  that  in  big  figures, 
so  that  all  the  school  may  see?  It  would  be  such  a  comfort  in  both 
cases!" 

But  to  go  back  to  the  evolution  of  the  **  critical  faculties.**  We 
criticise  first  for  Johnny's  good.  But  our  mind  acquires,  meantime, 
the  habit  of  flaw-hunting;  by  and  by,  true  to  -habitual  bent,  and  not 
discriminating  between  things  in  the  schoolroom  and  things  out,  it 
begins  to  manifest  its  critical  power  on  all  the  world.  We  find  our- 
selves, or  at  least  others  find  us,  chronic  fault-finders. 

We  look  at  a  Corot,  we  read  a  book,  we  listen  to  Melba,  and  some 
way  it  is  the  minus  qualities  that  rest  in  our  minds.  Our  minds  have 
got  that  bent.  Looking  always  for  the  evils,  we  begin  to  see  only  the 
evils.  The  vision  narrows.  Our  atmosphere  becomes  negative;  we 
forget  the  good;  we  don*t  even  see  the  good.  Evil  increases  to  our 
consciousness,  and  in  due  time  we  reflect  and  radiate  that  which  we 
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are  most  awake  to — the  dark,  the  cheerless,  the  pessimistic.  People 
and  things  are  to  us  all  wrong. 

For  it  is  a  mental  law  that  everything  shall  bear  for  each  of  us  the 
aspect  we  give  it.  Love  for  love ;  antagonism  for  antagonism ;  pain 
for  pain ;  and  under  this  law  we  help  to  augment  or  decrease,  even  our 
health,  for  good  or  ill. 

Then,  there  is  that  other  bane  of  the  teacher's  life — discipline.  It 
is  the  school  director's  first  and  most  significant  question,  **  Are  you 
a  good  disciplinarian?**  And  we,  knowing  that  if  we  are  it  may  bring 
about  an  increase  in  our  salaries  of  as  much  as  $25  or  $30,  perhaps, 
strive  to  be  good  disciplinarians. 

Now  discipline,  too,  is  all  right  and  altogether  necessary.  But 
unless  we  watch  ourselves  and  strive  to  counteract,  there  is  a  danger 
here  as  well.  It  is  so  easy,  as  the  habit  grooves  deeper  and  deeper  with 
constant  practice,  to  mount  from  simple  discipline  to  the  dictatorial; 
and  from  the  dictatorial  it  is  not  very  far  to  intolerance;  and  again  we 
tend  toward  the  pessimistic,  and  so  again  toward  conditions  unhealth- 
ful  as  well  as  unhappy. 

Did  you  ever  enter  your  schoolroom  on  a  Monday  morning,  teeth 
set,  will  fixed,  and  soul  filled  with  a  determination  to  straighten  out 
certain  things  in  that  schoolroom  or  die  in  the  attempt?  There  was 
John  Callahan,  who  went  just  about  as  far  last  Friday  afternoon  as 
you  propose  to  let  him;  and  if  you  don*t  do  another  thing  this  week 
that  boy  is  going  to  find  out  who  rules. 

And  do  you  remember  what  a  day  you  had  of  it?  How  the  chil- 
dren did  act ;  and,  oh,  how  tired  you  were  at  night  when  you  left  the 
building!  John  was  subdued  most  successfully,  perhaps,  but  you  were 
too  exhausted  even  to  enjoy  your  victory.  Now  why  were  you  so  tired 
that  night  after  school?  Because  your  nerves  had  been  on  tension  all 
day?  Yes,  that  was  a  part  of  the  reason;  but  there  was  more  in  the 
process  than  that.  Your  blood-vessels  had  been  so  contracted  all 
day,  the  heart-beat  had  been  so  labored,  the  respiration  so  hurried  and 
superficial,  that  you  were  actually  suffering  from  an  extra  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  at  the  close  of  the  day.  It  was  **too  blue**  that 
night — a  condition  not  desirable  in  this  free  America,  we  are  told. 

Did  it  pay?  Might  you  not  have  accomplished  just  as  much  had 
you  carried  to  John  and  to  the  school  great  big,  generous,  expansive 
waves  of  thought?  Such  would  have  deepened  the  respiration,  strength- 
ened the  circulation,  quickened  assimilation,  increased  nutrition,  and 
so  have  stored  up  energy  in  the  nerve-centers.  For  we  may  set  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  all  self-willed  pessimistic  thoughts 
and  emotions  tense  and  contract  all  tissues   of  the  body;  they   lower 
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vitality ;  they  render  respiration  superficial  and  so,  poisonous  to  the 
blood.     The  Delsarte  philosophers  try  to  show  us  this. 

Contrariwise,  all  generous,  beneficent,  optimistic  thoughts  relax 
the  tissues;  they  raise  vitality,  they  deepen  respiration,  and  so  enrich 
the  blood. 

You  may  call  it  Mind  Cure,  or  I  may  call  it  the  legitimate  action 
of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System.  It  doesn't  matter  particularly; 
the  fact  stands,  that  all  pessimistic  thought  conditions  injure  us  phys- 
ically,* because  of  their  actual  effect  upon  the  blood  as  conveyed 
through  the  nervous  tissue  fibers. 

The  blood-vessels,  wound  round  and  round  as  they  are  with  fibers 
from  the  great  Sympathetic  Nervous  System,  report  the  tense  mental 
state.  They  become  actually  smaller  in  circumference  as  these  fibers 
contract  and  tense  around  them.  Because  they  are  smaller,  circula- 
tion is  impeded ;  the  heart  becomes  overtaxed ;  the  respiration  is  less- 
ened ;  the  lungs  lose  capacity.  And  with  respiration  and  circulation 
diminished  no  one  need  tell  us  that  the  oxygenizing  process  becomes 
imperfect,  and  so  the  general  health  must  suffer. 

There  is  certainly  a  physiologically  divine  abiding  principle  that  has 
to  do  with  the  daily  life  of  you  and  me  and  the  children  in  our  school- 
rooms. It  is  this:  Harmony  of  mind  helps  to  make  better  health.  It  is 
healthier  as  well  as  happier  to  be  good  and  kind  and  optimistic.  It  is 
healthier  as  well  as  happier  to  lead  and  to  be  led  than  to  drive  and  to 
be  driven.  Such  is  the  wonderful  law  of  reflex  between  mind  and 
body. 

Relaxation  —  mental  and  physical  —  should  be  the  teacher's  con- 
stant prayer.  Openness  to  the  influx  of  great  big,  generous,  beneficent 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  habitual  turning  away  from  the  narrowing, 
critical,  overbearing  conditions  that  grow  only  too  naturally  out  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

Why  can  we  not  seize  upon  Johnny's  rightly-spelled  words — there 
will  quite  likely  be  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty — why  ignore  all  these? 
Why  not  mark  them  with  the  big  blue  mark?  Why  not  heed  Dr. 
Krohn's  plea  and  mark  the  perfect  slate  with  a  big  loo? 

Always  say  we,  in  the  schoolroom,  instead  of  you.  Voice  all  the 
good  things  we  see  in  the  schoolroom  among  our  pupils.  We  can 
train  our  minds  to  search  for  them  as  for  pieces  of  gold.  It  would  be 
well,  according  to  the  laws  of  physiological  psychology,  to  say  things 
are  beautiful  whether  they  are  or  not. 

There  is  a  psychological  law  underlying  all  assertion.  Whatever 
we  affirm  over  and  over,  even  if  mechanically  at  first,  becomes,  by  and 
by,  true  to  our  sense?  Then  why  not  affirm  the  optimistic  and  altru- 
istic?    Every  lime  a  harmonious  thing  becomes  true  to  our  conscrous- 
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ness — whether  it  is  true  or  isn't  true — it  is  a  good  thing  for  our  nerves, 
and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  directly  a  good  thing  for  our  health. 

And  so,  recognizing  our  professional  tendency  towards  qualities  not 
quite  optimistic,  and  mental  habits  not  quite  lovable,  can  we  not,  as 
teachers,  study  to  avoid  the  contractive,  the  negative  and  the  pessimis- 
tic for  our  own  health's  sake;  and,  guided  by  the  physiological  law  of 
habit-formation,  with  which,  since  Professor  James  has  shown  us,  we 
are  all  familiar,  train  ourselves  into  the  expansive,  the  positive  and 
the  optimistic? 

It  would  be  to  us  a  conservator  of  nervous  force  equal  with  that  of 
tonics  or  sedatives.  We  need  good  air;  we  need  right  food;  we  need 
systematic  exercise;  and  when  we  are  ill  we  must  call  upon  medicine 
to  aid  nature  to  our  recovery.  But  in  and  about  all  these,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  needs  and  claims  and  laws  that  underlie  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  through  which  emotions  report  themselves, 
directly  affecting  our  health  for  good  or  bad. 

Your  President  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  just  here  for  the  bicycle. 
In  direct  connection  with  this  train  of  thought,  it  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  the  ubiquitous  wheel.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  here 
at  this  Buffalo  meeting  the  wheel  element  so  vigorous.  There  is  no 
class  of  workwomen  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  whom  the  wheel  may 
be  so  much  a  Godsend.  No  class  of  workmen  need  it  more;  and  t 
no  class  can  it  bring  more  good. 

The  glories  of  the  gymnasium  pale  before  the  wheel — and  there 
are  several  reasons.  We  recognize  them.  There  is  the  out-door  ele- 
ment in  the  wheel-riding;  there  is  the  even,  all-over  muscular  exercise; 
the  induced  activity  of  the  skin,  and  the  deepened  respiration  with 
all  the  means  to  the  blood  supply  and  consequent  nutrition. 

But  among  all  these,  I  believe,  the  greatest  good  from  the  wheel 
comes  through  the  play  element  in  it.  It  is  pure  fun!  It  is  a  mental 
relaxation,  an  exhilaration,  an  uplift.  It  makes  one  feel  like  a  child 
again.  That  is  the  universal  verdict.  And  what  teacher,  pray,  of 
five  years'  experience,  wouldn't  give  all  her  future  hope  of  larger  sal- 
ary just  to  feel  like  a  child  again? 

I  defy  anyone  to  come  in  from  a  ten-mile  run  feeling  worn  and 
depressed.  I  defy  anyone  to  feel  like  a  schoolma'am  on  a  wheel. 
Forty  years  are  but  as  a  day  on  a  wheel,  and  we  are  all  children 
together. 

And  if  there  is  any  agency  in  this  modern  civilization  that  can  take 
the  worn  and  depressed  conditions  from  a  teacher's  nerves  and  put 
bounding  youth  in  her  heart  again,  is  it  not  her  duty,  as  well  as  her 
privilege,  to  ride? 
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Think  how  much  better  she  will  understand  her  children  when  she 
again  feels  herself  like  one  of  them.  What  a  sense  of  good  comrade- 
ship will  spring  up  between  her  and  the  children?  And  this,  we  are 
told  by  the  great  educators,  is  what  makes  a  good  school  always. 

Let  us,  then,  appropriate  the  wheel  as  peculiarly  the  possession  of 
our  profession.  Let  us  welcome  it  as  our  own ;  a  means  of  health ; 
joy;  and  suited  to  those  physical  conditions  that  help  to  restore  and 
conserve  the  nervous  force  of  the  teacher. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

INSTRUCTION. 


SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  July  9,  1896. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Building,  by  Professor  C.  E.  Bessey,  President,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  being  present.  The  Secretary  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  sum  of  $2,300  to  enable  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Higher  and  Secondary  Departments  to  carry  on  their  work.  Seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Gage,  of  Cornell  University.     Carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  by  Secretary  Palmer  that  the  incoming  officers  of  the 
department  be  made  a  Committee  on  Natural  Science  Requirements  to  work  either 
as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Higher  and  Secondary  Depart- 
ments or  in  connection  with  them.  Seconded  by  Professor  Gage,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  carried. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  reception  to  the  department  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hall. 

Notice  was  also  given  of  the  successful  organization  of  the  New  York  State 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  with  a  provisional  constitution  and  the  following 
officers: 

President — Professor  Simon  H.  Gaj^e,  of  Coraell  University. 

Vice  President — Professor  Hargett,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Dr.  Barrows,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Addresses  were  made  by  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell;  Professor  Bessey, 
of  Nebraska;  Professor  Palmer,  of  Colorado;  Professor  Tuttle,  of  Virginia,  and 
others. 

The  Secretary  then  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  Instruction  in  the  National  Educational  Association, 
referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  Round  Table  as  published  in  the  annual  report  as 
the  minutes  proper  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

The  Secretary  then  introduced  the  Department  President,  Professor 
C.  E.  Bessey,  of  Nebraska,  who  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  "  Science 
and  Culture." 

Professor  H.  S.  Carhart,  of  Michigan,  then  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Human- 
istic Element  of  Science." 

The  discussion  was  lead  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ling,  of  Colorado.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Morey,  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  P.  C.  Freer,  of  Michigan,  then  gave  an  address  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Beginning  Chemistry."  The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Leviston,  of  Omaha, 
continued  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Dr.  Miller,  of  Buffalo. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  short  informal  address  on  "  The  Study  of  Science  in 
Elementary  Grades,"  by  Professor  W.  F.  Jackman,  of  Illinois.  President  Bessey 
then  appointed  as  a  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Ling,  of  Denver,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Barrows,  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  Adams,  of  Detroit. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  ioth. 

The  department  met  at  3  p.  m.,  with  President  Bessey  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  announced  was  *'  The  Educational  Value  of  Botany,"  by  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Coulter  being  absent 
the  discussion  was  introduced  by  Professor  G.  F.  Atkinson,  of  Cornell  University. 
He  was  followed  by  Professor  V.  M.  Spalding,  of  Michigan  University; 
Dr.  David  F.  Day,  founder  of  the  Buffalo  Botanical  Gardens;  Professor  Co  well. 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Miss  A.  Isabel  Mulford,  of  the 
Shaw  Botanical  Gardens,  Missouri. 

The  second  paper  was  then  presented,  "  Zodlogy  as  a  Factor  in  Mental  Cul- 
ture," by  Professor  Simon  H.  Gage,  of  Cornell  University.  The  discussion  was 
led  by  Professor  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  of  Virginia,  continued  by  Dr.  Merrill,  of  New 
York  State  Museum,  and  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  of  the  Buffalo  School  of  Peda- 
gogy- 

The  chairman  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  who 
introduced  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved — That  it  is  desirable  that  the  principle  of  continuity  should  be  recognized  in  the  policy  of  the 
department,  and  therefore  that  one  of  the  officers  should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  office  or  some  other  office 
so  as  to  hold  over. 

The  committee  then  nominated  the  following  officers   for  the  ensuing   year: 

President — Professor  Charles  Skeele  Palmer,  of  Colorado. 
Vice  President — Professor  Albert  Henry  Tuttle,  of  Virginia. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Irwren  Leviston,  Omaha. 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  chairman 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  these  nominees.     Carried. 

A  hearty  vote  was  then  passed  extending  the  thanks  of  the  department  to  the 
science  teachers  of  Buffalo  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  to  the  retiring 
officers  of  the  section,  and  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Buffalo, 
for  the  use  of  their  building. 

Professor  Bessey,  as  retiring  President,  made  a  few  earnest  remarks  on 
the  work  and  duty  of  the  department.  The  new  President  was  then  introduced, 
who  made  a  few  remarks,  urging  the  necessity  of  condensation  of  work  in 
science,  and  patience  and  harmony  in  working  out  our  ideals. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Charlks  Skeele  Palmer,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS— SCIENCE  AND    CULTURE. 


BY    PROFESSOR    CHARLES    E.     BESSEY,    LINCOLN,    NEB. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  stand  before  this  new  Department 
of  Natural  Science  Instruction,  and  I  deem  it  a  great  honor  that  you 
have  asked  me  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  It  is  an  important 
sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  department  as  this  should  have  been 
organized  by  the  scientific  men  of  the  country.  It  is  significant  of  a 
broader  view  of  the  work  of  scientific  men,  that  we  find  so  many  here 
today  to  take  part  in  the  first  meeting  of  a  department  which  has  for 
its  object  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of 
science.  I  am  assured  that  the  movement  which  culminates  in  our 
gathering  today  is  timely,  and  that  it  is  but  the  visible  expression  of 
the  feeling  which  has  been  steadily  growing  among  scientific  workers, 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  a  re-statement  as  to  the  place  of  sci- 
ence in  the  education  of  a  man.  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are 
among  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  this  movement,  and  I  trust  that 
great  good  will  result  from  your  efforts. 

With  your  permission  I  wish  now  to  bring  before  you  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  department  a  few  suggestions  which  may  serve  to  give 
direction  to  your  work. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  but  that  many  of  us  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  insignificant  place  accorded  to  natural  science  in  the  schools 
from  the  primary  grades  to  the  college.  Afterwards  there  came  a 
period  of  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  old  culture-studies  on  the  other.  In  the  controversy 
much  was  said  which  should  have  remained  unsaid,  and  many  argu- 
ments were  brought  forward  which  have  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  both  sides. 

Thus,  in  urging  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  schools,  much 
was  said  regarding  its  usefulness,  as  in  farming,  in  manufacturing, 
and  in  commerce.  The  usefulness  of  science  in  everyday  life  was 
brought  forward  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  its  introduc- 
tion in  the  course  of  study  in  school  and  college.  This  was  so  empha- 
sized as  to  lead  some  to  hold  forth  the  money-getting  value  of  science 
as  contrasted  with  the  culture-value  of  the  older  studies.  Thus  there 
arose  in  the  popular  mind  the  notion  that  while  science  is  more  **  prac- 
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tical/'  and  while  it  may  fit  a  man  to  earn  a  livelihood, it  is  lacking  in  cul- 
ture-value. The  notion  has  been  fostered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  build- 
ing of  technical  schools  science  has  been  given  a  large  place.  In  fact 
these  schools  are  very  commonly  called  scientific  schools  and  colleges. 
When  the  educational  world  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury saw  the  rise  of  engineering  and  mechanical  schools,  in  which 
chemistry  and  physics  were  given  great  prominence;  of  agricultural 
colleges  in  which  botany,  zoology  and  chemistry  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  student's  time;  of  schools  of  horticulture,  schools  of  dairy- 
ing, sugar  schools,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  great  mod- 
ern  sciences  occupy  a  prominent  place, — what  wonder  that  Science 
seemed  to  be  merely  a  servant  to  minister  to  man's  material  interest! 
What  wonder  too  that  some  men,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
splendid  achievements  of  science  in  many  fields  of  human  industry, 
became  materialistic,  and  set  up  science  as  their  educational  goddess! 
In  this  period  we  heard  much  of  the  **  new  education,'*  and  too  often 
by  this  term  was  meant  little  more  than  is  included  in  mere  trade  schools. 

The  **new  education,**  while  ostensibly  an  education  in  which  Sci- 
ence replaced  the  language  and  literature  of  the  older  curriculum, 
very  commonly  included  merely  such  sciences  as  were  of  immediate 
use  m  a  particular  industry,  and  too  often  only  those  .portions  of 
the«%^g^ected  sciences  which  were  most  directly  **  practical.**  To 
makerhe  matter  worse,  the  graduates  of  schools  with  such  a  curric- 
ulum were  called  bachelors  of  science.  What  wonder  that  some  men 
looked  askance  at  scientific  courses  to  study!  What  wonder  that  col- 
lege men,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  culture-value, 
rather  than  the  money-value  of  the  studies  in  the  college  curriculum, 
should  hold  aloof  from  close  association  with  such  science! 

Against  such  merely  utilitarian  views  as  to  the  place  of  science, 
there  have  been  strong  protests  during  all  this  period  of  educational 
unrest;  but  these  have  been  little  heeded.  Gradually,  however,  with 
the  increased  introduction  of  science  study  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  utilitarian  view. 
The  question  is  often  asked  whether  science  is  ** useful**  merely  in 
the  lower  sense  of  contributing  to  man's  material  advancement.  Our 
thoughtful  students  and  teachers  are  asking  whether  science  may  not 
be  pursued  with  profit  by  those  who  will  not  **  apply**  it  in  some  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  May  a  man  profitably  give  prolonged  attention  to 
chemistry,  who  docs  not  propose  to  be  a  manufacturing  chemist,  an 
assayer  or  a  maker  of  drugs?  Is  it  a  profitable  use  of  the  time  of  the 
college  student  to  give  years  of  study  to  the  lower  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, unless  he  hopes  to  become  the  botanist  of  some  experiment  sta- 
tion,   or  expert   bacteriologist  of  a  cheese  factory  or  brewery?     In 
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Other  words,  is  there  a  culture-value  in  these  studies?  May  a  man 
profitably  pursue  science  for  its  culture-value,  as  one  pursues  the 
classics,  literature,  history  and  mathematics?  Is  a  man  made  a  bet- 
ter man,  not  merely  a  more  efficient  money-making  machine,  by  the 
study  of  science?  These  questions  are  now  being  asked  by  teachers 
and  students,  and  it  is  to  help  answer  these  that  this  department  has 
been  organized. 

The  making  of  a  man  today  is  a  complex  undertaking.  Life  is  too 
short  and  knowledge  too  vast  for  us  to  think  of  furnishing  a  man  with 
mere  knowledge.  No  man  -can  hope  to  master  all  knowledge.  No 
man  can  hope  to  master  all  the  details  involved  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  much  less  those  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
the  making  of  a  man  in  primitive  communities,  little  more  was  neces- 
sary than  skill  in  hunting  and  fighting,  with  a  few  arts,  all  of  which 
could  be  easily  acquired  by  a  few  years  of  practice  under  the  guidance 
of  his  elders.  Today  in  the  making  of  a  man  we  must  develop  the 
almost  primitive  child  with  his  limited  horizon  of  knowledge  and  phi- 
losophy, into  an  alert,  quick,  accurate  being,  able  to  comprehend  and 
classify  the  multitudes  of  facts,  and  to  grasp  and  solve  the  many 
problems  with  which  modern  life  is  filled.  We  realize  today  that  in 
making  a  man  we  must  train  him.  We  can  no  longer  hope  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  facts,  but  we  may  prepare  him  to  classify  and  arrange 
them.  And  here  perhaps  is  the  best  test  of  good  training,  of  what 
we  call  culture ;  it  is  the  ability  to  accurately  classify.  That  culture 
is  best,  which  so  prepares  a  man  that  whatever  fact  presents  itself  to 
him,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  it  accurately  with  reference  to  others. 
This  ability  to  classify  facts  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere 
acquaintance  with  facts,  however  extended  the  latter  may  be. 

May  science  help  in  such  training  as  this?  Can  it  contribute  to 
culture?  Must  we  still  rely  for  culture  upon  the  old  studies  only,  or 
may  we  look  to  science  for  help?  The  answer  to  these  inquiries 
should  not  be  hard  to  give.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  science  has  been 
so  badly  treated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  so  long  its  culture-value 
has  been  little  esteemed,  I  venture  to  say  that  when  properly  pre- 
sented it  will  stand  second  to  no  other  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing  here 
said  implies  the  substitution  of  the  culture  given  by  science  study  for 
that  given  by  the  classics,  literature,  history,  mathematics  excepted. 
We  cannot  spare  that  culture  from  modern  life.  But  we  need  in  addi- 
tion the  special  culture  given  by  science.  The  culture  given  by  sci- 
ence must  be  supplementary  to,  and  not  substituted  for  the  culture 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar. 

Let  the  teachers  of  science  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  culture 
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for  students.  Let  teachers  set  forth  the  culture  value  of  science 
study.  Let  us  hear  less  in  the  schools  of  the  practical  value  of  sci- 
ence. Let  us  emphasize  its  vastly  greater  importance  in  the  making 
of  man.  We  are  already  familiar  with  some  of  the  direct  culture 
results;  thus  we  know  that  through  science  study  quickness  and  accu- 
racy of  observation  are  developed,  and  both  eye  and  hand  are  trained 
to  be  the  ready  servants  of  the  alert  mind.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  lines  of  science  the  mind  is  trained  to  accurate  generalization 
from  secure  data,  and  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  judgment  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  evidence.  The  proper  pursuit  of  science  should 
develop  a  judicial  state  of  mind  toward  all  problems. 

Indirectly  the  pursuit  of  science  leads  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
nature.  As  a  man  understands  the  meaning  of  the  natural  world  his 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur  is  increased.  He  is  then  led 
to  entertain  broader  views  of  nature,  and  to  see  more  clearly  the  rela- 
tions of  part  to  part.  Finally  he  is  led  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
place  in  nature;  possibly  he  is  humbled  by  the  certainty  of  his  indi- 
vidual insignificance  in  the  vast  organism,  but  he  is  strengthened  by 
the  equal  certainty  that  in  his  race  he  is  the  inheritor  of  all  that 
makes  for  progress  and  advancement. 

Men  of  this  Department  of  Natural  Science  Instruction,  shall  we 
not  make  of  science  a  help  to  higher  culture,  rather  than  an  aid  to 
mere  material  success?  Let  us  give  it  wings,  so  that  it  may  carry  our 
pupils  above  mere  earthly  things,  and  not  doom  it  to  do  no  more  than 
turn  our  spindles,  haul  our  goods,  and  coin  our  money.  While  we 
rejoice  in  these  material  achievements  of  science,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  these  are  not  of  supreme  importance.  When  we  stand  by  the 
mighty  Niagara  we  realize  that  it  has  an  infinitely  higher  significance 
for  man  than  the  mere  turning  of  wheels.  Just  as  the  solemn  flood 
of  water  speaks  to  and  stirs  man's  deeper  thoughts,  and  makes  him 
forget  the  wheel-turning  power  of  the  rushing  torrent,  so  the  profound 
contemplation  of  nature,  through  enlightened  and  untrammeled  sci- 
ence, leads  him  away  from  sordid  things  up  to  the  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  experience. 
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BY    PROFESSOR    HENRY    S.   CARHART,   UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 

The  time  has  happily  passed  when  the  rival  supporters  of  literary 
studies  on  the  one  hand  and  of  scientific  studies  on  the  other  slept  on 
their  arms,  or  engaged  in  open  combat.  Both  sides  were  intent  on 
victory,  with  no  disposition  to  give  quarter  or  to  concede  that  the 
truth  might  not  all  be  on  one  side.  But  when  opponents  have  come  to 
know  each  other  better,  they  not  infrequently  abide  by  at  least  a  tacit 
agreement  to  live  as  friends.  We  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  stage 
in  educational  history  and  practice.  An  occasional  note  of  discord 
still  comes  from  the  few  who  refuse  to  be  reconstructed ;  but  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  old  conflict  are  fast  passing  over  to  the  majority, 
and  the  new  generation  is  born  with  a  more  pacific  spirit.  The  pur- 
suits of  peace  are  more  liberalizing  than  the  devastations  of  war. 
Hence  the  origin  at  first  of  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and  then  of  equality 
and  fraternity.  It  is  now  time  to  inquire  about  a  common  ancestry 
and  community  of  aims  and  interests.  The  spirit  of  the  times  does 
not  sanction  narrow  bigotry  or  unseemly  dissension.  Educational 
intolerance  is  now  as  much  an  anachronism  as  religious  intolerance  or 
martyrdom  for  conscience.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  no  one 
system  of  theology  contains  all  the  truth,  and  no  one  branch  of  human 
learning  is  the  sole  instrument  of  culture,  nor  does  it  possess  the  ex- 
clusive capacity  of  imparting  power. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Renaissance,  who  introduced  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, were  called  humanists.  Hence  humanism  has  often  been  called 
**  the  culture  derived  from  classical  training.'*  But,  more  broadly, 
humanism  is  a  system  of  thought  in  which  the  human  element  of  inter- 
est predominates.  The  humanities,  therefore,  include  much  more 
than  classical  language  and  literature.  They  stand  for  philology, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  grammar  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  **  Philological  studies,"  says  G.  P.  Marsh,  **  were 
called  iit€r(e  hufuaniores^  the  humanities,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
liUrie.  divime^  or  divinity,  the  two  studies,  philology  and  theology,  then 
completing  the  circle  of  scholastic  knowledge  which,  at  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  the  pHrase,  scarcely  included  any  branch  of  phys- 
ical science."  The  humanities  were  not  so  named  because  of  their 
peculiar A'alue  in  producing  culture,  nor  because  of  the  human  inter- 
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ests  they  fostered,  but  because  they  were  human  or  secular  in  their 
nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  theological  or  divine. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  philology  and  polite  literature 
have  been  justly  held  in  high  esteem  as  instruments  of  culture  and  as 
the  **  literature  of  power.  **  Generation  after  generation  of  English 
scholars  and  statesmen  have  received  their  intellectual  training  largely 
by  means  of  mathematics  and  the  classical  languages.  In  modern 
times  there  have  been  added  to  these,  subsequent  to  university  resi- 
dence, the  acquisition  of  modern  tongues  and  extensive  foreign  travel. 
In  America  the  classics  have  furnished  the  major  part  of  a  liberal 
training  to  many  successive  classes  of  students.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years  that  science  has  come  to  form  any  considerable 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  American  colleges.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  utility  and  value  of  literature,  philology 
and  philosophy  as  important  components  of  a  liberal  education,  but 
rather  to  show  what  the  study  of  science  has  in  common  with  the, 
humanities  as  liberally  interpreted  by  the  broadest  scholars.  A  high 
estimate  has  rightly  been  put  upon  the  study  of  the  humanities  by  the 
most  prominent  educators,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  undervalue  their 
judgment  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  science.  What- 
ever antipathy  or  opposition  science  has  encountered  has  had  its 
origin  either  in  prejudice  or  in  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  aims, 
the  nature  and  the  content  of  any  connected  body  of  science.  It  is 
perhaps  folly  to  try  to  remove  the  former,  but  a  more  refreshing  task 
to  point  out  what  human  interests  are  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  what  higher  ministry  a  man*s  intellectual  and  ethical  needs 
has  been  applied. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  clear  away  a  misconception  relat- 
ing to  the  objects  in  view  in  scientific  study  and  investigation.  It  is 
a  gross  libel  on  scientific  men  to  assert  that  the  chief  end  aimed  at  in 
the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  claims  most  strongly  urged  in  advocacy 
of  its  cultivation  are  narrowly  utilitarian  or  intensely  practical.  If 
worldly  success  were  the  only  reward  awaiting  the  scientific  investi- 
gator but  few  branches  of  science  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  find 
their  votaries.  The  taste  for  scientific  research  is  a  passion  which 
finds  its  gratification  in  the  truth  it  seeks.  It  can  never  be  satisfied 
to  con  over  the  lessons  of  the  past  alone,  but  it  restlessly  pushes  on 
into  new  chapters.  The  true  scientific  man  recognizes  the  immense 
value  of  literary  and  linguistic  study;  he  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  human  intellect  is  many-sided  and  has»numerous  aptitudes.  To 
be  thoroughly  developed,  to  have  liberal  sympathies,  and  to  acquire  the 
power  to  be  master  of  circumstances,  the  educated  man  of  to-day  must 
know,  not  only  language  and  literature  and  history  and  philosophy, 
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but  he  must  have  knowledge  of  his  environment,  of  the  physical  law 
under  which  he  lives,  of  the  varied  life  about  him,  of  the  earth  which 
he  inhabits,  and  of  the  heavens  spread  out  in  magnificent  panorama 
above  him. 

Languages  are  considered  to  be  the  humanistic  studies  par  excel- 
lence because  they  are  the  product  of  human  endeavor,  the  outgrowth 
of  human  thought,  the  chief  exponent  and  index  of  evolution  in  the 
human  mind.  All  language  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  included  in 
the  humanities.  But  all  languages  are  not  of  equal  interest  and 
value.  They  are  not  all  equally  developed  products,  not  all  equally 
differentiated  flowers  of  the  human  intellect.  The  greatest  interest 
attaches  to  the  languages  of  those  peoples  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest  civilization;  whose  art,  architecture,  industries,  literature 
and  learning  have  reached  the  highest  development;  whose  works, 
in  short,  possess  the  highest  finish  as  the  expression  of  human  thought. 

An  important  distinction  may  be  made  upon  the  subjects  belong- 
ing in  the  narrower  sense  to  the  humanities.  Language  in  its  struc- 
ture may  be  regarded  as  the  involuntary  product  of  human  activity  — 
the  result  of  the  unconscious  struggle  of  the  mind,  its  reaction  against 
the  environment,  with  the  result  of  a  definite  attainment  not  aimed  at. 
The  results  are  not  fortuitous,  because  all  activity  is  under  law. 
Whether  the  effort  is  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  result  anticipated 
or  unexpected,  it  must  issue  in  accordance  with  the  laws  controlling 
human  action.  On  the  other  hand,  art,  architecture  and  poetry  are 
the  conscious  products  of  thought.  They  are  the  results  of  strug- 
gles after  definite  and  well  conceived  ends.  They  are  the  issue  of  an 
inner  impulsion  toward  an  ideal  attainment.  They  are  not  so  much 
the  finality  of  collective  effort  as  the  offspring  of  individual  genius. 
The  written  language,  the  canvas  and  colors,  the  quarried  marble  and 
granite,  are  the  materials  with  which  art  works  and  out  of  which  it 
constructs  a  poem,  a  painting,  a  statue  or  a  temple.  They  are  com- 
pelled by  poetic  and  artistic  genius  to  shadow  forth  the  ideals  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The  pigments  and  marbles 
are  not  art.  It  is  the  artistic  use  of  language,  of  canvas,  and  of  mar- 
ble that  requires  the  skill  of  the  master.  Then  too  the  pen  of  the 
poet,  the  brush  of  the  painter,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  touch 
their  highest  point  when  they  delineate  that  which  is  truest  in  life 
and  nature  softened  with  ideality  and  ennobled  by  aspiration. 

Now  what  characteristics  has  science  that  ally  it  to  literature  and 
art?  What  have  they  in  common  which  entitles  science  to  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  humanities? 

In  the  first  place,  the  materials  which  science  uses  are  her  own. 
It  is  this  fact  which  differentiates  science  from  other  branches  of 
60 
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learning.  But  given  the  materials,  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
in  working  on  them  are  kindred  in  character  and  similar  in  result  to 
those  of  the  same  order  of  intellect  elsewhere. 

It  is  an  unworthy  conception  of  science  that  makes  it  consist  in 
the  collection  of  facts  about  the  material  world,  or  even  the  higher 
animal  life.  These  materials,  it  is  true,  must  be  collected,  just  as 
the  pigments  must  be  ground  and  the  marble  and  granite  must  be 
quarried.  But  he  who  stops  with  the  collection  of  facts  is  doing 
the  lowest  order  of  work  in  science.  He  contributes  to  the  final 
result,  but  it  requires  genius  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  to  con- 
struct the  temple  of  science  out  of  the  scattered  materials.  Or 
better  still,  the  genius  in  science  does  not  merely  hew  and  shape 
and  color,  but  he  brings  together  the  disjuncta  membra  formed  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  reconstructs  a  beautiful  body  fit  for  the 
Creator  to  look  upon.  The  most  important  element  in  science  is 
the  human  element,  that  which  vivifies  the  dead  facts,  fuses  them  with 
the  fire  of  imagination,  beautifies  with  the  fine  finish  of  ideality,  and 
constructs  an  articulated  system  which  must  conform  to  the  truth.  Sci- 
ence is  then  in  a  very  large  sense  a  product  of  human  thought,  the  result 
of  human  endeavor.  A  body  of  correlated  scientific  truth  can  hardly 
be  studied  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  names  inseparably  linked 
with  it.  It  is  scarcely  less  a  human  interest  which  draws  us  to  it  than 
that  which  attaches  to  language  as  the  instrument  of  human  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  the  former  has  the  added- attraction  of  distinct  per- 
sonalities. It  is  the  personality  of  a. few  master  minds  working 
with  creative  ability,  impressing  their  own  thought  upon  science,  and 
marshaling  facts  in  great  divisions  which  embody  their  ideas  of  the 
order  and  dependencies  of  nature. 

It  is  no  new  thought  that  scientific  study  makes  a  draft  upon  the 
imagination.  This  aspect  of  science  allies  it  to  art  and  literature. 
Music  and  mathematics  have  not  infrequently  been  congeners  in  the 
same  gifted  genius,  and  mathematics  is  becoming  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  every  branch  of  science.  Maxwell,  perhaps  the  greatest 
modern  physicist,  often  indulged  in  poetic  composition,  and  his 
poetry  was  of  no  mean  order.  It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the 
scientific  imagination  is  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  exercise  in 
the  related  realm  of  poetry.  The  intricate  and  fascinating  subject 
of  electricity  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the 
great  discoverer  in  this  field.  It  is  an  unfruitful  science  that  has  not 
been  enriched  by  the  scientific  imagination. 

In  another  respect  science  fosters  human  and  ethical  interests.  It 
compels  the  restless  struggle  after  ideals.  It  holds  up  an  ideal  condi- 
tion which  is  the  goal  of  its  ambition,  the  one  thing  which  it  most 
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attain  before  it  can  rest  content.  Hence  the  scientific  worker  studies 
sources  of  error  and  seeks  to  eliminate  them.  By  repeated  attacks 
he  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  citadel  which  he  tried  to  cap- 
ture. And  after  all  is  done  he  recognizes  that  the  object  of  his  en- 
deavor had  not  been  fully  attained.  It  is  much  like  the  chase  after  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow,  which  ever  moves  onward  as  it  is  pursued.  Says 
Huxley:  ** Men  are  said  to  be  partial  judges  of  themselves. 
Life  seems  terribly  foreshortened  as  they  look  back,  and  the  mountains 
they  set  themselves  to  climb  in  youth  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  spur  of 
immeasurably  higher  ranges  when,  with  failing  breath,  they  reach  the 
top."  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  reached  the  top  of  a  spur 
even  than  never  to  have  begun  the  ascent.  The  whole  world  has  been 
called  to  a  broader  outlook  and  a  grander  vision  by  those  who  have 
reached  the  spurs  and  higher  ranges.  Their  effort  after  ideals  enno- 
bles and  humbles.     It  chastens  while  it  subdues. 

In  some  respects  science  is  more  humanistic  than  the  humanities. 
Here  and  there  ancient  literature  enforces  the  conception  of  the  reign 
of  law.  It  presents  the  human  captive  vainly  prolonging  the  struggle 
to  escape  it.  Tantalus-like,  the  unattainable  ever  eludes  the  seeker. 
Prometheus-bound  is  a  fit  symbol  of  circumscribed  humanity.  The 
same  thought,  which  has  always  impressed  itself  upon  the  race  and 
worn  itself  deep  into  human  experience,  is  enforced  in  Holy  Writ: 
*'If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me  and  thy  right  hand 
hold  me." 

Now  science  illustrates  and  emphasizes  the  reign  of  law.  It  has 
cleared  away  the  mystical,  the  fortuitous,  the  anthropological,  and 
has  given  us  instead  the  orderly  and  progressive  sequences  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  has  in  no  way  weakened  the  necessity  felt  for  a  First 
Cause,  but  it  presents  the  activity  of  that  Cause  under  a  new  and 
more  rational  aspect.  It  presents  a  Creator  who  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  who  does  not  need  to  hold  the  world  in  leash  or  drive 
it  with  a  goad,  but  who  endowed  matter  with  certain  capabilities  and 
infused  into  it  divine  energy,  so  that  it  can  run  its  ceaseless  changes 
down  the  grooves  of  time.  Science  has  replaced  a  world  of  human- 
istic divinities  by  a  world  of  energy  and  law.  Instead  of  the  caprice 
of  classical  gods  and  goddesses,  it  has  supplied  a  physical  organism 
devised  and  elaborated  by  infinite  wisdom.  Man  has  therefore  learned 
to  order  his  physical  life  so  as  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world ;  or  if  he  elects  to  transgress  those  laws,  he  does  not  expect  the 
interposition  of  humanistic  divinities  to  effect  his  escape.  So  impressed 
is  the  human  mind  by  the  reign  of  law  in  the  physical  world  that  it 
has  carried  this  conception  over  into  the  spiritual.      '*  Natural  law  in 
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the  spiritual  world'*  is  an  ol>vious  sequence  of  natural  law  in  the 
physical  world.  It  is,  therefore,  an  intensely  human  interest  that 
impels  to  the  study  of  the  reign  of  law. 

Every  great  branch  of  learning  has  been  adorned  with  the  names 
of  eminent  scholars  and  discoverers.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  the  product  of  directed,  conscious  human  effort, 
and  that  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  endowed  with  the  intellectual 
insight,  the  native  sagacity,  the  penetrating  perception  to  push  far 
beyond  their  fellows,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  luminous  names  that  shine  on  the  roll  of  honor,  or  that  go 
down  to  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  discoverers.  The  human 
interest  in  these  names,  differentiated  from  all  others  by  their  powers 
and  their  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  equally  intense 
whether  they  belong  to  art  or  architecture,  to  literature  or  science. 
To  these  men  it  has  been  given  to  delight  the  soul  with  beauty,  to 
penetrate  the  unknown,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  to  gather  up  the  tangled  threads  of  thought  and  weave 
them  into  a  tapestry  of  beautiful  design.  Each  department  of  creative 
art  or  of  learning  is  justly  proud  of  the  distinguished  names  associated 
with  it.  They  all  inspire  the  same  human  interest,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  same  passionate  devotion.  Galileo,  persecuted  and 
condemned  for  his  scientific  writings,  is  still  a  vivid  figure,  a  living 
personage  in  history ;  and  we  look  with  reverence  upon  the  old  bronze 
lamp  or  candelal^ra,  swinging  on  its  long  suspended  rope  in  the  Duomo 
at  Pisa,  as  it  swung  centuries  ago  when  Galileo  watched  it  and  discov- 
ered the  isochronism  of  its  pendular  motions.  Old  Copernicus,  turn- 
ing over  vith  death-stricken  hands  the  first  copy  of  his  book  on  the 
solar  system,  which  he  dared  not  publish  sooner,  is  a  figure  to  excite 
at  the  same  time  sympathy  and  indignation.  The  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  still  presides  over  the  art  and  architecture  of  Rome,  and 
Raphael  will  forever  stand  beside  the  glowing  canvas  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  which  burns  itself  into  the  soul  of  every  beholder.  One 
almost  expects  to  see  Scott  standing  within  the  deep  shadows  of  Mel- 
rose Abbey  by  moonlight,  or  strolling  with  his  faithful  hounds  in  the 
woods  about  Abbotsford.  AUoway  Kirk  and  the  Brig  o'  Doon  are 
still  visited  by  the  strange  creations  of  the  busy  brain  of  Burns.  How 
sweetly  the  chimes  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  ring  out  over  the  hills 
about  Stratford-on-Avon  on  a  quiet  evening.  Green  are  the  fields  and 
quiet  the  cottagers  along  the  cleanly  lanes  and  alleys  where  the  great 
poet  was  born.  In  the  spacious  chimney  corner  of  the  Hathaway  cot- 
tage linger  the  shades  of  Ann  Hathaway  and  William  Shakespeare. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  for  300  years  the  ashes  of  Shakespeare  have 
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reposed  beneath  the  slab  in  Holy  Trinity,   guarded  by  the  famous 

couplet — 

"  Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

The  scientific  traveler  in  London  turns  his  steps  toward  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street,  where  the  noble  Faraday  worked  and 
achieved  immortal  renown.  There  are  the  coils  and  magnets  and 
other  appliances  which  his  own  hands  fashioned;  and  Faraday  himself 
is  everywhere  present  there.  How  powerful  still  is  the  memory  of  our 
own  Joseph  Henry  at  Princeton,  and  Washington!  Though  he  be 
dead,  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Professor  Butler  said,  in  his  address  at  Denver:  **  We  must  enlarge 
our  conception  of  the  humanities,  for  humanity  is  broader  and  deeper 
than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.  It  touches  the  universe  at  many 
more  points  than  one;  and  properly  interpreted,  the  study  of  nature 
may  be  classed  among  the  humanities  as  truly  as  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  This  conclusion,  which  would  welcome  science  with 
open  arms  into  the  school  and  utilize  its  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages at  every  stage  of  education,  does  not  mean  that  all  studies  are 
of  equal  educational  value,  or  that  they  are  mutually  and  indifferently 
interchangeable,  as  are  the  parts  of  some  machines.  It  means,  rather, 
that  the  study  of  nature  is  entitled  to  recognition  on  grounds  simi- 
lar to  those  put  forward  for  the  study  of  literature,  of  art  and  of 
history.*'  This  position  concedes  the  claim  which  I  am  now  urging. 
It  is  an  ancient  chapter  in  educational  history  that  places  the  humani- 
ties in  one  grand  division  and  the  sciences  in  another,  without  mutual 
relations  or  common  aims  and  interests.  -The  relative  value  of  these 
*iubjects  as  educational  material  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  discuss, 
passing  it  with  the  remark  that  the  order  of  excellence  laid  down  will 
depend  upon  the  standard  of  values  assumed  and  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writer. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  make  special  reference  to  the  study 
of  physics  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  address.  No  one  of 
the  sciences  is  associated  with  a  longer  list  of  splendid  names,  none 
appeals  more  strongly  to  that  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  which 
searches  into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  none  is  more  capable  of  serving 
directly  human  needs  and  of  advancing  the  material  interests  of  society. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  judgment  that  physics  is  a  fundamental 
subject  and  more  than  any  other  is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  other 
branches  of  science.  In  its  historical  development  it  is  no  less  ancient 
and  honorable  than  chemistry,  while  in  recent  times  the  proof  that  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  vigor  lies  in  the  splendid  discoveries  that  are 
almost  unrivaled  in  any  other  department  of  scientific  investigation. 
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It  is,  therefore,  justifiable  to  urge  that  physics  be  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  course  of  study  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the 
place  and  time  devoted  to  it  correspond  to  its  importance.  It  is  not 
enough  that  physics  be  admitted  to  all  secondary  schools,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  there  in  a  secondary  place.  It  should  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  most  favored  subjects.  It  seeks  no  prefer- 
ences, but  is  strenuous  that  no  special  bounties  be  extended  to  other 
branches.  Whether  it  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  edu- 
cational value,  of  its  splendid  achievements  and  its  service  to  civiliza- 
tion, or  of  the  interest  that  it  awakens  in  the  unfolding  mind  of  the 
inquiring  student,  it  should  form  as  essential  a  part  of  every  course 
of  study  as  mathematics  or  history  or  language.  First  of  all,  a  stu- 
dent should  know  his  own  language ;  it  does  not  admit  of  question 
that  he  should  also  know  the  historical  development  of  his  own  country; 
he  should,  in  addition,  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  physical  prin- 
ciples and  concepts  which  are  as  closely  interwoven  with  his  life  '»nd 
well-being  as  are  his  language  and  the  history  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives. 

If  now  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  science  is  to  serve  the  human  and 
ethical  interests  which  we  are  contemplating,  it  is  essential  that  its 
serious  study  be  entered  upon  at  the  right  period  in  the  education 
of  the  pupil.  It  was  very  properly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gage,  in  the 
report  of  the  Conference  of  Ten  on  Physics  and  Chemistry,  that 
**  Physics  requires  the  largest  knowledge  of  mathematics  that  the  sec- 
ondary school  affords,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  study  demands  the 
greatest  maturity  of  mind.*'  What  interest  can  be  served  by  placing 
it  iri  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  except  its  subordination  to  more 
favored  branches,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand.  The  Confer- 
ence of  Ten  recommended  **That  physics  be  pursued  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school  course.'*  That  recommendation  meets  the  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  every  physics  teacher  whose  experience  is  worth  con- 
sidering. The  exigencies  of  the  school  programme  sometimes  require 
that  physics  be  crowded  down  into  the  third  year,but  the  instructor  in 
this  subject  should  never  cease  to  protest  against  any  further  lowering 
of  the  standard  by  its  relegation  to  the  second  year.  When  only  a 
single  year  is  sought  for  a  subject  of  such  transcendent  importance, 
the  studies  that  are  crowded  to  the  front  from  three  to  six  years  should 
be  compelled,  in  all  fairness  and  reason,  to  give  way,  if  necessary,  at 
the  point  where  physics  properly  belongs.  The  pupil  will  then  be 
provided  with  a  requisite  knowledge  of  geometry,  so  essential  to  the 
intelligent  study  of  physics,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  that  matu- 
rity of  mind  which  will  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  study. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the  method 
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to  be  pursued  in  teaching  physics.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
student  in  the  elements  needs  a  text-book  of  principles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  accuracy  and  to  enable  him  to  dwell  long  enough  on  any 
portion  to  comprehend  it.  To  the  didactic  work  of  the  class-room 
should  be  added  the  method  of  the  laboratory.  Practical  work  acts 
like  a  mordant  to  fix  the  color  which  may  otherwise  be  evanescent. 
It  is  the  testing  machine  to  determine  the  strength  and  toughness  of 
intellectual  fibers.  It  furnishes  a  scale  by  which  to  evaluate  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  the  method  of  original  investigation  applied  to  the  stu- 
dent; he  will  not  discover  any  new  laws  of  nature,  but  he  will  dis- 
cover his  own  ignorance  and  limitations. 


THE   TEACHING   OF  BEGINNING   CHEMISTRY. 


BY    PROFESSOR    PAUL    C.   FREER,   UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN. 

The  momentous  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  chem- 
ical science  within  the  past  two  decades  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  the  subject.  It  is  easier  to  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  the  habit  of  descriptive  chemistry,  founded  primarily  on  the 
atomic  hypothesis,  is  too  well  established  to  be  suddenly  uprooted, 
and  as  a  consequence  in  America  we  can  see  but  little  progress  made 
toward  a  more  rational  and  scientific  means  of  beginning  study.  The 
reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  is  most  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  science  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Gay-Lussac,  Dalton,  Berzelius,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  the  other 
lesser  lights  who  appeared  upon  the  chemical  firmament  between  the 
years  of  1800  and  1826  were  completely  engrossed  with  the  discovery 
of  new  elements,  the  determination  of  chemical  equivalents  and  the 
relationships  between  these  latter  quantities  and  the  atomic  weights.  It 
was  then  that  our  system  of  chemical  notation  originated,  ai^^or  this, 
even  if  his  name  were  not  inseparably  connected  with  otnijBines  of 
advance,  we  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Berzelius.  rfaturally 
at  this  time,  methods  of  analysis  in  inorganic  chemistry,  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative,  assume  the  greatest  importance,  for  where  the 
composition  of  so  many  new  minerals  remained  to  be  ascertained,  and 
when  in  each  a  possible  new  element  might  be  discovered,  such  work 
must  necessarily  claim  the  attention  of  the  foremost  investigators. 
Scarcely  an  appeal  was  made  to  turn  the  science  into  broader  chan- 
nels— the  material  side  was  uppermost,  the  statics  of  chemistry  was 
being  investigated,  and  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  changes  from  any  standpoint  other  than  that  of  the  trans- 
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portation  of  the  matter.     The  voice  of  the  great  Berthollet  was,  it  is 
true,  raised  in  a  demand  for  the  study  of  the  physical  aspect  of  chem- 
ical change,  while  Avogadro  explained  the  meaning  of  Gay-Lussac 
and  Dalton's  discoveries  of  the  simple  relationships  between  combin- 
ing gas  volumes,  but  both  were  unheeded,  for  the  chemical  field  was 
not  ripe  for  such  development.      During  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Berzelius,  we  find  such  investigators  as  Wonler,  Liebig  and  Dumas  busily 
engaged  in  building  the  new  edifice  of  structural  organic  chemistry,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  tendency  showed  itself  to  unduly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  chemical  symbols,  for  the  theory  of  compound  radicles 
with  its  numerous  variations  held  most  men  in   its  grasp.      Chemical 
bodies  were  classified  according  to  arbitrarily  constructed   formula?, 
regardless,  oftentimes,  of  obvious  family  relationships,  theory  began 
to  outrank  careful  observation,  and  even  with  so  careful  an  experi- 
menter as  Berzelius,  chemical  formulation  began  to  distort  and  replace 
ascertained  facts.     This  chaos,  produced  by  the  clashing  of  minds, 
all  equally  qualified  to  dictate  in  the  chemical  field,  was  further  height- 
ened by  the  lack  of  any  reliable  scientific  basis  for  the  determination 
of  atomic  weights — there  were  almost  as  many  systems  as  there  were 
chemists.     It  was  only  after  1850,  when  Canizzaro  successfully  revised 
Avogadro's  hypothesis,  when  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  were  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  impulse  toward  a  logical  system  of  atomic  weights 
was  given,  that  some  advance  toward  order  was  mad^.      From  this 
time  on,  owing  to  the   labors  of   Kolbe,  Williamson,  Strecker,  Ger- 
hardt,  Laurent  and,  finally,  Kekule,  our  present  views  of  valence  and 
structural  chemistry  began  to  take   the   place   of  former  confusion. 
With  the  advent  of  the  definite  theory  of  quadrivalence  of  carbon — 
at  first  advanced  by  Kekule,  simply  as  a  name  of  classification — a  basis 
for  united  action  was  given  which  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  all  of  the 
workers  in  the  chemical  field.      Never  before  had  so  simple  a  theor)' 
been  adopted  and  never  before  had  one  appeared  which  so   heartily 
met  with  the  approval  of  most  men.     So  easily  comprehended,  indeed, 
were  these  views,  that,  as  a  logical  consequence,  chemists  were  car- 
ried too  far  in  their  enthusiasm;  if  the   tetravalence  of  carbon  were 
established,  why  was  not  a  constant  valence  true  of  all  other  elements? 
Acting  on  the  impulse,  the  classification  into  monads,  diadsand  triads, 
etc.,  was  made,   often   in  utter  disregard  of  easily  observed  facts. 
Theories  were  once  more  confused   with   the  facts  from  which   they 
were  deduced,   and   an  arbitrary  method  of  chemical   teaching,  far 
removed  from  the  basis  on   which  physics  rested,  was  inaugurated. 
The  chemical  symbol  and  chemical  equation  were  given  a  rank  and 
place  far  above   their  merits,   and,   as  a  consequence,   the  scientific 
axiom  that  all  theoretical  deductions  must  be  founded  upon  carefully 
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observed  facts,  was  too  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Even  Mendelejeff 
and  Lothar  Meyer,  in  their  development  of  Newland's  periodic  sys- 
tem, were  often  tempted  to  force  dogmatic  classifications  upon  the 
chemical  world.  This  tendency  in  chemical  teaching  has  continued 
to  the  present  day,  and  along  with  it  we  still  have  the  undue  emphasis 
laid  upon  analytical  chemistry — a  remnant  of  Berzelius's  time — al- 
though the  chemical  field  has  been  so  widened  that  many  other 
branches  of  the  science  have  far  outgrown  the  latter  in  relative  im- 
portance. 

Taking  heed  of  the  errors  of  the  past,  it  is  time  to  bring  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  to  a  purely  scientific  basis  of  experimental  ob- 
servation—  to  omit  theoretical  deductions,  especially  the  atomic  the- 
ory until  such  a  time  as  the  pupil  has  at  his  disposal  sufficient  material 
to  give  it  a  definite  basis  to  rest  upon. 

There  are  two  laws  which  are  fundamental  throughout  chemistry. 
No  matter  whether  or  not  we  hold  to  the  atomic  theory,  these  would 
remain  unalterable  and  by  their  existence  would  inevitably  force  the 
science  to  be  a  quantitative  one.  By  leaviug  this  basis,  or  ignoring 
it,  while  still  keeping  the  atomic  hypothesis  in  sight,  even  great 
chemists  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  most  impossible  theories  and  to 
distort  the  most  carefully  established  facts,  as  the  history  of  Prout*s 
hypothesis  abundantly  demonstrates.  But,  if  the  foundations  of 
chemistry  are  quantitative,  why  not  begin  the  study  of  it  in  such  a 
way  that  this  aspect  is  thoroughly  and  permanently  brought  out  to  the 
attention  of  the  student.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  not  great, 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  work  does  not  add  a  large  outlay  to 
those  expenditures  which  all  properly  provided  laboratories  already 
have  to  meet,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  experiments  for  beginners 
can  be  altered  from  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative  ones  by  the 
simple  graduation  of  a  glass  tube.  The  quantitative  neutralization  of 
acids  by  bases  and  vice  versa,  easily  carried  out  with  accurate  results, 
is  especially  useful,  combining  as  it  does  both  the  laws  of  definite  and 
multiple  proportions  and  the  most  striking  chemical  characteristics  of 
two  important  classes  of  compounds.  The  study  of  the  combining 
volumes  of  gases  is  also  simple  and  necessary  as  leading  up  to  subse- 
quent important  theoretical  considerations.  Only  by  following  a 
course  of  accurate  work  can  a  proper  basis  be  secured  for  future  gen- 
eralizations. 

The  atomic  theory  has  no  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  study  of 
chemistry.  The  reactions  which  students  encounter  during  the  first 
period  are  as  easily  understood  without  it  as  with  it.  Its  early  use  is 
confusing  and  pernicious  giving,  as  it  does,  a  visionary  and  immate- 
rial  basis   for   the    science,  which   is  too  apt   to  cling  to   the    pupil 
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throughout  his  subsequent  course.  Our  belief  in  this  theory  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  lines  of  investiga- 
tion which  have  made  use  of  facts  discovered  both  in  physics  and  in 
chemistry,  and  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  If  we  use  it  in 
any  other,  we  are  bringing  ourselves  back  to  the  scientific  standpoint 
of  Aristotle,  whose  deductions  were  subjective  and  not  objective. 

Chemical  formulae  are,  of  course,  in  their  present  meaning,  founded 
on  the  atomic  theory,  and  therefore  are  to  be  excluded  until  after 
the  proper  work  has  brought  about  their  logical  development.  It  is 
not,  however,  inexpedient  to  introduce  a  few  symbols  which  repre- 
sent not  atoms,  but  equivalent  weights  which  are  so  related  as  to  be 
referred  to  one  gram  of  hydrogen  to  a  unit,  for  by  this  means  an 
advantageous  conciseness  of  expression  can  be  obtained.  So,  to  use 
a  concrete  example,  it  can  readily  be  demonstrated  that,  by  the  action 
of  certain  metals  on  acids,  a  definite  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  substi- 
tuted by  a  given  weight  of  each  metal,  and,  if  in  such  an  experiment 
we  select  the  unit  weight  of  hydrogen  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  we 
have  a  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  reacting  quantities  of  the 
substances  in  question.  These  relationships  are  further  exemplified 
by  the  experiments  on  neutralization,  so  that  finally  a  few  of  the  sim- 
ple reactions  can  be  expressed  by  a  system  of  notation  which  is 
founded  only  on  observed  facts.  In  this  way  a  basis  is  obtained  for 
further  enlargement  and  explanation  when  the  time  comes  to  intro- 
duce theoretical  deductions,  and  thus  the  pupil  can  be  brought  to 
understand  the  scientific  means  by  which  our  present  system  has  been 
brought  about.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  students  who  have  even 
had  a  somewhat  extended  chemical  instruction,  are  only  able  to  pre- 
sent their  knowledge  in  a  language  of  symbols  of  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  which  they  have  no  conception  —  they  are  chemically 
helpless  if  they  cannot  have  pencil  and  paper  and  are  not  allowed  to 
express  themselves  in  the  form  of  chemical  equations.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  teachers  are  more  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs  than  the  pupils,  because  in  many  text  books  and  laboratory 
manuals  we  find,  possibly  for  the  sake  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  saving 
printer's  ink  and  paper,  directions,  paragraph  and  chapter  headings 
given  in  the  shape  of  chemical  formulae  to  a  beginner  of  the  science. 
The  current  language  was  constructed  for  chemists  as  well  as  for 
other  mortals,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  express  our- 
selves in  its  terms.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  us  what  he  knows, 
and  he  should  not  be  wedded  to  his  writing  materials. 

The  phase  of  chemical  investigation  has  made  such  enormous 
strides  of  late  years  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  even  by  begin- 
ners in  the  science.      1  refer  to  so-called  physical  chemistry.      From 
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the  start  the  teacher  and  pupil  must  recognize  that  there  are  two 
enduring  things  in  the  universe  —  matter  and  energy,  and  that  but 
half  of  the  tale  has  been  told,  when,  in  studying  a  chemical  change, 
only  the  former  has  been  considered.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  in 
all  cases  to  consider  the  latter;  none  of  us  are,  as  yet,  able  to  do  that, 
no  matter  how  great  our  experience  or  how  much  we  have  worked  in 
this  line ;  but  in  the  simple  reactions  which  are  encountered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  the  question  of  energy  changes  can  be  dwelt 
upon  as  clearly  as  the  others.  Such  a  line  of  work  requires  a  certain 
knowledge  of  physics  and,  **as  chemistry  is  a  branch  of  the  study  of 
the  relations  of  matter  and  energy,  it  should  be  preceded  by  the  more 
general  aspect  of  this  subject  which  is  undertaken  by  physics.  Obvi- 
ously, owing  to  the  close  connection  between  chemistry  and  physics, 
it  will -frequently  be  required  to  more  clearly  outline  physical  topics 
in  chemical  work,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  make  such  outlines,  a 
preliminary  general  knowledge  of  physics  is  necessary.***  Another 
topic  in  physics  which  must  necessarily  be  introduced  before  the 
atomic  hypothesis  is  taken  up,  is  the  kinetic  gas  theory,  for  a  compre- 
hension of  which  some  knowledge  of  elementary  energetics  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  pupil  learn  the  dogmatic  statement 
that  in  equal  volumes  of  gases,  under  like  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  there  are  equal  numbers  of  molecules;  but  to  make  him 
understand  why  this  fundamental  theory  is  accepted  by  the  scientific 
world,  and  what  is  its  bearing  on  our  present  system  of  atomic  weights 
requires  careful  reasoning  and  conscientious  teaching,  without  which 
the  dogma  becomes  as  useless  as  any  other  empirical  utterances.  In 
short,  I  would  have  the  pupiTs  preliminary  work,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  so  centered  around  observed  facts  that  he  will  approach  his 
theoretical  conclusions  with  a  mind  free  from  bias,  and  so  logically 
trained  in  tbe  successive  steps  that  he  may  enter  upon  his  more  diffi- 
cult task  hi  a  condition  to  comprehend  its  full  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance. It  is  desirable  that  he  should  feel  the  need  of  some  such  theory 
as  the  atomic  theory  before  the  teacher  shows  him  the  way  for  its 
development. 

Double  decomposition  and  phenomena  attendant  upon  it  have 
lately  come  to  be  among  the  most  important  topics  in  physical  chem- 
istry. This  subject  must  be  introduced  in  an  elementary  course,  but 
the  present  state  of  the  science  forbids  that  it  shall  be  treated  from  an 
empirical  standpoint,  in  which  the  most  important  fact  is  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  precipitate  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying some  chemical' individual.     These  chemical  separations  are  sim- 

•Extract  from  a  report  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Noyes   A.  Smith  and  Freer,  at  the 
Conference  of  Chemists  of  the  Northwest,  Jan.  m,  1896 
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ply  particular  cases  incidental  to  certain  conditions  obtainable  in  a 
series  of  general  phenomena,  and  as  such  they  should  be  treated.  An 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemical  equilibrium,  or  dissociation  in  solu- 
tion, of  the  separation  of  ions  by  the  electric  current  and  of  the  mod- 
ern views  of  neutralization  is  now  as  essential,  as  to  the  beginning  of 
chemistry,  a|  any  of  the  descriptive  portions.  Armed  with  such  a 
knowledge  the  pupil  can  approach  ftiany  subsequent  facts,  which  were 
formerly  simply  memorized,  from  a  reasoning  standpoint. 

To  render  such  a  course  of  study  as  I  have  outlined  successful,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  take  up  but  a  few  of  the  more  common  elements  and 
compounds,  doing  the  work  thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  Important 
chemical  deductions  are  as  well  illustrated  by  a  few  widely  distributed 
and  simple  substances,  as  by  many.  The  time  for  the  study  of  all  the 
elements  and  of  their  relations  in  the  periodic  system  is  not  in  the  begin- 
ning. Such  work  can  only  be  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  when  the 
pupil  has  been  taught  to  reason  in  the  terms  of  the  science.  A  mass 
of  descriptive  detail,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  memorized,  is  not  chem- 
ical science  —  the  time  is  passed  for  that  —  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
age  of  Berzelius.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  leave  the  subject  of 
valence  for  a  later  period.  The  reasons  for  its  acceptance  are  many 
and  complicated;  they  are  the  result  of  painstaking  work,  of  much 
bitter  strife  and  heartburnings,  and  are  too  intricate  for  the  beginner. 
I  have  much  more  faith  in  the  pupil  who  has  been  trained  to  accu- 
rate observation,  who  can  logically  connect  what  he  has  seen  and 
who  can  tell  what  he  knows,  than  in  the  one  who,  by  a  system  of  arbi- 
tary  instruction,  can  write  down  any  number  of  chemicaF formulae  and 
equations,  founded  on  a  dogmatic  and  too  early  discussion  of  the  theo- 
ries of  valence.  Are  not  even  the  most  brilliant  investigators  in  the 
science  in  doubt  as  to  its  present  position,  and  as  to  its  future  devel- 
opment? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  argument  that  I  know 
will  be  brought  against  me.  It  will  be  said  that  while  the  outlined 
course  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  life  study  of  chem- 
istry, it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  pupils  who  will  never  take  any  more 
chemical  work  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  course.  It'is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  an  elementary  course  is  intended  to  produce  a  chemist. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  beginner  some  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  Such  being  the  case,  how 
can  we  best  give  the  pupil  the  mental  discipline  incidental  to  the  scien- 
tific habit  of  thought  and  at  the  same  time  put  him  in  a  position  to 
goon  with  his  work  in  chemistry,  should  he  so  elect?  Surely  not  by 
taking  incidental  facts  from  the  entire  field  by  introducing  him  to 
theories  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  and  by  burdening  his  memory 
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with  a  mass  of  material  which  disgusts  him  with  the  science  and  leaves 
him  helpless  for  future  advancement.  We  must  always  take  pains,  in 
teaching  beginners,  to  pick  out  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
their  comprehension  of  the  science  as  such,  and  even  if  we  use  only 
such  materials,  we  will  find  that  the  allotted  time  is  more  than  filled. 
We  must  not  depart  from  our  ideal  of  scientific  truth  to  meet  a  demand 
which  we  recognize  as  not  in  the  interests  of  the  science.  By  failing 
to  teach  the  pupil  the  true  elements  of  chemistry,  and  by  attempting 
to  make  the  course,  as  it  is  termed,  ** practical,"  we  are  in  reality 
doing  the  most  impractical  thing  imaginable  —  not  at  all  teaching  the 
real  science  of  chemistry,  besides  stunting  the  pupil's  future  scientific 
growth. 

Above  all,  we  should  compel  our  students  to  observe  accurately, 
and  never  to  put  their  conclusions  in  their  note-books  until  they  can 
base  such  conclusions  on  what  they  have  seen.  I  have  known  of 
teachers  who  require  their  students  to  balance  large  numbers  of  equa- 
tions outside  of  the  laboratory  and  according  to  set  rules,  and  thus 
entirely  subvert  the  purpose  of  chemical  notations,  which  is,  at  its 
best,  but  a  short  means  of  expressing  observed  chemical  facts,  and  as 
such  should  only  be  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  means  of  describing 
what  the  student  has  actually  seen.  The  former  course  leads  the 
beginner  to  the  conclusion  that  chemical  reactions  must  actually  take 
place  exactly  as  the  equation  demands;  the  latter  teaches  him  to 
observe  actually  and  to  express  his  observations  in  the  terms  of  the 
science.  Finally,  I  regard  such  work  as  this  fitted  only  for  advanced 
students  —  the  chemical  equation  has  but  a  small  place  in  the  begin- 
ning study  of  chemistry. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

Mr.  Ling,  leading  the  discussion  of  Professor  Carhart's  paper,  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  requiring  only  work  which  the  student  is  capable  of  doing  thoroughly 
and  of  requiring  that  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  T.  J.  MoRKY  said  if  we  put  physics  in  the  first  year,  we  teach  it  to  fifty 
pupils,  in  the  second  year  to  thirty,  in  the  third  year  to  twenty  and  in  the  fourth 
year  to  ten.  Professor  Carhart  answered  by  saying  that  in  Detroit  this  objection 
was  met  by  attempting  an  ideal  course  of  physics  and  advised  putting  physics  as 
late  in  the  course  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lf.viston  led  the  discussion  of  Professor  Freer *s  paper  and  referred  to 
the  subject  of  physics,  a  question  having  been  handed  up  from  the  audience, 
namely,  "  What  subjects  in  physics  may  be  profitably  taken  up  in  the  elementary 
school?"  Mr.  Leviston  advised  problems  in  measurement,  weight,  form,  in  con- 
nection  with   geometry,  perhaps   specific  gravity;  would   not  study    molecular 
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physics  before  the  eleventh  grade  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  Mr.  Leviston,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  special  teacher  of  chemistry,  recommended,  however, 
the  so-called  "sandwich  plan"  of  merging  physics  and  chemistry. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beach,  of  Milwaukee,  said:  We  can  learn  much  by  our  mistakes. 
As  a  student  I  learned  many  things  that  I  could  not  understand,  because  I  had 
not  seen  them.  Many  of  our  text-books  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  students 
who  used  them.  Physics  is  very  often  taken  up  at  too  early  an  age.  One  of  our 
best  educators  advocated  "the  spiral  method  of  instruction"  by  which  the  range  of 
the  subject  grows  gradually  higher  and  broader,  coming  back  to  the  same  thing 
again  and  again.  In  this  way  we  may  teach  nature  studies,  even  in  the  lower 
grades,  by  means  of  a  lesson  a  week,  or  an  occasional  talk  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Dr.  Miller  then  spoke,  saying  that  if  the  Herbartian  system  was  carried  far 
enough  it  would  convert  a  man  into  a  marble  statue  without  a  heart.  The  per- 
sonality and  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher  is  more  important  than  the  text-book. 
Enthusiasm  is  a  strong  factor,  and  is  best  imparted  by  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
The  student  must  be  taught  the  power  to  reason,  and  the  teacher  must  not  forget 
the  plane  upon  which  the  student  stands.  The  teacher  of  science  seeks  only  to 
construct  a  framework  for  future  achievement. 

Professor  Jackman  was  then  called  upon,  and  in  discussing  science  teaching 
in  the  elementary  grades,  emphasized  this  as  the  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of 
the  department.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary work.  The  growth  of  true  conceptions  of  nature  should  begin  early  in 
childhood.  The  child  comes  to  school  with  the  ideas  of  fixedness  and  annihila- 
tion. It  takes  a  revolution  to  overthrow  these  conceptions  and  to  give  the  child 
truthful  ideas.  If  we  allow  these  false  conceptions  to  grow  in  the  child's  mind, 
we  make  a  mistake  which  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  high  school  by  smiting  him 
in  the  face  with  definitions.  The  method  is  of  more  value  than  the  material  in 
teaching  the  child  according  to  some  authorities.  But  this  must  be  wrong.  Does 
the  high-school  work  answer  for  the  pupil  the  questions  which  nature  is  asking 
out  of  school?  If  possible,  high-school  work  should  deal  more  closely  with  the 
experiences  of  a  pupil.  The  laboratory  should  be  placed  where  the  student  finds 
answers  to  the  questions  in  his  mind. 

Professor  G.  F.  Atkinson,  of  Cornell  University,  said:  Years  ago  botany  was 
regarded  as  an  informational  study.  The  educational  feature  in  botany  began 
with  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory  method.  The  best  knowledge  of  the  plant 
and  its  development  comes  only  from  the  study  of  the  plant  itself.  Laboratory 
work  also  leads  to  the  comparison  of  different  plants,  soils,  and  environments. 
These  processes  of  investigation  have  a  distinct  educational  value  aside  from  their 
informational  value.  As  we  study  plants  more  minutely,  we  realize  how  little 
we  know  about  any  plant.  The  method  which  a  student  employs  in  plant  study, 
is  of  value  in  all  departments  of  life.  The  student  discovers  certain  relationships 
in  organs  and  parts,  which  seem  at  first  entirely  different.  The  process  of  dis- 
covering these  relationships,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

Botany  is  regarded  with  disrespect  by  many  pupils  because  not  properly 
taught.  Professor  Coulter  characterizes  the  method  too  often  employed  in  botany 
as  nothing  more  than  "  Chasing  a  woodchuck  into  its  hole."  It  is  often  best  to 
tell  the  student  at  the  start  the  name  of  the  plant  that  he  studies.  The  name  is 
but  a  small  thing.  Relationship,  development,  morphology,  are  the  important 
questions.     The   study   of   these   questions   have   true   culture    value.      If  bot- 
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any  is  studied  in  the  right  way,  it  possesses  educational  value  whether  studied 
for  money  or  for  culture.  All  those  who  expect  to  teach  botany  should  master 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  not  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  but  for  the  value  that 
all  this  body  of  facts  will  have  on  their  own  lives.  The  student  becomes  so 
absorbed  and  interested  in  the  science  that  he  forgets  the  money. 

It  seems  strange  that  now  anyone  should  have  to  argue  for  the  educational 
value  of  botany. 

In  most  colleges  and  universities  advantages  are  offered  for  the  study  of  the 
purely  scientific  side  of  botany.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  culture  value 
of  botany.  Cornell  university  pre-eminently  illustrates  the  value  of  botany  and 
other  sciences  as  is  shown  by  its  recent  action  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Other  evidences  are  abundant.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  allow  an  option  between  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
the  sciences,  including  botany,  thus  recognizing  that  ihe  sciences  have  their  cul- 
ture value  as  well  as  other  branches. 

Professor  V.  N.  Spalding,  of  Michigan  University: — It  was  formerly  said 
"  Nature  study  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting."  This  is  not  so.  Again  we 
have  heard  it  said,  '*  There  must  first  be  a  love  of  a  subject."  Often  this  is  not 
so;  for  frequently  the  love  of  a  subject  comes  in  the  progress  of  the  study.  Again 
we  have  heard  that  "  Man  is  the  center  of  all  things;"  but  this  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  modest  student. 

There  should  be  some  science  training  before  the  high  school  to  prepare  the 
student.  In  Germany  the  children  learn  the  names  of  the  trees,  the  habits  of 
insects,  etc.,  in  their  outdoor  lessons.  We  must  somehow  bring  the  student  in 
contact  with  nature.     This  i^  a  means  of  training  the  eye  and  hand. 

We  must  see  that  the  student  expresses  what  he  sees.  He  often  fails  in  this. 
Let  the  teacher  go  from  table  to  table  in  the  laboratory  and  examine  with  the  stu- 
dent what  he  has  been  writing  in  his  book.  How  many  can  go  into  a  crowd  and 
tell  a  true  story  of  what  has  happened?  Very  few.  They  lack  the  right  observa- 
tion, such  as  the  study  of  botany  cultivates.  Botany  heightens  the  appreciation 
of  pure  truth.  Students  learn  that  it  is  essential  to  know  the  exact  truth.  Dr. 
Asa  Grey  used  to  speak  of  species  as  "judgments."  The  study  of  botany  induces 
a  judicial  attitude.  We  must  encourage  the  judicial  attitude,  but  by  and  by  there 
should  be  a  decision.  Let  us  see  that  sometimes  the  student  sees  and  knows 
something. 

The  sense  of  duty  as  "the  eternal  fitness  of  things"  is  cultivated  by  botany. 
There  is  no  subject  better  fitted  for  this  purpose.  No  subject  is  better  adapted  to 
the  hand  of  the  everyday  teacher  to  bring  out  the  great  fundamental  ideas  of 
science.  The  student  learns  that  things  have  become  what  they  are.  The  great 
ideas  of  modern  scientific  thought  are  founded  on  this  idea  of  development. 

The  culture-value  of  botany  should  be  emphasized.  Botany  has  its  economic 
value  also,  but  this  element  should  not  have  undue  weight  in  the  study  of  the  pure 
science.  There  is  a  well-known  toast  to  pure  mathematics — "  May  it  never  be  of 
any  use  to  anybody!  " 

Dr.  D.  F.  Day,  of  Buffalo,  said:  The  science  of  botany  stands  on  the  same  plane 
as  all  other  sciences  to  those  who  pursue  it  properly.  Those  who  simply  learn 
a  few  names  are  not  botanists.  They  may  have  followed  the  "woodchuck  to  his 
hole,"  but  they  have  not  caught  it,  examined  it,  or  learned  its  habits.  They  have 
only  the  key  to  the  science. 

Professor  J.  H.  Cowell  spoke  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Buffalo  as  offering 
the  opportunity  for  the  broadest  study  of  the  science. 
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Miss  A.  I.  Mulford,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  said  that  she  had 
taught  teacher-classes  in  St.  Louis,  using  whatever  material  could  be  found  in 
the  season.  The  central  idea  of  her  teaching  is  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
instinct  with  life.  The  germination  of  the  seed  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  a  city  child  and  can  be  cultivated  in  wfnter.  Plant  study  is  valuable  to  a  child 
as  language  lesson.  The  child  must  speak  truthfully  of  what  he  sees.  The  lab- 
oratory method  may  be  taken  up  in  later  years  with  valuable  results. 


ZOOLOGY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  MENTAL  CULTURE. 


BY    PROFESSOR    SIMON    H.     GAGE,    CORNELL    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    YORK. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  to  weary  you 
with  apologies.  I  wish  simply  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration to  the  great  zoologist  and  still  greater  man,  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, whom  I,  with  you,  hoped  to  hear  this  day. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  miss  his  noble  presence  and  speech,  but 
there  is  also  an  element  of  gratification,  for  he  is  the  fittest  possible 
representative  the  government  could  *have  chosen  as  head  of  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  seals  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  thus  to  furnish 
the  definite  information  upon  the  basis  of  .which  the.  two  foremost 
nations  of  the  globe  can  honorably  unite  in  a  common  cause. 

In  the  able  addresses  which  have  preceded  there  has  been  shown 
with  great  clearness  and  force  how  the  mind  of  man,  cultivated  by 
the  disciplines  of  physics,  chemistry  and  botany,  has  been  made  fitter 
to  yield  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  noble  effort.  What  then  has  zool- 
ogy contributed,  and  what  is  it  likely  to  contribute  when  used  as  one 
of  the  agents  or  means  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind!  And  as  with 
the  agriculturist,  every  factor  is  of  interest  which  can  seTtr>e  in  adding 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  quality  of  what  pF  produced, 
so  to  us,  mind  or  soul  culturalists,  every  factor  in  mind  culture  is  of 
vital  interest.  What  then  is.  this  zoology  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  fac- 
tor in  mental  culture?  As  botany  in  its  broad  sense  includes  every- 
thing known  and  knowable  concerning  plants,  so  zoology  includes 
everything  known  and  knowable  concerning  animals;  or  as  botany  is 
plant-biology,  so  zoology  is  animal-biology,  and  deals  with  the  form, 
structure,  activities,  development  and  classification  of  animals  and 
their  economics  or  relations  to  each  other  and  to  man.  And  if  we 
include  Homo  sapiens  among  the  animals,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  man 
and  his  doings  are  a  part  of  zoology,  zoology,  like  every  other  center 
of  knowledge  and  investigation,  reaches  out  to  infinity  in  every  direc- 
tion like  the  rays  from  a  luminous  point. 

Although  most  of  us  are  engaged  in  the  profession  whose  high  aim 
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is  to  aid  in  starting  the  young  on  the  road  that  leads  to  a  truly  liberal 
culture,  it  may  perhaps  be  best,  before  discussing  the  part  which  zool- 
ogy has  taken  and  may  take  in  liberal  culture,  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly what  is  meant  by  culture  or  education,  and  especially  by  lib- 
eral culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  so  well  pictured  the 
ideal  'liberal  culture  or  education,  or  has  realized  it  more  surely  in  a 
noble  life  than  the  great  zoologist,  Huxley.  Hear  his  definition: 
**That  man,  I  think,  has  a  liberal  education,  who  has  been  so  trained 
in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with 
ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of; 
whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as 
well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  and  of  the 
laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  not  a  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigor- 
ous will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  one  who  has  learned  to 
love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and 
to  respect  others  as  himself.** 

What  has  zoology  done  to  make  such  culture  possible?  First  and 
foremost,  it  has  aided  most  powerfully  to  render  free  the  humai)  mind; 
and  without  freedom  no  human  soul  can  enter  into  the  fullness  of  its 
kingdom;  the  true  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  not  for  slaves. 

At  the  present  day  no  Caesar  on  the  banks  of  a  Rubicon  would 
make  his  crossing  depend  upon  the  omens  gained  from  the  flight  of 
birds  We  do  not  decide  upon  attending  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Educational;  Association  by  the  key  in  which  the  wolf  howls  or  the 
quaver  of  tft^owl's  hoot.  We  no  longer  expect  our  acquaintances  to 
imitate  thc^ransformations  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Circe,  no  matter  how  appropriate  such  transformations  might  be. 
No  logger  do  we  expect  to  see  birds  and  beasts  produced  in  the  fruits  of 
trees  or  from  decayed  wood  washed  up  by  the  sea ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
bees  and  other  insects  are  generated  by  decomposing  flesh.  We  know 
that  no  living  thing  exists  without  having  received  its  life  from  a  liv- 
ing parent  like  itself.  Our  path  is  no  longer  beset  with  hippogriff^,  basil- 
isk or  dragon,  and  our  high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations  are  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  fairies  and  genii.  Living  beings,  as  well  as  lifeless 
matter,  are  subject  to  law.  **Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  applies  to 
them  as  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the  rush  of  a  comet.  The  fairies 
are  fled,  the  genii  banished,  the  mermaid  and  the  remora  are  cap- 
tured, classified  and  harmlessly  repose  as  objects  of  curiosity  or  in- 
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struction  in  the  great  museums.     Zoological  truth  has  freed  us  from 
their  slavery. 

Now  that  freedom  has  come,  how  shall  this  subject  be  made  an 
efficient  means  of  mental  culture,  and  what  will  its  fruit  be?  In  the 
first  place,  as  for  the  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  has  preceded 
this.  Nature  herself  must  be  interrogated.  The  successful  student  of 
zoology,  to  quote  again  the  trenchant  words  of  Huxley,  ** absolutely 
refuses  to  acknowledge  authority  as  such.  For  him,  skepticism  is  the 
highest  of  duties,  blind  faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  And  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  for  every  great  advance  in  natural  knowledge  has 
involved  the  absolute  rejection  of  authority,  the  cherishing  of  the 
keenest  skepticism,  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith;  and 
the  most  ardent  votary  of  science  holds  his  firmest  convictions,  not 
because  the  men  he  most  venerates  hold  them;  not  because  their 
verity  is  testified  by  portents  and  wonders,  but  because  his  experience 
teaches  him  that  whenever  he  chooses  to  bring  these  convictions  into 
contact  with  their  primary  source,  nature,  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to 
test  them  by  appealing  to  experiment  and  to  observation,  nature  will 
confirm  them.  The  man  of  science  has  learned  to  believe  in  justifi- 
cation, not  by  faith,  but  by  verification."  To  complete  this  first  law 
in  the  Decalogue  of  the  scientific  student,  it  should  be  followed  by 
this  from  his  address  upon  Descartes'  Discourse:  **When  I  say  that 
Descartes  consecrated  doubt,  you  must  remember  that  it  was  that  sort 
of  doubt  which  Goethe  has  called  *  the  active  skepticism,  whose  whole 
aim  is  to  conquer  itself;'  and  not  that  other  sort  which  is  born  of 
flippancy  and  ignorance.  But  it  is  impossible  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  scientific  doubt  better  than  in  Descartes'  own  words.  He  says: 
*  For  all  that,  I  did  not  imitate  the  skeptics,  who  doubt  only  for  doubt- 
ing's  sake,  and  pretend  to  be  always  undecided;  on  the  contrary,  my 
whole  intention  was  to  arrive  at  certainty,  and  to  dig  away  the  drift 
and  the  sand  until  I  reached  the  rock  or  the  clay  beneath.'  " 

In  this  spirit,  then,  of  reverent  skepticism,  of  scientific  doubt, 
must  the  teacher  of  zoology  teach  and  the  student  learn.  And  if  this 
is  the  spirit,  the  teachers  are  but  elder  brothers  a  little  farther 
advanced,  knowing  a  few  more  of  the  delusions  and  pitfalls  which 
beset  the  way.  Teacher  and  pupil  work  together  —  the  one  inspired 
by  the  great  works  of  all  his  predecessors  and  by  nature  herself,  and 
he  in  turn  inspiring  and  helping  the  student  in  his  efforts.  Such 
teachers,  such  pupils  and  such  inspiring  surroundings  are  described  by 
Agassiz  in  his  notable  address  upon  Humboldt:  **  I  was  a  student  at 
Munich.  That  university  had  opened  under  the  most  brilliant  aus- 
pices. Almost  every  name  on  the  list  of  professors  was  also  promi- 
nent in  some  department  of  science  or  literature.     They  were  not 
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men  who  taught  from  text-books  or  even  read  lectures  made  up  of 
extracts  from  original  works.     They  were  themselves  original  investi- 
gators, daily  contributing  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge     . 
and  they  were  not  only  our  teachers  but  our  friends.  .     .     We  were 

often  the  companions  of  their  walks,  often  present  at  their  discussions, 
and  when  we  met  for  conversation  or  to  give  lectures  among  ourselves, 
as  we  constantly  did,  our  professors  were  often  among  our  listeners, 
cheering  and  stimulating  us  in  all  our  efforts  after  independent  research. 
My  room  was  our  meeting  place  —  bedroom,  study,  museum,  library, 
lecture-room,  fencing-room  —  all  in  one.  Students  and  professors 
used  to  call  it  the  little  academy.  ...  It  was  in  our  little  acad- 
emy that  Dollinger,  the  great  master  in  physiology  and  embryology, 
showed  to  us,  his  students,  before  he  had  even  given  them  to  the 
scientific  world,  his  wonderful  preparations  exhibiting  the  vessels  of 
the  villosities  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  here  he  taught  us  the  use 
of  the  microscope  in  embryological  investigation." 

A  rare  privilege  is  it,  my  fellow-teachers,  to  be  not  only  teachers, 
but  friends  to  our  students.  For  Agassiz,  Humboldt  and  Cuvier  were 
his  teachers  and  friends;  for  Darwin,  were  Henslow  and  Sedgwick. 
Darwin  paid  his  debt  o(  gratitude  by  never  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
inquirer;  and  in  the  **Origin  of  Species,"  the  **  Descent  of  Man," 
and  his  other  works,  he  becomes  a  companion  to  all  of  us  and  takes 
us  into  his  confidence.  And  Agassiz,  what  shall  we  in  America  not 
say  in  gratitude  to  him  I  Who  like  him  breathed  confidence  into  the 
ardent  young  men  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  noble  onward  march  of  American  science?  Who  like  Agas- 
siz showed  us  our  rich  inheritance  and  inspired  this  New  World  to  arise 
and  take  possession  ofits  own?  As  in  holiness,  so  in  literature,  so  in 
science,  it  is  the  living  gospel,  the  living  teacher  whose  inspiring  touch 
awakens  a  spirit  that  thenceforward  can  never  repose  in  idleness  and 
indifference,  but  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  ever  presses  onward. 

But,  after  all,  the  student  comes  back  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
serious  personal  question:  How  shall  I  begin;  what  can  I  do  to  gain 
this  mental  culture?  Though  the  practice  is  difficult,  the  theory  is 
simple.  Observe,  study,  reflect.  But  reflection  must  always  follow 
the  others  or  there  will  result  only  empty  subtleties,  while  without 
reflection,  observation  and  study  are  barren  and  fruitless.  Perhaps  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  zoological  culture  does  not  come  from  the 
study  of  a  fourteen  weeks*  course,  prepared  by  a  man  who  does  not 
know  the  subject  at  first  hand.  Learning  the  names  and  a  little  of 
the  structure  and  some  of  the  habits  of  a  few  animals  is  not  zoolog- 
ical culture,  although  it  may  be  a  beginning.  It  is  such  a  beginning 
as  learning  the  Greek  alphabet  is  for  the  appreciation  of  the  immortal 
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epic  of  Homer  and  the  whole  glorious  array  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture. Or  it  is  such  a  beginning  as  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication 
table  is  for  mathematics.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  scientific  study  we  have  cut  and  trimmed  and  selected 
for  our  fourteen  weeks'  courses  till  verily  when  our  students  ask  us 
for  bread  we  have  only  a  stone  to  offer. 

Did  Darwin  think  out  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
or  Agassiz  the  glacial  theory  in  fourteen  weeks?  Not  every  pupil  can 
spend  twenty-eight  years  or  even  a  tenth  of  that  upon  a  single  subject; 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  the  mental  culture  gained  by  the 
study  of  zoology  will,  as  with  other  disciplines,  depend  first  upon 
the  original  power  of  the  student,*  and  second  upon  the  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  the  subject. 

If  we  take  some  of  the  aspects  under  which  zoology  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  anatomy,  physiology,  embryology,  classification  and  eco- 
nomics, and  think  for  a  moment  what  is  involved  in  understanding 
them,  perhaps  it  will  be  clear  why  it  is  so  insisted  upon  that  to  gain  true 
mental  culture  from  zoology  time  is  required.  Time  for  observation 
and  study,  and,  after  that,  time  for  reflection,  so  that  there  may  be 
assimilation  and  some  kind  of  real  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
considered.  And  I  take  it  that  in  the  comprehension  gained  lies  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  whatever  culture  zoology  can  give.f 

If  anatomy  is  considered,  what  a  field  is  there  for  observation  and 
study.  This  animal  machine  with  its  muscles  and  nerves,  digestive 
system  and  brains,  bones  and  sinews;  what  nice  adaptations  they 
show  for  their  various  purposes,  and  to  the  far  seeing  eye  how  many 

*The  orij^inal  ability  of  the  stiident  is  mentioned  prominently  in  this  paper  because  in  too  many  discussions 
upon  subjects  for  culture,  teachers  and  methods,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  given  a  proper  subject  of  study 
a  good  method  and  an  expert  teacher,  the  desired  result  will  be  attained.  That  is,  the  material  upon  which 
the  teacher  works  is  tacitly  left  otit  of  the  count,  and  the  teacher  is  blamed  or  the  method  or  subject  is  con- 
demned if  cultured  men  and  women  are  not  turned  out  regardless  of  their  ability.  It  is  a  historicaS  fact,  how- 
ever, that  with  good  or  poor  teachers  or  with  no  teachers,  with  good  or  poor  methods  or  apparently  with  no 
methods,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  cultured  men  and  women  have  appeared  in  all  ages.  Subject, 
method  and  teacher  are  only  helps  that  the  student  uses  according  to  his  ability,  and  important  as  the  helps 
are,  the  result  depends  infinitely  more  upon  the  native  ability  of  the  student  than  upon  the  helps.  Subject, 
method  and  teacher  cannot  create  they  can  only  modify  or  facilitate  development. 

tit  is  not  for  a  moment  claimed  that  so  thorough  a  study  of  zoology  as  is  here  advocated  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  useful  information  concerning  the  animals  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  water.  To  continue  the  compari- 
son used  in  the  text,  a  little  knowledge  of  Greek  is  useful  in  studying  astronomy,  and  for  gaining  a  better 
appreciation  of  Knglish  w^ords  derived  from  the  Greek,  but  no  one  claims  that  such  elementary  knowledge  is 
Greek  cnlture.  So  information  concerning  edible  fishes,  mollusks  and  the  ordinary  four-footed  creatures,  a 
knowledge  of  poisonous  snakes,  useful  and  harmful  insects,  and  many  other  practical  and  useful  things,  may 
be  known  about  the  animals,  but  that  is  not  the  knowledge  that  makes  culture,  although  the  profoundcr 
knowledge  advocated  in  this  paper  and  which  comes  with  culture  in  zoological  science  includes  this  whtcii  in 
itself  is  merely  practical  and  useful.  Real  science  or  culture  gives  foundation  principles  which  akme  make 
applied  or  useful  knowledge  possible  in  the  higher  fields.  While  I  believe  most  thoroughly  that  toology  for 
culture  is  a  very  serious  subject  and  one  requiring  much  time  as  well  as  much  observation  aixl  reflection,  h  is 
not  desired  for  a  moment  to  discourage  the  study  of  zoology,  or  indeed  any  subject,  for  purely  utilitarina  or 
practical  purposes.  \\'hile  indeed  such  knowledge  cannot  be  called  culture,  it  is  often  true,  as  aptly  stated  bjr 
Prof.  Atkinson  in  discussing  this  scries  of  papers,  that  study  for  purely  utilitarian  purposes  is  very  likdy  lo 
cad  to  the  higher  kind  of  study  which  docs  make  for  culture. 
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bungles  and  compromises  there  are  too.  As  compared  with  the  ma- 
chines made  by  human  hands  the  animal  machine  is  as  a  printed  vol- 
ume to  a  simple  diagram.  In  these  archives  are  stored  the  history  of 
the  past,  the  ascent  or  the  descent  from  something  different,  but  like 
the  manuscript  that  has  been  written  over  and  over  after  partial  era- 
sure, so  is  this  structure  clear  only  in  part.  Some  words  have  been 
spelled  out,  but  the  master  to  decipher  the  whole  manuscript  is  yet  to 
appear. 

And  physiology,  that  is,  the  activities  of    the  living  animal,  how 
beautiful   they  are,  how  diverse.     The  mother  love   that  saves  the 
world,  the  mighty  thought  of  Newton  or  Shakespeare  are  somehow  , 
bound  up  with  or  in  this   living  matter  whose  chemistry  and   physics 
even,  still  almost  wholly  elude  us. 

Then  if  we  turn  to  embryology  and  try  to  trace  with  patient  care 
the  work  of  the  unseen  artificer  who  arranges  the  apparently  simple  and 
almost  structureless  mass  of  the  ovum  into  heart  and  brain,  muscle 
and  nerve,  and  changes  the  formless  into  forms  of  beauty  and  power, 
be  it  butterfly,  bird  or  man,  we  cannot  but  receive  culture  and  uplift- 
ing; for  are  we  not  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  what  is  described  in  the 
sublime  words  of  the  Psalmist:  **  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  .  .  .  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee  when  I  was  made 
in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect:  and  in  thy 
book  all  my  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fash- 
ioned when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them.*' 

Classification  requires  knowledge  of  all  the  above,  for  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement in  due  order  of  the  complex  beings  of  the  earth  from  the 
microscopic  animalcule  to  the  mighty  elephant.  For  the  classifica- 
tion to  be  successful  the  mind  must  see  the  true  relations  between  all  the 
forms,  must  know  their  structure  and  activities  and  how  they  were 
curiously  wrought  and  transformed  from  generation  to  generation  for 
unnumbered  ages;  in  a  word,  the  classifier  must  know  their  evolution; 
or,  in  the  noble  words  of  Agassiz,  he  must  *become  the  translator  of 
the  thoughts  of  God.' 

And  lastly  we  come  to  the  economics  of  zoology,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  animals  to  the  earth,  the  plants,  to  one  another  and  to 
man,  and  his  relations  to  them.  Here  one  is  brought  face  to  face, not 
merely  with  the  glory  of  living,  thinking  and.  acting,  but  with  des- 
tiny; with  the  solemn  fact  of  life  with  death,  or,  more  truly  stated, 
life  by  death.  More  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive  even  the  short 
span  granted  for  the  typical  life  cycle.  Indeed,  it  almost  appears  as 
if  nature  in  her  efforts  for  life  had  become  a  Moloch  of  death.  How 
graphically  Darwin  has  painted  the  picture  of  this  scene  of  strife,  the 
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plant  crowding  its  neighbors  to  get  a  little  more  sunshine  or  nutri- 
ment, the  animals  crowding  each  other  and  devouring  both  the  plants 
and  their  fellows  ;  and  then  there  is  the  whole  foul  brood  of  animal 
parasites.  In  these  latter  days  we  know  also  that  the  plants  are  not 
simply  content  to  strive  for  sunshine  and  soil  in  order  to  elaborate 
from  the  inorganic  world  the  compounds  that  alone  make  animal  life 
possible,  but  in  turn,  a  multitude  of  them,  which  no  man  can  number 
the  bacteria,  are  devouring  the  animals,  including  man.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  so  largely  due  to  the  great  Pasteur,  has  given  new 
significance  to  hygiene  and  a  new  meaning  to  cleanliness. 

This  death  and  disease  of  the  apimals  by  means  of  the  pathogenic 
germs,  which  also  bring  disease  and  death  to  man,  has  put  a  new 
aspect  upon  man's  relations  with  the  animals.  They  are  indeed  his 
kin,  and  zoological  economics  may  almost  be  said  to  have  become  digni- 
fied into  zoological  ethics.  None  stands  or  falls  alone.  The  earth  is 
the  mother  of  us  all,  but  she  bestows  her  gifts  in  a  very  roundabout 
fashion  sometimes.  The  soil,  air  and  sunshine  of  Montana  may  fur- 
nish the  conditions  for  the  grass;  the  old  world  gave  the  foundations 
of  the  life  which  we  now  find  realized  in  perfect  form  in  the  sturdy 
beeves  which  grow  and  fatten  on  the  Montana  grass;  and  finally, 
without  a  thought  of  the  sun,  or  the  soil  of  Montana,  or  of  the  life 
which  they  made  possible,  or  of  the  fear  and  suffering  which  may 
have  resulted,  we  calmly  nourish  ourselves  on  the  beefsteak  while  dis- 
cussing politics,  education  or  the  hereafter.  But  often  enough  to  take 
away  undue  indifference,  the  beef  or  other  food  may  contain  the 
germs  of  what  is  death  to  us,  although  it  may  be  teeming  life  to  the 
germs;  and  there  is  forced  upon  us  a  consideration  of  our  relation 
with  our  livmg  environment.  If  knowledge  and  reflection  are  suffi- 
cient, it  does  not  take  a  very  great  philosopher  to  see  that  the  eco- 
nomical standpoint  changes  with  the  change  of  organism.  For  the 
plant,  the  sunshine,  the  soil  and  the  rain  are  for  it.  For  the  plant- 
eating  animal,  sunshine,  soil  and  rain  are  to  produce  the  plant  for  it. 
And  from  man's  standpoint,  all  are  for  him;  but  if  we  change  the 
standpoint  slightly  and  judge  of  the  workings  of  a  tiger's  mind  by  its 
actions,  we  would  see  that  sunshine,  soil,  rain  and  dew,  the  plants, 
the  fat  beeves  and  even  man  himself  are  for  the  tiger's  sole  benefit. 

Surely  if  the  other  sides  of  zoology  call  for  imagination,  acute  ob- 
servation, profound  study  and  cold,  logical  reasoning  for  their  com- 
prehension, this  side  demands  all  these  and,  in  addition,  a  philosophic 
spirit,  that  flower  of  the  cultivated  human  mind. 

I  think  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  zoology  there 
is  a  factor  of  true  mental  culture;  and  that  by  it  the  philosopher,  the 
philanthropist,  the  man  of  affairs,  is  better   fitted   in  his   own  sphere 
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for  work  and  for  leisure.  If  the  student  feels  that  some  of  the  inspi- 
ration to  this  culture  has  departed,  that  the  structure,  function,  em- 
bryology, classification  and  economics  of  animals  have  been  almost 
all  discovered  and  determined,  and  may  be  found  in  the  ponderous 
volumes  and  monographs  in  the  great  libraries,  refer  him  to  Aristotle, 
Darwin,  Dana,  Gray  or  Agassiz,  or  to  any  of  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  been  and  are  trying  to  find  out  the  truth  and  to  fol- 
low it.  They  will  say:  Be  of  good  cheer  and  not  faint-hearted.  Look 
and  listen  with  brain  as  well  as  with  eye  and  ear,  for  on  every  side  are 
thrilling  sounds  whose  music  no  human  ear  hath  heard,  and  sights 
whose  exquisite  beauty  no  human  eye  hath  seen. 

In  closing  this  address  I  cannot  summarize  my  belief  in  the  culti- 
vating power  of  the  earnest  study  of  zoology  better  than  by  saying 
that  a  profound  contemplation  of  the  factors  in  the  problem  of  animal 
life  on  the  earth  will  bring  out  and  cultivate  the  mind.  It  will  show  man 
his  true  relations  to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  lowly  fellows,  the  ani- 
mals. It  will  not  fill  the  mind  with  pride,  for  ultimate  knowledge  is 
as  yet  unattainable;  it  will  rather  give  the  humility  expressed  by  Job: 
**  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection?"  or  by  Newton:  **  I  do  not  know  what  I  may 
appear  to  the  world;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore  and  diverting  myself  in  finding  now  and  then 
a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.*'  And  another  from 
one  of  the  foremost  physicists  of  our  own  day.  Sir  William  Thompson, 
at  the  jubilee  of  his  appointment  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  (Glasgow:  **One  word  characterizes  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  that  I  have  made  perse- 
veringly  through  fifty-five  years ;  that  word  is  failure ;  I  know  no  more  of 
electric  and  magnetic  force,  or  of  the  relations  between  ether,  elec- 
tricity and  ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity,  than  I  knew  and 
tried  to  teach  my  students  of  natural  philosophy  fifty  years  ago  in  my 
first  session  as  professor.'*  Yet  there  is  also  the  paean,  if  not  of  vic- 
tory, of  the  consciousness  of  power  that  comes  to  him  whose  mind  has 
been  truly  cultured  by  the  disciplines  brought  before  you  is  this  series 
of  addresses  and  none  has  a  surer  right  to  that  consciousness  or  with 
a  surer  voice  has  expressed  it  than  the  zoologist  in  whose  place  I  stand 
to-day:  **The  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  action  are  one  in 
essence.  In  both  truth  is  strength,  and  folly  and  selfishness  are 
weakness.  Say  what  we  may  about  the  limitations  of  the  life  of  man, 
they  are  largely  self  limitations.  Hemmed  in  is  human  life  by  the 
force  of  the  fates;  but  the  will  of  man  is  one  of  the  fates,  and  can 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  rest  of  them." 
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SFXRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


FIRST  SESSION.— BuFFAU),  N.  Y.,  Wkdnesday,  July  8,  1896. 

The  first  session  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  was  opened  at 
the  Woman's  Union  Hall,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Detroit,  who  acted  as  the  Chair- 
man. Wm.  George  Bruce,  of  Milwaukee,  acted  as  the  Secretary  in  the  absence 
of  J.  M.  Moreton,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Associated  School  Boards  of  Wisconsin, 
signed  by  Wm.  Meyst,  its  president,  was  received  and  read. 

The  opening  address  on  "  The  School  Board  Convention  Idea,"  was  delivered 
by  Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  Editor  of  the  American  School  Boani  Journal. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  President  R.  L.  Yeager,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  **  School  Boards,  What  and  Why,"  and  by  Wm.  S.  Mack,  Aurora,  111.,  on 
"  The  Relation  of  a  Board  to  its  Superintendent." 

A  discussion  of  the  last  paper  then  folowed. 

A  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  as  follows:  Mr.  Kiely,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Gmuender,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  O.  H.  Hubbert,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  and  R.  L.  Yeager,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Saxer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  then   offered    the    following   resolution: 

Resolved — That  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  separate 
state  associations  to  act  with,  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  association,  and  report  at  the  session  to  be  held  Friday 
afternoon. 

Commissioner  J.  B.  Jones,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved — That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Department  of  School  Administration  at  a  time  separate  from  other  educational  associations^ 
to  report  at  Friday's  session. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  chair  then  appointed  Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  of  Wisconsin ;  Mrs.  Mumford,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  Quimby,  of  Mont  Clare,  Pa.;  Dr.  Saxer,  of  Syracuse,  and  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Detroit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  resolution. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  Jtly  ioth. 

The   chair   called    for  the   report   of  Committee  on  Nominations.     Chairman 
Kiely  submitted  the  following  list  of  nominations: 

President — Dr.  H.  L.  Getz,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
First  I  'ice  President — Dr.  I..  A.  Saxer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Second  Vice  President — W.  H.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Third  Vtce  President — R.  L.  Yeager,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary — Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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Executive  Committee — Wm.  S.  Mack,  Aurora,  III;  L.  D.  Wilkes,  St.  Paul,  Minn;  P.  R.  Kiely,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Adrian  Houtkamp,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Hon.  Jas.  J.  Little,  New  York  City;  Dr.  J.  L.  Gaston, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Martin  A.  Gmuender,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  officers  declared  elected. 

Chairman  Clark  then  appointed  Mr.  Kiely  and  Mr.  Yeager  to  escort  the 
newly  elected  President  to  the  platform. 

President  Getz  then  made  a  pleasing  address,  thanking  the  convention  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  assuring  the  department  of  his  best  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  continued  and  growing  interest  in  school  board  work. 

He  then  called  for  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  for  state  organizations. 

The  committee  made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  which  has  been  instructed  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  promoting  state  organixations 
of  school  boards  through  the  aid  of  this  national  body,  begs  leave  to  report  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  has  been  made. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  administrative  factors  of  school  systems  in  this  country  have  not  been  as 
effective  in  many  directions  toward  accomplishing  the  highest  results  as  they  should  be,  or  can  be.  We 
find  that  in  the  consideration  of  legislation  in  the  various  states,  in  behalf  of  the.  educational  interests, 
the  administrative  factors  of  school  systems  have  been  ignored,  and  that  the  professional  factors  have,  in 
many  instances,  failed  to  recognize  the  practical  phases  which  should,  and  must  be  determined  by  schoo' 
boards. 

.We  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  stimulating  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  school  boards,  and  we 
therefore  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved — lliat  the  National  Department  of  School  Administration  earnestly  recommends  to  the 
various  boards  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  a  strong  effort  toward  the  unification  of  interests 
and  methods,  and  toward  active  co-operation;  and  be  it  further 

Resoh'ed — lliat  we  urge  the  necessity  of  state  organizations  of  boards  of  education  for  the  promotion  of 
nil  matters  pertaining  to  practical  and  wise  school  administration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bair,  of  Pennsylvania,  seconded  by  Mr.  lioutkamp,  of  Wis- 
consin, the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Detroit,  then  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Pensioning  of 
Teachers." 

The  department  adjourned  sine  die. 

Wii.i.iAM  Gk(>R(;k  Brhck, 

Secretarv. 
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PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


THE   SCHOOL   BOARD   CONVENTION  IDEA, 


BY    WILLIAM    GEORGE    BRUCE. 

The  movement  to  bring  together  mc^mbers  of  boards  of  education 
in  a  manner  as  effected  by  the  teachers'  organizations  may  be  called 
a  new  one.  Until  two  years  ago  no  serious  effort  in  that  direction, 
promising  life  and  permanency  to  such  an  organization,  had  been 
made.  Neither  had  the  regular  educational  bodies  attempted  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  school  officers  or  to  school  administration. 

The  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  school  boards,  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  dignify  their  labors,  is  not  only  commendable,  but 
entitled  to  universal  support.  And  your  presence  here  today  is  the 
signal  that  the  effort  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  then  with  pleasure 
that  I  here  assist  in  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  infant  whose  rapid 
growth  and  strength,  I  trust,  will  develop  into  something  useful  and 
permanent. 

The  movement  which  has  made  this  meeting  possible  has  only  a 
brief  history.  The  feeling  that  such  a  movement  should  be  inaugur- 
ated has  undoubtedly  existed  for  many  years.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  two  years  ago,  that  steps  were  taken  towards  effecting  state  or- 
ganizations of  school  boards.  The  state  of  Illinois  succeeded  in 
being  first.  The  states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Texas,  Minnesota,  and 
Pennsylvania  followed. 

Last  year  the  National  Educational  Association,  recognizing  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  the  movement,  created  the  Department 
of  School  Administration.  We  have  assembled  with  us  here  today 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  beginning  is  a 
most  gratifying  one. 

The  movement  which  finds  its  expression  here  for  the  first  time  in 
a  national  meeting  is  not  without  serious  import.  If  the  question 
were  asked  why  an  effort  was  not  made  sooner,  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  it  had  been  held  that  the  school  board  was  not  necessarily  a  part 
of  an  educational  system,  or  that  its  duties  and  labors  were  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  warrant  more  progressive  activity.  In  conse- 
quence, the  value  of  school  board  labors  has  been  belittled,  and  the 
relation  between  the  business  and  professional  factors  of  a  school  sys- 
tem misconstrued  and  misinterpreted. 
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The  professional  end  of  the  ordinary  school  system  has,  however, 
continued  to  advance  and  Has  outstripped  the  administrative  end  in 
many  particulars.  So  that  it  may  be  said  in  many  localities  that  while 
the  average  schoolmaster  is  well  equipped  for  his  duties  the  school 
officer  is  not. 

Here  it  may  be  argued  that  the  teacher  follows  his  profession  as  a 
life's  work  while  the  school  officer  has  only  a  comparatively  brief  ten- 
ure of  office,  and  consequently  less  should  be  expected  of  the  latter. 
And  in  line  with  this  it  is  also  commonly  held  that  while  the  one 
requires  professional  training  the  other  requires  only  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  common-place  affairs  of  life.  Are  not  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  one  as  grave  as  those  of  the  other?  Should  not  each  in 
his  respective  line  be  equally  well  equipped  to  meet  the  duties 
sufficiently?  Does  it  not  require  a  competent  school  board  to  select  a 
competent  superintendent  ?  Is  not  the  latter  largely  a  contingent 
upon  the  former? 

If  true  educational  progress  must  come  from  the  professional  men 
of  a  school  system,  then  the  school  board  which  must  make  such  prog- 
ress must  itself  be  progressive. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  members  of  boards 
of  education  who  have  but  a  crude  conception  of  the  important  trust 
imposed  upon  them.  School  boards  are  short  lived  as  a  rule.  Mem- 
bers are  dropped  and  added  with  great  frequency,  and  without  allow- 
ing them  to  become  fully  familiar  with  the  school  system  for  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  for  and  administer.  The  more  seri- 
ous problems  which  involve  true  progress  are  allowed  to  drift,  either 
to  solve  themselves  in  the  course  of  time  or  to  remain  unsolved. 

The  members  are  principally  business  and  professional  men  who 
are  so  deeply  engrossed  in  their  respective  vocations  in  life  that  the 
time  which  they  give  to  school  affairs  is  but  limited,  and  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  more  pressing  routine  matters.  Consequently,  but 
little  time  is  given  to  questions  of  wider  scope  and  importance. 

It  may  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  loose  system  in  vogue 
throughout  the  country  in  forming  school  boards  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  things,  and  is,  therefore,  not  immediately  charge- 
able to  the  men  who  are  chosen,  or  to  their  motives.  The  opportu- 
nity afforded  through  political  influence  to  satisfy  personal  ambitions 
and  selfish  motives,  must,  when  applied  to  school  boards,  exercise  a 
discouraging  drawback  upon  school  systems. 

However,  the  purpose  in  coming  together  today,  is  not  so  much 
for  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  boards  of  education  should 
be  created,  as  it  is  of  a  widening  of  the  field  of  usefulness  after  they 
have  been  created. 
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A  unification  of  boards  of  education  can  accomplish  two  specific 
objects.  First,  promote  their  efficiency  in  conducting  the  more 
strictly  practical  and  business  branches  of  their  work.  Second,  in 
bringing  the  boards  into  closer  relation  with  the  theoretical  work  of 
a  school  system,  and,  consequently,  nearer  the  teaching  force  and  the 
more  vital  and  far  reaching  interests. 

The  members  of  boards  of  education  everywhere  have  hitherto 
remained  in  isolated  groups,  and  have  sunk  into  unconscious  egotism, 
believing  that  the  building  of  school  houses,  employment  of  teachers, 
adoption  of  books,  and  purchase  of  supplies,  are  simply  transactions 
requiring  no  further  thought  or  discussion  beyond  pacifying  a  local 
community.  The  average  school  board  member  believes  that  his 
school  system  is  **all  right"  when  matters  between  the  board,  teach- 
ers, and  the  public,  are  harmonious.  Standards  of  excellency  evolved 
by  comparisons  are  almost  unknown  to  him.  Progress,  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  made  by  the  professional  portion  of  a  school  system  at  the  risk  of 
opposition  and  defeat.  Many  school  boards  have,  it  may  be  said, 
obstructed  rather  than  promoted  the  professional  or  theoretical  work. 

But  has  even  the  practical  or  business  portion  had  full  attention? 
Would  not  the  many  and  perplexing  school  board  questions  find  a 
readier  and  wiser  solution  in  a  free  discussion  between  board  members 
from  various  sections,  of  varied  experiences.  The  questions  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings  have  only  too  often 
been  discussed  with  greater  eloquence  by  architects  and  building  con- 
tractors than  by  school  boards.  This  eloquence  has  too  frequently 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  heating  system  which  has  eaten  vora- 
ciously into  the  school  treasury,  in  a  lighting  system  which  has  in- 
creased the  oculist's  practice,  and  in  a  system  of  ventilation  which 
has  produced  pale-faced  children  and  consumptive  teachers. 

But  there  are  school  boards  and  school  board  members  who  have 
devoted  time  and  thought  in  the  direction  of  true  progress,  whose 
earnest  labors  have* meant  better  school  houses,  better  teachers,  bet- 
ter books,  and,  consequently,  better  pupils.  It  is  those  who  by  their 
exceptional  work  have  attained  the  highest  and  best  results  whose 
voices  we  hope  to  hear  at  this  meeting. 

If  the  practical  and  theoretical,  the  business  and  the  professional 
parts  of  a  school  system  could  be  conducted  as  separate  and  distinct 
departments,  dissolving  the  close  relation  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  this  meeting  today  would  have 
less  significance.  And  yet,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  legislative,  the  ad- 
ministrative, together  with  the  executive  functions  of  a  school  board 
were  confined  to  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
school  furniture,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  study,  adoption 
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of  text-books,  etc.,  left  entirely  to  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers — there  would  still  be  a  justification  for  this  movement. 

But  the  two  are  not  only  closely  interwoven  but  inseparable.  One 
must  rest  upon  the  other.  •  A  successful  teaching  force  can  only  be 
created  by  a  wise  school  board. 

The  school  board  then  is  more  than  a  mere  salary  dispensing  office 
or  schoolhouse  construction  bureau.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  custo- 
dian of  school  records  and  school  funds.  Its  deliberations  affect 
teachers,  their  efficiency,  their  promotion,  existence;  affect  pupils, 
their  studies,  their  success,  health,  happiness — their  equipment  for 
future  useful  citizenship.  Strictly  school  board  problems  should  be 
solved  by  school  boards,  and  not  by  superintendents. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  must,  it  is  true,  be  the  strong  pilot 
whose  hand  guides  the  educational  ship,  and  diverts  its  course  from 
the  perilous  rocks.  But,  in  order  that  he  may  be  recognized  as 
the  educational  expert,  whose  counsel  and  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration,  the  board  must  first  be  capable  of  such  appre- 
ciation. The  same  weakness  which  has  characterized  school  boards  in 
either  direction  has  led  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  educational 
expert,  and  the  true  relation  he  should  bear  to  the  school  system  and 
the  confidence  which  should  ba  reposed  in  him. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  real  function  of  a  school  board 
means  also  a  firmer  appreciation  of  the  professional  expert  and  his  as- 
sistants; it  means  the  concerted  action  of  board  and  teachers  towards 
higher  and  nobler  results. 


i  ( 
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KV  PRESIDKNT   R.    L.    VEAGER,    KANSAS  CITY,    MO. 

It  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  approach  the  discussion  of  my 
topic,  before  this  audience,  thoroughly  versed,  no  doubt,  in  all  the 
essential  requirements  of  school  boards.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  invite 
fair  criticism  and  discussion,  as  we  are  here  to  learn  from  one  another 
the  best  methods,  and  if  we  but  discuss  our  several  subjects  honestly 
and  fearlessly,  we  will  be  benefited  by  our  coming  together. 

We  are  all  striving,  I  doubt  not,  to  reach,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
ideal  school  board.  I  accept  it  as  an  admitted  fact  that  for  the  pro- 
per management  of  schools,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  head  to 
control  and  direct.  Power  and  authority  must  be  lodged  somewhere. 
There  must  be  a  fountain  source  where  all  power  is  vested,  and  with 
school  management,  as  a  rule,  this  power  and  authority  is  vested  in  the 
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school  directors,  trustees,  or  officers  which,  by  common  consent,  are 
called  school  boards.  Trusting  that  I  may  contribute  some  word  or 
thought  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  attaining  of  this  ideal,  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  here  to  discuss  ** School  Boards,  What  and  Why." 

SCHOOL  BOARDS — COMPOSITION  THEREOF. 

I  have  strpng  convictions  as  to  the  composition  of  school  boards, 
as  regards  the  personnel  of  the  board  and  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  them.  It  may  be,  feeling  as  I  do  on  this  matter, 
that  I  may  express  my  convictions  in  too  positive  language.  If  so,  I 
beg  your  indulgence,  as  I  have  no  thought  or  intention  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  any  one.  I  simply  wish  to  do  what  I  may  in  placing 
school  boards  in  the  proper  light  and  thus  contribute  somewhat  to 
awakening  the  people  to  the  duty  resting  upon  them  as  good  citizens, 
and  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  improving  the  character  and  standing 
of  school  boards. 

In  other  words  I  would,  by  improving  the  personnel  of  school 
boards,  make  it  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  man  to  accept  a  place  on 
the  board.  I  would  raise  the  school  boards  to  a  higher  plane,  so  that 
when  you  say  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  school  board  you  have  given 
him  the  highest  compliment  possible,  for  a  man  to  receive.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  case?  And  as  a  first  step  towards  this,  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  small  school  boards  for  the  best  work,  say  six  mem- 
bers for  every  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  or  less,  with  one 
member  for  every  additional  fifty  thousand.  I  also  think  it  best  that 
the  members  should  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  as  by  this 
method  you  will,  as  a  rule,  select  better  men.  A  man  who  aspires  to  a 
seat  on  the  school  board  by  ward  political  methods,  may  be  a  very 
strong  man  in  his  ward,  but  when  the  people  at  large  are  given  a 
chance  to  pass  upon  his  qualifications,  he  will,  in  the  language  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  — ,  the  day  after  the  election,  wonder  ** where  he  is  at." 

Yes,  if  we  would  improve  our  board,  let  us  get  away  from  ward 
methods  as  far  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  members.  Why  should  we 
select  by  wards?  Why  not  let  every  member  feel  that  he  represents 
the  entire  school  district?  I  think  members  should  be  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  people,  and  such  nomination  should  be  as  far  removed 
from  political  and  sectarian  influence  as  possible.  We  need  live,  act- 
ive, honest,  and  up-to-date  business  men — men  who  are  abreast  of  the 
times.  No  old  fossils,  if  you  please,  or  a  man  with  a  grievance,  or  a 
man  with  a  friend  to  reward,  or  an  enemy  to  punish.  No!  No  I  we 
need  and  must  have  broad-gauged,  liberal-minded,  cultured  and  good 
business  men  on  our  boards,  if  we  advance  our  schools  as  they  should 
be. 
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I  cannot  state  this  too  strongly.  Look  well  at  the  personal  and 
moral  character  of  the  members  of  your  school  board.  Also  separate 
the  work  and  finances  of  your  school  board  absolutely  from  the  city 
government,  make  it  independent  and  free  from  city  control  and  dom- 
ination. The  interest  at  stake  is  too  great  and  sacred  to  "have  it  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  and  foibles  of  your  city  councils.  You  are  dealing 
with  the  grandest  problem  of  life,  the  educating  and  ennobling  the 
youth  of  our  land.  The  school  board,  if  properly  constituted,  will  be 
far  superior  to  your  council.  And  to  require  a  board  thus  constituted, 
to  be  a  suppliant  to  the  average  city  council,  for  the  necessary  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  schools  is  a  grievous  wrong.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  if  for  any  reason  the  revenues  of  the  city  are  curtailed 
and  some  department  must  suffer,  it  will  be,  as  a  rule,  the  school,  as 
the  ward  statesmen  of  the  council  must  keep  their  fences  in  repair  in 
their  own  little  kingdoms.  I  would  have  the  school  boards  make  the 
tax  levy  for  carrying  on  the  schools,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  tax- 
ing authorities  for  collection  and  return  direct  to  the  boards,  as  the 
boards  are  unquestionably  the  better  judges  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
schools  than  the  city  government,  whose  members  are  in  no  sense  famil- 
iar with  the  work.  I  would  place  the  entire  responsibility  upon  the  board, 
knowing  full  well  that  if  the  schools  are  not  conducted  upon  an  econo- 
mical basis,  the  people,  the  source  of  all  power,  will  dismiss  them  as 
unfaithful  stewards,  and  select  others  more  worthy.  Yes,  divorce 
school  boards  absolutely  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  politics 
and  sectarianism.  Non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  school  boards  are 
the  need  of  the  hour,  if  we  would  approach  the  ideal  in  school  govern- 
ment. We  will  not  then  be  humiliated  by  having  it  published  broad- 
cast over  the  land  that  seven  members  of  the  school  board  were  fined 
and  sentenced  to  jail  by  the  supreme  court  of  a  state,  for  contempt 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of  said  court,  forbidding  said  mem- 
bers from  conspiring  together  to  stifle  and  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  selfish  and  partisan  purposes. 
Non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  boards  will  never  act  thus.  I  speak 
from  experience  along  this  line,  as  I  am  a  member  of  a  board  that 
has  been  thus  constituted  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  requires  constant  care  and  attention  to  maintain  a  board 
upon  this  basis,  but  the  result  will  more  than  repay  the  labor.  You 
will  have  to  combat  the  efforts  of  scheming  politicians,  who  are  ever 
on  the  alert  to  obtain  control  of  the  school  management,  as  they  well 
know  that  it  can  be  made  a  Corliss  engine  of  power,  if  so  directed,  to 
advance  a  man's  political  ambition.  To  meet  this  we  should  select 
business  men,  as  above  named,  who  have  no  political  aspirations,  for 
members — men  whose   sole  ambition   is  to  improve  the  schools.     If 
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you  do,  you  can  safely  rely  upon  the  people  to  sustain  you.  I  have 
witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  partisan  against  the  non-partisan,  when 
last  April  the  partisan  was  nominated  by  the  two  dominant  parties, 
and  the  non-partisan  ran  independent,  and  when  the  people  spoke, 
io,8i6  said  non-partisan,  and  7,924  said  partisan  board.  It  was  a  bat- 
tle royal  but  the  people  triumphed. 

In  some  boards  that  I  know  of  we  find  saloon-keepers,  and  two-by- 
two  ward  politicians  or  ward  strikers,  active  and  prominent  members 
of  the  board,  whose  sole  thought  and  ambition  is  to  get  ahead  of  the 
other  *' feller**  or  to  foist  upon  the  schools  some  ABC  teacher  who 
can  be  used  to  advance  their  own  selfish  interests.  The  very  thought 
of  such  men  being  placed  in  this  position  of  honor  and  trust,  to  guide 
and  control  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  our  schools  is  revolt- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  me.  What  an  example  to  place  before  our  boys 
and  girls. 

So  much  for  the  composition  of  school  boards. 

SELECTING    SUPERINTENDENT    AND    EMPLOYEES. 

After  the  board  is  organized  the  first  action  should  be  the  selection 
of  the  superintendent  and  other  business  employees.  You  will  soon 
realize  that  your  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  the  selection  of  your 
superintendent.  In  making  the  selection  don't  jump  at  conclusions 
— don't  be  in  a  hurry;  weigh  him  carefully.  After  you  find  that  he 
measures  up  to  the  required  standard  intellectually,  then  comes  the 
greatest  difficulty,  as  the  ** woods  are  full  of  men'*  of  the  required  intel- 
lectuality, who  make  poor  superintendents.  You  need  much  more 
than  book  learning.  You  need  to  have  these  further  questions  ans- 
wered in  the  affirmative.  Is  he  possessed  of  good,  strong,  old  fash- 
ioned common  sense?  Has  he  good  business  qualifications?  Is  he  a 
man  of  self-control  and  executive  ability?  Does  he  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  dollar?  Will  he,  in  his  oversight  and  supervision,  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  cost  side?  Is  he  strictly  temperate  and  moral? 
To  state  it  differently,  he  should  be,  in  addition  to  his  intellectual 
ability,  a  man  self-poised,  strong  in  executive  ability,  sparing  of 
speech,  a  good  listener,  patient,  of  positive  convictions,  economical  and 
practical,  and  strong  on  the  human  nature  side.  Yea,  a  many-sided 
man.  As  to  his  assistant  or  assistants,  be  guided  by  his  judgment, 
as  he  has  to  work  with  them  and  should  have  men  in  harmony  with 
him.  You  should  be  more  than  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  secre- 
tary— honesty  and  business  qualifications  must  be  the  guiding  star. 
When  you  have  found  the  right  man,  become  civil  service  reformers  at 
once,  and  keep  him  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  above,  who  are  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  board,  fiitness 
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alone  should  be  considered — all  else  should  be  cast  to  the  winds. 
When  you  have  so  chosen,  you  have  lifted  tons  of  burden  and  care  off 
your  shoulders  and  you  are  ready  for  business. 

AS    TO    SCHOOL     BOARD    WORK. 

The  board  should  transact  all  its  business  as  far  as  possible  as  a 
board.  It  is  all  right  to  appoint  your  committees,  but  as  far  as 
practicable  I  would  have  the  entire  board  as  a  committee  in  all  im- 
portant matters.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  most  all  the  distur- 
bance and  mischief  that  boards  have  to  meet  comes  through  commit- 
tee work.  This  is  the  open  door  through  which  walks  the  criticisms 
and  insinuations,  and  intimations  that  some  baneful  influences  have 
been  invoked.  Is  it  not  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  to  avoid 
all  possible  criticism? 

The  employment  of  teachers,  purchasing  furniture  and  school 
supplies  and  the  awarding  of  contracts,  in  fact  all  the  material  work, 
I  would  have  done  by  the  board  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  upon  the  recommendation  of  some  committee.  Is  not  the 
united  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  board  more  effectual  than  the 
judgment  of  a  committee?  Some  will  say,  **0,  we  have  n't  the  time." 
I  think  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say,  if  the  work  of  the  board 
is  systematically  arranged  and  conducted,  the  committee  work  is  light. 
I  grant  you  that  there  is  some  work  best  done  by  a  committee,  as  the 
work  of  your  auditing  and  finance  committee,  and  your  building  com- 
mittee, to  watch  and  see  that  the  work  is  being  done  as  per  contract. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this,  do  all  you  can  as  a  board. 
Use  your  committees  as  little  as  possible  and  have  as  much  of  your 
business  as  practicable  transacted  in  the  board  room,  open  to  all,  so 
that  every  person  who  wishes,  may  see  and  hear  what  you  are  doing. 
Take  the  people  into  your  confidence  and  transact  all  your  business, 
as  a  rule,  publicly.  Of  course  there  are  some  matters  that  can  only  be 
transacted  in  executive  session,  the  discussion  of  teachers  for  instance, 
but  in  all  matters  practicable  make  your  actions  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books  and  all  other  supplies,  have 
the  seller  bring  his  samples  to  the  board  room,  and  if  he  has  anything 
to  say  as  to  his  goods,  let  him  speak  to  the  full  board.  I  would  not 
walk  across  the  street  to  examine  any  man's  goods.  I  am  in  favor  of 
his  doing  the  walking.  Avoid  junketing  trips  to  inspect  a  man's 
goods,  as  you  would  the  deadly  shade  of  the  Upas  tree.  Make  them 
come  to  you. 

I   would  have  the  board,  as  much  as  possible,  partake  of  the  part- 
nership idea.     Let  these  partners  act  as  partners  usually  act  in  con- 
ducting  their  private  business,  viz.,  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest 
62 
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of  all.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  public  partnership  business  that 
we  are  conducting.  Let  business  methods  prevail  to  the  utmost  extent, 
as  if  it  was  a  private  partnership.  Let  business  be  the  motto,  and  if 
so,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  business  you  can  transact. 
With  eighteen  years  experience  as  a  member,  fourteen  of  which  as 
president  of  the  board,  I  have  as  yet  to  make  my  first  speech.  We 
have  not  the  time  to  make  speeches  or  arise  to  make  or  second  a 
motion;  we  have  too  much  business  to  transact,  and  we  should  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  in  our  counting  houses,  offices,  and  shops. 
In  the  manner  of  transacting  business,  permit  me  to  draw  two  pic- 
tures. Imagine  a  large  airy  room,  plainly  furnished,  with  a  long  table 
in  the  center,  with  chairs  for  six  members  and  the  secretary,  with 
plain,  ordinary  chairs  around  the  sides  of  the  room.  At  the  table  you 
will  see  the  six  partners,  viz.,  members,  transacting  and  disposing  of 
all  business  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  part- 
ners in  private  business.  No  speeches,  no  loud  talking,  with  an 
opportunity  for  every  person  to  be  heard  that  wishes  to  come  before 
the  board.  Now  as  to  the  other  picture :  City  about  the  same  size, 
enter  with  me  into  the  elegant  upholstered  room  with  frescoed  sides  and 
ceilings,  furnished  with  elegant  roller-top  desks  and  leather-backed 
chairs  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  for  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  mem- 
bers, with  a  throne  at  one  end,  upon  which  the  president  is  seated, 
with  a  large  lobby  seated  in  opera  style,  to  accommodate  some  three 
or  four  hundred  visitors.  Everything  is  dignified  and  imposing.  You 
almost  feel  that  you  are  in  the  senate  chamber.  Directly  you  will  see 
Mr.  Smith  arise  with  dignity  and  obtain  the  eye  of  the  president. 
You  hold  your  breath,  expecting  a  sensation,  but  Mr.  Smith,  who  is 
the  member  from  the  Ninty-ninth  ward,  is  simply  moving  that  the 
janitor  of  the  school  in  his  ward  be  given  a  new  broom,  and  then  up 
jumps  Mr.  Jones  to  second  the  motion,  and  when  the  motion  is  put 
and  declared  carried ;  you  hear  applause  from  the  gallery,  fOr  the  jan- 
itor is  there  with  a  lobby  from  his  baliwick  and  they  wish  to  show  that 
they  appreciate  the  effort.  The  janitor  has  the  fifteen  cent  broom,  but 
time  enough  has  been  wasted  to  buy  several  dozen  brooms.  Which 
board  will  transact  the  most  business  with  the  least  expense?  You 
may  say  it  is  overdrawn,  but  I  assure  you  there  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  this  statement.  In  the  transaction  of  business  it  is  very 
rare  that  a  principle  is  involved,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  usually  a  question 
of  the  best  method.  And  it  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  can  say 
that  the  records  of  our  board  will  show  that  we  have  always  been 
unanimous  in  the  transaction  of  business.  We  differ,  of  course,  in 
what  is  for  the  best  in  the  discussion  of  the  question.  If  it  is  devel- 
oped that  a  majority  is  in  favor  of  a  certain  course,  the  formal  vote 
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will  be  unanimous,  unless  this  discussion  discloses  that  the  minority 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposition  from  principle  and  not  a  mere 
whim,  when,  in  that  event,  the  matter  is  just  as  unanimously  dropped. 
Members  of  boards  should  be  more  than  careful  as  to  employing 
relatives.  It  may  seem  harsh,  but  I  believe  it  is  best  not  to  employ 
relatives.  When  a  teacher  or  other  employee  is  a  relative  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  the  human  nature  of  the  principal  and  superintend- 
ent will  be  liable  to  warp  their  judgment  or  criticisms  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  teacher  or  employee.  With  some  four  hundred  teachers  and 
with  some  sixty  other  employees  in  our  schools,  not  one  is  a  relative 
of  a  member  of  our  board. 

It  is  by  paying  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind  that  boards  can 
gain  and  retain  their  influence  with  the  people  of  the  district.  The 
board  should  be  leaders  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
They  should  so  act  and  conduct  themselves  as  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  selfish  interest  should  be  relegated  to  the  rear  and  all 
should  work  together  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  If  the  boards 
will  so  act,  they  will  soon  realize  that  any  proposition  they  submit  to 
the  people  will  be  carried  by  practically  a  unanimous  vote.  What  a  trust 
is  in  our  keeping!  No  wonder  that  the  honest,  earnest  and  true 
school  board  trembles  when  it  realizes  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
it.  The  welfare  of  our  country  is  in  our  keeping  to  a  large  extent. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  highest  citizenship  and  love  of  our 
country  is  instilled  in  the  youth  of  our  land,  for  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  of  all  the  means  of  defense,  the  public  schools  stand  in  the 
very  front  rank.  Yes,  the  common  schools  are  destined  to  be,  if  they 
are  not  already,  **the  sheet  anchor  of  safety  for  our  country.**  We 
reach  the  masses  and  not  the  select  few;  we  reach  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  high  and  the  low,  and  bring  them  together  under  one  com- 
mon influence  and  there  teach  them  to  know  and  respect  each  other 
with  regard  to  their  individual  merits,  and  not  the  accident  of  birth 
and  position.  We  teach  the  highest  morality  and  the  best  citizenship, 
with  the  result  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  go  out 
from  under  our  control  will  become  good  citizens,  and  will  ever  be 
found  true  to  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  will  ever  oppose 
foes  from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 

If  this  is  true,  should  not  the  people  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
the  selection  of  members  of  a  school  board?  Let  these  annual  meet- 
ings continue  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  until  the  people  are 
aroused  to  their  duty.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  already  movements  on 
foot  throughout  the  country  to  improve  the  character  of  school  boards. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.     I  thank  you. 
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THE     RELATION    OF   A    BOARD     TO    ITS    SUPERIN- 

TENDENT, 


BY    WILLIAM    S.    MACK    OF    AURORA,    ILL. 

We  have  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that  the  size  of 
the  political  unit  whose  school  affairs  are  administered  by  a  single 
board  of  education  employing  a  superintendent  is  immaterial.  We  have 
assumed  also  that  the  question  includes  all  boards  having  authority 
under  the  school  law  to  elect  a  superintendent,  sometimes  called  a 
principal  in  small  places,  who  is,  theoretically  at  least,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  schools  the  executive  and 
advisory  officer  of  the  board.  We  are  satisfied  from  investigation  that 
the  defined  or  implied  duties  of  such  superintendents  are,  as  regards 
essential  matters,  the  same  in  all  the  cities  and  school  districts  of  the 
several  states,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  difference  in  local  condi- 
tions to  vary  to  any  extent  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  a 
board  and  its  superintendent  in  any  well-ordered  school  system. 

The  relation  of  a  board  of  education  to  its  superintendent  should 
not  differ  in  theory  and  in  fact  from  the  relation  which  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  incorporated  manufacturing  or  other  commercial  enter- 
prise sustains  to  its  superintendent.  The  fact  that  one  has  to  do  with 
public  and  the  other  with  private  affairs  is  of  no  consequence  as  affect- 
ing the  relations  between  the  board  of  administration  and  its  executive 
officer. 

The  directors  of  a  private  corporation  are  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  which  their  combined  capital  has  created,  and  which  means 
among  other  things  the  raising  of  money  to  be  invested  in  buildings, 
materials  and  machinery,  in  labor  requiring  skill  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  in  expert  direction  or  supervision  that  all  these  factors  may 
be  so  related  as  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  economic  operation  of  the 
plant. 

Boards  of  education  are  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people 
of  a  community  to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  which  their  combined  capital  in  the  form  of  taxes 
has  created  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  community, 
which  means  the  raising  periodically  of  fixed  sums  of  money  to  be 
invested  in  buildings  and  appliances,  in  teachers,  and  in  supervision 
by  one  expert  in  his  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  in  ability  to  bring 
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the  children  into  proper  relation  to  the  forces  which  play  continually 
within  the  school  environment. 

The  directors  of  a  private  corporation  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  know 
actually  very  little  about  the  technical  details  of  the  business  which 
they  have  been  elected  to  administer  and  it  is  only  rarely,  that  one 
can  be  found  possessing  the  experience  and  skill  necessary  to  do  what 
the  ordinary  mechanic  is  paid  day  wages  for  doing.  It  may  be  further 
assumed  that  very  few  of  such  directors  know  enough  about  the  vari- 
ous shop  processes  and  the  quality  of  materials  to  tell,  except  in  the 
most  general  way,  whether  the  different  agencies  incident  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  plant  and  the  turning  out  of  products  are  being  directed 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  average  board  of  edu- 
cation as  regards  actual  knowledge  of  the  details  of  school  work — of 
subject  matter  and  the  sequence  and  adaptation  of  the  same,  of  the 
relation  and  sequence  of  subjects,  of  methods  of  presentation,  of 
proper  methods  of  government  and  discipline  when  the  interests  of 
many  are  to  be  considered,  and  of  many  other  details  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  educating  children  under  existing  public  school 
conditions.  The  members  of  school  boards  have  perhaps  a  general 
conception  of  what  should  be  accepted  for  a  minimum  of  result,  but 
as  to  the  best  process  to  follow  to  get  desired  results  they  have  neces- 
sarily only  the  most  vague  and  ill-defined  notions. 

In  both  cases  the  directors  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  have 
not  had  the  training  or  the  experience  which  makes  them  experts  in 
selecting  materials,  adapting  methods  and  keeping  in  operation  with- 
out waste  or  misdirection  the  various  contributory  agencies.  They 
are  not  elected  for  this  purpose  in  either  case  on  account  of  profes- 
sional or  technical  qualifications  which  they  are  known,  or  even  sup- 
posed to  possess.  Their  duties  are  general  and  relate  to  such  matters 
— financial  especially — as  concern  the  smooth,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal operation  of  the  producing  factors. 

In  order  however,  that  those  things  may  be  skillfully  and  intelli- 
gently done,  which  these  boards  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability 
to  do  themselves,  and  which  neither  the  stockholders  in  the  one  case 
nor  the  people  in  the  other,  expect  them  to  do,  they  employ  an 
expert  known  as  a  superintendent.  Such  a  superintendent,  if 
employed  to  direct  the  operations  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is  chosen 
only  after  the  directors  have  determined  his  specific  qualifications  for 
managing  the  details  incident  to  the  particular  line  of  production  in 
which  they  are  interested.  They  take  into  account  his  experience, 
his  technical  knowledge  and  his  personality,  and  having  once  settled 
these  matters  to  their  satisfaction  place  him  in  charge  of  the  plant  as 
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their  responsible  executive  agent,  with  implied  or  officially  delegated 
power  to  manipulate  the  essential  producing  factors — labor,  materials 
and  processes,  or  men,  materials,  machines  and  machinery — in  his 
own  way,  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  the  board  of  directors, 
acting  as  the  responsible  financial  managers  may  elect  to  impose.  In 
all  successfully  managed  manufacturing  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  recognized  principle  that  a  competent 
superintendent  must  be  given  freedom,  without  the  risk  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  directors,  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  parti- 
cular kind  of  supervision;  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be  fair  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  results,  to  secure  which  in  the  surest  and  most 
economical  way  is  the  very  purpose  of  his  appointment. 

Examples  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  nearly  every 
manufacturing  community,  of  mismanagement  and  failure  due  to  a  vio- 
lation of  this  principle.  The  number  of  industries  that  have  been 
wrecked  through  the  perverseness,  the  ignorance  and  the  conceit  of 
directors  in  this  particular  would  doubtless  furnish  a  most  interesting 
item  of  industrial  statistics,  and  would  show  that  failures  and  assign- 
ments have  been  due  quite  as  often  to  this  as  to  any  other  cause. 
Unification  of  forces  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  any  under- 
taking whether  it  be  educational,  philanthropic  or  industrial.  It  is 
equally  true  that  this  unification  resolved  into  its  ultimate,  determin- 
ate details,  is  dependent  upon  the  organizing  ability  of  single  minds. 
This  we  shall  have  to  admit  on  reflection,  even  though  it  may  not 
seem  apparent  at  the  moment.  The  views  of  the  governing  body  and 
of  individuals  may,  and  should,  influence  the  paid  expert  in  whatever 
field  he  may  be  employed.  But  these  would  avail  little,  however  val- 
uable, did  he  not  by  virtue  of  his  experience  and  technical  training 
know  how  to  adapt  them,  if  at  all  adaptable,  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
the  business  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  conversant.  In  the  for- 
mulation of  plans  and  policies  affecting  the  combined  interests  and  the 
combined  capital  of  individuals  the  best  thought  of  many  minds  is 
desirable,  but  in  the  execution  of  plans  and  policies  once  formulated, 
the  desirability  and  necessity  of  substituting  the  one  specially  trained 
mind  for  the  many  becomes  apparent,  and  is  recognized  in  the  con- 
duct of  every  private  enterprise,  whether  factory,  store,  railroad,  bank 
or  what  not.  Failure  to  rightly  estimate  the  potency  of  the  single 
mind  in  the  executive  affairs  of  a  corporation  means  waste  of  time, 
labor  and  materials;  means,  consequently,  small  profits  or  no  profits, 
instead  of  large  ones,  and,  as  before  stated,  possible  bankruptcy.  It 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  element  of  responsibility  so  essential  to 
the  proper  conservation  of  the  various  forces  which  have  to  be  kept 
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in  continual  operation,  each  supplementing  the  others  and  the  others 
each,  in  the  profitable   management  of  any  business. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  upon  this  phase  of  the  question 
because  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  too  prevalent  among  members  of 
school  boards  that  the  principle  just  emphasized  does  not  operate  in 
the  management  of  school  afifairs.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this 
notion  has  been  reached  through  a  process  of  reasoning  from  observed 
data  and  experience,  which  has  made  inevitable  the  conclusions  that 
the  recognized  methods  applicable  to  private  business  are  not  adapted 
to  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  It  is  due  rather  to  conceit, 
to  ignorance,  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  various  local  influences,  not 
necessarily  political,  which  in  no  way  afifect  the  directors  of  a  corpo- 
ration. A  man  who  is  the  owner  or  one  of  the  directors  of  a  factory 
employing  many  hands  and  concerned  with  many  complicated  proces- 
ses, and  who  concedes  without  hesitation  the  value  of  an  expert  super- 
intendent who  shall  direct  all  shop  details,  unhampered  by  the  owner 
or  the  directors,  will,  as  a  member  of  a  school  board,  reverse  all  the 
precedents  of  a  private  business  and  do  precisely  the  thing  that  he 
would  oppose  as  ruinous  in  factory  management.  Such  cases  are  not 
rare,  but  common  under  our  system  of  local  self-government  and 
local  elections.  Under  any  circumstances  such  inconsistency  is  inex- 
cusable and  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  human  interests  involved.  In  the  one  instance  it  is  per- 
haps wood  and  iron  that  are  to  be  handled  and  fashioned ;  in  the  other 
the  impressionable  natures  of  children.  If  a  responsible  expert  is  nec- 
essary in  the  one  case  should  he  not  be  deemed  doubly  necessary  in  the 
other?  If  one  is  given  a  reasonable  latitude  in  the  control  of  agencies 
and  processes  required  for  the  shaping  and  combining  of  wood  and 
iron,  should  not  the  other  be  given  equal  latitude  in  directing  the 
more  difficult  agencies,  and  the  more  delicate  and  complicated  proces- 
ses involved  in  the  proper  education  of  children? 

It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  and  it  is  often  urged,  that  a  school 
board's  responsibility  to  the  people  makes  it  unwise  to  delegate  too 
much  power  to  a  superintendent.  The  objection  would  doubtless  be 
well  taken  if  it  pertained  to  the  business  affairs  of  a  school  system 
— but  when  applied  to  purely  professional  matters  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  considering  were  not  too  many  boards,  sincerely  or  selfishly, 
influenced  by  it,  arrogating  to  themselves  a  knowledge  and  a  power 
of  discrimination  which  even  an  expert  with  years  of  training  and 
experience  would  dare  to  exercise  only  after  due  caution  and  reflection. 
An  individual  is  deemed  wise  who  knows  his  own  limitations,  and  a 
school  board  is  wise  that  does  not  assume  a  direct  responsibility  which 
as  individuals  and  as  an  organized  body  it  is  in  no  way  fitted  to  dis- 
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charge.  A  school  board's  responsibility  to  the  people  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  children  of  the  people  require  that  it  take  the  judgment  of 
its  paid  professional  executive  and  advisor  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  strictly  educational  affairs  of  the  school.  Otherwise  the  term 
superintendent  as  applied  to  him  becomes  a  misnomer.  His  function  is 
reduced  to  that  of  a  clerk  or  messenger.  His  influence  as  an  inspirer 
and  a  director  of  the  various  school  agencies  is  minimized  to  mere 
nothingness.  Still  more  to  be  deplored,  what  has  promised  to  become 
an  honorable  and  a  necessary  profession  in  the  economy  of  popular  edu- 
cation is  deprived  of  its  dignity  and  its  influence. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  local  school  systems  will  con- 
firm the  reasonableness  of  our  contention  that  the  established  laws 
of  business  cannot  be  violated  or  suspended  with  impunity  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  professional  details  of  our  schools.  This  was  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Rice  in  the  larger  cities  as  shown  by  the  Forum 
articles  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  the  smaller  places. 
Wherever  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  teaching  force  is  marked,  wher- 
ever the  professional  spirit  leavens  all  the  work,  wherever  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  government  find  their  application  and  full- 
est expression,  wherever  there  is  a  purposeful,  a  sympathetic  and  a 
loyal  co-operation  of  all  the  educational  forces,  there  you  are  quite 
likely  to  find  a  trained  superintendent  with  convictions  and  with 
courage,  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  board,  and  who  is 
accorded  the  right  of  final  judgment,  with  the  attendant  responsibil- 
ity, in  all  matters  coming  within  his  special  province.  Wherever  a 
different  notion  of  the  board's  responsibility  to  the  people  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  superintendent  prevails,  wherever  a  different  policy  gov- 
erns, there  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found,  in  a  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated form,  the  various  evils  of  which  the  critics  of  our  public  school 
system  justly  complain — favoritism  and  politics  determining  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  the  retention  of  poor  and  mediocre  teachers 
who  possess  neither  sympathy  nor  professional  spirit,  lack  of  adequate 
appliances,  lack  of  organic  unity  in  plan  and  purpose,  and  much  more 
that  is  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  a  correlating  and  vivifying  principle. 

But  you  may  say  our  argument  presupposes  qualifications  which 
the  average  superintendent  does  not  at  present  possess.  Granting 
this  to  be  true,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  the  case,  have  we  any 
precedent  for  looking  to  the  average  board  of  education  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Who  would  seriously  maintain  for  a  moment  that  a  board 
is  as  good  a  judge  of  teachers,  of  text  books,  of  a  course  of  study,  as 
one  who  has  had  special  experience  and  special  training  in  such  mat- 
ters? If  competent  school  superintendents  are  a  scarcity  what  better 
service  can   boards  render  the  cause  of  education  than  to  create  a 
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demand  for  them,  and  what  better  way  to  create  this  demand  than  to 
confer  such  powers  upon  these  officers  as  will  test  to  full  measure 
their  manhood,  their  scholarship,  their  judgment,  and  their  organiz- 
ing ability?  No  man  competent  to  supervise  a  system  of  schools  will 
seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  thus  imposed.  If  allowed  to  exercise 
his  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  educational  forces  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  and  if  held  strictly  accountable  by  the  board  and  the 
people  for  results,  he  will  quickly  see  that  the  surest  path  to  success 
and  permanency  of  position  lies  in  making  the  schools  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  pupils.  For  a  board  to  so  shape  conditions  as 
to  make  it  easier  for  a  superintendent  to  act  with  this  singleness  of 
purpose  unhampered  by  local  influences  would  indeed  be  an  incalcu- 
lable boon  to  the  schools,  and  would  go  far  toward  lifting  them  to 
that  plane  contemplated  by  the  school  laws  of  the  several  states  en- 
acted for  their  establishment,  below  which  they  must  ever  remain  if 
the  highest  good  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  caprice, 
the  ignorance,  the  selfishness  and  the  political  ambition  of  the  school 
director. 

Among  many  things  pertaining  to  school  management  which  require 
the  services  of  an  expert  for  proper  adjustment  are  the  selection, 
transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  selection  of  text-books. 
A  board's  attitude  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions  indicates 
whether  or  not  it  values  the  expert  judgment  of  its  superintendent, 
and  is  willing  to  let  its  final  action  on  these  most  vital  matters 
be  governed  by  it.  Here  is  the  true  test  of  a  board's  disposition  to 
apply  private  business  methods  to  public  school  affairs,  and  here  we 
are  given  a  clear  insight  into  the  relations  of  a  board  to  its  superin- 
tendent. 

If  the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  private  business 
enterprise  are  considered  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  school 
system  then  the  superintendent's  recommendations  as  to  teachers  and 
text-books  should  be  taken  as  the  final  sense  of  the  board  and  rati- 
fied by  official  action.  There  is  no  danger  in  this,  except  to  the 
superintendent  should  he  choose  to  act  from  any  lower  motive  than 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  schools;  neither  does 
the  board  nor  its  committees  forego  the  right  of  preliminary  discus- 
sion, differing  maybe  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  recommended, 
and  endeavoring  to  convince  the  superintendent  that  the  action  he 
urges  is  not  desirable.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  action, 
if  the  superintendent  has  not  been  convinced,  whose  judgment  shall 
be  taken?  We  believe  that  of  the  superintendent — the  expert — should 
prevail.  Quite  pertinent  to  this  particular  phase  of  the  discussion  is 
a  paragraph  in  an  article  by  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
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entitled  "The  Politician  and  the  Public  School/*  published  in    the 
June  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,     He  says: 

**I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  unjust  and  incompetent  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  principals;  but  the  number  of  those  who 
will  prostitute  their  office  to  the  service  of  their  prejudices  is  rela- 
tively so  small  as  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  their  ability  to 
judge  of  the  professional  merit  in  teaching  is  so  far  beyond  that  of  the 
average  committeeman  or  member  of  a  school  board  as  not  to  allow 
of  comparison.  Were  professionally  competent  persons  made  the 
sole  judges  of  competency,  whether  the  customs  be  supported  by 
statute  or  by  the  higher  laws  of  common  consent  of  school  board  and 
community,  teachers  would  be  quick  to  see  its  benefits." 

Essentially  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  about  text-books 
in  comparing  the  qualifications  of  superintendent  and  board,  had  a 
consideration  of  this  question  come  within  the  scope  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  There  is  no  more  unnecessarily  vexing 
question  to  be  considered  by  a  board  of  education  than  this — unneces- 
sarily vexing  because  if  relegated  to  the  professional  province  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  where  it  properly  belongs,  the  board 
would  be  required  to  pass  only  upon  the  advisability  of  a  change  or 
an  adoption  in  view  of  the  possible  expense  incident  thereto,  which 
in  fairness,  we  must  admit,  is  all  that  it  is  qualified  to  do.  The 
merit  of  a  particular  text-book  and  its  superiority  over  any  other  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  the  educational  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  its  adoption,  and  its  adaptability  for  a  definite  purpose,  are 
questions  which  only  an  expert  can  determine,  and  if  left  to  him, 
and  it  is  so  understood,  the  board  and  its  committee  will  escape 
untold  annoyance;  publishers  and  agents  will  find  their  business 
greatly  simplified,  and  we  believe  elevated,  by  having  to  deal 
with  professional  people;  and  what  is  of  greatest  importance,  the 
schools  will  be  better  served. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  argument  further  or  to  enumerate 
more  fully  the  powers  which  a  board  may  legally  transfer  to  its  super- 
intendent in  order  to  make  its  relation  to  him  reasonable  and  busi- 
ness like.  Our  plea  is  after  all  a  plea  for  the  child.  The  public 
school  as  an  institution  of  the  state  exists  for  him  and  for  him  only. 
The  child  had  no  voice  in  its  creation,  nor  has  he  any  voice  in  its  con- 
duct. It  is  his  institution  nevertheless.  It  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
state — by  its  authorized  agents  for  him.  This  implies  that  the  child 
in  the  state  has  certain  rights  and  that  because  he  is  a  child  he  must 
be  guaranteed  these  rights  through  the  qualified  agents  of  the  state  as 
provided  by  law.  These  agents  are  local  boards  of  education.  We 
believe   the  child   is  more  likely  to  be  assured  of  his  rights  as  a  pupil 
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in  the  public  schools  if  the  management  of  professional  details  is  left 
to  professional  people.  Until  this  is  recognized  as  a  principle  we  do 
not  feel  that  a  board  can  rightly  be  said  to  sustain  the  proper  relation 
to  its  superintendent. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Gorton,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Mack's  address  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  school  board  in  the  land.  It  is  a  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  school  affairs. 

A.  J.  LiNDEMANN,  of  Wisconsin,  desired  a  discussion  on  elective  and  appoint- 
ive school  boards.  He  held  that  many  cities  wished  more  light  on  the  subject 
as  it  was  still  a  question  which  invited  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  He  believed 
in  appointive  boards. 

Mr.  Hubbkrt,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  the  difficulties  experienced  in  cities 
toward  getting  better  school  boards.  Inferior  school  boards  have  created  more 
injuries  in  educational  work  than  educators  themselves  could  mend.  A  review 
of  Philadelphia's  school  system,  which  has  thirty-seven  different  sectional  school 
boards,  and  in  all  about  450  members,  and  a  central  Board  of  Education  appointed 
by  the  judges  of  the  several  courts.  He  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  state  organ- 
izations of  school  boards  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
members  and  towards  elevating  public  opinion  in  favor  of  reforms. 

Mr.  Gjkrtsen,  of  Minneapolis,  held  that  non-partisan  elective  boards  were 
by  far  the  most  preferable.  The  method  of  appointing  school  boards  was  un- 
American.  The  voice  of  the  people  should  and  must  be  heard  on  school  matters. 
He  believed  in  the  free-text-book  system,  in  a  restricted  sense.  In  many  cities  it 
had  proven  a  great  burden  of  expense. 

Mr.  Gmuknder,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  believed  the  ideal  board  is  an  impossi- 
bility. In  the  organization  of  school  boards  he  would  favor  long  terms  and  repre- 
sentation at  large,  rather  than  by  wards  or  districts. 

Judge  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia. — There  is  no  greater  problem  today,  according 
to  my  mind,  than  the  question  of  non-partisan  school  boards.  As  much  as  a 
non-partisan  seems  desirable,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it.  He  then  dwelt 
upon  the  abuses  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  struggle  for  reform. 

H.  H.  A.  Richmond,  President  of  the  Buffalo  School  Association  deprecated 
the  idea  of  appointing  school  boards  by  judges.  He  did  not  believe  in  drawing 
the  judiciary  into  the  political  mire. 

Mr.  Quimby,  of  Mont  Clare,  Pa.,  desired  to  announce  that  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Directors*  Association  sends  greeting  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
that  he,  as  the  president  of  that  organization,  took  pleasure  in  extending  this 
greeting.  He  advocated  organization  on  the  part  of  school  boards,  and  cited 
instances  in  certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  effect  had  clearly  been 
demonstrated.  The  work  begun  in  several  states  should  be  emulated  by  all 
states. 

Mrs.  Mumford,  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  advocated  women 
on  school  boards  and  did  not  think  they  would  drift  into  bad  political  methods; 
that  the  real  school  board  problems  were  confined  to  the  cities,  where  politics 
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were  a  predominating  factor.  In  Philadelphia,  the  appointment  of  school  board 
members  by  the  judges  had  improved  matters  considerably.  She  favored  the 
separation  of  the  business  from  the  professional,  in  school  administration,  pro- 
posing two  bureaus.  One  a  bureau  of  superintendence,  and  a  bureau  of  proper- 
ties. 

SuPKRiNTENDENT  Emerson,  of  Buffalo. — It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
first  national  meeting  of  school  boards  should  be  held  in  a  city  having  no  school 
Doard.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  history  of  Buffalo's  school  system,  and  its  pres- 
ent efforts  to  secure  a  school  board. 

Dr.  Getz,  of  Iowa,  in  an  able  manner  then  defended  the  election  of  school 
boards  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Dkmknt,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  defended  the  dual  plan.  He  believed  in  a 
plan  by  which  school  board  members  be  elected  at  large,  and  at  least  four  appoin- 
ted by  the  mayor.  "  Talk  about  politicians  on  the  school  board.  I  would  not 
give  a  cent  for  a  member  who  is  not  a  politician.  They  should  be  politicians — 
but  keep  politics  out  of  the  school  board  and  the  school  system." 


SHALL    TEACHERS  BE  PENSIONED f 


JOHN    E.  CLARK,    EX-PRESIDENT    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    DETROIT,   MICH. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
Philadelphia  in  February,  1891,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Superintendence: 

"Justice  as  well  as  the  best  public  service  requires  the  retirement  and  pen- 
sioning of  teachers  after  a  service  of  thirty  years,  and  upon  carefully  devised 
conditions.  We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  in  the  several  states  to  per- 
mit and  to  regulate  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  professional  teachers.** 

This  is  the  first  record  I  can  obtain  of  any  concerted  action  being 
taken  in  this  country  looking  toward  this  much  to  be  desired  project, 
although  many  philanthropists  have  given  the  matter  much  attention 
and  it  has  been  discussed  sporadically  for  many  years. 

Superintendent  Welcker,  of  California,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  experienced  teachers  in  the  service  says: 

"How  shall  we  invite  and  retain  the  best  of  both  sexes?  How  shall  we 
secure  the  inestimable  benefits  of  experience?  By  saying  to  the  teachers,  'Here 
is  a  great  and  noble  calling,  which  it  has  always  been,  but  which  will  henceforth 
provide  against  destitution  and  old  age.'  " 

The  teacher  has  at  present  no  cheerful  outlook  for  the  future.  He 
fears  the  approach  of  old  age  hand  in  hand  with  poverty,  and  betimes 
he  leaves  and  looks  out  for  something  else.  Suppose  that  some  reas- 
onable pension  after  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  were  granted  to 
the  teachers,  say  $25  per  month  during  the  residue  of  his  or  her  life. 
It  might  be  that  the  liberality  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  le^s- 
lature  would  prescribe  a  larger  sum.     But  let  us  think  of  $300  per  an- 
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num.  What  a  revolution  that  would  create  in  the  personnel  of  the 
profession.  The  intending  man  or  woman  would  say  to  l^imself  or 
herself:  **Here  is  a  noble  calling  in  which  for  thirty  years  I  can  find 
a  respectable  living,  and  then  when  old  age  comes  on  and  possible  fail- 
ing health,  even  at  the  most  I  shall  not  starve." 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  is  wasted 
from  the  mere  dread  of  poverty.  Remove  the  anxiety  concerning  the 
future  which  clouds  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  teachers,  and  I  am 
positive  that  the  results  will  be  worth  noting.  Constant  fear  from  the 
future  is  not  a  spur  to  progressive  effort,  but  a  barrier  instead.  Let 
us  do  our  best  to  enable  teachers  to  enter  on  their  life-work  without 
fear  or  misgiving.  They  will  be  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  it 
unreservedly,  and  to  become  year  by  year  more  valuable  to  the  state. 

I  clip  from  the  current  news:  "Washingon,  July  3d. — The  total  enroll- 
ment in  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  school  year  1893-4 
was  nearly  16,000,000  according  to  the  report  for  that  year  just  promulgated  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harris.  Of  these  all  but  400,000  were  in  the  regu- 
lar schools,  an  increase  of  about  half  a  million  for  the  year.  The  percentage  of 
total  population  enrolled  for  the  schools  was  20.53.  School  property  gained  in 
value  during  the  year  over  $26,000,000,  and  1,103  school  houses  were  in  con- 
struction." 

What  is  to  be  learned  from  these  figures?  Nearly  16,000,000  chil- 
dren growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  their  steps  to  true  citizen- 
ship being  guided  aright  by  nearly  half  a  nlillion  of  teachers.  Think 
you  the  obligation  resting  upon  these  teachers  is  less  than  that  which 
would  rest  upon  an  army  of  half  a  million  soldiers  employed  to  defend 
their  home  and  country?  Are  their  wounds  less  severe  though  they  be 
meiital  instead  of  physical?  Is  not  greater  self  reliance,  courage,  for- 
titude and  firmness  required  for  the  pedagogue  soldier?  Then  why 
should  one  be  neglected  and  the  other  applauded?  Let  an  army  of 
half  a  million  men  be  called  to  defend  our  seaports  for  two  or  three 
months  and  physical  suffering  and  injuries  be  received,  how  eagerly  the 
public  would  respond  with  life  annuities ;  and  yet  our  teacher  warriors 
guard  interests  fully  as  important,  and  sacrifice  minds  and  bodies  in 
noble  efforts  to  accomplish  a  nobler  end. 

Do  they  not  guard  the  portals  leading  to  future  citizenship? 

Too  often  a  teacher's  work  unfits  her  for  another  line  of  labor. 
When  questioned  whether  they  are  weary  or  not  of  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  reply,  **What  else  am  I 
fitted  to  do?  Nothing,  now,  I  fear."  There  can  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  an  intelligent  person  that  twenty-five  years  service  as  a 
teacher,  while  it  may  not  unfit  one  for  continuing  longer  in  the  service 
does  unfit  the  teacher  for  work  in  any  other  direction ;  and  where  a 
man  or  woman  has  devoted  that  period  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
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to  the  service  of  the  public,  the  latter  may  well  recognize  its  indebted- 
ness and  assist  them  in  their  efforts,  so  that  they  may  go  about  their 
tasks  with  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  the  future,  and  do  infinitely  better 
in  their  trying  work. 

I  am  not  positively  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  the  state  alone  to  pension  teachers,  as  I  believe  a  feeling  of 
independence,  which  possesses  the  majority,  would  spur  them  to  rath- 
er sacrifice  something  themselves,  and  have  the  consciousness  of  not 
being  absolutely  pensioners  of  a  nation's  bounty.  I  believe  it  better 
and  more  American  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence that  resents  charity,  and  prompts  one  to  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure self-sustaining. 

Government  paternalism  has  never  met,  and  never  will  meet  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  educated.  The  initiative  should  come  from  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  the  state  might  well  assist  when  the  bur- 
den becomes  onerous.  Acting  on  this  presumption  I  secured  passage 
through  our  legislature  of  our  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Bill,  in 
which  is  embodied  the  principle  of  an  assessment  on  teachers*  salaries 
as  well  as  a  provision  for  municipal  help,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
many  cities  and  some  states  have  adopted,  or  are  about  adopting, 
similar  provisions. 

This  matter  of  teachers*  pensions  is  not  a  matter  of  today;  it  has 
been  for  years  in  successful  operation  in  many  countries  and  has  ob- 
tained success  in  direct  ratio  with  the  highest  educational  accomplish- 
ments. 

GERMANY. 

The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  is  universally  attri- 
buted by  her  own  educators  to  her  school  laws;  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  teachers.  The  provisions  respecting  teachers  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office 
of  teacher,  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers*  seminaries 
or  normal  schools. 

3.  A  system  of  examinations  and  inspections  by  which  incompetent 
persons  are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in  a 
scale  of  lucrative  and  desirable  situations. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year  and  for  life  with  a 
social  position  and  a  compensation  which  compare  favorably  with  the 
wages  paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatory    schools  in   which  those  who  wish  to    eventually 
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become    teachers   may  test  their  natural  qualities  and    adaptations 
before  applying  for  admission  to  a  normal  school. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improvement 
by  an  interchange  of  opinion,  and  sharing  the  benefits  of  each  other's 
experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  times  of  peace,  and  recog- 
nition in  public  and  civil  life  as  public  functionaries. 

9.  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  a  provision  for  years  of 
infirmity  and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  and  periodicals  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made 
partaker  in  all  the  improvements  of  all  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

The  government  has  felt  that  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all  of  the  old 
and  faithful  teachers  when  they  could  work  no  longer  would  be  to 
disgust  the  whole  body,  to  break  off  the  sympathies  which  unite  them 
to  their  profession  and  to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble  spirits.  It  has 
therefore  most  carefully  guarded  against  these  results  by  these  regu- 
lations. 

If  a  teacher  who  has  been  definitely  appointed  becomes  unable  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  station,  either  through  the  utter  breaking 
down  of  his  health,  or  old  age,  the  authorities  who  appointed  him  — 
whether  they  were  the  county  court,  the  town  school  commission  or 
the  parochial  school  committee — are  obliged  to  pension  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  This  pension  must,  according  to  law,  amount 
to  one-third  of  his  salary. 

The  government,  although  professedly  military,  has  shown  itself 
at  least  as  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  teachers  as  that  of  its 
soldiers;  whilst  we,  who  disown  the  appellation  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, take  greater  care  of  our  soldiers. 

Besides  the  provisions  for  pensioning  the  superannuated  teachers, 
there  is  another  law  in  force  which  relates  to  the  future  provisions  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  schoolmasters,  and  which  is 
deserving  of  equal  praise.  In  each  union  a  society  is  formed,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orph- 
ans of  deceased  teachers.  By  these  means  the  teacher  is  freed  from 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his  family  after  his  death,  and  is  less 
tempted,  than  he  would  be  if  their  after  maintenance  depended  upon 
his  own  small  savings,  to  divert  his  mind  from  his  important  duties  by 
the  desire  of  making  a  provision  sufficient  to  support  his  family  if  he 
were  to  die  before  they  were  able  to  support  themselves.  If  the 
widow  marries  again  she  loses  her  pension  as  it  is  supposed  that  her 
second  husband  is  able  to  support  her.  Besides  these  advantages 
the  regulations  which  have  been  described  tend  to  raise  the  profession 
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in  the  estimation  of  the  poor  who  see  that  the  government  considers 
not  only  the  teachers  themselves,  but  their  wives  and  families  are 
deserving  of  its  especial  attention.  They  also  render  the  situation  of 
the  teachers  more  desirable  for  literary  and  clever  young  men,  who 
find  it  an  honorable  station  suited  to  their  tastes  and  freed  of  many 
anxieties. 

In  France  a  teacher  is  pensioned  after  twenty-five  years  service.  Deductions 
are  made  from  the  salaries.  The  teacher's  pension,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  contin- 
ued after  the  teacher's  death  to  the  widow  and  minor  children. 

Bavaria. — The  pension  amounts  to  70  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  10  years* 
service;  80  per  cent  after  25  years'  service;  90  per  cent  after  40  years'  service;  100 
per  cent  after  50  years'  service. 

Hesse. — 50  per  cent  after  10  years'  service;  72.5  per  cent  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice ;  90  per  cent  after  40  years*  service. 

Saxony. — 33^^  per  cent  after  lo  years'  service;  41.5  per  cent  of  the  salary 
after  25  years'  service;  70  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  40  years'  service. 

In  other  German  states  and  also  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  pension  is  a  feature  of  the  educational  system. 

Belgium. — Mr.  Wild  encountered  a  teacher  who  was  the  fortunate  recipient 
of  a  pension  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

Switzerland. — Pension  regulations,  like  all  other  educational  interests,  are 
settled  by  Cantons. 

Sweden  and  Greece  pension  teachers. 

Norway. — Teachers  who  have  taught  not  less  than  10  years  will  be  granted 
retiring  pensions.  30  per  cent  after  10  years*  service;  40  per  cent  after  20  years; 
50  per  cent  after  25  years;  60  per  cent  for  30,  and  upwards. 

Australia. — Liberal  pensions  are  granted.  In  1885  twelve  teachers  in  South 
Australia  received  retiring  allowances  averaging  $815  each. 

Bavaria. — If  a  teacher  wishes  to  marry  he  must  apply  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  an  official  permit.  For  50  years  of  service  the  medal  of  honor  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  teacher.  Particular  praiseworthy  and  serviceable  activity  is 
acknowledged  by  bestowing  the  silver  or  gold  medal.  The  teacher  on  sick  leave 
receives  his  full  salary  for  at  least  half  a  year.  All  teachers  are  subject  to  assess- 
ments for  pension  service. 

Japan. — Teachers  receive  life  pensions  after  25  years'  service. 

England. — The  bill  for  pensions  to  teachers  has  made  little  progress  during 
this  year,  although  its  ultimate  passage  seems  certain.  In  February,  1S93,  the 
House  of  Commons  after  three  hours'  debate,  during  which  no  dissenting  voice 
was  raised,  unanimously  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  house  it  is  desirable 
that  a  national  state  aided  system  of  superannuation  for  teachers  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Wales  and  England,  should  be  established  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Ackland,  as  responsible  minister  of  education,  recommended  that  a 
scheme  for  pensioning  should  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  that  teachers  of 
broken  health  should  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  provision  for  the  old  teachers 
should  be  at  once  increased. 

I  may  further  add  that  that  provision  known  as  the  Limited  Fund  has  been 
raised  as  stated  by  a  minute  report  of  the  Revised  Education  Code  for  1893  from 
;^5,58o  to  ;^io,58o  per  annum. 

Sweden. — A  teacher  receives,  besides  his  salary,  a  dwelling  house,  a  garden, 
fuel,  and  food  for  a  cow. 
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Scotland. — The  number  of  teachers  connected  with  the  pension  fund  in  1884 
was  10,181. 

Denmark. — After  having  taughta  certain  number  of  years  a  teacher  is  enti- 
tled to  a  pension.  To  receive  a  pension  a  teacher  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age. 

Wortenberg. — School  authorities  are  authorized  to  pension  a  teacher  after 
nine  years  service  if  the  applicant  is  either  70  years  of  age  or  disabled  by  disease. 
If  a  teacher  recovers  from  a  disease  that  made  him  a  pensioner,  he  must  be  re- 
appointed to  a  teacher's  place  where  his  salary  is  not  less  than  before.  The  num- 
ber of  pensions  in  1876  was  2,110. 

Servia. — In  1875  regulations  were  adopted  granting  to  teachers  who  resigned 
after  10  years  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  previously  received,  and  2  per  cent  more 
for  every  additional  year's  service  for  25  years,  after  which  the  teacher  of  what- 
ever grade  is  entitled  to  his  full  salary  as  a  pension. 

Finland. — The  state  pays  teachers  who  have  worked  faithfully  for  30  or  35 
years  their  full  salary  as  a  yearly  pension  during  life.  In  case  of  incurable  sick- 
ness at  a  earlier  time  a  pension  of  smaller  amount  is  allowed. 

Brazil. — After  ten  years*  service  as  teacher,  a  pension  is  awarded  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  insure  his  life.  After  15  years*  service  the  amount  is 
augmented  25  per  cent.     After  25  years  he  becomes  a  teacher  "emeritus." 

Spain. — All  teachers  of  public  schools  are  entitled  to  a  respectable  dwelling 
house  large  enough  to  accommodate  their  families. 

Why  pension  teachers  more  than  other  workers?  I  would  not 
limit  this  old  age  benefit  to  any  one  profession,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
desirable  thing  to  have  it  gain  favor  among  this  intelligent  body.  It 
will  receive  a  new  dignity;  its  influence  will  extend,  while  hopeful 
courage  will  become  more  characteristic  of  American  life  than  it  is 
today. 

What  are  the  objections  in  the  public  mind?  Chiefly  a  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  superannuation  as  being  a  non-effective  charge,  and  by  the 
teachers,  too  often  from  the  selfish  objection  that  many  will  not  re- 
main in  the  profession  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  pension 
funds. 

It  is  no  sentimental  plea  that  I  wish  to  urge  on  behalf  of  the 
Teachers*  Retirement  Fund,  or  I  might  speak  for  hours  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  many  of  our  teachers,  who  in  caring  for  others, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  make  provisions  for  old  age.  I  believe 
that  a  much  better  class  of  workers  will  be  secured.  Too  often  the 
work  of  teaching  is  taken  up  with  no  intention  whatever  of  remaining 
in  it,  for  any  length  of  time.  Ambitious  men  and  women  are  inclined 
to  consider  the  teacher's  position  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  some  other 
occupation  more  desirable  and  lucrative.  By  adopting  the  plan  of  a 
retirement  fund,  we  not  only  secure  a  better,  more  thoughtful  class 
of  beginners,  but  we  retain  those  teachers  when  their  experience, has 
doubly  qualified  them  for  the  work.  It  is  not  among  apprentices,  or 
first  year  workers  in  any  line  that  we  find  the  best  results,  but  among 
63 
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those  who  have  made  their  calling  a  life  study,  and  have  added  the 
knowledge  gained  from  doing,  to  that  which  was  gained  by  learning. 

A  singular  fact  connected  with  the  opposition  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions is  that  it  comes  mostly  from  young  people.  Are  they  properly 
trained?  One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  character  of  woman 
is  sympathy.  Great  thoughts  and  noble  enterprises  should  always 
have  a  peculiar  charm  for  teachers,  and  they  should  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept  brighten  the  path  along  which  they  dwell.  Shall 
teachers  be  the  last  to  come  forward  to  help  one  of  their  own  craft 
when  teaching  is  the  noblest  profession  provided  by  God?  Shall  we 
look  to  the  trades  people  for  noble  examples  of  humanity  and  love? 
Some  of  our  young  teachers  are  so  calculating  and  severe  they  wish 
to  crowd  out  older  teachers  without  making  any  provision  for  them. 
Why  are  the  teachers  of  this  country  behind  the  teachers  of  other 
countries  in  deeds  of  beneficence?  Are  not  our  training  teachers  neg- 
lecting to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  young  women  who  are  to  instruct 
our  children  that  they  are  to  be  instruments  of  good  to  others,  and 
that  it  is  not  strictly  honorable  to  take  the  places  of  faithful  teachers 
without  making  some  provision  for  them? 

**Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days."  Not  one  of  our  teachers  on  our  pension  roll  thought  that  she 
would  teach  twenty-five  years.  They  all  had  some  imperative  claim 
of  want,  or  duty,  or  kindness  which  interfered  with  their  laying  up  for 
old  age.  Many  of  the  older  teachers  have  from  a  sense  of  honor 
sacrificed  their  own  happiness  and  brilliant  future,  have  remained  sin- 
gle in  order  to  take  care  of  others.  Teachers  who  have  something  to 
hope  for  and  look  forward  to  will  do  better  work,  they  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  little  ones  intrusted  to  their  care.  There  will  be 
more  sunshine  in  our  schoolrooms.  Hope  is  the  sunshine  of  life. 
They  will  learn  the  art  of  contentment.  They  will  be  willing  to  stay 
with  us,  and  to  make  teaching  their  life  work  as  they  should,  and  not 
make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  other  professions;  they  will  have  more 
money  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  purchasing  books  for  their 
improvement,  for  doing  kind  and  generous  things  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  thus  keeping  them  from  becoming  cold  and  hard  in  their 
natures. 

A  teacher's  duty  will  not  become  a  drudgery.  There  will  be  more 
love  and  good  will  among  them,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  of 
them  to  fight  their  fight  alone  and  unobserved.  Let  us  then  press  for- 
ward in  this  noble  cause  and  have  a  system  which  will  lift  the  teacher 
to  a  higher  professional  plane. 

An  effort  to  eliminate,  obstruct,  or  prevent  this  movement,  although 
originating  from  humane  citizens  is  not  in  the  cause  of  true  human- 
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i  ty.  It  ignores  the  interests  and  sufferings  of  mankind  and  would 
perpetuate  the  carrying  into  effect  what  is  clearly  an  erroneous  view 
of  what  constitutes  kindness  and  charity. 

Are  these  imperative  demands  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  intolerant  and  supersensitive  objectors,  who  are  incapable  of  taking 
a  broad  or  liberal  view?  Are  we  not  prepared  to  have  legislation 
enacted  that  will  work  to  the  relief  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  now  suffer  the  wrongs  of  unrequited  effort?  Something  has 
already  been  accomplished,  and  greater  results  are  to  be  achieved  in 
the  future.  This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  evidence  of  development 
is  everywhere  apparent.  Let  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
education  at  heart  not  be  laggards  in  the  race. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mk.  Gjkktskn,  of  Minneapolis,  commented  upon  the  excellent  points  in  the 
paper.  "In  the  pensioning  of  teachers  one  great  problem  is  solved,  as  it  grace- 
fully retires  old  and  superannuated  teachers.  I  am  opposed  to  state  or  govern- 
ment pensions,  but  believe  in  co-operative  pensions.  The  conditions  in  Europe 
are  different  from  those  existing  Mn  this  country.  Teachers  in  Europe  are  poorly 
paid,  while  in  this  country  they  are  comparatively  well  paid.  Here,  teachers  are 
admitted  to  good  society,  wear  good  clothes,  and  take  an  occasional  trip  to 
Europe." 

Gk()R(;k  W.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  did  not  object  to  the  scheme  for  financial  reas- 
ons, but  condemned  the  idea  upon  principle.  "I  believe  in  being  an  independ- 
ent American  citizen,  in  being  self-reliant,  begging  from  no  one,  and  compelling 
no  one  to  give  pension  or  to  take  pension.  These  pension  schemes,  which  have 
been  foisted  upon  the  teachers,  are  an  injustice.     They  are  un-American." 

Dr.  Kkakowizkk,  of  Buffalo,  protested  against  the  position  taken  by  the 
former  speaker.  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  teacher  gets,  as  it  is  a  feeling 
of  serenity  for  the  future — a  provision  against  want  in  old  age.  The  teacher, 
too,  is  a  soldier  whose  services  are  indispensable." 

Mr.  Mii.lkr,  of  Indiana,  opposed  the  pension  idea.  He  believed  that  all 
teachers  are  opposed  to  compulsory  state  laws  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning 
teachers. 

Martin  A.  Gmuknder,  Columbus,  Ohio. — "Back  of  the  pension  idea  there  is 
a  generous  impulse — but  the  sense  of  justice  is  left  out.  The  teacher  should  be 
classed  with  all  other  professional  men.  The  whole  solution  lies  in  the  proper 
payment  for  teachers.  Pay  your  teachers  well  and  you  or  they  will  not  care  to 
discuss  pensions." 

Sui'KRiNTKNDENT  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  made  a  statement  of  the  plan  of  the 
Buffalo  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  The  law  which  created  the  fund  had  been 
originated  by  teachers,  drawn  up  by  teachers,  and  had  had  the  support  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers.  Only  the  younger  teachers  who  had  expected  to  marry 
before  old  age  arrived  had  opposed  the  measure.  He  believed  pension  laws  a 
great  blessing  to  the  teachers. 
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State  Sui'erintendent  Pattengill,  of  Michigan. — "  I  believe  that  every  per- 
son who  has  attended  this  meeting  ought  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  of  Chicago  who  is  opposed  to  all  pension  ideas. 
A  broad,  liberal  government  honors  its  heroes,  and  rewards  them;  a  narrow, 
puny  man  scorns  their  just  demands.  I  condemn  most  emphatically  all  ungrate- 
fulness." 

R.  L.  Y EAGER,  of  Kansas  City,  did  not  wish  to  place  himself  upon  record  on 
the  pension  problem.  Yet  he  held  that  teachers  were  not  overpaid.  **  The  old 
and  superannuated  teacher  presents  a  pathetic  problem.  Do  you  want  to  turn  him 
out  like  an  old  horse?  Does  not  public  duty  demand  some  provision  for  an  old 
and  faithful  servant?  Does  not  the  school  system  on  the  other  hand  demand  that 
teachers  who  have  outlived  their  usefulness  be  removed?  Should  the  board 
establish  a  marriage  bureau?" 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Jersey  City,  believed  in  giving  teachers  a  full  hearing  at  this 
meeting,  and  favored  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 

H.  H.  HuBBERT,  of  Philadelphia,  recited  experiences  in  Philadelphia.  He 
favored  pensions  for  teachers. 

A.  J.  LiNDEMANN,  of  Milwaukee,  said  he  sought  light  on  the  subject.  He 
favored  the  pension  idea  more  strongly  since  he  had  heard  the  objections  which 
had  been  advanced.  The  objections  were  not  sound.  "A  saving  is  desirable  but 
losses  on  the  other  hand  cannot  be  avoided.  I  believe  school  boards  at  the  pres- 
ent time  pay  in  the  way  of  salaries  all  they  possibly  can.  There  are  many  reas- 
ons for  inability  to  raise  salaries.  These  reasons  are  not  always  apparent  to  the 
teacher.  I  do  not  believe  that  teachers  are  universally  opposed  to  the  pension 
idea." 

Mr,  Quimbv,  of  Mont  Clare,  Pa.,  held  that  the  pension  plan  was  not  practical 
in  the  rural  districts  as  changes  in  teachers  were  made  too  frequently. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  explained  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which  permitted 
changes  of  teachers  and  yet  entitled  them  to  pensions  if  they  have  served  within 
the  state. 

Dr.  Clark,  of  Detroit,  whose  paper  had  provoked  the  discussion,  closed  by 
stating  that  the  principle  of  pensions  had  been  misunderstood.  He  did  not 
advocate  a  national  pension  system,  but  held  that  there  were  cases  where 
pensions  were  desirable,  and  where  they  relieved  embarrassments.  "  Retire  your 
old  and  worn-out  teachers  by  giving  them  a  pension.  It  is  not  only  humane  but 
just." 
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SECRETARY'S    MINUTES. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Tiitrsday,  July  9,  1896. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  having 
granted  permission  for  the  formation  of  a  Library  Department,  a  meeting  for 
effecting  an  organization  was  called  for  Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  July  9,  1896,  in  the 
Library  Building.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Wm.  H.  Smiley,  Denver, 
Colo. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  W.  Bishop,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  was 
made  Chairman.  Principal  John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal,  111.,  moved  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smiley  act  as  Secretary,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Chairman  Dewey  stated  briefly  the  character  of  the  other  departmental  organ- 
izations of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  a  motion  was  made,  duly 
seconded  and  carried,  that  there  be  elected  a  president,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary to  serve  as  an  executive  committee  to  arrange  for  work  and  prepare  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  year. 

The  chair  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers to  report  to  the  meeting  at  its  close  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  chair  appointed  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  W.  R.  Eastman,  F.  A. 
Hutchins,  Jos.  E.  Russell,  Wm.  W.  Bishop,  W.  H.  Smiley. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  account  of  the  movement  that  had  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  special  department  and  a  statement  of  the  objects  hoped  to  be  realized, 
invited  full  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  experience,  of  the  mu- 
tual relationship  of  school  and  library,  of  librarian  and  teacher. 

The  following  named  took  part  in  the  discussion:  Jos.  E.  Russell,  Wm.  W. 
Bishop,  Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Wm.  H.  Smiley,  F.  A.  Hutchins,  O.  F.  Barbour,  W.  R. 
Eastman,  C.  L.  Marsh,  Miss  Schreiber,  R.  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eastman  the  officers  to  be  elected  were  made  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  American  Library  Association  as  to  the  best 
means  for  co-operation  between  the  two  organizations.  A  resolution  was  also 
passed  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
to  each  of  the  state  and  local  library  associations  and  clubs  to  send  delegates  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  taken  to  allow  a  conference  of  the  Nominating 
Committee.     The  committee's  report  was  as  follows: 

Presidfnt — Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

/  'ice  President — Supt.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver. 

Secretary — Miss  M.  E.  Ahem,  of  the  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  IlL 

The  secretary  was  empowered  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons  named  in  the 
report  and  they  were  declared  unanimously  elected  as  officers  for  1897. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NA  TIONAL 

ED  UCA  TIONA  L  A  SSOCIA  TION, 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  REQUEST  MADE  BY  MELVIL  DEWEY  AS  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  LIBRARIANS  BEFORE  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  AT  THE 
BUFFALO    MEETING,    JULY    7. 

The  name  of  the  National  Educational  Association  shows  that  it  is 
for  education  in  general  and  not  an  association  of  schoolmen  alone. 
Is  it  not  a  radical  mistake  for  it  to  neglect  to  recognize  properly  any 
important  part  of  the  American  educational  system?  In  the  early 
childhood  of  most  of  us  the  schools  were  winning  their  way  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  American  system  of  public  government.  Every 
'one  approved  of  schools,  but  many  thought  the  parents,  or  at  most 
the  organized  churches,  were  abundantly  able  to  make  all  needed  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  youth.  That  idea  has  so  far  passed  away 
that  the  present  generation  finds  it  hard  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment, either  state  or  local,  without  provision  for  free  public  schools. 

The  same  process  is  being  repeated  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
century  in  regard  to  the  free  public  libraries.  Competent  students 
of  the  subject  say  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will  certainly  record 
this  as  distinctively  the  library  age  and  that  this  close  of  the  19th 
century  will  be  as  marked  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  libra- 
ries, and  chiefly  for  their  recognition  as  essential  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  as  was  that  century  which  brought  forth  the  great  cath- 
edrals of  Europe.  It  goes  without  saying  that  every  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  is  a  lover  of  books  and  a  friend  of 
libraries.  I  waste  no  time  over  trite  commonplaces  about  the  import- 
ance of  books  and  reading. 

One  of  your  officers  reminds  me  that  you  have  recently  recognized 
the  libraries  by  making  them  eligible  to  membership,  but  the  reason 
given  was  that  they  were  the  most  desirable  repository  for  the  printed 
proceedings  of  this  association,  where  they  would  be  permanently 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  posterity.  This  is  recognizing  one 
function  of  the  library,  but  only  a  tiny  corner  of  its  proper  field.  It 
is  treating  it  as  an  official  and  reliable  bookcase. 

Others  remind  me  of  how  much  has  been  said  and  done  in  favor  of 
pedagogic  and  school  libraries.     These  are  admirable  and  well  worth 
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all  the  attention  they  are  receiving  at  your  hands,  but  they  too  repre- 
sent only  a  very  limited  part  of  the  library  field.  My  plea  today  is 
not  for  this  kind  of  recognition,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  library  in 
its  best  sense  is  an  essential  part  of  any  complete  educational  system, 
and  not  merely  a  thing  that  is  good  and  useful  and  highly  desirable 
and  worthy  of  encouragement  by  all  educated  men  and  women.  Edu- 
cation is  really  in  two  great  parts  which  we  might  call  the  school  edu- 
cation and  the  home  education.  The  first  is  carried  on  by  the  five  dis- 
tinct groups  of  schools:  (i)  elementary,  including  the  kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar  schools;  (2)  high  schools  aAd  academies;  (3) 
colleges;  (4)  professional  and  technical  schools;  (5)  universities.  This 
to  the  common  mind  completes  the  groups  of  educational  institutions. 
But  we  who  are  more  familiar  with  these  things  have  been  forced  in 
these  later  years  to  recognize  that  there  is  another  group  just  as  pro- 
perly entitled  to  the  name  of  educational  institutions.  These  are  first 
and  most  important  libraries,  (2)  museums,  (3)  clubs,  (4)  extension 
teaching,  (5)  official  tests  and  credentials.  The  schools  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  from  kindergarten  to  university  provide  for  the  education 
of  those  who  can  give  their  time  to  the  institution,  although  they  may 
be  otherwise  occupied  in  holidays,  vacations  and  evenings.  The 
home  education  is  for  those  who  must  give  the  larger  part  of  their 
time  to  some  other  occupation  and  whose  educational  work  must  be 
done  out  of  the  hours  of  business  or  labor.  We  all  know  that  our 
utmost  hope  from  the  public  school  system  is  to  teach  the  great  mass 
of  boys  and  girls  to  read  intelligently,  with  the  merest  elements  of  the 
common  English  branches.  If  we  are  to  carry  on  their  education 
through  the  rest  of  life  we  must  do  it  chiefly  by  means  of  free  public 
libraries,  the  only  practicable  means  of  controlling  and  shaping  their 
reading  to  the  highest  ends. 

Do  not  misunderstand  my  position.  So  far  from  believing  that  the 
school  and  the  teacher  should  do  this  work  of  the  librarian,  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  study  constantly  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
library  and  the  school  should  be  distinctly  separated.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  For  a  generation  the  common  sentiment  has  been 
that  the  school  board  has  as  its  supreme  interest  the  concerns  of  the 
schoolroom.  If  they  are  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  public  library 
it  is  almost  inevitably  treated  as  a  bob  to  the  school  kite,  and  usually 
receives  no  such  care  and  consideration  as  it  does  in  the  custody  of 
trustees  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  library. 
We  can  not  do  too  much  in  bringing  libraries  and  schools  into  the 
closest  harmony  and  co-operation,  but  they  should  be  co-workers,  each 
keeping  its  proper  field  and  giving  the  co-operation  and  respect  due 
to  its  associate,  and  not  drifting  into  the  traditional   relation   of  the 
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lion    and  the  lamb  that  lie  down  together,  with  the  lamb  inside  the 
lion. 

The  librarians  have  recognized  their  duty  and  twenty  years  ago  this 
summer  formed  a  national  association  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  an 
almost  unequalled  record  for  earnest,  conscientious,  efficient  work. 
But  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  schools  and  those  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  education  must  put  out  a  strong  hand  and  stead- 
ily support  the  work  for  which  the  librarians  have  in  the  last  two 
decades  well  prepared  the  way.  We  hope  that  every  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  active  in  his  own  community 
in  promoting  the  establishment  and  proper  maintenance  of  public 
libraries  and  in  advancing  their  interests  as  every  good  citizen  should; 
but  there  is  a  field  belonging  more  distinctively  to  the  schools,  as  such, 
to  which  your  attention  is  invited.  Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  our 
work. 

1.  Selection  of  Books,  With  new  publications  averaging  upward  of 
I, GOO  volumes  per  week  for  the  civilized  world,  and  with  the  millions 
already  printed,  it  becomes  one  of  the  nicest  problems  before  the 
human  mind  to  select  for  any  reader  the  book  or  pamphlet  or  article 
from  all  this  mass  that  will  be  then  and  there  and  to  him  most  useful. 
If  we  seldom  attain  to  the  perfect  solution  much  has  been  gained  in 
the  effort.  Aiming  at  the  sun  we  may  at  least  hit  the  moon.  There 
was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  remotely  approximating 
the  amount  of  work  being  done  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  selection 
of  books  and  in  other  phases  of  practical  bibliography.  Those  who 
have  not  studied  it  would  be  astonished  if  time  permitted  me  to  out- 
line some  of  these  efforts,  local,  state,  national  and  international. 

2.  Publication,  In  the  same  way  there  has  never  before  been  so 
much  time  and  money  given  to  making  known  the  results  of  the  work 
done  in  selection.  In  this  state  we  are  publishing  probably  50,000  little 
pamphlets  of  hand  books  yearly,  whose  principal  mission  is  to  dissem- 
inate this  information  of  the  most  desirable  reading,  accompanied  in 
most  cases  by  annotations. 

3.  Supply  of  Books,  After  selection  and  publication  obviously  it  is 
essential  that  those  wishing  to  read  should  be  supplied  with  the 
desired  literature,  and  never  was  so  much  being  done  as  now  by  the 
state,  by  local  taxation, and  by  gifts  of  individuals.  Free  libraries 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country  and  doing  a  beneficent  work. 
The  statistics  of  the  growth  in  numbers  and  usefulness  are  inspiring 
reading  to  one  able  to  interpret  them  correctly. 

The  old  proverb  has  it  that  you  may  lead  the  horse  to  water  but 
you  cannot  compel  him  to  drink;  and  we  may  select,  and  make  known 
the  list  by  publication,  and  provide  the  books  without  money  and  with- 
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out  price  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  but  little  will  be  accomplished 
unless  the  people  can  be  given  a  taste  for  reading.  No  one  has  ever 
ventured  to  suggest,  I  believe,  a  compulsory  education  act  which 
should  require  people  to  patronize  the  public  libraries.  Our  friends 
who  believe  so  strongly  in  optionals  and  the  pure  elective  system  have 
full  sway  in  this  field,  and  what  we  do  must  be  done  by  creating  a 
thirst  for  the  best  literature,  so  that  our  people  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  provided. 

Even  a  wayfaring  man  can  see  here  the  duty  of  the  school  in  library 
work.  By  law  the  children  are  put  under  your  influence  in  their 
earlier  years  when,  if  ever,  they  can  be  taught  to  love  good  books  so 
well  that  all  their  lives  thereafter  they  will  seize  on  every  opportunity 
to  read  them.  If  the  librarians  with  their  wing  of  the  educational 
army  can  select  and  catalogue  and  provide  free  of  cost  the  best  on 
every  subject,  the  schoolmen  with  their  wing  and  with  their  immensely 
larger  resources  both  of  money  and  men,  and  still  better  of  devoted 
women,  must  send  out  from  the  schools,  year  by  year,  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  life^long  patrons  of  the  public  library,  and  will,  in  due  time, 
help  to  send  their  own  children  along  the  paths  which  have  proved 
for  them  so  profitable  and  pleasant. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  wisely  more  and  more 
careful  about  multiplying  new  departments.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  refusal  of  the  governing  body  to  dignify  every  interesting 
subject  by  creating  a  new  department.  But  I  submit  to  you  today 
that  the  question  of  libraries  as  related  to  education  is  so  largely  the 
most  important  that  even  those  most  conservative  must  vote  to  give 
the  assistance  and  support  of  this  National  Association  to  systematic 
organized  work,  with  all  the  dignity  that  can  come  from  a  separate, 
strong  department.  Its  field  should  cover  fully  school  and  pedagogic 
libraries,  and  all  these  smaller  matters  that  have  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thy and  interest  of  our  members;  but  its  great  work  should  be  the 
practical  recognition  that  education  is  no  longer  for  youth  and  for  a 
limited  course,  in  a  school  to  which  they  give  most  of  their  time,  but 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  adults  as  well  as  youth,  for  life  and  not 
for  the  course,  to  be  carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  and 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  hours  or  minutes  of  leisure  as  the  proper  accom- 
paniment of  their  regular  business  or  labor.  This  means  that  educa- 
tion must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reading,  and  that  if  the  librari- 
ans are  to  furnish  the  books  and  give  all  necessary  help  in  their  pro- 
per field,  the  schools  must  furnish  the  readers. 

This  new  department,  for  the  establishment  of  which  I  hope  we 
may  have  a  unanimous  vote  coupled  with  the  personal  pledge  of  these 
directors  that   each   will   do  all  in  his  power  to  help,  should  properly 
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include  at  our  annual  meetings  therefore  all  questions  that  pertain  to 
literature  and  reading,  as  well  as  those  distinctly  labeled  libraries.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to  give  much  time  to  discussion  of  technical 
library  economy  or  bibliography,  for  which  abundant  provision  is 
already  made  in  the  American  Library  Association,  and  in  the  twenty 
or  more  state  and  local  societies.  The  library  department  ought  to 
attract  each  year  to  its  meetings  all  who  are  earnestly  interested  in 
the  systematic  improvement  of  the  reading  of  our  people,  whether  they 
care  for  the  technicalities  of  librarianship  or  not. 
.  The  attitude  of  our  own  state  in  this  matter  and  of  the  ideal 
toward  which  she  is  working  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  allow,  illus- 
trates my  position.  We,  eight  years  ago,  distinctly  recognized  what 
we  are  asking  you,  officially,  to  recognize  today.  All  the  laws  bearing 
on  this  subject  have  since  been  rewritten  and  restated  to  conform  to 
these  new  ideals.  Our  state  library  has  been  opened  over  double  the 
number  of  hours  and  made  available  to  scholars  and  educational  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  state.  We  have  maintained  with  a  yearly  grow- 
ing success  a  school  with  a  two  years'  course  for  the  sple  purpose  of 
training  competent  librarians.  We  three  years  ago  established — the 
first  of  its  kind,  I  think — a  distinct  public  school  library  department  in 
our  state  government,  which  has  $25,000  a  year  for  its  support,  and 
devotes  all  its  energies  to  promoting  the  public  library  interests  of  New 
York.  It  began  with  a  single  inspector  and  a  clerk,  but  has  grown 
in  three  years  to  require  the  whole  time  of  twelve  people,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  public  money  is  yielding  a  larger  return  in  the 
practical  good  accomplished.  We  have  now  nearly  300  traveling 
libraries  moving  about  from  point  to  point  throughout  the  state,  stim- 
ulating the  desire  for  permanent  collections,  providing  the  choicest 
books  without  charge  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  com- 
munities which  send  for  them,  and  accomplishing  beneficent  work 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  being  copied  in  many  other  states.  I  should 
not  forget  that  the  idea  of  the  traveling  library  has  been  taken  up 
by  our  department  of  public  instruction  under  Superintendent  Skinner, 
who  has  from  the  first  sympathized  greatly  in  all  this  work,  and  that 
New  York  provides  a  teachers'  library  for  the  free  use  of  any  of  the 
30,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  its  public  schools.  This  is  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  school  library  work  for  which  the  state  gives  $55,- 
000  more  each  year. 

We  have  just  taken,  what  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  step 
in  the  series.  For  years  we  have  been  looking  for  a  man  whose 
tastes  and  training  fitted  him  pre-eminently  for  this  peculiar  work, 
and  we  have  with  us  here  today  Professor  Richard  Jones,  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  who  has  just  accepted  the  appointment  as  Literature 
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Inspector  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  our  prelim- 
inary conversation,  when  he  asked  me  to  define  in  the  fewest  words 
what  his  duty  would  be,  I  replied  that  it  would  be  his  life  work  to 
give  New  York  justly  the  reputation  of  reading  more  good  books  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  spot  on  the  planet.  This  is  in  no  spirit  of 
emulation,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  set  as  high  a  stand- 
ard, nor  why  any  place  could  justly  be  expected  to  have  good  litera- 
ture  more  freely  available  or  more  largely  used  than  here  in  the  rich- 
est state  of  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
agencies  which  I  pointed  out  as  already  available  for  our  new  inspect- 
or's assistance  are: 

1.  The  640  high  schools  and  academies.  In  these  we  have  divided 
the  traditional  study  of  English  literature,  giving  a  special  course  to 
American;  introduced  both  the  ancient  and  modern  foreign  classics 
in  English  dress  for  those  who  know  only  their  mother  tongue,  and 
provided  numerous  reading  courses  which  will  be  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand  warrants,  for  those  who  wish,  under  competent  direc- 
tion, to  be  helped  to  a  greater  familiarity  with  and  liking  for  the  best 
preserved  for  us  in  books.  Our  new  inspector  will,  with  competent 
assistance,  try  to  stimulate  the  teachers  in  these  640  schools  to  do 
more  and  better  work  than  ever  before  in  this  direction. 

2.  He  will  have  also  our  public  libraries  division,  our  traveling 
libraries,  the  library  school,  and  the  state  library  facilities  as  his  con- 
stant allies. 

3.  In  the  extension  department,  organized  in  this  state  in  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  home  education,  he  will  have  the  summer 
schools,  of  which  we  already  have  a  score  doing  admirable  work ;  the 
hundreds  of  study  clubs  and  reading  circles  which  are  dotted  all  over 
the  state,  and  which  we  encourage  to  systematic  continuous  work  by 
registering  and  recognizing  as  part  of  the  educational  machinery  as 
soon  as  they  are  willing  to  do  not  less  than  ten  weeks  of  consecutive 
work  on  a  single  subject.  He  will  have  also  our  extension  teaching 
in  the  regular  lecture  courses,  in  vacation  and  evening  schools,  and 
in  correspondence.  All  of  these  agents  will  be  used  systematically 
in  helping  on  the  education  which  can  come  for  most  people  only  by 
much  reading  of  the  best  books. 
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DISCUSSION. 


TOPICS: — The  Field  of  the  Library  Department. 

The  Relation  of  the  Librarian  to  the  Teacher. 

Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y. — A  collection  of  books  for  every-day  use,  in 
every  schoolroom,  as  was  stated  in  the  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  asking 
for  the  formation  of  this  department,  is  coming  to  be  considered  a  most  essential 
part  of  a  school  building's  furniture.  But  I  believe  the  Board  of  Directors  had  a 
broader  purpose  in  view  in  granting  permission  for  the  organization  of  this 
department  than  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  schoolroom  librfiries; 
something  larger  than  the  encouragement  of  Boards  of  Education  to  furnish  ped- 
agogical literature  for  teachers,  and  standard  literature  for  students.  The  schools 
can  do  more  than  this  for  their  boys  and  girls.  The  purpose  of  the  board  was 
to  recognize  the  library  as  a  co-worker  with  the  school — the  library  as  standing 
on  an  independent  footing,  under  its  own  board  of  management,  with  its  own 
trained  executive,  the  librarian.  Such  a  library  can  be  a  more  efficient  co-worker, 
for  it  is  more  likely  through  the  energy  and  emulous  spirit  of  its  independent 
board  to  secure  the  necessary  financial  support.  I  hope  to  hear  from  those  who 
can  speak  from  experience  on  this  question  of  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  school 
and  library  when  each  stands  on  an  independent  footing.  Many  special  fields  of 
work  for  the  department  might  be  suggested,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  one  to  which  it 
may  with  perfect  justice  lay  pre-eminent  claim,  and  that  is  the  field  of  instruction 
in  literature.  During  the  association  we  have  had  this  subject  before  the  General 
Association,  and  before  one  or  two  deparments,  or  round-tables.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  rightfully  claim  that  the  field  of  literature  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  this  department  and  that  these  questions  are  eminently  the  ones  for  dis- 
cussion here. 

Desiring  to  show  just  what  we  are  attempting  in  New  York  in  the  supply  of 
good  literature,  I  had  brought  here  this  "Traveling  Library,"as  it  is  called;  and 
on  the  table  at  my  right  are  various  catalogues  of  the  libraries  we  now  send  out, 
to  the  small  community,  the  summer  hotel,  the  private  club,  the  hospital  for  the 
insane,  in  brief,  wherever  good  literature  is  desired.  We  have  some  six  hun- 
dred high  schools  and  we  have  been  crediting  pupils  for  reading  courses,  from  the 
works  in  certain  of  these  libraries.  From  their  use  in  the  schools,  we  soon  found 
communities  asking  for  duplicates  of  the  standard  works  sent  by  us  in  these  read- 
ing courses.  Our  motto  has  been  that  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
"  The  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  smallest  cost."  Of  all  people 
teachers  are  the  best  fitted  for  finding  out  what  are  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties,  and  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  our  undertaking. 

O.  F.  Barbour,  Rockford,  111. —  While  I  recognize  the  greater  efficiency  of  a 
fully  equipped  library  as  an  aid  to  our  educational  work,  yet  I  believe  we  ought 
to  secure  all  we  can  along  this  line  from  the  boards  of  education  that  we  have, 
securing  the  library  with  its  independent  board  and  skilled  librarian  as  soon  as 
circumstances  make  it  possible. 

Dr.  Jos.  E.  Russell,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. — There  is 
undoubtedly  an  important  field  of  work  for  the  skilled  librarian  in  helping  the 
teacher  to  an  understanding  of  what  the  library  may  be  able  to  do  for  him,  but  I 
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sincerely  believe  that  most  good  will  result  if  this  department  is  largely  managed 
and  controlled  by  those  whose  special  business  is  educational  work,  who  can  fur- 
nish the  answer  to  many  questions  which  professional  librarians  desire  to  have 
answered,  but  who  will  need  to  be  shown  how  to  get  together  the  facts  that  are 
desired. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  Lake  Forest  University,  Evanston,  111. — My  sympathies  are 
with  the  last  speaker  and  I  fear  with  him  the  danger  that  might  come  from  hav- 
ing the  work  of  this  department  made  too  technical,  carried  too  far  from  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  mass  of  teachers  who  are  beginning  to  ask  earnestly  for  the 
assistance  that  librarians  alone  can  give.  We  must  try  to  understand  the  kind 
of  help  most  needed  and  desired. 

CiiAS.  R.  Skinnkr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York. — The 
success  of  an  army  depends  upon  the  support  given  by  the  rank  and  file,  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  officers,  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  their  general. 
All  must  work  together.  So  here  we  have  an  attempt  to  bring  school  and  library 
into  efficient  co-partnership.  We  need  both;  the  latter  helping  our  young  people 
to  get  good  books,  the  former  inducing  them  to  read  them.  You  can,  however, 
do  nothing  unless  the  teachers  want  the  books,  and  here  is  where  the  work  of  the 
professional  librarian  can  be  best  utilized.  They  have  the  knowledge  and  must 
make  themselves  indispensable  to  teachers  in  teaching  them  the  sources  of 
materials  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  needs.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  New  York  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Here  is 
an  experimental  list  of  some  eight  hundred  books  for  teachers.  Any  teacher  can 
secure  any  book  on  this  list  by  writing  to  us  for  it,  at  the  cost  of  return  postage. 
We  hope  for  the  time  when  books  will  be  taken  to  every  pupil  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  as  they  now  are  under  this  plan  to  the  teacher.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect,  any  of  us,  to  have  machinery  run  by  passing  resolutions.  It  took  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work  to  harness  the  Niagara  to  machinery  in  Buffalo. 
A  librarian's  work,  and  a  teacher's  work,  demand  brain,  heart,  often  even  life; 
so  without  flinching  we  must  join  hands,  in  work,  in  hard  work  for  this  depart- 
ment. 

F.  A.  HuTCHiNS,  Wisconsin. — A  most  important  service  of  the  professional 
librarian  to  the  rank  and  file  will  be  the  broadening  of  their  ideals  of  the  value  of 
books.  More  intimate  relationship  with  librarians  will  greatly  increase  the  vital 
spirit  of  their  teaching. 

Miss  Schreiber,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — It  seems  to  me  that  where  the  state  has 
made  provision  for  library  work  through  educational  boards,  as  is  the  case  in 
Wisconsin,  it  is  best  to  accept  such  limitations,  and  continue  our  work  as  best  we 
can.  I  know  that  if  we  attempted  to  change  the  law  in  Wisconsin,  the  children 
would  be  dead  or  beyond  the  range  of  our  efforts  before  the  change  could  be 
effected.  My  work  at  Milwaukee  would,  however,  have  been  far  less  efficient 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  furnished  me  and  other  teachers  by  a  skilled 
librarian  detailed  for  this  special  purpose. 

W.  R.  Eastman. — Our  discussion  makes  clear  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
and  the  librarian  are  complementary.  The  results  depicted  at  Milwaukee  would 
not  have  been  secured  had  there  not  been  the  teacher  from  his  point  of  view 
correcting  or  being  corrected  by  the  librarian  from  his  point  of  view.  So  far  as 
libraries  are  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  value  to  them  of  inde- 
pendent management  and  of  greater  possibilities  of  ultimate  helpfulness  to  the 
schools. 
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Mr.  Parsons,  Examination  Board,  Regents  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Part  of 
the  teacher's  duty  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  relaxation,  the  gospel  of  inter- 
est, in  its  relation  to  the  reading  of  boys  and  girls.  If  this  were  done  as  it  should 
be  done,  I  should  not  find  the  Police  Gazette  in  the  hands  of  high  school  pupils. 
Several  times  of  late  in  visiting  the  houses  of  operatives,  I  have  seen  this.  Some- 
thing must  bd  wrong  when  such  is  the  case. 


LIST  OF  LIFE  AND  ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Arrangkd  by  States,  Classes,  and  Years  of  Continuous  Annual 

Membership. 


In  preparing  this  list,the  Secretary  has  found  the  records  of  annual  membership 
very  imperfect,  especially  in  the  earlier  years.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  members,  to  correct  all  errors.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  has  been  fully  accomplished.  Further  corrections  will  be  made  as  errors  are 
discovered.  All  whose  names  appear  in  the  following  list  are  invited  to  send  to 
the  Secretary,  at  once,  corrections  of  errors  and  omissions. 

Many  early  members  of  the  association  who  have  contributed  largely  to  its 
growth  and  success  are  enrolled  under  recent  dates  because  their  membership  has 
not  been  continuous  and  no  plan  for  indicating  irregular  memberships  has  been 
adopted.  Many  others  have  paid  the  dues  for  omitted  years,  received  the  volumes 
of  proceedings,  and  obtained  credit  from  the  earliest  years  of  their  attendance. 
This  privilege  is  still  extended  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

All  active  members  are  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  executive  committee  in 
extending  this  list  until  it  includes  the  leading  educators  of  every  state,  to  the 
end  that  the  association  may  receive  their  active  support,  and  may  in  turn  render 
most  efficient  service  through  its  meetings,  its  organized  plans  for  educational 
investigation,  and  its  published  reports. 

The  annual  active  membership  fee  will  be  due  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  may  be  paid  by  a  railroad  membership  coupon  delivered  to  the  Treasurer, 
by  cash  payment  to  the  Treasurer  during  the  annual  meeting,  or  by  cash  remit- 
tance to  the  Secretary  before  September  ist  of  each  year. 

The  marginal  years  indicate  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  continuous 
annual  membership  for  those  whose  names  immediately  follow.  The  indented 
years  indicate  date  of  appointment  to  present  educational  position. 

Extra  copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  by  remitting  thirty  cents  to  the  Secretary^ 
Irwin  Shepardy  Winona ^  Alinn. 


ALABAMA. 

ACTIVK   MEMBERS. 

1888.     J.  H.  PiiiLLii'S,  A.  M.,  Marietta  Coll.,  Ohio;  Ph.  D.,  Southern  Univ.,  Ala. 
1883.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  21st  St.,  Birmineham. 

i8y2.     F.  M.  Roof. 

1887.     Principal  of  Public  Schools,  513  19th  St.,  Birmingham. 

Henry  Talbot. 

1892.     Superintendent  of  Manu-Mental  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Montgomery. 

1894.     T.  J.  Hassett. 

Agent  American  Book  Company,  Box  636,  Birmingham. 

LuciEN  V.  La  Taste. 

Agent  University  Publishing  Company,  Box  558,  Montgomery. 

John  Massey,  A.  M.,  '74.  LL.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

1876.     President  Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  Tuskegee. 


ncsiucui  ui  niiiciicuiii  \.^iickc  lur  \jriri(i,  i:.aM  i.mikc. 

Jam£s  K.  Powers,  A.  M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

x888.     President  State  Nonnal  College,  Florence. 

Julia  S.  Tutvviler. 

Principal  Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls,  Livingston. 

Charles  Ben  Van  Wie,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  '«;4,  III.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1888.  Department  of  Pedagogics,  State  Normal  College,  Florence. 

John  D.  Yerky,  A.  B.,  '70,  Southern  Univ. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  996  Government  St.,  Mobile. 
*  Deceased. 

ARIZONA. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1895.     Theo.  B.  Comsiock,  B.  Sc,  '70,  D.  Sc,  '86,  Cornell  Univ. 

Ex- President  University  of  Arizona,  Prescott. 

LvniA  L.  Hunt. 

1889.  Superintendent  U.  S.  Indian  Boarding  School,  San  Carlos. 

James  M(:Nau(;ht<>n,  A.  B.,  '62,  A.  M.,  '65,  Ph.  D.,  '87,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1895.  Principal  Territorial  Norma!  School,  Tempe. 

ARKANSAS. 

active  members. 
1887.     Thomas  A.  Futrall,  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marianna. 

1890.     JosiAH  H.  Shinn,  a.  B.,  a.  M.,  '70,  Northwestern  Univ. 

Editor  "Southern  School  Journal,**  3121  Cumberland  St.,  Little  Rock. 

1895.  George  B.  Cook. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hot  Springs. 

Abbie  W.  Draughon. 

Teacher  in  and  Primary  School,  393  Grand  Ave.,  Hot  Springs. 

J.  L.  Hollo  WAY,  A.  M.,  Missouri  State  Normal. 

1889.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  i3th  and  K  Sts.,  Fort  Smith. 

May  Monnier. 

1893,  Grammar  Dept.  Jefferson  School,  Cor.  Perry  and  College  Sts.,  Helena. 

W.  W.  Rivers,  A.  B.,  '86,  A.  M.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Helena. 

1896.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson. 

Secretary  International  School  Teachers*  Home  Asso.,  Eureka  Springs. 
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1888.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  A.  B.,  '79,  A.  M.,  *  82,  Ohio  Wcsleyan  U;iiv. ;  Ph.  D., 

'83.  Baker  Univ. 

1895.     Principal  Hij^h  School,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

LIKE   MKMKKRS. 

1870.     R.  M.  Manlky. 

635  Grant  Ave.,  San  Die^fO. 

1877.     Anna  Kalkus  de  Jarnette. 

Publisher,  San  Jose. 

1S79.     James  H.  Hoose,  A.  M.,  '64,  Ph.  D.,  '73,  Syracuse  Univ. 

255  S.  Euclid  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

1880.     Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff. 

3439  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley. 

1884.     Nathan  C.  Twining,  A.  M.,  '61,  Milton  Coll.  Wis.  "* 

1895.     Principal  of  Victoria  School,  1334  Walnut  St.,  Riverside. 

18S6.      C.  Y.  ROOP. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principal  of  High  School,  Santa  Barbara. 

1S8S.     Rebecca  F.  English. 

1891.    Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  141  S.  xoth  St.,  San  Jose. 

1889.  Augusta  W.  Hobe. 

1888.    Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  1633  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1887,  Edward  T.  Pierce,  LL.B.,  '77,  Union  Univ.;  Pd.  D.,  '94,  N.  Y.  Nor.  Coll. 

1893.    Principal  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

1891.     Earl  Barnes,  M.  Sc,  '90,  Cornell  Univ. 

Department  of  Education,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  '90,  Halle. 

1893.     Prof,  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  3341  Channing  Way,  Berkeley. 

1893.     James  A.  Foshav. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  3341  Scarfi  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

1895.  Lewis  B.  Avery,   B.  Sc,  '83,  Tabor  Coll.,  Iowa. 

1895.    Principal  Union  High  School,  Redlands. 

Walter  J.  Bailey. 

1895.    Co.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Court  House,  San  Diego. 
Samuel  T.  Black. 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento. 

Melville  Dozier,  Ph.  B.,  '67,  Furman  Univ.,  S.  C. 

1895.  Vice  Principal  State  Normal  School,  839  W.  nth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Allie  M.  Felker,  Grad.,  '84,  Stale  Nor.  Sch.,  San  Jose. 

1893.    Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  441  S.  loth  St.,  San  Jose. 

Charles  Edward  Hutton,  A.  B.,  '53,  A.  M.,  '61,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Md. 

1890.     Instructor  in  State  Normal  School,  1007  W.  31st  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  H.  Keves,  A.  B.,  '78,  St.  John's  Coll. 

3730  Haste  St.,  Berkeley. 

Thos.  J.  Kirk. 

County  Superintendent,  Fresno  County,  1637  N.  J.  St.,  Fresno. 

Joseph   Le  Conte,  A.  B.,  '41,  A.  M.,  '45,  LL.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Ga. ;   LL.D.. 

'96,  Princeton,  M.  D.,   '45,  Coll.  of  Phys.  &  Surg.,  N.  Y. ;  B.  Sc,  '51, 

Harvard  Univ. 

1868.     Prof.  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  3739  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley. 

J.  B.  Monlux,  a.  M.,  '81,  Iowa  State  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  38th  St.  School,  317  E.  34th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

University  of  California. 

Berkeley. 

1896.  E.  Morris  Cox,  A.  B.,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

1896.     Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Box  16,  Santa  Rosa. 

COLORADO. 

life  director. 

1888.  Aaron  Gove. 

1874.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  High  School,  Denver. 

life  member. 
1886.     Frank  Howard  Clark. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  618  W.  Bleeker  St.,  Aspen. 
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ACTIVK   MEMBERS. 

1884.     James  H.  Baker,  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  *75,  LL.D.,  '92,  Bates  Coll. 

189a.    President  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Robert  H.  Beggs,  B.  Sc,  '68,  Illinois  Coll. 

1880.    Principal  Grammar  School,  3437  Ogden  St.,  Denver. 

1887.     Charles  V.  Parker. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Collins. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  '76,  Ph.  D.,  '84,  Waynesburg  Coll,  Pa. 

18^1.    President  State  Normaf  School,  Greeley. 

1890.     Warren  E.  Knapp. 

1884.    Principal  of  Franklin  School,  507  South  Tremont  St.,  Denver. 

i8gi.     Mary  ,D.  Reid. 

i8qo.     Instructor  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  727  irth  St.,  Greeley. 

1892.  L.  C.  Greenlee,  Grad.  State. Nor.  Sch.,  Edinboro,  Pa. ;  A.  M.,  '95,  Wayncs- 

burg  Coll.,  Pa. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dist.  No.  a,  549  S.  Tremont  St.,  Denver. 

Wii.  H.  Smiley,  A.  B.,  '77,  Harvard  Univ. 

1892.  Principal  High  School,  Dist.  No.  i,  ana  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  A.  B.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Colo. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Side,  338  Gallup  Ave.,  Denver. 

Marie  L.  Warnecke. 

Teacher  of  German,  Gilpin  School,  1741  High  St.,  Denver. 

1893.  Henrietta  B.  Ayres. 

i88a.    Teacher  in  Gilpin  School,  Denver. 

Charles  A.  Bradley,  Grad.,  '77,  U.  S.  Military  Acad. 

1894.     Principal  Manual  Training  High  School,  37th  and  Franklin  Sts. 

1894.  Josephine  Dillon. 

1896.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1643  High  St.,  Denver. 

Edgar  Rollin  Downs,  A.  B.,  '76,  A.  M.,  '81,  Williams  Coll. 

1894.     Principal  North  Side  High  School,  la,  t7th  Ave.,  Denver. 

S.  Arthur  Johnson,  B.  Sc,  '^i,  M.  Sc,  '9?;,  Rutgers  Coll. 

1896.     Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  English  History,  High  School,  District  No.  s,  315  S. 
i3th  St.,  Denver. 

1895.  Frances  O.  Anderson. 

Teacher  in  Ebert  School,  District  No.  i,  1853  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 

H.  M.  Barrett,  A.  B.,  '90,  A.  M,,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll. 

Teacher  I^tin  and  English,  High  School,  333,  aoth  Ave.,  Denver;  Elditor,  Colorado 
School  Journal. 

A.  E.  Beardsley,  B.  S.,  '78.  Cornell  Univ. 

Professor  of  Biology  State  Normal  School,  1413  loth  St.,  Greeley. 

Helen  Mar  Brown. 

1894.     Principal  Sheridan  School,  1541  Race  St.,  Denver. 

George  L.  Cannon,  Jr. 

1887.     Instructor  in  Geology  and  Biology,  High  School,  District  No.  i,  Denver. 

William  V.  Casey. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  830  Pine  St.,  Boulder. 

Chas.  Ernest  Chadsey,  A.  B.,'92,  A.  M.,  '93,  Stanford;  A.  M., '94, Columbia. 

Principal  of  High  School,  1338  3rd  Ave.,  Durango. 

L.  S.  Cornell,  A.  M.,  Western  Coll.,  Iowa;  B.  Sc,  Westfield  Coll.,  HI. 

36  West  3rd  Ave.,  Denver. 

Frki)  Dick,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

Principal  Normal  and  Preparatory  School,  Kittredge  Block,  Denver. 

E.  Waite  Elder.  A.  B.,  '91,  A.  M.,  '94,  Princeton. 

Science  Master,  State  Preparatory  School,  Boulder. 

John  B.  Garvin,  B.  S.,  '86,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

1890.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  East  Denver  High  School,  Dist.  No.  i,  Denver. 

Herbert  Griggs. 

Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Box  765,  Denver. 

Roland  W.  Guss,  Grad.  '83,  State  Normal  School,  Pa.;  A.    B.,    '88,   A.  M. , 
'91,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn. 

1891.  Instructor  in  Physical  Sciences,  State  Normal  School,  1303  nth  St.,  Greeley. 
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1895.  John  A.  Hancock.  M.  L.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Wis.;  A.  M.,  '93,  Stanford  Univ. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  709  8th  St.,  Durango. 

Ed.  F.  Hermanns. 

1891.    Principal  of  High  School,  District  No.  2,  400  Broadway,  Denver. 

Joseph  P.  Jackson.  LL.B.,  '79,  Iowa  Univ.;  A.  M.,  *8o,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  743,  Leadville. 

Nora  Jones. 

1895.  Teacher  in  Public  School,  i8x  W.  Maple  St.,  Denver. 

Elizabeth  Liddeix,  M.  D.,  '89,  Denver,  Univ. 

1891.    Assistant  Principal  Broadway  School,  1549  Logan  Ave.,  Denver. 

Chas.  J.  LiNc;,  B.  S.,  '90,  Cornell  Univ. 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Manual  Training  in  High  School,  2129  Franklin  St., 
Denver. 

J.  S.  McClung. 

1879.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  District  No.  i,  423,  nth  St.,  Pueblo. 

Maggie  T.  McCoy. 

liiqci.    Principal  Ninth  Street  School,  224  £.  8th  St..  Leadville. 

A.  N.  Miller. 

1887.    Principal  Garfield  School.  1037  S.  9th  St.,  Denver. 

Dora  M.  Moore. 

1893.    Principal  Corona  School,  1031  Emerson  St.,  Denver. 

C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 

X891.    Principal  Swansea  School,  224  W.  4th  Ave.,  Denver. 

Charles  Skeele  Palmer,  A.  B.,  '79,  A.   M.,   '82,   Amherst;  Ph.   D.   '86, 
Johns  Hopkins. 

1887.    Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Colorado,  Box  643,  Boulder. 

James  E.  Russell.  A.  B..  '87.  Cornell;  Ph.  D.,  '94,  Leipzig. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder. 

Mary  S.  Sabin,  A.  B.,  *qi,  Smith  Coll. 

1891.  Teacher  in  High  School.  District  No.  i,  415,  21st  St.,  Denver. 

Sidney  Fuller  Smith. 

Instructor  in  Physics,  High  School,  District  No.  i,  1470  Steele  St.,  Denver 

E.  H.  Stevens. 

1895.  Principal  Public  Schools,  Platteville. 

W.  J.  Wise,  B.  Sc.  '84,  A.  M.,  '88. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  1864  South  Washington  St.,  South  Denver. 

J.  S.  Young,  A.  B..  'oo,  A.  M.,  '94,  Kan.  Nor.  Coll. 

Professor  of  U.  S.  History  and  Grammar.  State  Normal  School,  Greeley. 

1896.  O.  J.  Blakesley,  B.  S. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  La  Junta,  Colo 

lufA  Brock  Haslup,  Ph.  B.,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

1892.  Principal  of  High  School,  1207  Union  Ave.,  Pueblo. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hough  an. 

Principal  of  Gilpin  School.  Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 

LIFE  DIRECTOR. 

1S84.     BiRDSEY  Grant  Northrop,  LL.D.,  '72,  Williams  Coll. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Lecturer  on  Village  Improvement,  etc., 
Clinton. 

LIFE   MEMBER. 

1884.     Henry  Barnard.  LL.D.,  '52,  Yale,   Harvard,  and  Union;  L.  H.  D.,   '87. 
Columbia. 

£x-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1866-1870,  28  Main  St..  Hartford. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

1888.     George  B.  Hi  rd. 

1885.    Principal  Winchester  School  District.  59  Lake  Place.  New  Haven. 

1892.     David  N.  Camp,  A.  M.,  '53,  Yale. 

1854.    Manager  of  New  Britain  Library.  9  Camp  St..  New  Britain. 
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1893.  Chas;  W.  Deane,  a.  M.,  *86,  Ph.  D.,  '92,  Allegheny  Coll. 

X893.    Superinteiident  of  Schools,  Bridgeport. 

Rachel  Kin(;. 

1894.  Principal  Training  Class  and  Supervisor  Elm  City  Kindergarten  Association,  37 

Howe  St.,  New  Haven. 

1894.  Frederick  A.  Curtiss. 

1899.    Principal  High  School,  Old  Saybrook. 

1895.  Nathan  L.  Bishop. 

1877.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  District,  7  Huntington  Place,  Norwich. 

1896.  E.  Hermann  Arnold,  M.  D.,  '94,  Yale  Univ. 

Director  Anderson  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  New  Haven. 

Geo.  W.  Gamble. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Canaan. 

J.  A.  Graves,  Ph.  D.,  Yale. 

1881.    Principal  South  School,  38  Charter  Oak  Place,  Hartford. 

F.  E.  Howard. 

1890.    Supervisor  of  Music,  85  Congress  St.,  Bridgeport. 

DELAWARE. 

active  members. 

1 891.  Edwina  B.  Kruse. 

1876.    Principal  High  and  Grammar  School  No.  x6,  ao6  E.  loth  St.,  Wilmington. 

1892.  Albert  N.  Raub,  A.  M.,  '67,  Princeton;  Ph.  D.,  '79,  Lafayeuc;  LL.D.,  '95, 

Ursinus  Coll. 

1888.    President  Delaware  College,  Newark. 

1894.     Isaac  T.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  '81,  A.  M.,  '86,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

1881.    Principal  Friends*  School,  4th  and  West  Sts.,  Wilmington. 
1896.     A.  H.  Berlin,  A.  M.,  '88,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1888.  Principal  High  School,  817  Adams  St.,  Wilmington. 

David  W.  Harlan. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1105  West  St.,  Wilmington. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

LIFE  DIRECTORS. 

1864.     Zalmon  Richards,  A.  B.,  '36,  A.  M.,  '39. 

1 301  Corcoran  St.,  Washington. 

1876.     William  Torrev  Harris,  A.  M.,  '69,  Yale;  LL.D.,  '70,  Univ.  of  Mo.;  '94. 
Univ.  of  Pa.;  '95,  Yale;  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Brown  Univ. 

1889.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington. 

1880.     J.  Ormond  Wilson,  A.  M.,  '74,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1893.  Secretaiy  American  Colonization   Society,  Custodian  National   Educational  Asso- 

ciation, 450  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wasnington. 

life  members. 
1880.     John  Hitz. 

1887.     Superintendent  of  Volta  Bureau,  Washington. 

1884.     Alex.  Graham  Bell. 

1331  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington. 

1889.     Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  Laval;  LL.D.,  Harvard. 

x886.     Rector  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington. 

active  members. 

1879.     W.  N.  Hailmann,  a.  M.,  '64,  Univ.  of  Louisville;  Ph.  D.,  '85,  Ohio   State 
Univ. 

1894.  National  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  930  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

1883.     Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann. 

Principal  Kindergarten  Training  School,  "Waldheim,**  Cleveland  Park,  Washington. 

1892.     Wm.  Bramwell  Powell,  A.  M.,  '67,  Lombard  Univ. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin  School,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer. 

189X.    President  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  7th  and  D  Sts.,  Washington. 
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1893.  John  Eaton,  Ph.  D.,  Rutgers  Coll.;  LL.D.,  Dartmouth,  Coll. 

£x-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  "The  Concord,"  Washington. 

C.  M.  Lacey  Sites,  A.  M.,  '90,  Ohio  Weslcyan  Univ. ;  LL.B.,  '90,  Nat.  Law 
School,  Washington. 

1890.    Principal  Eastern  High  School,  13x5  Clifton  St.,  Washington. 

1894.  Susan  Plessner  Pollock,  Grad.  of  Kg.  Nor.  Inst.,  Berlin,  'bo. 

Principal  Froebel  Normal  Institute  and  Kindergarten,  1406  Q  St.  N.  W.,  Wash. 

1895.  Allan  Davis,   B.  S.,   '90,   Columbian  Univ.;  LL.M.,   Nat.    Law   School, 

Washington. 

1890.    Principal  Business  High  School,  Washington. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

B.  L.  Whitman,  A.  B.,  '87,  A.  M.,  '90,  Brown  Univ.;  D.D.,  '94,   Bowdoin 
Coll. 

1895.    President  of  Columbian  University,  Washington. 

1896.  Paul  A.  Steele. 

1895.    Teacher  in  Spencerian  Business  College,  600  A  Ave.,  N.  E.  Washington. 
Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Graduate  Oswego  Normal  School. 


wego 
,  Public 


1889.     Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Washington. 


FLORIDA. 

active  members. 

1893.  Wm.  N.  Sheats,  a.  B.,  *73,  A.  M.,  '76,  Emory  Coll.,  Ga. 

189a.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee. 

1894.  Mrs.  W.  Schleppegrell-Keppler. 

Principal  of  Froebel  Academy,  aia  E.  Church  St.,  Jacksonville. 

1895.  O.  Ci.UTE,  LL.D.,  Agri.  Coll.,  Mich. 

1893.    President  of  State  Agricultural  College,  Lake  City. 

J.  L.  Hollin(;sworth,  A.  B.,  '88,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bartow. 


GEORGIA. 

LIKE   member. 

i8(}o.     W.  H.  Baker. 

1868.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah. 

active  members. 
1894.     Otis  Ashmore,  A.  M.  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Savannah. 

G.  G.  Bond. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Dearing  St.,  Athens. 

1894.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond  County,  415  Mcintosh  St.,  Augusta. 

William  M.  Slaton,  A.  M.,  '^i,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

189a.    Principal  Boys*  High  School,  14a  Jackson  St.,  Atlanta. 

Homer  Wright.  A.  M.,  '75,  Emory  Coll.,  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Dawson. 

1895.  Atlanta  University. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead;  Dean,  Rev.  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta. 

G.  R.  Glenn. 

State  School  Commissioner,  Atlanta. 

Joseph  S.  Stewart,  A.  B.,  '83,  Emory  Coll. 

1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marietta. 

University  of  Georgia. 

Chan.,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Boggs;  Sec*y>  W.  D.  Hooper,  Athens. 

Thomas  E.  Williams. 

1893.    County  School  Commissioner,  Berrien  County,  Sparks. 
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IDAHO. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

1886.  F.  B.  Gault,  M.  Sc.  '80,  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

xSga.    President  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

1893.     J.  J.  Allison. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boise  City. 

1895.      C.  A.  FORESMAN. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise  City. 

ILLINOIS. 

life  directors. 
1884.     Albert  G.  Lane. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

1887.  Newton  Charles  Dougherty,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria. 

Chas.  I.  Parker. 

Principal  South  Chicago  High  School,  893  71st  Place,  Chicago. 

1890.  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Illinois. 

Pres.,  Peleg.  R.  Walker;  Sec'y,  Joel  M.  Bowlby. 

1891.  Joshua  Pike,  A.  M.,  '65,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1874.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jersey ville. 

LIFE   MEMBERS. 

1870.  Ira  Wilder  Allen,  A.  B.,  '50.  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  A.  M.,  '52,  Antioch 
Coll.,  Ohio;  LL.  B.,  '63,  Albany  Law  School;  LL.D..  '74,  Union  Chris- 
tian Coll.,  Ind. 

6ia  W.  60th  Place,  Station  O,  Chicago. 

1876.     Alex.  Forbes,  A.  M. 

062  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

1880.     Geo.  p.  Brown. 

Editor  "Public  School  Journal,"  Bloomington. 

1882.     Harriet  N.  Morris,  A.  M.,  '86,  Nat.  Normal  Univ. 

Upper  Alton. 

1884.     Augustus  J.  Cheney,  B.  Sc,  '57,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Western  Agent  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  316  N.  Grove  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

Emily  A.  Hayward,  A.  B.,  '74,  A.  M.,  '78,  Antioch  Coll.,  Ohio. 

1233  W.  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Sub.  Station  35,  Chicago. 

Edwin  C.  Hewett. 

Associate  Editor  "Public  School  Journal,'*  Normal. 

Henry  Raab,  LL.D. 

235  S.  Jackson  St.,  Belleville. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1880.     Francis  W.  Parker,  A.  M.,  Darmouth  Coll. 

1883.    Principal  Chicago  Normal  School,  6640  Honore  St.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 

1884.     Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg. 

Editor  of  "Primary  Education,*\652i  Yale  Ave.,  Sution  O,  Chicago. 

Albert  R.  Sabin. 

1887.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  513  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago. 

1886.  L.   M.   DiLLMAN. 

Assistant  Manager  American  Book  Co.,  531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

David  S.  Geer. 

1886.    Oflficial  Stenographer  Nat.  Educa.  Assn.  520  Chicago  Opera  House,  Chicago. 

William  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  '86,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dixon. 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  A.  B.,  '66,  A.  M.,  '69,^Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn. ;  Ph,  D.. 
'91,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  1204  Schiller  Building,  Chicago. 

1887.  John  C.  Ellis. 

Educational  Publisher,  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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1887.  Louis  H.  Galbrkath,  B.  L.,  '90,  Cornell  Univ. 

1896.    Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  III.  State  Nor.  University,  Normal. 

1888.  Andrkvv  S.  Drapkr,  LL.B.,  '71,  Union  Univ.;  LL.D.,  *S9,  Colgate  Univ. 

1894.  President  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

IVSS9,     O.  F.  Barbour. 

t866.    Principal  of  Kent  School,  513  N.  Court  St.,  Rockford. 

Rkkd  Savagk. 

1895.  Principal  Graded  School,  Paris. 

Robert  G.  Young,  B.  Sc,  '74,  Ph.  B.  '88. 

1896.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Rock  Island. 

1890.  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. ;  LL.D.,  '93,  Williams  Coll. 

1899.     President  Illinois  College,  laoa  W.  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 

John  W.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Knox  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Blackburn  Univ. 
1890.     President  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Normal. 

CiiAs.  J.  Kinnie. 

Co.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winnebago  Co.,  Rockford. 

Charles  A.  McMirry,  Ph.  D.,  Halle. 

1896.     Extension  Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

William  Lucas  Steele,  A.  M.,  '80,  Monmouth  Coll.,  111. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  356  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg. 

1 891.  F.  J.  Albrecht,  Member  of  Nat.  Geographical  Soc. 

Educational  Publisher,  175  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Herbert  F.  Fisk,  A.  B.,  '60,  A.  M.,  '63,  D.  D.,  '88,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Conn. 

1888.     Prin.  Academy  and  Prof,  of  Ped.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1695  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston. 

Dana  W.  Hall,  A.  M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1894.  High  School  and  College  Department,  Ginn  &  Co.,  335  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  A.  B.  '90,  A.  M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  vrj  Hill  Ave.,  Elgin. 

1892.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 

Superintendent  of  East  Side  Schools,  59  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Aurora. 

Albert  W.  Clancy,  Grad.  National  Normal  School. 

Educational  Ihiblisher,  531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gettemy. 

1895.  Assistant  High  School,  934  N.  Academy  St.,  Galesburg. 

P.  R.  Walker. 

1884.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  716  N.  Church  St.,  Rockford. 

1893.  O.  T.  Bright. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  390  Courthouse^  Chicago. 
Geo.  W.  Brown. 

Pres.  Brown's  Business  College,  Jacksonville. 

Archibald  O.  Coddington,  M.'L.,  '83,  Univ.  of  111. 

Principal  Knickerbocker  School,  Belden  and  Clifton  Aves.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse. 

1890.     Director  Kindergarten  College,  xo  VanBuren  St.,  Chicago. 

Lincoln  P.  Goodhue. 

Principal  Wentworth  School,  7099  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago. 

William  O.  Krohn,  A.  B.,  Western  Coll.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale. 

Professor  of  Psychology  State  University  of  III.,  Lock  Box  495  Champaign. 

Fred  R.  Nichols. 

1H91.    Instr.  in  Physics,  Eng.  High  and  Man.  Train.  Sch.,  165  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Pitnam. 

x88i.     Superintendent  Froebel  Association,  4815  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Rebecca  S.  Rice,  A.  B.,  '60,  A.  M.,  *62,  Antioch  Coll.,  Ohio. 

1876.     Principal  Girls'  Collegiate  School,  481  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lucy  S.  Silke. 

1890.    Assistant  Special  Teacher  in  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  3307  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Alice  E.  Sollitt. 

1890.     Principal  Kenwood  School,  4090  Prairie  Ave.  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Thlrber,  Ph.  B.,  '86,  Cornell;  A.  M.,  '90,  Haverford  Coll. 

1895.     Dean  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan  Park. 

VoLNEY  Underhill,  Ph.  B.,  '71,  LL.B.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Wis. 
1875.    Principal  Carpenter  School,  996  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 
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1893.  George  E.  Wilkinson,  M.  S.,  '92,  Cornell  Univ. 

Principal  High  School,  307  lath  St.,  Alton. 

1894.  Bertha  Austin. 

Teacher  Lincoln  School,  338  Hudson  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ethel  Austin. 

Teacher  Audubon  School,  338  Hudson  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Gkorgiana  M.  Austin. 

Teacher  LaSalle  School,  338  Hudson  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Susan  I.  Clay. 

1890.    Teacher  in  Third  Grade,  Public  Schools,  9736  Ave.  L,  Chicago. 

Ira  T.  Eaton, 

Publisher.    The  Werner  School  Book  Co.,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Arthur  C.  Fleshman,  B.  Sc.  '84,  M.  Sc.  '92,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.  Ohio. 

Student  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago,  5700  Jackson  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  F.  a.  Lane. 

430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  M.  Slauson,  Ph.  B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

189a    Superintendent  of  Schools,  535  aist  St.,  Moline. 

Estelle  Taylor. 

Principal  Railroad  Chapel  Kindergarten,  351 1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Jena. 

Dept.  of  Reading  and  Asst.  in  Pedagogy,  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Normal. 

1895.  A.  W.  Beasley,  a.  B.  '74.  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1888.    Principal  High  School,  519  Hamilton  St.,  Peoria. 

Julia  E.  Bulklky,  Ph.  D.,  Zurich. 

1899.    Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

James  C.  Burns. 

1888.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1064  Boston  Ave.,  Monmouth. 

S.  Lillian  Byington. 

1894.    Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  1793  6th  Ave.,  Moline. 

F.  L.  Calkins,  Grad.  Northern  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Delavan. 

Rose  Cassidy. 

1890.  Principal  Marsh  Schools,  5x0  S.  ist  St.,  Rockford. 

J.  H.  Coluns. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  715  S.  7th  St.,  Springfield. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  A.  M.,  '73,  Abingdon  Coll. 

Principal  Froebel  Grammar  School,  451  Irving  Ave.,  Chicago. 

May  M.  Crocket. 

1891.  Principal  Irving  School,  400  S.  t8th  St.,  Quincy. 

Edward  C.  Delano. 

1877.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  59  Aberdeen  St.,  Chicago. 

Ella  Fitz(jerald. 

Teacher  in  Sixth  Grade,  Hall  School,  491  N.  2d  St.,  Rockford. 

J.  H.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  '88,  Bates  Coll. 

1896.    Assist.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  464  W.  North  St.,  Decatur. 

Wm.  M.  Gikfin,  a.   M.,  '82,  Lawrence  Univ.,  Wis.;  Ph.  D.,  '94.  State  Nor. 

Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1889.  Vice  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School,  7710  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Newell  D.  Gilhert,  A.  M.,  '82,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

1887.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  413  N.  Pine  Ave.,  Austin. 

John  H.  Grossman. 

1886.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  l^nark. 

R.  A.  Hak.ht,  a.  B.,  '75,  A.  M.,  '78,  Shurtleff  Coll..  111. 

1881.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  1199  Warren  St.,  Alton. 

Eleanor  Hampton. 

1894.    Teacher  in  Mathematics,  Eighth  Grade,  300  N.  Central  Ave.,  Austin. 

William  R.  Harper,  A.  B.,  '70.  Muskinffum  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '75,  Yale. 

1890.  President  of  University  of  Chicago,  S9th  St.  and  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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1895.     Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Principal  of  Kindeiyarten  College,  10  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

Mary  S.  L.  Hartigan. 

Principal  of  Hoemer  School,  7409  Morgan  St.,  Chicago. 

Mary  Hartmann,  A.  M.,  '88,  Lombard  Univ. 

1889.     Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Illinois  State  Nonhal  School,  109  Normal  Ave.,  Normal. 

W.  H.  Hatch. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oak  Park. 

P.  C.  Hayden. 

Teacher  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  400  S.  i8th  St.,  Quincy. 

Amalir  Hofer. 

Editor  ** Kindergarten  Magazine,**  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Hornberoer,  a.  B.,  '84,  A.  M.,  '87,  Bucknell  Univ.,  Pa.;  Ph.  D.,  '89, 

Bellevue  Coll. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  495  S.  7th  St.,  Pekin. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  A.  B.,  '84,  Harvard. 

Dept.  of  Nat.  Sci.,  Chicago  Nor.  School,  6916  Perry  Ave.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 

Franklin  M.  Kendall,  B.  S.,  Cornell  Univ. 

355  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

F.  A.  Kendall. 

1885.  Principal   Ellsworth   Sch.,   Scc*y   111.   Pupils*    Reading  Circle,   cor.   Sleight   and 

Mechanic  Sts.,  Napervillc. 

EfKIK  J.   KlLIJolTRNK. 

1891.     Head  Assistant  Kenwood,  School,  4193  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Rose  M.  Koch. 

1891.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  454  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Alice  M.  Krackowizer. 

1889.     Primary  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  7191  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Miss  V.  A.  Lambert. 

1886.  Primary  Teaeher,  Palatine. 

Leslie  Lewis,  A.  B.,  '66,  A.  M.,  '69,  Yale. 

1889.    Assist.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5605  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Wm.  S.  Mack. 

Western  Manager,  Prang  Educational  Co.,  151  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 

Anna  E.  Martin. 

1893.     Principal  of  Park  School,  1000  Moss  Ave.,  Peoria. 

J.  J.  McGlynn, 

1888.  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  316  St.  Ixniis  Ave.,  East  St.  I»uis. 

A.  L.  McLaimjhlin. 

Agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.,  969  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Edna  Nichols. 

1884.    Teacher  of  Grammar  School,  5496  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago. 

K  \TE  S.  O'Leary. 

1889.  Teacher-of  Public  Schools,  ao8  S.  Hickory  St.,  Joliet. 

C.  M.  Parker. 

Editor  of  the  "School  News.**  Taylorville. 

Mrs.  Frank  Sthart  Parker. 

6640  Honore  St.,  Station  O,  Chicago^ 
Jonathan  Piper,  A.  B.,  Iowa  State  Univ.;  A.  M.,  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Institute  Instructor,  591  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Albert  R.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

1891.    Principal  Chicago  English,  High,  and  Manual  Training  Sch. ;  Residence,  Hinsdale. 

Emma  A.  Scott. 

1895.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  0*Fallon. 
CiiAS.  A.  SiBLEV,  A.  B.,  '87,  Amherst. 

Western  Manager  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  no  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

James  P.  Slade,  A.  M.,  '72,  Shurtleff  Coll. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  494  9th  St.,  East  St.  I/>uis. 

Hester  M.  Smith. 

1889.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mound  City,  Pulaski  County. 


1896. 


J.  E.  TuRNKR,  A   B.,  '94,  A.  M.,  '95,  Lincoln  Univ. 
1896.    Principal  of  Hig^h  School,  397,  lath  St.,  Alton. 

E.  O.  Vaile. 

Editor  of  the  "Intelligence,"  Oak  Park. 

Nathan  T.  Veatch. 

1887.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rushville. 

Adelaide  C.  Waldo. 

1894.  Principal  Blake  School,  1904,  3d  Ave.,  Rockford. 

Jennie  E.  Waldo. 

1883..  Teacher  in  High  School,  1904,  3d  Ave.,  Rockford. 

J.  W.  Warr. 

Editor  of  "Business  Education,"  1733,  6th  Ave.,  Moline. 

W.  E.  Watt. 

Principal  Graham  School,  Director  Principals'  Male  Quartet,  4453  Emerald  Ave. 
Chicag^o. 

Anna  B.  Webber. 

1895.  Teacher  in  Public  School,  305  W.  Elm  St.,  Urbana. 

C.  W.  Weeks. 

1888.  Supervisor  of  Music,  390  Congress  St.,  Ottawa. 

Daniel  A.  White,  A.  B.,  '83,  Harvard  Univ. ;  LL.B.,  '92,  Lake  Forest  Univ 

1896.  Principal  of  Everett  School,  6830  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago. 

R.  Mabel  White. 

1891.    Head  Assistant,  Bismarck  School,  1051  N.  Central  Park  Ave.,  Chica^. 

Harry  G.  Wilso.v. 

1879.    American  Book  Co.,  591  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago. 

Harriett  N.  Winchell. 

Principal  of  Tilden  School,  E.  Circle  and  Ceylon  Ave.,  Norwood  Park,  Chicago. 

M.  E.  Ahern. 

Editor  of  "Public  Library,"  Library  Bureau,  Chicago. 

Susie  J.  Ball. 

1889.  Teacher  in  Grammar  School,  907  Sanford  St.,  Peoria. 

Cornelia  Barlow. 

1886.     Kindergartner  and  Primary  Teacher,  Highland  Park. 

Elizabeth  Baumgartner. 

Principal  Teachers'  Training  School,  1097  S.  9nd  St.,  Springfield. 

Ella  Besemer. 

1890.  Principal  of  J.  S.  Lee  School,  990  Flora  Ave.,  Peoria. 

R.  W.  Burton,  A.  M.,  Beloit  Coll. 

County  Superintendent  of  Stephenson  Co.,  Court  House,  Freeport. 
Mri  I  IV  M-  Pappwtvp 
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1896.     Robert  Forksman. 

Educational  Publisher  (Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.)«  963-964  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Katherink  Girlinc;,  B.  L.,  '83,  Univ.  of  111. 

1884.  Teacher  in  High  School,  264,  51st  St.,  Chicago. 

H.  S.  Grant. 

Peoria. 

Lucy  Grattki.o. 

Frceport,  111. 

CiiARi.Ks  W.  Groves. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harvard. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Groves. 

Harvard. 

Edward  G.   Howe. 

1895.  Principal  of  Preparatory  School,  Univ.  of  111..  Mathews  Ave.,  Urbana. 

Harriet  A.  Martin. 

1887.    Teacher  in  Taylor  School,  Station  O,  Julien  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Kate  T.  Martin. 

1896.  Teacher  in  Lincoln  School,  1114  Perry  St.,  Peoria. 

Mary  E.  McDonald, 

Peoria. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry. 

1892.    Training  Teacher,  Primary  Department,  Normal. 

J.  C.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  School. 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  165  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Miller. 

165  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

MvRA  M.  Monfort. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Drawing,  Englewood  High  School,  930,  65th  St.,  Sta- 
tion O,  Chicago. 

Sarah  A.  Mulets. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Pullman. 

Edna  Nowland. 

Principal  of  Primary  School,  117  4th  St.,  Peoria. 

R.  S.  Page,  A.  M. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Freeport. 

Wm.  C.  Payne. 

1896.  Principal  Gladstone  School,  Chicago;  Residence  Hinsdale. 

William  J.  Pringle,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  LL.B. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Aurora. 

Grace  Reed,  A.  B.,  '84,  Univ.  of  Chicaj^o;  LL.  B.,  W),  Kent  Coll.  of  Law. 

Principal  of  Grammar  School,  434a  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Kate  Ryan. 

Peoria. 

Mabel  E.  S.mallwood. 

1899.    Teacher  Englewood  High  School,  727,  63d  Court,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
Corydon  G.  Stowell,  A.  M.,  '65,  Yale. 

Principal  Newberry  School,  459  Dayton  St.,  Chicago. 

Frank  N.  Tracy. 

1881.     Superintendent  City  School,  316  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee. 

C.  R.  Vandervort,  a.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  '87,  Eureka  Coll.  111. 

1885.  Principal  Greeley  School,  519  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Peoiia. 

Francis  M.  Woods,  A.  B. 

51  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

LIFE   DIRECTOR. 

1877.     James  Henry  Smart,  A.  M.,  '72,  Dartmouth;  LL.D.,  '83,  Ind.  Univ. 

1883.     President  of  Purdue  University,  191  Columbia  St.,  Lafayette. 

LIFE   MEMBERS. 

1876.     Wm.  a.  Bell,  A.  M.,  '63,  Antioch  Coll. 

1871.     Editor  of  "Indiana  School  Journal,"  Indianapolis. 

Moses  C.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  '83,  Earlham  Coll. 

1883.    Professor  of  Mathematics,  Purdue  University,  ci  Waldron  St.,  W.  I^fayette. 
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1880.     John  S.  Irwin,  A.  B.,  '42,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa.;M.  D.,  '47,  Univ.  of  Pa.; 

LL.D.,  *75,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

1875.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  341  W.  Main  St.,  Fort  Wayne. 

active  members. 
1885.     Mary  E.  Nicholson. 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  248  Broadway,  Indianapolis. 

18S8.     James  C.  Black,   Pd.  M.,  '94,  Pd.  D.,  '95,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of 

City  of  New  York. 

1896.    Chair,  of  Pedagogy,  Anderson  Normal  University,  109  S.  Central  Ave.,  Anderson. 

1889.  A.  W.  Moon,  A.  B.,  '95,  Indiana  Univ. 

515  E.  Smith  Ave.,  Bloomington. 

1890.  Anna  Suter. 

1889.  Principal  of  High  School,  115  4th  St,  Aurora. 

1891.  W.  S.  Almond. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Comer  Monroe  and  Willson  Sts.,  Delphi. 

Jesse  H.  Brown. 

Lecturer  on  Art  and  General  Educational  Subjects,  491  Broadway,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  N.  Cropsev. 

1894.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  235  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

1892.  Edward  Avres,  A.  B.,  '78,  A.  M.,  '85,  Amherst  Coll.  . 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  115  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette. 

1893.  Wm.  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  '92,  Clark  Univ. 

1887.  Professor  of  Philosophy;  1893.    Vice  President,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Albert  E.  Humke. 

1 891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vincennes. 

Joseph  Swain,  B.  L.,  M.  Sc,  Ind.  Univ.;  LL.D.,  Wabash  Coll. 

1893.  President  of  Indiana  University,  391  Kirkwood  Ave.,  Bloomington. 

H.  G.  Woody,  B.  Sc,  National  Normal  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  913  W.  Mulberry  St.,  Kokomo. 

1894.  Geo.  W.  Benton,  A.  B.,  '84,  A.  M.,  '87,  Wabash  Coll. 

1888.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  97  £.  St.  Joseph  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford,  A.  M.,  '67,  Antioch  Coll. 

189a.     Principal  of  High  School,  923  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

♦Mrs.  Susan  G.  Patterson,  A.  M.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Union  City. 

1895.  William  Pa.xton  Burris,  Ph.  B.,  '91,  A.  M.,  '93,  DePauw  Univ. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bluffton. 

George  Stockton  Burroughs,  A.   B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '76,  Ph.  D.,  '84,  D.  D. ; 

'87,  Princeton;  LL.D.,  '95.  Marietta  Coll. 

1892.  President  of  Wabash  College,  506  S.  Washington  St.,  Crawfordsville. 

J.  A.  Carnagey,  A.  M.,  '84,  Hanover  Coll.,  Ind. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  1039  Franklin  St.,  Columbus. 

T.   F.   FlTZGIBBON. 

1890.     Advisory  Superintendent  of  Elwood  Pub.  Schs.,  520  E.  and  St.,  Bloomington.  Ind. 

W.  B.  Flick. 

1885.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Room  79,  Courthouse,  Indianapolis. 

D.  M.  Gketing. 

1895.  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  54a  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

David  K.  Goss,  A.  B.,  '87,  Indiana  Univ. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  153  N.  East  St.,  Indianapolis. 

W.  A.  Hester,  A.  M.,'83,  DePauw  Univ. 

1894.  Supt.  of  Schools,  7th  and  Vine  Sts.,  Evansville. 

Mary  L.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1895.  Principal  of  High  School,  High  School  Building,  South  Bend. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  A.  M.,  '88,  Earlham  Coll. 

1887.    Prof,  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Earlham  Coll.,  30  Central  Ave.,  Richmond. 

Frank  L.  Jones,  B.  S.,  "90,  N.  I.  Nor.  Sch. 

1895.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  N.  Main  St.,  Tipton. 

Mary  E.  Rowe. 

1895.     Teacher  in  Private  School,  335  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

W.  S.  RowK,  A.  B..  '92,  DePauw  Univ. 

1895.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rising  Sun. 
♦Died  Sept.  12,  '96. 
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1895.  James  F.  Scull. 

1883.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Room  11,  Central  Building,  Rochester. 

W.  R.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  Coll. 

1887.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  319  W.  Adams  St.,  Muncie. 

W.  R.  J.  Stratford,  A.  B.,  'SS*  A.  M.,  '89,  Hanover  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  63  E.  and  St.,  Peru. 

Wahasii  College. 

Pres.  Geo.  Stockton  Burroughs;  Sec*y  Henry  Z.  McLain,  Crawfordsville. 

Welkord  D.  Weaver. 

i8go.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marion. 
J.  B.  Wisely,  A.  B.,  '90,  A.  M.,  '91,  Indiana  Univ. 

1894.     Prof,  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute. 

1896.  George  F.  Bass. 

Ed.  "Young  People's  Journal,"  Manager  "Ind.  Young  People's  Reading  Circle," 
Commercial  Club  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

Superintendent  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergartens  and  Domestic  Training  Schools, 
1196  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis. 

John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Earlham  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell. 

1896.    Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Ind.  Univ.,  404  N.  Walnut  St.,  Bloomington. 

E.  R.  Johnston. 

1893.     Principal  State  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Fort  Wayne. 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Earlham  Coll.,  LL.D.,  Haverford  Coll. 

1884.  President  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

William  H.  Wiley,  A.  B.,  '64,  A.  M.,  '67,  Butler  Univ. 

1869.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  451  N.  7th  St.,  Terre  Haute. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  Wiley,  M.  S.,  '62,  Butler  Univ. 

451  N.  7th  St.,  Terre  Haute. 

IOWA. 

like  director. 

1886.     JosiAH  Little  Pickard,  A.  B.,  '44,  A.  M.,  '47,  Bowdoin   Coll.;  LL.D.,  '70 

Chicago  Univ. 

419  N.  Clinton  St.,  Iowa  City. 

LIKE   MEMBERS. 

1880.     J.  C.  Gilchrist,  A.  M.,  '67,  Allegheny  Coll.,  Pa. 

Lecturer  and  Institute  Instructor,  Laurens. 

1884.     Philip  Eden,  Ph.  B.,  '72,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

1733  Clay  St.,  Dubuque. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  A.  B.,  '78,  LL.B.,  'So,  A.  M.,  "84,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lawyer,  1635  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City. 

W.  A.  Willis,  A.  M.,  '65. 

Principal  of  Academy,  308  Church  St.,  Iowa  City. 
ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

1884.     H.  H.  Freer.  B.  Sc.,'69,  M.  Sc.,'78,  A.  B.,'8o,  A.  M..'83,  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

1873.  Prof,  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  and  Polit.  Econ.,  Cornell  Coll.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Wm.    F.   King,  A.  B.,  '60,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  D.  D.,  '70,  111.  Wcsleyan 
Univ.;  LL.D.,  '87,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1863.     President  of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon. 

*C.  P.  Rogers.  A.  M.,  '73,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1874.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  100  N.  and  St.,  Marshalltown. 

i88g.     W.  M.  Beardshear,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

1871.     President  of  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames. 

Henry  Sabin,  LL.D.,  '93,  Drake  Univ. ;  '94,  Cornell  Coll. ;  '95,  State  Univ. 
of  Iowa. 

State  Superintendeut  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Des  Moines. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  Ph.  B.,  '73,  B.  D.,  '75,  A.  M.,  '76,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 
1886.    President  State  Normal  School,  2403  Normal  St.,  Cedar  Falls. 

^Deceased. 
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1890.  H.  E.  Kratz,  a.  M.,  '77,  Ph,  D.,  'go,  Univ.  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  805  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City. 

1891.  O.  P.  BosTWiCK,  A.  B.,  '78,  Lombard  Univ.,  111. 

1889.    Superintendent  ol  Schools,  313  8th  Ave.,  Clinton. 

1892.  J.  M.  Mehan. 

1884.  President  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Des  Moines. 

1893.  Mary  A.  Granuy. 

1889.  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  1000  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City. 
J.  T.  Merrill,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Otterbein  Univ. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  518,  7th  St.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1894.  Albert  F.  Burton,  B.  Sc,  '95,  M.  Di.,  '92,  Iowa  State  Nor.  Sch. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Villisca. 

Frank  B.  Cooper. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  753  17th  St.,  Oes  Moines. 
J.  J.  DoFFLEMYER,  M.^Sc,  lowa  Wcslcyan  Univ. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marion. 

H.  B.  Pierce. 

Member  of  Library  Board,  Rock  Rapids. 

Mrs.  Ida  L.  Pierce. 

Rock  Rapids. 

A.  V.  Storm. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Storm  Lake. 

A.  B.  Warner,  A.  M.,  '79,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

1885.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Missouri  Valley. 

1895.  C.  Ray  Aurner,  M.  Di.,  '91,  Iowa  State  Nor.  Sch. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Adel. 

J.  J.  Billingsly. 

1892.  Principal  of  Schools,  Pringhar. 

M.  E.  Crosier. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Walnut. 

E.  D.  Y.  Culbertson,  B.  D.,  '89,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ames. 

O.  E.  French. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  City^  Schools,  tea  N.  Maple  St.,  Creston. 

John  H.  Garber. 

1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pella. 

O.  J.  Laylander. 

1888.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  910  Main  St.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Lydia  Hinman. 

1886.  Principal  E.  Waterloo  High  School,  Waterloo. 

Elizabeth  K.  Matthews. 

1893.     Prin.     Private  Train.  School  for  Teachers,  2801  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Dcs.  Moines. 

J.  J.  MrCoNNKLL,  A.  M.,  '80,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1891.      Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  331  Summit  St.,  Iowa  City. 

Mary  McMillan. 

1896.  Teacher  in  5th  Grade  of  Public  Schools,  1700  9th  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs. 

J.  J.  Nagel. 

1870.     Principal  Grammar  School  No.  4,  906  W.  Locust  St.,  Davenport. 

Ella  L.  Packer. 

1883.    Teacher  of  5th  Grade,  City  Schools,  913,  loth  St.,  Sioux  City. 

John  F.   Rigc.s,  M.  Sc,  *88,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ. 
1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Mary  Rourkk,  B.  D. 

1886.    Principal  of  Schools,  Farley. 

O.  C.  ScoTT,Ph.  B.,  '78,  B.  D..  '80,  A.  M.,  '81,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1886.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  414  Ave.  A  East,  Oskaloosa. 

Eda  N.  Seikert. 

1893.     Principal  of  Douglas  School,  3x6  W.  4th  St.,  Ottumwa. 

Fannie  Suplee. 

Principal,  West  Des  Moines,  1045,  9th  St.,  Des  Moines. 

Elizabeth  A.  Tower. 

1885.    Teacher  in  Ptimary  Grade,  Public  School,  Iowa  Falls. 
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1895.  J.  E.  Wii.MAMSON,  A.  M.,  Wabash  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fairfield. 

1896.  LiZZIK  ALLf:N. 

Primary  Teacher,  Manchester. 

R.  C.  Barrktt,  a.  M.,  '95,  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

1886.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Osage. 

William  Bkal. 

1895.  Principal  of  Hit^h  School,  Maynard. 

James  J.  Crossley,  A.  B..  '91,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Madison  Co.,  Winterset. 

H.  L.  Getz,  a.  M.,  Iowa  Coll.,  M.  D.,  Jeflferson  Med.  Coll.,  '74. 

1896.  President  Board  of  Education,  304  E.  Main  St.,  Marshalltown. 

A.  C.  Newell,  B.  S.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1894.     Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  West  High  Schools,  1605  Center  St.,  Des  Moines. 

F.  T.  Oldt,  K.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dubuque. 

A.  N.  Palmer. 

Commercial  Teacher,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cora  Sknnett. 

1894.    Teacher  in  Primary  School,  107  Jefferson  St.,  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Ciias.  E.  Sheriff. 

1891.     Principal  Teachers*  Training  School,  Davenport. 

J.  B.  YoUNC,  A.  M.,  '64. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  \vi  E.  14th  St.,  Davenport. 

KANSAS. 

LIFE   DIRECTORS. 

1S86.     Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  LL.D.,  '93,  Oberlin. 

1879.    President  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

A.  V.  Jewett,  a.  B.,  '57,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt. 

Abilene. 

A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  '84,  Lincoln  Univ.,  III. 

1882.     President  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

LIFE   MEMBERS. 

1S8C.     Board  of  Education,  Abilene. 

Prcs.,  P.  J.  Stoddard;  Scc'y,  J.  E.  Brewer. 
Board  ok  Education,  Dodge  City. 

Pres.,  W.  H.  Chapman;  Clerk,  A.  P.  Coons. 

Board  ok  Education,  City  of  Ottawa. 

Pres.,  O.  M.  Wilber;  Clerk,  K.  A.  Wilkinson. 

BnARD    OK    EDUCATION. 
Sedgwick. 

A.  G.  Camphell. 

Council  Grove. 

E.  T.  Fairchild. 

County  Supcrifttendent  of  Schools,  Ellsworth  Co.,  Ellsworth 

♦Walter  M.  Jay,  A.  M.,  '90,  Knox  Coll.,  111. 

i8qo.     Head  Master  St.  John*s  School,  Salina. 

Henry  G.  Larimer,  LL. B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Lawyer,  535  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

A.  H.  Limerick. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  903  E.  9th  St.,  Winfield. 

John  MacDonald. 

Editor  "Western  School  Journal,"  Topeka. 

Peter  McVicar,  A.  B.,  '56,  A.  M.,  D.D.,  '71,  Beloit  Coll.,  Wis. 

President  Emeritus  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

Geo.  E.  Rose. 

1893.     Principal  of  High  School,  aoao  N.  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City. 

Thos.  a.  Sawhill,  a.  B.,  '74,  Amherst  Coll. 

Editor  of  "Concordia  Empire,"  Concordia. 
*Died  Sept.  3,  1896. 
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FK.^^K  R-  Dvt».  A.  M-.  "'ii  Ohio  Wc?:eTan  Univ. 
1.  D.  Or*. 


>  Sx-.»-.  Ph.  D..    ji.  LL.D..  '-JO,  Print 


iv^i.    Dell\  Clirkf. 


Eivi  E.  C1.1KKE. 

O.  p.  M.  McCLiNT.«rK. 

iS^a.    PriiKipal  Jacksu  School!.  11 12  Vam  Bona  5>-.  To^ka. 
W.  D.  Ross,  A.  B.,  A.  M..  'ov  foiv.  of  Kan. 

M.  A.  Bmlev.  a.  M..  'Tf..  Weslcvao  Iniv.  of  Conn, 

iH}.    Tadwisi  SladKBiikx.  iotc  Norsa!  SdnMnT.  >il  W.  tst  An„  E 
S.  W.  Buck.  B.  Sc..  'jl.  McKeodree  Coll..  111. 
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1895.     Lkida  H.  Mills. 

1895.  Assistant  in  Hii^h  Schools,  1203  N.  Nfarket  St.,  Wichita. 

Miss  M.  S.  Mitchell,  B.  S.,  Geneva  Coll.,  Penn. 

1879.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  507  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 

L.  H.  MuRLiN,  A.  B.,  '91.  S.  T.  B.,  '92.  De  Pauw  Univ. 
1894.     President  Bakei  University,  Baldwin. 

Mlss  C.  S.  Newell. 

1890.    Teacher  in  Third  Grade.  Public  Schools,  817  W.  T4th  St.,  Topeka. 

JiLiA  R.  Pearce,  B.  Sc,  '90,  Kan.  Agri.  Coll. 

1894.     Librarian  Stale  Agricultural  Colle^,  Manhattan. 

D.  E.  Sanders. 

President  Stale  Normal  College,  Fort  Scott. 

Ella  H.  Smith. 

1889.  Teacher  of  Grammar  Grade,  Jackson  School,  Topeka. 

David  F.  Shirk. 

1893.  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  510  Kroadway,  Abilene. 

Mary  E.  Tader. 

1896.  Student  State  Normal  School,  823  Market  St.,  Emporia. 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Taylor. 

T137  Congress  St.,  Emporia. 

*N.  B.  Tho.mpson. 

Waterville. 

H.  E.  Wilson. 

1890.  Stipcrintendent  of  Indian  School.  Netawaka. 

1S96.     Cornelia  Craft. 

Teacher  in  Primary  School,  Downs,  Kan. 

Helen  Kimker. 

Vice  President  International  School  Teachers'  Home  Association,  Parsons. 

B.  D.  Van  Ostrand.  B.  S.,  '84,  Cornell  Univ. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Marion. 

E.  A.  Weyeneth. 

Wichita. 

J.  J.  Wilkinson,  Grad.  III.  Nor.  Univ. 

Emporia. 

KENTUCKY. 

LIFE     MEM  HERS. 

1S77.       W.    H.    B  VRTHOLOMEW. 

1881.     Principal  of  Girls'  High  School,  426  Gray  St.,  I^uisville. 

Mrs.  Laika  L.  Monsarrat. 

Principal  of  Seventh  Ward  School,  208  W.  Walnut  St.,  Ix»uisville. 
ACTIVE    MEMBERS. 

1891.     Charles  11.  Dietrich,  B.  Sc,  '78,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Agent  American  Book  Co.,  Hopkinsvillc. 
McHenry  Rhoads,  a.  M.,  West  Ky.  Coll.;  Ph.  M.,  Hartford,  Coll 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  317  Third  St.,  Frankfort. 

i8«;2.     J.  D.  Coleman,  Ph.  B.,  '91  Hartford  Coll.,  Ky. 

1892.  Principal  of  High  School,  132  Steele  St.,  Frankfort. 

Mary  F.  Oodson,  Grad.  '75,  Paducah  High  School. 

1880.  Assfstant  Principal  Hi{;h  School,  327  N.  4th  St.,  Paducah. 

Jas.  E.  Dorland. 

1873.     Aifent  American  Hook  Co.,  1807  ist  St.,  Louisville. 

(iEDRCE  O.  McBroom,  a.  B..  '85,  Drake  Univ.,  Iowa. 
1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  1035  Trimble  St.,  Paducah. 

1S93.     H.  R.  Blaisdell,  Ph.  D..  '76. 

Principal  of  High  School,  910  Scott  St.,  Covington. 

E.  H.  Mark. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Center  and  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 
*  Deceased. 
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188O.     Aaron  Schuylkr,  A,  M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  Otterbcin. 

Prof,  of  Phil,  and  Higher  Math.,  Kan.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1316  S.  Santa  Fe  St.,  Salina. 

Edmund  Stani.ky,  A.  M.,  '91,  Penn  Coll.,  Iowa. 

1894.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lawrence. 

Teachers'  Association  ok  Cowley  Co. 

Pres.,  J.  H.  Anderson;  Scc*y,  Rosa  Doty,  Winfield. 

Rii.EY  Co.  Educational  Association. 

Pres.,  T.  £.  Lyons,  Keats;  Sec*y»  Mary  G.  Leonhardt,  Riley. 

D.  C.  TiLLOTSON. 

6ai  Filmore  St.,  Topcka. 

PiiiLo  Jessie  Williams,  A.  M.,  '57,  Madison  Univ.;  D.  D.,'76,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

Baldwin. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1884.     J.  N.  Wilkinson. 

1884.  Director  of  Traininj;,  State  Normal  School,  S.^a  Merchants  St.,  Emporia. 

1889.     Emory  M.  Wood,  A.  M.,  '82,  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1887.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

iSyo.     William  M.  Davidson. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  T(^>eka. 

Arvin  S.  Olin,  a.  B.,  '92,  Ottawa  Univ.;  A.  M..  '94,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

1894.  Associate  Professor  of  Pedai^gy,  Univ.  of  Kansas,  1134  Ixjuisiana  St.,  Lawrence. 

William  C.  Stevenson. 

1889.  Dept.  of  Bookkeeping;  and  Penman.,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  1017  Mechanics  St.,  Emporia. 

1891.     Frank  R.  Dyer,  A.  M.,  '92,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  514  Topeka  Ave.,  Wichita. 

J.  D.  Orr. 

1890.  Principal  Main  St.  School,  901  Scott  Ave.,  Fort  Scott. 

1893.  Francis  Hii.ntin<;ton  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  '81,  LL.D..  '90,  Princeton. 

Chancellor  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

1894.  Della  Clarke. 

Teacher  of  Music,  Elmporia. 

Elva  E.  Clarke. 

1893.  Librarian  of  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

O.  P.  M.  McClintock. 

1893.     Principal  Jackson  School,  1112  Van  Buren  St.,  Topeka. 

W.  D.  Ross,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hartford. 

1S95.     M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M.,  '70.,  Wesleyan  Univ.  of  Conn. 

1885.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  ai8  W.  13th  Ave.,  Emporia. 

S.  W.  Black,  B.  Sc,  "81,  McKendree  Coll.,  111. 

1886.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburg. 

O.  P.  Barnes. 

Western  Agent,  Ginn  &  Co.,  I^eavcnworth. 

Jessie  L.  Clark. 

1892.  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  1303  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita. 

T.  W.  Conway. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arkansas  City. 

Fenella  Dana. 

1889.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  909  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 

John  Dietrich. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1014  Mechanic  St.,  Emporia. 

N.  E.  Dolphin. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leavenworth. 

Mary  Herkert. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  Emporia. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

1893.    Teacher  of  History  of  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  Grad.  Kan.  Agri.  Coll.,  '77. 

1882.     Professor  of  Household  Economy  and  Hyi^iene,  Agricultural  Coll.,  Manhattan. 

W.  C.  Lansdon. 

Teacher  of  Intermediate  Grade  Public  Schools,  Gamett. 
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1895.  Lkida  H.  Mills. 

1895.  Assistant  in  High  Schools,  1203  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita. 

Miss  M.  S.  Mitchell,  B.  S.,  Geneva  Coll.,  Penn. 

1879.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  507  W.  6th  St.,  Topelca. 

L.  H.  MuRLiN,  A.  B..  'gi,  S.  T.  B.,  '92,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

1894.     President  Bakex  University,  Baldwin. 

Miss  C.  S.  Newell. 

1890.    Teacher  in  Third  Grade.  Public  Schools,  817  W.  14th  St.,  Topeka. 

Jri.iA  R.  Pearce,  B.  Sc,  '90,  Kan.  Agri.  Coll. 

1894.     Librarian  Stale  Agriailtural  Collefife,  Manhattan. 

D.  E.  Sanders. 

President  State  Normal  College,  Fort  Scott. 

Ella  H.  Smith. 

1889.  Teacher  of  Grammar  Grade,  Jackson  School,  Topeka. 

David  F.  Smirk. 

1893.  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  510  Broadway,  Abilene. 

Mary  E.  Taher. 

1896.  Student  State  Normal  School,  832  Market  St.,  Emporia. 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Taylor. 

1127  Congress  St.,  Emporia. 

*N.  B.  Thompson. 

Waterville. 

H.  E.  Wilson. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Indian  School,  Netawaka. 

1896.  CoRNELLv  Craft. 

Teacher  in  Primary  School,  Downs,  Kan. 

Helen  Kim  her. 

Vice  President  International  School  Teachers'  Home  Association.  Parsons. 

B.  D.  Van  Osirand,  B.  S.,  '84,  Cornell  Univ. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Marion. 

E.  A.  Weyeneth. 

Wichita. 

J.  J.  Wilkinson,  Grad.  III.  Nor.  Univ. 

Emporia. 

KENTUCKY. 

LIFE     MEMBERS. 

1877.     W.  H.  Bartholomew. 

1881.     Principal  of  Girls'  Hijjh  School,  426  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  Laira  L.  Monsarrat. 

Principal  of  Seventh  Ward  School,  208  W.  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 
ACTIVE    MEMIIERS. 

1891.  Charles  H.  Dietrich,  B.  Sc,  '78,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Agent  American  Book  Co..  Hopkinsville. 

McIIenrv  Rhoads,  A.  M.,  West  Ky.  Coll.;  Ph.  M,,  Hartford,  Coll 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  317  Third  St.,  Frankfort. 

1892.  J.  I).  Coleman,  Ph.  B.,  '91  Hartford  Coll.,  Ky. 

1892.  Principal  of  High  School,  132  Steele  St.,  Frankfort. 

Mary  F.  Dodson,  Grad.  '75,  Paducah  High  School. 

1880.  Assfstant  Principal  High  School,  327  N.  4th  St.,  Paducah. 

Jas.  E.  DoRLAND. 

1873.     Agent  American  Kook  Co.,  1807  ist  St.,  Louisville. 

Geor(;e  O.  McBroom,  A.  B.,  '85,  Drake  Univ.,  Iowa. 
1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  1035  Trimble  St.,  Paducah. 

1893.  H.  R.  Blaist»ell,  Ph.  D.,  '76. 

Principal  of  High  School,  910  Scott  St.,  Covington. 

E.  H.  Mark. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Center  and  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 
*  Deceased. 
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1893.  James  McGinnis. 

18^1.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  533  Frederica  St.,  Owensboro. 

1894.  Susie  M.  Bartholomew. 

406  E.  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 

J.  M.  N.  Downs,  B.  Sc,  *86,  Qlasgow.  Kv..  Nor.  School. 

Superintendent  of  Bellevue  Schools,  Newport. 

Mary  K.  Keating. 

1830  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville. 

Mary  Towles  Sasseen. 

1888.    Principal  of  Public  Schools,  333  Main  St.,  Henderson. 

1895.  Emma  Grauman. 

113  W.  Kentucky  St.,  Louisville. 

Livingstone  McCartney. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hoplcinsville. 

Alex  L.  Peterman. 

Editor  of  "  The  Southern  School,'*  Lexington. 

♦Wiley  T.  Poynter,  D.  D.,  '79,  Emory  and  Henry  Coll.,  Va. 

§  Principal  Science  Hill  School,  Shelbyville. 

LOUISIANA. 

active  mem  hers. 

1889.  Miss  Marion  Brown. 

1895.     Principal  of  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  1538  4th  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  A.  M.,  Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Va. 

1885.     President  Silliman  Colleg^iate  Institute,  Clinton. 

1890.  Andrew  A.  Gunby. 

Monroe. 

1892.     Geo.  Soul^:. 

President  of  Soul^  Commercial  College,  603  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans. 

1894.  Miss  H.  A.  Suter. 

1878.    Vice  Principal  of  McDonough  High  Sch.,  No.  3,  1436  St.  Andrew  St.,  New  Orleans. 

1895.  Warren  Easton. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Orleans. 

Miss  F.  C.  Hedges. 

1890.    Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  1738  4th  St..  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ACTIVE   members. 

1890.     M.  C.  Fernald,  a.  B.,  'Gi,  A.  M.,  '64,  Ph.  D.,  *8r,  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Professor  Mathematics,  Emeritus,  Maine  State  College,  Orono. 

1892.     W.  J.  CoRTHELL,  A.  B.,  '57,  A.  M.,  '61,  LL.D.,  '91,  Colby  Univ. 

1878.     Principal  of  Western  Normal  School,  Gorham. 

fi893.  L.   A.  Gray,  A.  M.,  '61,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1864.     Principal  of  Business  College,  33  Carleton  St.,  Portland. 

1895.     John  S.  Locke. 

iSq3.     Superintendent  of  Schools;  President  York  Institute,  Saco. 

W.  W.  Stetson. 

i8q5.     State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  395  Minot  Ave.,  Auburn. 

MARYLAND. 

life  member. 
1876.     Sarah  E.  Richmond. 

1875.    Vice  Principal  State  Normal  School.  1403  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

ACTIVE   .members. 

1885.     Henry  A.  Wise,  Grad.  of  Va.  Military  Institute. 

1883.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  431  Courtland  St..  Baltimore. 

*  Died  July  30,  'q6. 
U)icd  July  23,  '96. 
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i8gi.     John  E.  McCahan,  A.  M.,  '69,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1719  Hollens  St.,  Baltimore. 

1892.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  a.  B.,  '48;  A.  M.,  '52,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 

Prin.  State  Nor.  Sch.  and  ex-officio  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.  laoo  Lafayette  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

1893.  John  D.  Worthington. 

Superintendent  Harford  County  Public  Schools,  Belair. 

1894.  Eli  M.  Lamb. 

1864.  Principal  Friends*  Elementary  and  High  School,  937  and  1001-1005  McCulIoh  St., 
Baltimore. 

Rachkl  E.  Lamb. 

Teacher  in  Friends*  Elementary  and  High  School,  1109  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

1895.  W.  H.  Shelley,  A.  M.,  Iowa  Wcsleyan  Univ. 

1890.  Principal  of  Girls*  Latin  School,  St.  Paul  and  a4th  Sts.,  Baltimore. 

H.  G.  Weimer. 

County  Superintendent,  Allegheny  County,  59  Columbia  St.,  Cumberland. 

1896.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Yale. 

President  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

W.  H.  Sadler.  , 

13  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore.  * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

LIKE   DIRECTORS. 

1865.     WiLMAM  P^varts  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  '69,  Middlebury  Coll.,  V't. 

1877.     Editor  of  American  Teacher,  and  Bus.  Dept.,  Jour'l.  of  Edu.,  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

1887.     Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt. 

National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  33  Trull  St.,  Boston. 

LIFE   MEMBERS. 

♦1864.  Daniel  Barnard  Hager,  A.  M.,  '46,  Ph.  D.,  '71,  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1865.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  la  Summer  St.,  Salem. 

1870.     Daniel  W.  Jones. 

1859.     Master  Lowell  Grammar  School,  Boston;  4  Hawthorn  St.,  Roxbury. 

1884.     John  Bascom,  LL.D.,  '73,  Amherst  Co.;  D.  D.,  '75,  Iowa  Coll. 

1891.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Williams  College,  Williamstown. 

1886.     William  A.  Mowry,  A.  M.,  Brown  Univ. ;  Ph.  D.,  Bates  Coll. 

Lecturer  and  Writer,  17  Riverside  Square,  Hyde  Park. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1884.       P'rAKK    A.    FiTZPATRICK. 

55  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

!8</).     Alhert  G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  '61,  .\mherstColl. 

i860.     Principal  State  Normal  School,  Bridg^ewater. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks. 

1887.     Director  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes,  646  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

H.  E.  Holt. 

1868.     Supervisor  of  Music,  Boston  Public  Schools,  Box  109,  Lexington. 

Arthcr  p.  Smith. 

Principal  South  Grammar  School,  11  High  St.,  Waltham. 

1891.     Henry  W.  Blake,  A.  B.,  '71,  A.  M., '74,  Williams  Coll. 

Editor  of  Kindergarten  News,  care  of  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield. 

G.  Stanley  Hall. 

President  of  Clark  University,  94  Woodland  St.,  Worcester. 

D.  C.  Heath.  A.  B.,  '68,  A.  M.,  '71,  Amherst  Coll. 

1876.     Educational  Publisher,  no  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Amy  Morris  Homans. 

Director  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  and  Normal  School  of  Household  Art,  9 
Appleton  St.,  Boston. 

Ray  Greene  HulinCw,  A.  B.,'69,  A.M.,  '72,  D.  Sc,  '94,  Brown  Univ. 

Head  Master  of  English  High  School,  101  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge. 

A.  Erc.ENE  Noi.EN,  A.  B.,  '67,  A.  M.,'70,  Yale. 

1881.    Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  High  School,  3  Wood  Place,  Fitchburg. 
*Died  Aug.  4,  '96. 
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1891.     Alvin  F.  Pease,  A.  B.  '75,  A.  M.,  '78,  Brown  Univ. 

1888.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  77  Round  Hill,  Northampton. 

Elizahrtii  H.  Perry. 

1891.    Teacher  of  Drawing,  Normal  School,  Rridg^ewater. 

JoiinT.  Prince,  A.  M.^Ph.  D.,  '89,  Leipzig. 

Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  West  Newton. 

Lrt  V  WllEELOCK. 

Kindergarten  Training,  284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston. 

iSy2.     O.  M.  Baker. 

Publisher,  499  Main  St.,  Springfield. 

Milton  Bradley. 

Kindergarten  Publisher,  Springfield. 

Frederic  L.  Burk,  B.  L.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Cal. ;  A.  M.,  '92,  Stanford  Univ. 

1896.     Student  Clark  University,  Worcester. 

John  S.  Clark. 

Manager  of  Prang  Educational  Co.,  646  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  A.  B.,  '53,  Harvard;  LL.D.,  '69, Princeton,  '70,  Yale. 

1869.     President  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

RouektC.  Metcalf. 

1883.     Supervisor  of  Schools,  School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 

William  W.  Tapley. 

A.ssistant  Manager,  Educational  Department,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield. 

George  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,  Williams  Coll. 

Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  Chestnut  St.,  West  Newton. 

Henry  N.  Wheeler,  A.  B.,  '71,  A,  M.,  '75,  Harvard. 

1882.     Supt.  of  Educational  Department,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Ro&ton. 

Arthur  K.  Whitcomk,  A.  B.,  '73,  Dartmouth. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  I^owell. 

Albert  E.  Winship. 

Editor  of  "Journal  of  Education,*'  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

1893.     Francis  Co(;s\vell,  A.  M,,  *8i.  Harvard. 

1874.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  257  Prospect  St.,  Cambridge. 

Frank  Irving  Cooper. 

53  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Geo.  B.  Kilbon. 

Principal  Springfield  .Manual  Training  School,  41  Orleans  St..  Springfield. 

George  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  '81,  Amherst  Coll. 

1892.  .Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston.  388  Summer  St.,  Lynn. 

Will  S.  Monroe,  A.  B.,  *94,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 

1896.     Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  State  Normal  School,  Westficld. 

Charles  C.  Ramsay,  A.  H..  '92,  A.  M.,  '92,  Harvard. 

Principal  of  K   M.  C.  Durfec  High  School.  424  Prospect  St.,  Fall  River. 

Edwin  P.  .Seaver,  A.  .M.,  LL.B.,  Harvard. 

1880.     Superintendent  of  .Schools,  School  Committee  Rooms,  Boston. 

1S94.     p-REi)  W^  Atkinson,  B.  A.,  '90,  Harvard:  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Leipzic. 

1894.  Principal  of  High  School,  95  Elliott  St.,  Springfield. 

Frederu'K  Elmer  Chap.man. 

1891.     Director  of  Mnsie.  Cambridge  Public  Schools,  ia6  Oxford  St.,  North  Cambrid|^ 

Edgar  ().  Silver,  A.  B.,  '83,  A.  M.,  '86,  Brown  Univ. 

Publisher,  President  of  the  Corporation  Silver,  Burdette  ft  Co.,  iio-tia  Roylston 
St.,  Boston. 

1895.     Sarah  Loiisf  Arnold. 

1895.  Siipcrvisor  of  Schools,  Rooms  of  School  Committee,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 

Thomas  M.  Bai.liet. 

1887.     Siiperintendent  of  Schools,  47  Vernon  St.,  Springfield. 

Eit.ENE  BoinoN.  A.  B..  '75,  A.  M.,  *So,  Yale;  Ph.  D.,  '81,  Syracuse:. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  60  Elizabeth  St.,  Pittsfield. 

J.   E.   BlRKE. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lawrence. 

C.  F.  Carroi.i.. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  666  Main  St.,  Worcester. 

1S95.      Larkin  DrNinN.  LL.D.,  '80,  Colby  Univ. 

1872.     Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal  .School,  16  Ashford  St.,  Allsion,  Boston. 
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1895.     S.  T.  DuTTON,  A.  B.,  Yale. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Colbome  Crescent,  Brookline. 

Gkor(;i:  R.   Fowler,  A.  B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.;  LL.B.,  Albany  Law  School. 

1894.  Member  of  School  Board,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Koston. 

Isaac  pREKNfAN  Hau.. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  793,  North  Adams. 

Paul  H.  Hants,  B.  Sc. 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Histor>' and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  Univ.,  60  Buckingham  St., 
Cambridge. 

Aluert  BrsiiNELL  Hart,  A.  B.,  '80,  Harvard;  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg,  Baden. 

1887.     Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University,  15  Applan  Way,  Cambridge. 

Harvard  University. 

Pres.,  Chas.  W.  Eliot;  C^r.  Sec'y,  Richard  Cobb,  Cambridge. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  A.  B.,  '62,  A.M.,  '65,  Lit.  I).,  '(>4.  Bowdoin. 

1894.  Secretary  State  Board  of  Flducation,  366  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge. 

AisTiN  H.  Kenerson. 

Agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

Alonzo  Meserve. 

1886.     Master  of  Bowdoin  School,  87  Linden  St.,  Allston,  Boston. 

Charles  H.  Morss,  A.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  '82,  ILirvard. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medford. 

James  Phinnev  Munroe,  B.  Sc,  '82,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Author,  179  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

Chas.  W.  Parmenter,  A.  B.,  '77,  A.  M.,  '86,  Ph.  D.  '«^5,  Tufts  Coll. 

1894.  Head  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston ;  19  Fayette  St.,  Cambridgeport. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

189a.     Editor  "  Posse  Gymnasium  Journal,"  23  Irvlngton  St.,  Boston. 

Mara  L.  Pratt,  M.D. 

1896.  Medical  Director  of  Durant  Gymnasium,  Boston. 

John  G.  Tho.mpson,  A.  B.,  '86,  A.  M.,  '94,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1895.  Principal  of  State  Nonnal  School,  55  Garnet  St.,  Fitchburg. 

Henry  Whittemore,  A.  B.,  'W),  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1883.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  34  Appleton  St.,  Waltham. 

i8()6.     Charles  H.  Ames. 

Educational  Publisher,  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  West  Newton. 

William  C.  Bates,  A.  B.,  Harvard. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  330  Lincoln  Ave.,  Fall  River. 

Wallace  C.  Bovden,  A    B.,  '83,  A.  M.,  '86,  Amherst. 

1889.     Sub- Master  Boston  Normal  School,  231  Walnut  St.,  Newtonvllle. 

(jEo.  W.  Brown. 

1886.     Principal  Jackman  School,  38  High  St..  Newburyport. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter. 

1893.     Director  Prang  Normal  Art  Cla.sses,  68  Westland  Ave.,  Back  Bay  Station,  Boston. 

C.    IL  ClIILDS. 

Principal  Chllds*  Business  College,  371  High  St.,  Holyoke. 

Jennie  E.  Ireson. 

185  W.  Canton  St.,  Boston. 
Geo.  ¥..  Morris,  Grad.  Mass.  Normal  Art  School,  '83. 

1884.  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  3  Harvard  Ave.,  Waltham. 

Lincoln  Owen,  A.  B.,  'dg,  A.  M.,  '92,  Colby  Univ. 

1893.  .Master  of  KicejTralnIng  School,  31  Pratt  St.,  Allston,  Boston. 

M.  T.   PRinilARI). 

Master  Boston  Grammar  School,  195  School  St.,  Koxbury. 

P'kvnk  B.  Richardson,  Grad.  Amherst  College,  '8<3. 

1894.  Dean  Burdeti  College,  Boston;  9  Mishawum  Road.  Wobum. 

DroLEV  A.   Sar(;ent,  A.   B.,   '73,   A.   M.,  '87,  S.  D.,  '93,   Bowdoin,  M.  D., 
'78,  Yale, 

1879.    Director  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  Univ.,  27  F.verett  St.,  Cambridge. 

Albert  A.  Silver,  Jr. 

Firm  of  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  1 10-1 13  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Frank  Smith. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dover. 

F.  E.  Si'AirLiUNt;,  A.  B..,  '89,  Amherst.  Ph.  D.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Leipsir. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Ware  Public  Schools,  la  Pleasant  St.,  Ware. 
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1895.     Hugh  A.  Graham,  A.  B..  '87,  A.  M.,  '92,  Albion  Coll.;  A.  B.,   '89,   Univ. 

of  Mich. 

18^3.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ontonagon. 

CiiARLKsG.  White,  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '80,  Ph.  D.,  '90. 

1884.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lake  Linden. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1884.     Richard  G.  Boone,  A.  M.,  De  Pauw  Univ.;  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  Univ. 

1893.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  730  Forest  Ave.,  Ypsilanti. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  '71,  Williams  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '87,  Ohio  State  Univ.; 
LL.  D.,  '92,  Ohio  Univ. 

1887.  Prof,  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  74  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor. 

John  A.  Stewart,  A.  B.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  517  Washington  Ave.,  Bay  City. 

1887.     Wm.  Austin  Ellis,  Grad.  Mich.  State  Nor.  Sch.,  '83.;    LL.B.,  '95,  Detroit 
Coll.  of  Law. 

1885.  Principal  of  Duffield  Grammar  School,  258  Park  St.,  Detroit. 

1889.  J.  L.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  '86,  Ph.  D.,  '91,  Westminster  Coll. 

1896.    President  Mich.  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College,  P.O. 

1890.  Ferris  S.  Fitch,  A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  49  Williams  St.,  Pontiac. 

1892.  MvRA  Jones. 

1883.    Supervisor  of  Drawing,  53  Piquette  Ave.,  Detroit. 

John  B.  Nvkirk,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Hope  Coll.,  Mich. 

1895.  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Hope  College.  Holland. 

Henry  R.  Pattengill,  B.  Sc,  '74,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1893.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  490  Towrnsend  St.,  Lansing. 

W.   S.   Perry,   A.   B.,  '61,  A.  M.,  '71,  Univ.  of  Mich.;  M.  Ped.,  '90,  Mich. 

State  Nor.  Sch. 

1870.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  61  Washington  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Edwin  A.  Strong,  A.  B.,  '57,  A.  M.,  61,  Union  Coll. 

Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  State  Normal  School.  137  Normal  St.,  Ypjulanti. 

A.  W.  Tressler,  a.  B.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monroe. 

1893.  Nettie  D.  Kimberlln. 

1890.    Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  78  W.  Elitabeth  St..  Detroit. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  White,  Ph.  B. 

1886.  Principal  of  High  School,  I^ke  Linden. 

1894.  Georgia  Barker,  Grad.  '87,  State  Normal  School,  Mich. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  St.  School,  68  Lagrave  St.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Flora  A.  Keeler. 

1888.  Principal  of  Grant  St.  School.  59  Grant  St.,  Mt.  Clemens. 

E.  D.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  '92,  Hillsdale  College. 

1895.     Commissioner  of  Schools,  Clare  Co.,  Clare. 

W.  E.  Robinson. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  73  Willis  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 

DiJRAND  W.  Springer,  B.  Sc,  '86,  Albion  Coll. 

1893.     Director  Business  Department,  High  School,  48  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 

Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  405  N.  Warren  St.,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 

1S95.     Frederick  W.  Arbuky.  A.  B.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Representing  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  68  Marshall  St.,  Battle  Creek. 

Frederick  L.  Bliss,  A.  B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1887.  Principal  High  School,  46  Alexandrine  Ave.  E.,  Detroit. 

E(nJERT  L.  Briggs,  Ph.  B.,  '95,  McKendree  Coll.,  III. 
1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Coldwater. 

WiLLLVM    Wallace   Chalmers,  A.  B.,   '87,   Univ.   of   Mich.;    A.    M.,    '89, 
Eureka  Coll.;  B.  Ped.,  '91,  Mich.  State  Normal. 

tBqo.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  ^11  Lyon  St.,  Grand  Rapids. 
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1895.  Frank  W.  Coolky,  B.  S.,  '81;  M.  S.,  '86,  Lawrence  Univ. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calumet. 

Ira  L.  Forbes. 

1887.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  18  S.  Main  St.,  Vassar. 

H.  H.  Frost,  A.  B.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1896.     Principal  of  High  School,  Marquette. 

Austin  Gkorgk,   A.   B.,   '66,  A.  M.,   '69,   Kalamazoo  Coll.;  M.  Ped.,  '93, 

Mich.  Stale  Normal  School. 

1879.     Director  Training  Department,  State  Normal  School,  111  Normal  St.,  Ypsilanti. 

Ada  Van  Stonk  Harris. 

1895.  Assistant   Director  Training   Department,   State  Normal   School,  509  Cross   St., 

Ypsilanti. 

CarlC.  Marshall. 

3  Holcomb  St.,  Battle  Creek. 

Lucy  Salovie  Norton. 

1891.    Teacher  of  Psychology,  Normal  School,  41  N.  Union  St.,  Grand  Rapids. 

S.  Emory  Wihtnkv. 

1885.  Principal  of  Cass  School,  23  E.  AdamsAve.,  Detroit. 

1896.  Lewis  C.  Carson,  A.  B.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  A.  B.,  '93,  Harvard  Univ. 

1896.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Michigan  Military  Academy,  181  Alexandrine  Ave.  W., 

Detroit. 

James  W.  Cupples,  A.  M.,  '89,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  State  St.,  Lapeer. 

Henry  N.   French,  A.  M.,  '69  Univ.,  of  Mich. 

9a6  Cedar  St.,  Kalamaxoo. 

James  M.  Mandeville,  Grad.  Mich.  State  Normal  School. 

1891.  Principal  of  Amos  School,  378,  34th  St.,  Detroit. 

Niel  S.  Phelps, 

President  of  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  31  Marshall  St.,  Battle  Creek. 

Lew.  D.  Reminc.ton, 

1890.     Principal  of  High  School,  1030  Adelaide  St.,  Fenton. 

Harriet  M.  Scott, 

1886.  Principal  Normal  Training  School,  The  Alhambra,  Detroit. 

T.    R.    WiLCOXSON, 
Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

LIFE    DIRECTOR. 

1870.     William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  '52,  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

105  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

like  members. 
1864.     Calvin  Smith  Pennell,  A.  M.,  '50,  Colby  Univ. 

Ex -Prof,  of  Moral  and  Mental  Phil.,  Washington  Univ.,  St.  I.<ouis,  Mo.,  9345  Rnapp 
St.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

1890.     Board  of  Education,  Independent  School  District  No.  3,  Northfield. 

Pres.,  W.  A.  Hunt,  M.D.;  Sec'yi  S.  Finkelson,  Northfield. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1880.     D.  L.  KiEHLE,  A.  B.,  '61,  A.  M.,  '64,  LL.D.,  '87,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1893.     Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  MinnT,  a8oo  Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 

1883.     Irwin  Shkpard,  A.  B.,  '71,  A.  M..  '74,  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Olivet  Coll.,  Mich. 

1879.     President  of  State  Noimal  School,  it8  W.  Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 

1886.     Frederick  E.  Stratton,  A.  B.,  '71,  A.  M.,  '74,  Williams  Coll.;    Ph.  D., 
'91,  HI.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1893.     Principal  of  Academy,  Carleton  College,  Northfield. 

1890.     Robert  Eduard  Denfeld,  A.  B.,  '76,  A.  M.,  '77,  Amherst  Coll. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  High  School,  Duluth. 

1892.     V^iRt;iL  G.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  Tufts  Coll. 

^896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul. 
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1893.     Lydia  Hooper. 

1895.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  320,  37th  Ave.  W.,  Duluth. 

CifAs.   M.  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  '92,  Tufis  Coll. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  615  R.  i8th  St.,  Minneapolis. 

A.  W.   Ra.nkin,  a.  B.,  *So,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1895.    State  Inspector  of  Graded  Schools,  1529  University  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 

1S94.     Gk()R(;k  B.  Aiton,  A.  B.,  '81,  A.  M.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1893.  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  1601  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Work,  631  Westminster  St.,  St.  Paul. 

C.    il.    CoNGDoN. 

1886.    Supervisor  of  Music,  643  St.  Anthony  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 

S.   A.   Farnsvvortii. 

1886.     Principal  of  Cleveland  High  School,  539  Case  St.,  St.  Paul. 

Livi.N(;sroN  C.   Lord. 

1888.  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead. 

LrciA    M.    MlI.LKR. 

Principal  of  Webster  School,  631  Westminster  St.,  St.  Paul. 

Mary  L.  Olds. 

1889.  Principal  of  Franklin  School,  301  R.  3rd  St.,  Duluth. 

W.   W.   Pkndergast,  a.  M.,  '93,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  6  Market  St.,  Hutchinson. 

1895-       F.    J.     BOMHERGER,     B.   Sc. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Zumbrota. 

Mary  S.  Clarke. 

1894.     Supervisor  of  Kindergartens.  924*^  E.  2nd  St.,  Duluth. 

Flavia  Dean. 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  Blue  Rarth  City. 

A.   E.   Engstrom,  a.  B.,  '78,  A.  M.,  '81,  Carleton  Coll. 

1881.     County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cannon  Falls. 

Margaret  Gibbons. 

1884.    Primary  Teacher  Public  Schools,  503  Main  St.  N.  R.,  Minneapolis. 

C.  W.  G.  Hyde. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  St.  Paul. 

G.   F.   Kenaston,  a.  B.,  '78,  Dartmouth,  A.  M.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  534  Byron  St.,  Mankato. 

Geo.   R.   Kleeberger, 

1895.  President  of  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud. 

Mary  M.  Lennon. 

1896.  Principal  of  Irving  School,  504  W.  2nd  St..  Duluth. 

Emma  J.  McGaiin. 

1890.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1724  Irving  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

N.   L.  T.   Nelson,  B.  Sc,  '91,  Carleton  Coll. 

1896.     Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Benson. 

S.  S.   Parr. 

1889.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  520,  2nd  Ave.  S  ,  St.  Cloud. 

Edward  Searing. 

1880.    President  State  Normal  School,  Mankato 

Walier  W yman  Smith,  A.  B.,  '93,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Melrose. 

William  G.  S.mitii. 

Kditor  "School  Education,"  Minneapolis. 

Jas.   W.  SrR«)N(;,  A.  B.,  '58,  A.  M.,  '61,  D.  D.,  '72.  Bcloit  Coll. 

1870.     President  of  Carleton  College,  108  College  Ave.,  Northfield. 

1S96.     Harriet  L.  Andrews,  A.  B.,  '90,  A.  M.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1895.     Teacher  of  Latin,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.;  Res.  432,  4th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

J.   D.   Bond,  B.  S.,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis. 

1872.     Supervisor  in  Public  Schools,  451  Marshall  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 

Mrs.   Alice  \\.  Ct>oLEY. 

1805.     Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  9th  St.  and  8th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

C.   C.   Ctrtiss,  A.  M..  liamilton  Coll. 

Prc«'  '..It  of  Liirtiss  Commercial  College,  506}^  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 
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1896.     J.  J.   Dow. 

1875.    Superintendent  of  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault. 

KiTA  J.   Fay. 

189a.     Primary  Teacher  Wafthbum  Memorial  Home,  50th  St.,  and  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minne- 
apolis. Home  address,  Richfield. 

W.    W.    HoHBS. 

189a.     Principal  N.  S.  Hif^h  School,  48  N.  16th  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Lklia  M.  Johnson. 

1888.    Teacher  in  Fifth  Grade,  1533  Jefferson  St.,  Duluth. 

O.   E.  McFaddon. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  3049,  5th  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

Jankt  H.  Nunn. 

1891.    Teacher  of  Latin,  Hi^h  School,  Winona. 

Bonnie  Snow. 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  401,  and  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
W.   F.   Wkhstkr,  a.  B.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Principal  of  East  Side  Hig^h  School,  1025.  5th  St.  S.  E..  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ACTIVK    MKMIIKRS. 

iSyo.     J.  R.  Prkston. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Water  Valley. 

IVS92.     Daknky  Lipscomh,  a.  M.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

1895.  Professor  of  English  and  of  Belles-lettres,  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford. 

1894.  RoiiERT  B.    Fii.ToN,   A.    B.,   '69,  A.  M.,  '74,  Univ.  of  Miss.;  LL.D.,    '95, 

Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1875.    Professor  of  Phys.  and  Astronomy;  1899.   Chanc,  Univ.  of  Mississippi,  University. 

1895.  E.  E.  Bass,  B.  L.,  '83,  Mo.  State  Univ. 

1884.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  16  Shelby  St.,  Greenville. 

1896.  Richard  M.  Lkovell,  A.  B.,  '59,  Univ.  of  Miss.;  LL.D.,  '89,  Miss.  Coll. 

1890.     Prof,  of  History  and  Philosophy,  Univ.  of  Miss.,  University. 

A.  A.  Kincannon,  a.  B.  ;  M.  S.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

1896.  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Jackson. 

MISSOURI. 

UKE   directors. 

1S77.     F.  Loris  SoLDAN,  LL.D.,  '83,  South  Carolina  University. 
1895.     Su|)erimendent  of  Schools,  3634  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

1886.     J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.  M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1874.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  8th  and  Oak  £ts.,  Kansas  City. 

LIFE    MEMBERS. 

1 87 1.     J.  B.  Merwin. 

3609  Palm  St.,  St.  Louis. 

18S6.     Chari.es  H.  Evans,  A.  M..  '78,  William  Jewell  Coll. 

Editor  of  American  College  and  Public  School  Directory,  Evans  KIdg.,  St.  Louis. 

(i.  I.  Harvey. 

1895.     Principal  Switzer  School,  3904  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

ACTIVE    ME.MBERS. 

1SS7.     Calvin  Milt<»n  Woodward,  A.  B.,  Yx),  Harvard  Univ.,  Ph.  D.,  '84,  Wash- 
ington Univ. 

1870.    Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechanics,  1879.     Director  Manual  Train- 
School,  Washington  University,  3013  Hawthorne  Bv'd.,  St.  Louis. 

iSS(;.     T.  E.  McNeely,   B.  A.  D..  '78,  M.  S.  D.,  '82,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Cape  Girar- 
deau; A.  B.,  *88,  A.  M.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1895.     Professor  of  Oreek  and  I^atin,  Jackson  Training  School,  Jackson. 

Geo.    L.    Osborne,   A.    M..  Waynesburg:   Coll.,   Pa.;   LL.D.,   Georgetown 
Coll.,  Ky. 

1875.  President  of  State  Normal  School.  136  E.  Market  St.,  Warrensburg. 
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1890.  John  T.  Buchanan. 

1887.    Principal  of  Central  High  School,  1590  Charlotte  St.  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Evans  Riley. 

1887.    Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Sts.,  St.  Louis. 

L.  E.  Wolfe. 

1894.  High  School,  9313  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City. 

1891.  John  R.  Kirk. 

1895.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jefferson  City. 

George  T.  Murphy. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4946  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

F.  D.  ThARI'E. 

1884.     Principal  of  Webster  School,  3316  Andrews  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

1892.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  LL.D.,  '91,  Tulane  Univ..  La. 

1891.    President  of  University  of  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

E.  H.  Long. 

Principal  Peabody  School,  3536  Page  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mary  C.  McCulloch. 

1884.  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  3851  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Florence  McNeal. 

1896.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  310  E.  loth  St.,  Kansas  City. 

C.  W.  Robbins. 

President  of  Central  Business  College,  Massachusetts  and  6th  Su.,  Scdalia. 

1893.  James  Underwood  Barnard,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School.  Kirksvillc,  Mo. 

Kirksville. 

Ida  K.  Greenlee,  A.  B.,  '84. 

1896.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  3437  Tracey  St.,  Kansas  City. 

A,  W.  Norton,  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '76,  Rochester  Univ. 
1896.    Chair,  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 

O.  M.  Wood. 

Principal  of  L'Ouverture  School,  3619  Papin  St.,  St.  liouis. 

1894.  George  V.  Buchanan,  A.  M.,  '94,  McKendree  ColL,  111, 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  614  W.  7th  St.,  Sedalia. 

Joseph  Hisey. 

1890.  Principal  of  Scarritt  School,  498  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

Edwin  D.  Luckey,  B.  S.  D.,  '87.  State  Normal  School.  Kirksville,  Mo. 

1893.    Principal  Elleardville  School,  1333  Union  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Neet. 

1 891.  Teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 

Cora  Snowden. 

Principal  Steinacker  School,  1909  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Joseph. 

Charles  W.  Thompson. 

1885.  Principal  of  Garfield  School,  Wabash  and  Amie  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 

1895.  Em.ma  Barnhart. 

1895.  Teacher  in  Garfield  School,  2^10  Bacon  Court,  Kansas  City. 

William   H.    Black,  A.   M.,   '76,  Waynesburg  Coll.,   D.  D.,  *88,  Cumber- 
land Univ. 

1889.  President  of  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Adelaide  Brown, 

1885.  First  Assistant  Grammar  Grade,  Box  173,  Hannibal. 

Ira  I.  Cammack,  H.  Sc,  '84,  Earlham  Coll.,  Ind. 

1886.  Principal  of  Lathrop  School,  1424  Jefferson  St.,  Kansas  City. 

Sarah  E.  Crouch. 

1890.  I^ngfellow  School,  3910  Campbell  St.,  Kansas  City. 

Arthur  A.  Dodd,  M.  S.  D.,  '86,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,   Mo.; 
B.  Sc,  '95,  Harvard. 

1896.  Principal  of  Scarritt  School,  331a  Garner  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

William  Henry  Lynch,  A.  M.,  '68,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1895.     President  of  West  Plains  College,  West  Plains. 

Richard  C.  Norton,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

1893.     Department  of  Didactics  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville. 

Charles  B.  Reynolds. 

t88i.     Superintendent  of  Schools  412  E.  Franklin  St.,  Clinton. 
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M ISSOU  R  l^Continued. 

1895.  W.  R.  RoTHWEi.i.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Missouri  Univ. 

Professor  of  Moral  Phil.,  Wflliam  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 

Louis  Theilmann,  B.  Sc,  '85,  M.,  Sc,  *88,  Missouri  Univ. 

1888.     Associate  Principal  of  Academy,  Appleton  City. 

Marie  L.  Turner. 

1891.     Principal  of  Public  School,  Clayton. 

University  of  the  State  ok  Missouri. 

Pres.,  Dr.  R.  H.  Jesse;  Sec'y,  J.  T.  Dabb,  Columbus. 

1896.  Carrie  Bohn. 

No.  108  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 

Mrs.  Mary  C adman. 

No.  503  K.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 

Amelia  C.  Fruciite. 

First  Assistant  Normal  and  High  School,  4996  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Ci.ara  M.  Gray. 

California,  Mo. 

Josephine  Hermans. 

i8qi.     Principal  Whittier  School,  1014  R.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

A.  Isabel  Muford. 

Teacher  of  llotany,  Missouri  Bohemian  (*ardens,  St.  I/>uis. 

Annie  Murray. 

No.  510  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  City. 

W.  H.  Vauoiin,  a.  B.,  '77,  A.  M.,  '79,  Kirksville,  N. 
i8q2.     High  School,  4026  Peck  St.,  St.  I/>uis. 

J.  U.  White. 

Jefferson  City. 

RnllERT  L.   Ye  ACER. 

President  of  School  Board,  Kansas  City. 


MONTANA. 

LIFE   MEMBER. 

1886.     J.  E.  Klouk. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Helena. 

active  members. 
1889.     Everett  E.  Paxson. 

1893.    Clerk  of  Board  of  Education,  P.  O.  Box  1053,  Butte. 

1892.     Oscar  J.  Crak;,  A.  M..  DePauw  Univ.,  Ph.  D.,  Wooster  Univ. 

President  of  University  of  Montana,  318  W.  and  St.,  Missoula. 

1894.  J.  C.  Templeion,  B.  Sc,  '85,  National  Normal  Univ.,  Ohio. 

1890.    Teacher  of  Higher  Math,  and  Vice  Pres.  of  Mont.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Univ.  PI.  Helena. 

1895.  James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  Sc,  '90,  Union  Christian  ColL 

1889.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Missoula. 

James  Reid,  A.  B.,  '81,  McGill  Coll. 

President  of  Mont.  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Bozeman. 

1896.  E.  A.  Steere,  B.  S.,  '81,  M.  S.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

189^.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA. 

LIFE   members. 

1S76.     S.  DeWitt  Beals. 

[librarian  and  Teacher  of  High  School,  31 18  Davenport  St.,  Omaha. 

1S80.     Mrs.  Grace  B.  Sui)Boroui;h. 

1890.  Principal  of  Teachers*  Training  School,  549  S.  36th  Ave.,  Omaha. 

1884.     Robert  Curry,   A.    B.,  '48,  A.  M.,  '51,  Jefferson  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '73,  Wash- 
ington and  Jeflfcrson  Coll. 

Palmyra. 

1886.     J.  H.  Miller. 

1890.     Editor  and  I'ublisher  "Northwestern  Journal  of  Kducation,"  Rooms  10  and  11 
Walsh -Putnam  Building,  Lincoln. 
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ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1890.  Lizzie  L.  Banker. 

1890.     Principal  of  Ward  School,  1707  Center  St.,  Omaha. 

Henry  R.  Corbett,  B.  Sc.,'8g,  Hastings. 

1894.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln. 

1 891.  Alexander  A.  Munro,  A.  B.,  '84.  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1887.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  1339  N.  26th  St.,  So.  Omaha. 

C.  G.  Pearse. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  508  City  Hall,  Omaha. 

1892.  W.  K.  Fowler. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Blair.  * 

J.  K.  SrABLETO.>j,  B.  Sc,  '82,  A.  M.,  '87,  Ohio  Weslcyan  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  41,  Lexington. 

1894.  F.  A.  Barton. 

Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Pub.  Inst.,  Capitol  Building,  Lincoln. 

Edna  T.  Meserve. 

1895.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  806  Marshal  St.,  McCook. 

D.  C.  O'Connor,  A.  M.,  '89,  Allegheny  Coll.,  Meadville.  Pa. 

1892.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  77  Lincoln  St.,  West  Point. 

Anna  Tibbets. 

1892.     Principal  of  Grammar  School,  658  S.  17th  St.,  Lincoln. 

Geo.  M.  Turner.  B.  S.,  '85,  Amherst  Coll. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  2619  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha. 

Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Turner. 

2619  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha. 

1895.  Charles  E.    Bessey,    B.  Sc,  '69,   Mich.   Agr.  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '79,    Univ.  of 

Iowa. 

1884.     Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Nebraska,  1504  S  St.,  Lincoln. 

Edwin  J.  Bodwell,  B.  Sc,  '88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  Court  House,  Omaha. 

H.  M.  Brayton. 

1892.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pawnee  City. 

W.  A.  Clark,  A.  B.,  '72,  A.  M.,  '85,  Pd.  D.,  '94,  National  Normal  Univ. 
1895.     Instructor  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Peru. 

J.  W.  Crabtree,  B.  S.,  *90,  Bloomfield  Sci.  Inst. 

1895.     Instructor  Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  19th  and  T  Sts.,  Lincoln. 

A.  K.  GouDY,  A.  M.,  '84,  Monmouth  Coll. 

303  Brace  Building,  Lincoln. 

E.  T.  Hartley,  A.  B.,  '70,  A.  M.,  '73,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1895.     Member  Board  of  Education,  441  N.  loth  St.,  Lincoln. 

Irwen  Leviston,  a.  B.,  '82,  A.  M.,  *88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1890.     Assistant  Principal  of  High  School,  31a  N.  91st  St.,  Omaha. 

G.  W.  A.  LucKEY,  A.  B.,  '94,  Stanford  Univ. 

1895.     Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Nebraska,  3408  Lynn  St.,  Lincoln. 

J.  T.  McKinnon,  Grad.,  '83,  State  Normal  School,  Neb. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Exeter. 

Jennie  L.  Rki> field, 

1887.     Principal  of  Lincoln  School,  2115  S.  nth  St.,  Omaha. 

A.  A.  Reeu. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Crete. 

\V.  H.  Skinner.  ^ 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  319,  N.  nth  St.,  Nebraska  City. 

Wm.  J.  Williams,  B.  R.,  '71,  A.  B.,  '71,  A.  M.,  '74,  Dcnison  Univ. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  510,  14th  St.,  Columbus. 

1896.  H.  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

Prof,  of  Am.  Hist,  and  Civics,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  2400  Lynn  St.,  Lincoln. 

H.   E.   Dawks,  A.  M.,  North  Western  Normal. 

1895.  Teacher  of  Sciences,  Institute  for  Blind,  Nebraska  City. 

Ai.K  K   E.   Hittk. 

Siipcr\-isor  of  Drawing,  620  S.  19th  St.,  Omaha. 

Hakrv    Kirke    Woli  e,    A.  B.,    '80,    Univ.    of   Neb.,   A.  M.,   Ph.  D.,    '86, 

Leipsig. 

1889.     Professor  of  Philosophy,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln. 
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NEVADA. 

active  mem  hers. 
1895.     Walter  C.  Gayhart,  C.  E. 

1894.     Principal  of  High  School  and  Public  Schools^  Austin. 

J.  E.  Stubbs.  a.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '76,  D.  D.,  '90. 

1894.  President  of  State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

LIFE   MEMBERS. 

1876.     Charles  C.  Rounds,    B.  Sc,  '57,    M.  Sc,    '60,    Dartmouth   Coll.;    A.  M., 
Bowdoin  Coll.  and  Waterville  Coll. ;  Ph.  D.,  Bates  Coll. 

1883.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

1889.     Ed.mlni)  W.  Wrkiht,  a.  B.,  '66,  A.  M.,  '69,  Harvard. 

Deerfield  Center. 

active  members. 
1S94.     Katharine  E.   Rounds, B.  Sc,  '91,  Smith  Coll. 

1895.  Teacher  of  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

J.  A.  Russell. 

189a.    Teacher  of  History,  Geography,  and  French,  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth. 

J.   M.  Russell,  A.  M.,  '88,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1894.  Principal  of  High  School,  Somersworth. 

NEW   JERSEY. 
life  member. 

1876.     Lanodon  Shook  Thomi'Son,  A.  M.,  '84,  Marietta  Coll.,  Ohio;  Pd.  D.,  '91, 
Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1889.     Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools;   1893,  Principal  Metropolitan  Normal  Art 
School,  30  Park  St.,  Jersey  City. 

ACTIVE    MEMBERS. 

1889.     W.   F.   Powell. 

t88o.     District  Principal,  573  Clinton  St.,  Camden. 

i8</).     Levi  Seelev,  A.  M.,  '83,  Williams  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '86,  Leipzisj. 

1895.  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  48a  W.  State  St..  Trenton. 

1891.     Arr.rsTis  Scarlett. 

1863.     Principal  of  South  Eig[hth  Street  School,  56  S.  nth  St.,  Newark. 

1S92.     Sarah  Y.   Ely. 

1887.     Supervisor  in  High  and  Grammar  Departments  of  State  Model  School,  46  Carroll 
St.,  Trenton. 

James  M.  Green,  A.  M.,*84,  Dickinson  Coll. ;  Ph.  D.,*9o,  111. Wesleyan  Univ. 

1889.  Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Trenton. 

J  \NE  M.  Lewis. 

1866.     Principal  of  Primary  School,  99  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City. 

S.   E.  Man  NESS,  A.  M.,  '96. 

1890.  Supervisint;  Principal,  4th  and  5th  Districts,  425  Chambers  Ave.,  Camden. 

Byron  C.   Mathevv.«,  A.  B.,  '77,  A.  M.,  '92,  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1885.  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Economics,  High  School,  36  Kearney  St.,  Newark. 

Henry  M.  Maxson,  A.  M.,  '80,  Amherst  Coll. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  439  W.  6th  St.  Plainfield. 

James  M.   Ralston,  A.  M.,  '82,  Dickinson  Coll. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  707  Grand  Ave.,  Asbury  Park. 

Emily  A.  Rice,  Pd.  D.,  Albany  Nor.  Coll. 

1896.  Teacher  of  Private  School,  32  Main  Ave.,  Ocean  Grove. 

Randall  SrAiLDiNc,  A.  B.,  '70,  Yale. 

1874.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  14  Clinton  Ave.,  Montclair. 

H.  Brewster  Willis. 

1886.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Middlesex  Co.,  New  Bninswick. 

Wm.   R.  Wri<;ht. 

1893.     Principal  of  Franklin  Public  Schools,  Nutley. 


uipal  School 


Principal  }n.  Wood  School,  i}6  E. 
Wm.   N.   Bahkinukh,  a.  M.  Princeton; 

No.  ii»  A  Sr..  Ncwarli. 
RiCHAKii  Cask,  A.  M..  'Si,  Brown   ITni 

.8^.     Superintend™!  of  School..  7,  W.lli 

Maby  J.   Dii 

■B9J. 

Bknjamin  C. 
Anna  J.  Gu: 
M,  Alick  Gi 

J' 

J- 


.  B..  Coll,  of  City  of  New  York. 

i|i«]  of  School^  Box  513.  Tienlon. 


fH  A.  Hallock. 

1894.    ElliotI  StiKI  School 

.  D.  Heinekkn. 

1S94.    Principal  School  Hi 

Amelia  Coopkr  Hbwitt. 


i&M.    Toi 


CI  Si..  Trei 


D..  y. 

diin,  Gfin 


GAII'S    HOFI'MAN. 

iBSj.     Principil  of  School.,  BouihI  BtooIi. 

Wiu..  C.   Incalis.  a.  B..  '84.  A.  M.,  '87,  Brown  Univ. 
1B94.    Piincipil  Park  Atc.  School,  i<a  Orienl  Way,  Kutherford. 

'.  of  City  of  New  York. 
i  HiHory.  High  School,  si  Ndion  PI.,  Newark 
Miss  H.  S.  Leslie. 

iSS;.    Principal  ol  Public  Schooli,  Boi  96.  Blackwood,  Camden  Co. 

James  Wii.mrr  Kennbdy. 

1889.    Principal  o<  Miller  Slrtcl  Grammir  School,  3  Emmcti  St..  Nnrark. 
M,  H.  KiNSLEV.  B.  Sc,  '88.  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1B9J.    Supeiinicndeni  oi  SchoalBOl  Keanicy,  Ailingion. 
N.  W.  Pease. 

T867.     Principal  ol  School  No.  t,  31  Marrcll  Si..  Eliiabdh. 

J.  Albert  Reinhart,  A.  M.,    77,   Ph.   D.,  ■81,  Syracuse  Univ.;  Ph.  B  , 
A.  M.,  '77,  Ph.  D.,  ■81,  Delaware  Coll. 


m  St„  Pi 


Geo,  G.  Rv, 

,8,1. 
E.  H.  ScKii^ 
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1895.  Linn  Marie  Hawn. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  7a  N.  Arlington  Ave.  East  Orange. 

W.  J.  Shearer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  '87,  Dickinson  Coll. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  470  Monroe  Ave. 

1896.  Milton  H.  Allen. 

Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Medford,  Burlington  Co. 

Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Bennett. 

Prin.  of  School  No.  4,  Ridgefield  Park  Township,  Leonia,  Bergen  Co. 

H.  B.  BoiCE.  M.  D.,  '88.  Univ.  Med.  Sch..  N.  Y.  City. 

1891.  State  Normal  School,  Trenton. 

Henry  W.  Ellsworth. 

Author  and  Publisher  of  School  Books,  103  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.,  Residence,  Montvale. 

Mrs.  Orrell  F.  Elwell. 

1876.    Teacher  of  Grammar  School,  Trenton. 

D.  H.  Farley. 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  515  E.  State  St.,  Trenton. 

Henry  D.  Hervey,  A.  B.,  *8g,  A.  M.,  '96,  Denison  Univ.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

1896.  Principal  of  Public  School,  I^kewood. 

H.  H.  Hutton,  Ph.  D..  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  City  Sc^^ls,  Albion  St.,  Passaic. 

Edwin  C.  Merrill. 

Publisher,  Maynard  Merrill  &  Co.,  42  E.  loth  St.,  New  York  City,  Residence,  E. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  M.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Pd.  M.,  '93,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1889.     Principal  of  High  School,  435  Ave.  E.,  Bayonne'City. 

William  S.  Twh'hell. 

1889.     Prin.  of  School  No.  6,  and  Director  of  Sight  Singing,  122  Broadway,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

ACTIVE   MEMIIERS. 

1 89 1.     Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M. 

1894.    Vice  President,  in  charge  of  Univ.  of  New  Mexico,  321  S.  Walter  St.,  Albuquerque. 

1895.     Charles  E.    Hodgin,  Grad.,  '81,  Ind.  St.  Nor.;   B.   Fed.,  '93,  Univ.  of  N. 
Mex. 

1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  402  S.  Edith  St.,  Albuquerque. 

Mrs.  Eli/.abeth  R.  Jackson. 

1893.     Member  0I  Examining  Board,  Grant  County,  Silver  City. 

C.  M.  Li«;ht.  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

1896.    Principal  of  Normal  School  of  New  Mexico,  Silver  City. 

C.,W.  Ward. 

Principal  of  City  Schools,  Las  Cnices. 

NEW^  YORK. 

LIKE   IURECTORS. 


1880. 


A.  p.  Marhle,  a.  M.,  7)3,  Ph.  D.,  '83,  Colby  Univ.,  Me, 

1896.     Assist.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 


1884.  E.  H.  Cook,  A.  M.,  '69.  Ph.  D.,  "89. 

No.  285  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers. 

1885.  Nicholas  Murray  Bitler,  A.  B.,  '82,  Ph.  D.,  '84  Columbia  Coll. 

1889.    Professorof  Philosophy  and  Education,  Columbia  Univ.,  119  E.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Caleb  G.  Hall. 

New  Berlin. 

life  members. 
1864.     James  Cri  iksiiank,  LL.D, 

1875.     Principal  of  Grammar  School,  No.  12,  and    Evening  High  School,  ao6  S.  Oxford 
St.  Brooklyn. 

1870.     Oliver  Cromwell  Arey,  A.  M.,  '65.  Union  Coll. 

229  Averill  Ave.,  Rochester. 
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1871.     John  Jacob  Anderson,  A.  M.,  '67,  Rutgers  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '76  Univ.  of  City 
of  New  York. 

Author  of  School  Histories  and  Historical  Readers,  343  Adelpbi  St.  Brooklyn. 

*i879.  N.  A.  Calkins,  LL.D.,  Marietta  Coll.,  Ohio. 

1863.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  124  E.  80th  St.,  New  York  City. 

f  John  Kraus. 

New  York  City. 

1880.     Emily  M.  Coe. 

Principal  of  American  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  70,  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1882.     Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  Pd.  M.,  '91,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1886.     Public  School  No.  6,  80  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Men  CO  Stern. 

1879.  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Stem's  School  of  Langfuage,  27  £. 

44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

18S4.     Mrs.  Georgian  a  Van  Aken. 

1858.     Principal  of  Day  School,  Ladies'  Home  Mission,  63  Park  St.,  New  York  City. 

1S85.     Thomas  Hunter,  A.  M.,  '66,  Columbia  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '77,  Williams  Coll. 

President  of  Normal  College,  Park  Ave.  and  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1891.     Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylie. 

334,  15th  St.,  Buffalo. 

1893.     University  ok  State  of  New  York.* 

Chancellor,  Anson  Judd  Upson;  Secretary,  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany. 
ACTIVE    members. 

1882.     Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  267 A  Lewis  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

1884.     Edward  N.  Jones,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1892.     Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  100  Brinkerhoff  St.,  Plattsburgh. 

1887.     GussiE  Power. 

1880.  Teacher,  535  Warren  St.,  Hudson. 

1889.  Gracia  L.  Rice. 

1892.     State  Director  of  Drawfng,  Box  321  Buffalo. 

T.  F.  Kane,  A.  B.,  '92,  Cornell  Univ. 

1896.    Prin.  of  Union  School  and  Academy,  Hamburg. 

1890.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  a.  B.,  '69,  Yale. 

1874.     Elditor  of  "School  Bulletin."  4x1  S.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse. 

A.  B.  Blodgett. 

1889.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  127  Burnet  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

John  W.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  '77,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ellenville. 

Edward  D.  Farrell. 

1889.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  163  E.  124th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  A.  Fleming. 

1878.    Teacher  in  Grammar  School  No.  13,  13  W.  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo. 

Amos.  M.  Kellogcj,  A.  M.,  '57,  Hamilton,  Coll. 

Editor  of  "School  Journal,"  "Teachers  Institute,"  etc.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

James  M.  Milne,  A.  M.,  '83,  Rochester  Univ.;   Ph.  D.,  '85,  Colgate   Univ. 
1888.     Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta. 

Mrs.  Leontine  T.  Newcomb. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods,  State  Normal  Sch.,  Fredonia. 

Francis  B.  Palmer.  A.  B.,  '58,  A..M.,  '63,  Ph.  D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia. 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  Coll.;  LL.D.,  Colgate  Univ. 

1895.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.  M.,  '88,  Hobart  Coll. 

1887.     State  Conductor  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  58  Genessee  St.,  Geneva. 

1S91.     Francls  J.  Chenkv,  A.  B.,  '72,  A.  M.,  '75,  Ph.  D.,  *88,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  45  Church  St.,  Cortland. 

A.  S.  Downing,  A.  M.,  Pennsylvania  Coll. 

1895.     Super\'isor  of  Teachers*  Inst,  and  Training  Classes,  State  Dep*t  of  Pub.  Instr..  141 
Allen  St.  Albany. 
*Died,  Dec.  22,  '95. 

tDied  Mar.  4,  '96. 
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i8yi.     Maithkw  J.  Elc.vs,  A.  B.,  '62,  A.  M.,  '63,  Montreal  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  *(x;,  St. 

Johns  Coll. 

Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  69,  lai  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Harlan  P.  Frknch,  A.  B.,  '68,  A.  M.,  '71,  Amherst,  Coll. 

Manager  Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  94  State  St.,  Albany. 

Ge<)R(;k  D.  Half.,  A.  B.,  '70,  A.  M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1871.    Principal  of  Hale's  Classical  and  Scientific  School,  5  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester. 

David  M.  Kki.sky,  Grad.,  '88,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  398  Spring  St.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

OssiAN  H.  Lan<;. 

1895.     Man.  Ed.  "  School  Journal  "  and  "  Educational  Foundations,**  61  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York. 

Hknry  M.  Lkit/mikr,  A.  M.,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  Coll. 

1891.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  394  E.  5th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ai.itKRT  Lkonari),  a.  B.,  '88,  A.  M.,  '91,  Ohio  Univ.;  Ph.  D.,  '94,  Hamilton 
Coll. 

1893.     Principal  of  High  School  and  Editor  of  **  Journal  of  Pedagogy,**  119  Murray   St., 
Binghamton. 

•  John  M.  Mii.nk,  A.  M.,  '82,  Rochester  Univ.;  Ph.  D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Slate 

of  N.  Y. 

1889.    Principal  of  9tate  Normal  School,  Geneseo. 

Hknry  S.  Pirdy. 

Principal  Union  School,  Brewster. 

E.   A.  Shkldon,  a.   M.,   '70,    Hamilton  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '75.   Univ.  of  New 

York. 

1869.    Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Ttaining  School,  7th  Ave.,  Oswego. 

Tucmas  B.  Stowkll.  A.  M.,  '65,  Genesee  Coll.,  Ph.  D.,  *8i,  Syracuse  Univ. 
1889.    Principal  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  6  Le  Roy  St.,  Potsdam. 

CiiAs.  Irvlnc;  Wkisstkr. 

N.  Y.  Agent  Prang  Educational  Co.,  43  £.  loth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Samikl  G.  Williams,  A.  B.,  '52,  A.   M.,  '55,-Ph.  D.,'^7T7Hamilton  Coll. 

1879.     Professor  in  Cornell  University,  155  £.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca. 

1892.     ViNCKNT  Ali)rii)(;k,  a.  M.,  '81,  Syracuse. 

1889.    Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys*  High  School,  3  Caton  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Thomas  O.  Bakkr,  A.  M.,  '92,  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1895.     Principal  of  High  School,  Yonkers. 

Elias  J.  Bkardsi.ky,  C.  E.,  A.  B.,  '55,  A.  M. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  no  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira. 

Emmkt  Bki  knap,  a.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  '83,  Marietta  Coll. 

1889.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  9o6  East  Ave.,  Lockport. 

W.  H.  Bknkdk  T,  A.  B.,  '75,  A.  M.,  '78,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1889.  Principal  of  School  No.  8  508  W.  3rd  St.,  Elmira. 

A.  Hall  Biriuck. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Union  Free  School,  35  Jackson  St.,  Stapleton. 

CiiAs.  W.  CoLK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Hamilton  Coll. 
1878.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  354  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany. 

Mklvil  Dkwky,  a.  B.,  '74,  A.  M.,  '77,  Amherst. 

1888.     Secretary  of  University  of  State  of  N.  Y.,  Regents  Office,  Albany. 

William   B.    Frikdbkrc;,  B.  Sc,  '73,  Coll.  of  New  York;  LL.  B.,  '77,  Col- 
ombia Law  School. 

1890.    Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  95,  13*17  E.  lasth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Emily  J.  Hawkins. 

1873.     Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  17,  368  West  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

H.  E,  Hayks. 

72,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Wm.  B.  Harrison. 

Educational  Publisher,  59,  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  F.  Hydk. 

ao8  Main  St.,  Binghamton. 

Jamks  Lee,  M.  I).,  *86,  Bellevue  Hospital  Med.  Coll. 

Assist.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  335  E.  la^th  St.,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  A.  B.,  '72,  A.  M..  '74,  Queens  Univ.,  Ireland. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  131  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn. 
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1892.  William  J.   Milne,  A.  B.,  A:  M.,  Ph.   D.,  Rochester  Univ.;    LL.    D.,   De 

Pauw  Univ. 

President  State  Normal  Collesfe,  Albany. 

R.  V.  K.  MoNTFORT,  M.  D.,  *56,  Albany  Medical  Coll. 

1887.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  n  Montgomery  St.,  Newburgh. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  B.  L.,  '92,  Cornell. 

1895.  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Child  Study,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Uni- 

versity of  Buffalo,  305  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo. 

S.  S.  Packard. 

President  of  Packard's  Business  College^  17  W.  Sad  St.,  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Patton. 

43  £.  loth  St..  New  York. 

Addison  B.  Poland. 

1896.  Assist.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York  City. 

Oscar  D.  Robinson,  A.  B.,  '69,  A.  M.,  '72,  Ph.  D.,  '87,  Dartmouth   Coll. 

1886.    Principal  of  High  School,  501  State  St.,  Albany. 

Edward  Smith. 

Principal  of  Prescott  School,  933  Madison  St.,  Syracuse. 

James  Winne,  A.  M.,  *8o,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1886.    Principal  of  High  School,  12  Noxon  St.,  Poughkeepsie. 

1893.  Henry  P.  Emerson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  laa  College  St.,  Buffalo. 

John  Arthur  Greene. 

1896.     Manager  American  Book  Co.,  100  Washington  Square,  New  York. 
George  Griffith,  A.  B.,  '77,  Hamilton  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '93,  111.  Weslcyan. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  3a  Jewett  Place,  Utica. 

Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Pd.  D.,  '92,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1878.    Tutor  in  Pedagogy.  Normal  College,  112  E.  8ist  St.,  New  York  City. 

Josephine  E.  Rogers. 

Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  75,  P.  D.,  314  R.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Edward  Richard  Shaw,  B.  L.,  *78,  Delaware  Coll.;  Ph.  B.,  *8i,  Lafayette 
Coll.:  Ph.  D.,  *90.  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1894.    Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Univ.,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
City. 

A.  M.  WRiGifT,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent,  in  Charge  of  Compulsory  Education,  Albany. 

1894.  J.  W.  Babcock,  a.  B.,  '78,  Cornell  Univ. 

1881.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  627  Washington  Ave.,  Dunkirk. 

*EuGENE  D.  Bagen,  C.  E.,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  539  E.  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Frank  D.  Beattys,  A.  M.,  *88,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Publisher  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Bi  rke. 

1895.  EUlucational  I^ecture  Bureau,  3  K.  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Francis  R.  Clair. 

1893.    School  Commissioner,  Queens  County,  College  Point. 

Chas.  Newell  Cobb,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1893.  Inspector  of  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Regent's  Office,  Albany. 

Geo.  Cooper. 

S  E.  i6fh  St..  New  York  City. 

Maximilian  P.  S.  Groszmann,  Pd.  D.,  '93,  New  York  Univ. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  109  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Florence  Brownlng  Himes. 

1894.  State  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Rural  Home,  Delaware  Ave.,  Albany. 

Ricmarp  Jones,  A.  M.,  'Si.  Iowa  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Heidelberg.  Germany. 

1896.  Literature  Instructor,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Regents*  Office,  Capitol, 

Albany. 

Cynthia  Lagomarsino. 

1884.    Teacher  in  Ladies*  Home  Mission  School,  63  Park  St.  New  York  City. 

William  A.  Mackey. 

1894.     Principal  Memorial  School,  Milbrook. 

A.  C.  McLachlan,  A.  M..  '94,  Hamilton  Coll. 

State  Institute  Conductor,  550  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton. 
♦Died  Feb.  27,  1896. 
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1894.  Almon  G.  Mkrwin. 

1867.    Principal  of  Public  School  No.  74  and  Branches,  668  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Frkdkrick  Montkser,  Ph.  D.,  '85,   Univ.  of  Vienna,  Austria;  Pd.  D.,  '93, 

N.  Y.  Univ. 

1893.  Vice  Supt.  Ethical  Culture  Schools  and  Lecturer,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 

University,  109  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Acnes  O'Brien. 

Principal  Primary  School  No.  43,  61  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City. 

W.  F.  0*Cai.la{;iian,  A.  B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

1894.  Second  Assist.  Grammar,  No.  61,  E.  89th.  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hester  A.  Roberts. 

1886.    Principal  of  Primary  Department  No.  10,  149  W.  138th  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.  W.  SCIIILLIG. 

Teacher  Business  Coll.,  563  William  St.,  Buffalo. 

Charles  B.  Scott,  A.  M.,  '87,  Rutgers  Coll. 

Instnictor  in  Nature  Study  Methods,  Geolo^  and  Geography,  State  Nor.  Sch., 
Oswego. 

Marcus  W.  Scott. 

1883.    Ex -Superintendent  of  Schools,  461  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton. 

JosEi'H  S.  Taylor,  Pd.  D.,  '02,  New  York  Univ. 

1885.  Teacher  in  Public  Scnools,  Sedgwick  Park,  Fordham  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer. 

1894.    School  Commissioner  Second  District,  Cattaraugus  County,  Randolph. 

1895.  Ida  C.  Bender,  M.  D.,  'go,  Univ.  of  Buffalo. 

1893.     Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  671  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 

C.  C.   BiRCHARD. 

Agent  American  Book  Co.,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

Annie  M.  Bissell, 

Teacher  in  Grammar  School,  No.  63, 635  Alexander  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CoLCMUiA  University. 

Pres.,  Dr.  Seth  Low;  Sec'y,  W.  H.  H.  Beebe,  New  York  City. 

Fannie  S.  Comings. 

1893.  Principal  of  Primary  Department,  43  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Julia  ErriE  Crane. 

Teacher  of  Vocal   Music,   State  Normal   School   and  Director  of  Crane  Normal 
Institute  of  Music,  Potsdam. 

John  W.  Davis. 

1886.  First  Ass't  Grammar  Sch.  No.  66,  and  Sec.  New  York  Soc.  of  Pedagogy,  Kings- 

bridge. 

H.  T.  Dawson,  A.  B..  '82'  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. 
78  W.  94th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Anna  K.  K(;(;LEsroN. 

1894.  Instructor  in  Primary  Work,  Teachers*  Institutes,  45  Wadsworth  St.,  Buffalo. 

Gkor(;e  W.  French,  LL.B.,  '78,  Columbia  Coll. 

1881.     Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Jamaica,  Ave.,  opp.  Enfield  St.,  Brooklyn. 

R.  H.  Halsey,  a.  B..  '77,  Williams  Coll. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  338  Main  St.,  Binghamton. 

Edward  Hayward,  Ph.  D.,  'go.  Union  Coll. 

Principal  of  High  School,  177  Genesee  St.,  Lockport. 

Welland  Hendrick,  a.  B.,  '80.  A.  M.,  '83,  Colgate  Univ. 

1893.     Conductor  of  Institutes,  Dep't  of  Public  Instniction,  33  Lincoln  Ave,  Cortland. 

Walter  L.  Hervey,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  Princeton. 

1893.    President  of  Teachers'  College,  W.  130th  St.,  Momingside  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Sara  D.  Jenkins. 

1895.  Teacher  of  English  High  School,  Editor  of  Pof^ular  Educator^  Ithaca. 

Thos.  R.  Kneil,  a.  B.,  '75,  A.  M.,  '78,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middleton,  Conn. 

1893.    Su{>erintendent  of  Schools,  317  Caroline  St.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Charles  D.  Larkins,  Ph.  B.,  '81.  Alfred  Univ. 

1893.    Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  76  Court  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Seth  Low,  LL.   D.,  '89,  Amherst,  '90,    Univ.  of  State  of  N.    Y.,  Univ.  of 

Pa.,  Harvard,  Trinity,  '96,  Princeton. 

1889.    President  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ella  Calkins  Lyon. 

Ratonah,  Westchester  Co. 


Williams  Coll. 

.894.    Pr«id.B1 

J.  M.  RJCE.  M.  D., 


.  A.   B..  '75,   D.   D.,  '86,  Union  Coll. 


•tConducI 


D  Van. 


REii  T.  ScHAUFFi.EH,  A.  B,,  '65.  A.  M..  '68,  Williams. 

TS94,    A»'t  Supi.  of  Sdu»l>,  New  Vork  City,  o  Wciodlud  Atc.,  New  Rodtdlc. 

ies^.    KiodcTgnncn  in  Union  fnt  Schoal.  White  Fliini,  iBm  B»h  C>K  Ave.,  Nn 
mv  G.  S<:hnf.ii>rr,  B.  S.,  "87.  Coll.  Ciiy  of  New  York. 

" -'  "-    "     "-  '^Ciiy. 


"      ThiBl  Au'<  'GrsmmH  School  No.  50. 6,h  W.  4j,h  St..  New  V«l 

Mvm 

>N  Tr.\cv  Scriii.ER,  A.  R.,  ■83,  A.  M.,  Sb.  Rutgers  Coll. 

ItiMpeclor  Univenily  o(  New  Voil..  Rcgcfiu'  Office,  Allany. 

S.  R. 

Shear. 

Principal  d  Pu]..ki  Academy.  PnU.ki. 

J.  M. 

irr.  Smith.  B.  S. 

1896.    Studeni,  Tatty  town. 

P]...n 

■i»>.\  Stkvens,  Jr..  B.  S,.  '88.  Coll.  Cily  0/  New  York. 

'h.  H..  '86,  A.  M,,  '92,  111.  Wesleyan   Univ. 

il  Litin  ind  Greek,  Stile  Nonnal  School,  detleKO. 


Chari.es  F.  Wjikei 
Hendlti 
i6g6.     J.  S.  Adams, 


titute.  Wot  New  Brighton 


Miss  Marion  Ak> 
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1896.     Frank  S.  Capen. 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  New  Platz. 

Arthur  G.  Clement. 

Initpector,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York,   Regents  Office,  Albany. 

E.  C.  COI.BY. 

1885.    Principal  Mechanics  Institute,  38  S.  Washington  St.,  Rochester. 

E.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Haverford  Coll. 

1895.     Principal  Oakwood  Seminary,  Union  Springs. 

LeRoy  C.  Cooley,  a.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Vassar  College,  9  Reservoir  Sq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Robert  L.  Cox. 

983  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo. 

Anna  A.Cummings. 

1891.    Teacher  of  School  No.  5a,  531  Plymouth  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
BooTHE  CoLWELi.  Davis,  A.  B.,  'qo,  a.  M.  '93,  Alfred  Univ.,  B.  D.,'93,  Yale. 

1895.     President  Alfred  University,  Alfred. 

JoH.N  M.  DoLPH,  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1884.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  18  E.  Main  St.,  Port  Jervis. 

Sara  L.  Di  nninc;. 

Teacher  of  Holt  System  of  Sight -singing,  65  E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 

William  R.  Eastman,  A.  B.  Yale.  B.  S.  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 

Inspector  of  Pub.  Libraries,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  State  Library,  Albany. 

Ella  C.  Elder. 

189a.     Superintendent  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Asso.,  86  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

James  A.  Estes,  A.  M.,  Alfred  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  17  Marshall  Ave.,  Gloversville. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Farrell. 

163  E.  194th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  Fenton. 

Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co. 

Louise  E.  Geer. 

1890.    Principal  of  Central  School,  Euclid  Ave.,  Jamestown. 

Charles  E.  Gorton,  Ph.  B. 

1883.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  85  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

Marc.aret  Gowans,  Graduate  Posse  Gymnasium. 

Educational  and  Medical  Gymnast,  77  Mariner  St.,  Buffalo. 

Walter  B.  Gunnison,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Assist.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City,  77  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Alfred  Hallam. 

Supt.  of  Music,  Mt.  Vernon,  230  W.  105th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  E.  Harris. 

1895.     Principal  of  Intermediate  Department,  Normal  School,  New  Platz. 

William  N.  Harris. 

1893.     Principal  of  Union  School,  Greene. 

Frances  C.  Hayes. 

1893.     Supervisor  of  Kindergarten,  354  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany. 

William  C.  Hess,  B.  S.  '67,  M.  S.,  '71,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

1885.  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  19,  439  E.  ii8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  J.  Howe. 

189s,     Principal  Phoepix  Academy,  Phoenix,  Oswego  Co. 

Fannie  M.  Hyde. 

1893.  Teacher  of  Kindergarten,  ao8  Main  St.,  Binghamton. 

Herhert  J.  Jones,  Ph.  B.,  '94,  Cornell  Univ. 

1894.  Principal  Carroll  St.  School,  "llie  Ames,"  Binghamton. 

L.  C.  JuDD,  B.  S.,  N.  I.,  Nor.  Sch. 

WithGinn&Co.,  411  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse 

John  Kaiser. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Alpiieus  B.  Kenyon,  B.  S.,  '74,  M.  S.,  '77,  Alfred  Univ. 

1874.     Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  1891,  Registrar  of  Alfred  Univ.  17  S.  Main  St.,  Alfred. 

Roland  S.  Keyser. 

Regents  Office,  University  of  New  York.  Albany. 

J.  P:.  King. 

Commercial  Teacher,  153  Pearl  St.,  Rochester. 
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1S9J.     chair  ol  Metfaal<i.  Ktltc  Normal  Sclmal,  40  South  Ave..  BRKkpott. 

G.  SiiruRMAN.  A.  B.,  '77,   A.  M.,  '78,    London   Univ.,  D.  Sc.  '78.  Ed 
burgh,  LL.D..  Columbia. 
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NEW  \OKYi— Continued. 

1896.     M.  H.  Walrath,  a.  B.,  *8o,  A.  M.,  •92,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Vice- Principal  and  Head  Classical  Teacher,  High  School,  Box  544,  Troy. 

R.  A.  Watkrbury,  a.  B.,  '60,  A.  M.,  *8o.  Ph.  D.,  '86.  Alfred  Coll. 
Ex-Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt.,  Cuba. 

Etta  Lansing  Wentz. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  948  Hamilton  St.,  Albany. 

Mrs.  Katiikrine  Whitkhead. 

1890.     Principal,   St.   Andrews   Kindergarten   and    Training    School,  975    South    Ave., 
Rochester. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

LIFE   MEMBER. 

1884.     Robert  Bin(;ham,  A.  M.,  'to,  LL.  D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

1873.     Su{>erintendent  of  Bingham  School,  Asheville. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

1894.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Ph.  B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  D.  C.  L.,  Univ.  of  the  South. 

189a.     President  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Loc.AN  I).  Howell.  A.  B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

1895.     Superintendent  Public  Schools,  404  Hillsboro,  St.,  Raleigh. 

1895.  Jno.  J.   Blair,  A.  B.,  '85,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winston. 

1896.  Charles  D.   McIver,  A.  B.,  '81;  D.  L.,  '93,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

President  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Greensboro. 

Frederick    R.  Place. 

Superintendent  of  North  Carolina  Institute  for  Peaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Caswell 
Square,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

active  members. 
1893.     Emma  F.  Bates. 

1895.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Bismarck. 

i8(>4.     Walter  L.  Stockwell,  B.  Sc,  '89,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grafton. 

Mrs.   Helen  H.  Stockwell,  B.  L.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Grafton. 

1895.     Geo.  A.  McFarland,  B.  S.,  '83,  M.  S.,  '86,  Hiram  Coll. 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City. 

Wehstkr  Merrifield,  A.  B.,  '77;  A.  M.,  '92,  Yale. 

1891.     President  of  State  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  Grand  Forks  Co. 

Lira  L.  Perrine,  A.  B.,  '80,  Albion  Coll.,  Mich. 

i8q2.     Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City. 

OHIO. 

life  directors. 

1870.     Emerson  Elbridge  White,  A.  M.,   Western    Reserve  Coll.;   LL.  D.,    '76, 
Indiana  Univ.  and  Marietta  Coll. 
Author  and  Lecturer,  Columbus. 

1884.     James  H.  Caxfield,  A.  B.,  '68,  A.  M.,  '77,  LL.  D.,  '93,  Williams  Coll. 

1895.     President  of  Ohio  State  University,  1873  N.  High  St.,  Columbus. 

1888.     L.  W.   Day,  A.  M.,  '74,  Hillsdale  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '85,  Baldwin  Univ. 

1895.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  178  W.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton. 

LIFE   ME.MKERS. 

1866.     Ulysses  T.  Curran,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Miami  Univ.,  Ohio. 

Ex -Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sandusky. 

1870.     William  H.  Cole,  A.  M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
1878.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  MarysvUle. 
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1870.     Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop  Williams,  Pcd.  D.,  '94,  State  Nor.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1879.    Instructor  in  Normal  Department,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  I>elaware. 

1879.  Reuben  McMillan,  A.  M.,  '67,  Western  Reserve  Coll. 

Ex -Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Youngfstown,  Canfield. 

1880.  Hampton  Bennett. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Carlisle,  Warren  Co. 
J.  J.   Burns,   A.  M.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,   '79,   Ohio 

State  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  609  Washington  St.,  Defiance. 

Charles  C.  Davidson,  A.  M.,  '86. 

Ex -Superintendent  of  Schools,  59  W.  Ely  St.,  Alliance. 

Bettie  a.  Dutton. 

1870.     Principal  of  Kentucky  Street  School,  94  State  St.,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Reuben  McMillan. 

Canfield. 

Lewis  Miller. 

Pres.  Bd.  of  Trustees,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  and  Pres.  of  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Oak 
Place,  Akron. 

John  B.  Peaslee,  A.  B.,  '63,  A.  M.,  '66,  Dartmouth;  LL.  B.,  '67,  Cincin- 
nati Coll. ;  Ph.  D.,  '69,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Director  of  University  of  Cincinnati,  i8a  Race  St.,  Cincinnati. 

Esther  A.  Widner. 

ai  Maple  St.,  Dayton.  • 

1882.  James  A.  Robert,  A.  M.,  '67,  Yale;  Ph.  D.,  '84,  Dennison. 

330  Sunset  Ave.,  Dayton. 

1883.  E.  W.  Coy,  A.  M.,  '58,  Brown  Univ.;  Ph.  D.,  '86,  Princeton. 

1873.    Principal  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

1884.  C.  W.  Benneit,  a.  B.,  '66,  A.  M.,  '69,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.;  Ph.  D..  '89, 

Moores  Hill  Coll.,  Ind. 

1874.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  318  W.  Ash  St.,  Piqua. 

1894.     J.  A.  Shawan,  a.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  '83,  Oberlin  Coll.;  Ph.  D.,  '93,  Muskin- 
gum Coll. 

1889.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus. 

ACTIVE   MEMHERS. 

1884.     E.  A.  Jones,  A.  M. 

1869.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  138  E.  Tremont  St.,  Massilon. 

1886.  Christine  Gordon  Sullivan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

1885.     Supervisor  of  Art  Instruction,  Public  Schools,  1208  Ellmwood  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

1887.  O.  T.  Corson,  A.  M.,  '87. 

1891.     State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Columbus. 

1889.  Edwin  B.  Cox,  A.  B.,  *74,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1881.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  205  W.  Church  St.,  Xenia. 

Nathan  L.  Glover. 

1873.    Teacher  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  627  E.  Mill  St.,  Akron. 

L.  H.  Jones. 

i8q4>    Su{>erintendent  of  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave,  Cleveland. 

1890.  Louis  D.  Bonebrake,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Member  Ohio  State  Board,  107  W.  Hamtramack   St., 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Laird. 

i8<ja.    Principal  of  Waverly  School,  266I4  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Anna  M.  Oscjood. 

1893.  Principal  of  Avondale  School,  1348  Oak  St.,  Columbus. 

J.  P.  Sharkey. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  1893,  Member  of  State  Roard  of  Examiners,  Eaton. 

SoriiiK  Vance. 

1876.    Grammar  Department.  Van  Wert. 

iSgi.     Arthir  Owkn  Jonks. 

1890.  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,'33is  Highland  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 

R.  Anna  Morris,  Grad.,  '88,  Anderson  Nor.  Sch.  of  Physical  Training. 

1894.  Special  teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Public  Schools,  564  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland. 

Ei.I-KN  (i.  Rkvki.ev,  Pd.  I).,  '94,  State  Nor.  Coll..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1891.  Supervisor  of  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
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1891.  Charles  W.   Super,   A.   B.,   *66,   Dickinson  Coll.;    A.    M.,  '82,  Syracuse 

Univ.;  Ph.  D.,  ^74,  111.  Wesleyan  Univ.;  LL.  D.,  *94,  Dickinson  Coll. 

I883.     President  of  Ohio  University,  *96,  Professor  of  Greek  ibidem.  Athens. 

F.  Trki'di.ky,  a.  B.,  '78,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

1885.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  633  Elm  St.,  Youngstown. 

W.  J.  White. 

1888.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  14x0  R.  3rd  St.,  Dayton. 

1892.  H.  T.  LooMis. 

Principal  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  43a  Superior  St.,  Cleveland. 

T.  J.  Mitchell,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

'•  The  I^nnox,"  Cleveland. 

C.  C.  Mh.ler. 

1895.     Su{>erintendent  of  Schools,  719  W.  North  St.,  Lima. 

Edwin  DeVore  Resler,  A.  B.,  '91,  Otterbein  Univ. 

1893.     Su{>erintendent  of  Schools,  Westerville. 

N.  CoE  Stewart,  F.  C.  M. 

Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  71  Jennings  Ave..  Cleveland. 

Wm.  H.  Voc.el. 

1886.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Drawing.  1038  Linn  St..  Cincinnati. 

M.VTH.DA    L.  WaLKE. 

Twenty-sixth  District  School,  471  Kiddle  Road,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 

1893.  E.  R.  Booth,  A.  M.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

1889.  Principal  Technical  School.  14th  and  Elm  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

Charles  Haitpert,  A.  B.,  '80,  A.  M.,  *83,  lleidelburg  Univ. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  and   1894  Member  State  Board  of  Examiners,  ao  E. 
Bowman  St..  Wooster. 

M.  A.  Kimmel. 

1880.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Poland. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Newhall  Lathroi*. 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  9th  St.,  W.  of  John,  Cincinnati. 

H.  H.  Raschic. 

1874.     Principal  of  loth  District  School,  618  Mound  St..  Avondale,  Cincinnati. 

S.  D.  Sanor,  M.  Sc,  '92,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  aso  4th  St..  East  Liverpool. 

James  W.  Scott,  A.  B.,  Duquesne  Coll. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Loudonville. 

William   H.  Scott,  A.  M..  *65,  Ohio  Univ.;  LL.  D.,  '84,  Ohio  Univ.  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1883.     Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ohio  State  Univ.,  131,  15th  Ave..  Columbus. 

LrciA  Sticknev,  A.  M.,  ^95,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1877.     Hughes  High  School.  Cincinnati. 

A.  D.  Wilt. 

President  of  Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton. 

1894.  James  W.  Bashkord,  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Wis.;  S.  T.  B.,  '76,  Ph. 

D.,  *8i,  Boston  Univ.;  D.  D.,  '90,  Southwestern  Univ. 

1889.     President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  23  Oak  Hill  Ave.,  Delaware. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop,  A.  B.,  *82,  Harvard. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Alpine  Place,  Walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati. 

W.  W.  Boyd,  A.  B.,  '84,  A.  M.,  '86,  Marietta  Coll. 

1 891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  501,  5th  St.,  Marietta. 

Wiij-ardT.  BirsHMAN,  Ph.  M.,  '88,  Wooster  Univ. 

1892.  Su{>erintendent  of  Schools,  Van  Wert. 

Emma  C.  Davis. 

1893.  Su{>ervisor  Public  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland. 

Arnold  J.  Gantvoort. 

1894.  Professor  of  Music.  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati. 

Edward  L.  Harris,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B. 

1889.     Principal  of  Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Ji'LiA  A.  Harris. 

1874.     Prim.  Dcpt.,  13th  Dist.  School,  Cleneay  and  Spencer  Aves.,  Norwood,  Cincinnati. 

Carrie  Hoehm. 

Teacher,  Claneay  St.,  Norwood,  Cincinnati. 


Chaklks  S.  Barkett,  B,  S.,  '85,  Hopedale  Coll.,  O. 

tBi6.    PHncipil  jth  Ave.  School,  78  W.  qth  Ate,  Cotunibui. 
Makv  Blakiston,  Ph.  B.,  Ohio  Stale  Univ. 

1895.    Tcchcr  in  High  School,  }ii  W,  flh  Ave,,  Colnmbu., 

WlLl.ls  BouGHTON,  A.  B..  Univ.  of  Mich.;  A.  M..  Dickinson  C 
98a.    PnfHJOTol  Rlworic  and  Eneliih  LItcnnin.  Ohio  Uni«.,  Athcni. 

Emma  Bkooke,  B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

■  Bqo.     Pnncipil  oi  Gnmmit  School,  60  GrinrcM  Si.,  Delawin. 

S.  T.   Di.\[.,  A.  fl..  'So,  A.  M.,  ■S4,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.;  Ph.  D., 
Univ.  N.  V. 

1890.    Supcnnlendenl  oi  Schooii,  Lackland. 

Gf.uhor  a.  Howard. 

Cart  oi  AmeriMn  Book  Co.,  Cincinnxi. 

Jm 


K  Law 


S.  He.v 


Primary  Teacher,  33;  Millon  Si.  Cincinnati. 
Preiident  Cincinnaii  WamaTi'i  Club,  awl    Kec. 

;  Lavton,  B.  S..  '92,  O.  N.  W. 


Si.,  Mechan 

H  Z.  Lazenby,  B.  Agri.,  Cornell;  M.  . 

iBSi.     ProlesHrorHciniculnirc 


»a  Agri.  C 

id  Famtry,  Ohia^tale  Univeraily,  Colun 

CiTAS.  L.  Loos.  Jr..  A.  B..  'fig.  A.  M.,  "71.  Bethany  Coll.,  W.  V 
iSgS.    Head  oi  Engliih  Dcpinmcni,  S<«le  High  Schoo),  131  Salem  St..  D 
}.  S.  LoWK,  A.  M.,  '67. 

■  891.    Superinlendent  of  Schoolt,  Aahtabula. 
S.  H.  Maharrv. 

Superinlendent  of  Schoali,  Cenleiburg. 

S.  K.   Mari.is  Ph.  B..  Pd.  B..  '93.  Ohio  Univ 
G.  C.  Makr 
M.  R.  McEi 

■  8(M. 

W.  W.  Mill 


Hk? 


>i  Schooti,  404  W.  Ray  Si..  New  Pliiladciph 

Kov,  A.  B.,  'os.  Univ.  of  Woosier. 

Editoi  ol  School  Krcord,  )6  N.  Maiket  St.,  Woonei. 

/riHK,  Ph.  B..  '96.  Univ.  of  Woosier. 

1S96,    Agi.  ior  the  John  Chnrch  Co.,  }6  N.  Market  St.,  Wooatet. 

ti.-  Mert/,  a.  B.,  '70,  A.  M..  "Bo.  Bethany  Coll. 

-  -  '         -  School!,  La  Belle  Ave..  Steubenville. 
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1895.  E.  H.  Prichard. 

Teacher  in  Intermediate  Grade,  Wyoming,  Cincinnati. 

Laura  Ressler. 

1884.    Teacher  of  Primary  School,  Eaton,  Preble  Co. 

W.  S.  Robinson,  B.  S.,  'gi,  M.  S.,  '93,  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Barberton,  Summit  Co. 

Horace  A.   Stokes,   A.    B.,    '87,   A.  M.,   '90,   Ohio  Wesleyan   Univ.;  '96, 
Denison  Univ. 

i8qo.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Granville. 

MaROARKT  W.   SlTIIKKLANI). 

i88<).    Principal  of  Normal  School,  1076  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Charles  F.  Thwinc;,  D.  I).,  LL.D. 

Prcs.  of  Western  Reserve  Univ.  and  Adelbert  Coll.,  55  Bellflower  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Stella  S.  Wilson. 

1894.  Teacher  of  Chemistry  Central  High  School,  97  N.  20th  St.,  Columbus. 

1896.  P.  J.  Anderson.  • 

1895.  Principal  of  Franklin  School,  loi  Garfield  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Anderson. 

Teacher  in  Kindergarten  Department,  loi  Garfield  Ave.,  Columbus. 

J.  J.  Bliss,  A.  M.,  "86,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5x8  E.  Rensselaer  St.,  Bucyrus. 

G.  B.  Bolenbaugh. 

Superinten()ent  of  Public  Schools,  New  Richmond. 

Marie  L.  Bruot. 

1889.  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  51,  4th  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Howard  Ciiamplin. 

1892.     Superintendent  of  Writing,  Public  Schools,  Station  1),  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati. 

Tressa  M.  Corcoran, 

1886.     Assist.  Principal  8th  District,  Insco  Building,  Dayton. 

J.  M.  Flannery. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jamestown. 

Jennie  Gifford,  B.  S.,  '67,  A.  M.,  '80,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

1874.     Principal  of  Preparatory  Dcpt.,  Buchtel  Coll.,  107  S.  Union  St.,  Akron. 

M.  E.  Hard. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  310  E.  Main  St.,  Salem. 

Lemira  W.  Hughes. 

1892.     Principal  Normal  Training  School,  **The  Lennox,*'  Cleveland. 

Kate  M.  Keadin. 

1016  Bay  Miller  St.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  A.   Kino. 

No.  no  Huntington  Place,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati. 

Frances  J.  Kelly. 

1894.     Critic  Teacher,  Cleveland  Normal  School,  201  Oakdale  St.,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Lehman. 

Ex- Superintendent  of  Schools,  1836  E.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton. 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Leiter. 

Superintendent  Dept.  Physical  Educational,  Nat.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mansfield. 

Charles  P.  Lynch,  A.  M. 

Teacher  of  Latin  Central  High  School,  146  Hawthorn  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Annie  E.  Logan. 

1896.  Teacher  in  Westwood  School,  Waidall  and  Beechwood  Aves.,  Cincinnati. 

Mary  J.  Murphy. 

734  Richmond  St.,  Cincinnati. 

WiLiUTR  V.  Rood,  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '76. 

Principal  of  High  School,  113  Adolph  Ave.,  Akron. 

S.  L.  Rose,  Graduate  N.  Nor.  Univ. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  319  N.  and  St.,  Hamilton. 

Mary  E.  Stockleman. 

Buchtel  College,  Akron. 

Clara  G.  Tagg. 

1891.  Principal  of  South  Case  School,  96  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

Harriet  E.  Terrel. 

1890.     Principal  of  Scranton  School,  381  Jennings  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
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OHIO— Cofttinufd. 
i8g6.     Anna  M.  P.  Tucker. 

Prin.  of  Anna  M.  P.  Tucker  School  of  Ethical  and  Physical  Culture,  Cleveland. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ.,  Delaware,  O. 
1884.    Su{>erintendent  of  Public  Schools,  333  S.  Plum  St.,  Troy. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS. 

iSq2.     David  R.  Boyd.  A.  B.,  '78,  A.  M.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

189a.     President  of  University  of  Oklahoma,  Normna. 

1895.     J.  H.  Parker. 

Kingfisher. 

OREGON. 

LIF-E   DIRECTOR. 

1888.     C.  C.  Stratton,  D.  D.  • 

Portland  University,  University  Park. 

ACTIVE   MEM  HERS. 

1895.     J.  H.  Ackerman. 

Principal  Harrison  St.  Grammar  School,  Portland. 

E.  B.  McEi-ROv,  A.  M..  •83.  Christian  Coll. ;  Ph.  D.,  '84,  Williamette   Univ. 

1895.  Professor  of  Ethics,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

M.  G.  Royal,  A.  B.,  '75,  A.  M.  '78,  W.  Univ.,  Salem,  Ore. 
1893.     President  E.  N.  State  Normal  School,  Weston. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

life  director. 
1879.     Teachers'    Institute. 

Prcs.,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Samuel;  Sec*y,  Mary  Wallace,  Philadelphia. 

LIFE   members. 

1876.     Edward  Brooks,   A.  M.,  '59,  Union  Coll. ;  Ph.   D.,    '76,   Lafayette,   Coll., 
Washington  and  JeffersonColl.,  Hyatts  Military  Academy. 

1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

1879.  Rachel  Foster  Avery. 

Somerton. 

Simon  Gratz,  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Member  of  Board  of  Elducation,  1919  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  Shifpen, 

Ex -President  Board  of  Education,  532  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

1880.  Edc.ar  Arthur  Sinc.er. 

1887.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  School,  466a  Penn  St.,  Philadelphia 

1884.     Sarah  A.  Stewart. 

1890.  Prin.  of  Kindergarten  Training  Sch.  for  Teachers.  1520  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia. 

1891.     E.  Oram  Lvte,  M.  Sc,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

1887.  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 

ACTIVE    MEMllERS. 

1 881.  Andrew  J.  Morrison. 

1883.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1430  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

1884.     Geo.  11.  SroiT. 

1888.  Supervising  Principal  of  Boys'  Grammar  .School,  3746  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

18S7.     Nathan  C.  S(  hakffkr,  LL.D.,  '95,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. 

i8q3.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

1SS9.     Chari.ks  DeGarmo,  Ph.  D..  '86,  Halle. 

1891.  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

1S91.     E  Mackev,  A.  B.,  '78.  Mercersburg  Coll. 

1896.  Boys'  High  .School,  Reading. 

1892.       ElI/.A  a.    HiSH(»I'. 

Prinripal  of  Primary  School,  an  Pine  St.,  Harrisburg. 

Cvris  ]^m;er.  a.  M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  .Schools,  iii»  I^ehman  St.,  Lebanon. 
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1892.  R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  A.  M.,  '78,  Ph.  D.,  '87,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.,  Pa. 

1880.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  408  Manor  St.,  Lancaster. 

W.  WiLHKRFORCE  Dkatrick,  A.  B.,  '76.  A.  M.,   '79,  Mercersburg  Coll. 
1891.  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown. 

H.   W.  FiSHKR,  Grad.  State  Nor.  Sch.,   Millersville,  Pa. 

1875.    Su{>ervisor  17th  Waid  Schools.  350  Lehigh  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 

Jos.   K.  GOTWALS. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  19  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Norristown. 

Mary  J.  Lambkrton. 

1891.    Supervising  Prin.  of  George  W.  Childs  Sch.,  4403  Osage  Ave.,  West  Philadelphia. 

E.  C.  Lavkrs,  a.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Principal  of  High  School,  334  Cattell  St.,  Easton. 

Herman  T.  Lukens,  A.  M.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Pa.;  Ph.  D.,  '91,  Jena. 

1895.    Docent  in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  and  Lecturer  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Brjrn  Mawr,  531  Marshall  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Constance  Mackenzie. 

1887.     Director  of  Public  Kindergartens,  3334  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

John  A.  M.  Passmore,  M.  Sc,  '62,  State  Nor.  Sch.  Millersville,  Pa. 

1890.     Agent  American  Book  Company,  318  S.  4and  St.,  Philadelphia. 

S.  C.  ScHMicKER.  A.  M.,  M.  Sc,  Muhlenberg  Coll.,    Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  610  S.  High  St..  West  Chester. 
H.   H.  Sl'AYD. 

1883.  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Minersville. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd. 

1884.  Director  of  Industrial  Art  School,  319  N.  3and  St.,  Philadelphia, 

1893.  C.  A.  Babcoc:k,  A.  M.,  '71,  LL.  B.,  '83,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1883.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  313  Petroleum  St.,  Oil  City. 

M.  G.  Brumbaucii,  A.  M.,  '93,  Ph.  D.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1893.    President  of  Juniata  Coll.  and  1894  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Huntington. 

JAME.S  A.  Dewey,  M.  E.,  '84,  Slate  Nor.  Sch.,  Mansfield. 

1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport  Township,  Wanamie. 

William  Henry  Samuel,   Ph.  D.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1878.     Supervising  Principal  Public  Schools,  2505  N.  lath  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Thomas  Smith,  Pd.  D.,  '93,  School  of  Ped.,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 

1885.  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 

Pat  LINE  W.  Spencer. 

1893.  Teacher  of  Literature,  Girls*  Normal  School,  3421  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

1894.  Loyal  Free.man  Hall,  M.  E.  D.,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Principal  of  First  Ward  Schools,  Butler. 

Emma  J.  Lon<;streth,  M.  E.,  '76,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  West  Chester  Pa. 

1894.  Teacher  of  History,  Girls*  High  School,  9103  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  M.  J.  McCracken. 

1887.     Assistant  Principal,  Franklin  School,  4632  Center  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 

Geo.  Morris  Philips.  A.  M.,  '74,  Ph.  D..  '84,  Bucknell  Univ. 

1881.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 

Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  A.  M..  Hopedale  Coll.,  Ph.  D.,  '86,  Wittenberg  Coll. 

1890.    Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Thiel  College,  Greenville. 

Charles  K.  Witmer,  A.  B..  '88,  A.  M.,  '91,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 
1893.     Principal  of  High  School,  United  States  Hotel,  Lebanon. 

1895.  .S.  H.  Alhro,  Ph.  D.,  Colgate  Univ. 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield. 

Alice  M.  Bentley,  Grad.,  '83,  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro. 

1886.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  436  North  St.,  Meadville. 

Geo.  Howard  Cliek.  A.  M. 

1893.     Principal  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  1507  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

W.  G.  Gans. 

1899.     Supervising  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Cornel Isvi He. 

Mary  Heins,  B/  E.,  '87,  Keystone  Nor.  Sch.,  Kutztown. 

1887.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Eshbach. 

James    MacAlister,   A.  M.,    LL.D..   Brown  Univ. ;  LL.  B.,  Univ.  of   New 
York;  Officier  d*Academie,  Paris. 

1890.    President  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 


R.  M.  Carco. 

■  eu.    Priiuipa]  Mi.  Waihlngwn  School,  ii;  Srcamon  St.,  PillfburK. 
Watson  Cobnkli.. 

Supervising  PTinct|a]  Loein  Gnmmar  School,  i6dj  N.  iinh  St.,  Philxlelphia. 

R.D.  Chawfori>.  M.  E.  D..  I'a.  Stale  Nor..  Edinboro;  A.M.,  Grove  Citv  Co 

1B4?.    Superinirndcni  of  Scboalm,  Ciiy  Hill,  -niuoille. 
L.  O.  FoosK.  A.  M.,  Penn.  Coll. 

1879.    Supe(inI«HlenI  o<  Schoolt.  70s  N.  snd  St.,  HarrisbuiE. 
Jdiin  Arthur  Gibson,  A.  R..  'qi,  Allegbeny  Coll. 

1896.     SupciinlendeoloiSchooll,  Butler. 

Gk<)r<;kH<>wkli.. 

SupcrintendeDI  of  Schoolt,  loo;  Scnnton  Si..  Scnnion. 
W.  L.  Mm:G.iwan. 

iS«a.     Superiniendnil  o<  Schoolt,  Office  tail  St.  Buildinit,  Wbttch. 

S.  R.  Mc:Ci,rKK,  A.  M..  '.13,  Grov. 

Principal  oiHiKh  School,  ei 

TiiKiiiMiRt:  B.  Nuss.  A.  M..  "82,  Ph.  D..  Syracuse  Univ.  '83. 
J.  N.  Smith. 

1B76.     Principal  of  6lh  Winl  School.  iS  Fnnlilin  St.,  Allecheny  City. 

L.  A.  Thomas. 

iBgi.    Principal  Riuahion  School,  }7th  Ward,  Piiltbuig:  lyn  Wood  St.,  Wilkiniburir. 
Ai.MA  Sac;kr   WKLStI, 

Tcachn  of  Eloculion.  Stale  Notmal  School,  Hloomibuit. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


.,  Braddock. 


v.;  "78,  Amherst  CoLl.;  LL.E 
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1892.  Oilman  C.  Fishkr,  A.  B.,  *6(),  A.  M.»  '86,  Colby  Univ. 

1892.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  no  Central  Ave.,  Pawtucket. 

Emma  G.  Harris. 

1893.  Trustee  Harris  Institute  Library,  35  Harris  Ave.,  Woonsocket. 

1893.  Ernkst  Hknry  Johnson,  A.  B.,  'gi,  A.  M.,  '92,  Brown  Univ. 

1891.     Master  of  A.  P.  Hoyt  Grammar  School,  47  Warren  Ave.,  East  Providence. 

1894.  Wai.tkr  Balloi'  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  '85,  Brown  Univ. 

1895.     Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Brown  Univ.,  36a  Point  St.,  Providence. 

Abby  L.  Marlatt,  B.  Sc,  *88,  M.  Sc,  'c>o.  State  Agri.  Coll.,  Kan. 

1894.  Teacher  in  Manual  Training  High  School,  11  Greene  St.,  Providence. 

1895.  E.  O.  Martin. 

1893.    Teacher  in  4th  Grade,  348  Penn  St.,  Providence. 

1896.  Vktor  Frazkr,  a.  B.,  '89. 

3rd  Assist,  in  High  School,  Providence. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Pikrck. 

1891.    Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  City  Hall,  Providence. 

Harriktte  L.  Rick. 

1895.  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  City  Hall,  Providence. 

Bkssik  M.  Sciiolkikli). 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Work  in  Public  Schools,  83  Vernon  St.,  Providence. 

W.  R.  WiiiTTi.K.  A.  B.,  '83,  A.  M.,  '88,  Colby  Univ. 
1891.     Principal  of  Schools,  56  Eden  St.,  Westerly. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

likk  mk.mbkr. 

1891.  Martha  Sciiokiki.d. 

1865.     Founder  and  General  Manager  of  Schofield  Nor.  and  Industrial  Sch.,  Aiken. 

ACTIVK  MKMBKRS. 

1895.     D.  B.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  '80,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

President  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Kock  Hill. 

1S96.     Y..  S.  Drkhkr,  a.  M.,  '93,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 
1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia. 

W.  H.  Hand. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Chester,  S.  C. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTIVK    MK.MBKRS. 

1890.     Wm.  II.  H.  Bkadi.k,  a.  B.,  '61,  A.  M.,  '64,  LL.B.,  '67,  Univ.  of  Mich. 
1889.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Madison. 

1892.  JosKiH  W.  Makck,  a.  B.,  '75,  A.  M..  '77,  LL.D.,  '95,  Hillsdale  Coll. 

1891.     President  of  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

1S94.     Maitik  Jones. 

Teacher  in  Indian  Industrial  School,  Klandreau. 

Alkx  M.  Rowk,  a.  M.,  '72,  Oberlin,  Coll. 
1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sioux  Falls. 

1895.     El. I. A  Elliott. 

Teacher  Primary  School,  704  W.  9th  St.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Gkorijk  M.  Smith.  A.  B.,  '73,  A.  M.,  '77,  Colby  Univ. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Pedagof^y,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Edmtni)  J.  Vkrt. 

1895.     Su{>erintcndent  of  Schools,  504  Lynn  St.,  Yankton. 

TENNESSEE. 
life  directors. 

1886.     William  Robertson  Garrett,  A.  M.,  '57,  Wm.  and  Mary  Coll. ;  Ph.  D., 

'91,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Prof,  of  American  History,  Peabody  Normal  Coll.;  813  S.  Summer  St.,  Nashville. 
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TENNESSEE— CV/;//«i/^d'. 
1889.     Hoard  ok  Edication  of  Nasiivili.k. 

Prcs.,  J.  H.  Yarbrotiifh;  Sec*y.  Wm.  R.  Payne,  Nashville. 

likk  mkmhkk. 
1887.     Clara  Conway. 

Memphis. 

ACnVK    MKMHKRS. 

18S7.     Wharton  Stkwart  Jonks,  A.  H.,  '73,  Kentucky  Univ. 

1881.     Principal  of  Memphis  Institute,  501  Vance  St.,  Memphis. 

i88(>     W.  T.  Whitk.  a.  B.,  '77,  A.  M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1885.  Principal  of  Girls*  High  School,  508  Broad  St.,  Knoxville. 

1892.     William  H.  Paynk,  LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Mich.;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  NashviUe. 

Chancellor  of  Univ.  of  Nashville  and  Pres.  of  Peabody  Normal  Coll.,  16  Lindslcy 
Ave.,  Nashville. 

1895.     John  Hradkn.  A.  H.,  A.  M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.  D.  D.,  Iowa  NVcs.  Univ. 
1867.     President  of  Central  Tennessee  College,  83  Maple  St.,  Nashville. 

Eliza  Crostiiwait. 

lessee  and  Principal  Ik>scobel  College  and  President  of  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 306  Wilcox  Building,  Nashville. 

1S96.     W.  N.  HiLLiNc.sLKV,  A.  M.,  '72,  Hurritt  Coll. 

1889.     President  of  Burritt  College,  244  Main  St.,  Spencer. 

James  A.  Hknrv,  A.  B.,  '83,  Atlanta  Univ. 

1886.  Principal  of  High  School,  307  Grove  St.,  Chattanooga. 

Mrs.  M.  McNaiib. 

1886.    Teacher  in  Higbee  School,  369  Linden  St.,  Memphis. 

Hkssik  McNahh. 

Teacher  of  Elocution,  Blount  College,  364^  Linden  St.,  Memphis. 


TEXAS. 

.UTIVK    .MKMIiKRS. 

1S74.     Alkx.   I1o(;(;,  A.    M.,  '57,  Randolph -.Macon   Coll. ; '74,  William   and    Marv 
Coll.;  '89,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  303  I^amar  St.,  Fort  Worth. 

1883.    JosKiMi  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  '52,  A.  M.,  '56,  LL.D.,  \/3,  Bethany  Coll. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas,  1801  Cong.  Ave.,  Austin. 

1892.     H.  C.  Pritciikti,  a.  M.,  '78.  Pritchett  Institute,  Glasjjow,  Mo. 

1891.     Principal  of  Sam.  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville. 

.1S94.     Oscar  Hknrv  Cooi'kr,  A.  B.,'72.  Yale;  A.  M.,  LL.D. ,'91,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Galveston. 

A.   H.   WlI.KINS. 

418  Main  St.,  Dallas. 

1895.     D.    S.    BoDKNHAMKR.    A.  B. ,  '70,  A.  M.,  '73,   B.  D.,  '74,   Ph.  D..  'S4,   C.  E., 
'92.  Cumberland  L'niv. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Trinity  University,  Tchuacana. 

JAMKs  M.  Caki.islk,  A.  M.,  Kmory  Coll.,  Ga. 

1881.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Austin. 

I.  M.  Fkndi.fv,  a.  B.,  '82,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1885.     Principal  of  Avenue  L  School,  330a  Avenue  N,  Galveston. 

T.  G.  Harris,  A.  B.,  '76,  A.  M.,  'vSo,  Carson  Coll.,  Tenn. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Austin. 

H.  .S.  Parso.ns,  a.  B.,  '86,  V^alparaiso,  Ind. 

1896.  President  of  (Jray.'ion  College,  Whitewright. 

W.  S.  SiiToN,  A.  M..  '84,  Arkanscis  Univ. 

1887.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  High  School  Building,  Houston. 

1890.     J.  L.  LoN(;. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dallas. 

UfKORCK  Tavlok  Winston,   B.   L.,  '74,    Cornell,    A.    .M.,    Davidson    ColL. 
LL.D.,  Trinity. 

1896.     President  of  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
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UTAH. 

ACTIVE   MKMBKRS. 

1891.  W.  R.  Malonk,  a.  B.,  '85,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1891.     Principal  of  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 

1892.  Al.I.KN  Al.LKNSWORTH,  A.   M. 

t886.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Gkorgk  Carotiikrs  Young. 

1893.  Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  150  E.  Brigham  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

1895.  D.  R.  AiKisBURC,  B.  P.,  '84,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1891.     Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  Salt  Lake  City. 

William  Jasper  Kkrr,  B.  Sc,  D.  B. 

1894.  President  of  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan. 

J.  F.  MiLLSPAUGii,  A.  B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Mich.;  M.  D.,  *83,  Univ.  of  Pa. 
1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  909,  13th  Elast  St.,  Salt  I^ke  City. 

J.   B.   MORKTON. 

1890.    Clerk  of  Board  of  Education,  618  E.  3rd  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Jamks  E.   Talmagk,   D.  Sc.  D.,   Ph.   D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  F.  R.  S.,  Edinburgh, 
F.  G.  S. 

1893.  President  and  Deseret  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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J   Ed..  Wateftown.  Wis..  iS»4, 1-. 

Boaido    Ki«enlB,SuiBNor.5ch.,  Wts.,r>t 
BadcDhimer,  D.  S.,  Ten.,  1B«.  A. 
Bodnsll,  EdwinJ.,  Neb..  iSth.  A. 
Bosei,  Cyrua,  fa.,  iSim.  A. 
Boliii,  CHrrie,  Mo..  ISM,  A. 
Boice.H.B..  N. J.,tlt9b,A 
BolentMUBli.  G.  B..  Ohio,  iHqb  A. 

F.J.,  Mian.,  iSg5.  A. 

■--     iSw.  A 


Bunis.  Win.  P..  Ind..  189S.  A. 
Bairaughs,  Geo,  S  .  lad.,  1S4;.  A. 
Burton,  Albert  P.,  Iowa.  1844.  A. 
Burton,  R-  W,,  111.,  1896,  A. 
Bushman.  Willard  T.,  Ohio.,  iB<u,  A 
Buller.  Nicholas  M.,  N.  V..  iS8s.  1). 
Bymgion.  S.  Lillian,  111.,  i8gs.  A. 
Csdman,  Mis.  Maij,  Mo.,  laH,  A. 
CahBlan,  Mati  A„  Ala..  ISW.  A. 
Caldwell.  H.  W.,  Neb..  18^  A. 
-Cjlmns.  N.  A.,  N.  Y.,  i^  L. 
L-alkins.  F.  L..  III.,  i»ffi,  A. 
Cammack.  Iral.,  ilo-,  tto.A. 
Camp,  David  N..  Conn..  i!!qa.  A. 
Campbell,  A.  G.,  K>n..i£^L. 
Ca afield.] unci  H..  Ohki.  i^.  D. 
CaaDDn,  Gjo.  L..  Colo,  ito,  A. 
Capen.  Frank  S.,  N.  V.,  iS«6.  A. 
CarfEO,  K.  H.,  Pa..  iSgb.  A. 
Carfisie.  Jaina  M..  ¥ei..  .to;.  A. 
Caraanr.  ].  A,.  Ind.,  lUk,  A. 
Carpenler,  J.  H,.  Wli..  i5&4, 1-. 
Carpenter,  Nellie,  111..  i8gb,  A. 
Carroll.  C.  F..  Mmi.  1895.  A. 


Bond.  J.  D.,  Minn., 


BouBbton. 

Bouton,  Eugene,  Mass..  189:,  A. 
Bold,  bavi?  K..  Okla,.  igqi.  A. 
Bord,W.  W.,Ohto,>9M.  A. 
BojdeD.  Albert  G..  Haw..  1890,  A. 
BDTden,  Wallace  C.  Mus..  1(96,  A. 
Biideo,  JDliD,  TcDB..  18^,  A. 
BndlCT,  Chailei  A..  Colo.,  1803.  A. 
Bradley,  Milton.  Hase..  1S92.  A. 
Bradley,  John  E.,  III.,  1890,  A. 
B(aTtoa.H.  M.,  Neb  ,  iSqi,  A. 
Brennan.  Hargarel  A  .  N,  V..  iSgTj.  A. 
Brier.  WarienJ^  Wis..  iSqS.  A. 
Brlmii  Elbert  L.,  Hich..  \*ai,  A. 
Briiht,0.  T.,lll,,i«03,A. 
BrodecielcKileG..  NTY.,  184(1.  A. 
Brooke,  Enina,  Ohio,  iSf^,  A, 
Brooks.  Edward.  Pa.,  1876.  L, 
Brooks,  Sarah  C  .  Ulnn..  i^it.  A. 
Browii.Adeiaide.  H0.189:,  A. 
Brown,  C.E.,  Wls^iS?;.  A. 
Brown.  Elmer  E.,Cal.  i8ai,A. 
Browa,  Geo.  P..  111..  iSSo.  L. 
Brows.  Geo.  W..  Mui.,  i«96.  A. 
Brown,  Geo.  W.,  111..  1803.  A. 
Brown,  Helen  M.,  Cold,.  iSq;,  A. 
Browa.  Jesse  H..  Ind..  iKoi.  A. 
BrDwa,  John  F.,  Ind..  1846.  A. 
Brown,  Le  Roy  D.,  Cal..  1888,  D. 
Browu.  Mlu  Marlon.  La.,  18S9.  A. 
Brown.  Wm.  O..  Wis  .  i8q6.  A. 
Bruce,  Wm.  G.,  Wl»„  1891.  A. 
Bnimbaufta,  H.  G.,  Pa..  i8g^  A. 
Brual.  Marie  L..  Uhb.  1896, 'A. 
Bryan.  Wm^L,,  Ind..  iHti.  A. 


Buchanan.  John  T.,  Mo  .  1890,  1 
Buehrle.  R.  K„  Pa..  1891.  A. 
Bulkley,  Julia,  111,,  1845.  A. 
Buich,  Arlhm.  Wi»7iSo6.  A. 
Burdick.  A.  Hall.  N.  Y..  1891.  A 


Caiey,  Wm.  V..  Col< 


Champlm,  Howard.  Ohio.  1 
Chi    "^      

""    indlei,  Wlllatd  M,        

_ iW" ' 

■Charlton.  Edwin  A..  WH..  iHl«.  L. 
Cheever,  W.  H.,  Wli..  1896.  A. 
Cheney.  Aoauetui  J..  111.,  18S4.  L. 
""eney,  Frucla  J..  S.  Y..  1891,  A. 


Oancy.  Albert  W.,  111.,  1S9).  A. 
C  ark.  Frank  H.,  Colo.,  im.  I.. 
C  ark.  Jessie  L..  Kan,.  189;.  A. 
C  ark.  John  S..  Mass.,  i8«z.  A. 
C  ark,  L.  H..  Wis..  iHg4.T: 


k.W,  .^ 


,  Neb.,  1 


DelliKan 

EltaE.,  K , 

C  arke,  Mary  S..  Hlon  .  1^.  A. 
':iy.Suaaitl.,  [I1.,i804.  A. 
J  emenl.  Arthur  G.,  H^Y..  iS9b  A. 
CIS.Geo.  H..  l>a..ig9S.  A. 
"  -  -e.  Oscar.  Fla.,  iB«.  A. 
___lj,  Ch»»,  Newell,  N.  Y.,  •»».  A, 
Coddington,  A.  0.,  ill.,  i"^  A, 
Coe,  Emily  M.,  N.  V..  1880.  L. 
CoBiwell.  Francis,  Masi..  1891.  A, 
CoTby-E.  C.  N.  ¥..1896,  A. 
Cole.  Chas.  W..  N.  V.TiBra.  A. 
CotcWtn.  H,  Ohio.  iS70,L. 
Coleman,  J.  D.,  Ky..  1891,  A. 
Collins,!  H.. ill.,  lS9SrA: 
Columbia  UnlYerslty.  N.  YmB9^.  A. 
Comings,  Fannies,,  N.  Y..  lS9-.  A. 
Coniiluck.  Theo.  B.,  Aria  .  t»K.  A. 
Cunodan.  C.  K..  Minn..  1894,  A. 
Conway.  Clara,  Teon..  i8Sj.  L. 
Coowav,  T.  W..  Kan..  iS9(.  A. 
Cook,  E„  N.  v..  1896.  A, 
Cook.  E.  H.,  N.  Y..  1BS4,  D. 
Cook,  Elizabeth  B..  III.,  1896,  A. 
Cook.  Geo.  B.,  Ark.,  189?.  A, 
Cook,  JohnW.,  ]ll.,i890.  A. 
Cooley.Mrs.  Alice  W.,  Hinn..  1896,  / 
Cooler,  Frank  W..  Mich..  1895,  A. 
Cooley,  Le  Roy  C.    '■  "       ''-"     ' 


___,_.,  Frank  B.,  low...  . 
Cooper,  Frank  Irvine.  M"»i 


.■:1194.x.  ■ 
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Cornel],  L.  S..  Colo.,  189S.  A. 
CornelJ.  WataoD.  Pa..  iS^  A. 
Corson.  O.  T..  Ohio.  1M7.  A. 


Corthcll.  W.  I.,  He.,  iaai,A 
Co.  Texchera'  Asio.,  Milwai 


Coy,  E.  W..  Ohio.  IM3.  L 
Cmblcee,  1.  W..  Ncb.-i« 
Cialt,  Comella.  Kins..  .^ 
"raig.  Oicar  Monty  iSii. 


189^.  A 


Cnnejuti 
Crswlord,  ». 
Crocket.  Mir 
Ciopsey.  Mlu 


R.  □..Pa.,iS9b,  A. 

..r:.,:;is.:s;v. 

M.  E.,  lowLito,  A, 

CrosBleT.  J.  I.,  lowi,  i/i».  A, 
Croathwait,  EiUa.  Tenn..  iSa^,  A. 
Crouch,  Sarah  E..  Mo.,  i«q;.  \. 
C„,.,M,..J„.,,»..,yj._A 

Cuppi^.J.  *!,Mich.* 
Curran,  OlTHM T.,  N.  M,,  IWiO, 
Curry,  Robert,  Nab..  iHSi.  L. 
CHrtu.  C.  C.  Minn.,  18*.  A. 
Curtis.  Vlrtll  G..  Minn..  iSqi.  A. 
Curtin,  Frederick  A..  Conn.,  lA^ 
Dana,  FcDstla,  Kan..  ifcK,  A. 
Davidson,  Charles  C^OIilo,  iWo 
Daridaon,  Win.  M..  Can,.  iSon,  .\ 
Davis,  Allan.  D.  C.  i8«.  A. 
Davis,  Booth  C,  N.  Y..  i8q6.  A 
Davis,  Buel  T.,  Wis-  i«<m.  A. 
Davis.  Emma/:..  0]i1or%4.  A. 
Davis.  Chas.  M.,  N.  J.,  1891.  A. 
Darls.  Geo.  W..  111.,  iSq6.A. 
Davis,  John  W..  N.  V.,i^=;.  A. 
Dawe«,  H.  E^  Neb,,iBg6.  "A, 
Dawson,  H.  T.,  N.  v.,  iSm.  A. 
Day,  L,  W..  Ohio,  1S6S.  U. 
Deahl. J.  N..  W.  Va,,  iSi|6.  A. 
Dean,  Flayla.  KiBn..iS9S,  A. 
Beane,  Chai.  W.,  Conn.,  iJtoi,  S 
Daatrlck.  W.  W.,  Pi.,  1891^. 
DeGarmo.Chas.  Pa..  188a.  A. 
DeUno.  Edward  C.  III.,  ilg:,  A. 
Denleld,  Kobert  E..  Minn..  1899. 
DewBv.  JameB  A.,  Pa.,  1893.  A, 
Uewey.  Melvl),  N.  y.    "-     ■ 
Dul.S.T..S)Mo,ig  - 
Pick,  Fred,  Colo..  1 


lo,ig«.  A, 
jIo..  ite,  A. 
■l«»HTXy.,i 


Dietrich.  lohn,  Kan..  1 
Dlllman  L.  M.,  [II.    ih«,  n. 
Dillon,  Josephine.  Colo.,  1804.  A 
Dodd.  Xrlhur  A..  Mo..  1843,^ 
Dadte.Win.  C,,  III.,  i8ga,  A. 
Uodion,  Mirv  F.,  Ky..  1892,  A 
Doiflemeyer.).  J..  Iowa.  1894,  A. 
Doiph,  John  H..  N.  V..  1846.  A. 
Dolphin,  N.  E.,Kani.,  181M,  A. 
Donohoe,  Mary,  J..  N.J..  \*^.  \ 
Dorland,  James.  £.,  Ky.,  xXa.  A. 
Dougherty.  N.C.,  111..  1887.  [>. 
Dow,  i.  J.,  Minn..  i8q6.  A. 
Downing,  A.  S.,  N,  yT,  1891.  A. 
Downs. lEdgai  R..  Colo.,  \^i,  \ 
Downs,!.  M.  N..  Ky..  iSgi,  A. 
Doyle,  Marie.  Wis.,  i8qi,  ,V 


Dreher,  E.  S..  S.  Car.,  i8t)b,  .\. 
Dudgeon.  K,  B,.  Wis.,  i8u,  \. 
Dunning.  Sara  I...  N.  V..  iSgA.  .A 
Dunton.  Larkin.  Mass..  itej,  \. 


I^yer,  Frank  R  ,  Kan.,  iSoi.  A. 
KakiDB,  Mrs.  Millie  M..  lU.,  189b.  A. 
Eaalniao,  Wm.  R..  N.  V..  1896.  A. 
Easlon,  Warren,  tji.,l895,A, 
Eatun.lra  T.,  Ul.,  1894,  A. 
Kalon,  John.  D.  C.  ife  A. 
Hden.  Pl.illp,  la..  1884.  L. 
Eggleslon,  Auoa  iCS.  Y  .  .89:,  A. 
EFdet,  Ella  C.  N.  V.,  i9^.  A. 
Kl-lcr,  E.  W.,  Colo.,  1&5.  A. 
Elg:as,  MalbewJ„N.V..  iSoi,  A. 
>■-'—  Charles  W..  Mass.,  I^,  A. 


t);"Wi 


lilllloit.  Kiln,  S.  I)„  181 
Ellii,  tohnC.,  Ml..  1S8' 
Ellis.  Wm,  Austin.  Mi 
Elliwarlh.  Henry  W.. 
Elion,W.  H.,  Wi8.,i8m, />, 
ElwelLHrs.  O.  F.,N.J.,i8g6.  A. 
Ely.  Sarah  Y.,  N.j.,  iftp,  A, 
Emeraon,  Henry  P.,  N.  Y..  1893.  A. 
Emery,  John  Q..  Wis,,i884. 1- 
En^tsh,  Rebecca  F.  Cai..  1888,  I.. 
Engslrom,  A.  E,.  Minn,,  iBo^  A, 
Estea.  James  A.,  N,  Y.,  ib£.  A. 
Evans,  Charles  U.,  Mo.,  1886,  L. 
Evans.  Chas,  W-,  W.  Va.,  1S96,  A. 
Evans,  Lawton  B.,  Ga..  1394,  A. 
Fairchild,  E.  T..  Kao„  iMtL. 
Fairchild.  G«nre  T..  Kan  .  1S80.  D. 
Farley,  D,  H.,  fl,  J,.  189*.  *- 
Karasworlh,  5.  A..  Minn.,  1891,  A. 
Farraod,TOtaon.  N.  I.  tfci.  A. 
Parrell.  Edward  D..  N.  Y-.  iSui.  A- 
Farrell,  Mrs,  E.  D.  N.  Y.,  ig^  A. 
Fay,  Etia  J„  Minn.,  1S9&.  A. 
Fefker,  Allle  H.,  Cal.,  189:,  A. 
Fendley.J.  M.,Te3<..  iS9s.  A. 
Fenton,  Geo.,  N.  Y,.  189^  A, 
Femald,  M.  C  ,  Me..  i!taa.  A. 
Flaher,  Gilman  C,  R.  \,  189J,  A. 
Fiiher.  H.  W„  Fa.,  1801.  A. 
Flak,  Herbert  F..  111.,  1891.  A. 
Fitch,  Ferris 5.,  Mich.,  1890.  A. 
Fillgerald.  Ella,  111,,  1B9;.  A. 
Filigibbon.  T.  F.,  Ind.,  i.—    ' 
Fltipalrick.  Frank  A..  Mi 
Flannerv,  M,  L  r- -       " 

FllmWi'g,  Mary'ArN,"v™^, 
Fleshman,  Arthur  C.  111,.  1^4. 
Fllcli.  W.B.,Ind..  |895,A. 
Floyd.  Chas,  L.,  Ala.,  1^,  A. 
FDou.L,0.,Pa..i8g6,A. 
Forbea,  Alexander.  111..  1876,  L. 
Forbes.  Ira  L..  Mich  .  189^.  A. 
Foresman.  C.  A..  Idaho.  |8«,  A 
Foresman.  Kotkeit,  111..  ilM.  A, 
Forrest,  f.  T..  Wash.,  iSoe.  A. 
Foshay,  James  A.,  Cal. 
Fo«ler.Gr "- 


L..  Mass.,  .**. 


rotfte  R,.  Mass..  1% 

rowiei.  W.  K..  Neb.,  1891.  A. 
Fox,  Wm.F.,  Va.,  1S94,  A. 
Fraier.  Victor.  R.l.TilM,  A. 
Freeman,  J,  H..  111..  1895.  A. 

Frer:r.  H   H..  la  .  .884,  .V. 


FulcULinT,  Djtiirl.  W.S..  1894.  A. 
Kiilton.  Roben  II  ,  Miss.,  1894,  A. 
Fiittall.  Thomas  A  ,  .Mk..  1^.  A, 
Galbreath,  L,  H..  III.  il«7.  A. 
Gamble.  Geo.  W..  Cotio..  l89(>.  A. 
(ians,  W.  G.,  Pa.,  iS.);.  A. 
G.lnl.oort,  A.J,Clhio.i8M.A. 
Garber,  I.  H,.lo«a.  iMS.  A. 
(Jarrett.AVnMam  R  ,  Tenn..  1E86.  D 
Garvlu,  John  B  ,  Ci^lo..  189s.  A. 
<;a3tman.  E.  A..  111,189;,  A. 
Gaiilt,  F.  B..  Iiii.hu,  ilSSi.  A. 
Gayhart.  Walter  C.  ^Bv..  189";.  A. 
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G«i.  D«vid  5.,  111.,  lASb.  A. 
G«r,  LouUeE,  N.  V.,i396.  A. 
GMling,  D.  M.,  Ind.,  iSqj.  A. 
Geonte,  AuMin,  Mkh„  1805.  A. 
Gelteiny.  Mn.  Mnry  £.,  W..  1X41.  A. 
Cell,  If.  L..  Iowa,  i»i&,  A. 
GIbbont.  Marnrel,  Minn..  iNqc.  A. 
Gtbion.  John  A.,  Pa.,  i8q6,  A. " 
Glffia.  W.  M..  111..  189;.  A. 
Gifford,  tenale,  Ohio,  1K46,  A 
Gilberl.t,  B.,  N.J.,  ig93,L. 
Gilbert,  NbwbII  O..  111.,  i^c,  A. 
Gilchrisl.  J.  C,  Tn»».  iMo.L. 


Goodhue,  Lincoln  P.,  III.,  itai.  A. 
Goodknlehl.  J.  L.,  W.  Vb..  i%,  A. 
GoodnouBh.  Wallei  S.,  N.  V..  iHAi,  A 
"    ton,  Qiai.  E    N.  v..  r 


Gem,  D»ld  K.,  Ind.,  i»K.  A. 
Gotwali.Jos.  K,.  P»,.  i,*)i.  A. 
Goudr.  A.  K..  Nob.,  iloj.  A. 
Goto.  Aaton,  Colo.,  i'*'*  D. 
Gowans.  Marnret.  N.  V..  iDqb.  A. 
Graham,  Httft  A.,  Mkh,.  1*);.  U. 
Grandy,  Mary  A.,  Iowa.  ift,y  A 
Grant,  H.S.,  11!.,  iS^^A. 
Gnttelo,  Lucy,  Hi.,  iBiA  A. 
Gran.  Simon.  Pa..  i!t».  L. 
Grauinan.  Emma,  Ky,,  iSflJ.  A, 
Gr»Yei.  I.  A.  Conn.,  ttofi.  A. 
Gray,  Clara  U,,  Mo..  iM.  A. 
•Gray,  L.  A,.  Me,,  1S91,  A, 

-" -»"■■«/■  ■s^^ 


e,  John  A..  N.I 


.  189.1.  A. 


GrunlK.  Ida  K..  Mo,.  1 

GrrenlH,  L.  C.  Colo.,  1_, 

Greenwood,  ].  M..  Mo.,  1^.  D. 
Gregory,  Benj.  C,  N.  J..  iSm.  A. 
Gteaory.Joho  T..  AU..  |9«.  A. 
Griffith,  George,  N.  V..  i8g3.  A. 
Gdgfti.  Herbert.  Colo.,  iSq;.  A. 
Grou,  Oils.  Wll.,  a*.  A. 
Graasman,  lolin  H.TllL  iAk,  A. 
Groaimann,  M.  F.  S.,  N.  V.,  iSgi.  A. 
GiotM.  Chaa.  W..  Ill ,  1IH6.  A. 
GroTH.  Mrs.  Choa.  W,.  IlF.  iM>.  A. 
Gnden.  Aooi  I..  N.  J.,  iKu,  A. 
Culicb,  H.  Alice.  N.]..  1^4.  A. 
Guaby,  Andrew  A.,  L*..  iHqci,  .\. 
r:.mnf«iB.  Walter  D..  N   V  .  1X06.  \. 
olaad  W„Coia..  [1^,  A. 

•  laRe'r,  Daniel' Barnard .'M>u..  11*64.  L. 
Haighi,  R    ■    '"    "-    ' 


G.Stanley.  tJfass-.iXqi,  A, 
Isaac  Freeman.  Mais..  iSw.  A. 
Loral  Freeman,  l't..iVqt.  .\. 
_jm.  Alfred.  N.Y.iS*.  A. 
all«k,  loaeph  A.,  N    I..  i«M-  A. 
alsey,  K.  K..  N.  Y..  i»K.  A. 
amlllun.  James  M.,  Mont  ,  ilifi.  A. 
ampitra.  Kteuior.  Irl.,  ibw.  A. 
ancock,  John  A.,  Coto..  ife,  .\. 
and,  W.H..S.  Car.,  i8c6.  A. 

ins.  Paul  H..  Uaaa.,  iB^.  A. 

rd,  M.  B..Ohia,ig9&,A. 

rlan.  David,  Uel,.Ag6,  A. 
.f  per.  Wllllani  K.,  111.,  ita.  A. 
arrlDEtOB.  Mark  W.,  Wash..  iSa;.  A. 
-~tfs.  Ada  VanSlnne.  Mkh..  1891.  A 

Til,  Edward  L..  Ohio.  i»iM  A. 


rrts.  Wm.  T.,D.  C-.iSjt.  D. 
iiison.  Elliabeth,  in..  iftK,  A. 


ihnell,  Mass.,  ito:.  A. 

5.  L..  III..  1*1;.  a. 

leb..  iXgc,  A. 
111..  1B95,  A. 


»ey,  G.  1..  Mo..  rS«.  L, 

rey.  L.  D.,  Wis..  iSS*.  L. 

lup.  Ida  B.,  Colu..  iSq6.  A. 

ieit.T.  l..Ala..  1H94.  A. 

:h,W.  H.,  111.,  1895.  A. 

pert.  Chas..  Ohio,  ifqj,  A. 

rklns,  Emily  1.,  N.  v.,  iHqi,  A. 

■n,  OnnMarie,  N.J..i»i5.  A. 

den.  P.  C.  III..  i)|M,  A. 

es,  KaocesCNtV.,  .9q6,  A. 

ea.  H.E.,N.  Y.,  iltaj.  A. 

ward,  Edward.  N.  yV.  i))«.  A. 

ward.  Emily  A.,  111..  i!«4.L. 
...th.  D.  C,  Mass..  i&n.  A. 
edges.  Miss  F.  C.  La..  iKk,  A. 
— -'-en.J.F.D..N.J..iSbi.  A. 
Mary.  Pa..  180$,  A. 
ck.  Welland.  S.  Y..  iftK.  A. 
JamesA,.-l'eiin.,iao&.A. 
t.Mary.Kan.,  iSm.  A. 

ns.  JoaephlDe,  Ho.,  im,  A. 
erti-y,  Henry  D..  N.  J.,  itok  A. 
ervey.  Waller  L.,  N.  Y.,  iSfi.  A. 
o»8.Wm.C.,  N.Y.,  1B96.A. 

.W.  A.,  Ind.,iB«,A. 

1.  Edwin  C.  111..  liit,  L. 
ewltt.  Amelia  C-.  N.  J.riSM.  A, 
Icki,  Lou  Alice.  Wis..  iS«.  A. 
'-'--  ■■--  " — Dana.  Mass..  !.*».  A. 

ISB..  i8«.  A. 

ill,  Maty,  W=-    -■"    • 

.  Florei 


B  N.V..iftiM.^ 
memim.j.  n,.  Ark..  iM.  A. 
inmai.,  ll.Tdla.  Iowa.  i»«,  A. 
lusdale.  B.  A.,  Mich.,  iftt.  A. 
inadale,  MaryL.,  Ind..  iSqS,  A. 
iaey,  loaeph  C..  Mo  .  1804.  A. 
itte,  Alice  E.,  Neb..  iSqCa. 
ill.  John,  D.  C.  iSSo,  L. 
^"-,  W.  W,  MlBO..  1896,  A. 
Augusta  W,.  Cal..^.  L. 

_  Jon,  luseTihliie  E..  N.  v..  181 
od^n,  Cha 
-iatn.CyrL- 

:Sm.  Carrie,  Ohio  li 


.  I  B«.  A 


Galus.  N.  I.,  itot,  A. 

0fnt.Aleit.,TeK..  1%  A. 
.  oflTngswotlli.  J,  L,.  Fia..  iH^.  A. 
olIoway.J.L.,  Ark.,  iS«,  A. 

■  -   "—   1890,  A,      , 


olt.H.E.  Mass.  189°.  ^ 
HorrisTMi 

Minn.    - 


jiKT.  Si^Iori"A'.'."*ia.,*iS* 
ose.  James  H.Caj- 1879,1. 

m^Sdiin""'"- 
iigham.  Mr: 

"I,: 


ft 


Edward  G..  111..  I 

EdwinJ.,  N.  v.. 
Geo..  Pa..  iBqi,  A. 
Logan  D.,  nTc..  iSw.  A 
idson  E..  Wis..  iKgo,  A, 
,  Geo.  W..  lad  ,  iB«|,  A. 
,  Jamei,  Can..  iBaoTA. 
.  Miss  L.  W..  Ohio.  iMi.  A 


1g.  Ray  Greene.  Man.,  1891,  A. 
John.AVash,.  iftH.L. 
tawrenceC..N.J„i»gj.  A, 
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lunt,  LyA 


int,  Lydta  L.,  Arl: 

.jnl.  Maty  H.,  MaSL., ,,  _. 

lunler,  Thomas,  N,  V.,  i&B;,  L 
lurd.  Gcoise  B.,  Coon..  iSSS.  A. 
HutlOD,  A.  ].,  Wis.,  i88«,  L, 
Hullon.  ChM.  E.,  Cal.,  i!to.  A. 
HoltaD,H.  H..N.  I..i»i6,  A. 
iFdc,  d  W.  G..  Mina.,iSq<l.  A. 
lydi,  Fuime,  N.  V..  1806.  A. 
Ijdt,  MaryF..  N.  V„  1%.  A, 
-t>]||.  Will  C  N.  ]..  iSqt.  A. 
Hon,  Jennie.  Mass..  i&)6,  A. 
>dii,JoliaS.,  Ind..  iMta,  L. 
ckmen.  Wilbur  S.,  III..  tSg^.  A. 
ckiDn,MiB.  E.  R.,  N.  Mex..  1891.  A. 
cluon,  Joseph  P.,  Colo.,  \f^.  K 
cobtTWaller  Ballou,  K.  T     'K-i'  A. 
luei.  Henry  H.,  Wuh.,  i 


K.  de.  CaL  1877,  U. 

J>T.  Wftltet  M.,  Km.,  iSa6.  L. 
eDklni.  Sin  D.,  N.  V.,  rVfi.  ,\ 

"■        111.,  1M6.  A. 


ohnioD.  a  fe.,S.  t..ito;,  A. 
ohnson.  Erneal  Henry.  ((.  I„  i%,\.  A. 

ihnsoD,  Isaac  T..  Del,.  iB<M,  A 

ihneon,  Leila  M..  Mlno.,%6,  A. 

phn.Dn,S,  Arlhur,Colo...8Q,,  A. 

ihninn,  W.  H..  Kan.,  180S.  A. 

ilinston.E.  R..  Ind.,  iSqi,  A. 

met.  Arthur  O..  Ohio,  lioi,  A. 

ines,  Daniel  W.,  Mass.,  1I7D.  L. 


,  Ohio,  i8S<,  A, 

-je.,  Edward  M.,  N.  ¥,. 
ones,  Frank  L.,  Ind.,  iSw,  A 
inei,HeTbeTtl.,N.  V,.i%)6, 


rt  &.,  Ind 


iS93-,A 


iS««,  ?. 


r.Cai'lF.,N'.JTi8w'.  A. 

KeadiD,  Kale  M^  Ohio,  iSgA,  A. 
Keane.  John  I,.  D.  C.  iKte,  L. 
Keatioi,  Uarf  K..  Kv.,78qi.  A. 
Keiliie,  Mrs.  Nellie  S,.  Kan.,  i^(,  -t. 
Keeler.  Flora  A..  Mich..  1801.  A.~ 
Keeler,  Harriet  1...  Ohio.  i&,  A. 
Kellogg,  Amos  M..  N.  V.,  iSoo.  A 
Kellogg.  Mrs.  Eva  I).,  III..  i$lt.  ^. 

CellyPrancia  1,  Ohio,  .Sa6,  A. 
Kelsey.  David  M.,  N.  y..i8qi,  A. 
KenaBlOD.G.  F..  Hinn..  i8qs,  A. 
KendilLF.  A..  111..  iBg;.  A. 

lendall.F.  M..  Ill-.ilqj,  A. 

tenenon,  Austin  H„  Mass..  t^s.  A. 

Kennedy,  lames.  W.,  N.  I..  iKg4.  A. 

Cenvon.  .Alpheus  B,.  K,  V,.  im.  .A. 
Keppler.  Mrs.  W.  S..  Fla..  1H44.  A. 
Kerr,  William  J,,  Utah,  rSo:.  \. 
"■'lyes.  Cliatlea  H..  Cal..  iSqs,  .\. 
rysec.  Roland  S,.  N.  Y..  iSii6,  A, 
ehle.  1>.  L..  Mliir.,i4Ko.  A. 

..Ibon.  Geo.  B..  Mass..  1841.  .\. 
Kilboume.  Effie  P.,  111..  iSo:.  A. 
Kiinber.  Helen.  Kan..  1^  A. 
Kiinberlin,  Ncitle  D.,  Midi..  iXu;,  .\. 
Kincannon.  A.  A..  Miss..  iN<)b,  .V. 
Kininiel.  M.  A..  Uliio.  iNqi,  A. 
King,  K,  A..  Ohio,  iSqb,  A. 
King.  I.E..  N,  V,,i'V)0,  A. 
KinE.  Rachel.  Cunn..  iHo;,  A. 

'■  ig,  Wm.  F„  Iowa.  i»S4.  A. 
ir.ie.  Chas.  J..  III..  iSqo,  A, 
isley,  M,  H,.  N.  J..  i»Um.  A. 
«./ohii  R.  Mo..  1S91.  A. 


Kleeberger.  George  R.,  Minn.,  \tffi,,  A. 
Kiock.j;  E..  Mont..  iSfc.  L. 
Knapp,  Wairen  E.,Colo..  1^.  A. 
Kneii,  Thomas  R..  N,  Y..  1X9S.  A. 
Koch.  KoieM..Ill..iSq5.A. 
Kolbe,  Julia  C.  Ohio,  iUcK,  A. 
KrackoHiiM,  Alice  K..  111.,  ism.  A. 
Krati,  K.  E..taiia,iSqp,  A. 
•Kraus,  John,  N.  Y.,  jfe^.  I, 
Kraus-ikielle.  Mn.  Maria,  N.  V.,  1XQ6.  A. 
Kreciy.  Bela,  Huagarr.  il(o3.  A. 
Krohn.  Woi.  O.,  tir,il«^  A. 
Cruie.  Edwlna  8..  Del.,  1841.  / 


EU  M„  Md.,;iS94.  A 

jimb,  Kichel  E.,  Hd..  1894.  A. 

Jicnbert,  V.  Am  IH  .  iB«7A- 

Jiinberlon,  Marj  J,,  Pa..  iKgi.  A. 
Lane,  Albert  G- ill.,  iSSj,  D. 

jne.  Mrs,  F.  A.,  lU.,  1844,  A. 

jne,  F.  H.,  N.  Y.' iSobTA 
Lang, Ouian  H.,  N.  y7,  itoi.  A. 
Lanadon,  W,  C.  Kan.,  1*);.  A- 

Kilmer.  Henry  G  .  Kan.,  i9».  L. 
irkins,  Chaa.  D.,N.  Y,.  ito;.  A. 
_.i  Taste.  Luclen  V.,  A1a.,Ti^.  A. 
Lathiop,  Mrs.  C  N.,  Ohio,  iftjj.  A. 

.avers.  E.  CFa.  iKn.  A. 

.awa,  Annie,  Ohio,  dff,.  A. 

.aylander.  O.J. ,  Iowa,  1895   A. 

JVton,  S.  HeiTick,  Ohio,  \%V,,  A. 

jiienby.  Wm.  Z..  Ohio.  i805-  A. 

^Conle.  loseph,  Cal,,  lS«.  A. 

.ee,  lamei,  N.  V,.  iSqa.  A. 

.ctt,  Elaie  E..  N.  Y.,  iSqb.  A. 
Lehman,  J.  H..  Ohio.  1896.  A. 

^ipairnr,  Henry  M  .  N.  Y.,  iSqi,  A- 
LelterrMrs.FTaDcesW„OI>lo,i89'h  A 
an,  Mary  H.,  Minn.. !»);,  A. 
lid.  Albeit,  N.  Y.,  1891,  A. 
i^u.ell,  Klchaid  M..  Mlsi,,  iSq&,  A. 
Leslie,  Miss  H.S„  N.  J,.iS«4.  A. 

.eviston,  Icven,  Neb..  181K.  A, 

,ewls,  Leslie,  111,,  i8m.  A? 

.iddell,Ell:abe>h,  Colo.,  iB«.  A, 

,lght,  C.  M,.  N.  Mei.,  |B«,  A. 


igan'  Anna  £,.  Oliio.  1890, 
ing,  E.  H.,Ma„i!cfz,  A. 
ng.  I,  L.,  ^e«,,  iBg6,  A. 
nptreth.  Emms  /!,  Pa,.  1 


Lounibery.  Louiae  A..  S.  Y..  iSab,  A. 
Lovoll,  Thomas  fi  .  N.  T.,  i«i)6.  A. 

Low.Seth,  N.Y,.iSk.  A, 
l.owe,J,S,,Ohio,  il<o}.  A, 
Lnckey,  Edwin  D..  Mo„  Om.  A, 
Luckey,  G,  W.  A„  Mo.,  iS«,  A. 
I.ukens,  Herman  T..  Pa-.ifia.  A. 
Lynch.  Chas.  P..  Ohio.  iSifb,  A. 
Lynch,  Win.  H,.  MD„t«95,  A. 
Lyon.  Mrs,  E,  C,  N.  V,.  iA)C  A. 


les.'pB..  ite,  A. 
P,.  N,Y.,  Ifti;.  A. 
in,  Kan.,  iW.  L. 


ck.  Wm,  S.,  Ill,,  iSflS,  / 


..  itot,  A. 
^..  N,  Y.,i8 


rfi.iiiaiiy,  S,"H,'.Oliio,"i8«TX 
Malone,  W,  K..  UUh,  iSdi,  A. 
Mande(llle,jBniesM,.incli..  1S96,  A 
Msnkell,  Nathalie  U..  N.  Y.,  184^^ 
Manlei,  R.  H„  CaL  1870.  L. 
Manness.S.  E,.N,J„l8w.  A. 
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Marbk.  A.  P..  N.  V..  18S3,  I). 
Maiclis,S.  K.  Ohio,  i8i>s,  A. 
Mirli,E.  H..Ky.,  iSgTA. 

Marihiill.  Catl  C,  Mich.,  iSa:.  A. 
Mar»h»ll,T.  Hireellui,  W.  Vi.,  1H77.  D. 
Maitiii.  Anoit  E..  111.,  iBaj.  .\. 
ManiD,E,O..K   I„i995.  A 
MartiD,  George  H.,  Ma»i..  iSipJ.  .\. 
Marlin.  Hatifti  A..  111.,  tSgb,  \. 
HlTtin.  Kate  T..  111.,  i8qb.  A. 
Hauee,  I.  EdmBU.  M.  V.,  iSuii.  A. 
UaHcy.laliD  E..  Va..  iSqi,  A 
Muw*,  lohu.  Ala.,  lioi,  A. 
MalhcDi.  Byron  C  .  V  J..  ,Sqi.  A, 
Mathews,  Eliinbetli  K..  lo»a.  tS^c.  A. 
Mauclc,  JuKph  W..  ."i.  U..  iHiij.  A. 
Mnuiiir,  (i.e.,  Ohio,  \f-)-.  \ 
Maxim,  Henry  M..  N.  J.."!--^,  A. 
Maxwell,  Wllflarn  II..  \    V  .  i.V.  A. 
Ha*cocl[,MaikM..  N  V.  A. 
Mavne,  D.  U..  Wis..  i-^i.  A. 
McBrlde.  Eliiabelh.  \   ^'..  i»i;.  A 
McBtoom,  Geo.  0.,  Kv..  1X41.  A. 
McCahaa.  John  E.,  Md..  iSgi.  A. 
McCailney.  Livingilun.  Ky..  1H4;.  A 
McCliDtock,0.  P.Tn..Kan.,  iNoj.  A. 
McClaogJ,  S,.C<.1o.,  IS,,;.  ,\. 
McClure.  S.  R.,  !■»„  iSgb.A. 
McUoaDell.  ].  ]..  lo»a.  Ocfy,  A. 
Mct:oy,Ma|[gieJ..Colo,,iS95.  A, 
UcCncken.HlisM.J..Pa.,  1894.  A 
HcCi]lloch,HaryC..m.  iSoj.  A. 
McDonald,  Mary  E..  111.,  igq&A 
McBlroy,  E.  B..  Ore..  iHqj,  A, 
McElroy,  M.  K..  Ohio,  1^  A, 
McFadden,  O.  E.,  Minn,,  iS^e,  A 
McFarlan^  Geo.  A..  N.  D.,  iSo;.  A. 
HcGaha,  Efmma  J.,  Ulan..  \W;  A. 
MeGlnnia»,  Jamei.  Ky..  1B93.  K. 

McGatern,  Hary  A.,  N7  Y.,  tfab.  A. 
HcGomn,  Mary.  Ohio,  iSu.  A. 
Mclnlire.  W.  W.,  Ohio.  iS«S.  A. 
HcIfCr,  Chaa.  D..  N.  Car..  iSob.  A. 
Uclcee,  J.  Millonl,  N.  Y..  i«9S.  A. 
HcKinnon.  J.  T^,  Neb,,  iSoj.  A. 
McLacblau,  A.  C..  N.  V..  iSm,  A. 
Hel.auchllii.  A.  L.,  111.,  iBgS,  A. 
McLeaa,  C.  D.,  N.  Y..  iSgi,  A. 
HcHlllan.  Keubni.  Uhio.  1H74.  L. 
HcHillin.  Mrs.  Reuben,  niiio,  iSKg.  L. 
HcMiUec.  Marj,  luwa,  m^i;,  A. 
McMuiiv,  F,  «.,  ^   v..  iK«,  A, 
McMuriv.Chai.  A.,  11]  .  \>ai.  A. 
MiMurry.Mca.  I.i.la  !>..  ifeA. 
McKabb,Mr9.  M  .  Tct:n..  I'M.  A. 
McNabb,  Bessie.  Tcno  .  iDq^T A. 
McHaushEon,  Jame-.  Arit.  i**!,  A. 
HcNDal.  Florencr.  Mc  ,  iSr.  A. 
McNeely,  T.  E-  Mo.,  i^'^i.  A, 
McNeill.I.  C.  Wis.,rvi;.  A. 
McNeill.  Mra.  1,  C  .  V\  i-  .  1V12.  A. 
McViear,  Peter,  K.,,i^,  i^v,,  f., 
Mehin./.H..la»<>.  .v,<.  A. 
Meleney, Clarence  E.,  N.  Y.,  iKn6.  A. 
Marrifidd,  Webatet.  N.  Uak..  i&.  A, 
Merrill,  Edward  C,  N.  J.,  i8q6.  A. 
MeniH,  I«iny  B..  N.  Y..  i8m.  A. 
MeiTill,i.T..Iawa,  1893.  A. 
Merli,  Henry  N..  Ohio,  i*)5.  A. 
Menrtn.  AInion  G..  N   V,  i)iq4.  A. 
Men>ln,J.  B..  Mi.-.i-in.  L. 


IileMiTe.EdDaT.> 
Metcalt.  Robert  U.l 
Meiser,  Robert.  N'. 


!,i«g5..V. 


Miller.  Mis.  I.  C,  III.,  1806.  A. 
Miller,  1,  H„  Neb..  tSMVL. 
Millet.  t.ewi5.  Ohio,  iSSo.  L. 
Miller.  LudaM.,  Mian.,  1894,  A. 
Mills,  Leida  H..  Kaa.,  1895,  A. 
Milne,  lame*  M..  N.  Y.,  iSgo.  A. 
Milne.JohnM..  N.  v.,  1891.  A. 
llilne.Wni,J„N.y.,i8i>j,  A. 
Mills.Joscph]..Ind.,i8*,  A. 
MiUspaugh,  J,  F.,  (Juh,  1805.  A. 
Mlsjimer.  H.C.i'a,.  ite.A. 
Mllchell.M.S.,Kan.,%,  A. 
MitchoU.  T.  1.,  Ohio.  iSm.  A. 
Mooaarrat,  Mra.  Lama  L.,  Ky,,  1877.  L. 
Mnnfoit,  Mna  M.,  lU..  1896.  A. 
ModIdi.  J.  B.,  Calif.,  On.  A. 
Monnler,  Hay.  Ark.,  18M,  A. 
Monroe.  WllfS,,  MareTillM.  A. 
Monteaer,  Frederick,  N.  Y..  iSm.  A. 
Montlort,  R.  V.  K..  N.  Y..  iBoi,  A. 
Montroae,  Otis,  N,  V.,  1896.  A. 
Moon.  A.  W..  fnd.,  1884..  A. 
Mood,  Kale.  E.,  Ala..  i8m.  A. 
Moore.  Dora  H..  Colo..  1%.  A. 
Mooiea,  Cnrrle  E.,  Ohio,  li^.  A. 
Moreton.  J.  B^  Utah,  i»«.  A. 
Morris,  Geo.  E.,  Mass.,  1806.  A. 
Morris.  Harriet  N..  111..  iRSi,  L. 
Morris,  K.  Anna,  Ohio,  igqi.  A. 
Motfiion.  Andre*  J.,  Pa.,  iSSi.  A. 
Moras,  Charles  H..  Mass..  iHqe..  A. 
Mowry,  William  A..  Mass..  iKfi«.  L. 
Millets,  Sara  A.,  111..  1806.  A. 
Mulford.  A.  Isabel.  Mo..  >»ib.  A. 
Mamlord,  Mrs.  M.  E..  Pa..  iSqi:.  A. 
Muntoe.  Alexander  A..  Neb.,  i^i.  A. 
Munroe,  James.  Phlnney.  Masa.,  iXq;.  A 
Morlln,  L.  H..  Kan..  iK^e.  A. 
Mniphy,  Geo.  T.,  Mo..  lAgi.  A. 
Murphy.  Mary  J..  Ohio.  1896.  A. 
Muriay,  Annie.  Mo.,  1896,  A. 
Myers,  John  A.,  W.  VIr..  iBg6.  A. 
Nairel.  I.  I..  Iowa.  i^dK.  A. 
N.  :         .      ,1  .     1*^.  A. 

^  ,;■,.  .,.;.,n^:,Va, 

\rv.cll.  Miisc'  S,'K!in.':i8«.  A. 
Ncwaun.  H.  D.,.\.  V..  iHw,  A. 
Mthcls,  Edna,  111..  189s.  A. 
Nichols,  Fred  R,.  111.,  189J.  A. 
Nicholson,  Maiy  E.,  lad..  188;.  A. 
Niahtlnnle.  A.  P..  III..  18U.  A. 
NolenTA.  Euniie,  Mass.,  1891,  A. 
Northrop,  B.G.,  Cunn..  1S84.  t). 
Norton,  Lucy  S.,  Mich.,  189S.  A. 
Norton,  A,  W.,  Mo.,  1893.  A. 
Norton.R.C^Mo..l(W,A- 
Noss,Tfaca.  B.,  Pa.,i«96.  A. 
Nowland,  Edna.  Ill,  1S96,  A. 
Nuiin,  Janet  H..  Minn,.  1896,  A. 
Nye,  Charles  H..  Wis..  1884.  L. 
Nrkirk.  John  B..  Hich.,  ita.  A. 
■■  6.  Aaoei.  N.  Y      " 

W.  F..S." 

O'Connor.  D.  C,  Neb..  1 
Olds. 


'■K 


L..  U 


^1*94.  A 


.  Iowa,  1896,  A. 

, .  ^alt  5..  Iir.  i»95,  A. 

Otln.  ArvlnS.,Kan..iS9D,  A. 
Ulmslead.  Emma  G..  NTY.,  189&.  A. 

[l«br.rn.  .<?"(<,¥.. 'ittQt,  A. 

Dienbaugh.^C.  m'..  Co|'o!!%5.'a. 
Osgood.  Annii  H.,  Ohio.  1890.  A. 
O^hea,  M.  v..  N.  Y..  iSoa,  A. 
Onen,  Lincoln,  Mass..  1896.  A. 
t'ackard,_S.S..N,  Y.,i»9J.  A. 
Hacker,  Ella  L..  Iowa,  iligc.  A. 
Page.  R.  S.,  III..  1896.  A.  " 
HaRner,  A,N.,lowa.  1896.A. 
l'alm«..CharleaS.,Colo.,i89S.  A. 
Palmer.  E.  D.,  Mich.,  1894,  A, 
Palmer.  Francis  B.,  N.  >"  1890.  A. 
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•Palmer^loiniiD,  Ala.,  iSoq.  A. 
I^rker,  Chas.  I.,  l!l,,  igSj.Tl, 
Patlur,Charl«V..Coto..  i4K7,  ^. 
Parker.C.  M.,  Ill..ito,  A, 
Packer,  PnuicUW..III„iSSa.  A. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Frank  S..  111..  i8«,  \. 
Parker,  Hcnrr  M.,  Ohio,  iSqi:,  A. 
Pirltet.i.  H.Okla..  .80s.  a: 
Parker,  W.  D..  Wis.,  18*4,  L. 
Parkinson,  John  B.,  Wii..  ittSj,  L 
Panneater,  Chas.  W.,  Maw..  i*e.  A 
PaTr.S.S.,  Minn.,  .89^.  * 
Punnn*.  Cora   Z    ^^hTn 

H.  S..  T( 

e.;olin  A.  M..  V:.  itai.  1 

PaltenEill,  Henry  R.,  Mich.,  i^. 
Patterson.  B.  P..  Pa..  iSU.  A. 
*pBtienou,  Susan  G„  Ind.,  itei.  .' 
P>tlaD,Ci«iia..\laika,  iSa:.  AT 
Patlon.Chas.  L,  N.  V.,  1^,  .\. 
PaxMn.  Sverett  E.,  Mont.,  iSH^.  .1 
Payne.W.C.,  III..  iRob.  A. 
PaTne,  William  H.,  Tenn  .  iKw.  .\ 
Pearce.  Julia  K..  Kan..  i)kK.  ,\. 
Pearae,  i\  G.,  Neb,.  iS^t.  A. 
Heaae,  Alviii  K.  Ma»..  itei.  .\. 
"  "-   N.W.N- J.,  1894.  A. 

e.  John  fl,.  Ohio.  i«So,  -V 


Parsons,  Cora,  Z.  Ohio.  1B95. 
Parmns,  H.  S..  Tea,,  Utos/A. 
Passniore.  John  A._M..  Pa 


.  Mich 


.  isqb,  A 


I.  L..  Ky.. 


l-etry,  Walli 
Perry.  W.  S. 

Peternian,  A  _,.,  _,,_,,,   , 
PlelHer.  I,  W^  Ohio,  iS<|=.  A 
Phelps,  NielS,.  Mich  .  \^A.  ^ 
Pbelu,  Willism  V..  Minn.,  l^7D.  ». 
Phlllpii.  Gen.  M,,  Pa,.  iSq4.  A. 
Phllirps.  I.  H,.  Ala,.  1S88,  A, 
Pickard,  loiiah  L„  loura,  1SX6.  D. 
Pierce.  Mrs,  Ella  M,,  R,  1,.  t^.  A, 
Pierce.  H,  B.,  Iowa,  1894,  A, 
Pierce.  Mrs,  idaL..l^a.iS,4.  A. 
Pleice.  Edwaid  T..  Cal..  iSKj.  A, 
■■■■  e,  Joshua.  Ill,   iSgi.D, 


Powen.  James  K.,  Al.i  .^^'.,  \. 
•Pomter,  Wiley  i  .  V.-,  .  i^t,  \. 
Pntl.Mara  L.,  Ma.'s  .  lio;.  A. 
Ptay.T.B,,  Wis. 11^(1,  ^. 
Pre»ion,J,  F,.  Mils,  iV.  .\- 
Prettyman.  E,  H  ,  Md  ,  i«i|2.  A. 
Prichard,  E.  H.,  Uhiu,  .19;.  A, 
Prince,  lahn  T..  Muss,  iHui.  A, 
Principals'  Associaiiun.  Wis.,  iWj.  I 
Principals,  Aaso,.  Mil»;.ukee.  Wis.. 
PrinBle,Wni.  J.,  111..  i.'<0.  A, 
PrilletTnan,  BTrd.  W,  Vi,.  i-tqi.  A. 
Prilcbatd,  H.T,.  Mass..  iNqA.  A, 
Prilchett.  H.  C,  Tex,,  1S91.  A. 
Public  SchcMl  Teachers.  Janesvillc.V 
Purly,  Henry  S„  N.  Y..  1H91.  A, 
Pntunin,  Mrs.  Alice  H..  III..  iKqi.  A. 
Putnam.  .V.  L,,  Wyo..  1S9;.  .\- 
Kaab,  Henry,  III..  iXHl,  L. 
Kalalon  jamea  M.,  N.  )..  1II91.  A, 
Kamsey,  Charles  C  Mass..  iSqi.  A. 
Ramsey.tieo.J..La...Wq,A. 
Kantin.  A.  W..  Minn.,  i*ji.  A. 
RaschlE.  II,  H,.  Uhto.  i.-lqi.  A, 
Kaiib,  A.  N..  Del.,  ilijs,  \. 
Kayiiiond.  Andrew  V.  V.,  N.  V,,  fv,- 
Kedhtld,  Jennie  I...  Neb,,  \^i.  A, 
Reed.  A,  A.,  Neb..  iSat;,  A. 
Kui^J.  Grace.  111.  1H06.A, 


Reel.  Eslelle.  Wyo.,  1844.  A. 
Reeves.  C.  E..  Wash,,  r&6.  A. 
Reid.  James,Moni.,  1891,  A. 
Retd,Marjfa,.Colo„i89T,  A. 
Retnhitt.J,  Albert,  N,  1..  1S91,  A. 
Rcmlnglon.  Lew  D„  Mich.,  1^.  ,< 
Realer,  Ijura,  Ohio.  189;.  A. 
Reslei.  Edwin  D,  Ohio.  i«93.  A. 
Reteley,  Ellen  G..  OhlD,  1S91.  A. 
Reynolds.  Chas  B,.  Ho.,  1895,  A 


B,j,  M.,  N.  v.,  ilKB,  A, 
e.  Rebecca  8..  HI.,  ite],  A 
hards.  E.  E..Ohlo,  il!94.  ^ 


Richmond,  Saiab  E.,  Md.. 
Klckoli.  Andrew  I.,  Cal.,  iBsi.  u. 
Rickotf,  Rebecca  D.,  Cal,  iSfto.  L. 
Riggs.John  P.,  Iowa.  1895,  A. 
Kijey.  Mrs.  Matilda  E.,  Mo.,  iSv.  A. 
Klven.W.  W.,Ark..ii95.  A. 
Kobblns,  C.  W.,  Mo.,  i«9>.  A. 
Robert.  Jainei  A,.  Ohio,  iWd,  L 
Robcils,  Hester  A^  N.  Y.,  1994.  A. 
Kobinaon,  Albert  R.,  111.,  1895.  A. 
RoUuson,  Oscar  I}..  M.  Y,.  itez.  A. 
Robinson,  W.  E.,  Uich.,  1I94,  ■^■ 
Robinaoa,  W.  S.,  Ohio.  iHg;,  A. 
•Hosenj:-  P..  Ia<n.  i»<,  $■ 
Rogers.  Dora  B..  W.  Va..  tl4&.  A. 
Rogen,  JoBeDhlnc  E..  N.  1..  1891.  A. 
Rogers,  Soviilus  R,,  N.  Y.,  iFta;,  A. 
Rood.  WUber  V.,  Otilo,  (**■  A 
Konl.  P.M..  .\la..ig93,  A. 
Roop,  C.  v..  Cal..  im,  L. 
Rose.  Geo.  E.,  Kan.,  18S&.  L. 
Rose.S.  L.,  Ohio,  I»g6,  A. 
Ross,  W.  U..  Kan,,  iSit,  A. 
Rolhwell,  W.  R..  Mo.,  189;.  A. 
Rounds.  Chas.  C,  N.  H.,  1876.  L. 
Rounds.  Katharine  E..  N.  H.,  1894.  .V. 
Rourke.  Mary,  Iowa,  i««.  A. 
Rowe.  Alex.  M-.  S.  0..1%4.  A. 
Rowc.  Mary  B.,  Ind.,  189=.  A. 
Rowe.  W.  S,.  Ind..  1S05,  A. 
Royal.M,  G„Ote„i896,  A, 
Russell,  lames  E.,  Colo.,  1S9;,  ,\. 
Russell. J.  A..N,  H..1894,  A- 
Russell,  1,  M„  N.  U,.  1S94.  A, 
Ryan,  Geo.  G..  N.  J.,  i8w.  A. 
Ryan.  Mis,  Kale,  111,,  ifib.  A, 
Ryon,C.M„N,  V,,  1896,  A, 
.  SaW.  Albert  R,,  111,,  ig&i.  A. 
"■■      -■      "..Wis.,*?  A, 
, —  -•°i.  A, 


Sabin,  Kate  L,  Wli.,lSis-  >■■ 
Sabln.  Mary  S.,  Colo,,  t8«.  A. 
Sadler,  W.ll.,  Hd.,  1S9&,  A. 
Silisbnry,Albert.Wii.,igBi,  A. 
Samuel.  Wm.  H..  Pa.,  1893.  A. 
Sanders.  D.  E..  Kan.,  iSK.  A. 
Sanlord.  Henry  R..  N.  V..  189;.  A. 
Sanot,  5.  D.,  Ohio,  iSoj.  A. 
Sargeol.  Ellia  A..  N.  Y.,  1896,  A. 
Sargeot.  Dudley  A.,Mass..  1806.  A 
Sasseen.  Mary  T..  Ky..  iN 


ScliflligJ.'w!;V 


I.  v..  ia§4.  A, 

.Pa..i8M.A. 

Iineidec,  Henry  G..  N.  X..  1805.  A 
hotield,  Martha.  S.  C.  iSqt.X. 
Iioltield.  Bessie.  R.I.,  1806.  A. 
hurman,  J.G.N.y..  1894.  A. 


i.ynBX   TO  LIFE   AND   ACTIVE   MEMBEHS. 


Scbnyki.  Aaion,  Km.,  iftK,  L 
Schujlec,  E.  H.,  N.  I.,  lau,  A. 
Scobey,  Frank  H.,  N.  J.rSi*.  A. 
ScoM,  Charles  B..  N.  Y..  i*m.  A, 
Scott.  Emma  A.,  til.,  iH»,  A.: 
BcoU.  Harriet  M.,  Mich.,  iSqb,  .\. 
Seolt,  junei  W.,  Ohio,  iScji.  A. 
Scott,  Marcos  W.,  N.  V,.  i%.  V, 
Scoll,  Wni.  H.,  Ohio.  iSoTa. 
Scotl,  O.  C,  lows,  i«95,  *■ 
Scudder.  Miron  Tracy,  N.  Y.,  t*»5. '' 
Scall.  James  F.,tud.,  1B9S,  A. 
Searing,  Edward,  HiDD..  iHgt.  V, 
Sntle.  Hlu  S.  H..  N.  J..  iBfj.  «- 
Seaier.  Edwin  P.,  Hmi.,  1893-  A. 
Saler,  Chai.  D..  N.  Y.,  1H96'  ^- 
Seelcy.  Levi,  N.J.,  rSqi,  A. 
S«rlgy,  H.  ^..lowa.7S84.A. 
Sdfert,  EdaN.,lowa,  i8q>  A. 


.18^0.  A, 


Shanahao,  Rev, J.  W 

Sharkey,).  P..  tfiiio..,, 

Shaw,  Edward  R.,  N  Y,.  iKgJ.  ' 
Shaw,  Samuel.  Wis.,  i^.L. 
Stiawan.  ].  A..  Ubio.  1844.  L, 
Shear,  S.  R..  N.  Y.,  iSM,  A. 
Sheater,  W.  I.,  N.J.,iS45.  A. 
Sheets,  W.  N.,  Fla.,  ifta.  A. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  N.  Y..  iSgi,  A. 
SheldoD.  William  E.  Mass  .  i^.  L. 
Shelley.W.K.,  Md..lBq;.  A. 
Sbepard,  Inrln,  HiiuL,  1&3,  A. 
Sherlfl.  Hn.  Chai.  E..  Iowa.  iSi}6.  A. 
Shields,  D.  W..  W.V».,  189^  A. 
nu.__  jojij,,,  ft    Aik.,  1800.  A. 

,.._,  Di»tdF.,Kao.,  rBq:,  A. 

lippen,  Edward,  Pa..  iHn.  L. 

■"-yes.  Emma,  Wis.  1896.  .^, 

B,  Geo.C..Wis..  i5o5.  A, 

S  efert.  H.  O.  R.,  Wis..  iSflS.  .V. 
like,  Lucy.  Ill,  itaj.  A. 
■■      r.  A.  A.,  Jr.,  Mais,,  it^.  A. 
r.  Edgar  O.Mau.,  1894.  A. 


Singer,  Edrar  A^^  Pa„  1B80,  L. 
Sites,  C.MTL.,  D.C..  iSgl.A. 
Skidmnre,  Sydney  T.,  Pa.,' 189;.  .« 
BklnHer,  Chis.  R..  N.  V..  [8qa.  ^. 
SUnner.  W.  H.,  N'eli  .  1845.  A. 
Slado,Jame»P..  111..  iV.  A. 
Slatoti.  W  ^..r.i..  iv>i,  \ 


Smith.  Anna  T..  D.  C.  i»)!.  A. 
"ni  th,  Carrie  I.,  Wis  ,  iSg^.  ,V, 
m  th.  Edwird.  N.  Y..  i8g2.  A. 
■  ,  Elta  II..  Kan.,  ifet.  A. 
,  Frank,  Mass..  i8q6.  A, 
I.Geo.  M.,S.  O..  liqi,  A. 
..HMletM., III..  18411.  A. 
..J.  J.  Mace,  N.  Y..  iftjt.  A, 
lh.1,  N..  Pa,  1S95.  A. " 
th.  Mollie  Va.,  W,  Va.,  1894.  A. 
Ih,  S.  McKee,  N.  V.,  1^  \. 
th.  Sydney  F..  Colo.,  1805.  A. 
(h,  Walter  W..  Minti..  t^^.  A. 
-  th  Wm.  G.,Minn..  iV.  A. 
aniylh.  W.S..I1I.,  iBqt.A. 
Snow,  Francis  H..  Kan..  iSgi,  A. 
Snow.  Miss  Bonnie.  Minn..  f8q6.  A. 
Snowden. Cora,  Ho..  [8qi,  A. 
Snyder,  Ella  M.Ohio,  1894.  A. 
Snyder.  Henry.  N.  J,.  1S94.  A, 
Snyder,  I.  L..  Mtch.,  iBSo,  A. 
Snyder.LydiaE..  III.,  1S9'.  A. 
Snyder,  W.  R.,  Ind.,  i89f,  A. 
Snyder,  Z.  X..  Colo..  1%.  A, 
Soldan,  F.  Louis,  Mo..  1K77.  D. 
Sollllt.  Alice  E.,  111.,  1893,  A 


SoulE,  rienree.  I,a..  1841,  A. 
Spaaldlng.  P.  E..  Mass.,  180(1,  A. 
Spatildine,  Randall,  N.  J..  1892.  A. 
Spajd.  irH.,Pa.,  i8»i.  A, 
Spencer,  Pauline  W.,  Pa..  iSoj.  A. 
Spencer,  Roliert  C,  Wis.,  18J4,  L. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A..  D.  C.  1^.  A. 
Springer,  Duraod  W,.  Hkh..  iHi.  A. 
Sqnire.  Mary  F.,  N.  Y..  iS«6,  A. 
Slableton.  I.  K.  Neb.,  1*91.  A. 
Stanley.  Edmund,  Kan..  |B».  L. 
Stark,]oshua.  Wis..  1884,1.. 
StateHiitorical  Society.  Wis..  1M4.  L. 
Stale  Nor.  SchI,  Alhen.  Lit.  St. .  Wis..  1M4.  L. 
Stale  Nor.  School.  Phiia.  Sue.  Wis.    18S4.  L. 

*i'890, b.   ' 


e,  Wm 


J.C,  1S96.A. 


Stephenson,  LUlie  k..  III.,  i8«.  A. 
Slephensor.N,  t,,Ill.,  iSgi,  A. 
Stem.  Henco,  N.  V..  1881. X. 
Stetson.  W.  W.,  Maine.  189:,  A. 
Stevens.  E.  H..  Colo..  i8q;.  A. 
Stevnu,  Moses  C.  Ind.,  rlM.  L. 
SteveoB,  Plowden,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  iffti.  A. 
Stevenson,  Wm.  C..  Kan.,  l8qo,  A. 
Stewart,  1.  N„  Wis.,  iSS«,L. 
Stewart,  John  A^  Mich.,  1SS4,  A. 
Stewart,  JosoBbS..  Ga.,  1895.  A. 
Stewart.  N.  Coe.  Ohio,  t^  A. 
Stewart.  Ralph  A.,  N.  V.,  iSdii,  A. 
Stewart,  Sarah  A.,  Pa.,  1H4,  L. 
Sllckney.  Lucia,  Ohio.  iSqj,  A. 
Stockleman.  Marv  E„  Ohib.  1896.  A. 
Stockwell.  Mis.  Helen,  H.  Dak.,  i»m.  A. 
Stockwell.  Thomas  B.,  R.  1.,  1891,  A. 
Stockwell,  Waller  L.,  N.  D.,  1804,  A. 
Stokes,  Horace  A.,  Ohio   1B9J.  A. 


Stom,Geo.  11,  Pa., 
Stout,  Isaac  H..  N.I 
Siowell.  Corydun,  G 


,,w.s. 


Stratton,'C.C.,6re.,_iB^,  D. ' 
Siratlon.  Frederick  E.,  Minn..  .8«6,  A. 
Strauss,  W.  M..  W.  Va..  1894,  A. 
Strong.  Edwin  A..  Mich.,  Oai.  A. 
Strong,  lames  W.,  Minn.,  i^.  A. 

s!:S«fe^yo*\ii*^''^- 
Sudboraogh.  Mrs.  Crsce  B.,  Neb..  iHHd,  L 
Sullivan,  ChrisUne,  Ohio,  1896  A. 
Snper.Cbas.W.,  Ohio,  1891,  A 
Suplee,  Faanie,  Iowa.  i8qs.  .\. 
Suter,  Anna,  Ind.,  1840.  A. 
Suler,  Mi>sH.A.,La.,iB94,  A. 
Sutherland,  Margaret  W.,7]hio,  il«>?.  A. 
Sutton,  W.  S..  Tei.,  1895,  A. 


, C.  H..  Wis.,  iB«,  A. 

;aber,  MaryE..  Kan.,  i8«,  A. 

-'.Vlo-'i^A.' 


Id,  I.  L 


William  W.,  Mass.,  i 


NATtONAL   EDUCATIONAI-    ASSOC /ATIO.W 


nd  Upper  Sec,  Wii.. 

Sec.  Wis..  18S4. 1- 
delphia,  P».,  1879.  D. 


Teacheri'  Carpi,  Inter. , 

ittSj.  L. 
'  eacfiers"  Cotpa.  Primar 
T.:.,h,„p  Institute,  Phili 

elon.J.C.faoDt., 


„..pe?FXMo'.W..A. 
Thdjei,  Alia  F,,  N.  Y..  ^•Q6,  X, 
■■liayer,  J,  B,.  Wis,.  iW*.  L. 
'  heilman.  Louii.  Mo.,  tM;.  A. 
■■hom»3,  I,.  A,.  Pa-,  i4i67A. 
Thomas,  Miss  M.  J.  B.,  N.  J..  \^.  \. 
'  'homploD.  Charles  W.,  Ho..  1894,  A. 
'  'honipaon.  [ohn  C.  Man,,  il^!,  A, 
Thompson.  LansdanS.,  N.  j.,  iK?6. 1.. 
■Thonipion,  N.  B.,Kiin..  1805.  A, 
"hompson,  Wm.  O..  Ohio,  ilfe4.  A. 

'homson,  Frank  D.,  Ill ,  laqc,  A. 

■hurber.  Chis.  FT,  111.,  iBfl.VA. 

hwioa,  Charles  F..  Ohio.  i?9(.  A. 

'ibbeti,  Anna,  N«b.,  iSu.  A, 

llloUOD,  D.  C^  Kan.,^S«6.  L. 

'odd.  Samuel  B.,  Wli.,  iBfS.  <V 

'over,  Elliabelh  A.,  Iow<i.  iKq;.  A. 

'racT,  Frank  N.,  l\\..x»f,.  A. 

'rant.  Dr.  AidcIIb  Earle,  N.  Y.,  ^Ml.  A 

■rmsk,  H.  M,,Pt,,iS9s.A, 

'reialer,  A.  W.,  Mich..  litoi.  A. 

'reudley,  F.,U}ilo,  iKqi.  .\. 

■urn«,  Alfred,  Vt.,  iSgs.  A. 

'unier,  Goo.  M.,  Neb,,  iftn,  A. 

•omer.  Mrs.  G.  M..  Neb..nacn.  A. 

■orner.i.E..  111,.  t«95,  A, 

'n.ner,  Marie  L..  Mo  ,  iSiJS,  A, 

■oltle,  Albert  H..Va..i'W.,  \. 

'iitwiler,  Julia  S..  \\a..  t%.  A, 

TwlM,  Geo.  R.,  U>iio,  iW  V  ' 
Twilchnll.  Haltle.  Wis.,  iSgs.  A. 
■rwilcheil,  Wm.  S.,  N,  J.,  tSgb.  .A. 
Ui«Jefhlll,Vpliny,llI.,i8qj.  A, 
ITnif  eraltT  of  Cafif om<a,  189^.  A . 
Unl«er>lty  of  Georgia,  Ga..  i«o;.  A 
UnlvenllT  of  Mlsaouri,  iSq;,  A 
Uoi*eta«y  ol  State  ol  N.  Y..  18^3,  L, 
UnirerillTol  Utah.  ttac.  A. 
Vaila,  E.  0.,  III.    iSw.  A, 
Vanlken,  Mre,  Geo.,  N.  Y..  1WI4. 1.. 
Vance,  Sophie.  Ohio,  i8i)o,  A. 
Van  Cieye,  C.  L„  Ohio.  1896.  A. 
Vandervort,C.R.,lll..  iBq6.  A, 
Van  Dew.  Chas.  C,  111..  1894,  A. 
Van  Osnand.  B.  D..  Kana,,  iM.  A, 
Van  Rensselaer.  M«nha.N.Y.,   iiu.  A 
Van  Sickle,  James  H..  Colo.-iSqi,  A. 
Van  Wie,  Charles  B.,  Ala.,  1844    ' 
VflUghti.  W.  11..  Hn..    "  ■     ■ 


,  |8q(.  A. 

-, - ,.  .iIis.'a, 

Verl.  Edmund  I,,  S.  P.,  iSq;.  A, 
Vo«l.Wm.ll„Ohio,i8M,A. 
Wabash  CnlleRe,  Ind.,  1S95,  A, 
Wade.  Maritarei  U  N.  J„  \fqt.  A. 
Wnldo.  .Vdelalde  C..  II!.,  iSg;.  A. 
Waldo,  lBnoleK.,III.,iftje,  A 
Wall.e,lUlildaI,.,  Ohio,,  |S--    ' 
Walker.  P.  K,,  111,,  jSpil,  A. 


r   wVD,ln.l..   . 

Webber,  Anna  B.,  111..  iH4^.  \. 
Webster.  C.  I .  .s".  Y.,  i«<|i.  A. 
Webster.  W.  F..  Minn..  itig&.  A 
*[>eeeiued. 


Weeks,  C.  \V..  111..  1 V- A. 
Weimer.  H.  G..  Md..  ill«.  A 
Wella.  Frank  E.,  N.  V  .  iV.  -V 
Welsh.  Alma  S..  Pa.,  i«yi,  A. 
'ift)6,A 

,..,...„„  „.„.,„.,iVa 

Wheeler  Henrj  N^  Mass  .  |8«.  A 
Wheelock.  Chaa.  P..  N.  Y..  i»*.  >■ 
Wheelock.  Lucj.  Mas*,.  iN".  A 
Whitcomb.  Arthur  K  .  Mais  .  itH-  .^ 
White.  Charles  G..  Mich..  1^1^.  1< 
While,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Mich  .  iSn.  V 
White,  OaaicI  A..  111..  i^)t.  A 
White,  Bmerson  E...  Uliiu.  ivc.  I) 
White.  1.  U  .  Mo..  iSgb.  A 
White,  k.  MabFl.  III..  1S9:.  \ 
While.  W.  r.  Ohio,  iSqi.A. 
White,  W.T.Tenti  .  i«*o.A. 
Whilehead.  Mre.  K..  N.  Y.,  i-«>.  A. 
Whitiord.  William  C  .  Wis,.  [«»,.  I. 
Whitman.  B.  £...  O.  C,  1 V-  A. 
Whitney.  Allen  S..  Mich.,  i'^.  A 
Whitney,  M.  A-,  111,.  i^i-A 
Whitnev,  S.  Emory,  Mich  .  rW.  A 
Whittemore.  Henry.  Mass..  iV^:.  A 
Whittle.  W.  K..  K.  I.,  lA*  A. 

er,  Esther  A..  Ohio,  ii<0, 1 

ixaon.  T.  R..  Mich.,  i<toB.  A. 
t,  Mrs.  L,  B..  Ind..  ■■iQ'i.  A. 
I'iey,  Wni.  H.,  Ind..  i*lgH.  A 
^ikins.  A.  H..  Tex..  .804.  A 
nson.  Geo,  E,.  HI  .  1891.  A. 
nson.  I.  I..  Kan  .  iSgfi.  A. 
nson.  J.  N..  Kan  .  1M4.  A. 
mis.  Mrs.  E>elia.  Ohio.  i«-?.  L 
.  _.  ims,  Hhilo  I.,  Kan..  ii*o.  I.. 
'\  Hams,  Samuel  G.,  N.  V  .  i>)t.  A 
!\  liams.  T.  E..  Ga..  iSot.  A, 
h  llami.  Wm. J.,  Neb.,  i^.  A. 
"amson,  J.  E..  Iowa,  iKqc.  A, 
•,  D.  li..  W.  Va..  i*9c7a, 
....a,  H.  B..  N.  t.,  tgoj,  A. 
/I11S.W.  A..  Iowa,  .SSj.  L 
'*  gon,  William  K..  kT)..  t^.  A 
■on.  Harry  G..  111..  iSgE.  A. 
son.  H.  E..  Kan..  iSk.'A 
.jon.  J.  Omiond.  D.  C..  iSfc,  I), 
/i  son.  Stella  S..  Ohio,  iS«:,  A. 
./  t,  A.  D..  Ohio.  1S93.  A. 
Wtnchell.  Harriet  N  ,  III..  iHac,  A 
W  one,  Jaran,  N.  V..  i8«j.X 
WiDihip,  Albeit  E...  Mass..  i4u.  A 
W  nstop,  Geo.  T  ,  +eJt..  iSi*,  A. 
W  se,  Heary  A.,  Md..  ifcte.  A 

W  tmer.  Chaa.  K  .  pl^  iSm.  A. 
Wolfe,  H.  K.,  Neb.,  itoOT 
Wolle,  L.  E,,  Mo..  ItooTA. 
Wood,  Emory  M..  K^..  iSitq.  A 
Wood,0.  M.,Mo.,  iSn,.  A. 
Woods.  Francis  H..  II)..  iHgb.  A. 
Woodward.  C.  M.,  Mo  .  1SS7.  A. 
Woody.  H.  C.,  Ind..  iSqt.  .4 
Wooley.  1„  C.  N.  J-,  im  A. 
Worlhlnaton,  John  t),  Hd,.  i^i  A. 
Wright,  A.  M,.  N.  V..  itei.  A     " 
WriRht.Anna  )..  Ohio.  TSi,  A. 
Wright.  Homer.  Ga..  iSuTa 
Wright,  Edmund  \V.,  NTH.,  i«*i,  L. 
Wriaht,  Wm.  R.,  N,  ).,  itex.  A, 
Wyffe,  Mrs.  M.J.  B..  N.  YT.S91. 1. 
Vcager.B.L.,  Mo.  L8g6,A. 
Yetby,  JohnD.,  Ala..  1^.  A. 
Young,  Geo.  C.  Utah.  iS^  A. 
Young,  I.  B  ,  Iowa.  1S96,  A. 
Young,  J.S.,  Colo.,  isg;  A. 
Vounjr.  Boberl  G.,  Ml.,  iMo.  A. 
Zillafro,  Mairaret  C     h.,  iSgo.  A. 
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INVENTORY  AND  PRICE  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  DEPOSITORY  AT 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  SEPTEMBER   17.  1896. 

of  copies       *f**'  ^"-       ^'"^'^  ^l- 

prepaid.      age  prepaid. 
LIST    OF    SITBJKCTS. 

Paper  covers,  16  pages ,• 47a  $c.io  $0.10 

HISTORY    OF   THK    N.   E.  A.,   1867-1891. 

Paper  covers,  141  pages 313  .25  .30 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    SUPERINTENDENCE. 

891 ;  paper  covers,  147  pages 184  $0.35  $0.30 

89a;      "  "       237      '*      437  .25  .30 

894;      "  "       184      "      319  .t»5  .30 

PROCEEDINCS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL  OF    EDirCATlON. 

885 ;  paper  covers,  i3o  pages 39  $o.ao  $0.25 

888;      '•          *'         73      "      156  .90  .35 

889;      "          •'         98     *•      954  .ao  .35 

890;      ♦*          •*         80     •*      359  .30  .35 

891;       "          **       114      *'       ISO  .20  .35 

894;       "          '•         86      "       144  .30  .35 

895;       **          "         81      ♦'       70  .30  .35 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    TEACHERS*   ASSOCIATION. 

865 ;  paper  covers,  117  pages 61  $0.50 

866;      ^          '•       140     '^      63  .50 

869;      "          "         36     **      37  .50 

870;       **          •♦       260      *♦       5  i.oo                       * 

BOUND    VOLUMES    OF    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

871      St.  Louis,  Mo. ---- —  II  $2.00  * 

872     Boston,  Mass #  #  ♦ 

873     Elmira,  N.  Y -  298  1.25  $1.50 

874     Detroit,    Mich - 320  1.25  1.50 

875     Minneapolis,   Minn - 237  1.25  1.50 

876     Baltimore,   Md.- 327  1.25  1.50 

877      Louisville,  Ky. - 230  1.25  1.50 

878     (No  meeting) - —  — 

879     Philadelphia,   Pa - -  346  1.25  1.50 

880     Chautauqua,   N.   Y -- 288  1.25  1.50 

881     Atlanta,  Ga 549  1.25  1.50 

882     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y... - 86  2.00  * 

883     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 13  2.00  * 

884     Madison,  Wis -- 606  1.50  1.75 

885     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 73  2.00  ^ 

886     Topeka,   Kas... - 382  1.50  1.75 

887     Chicago,  111 - 178  1.75  2.00 

888     San  Francisco,  Cal 319  1.75  2.00 

889     Nashville,  Tenn .  498  1.75  2.00 

890     St.  Paul,   Minn :.  524  1.75  2.00 

891     Toronto,   Can 786  1.75  2.00 

892     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 791  1.75  2.00 

893     (Inter.  Cong,  of  Ed.)  Chicago,  111 664  2.00  2.50 

894  .  --     Asbury  Park,  N.  J.- 580  1.75  2.00 

895     Denver,  Col _     442  1.7s  2.00 

896     Buffalo,  N.  Y. -      ---  1.75  2.00 

♦Stock  exhausted. 

Copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
can  be  ordered  of  the  publishers,  through  the  Secretary,  for  30  cents  each. 

A  complete  subject  index  of  all  volumes  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued 
at  an  early  date. 

Volumes  of  proceedings  for  past  years  can  be  obtained  of  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 
450  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  of  the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn.      Remittance  should  be  made  by  Draft  or  P.O.  Money  Order. 

Irwin  Shkpard.  Sec'y, 

Winona,  Minn. 
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Names  of  authors  of  papers  are  printed  in  small  capitals.  The  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  most  common  given  names  ("A:"  meaning  Augustus,  "B:",  Benjamin, 
etc.)  are  those  used  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  1879  and  1880,  The  American  Catalogue,  etc. 

A  f  indicates  an  obituary  notice. 


Adolescence,  importance  of,  . 

Adults,  education  for,  by  J.  H.  Vincent, 

Alderman,  Edwin  A. — 

University  and  State,  in  South,  .... 

Algebra,  study  of,  ...... 

Altruism  in  children,  ....... 

Apperception,  .  .311 

Arithmetic,  excessive  studv,  ..... 

Essentials  in,  ...... 

Art  Education,  department,    ...... 

Art,  see  Beautiful  Drawing,  Schoolhouses. 

Not  the  Servant  of  Science,  but  its  Complement,  by  W.  Secgmillcr, 

by  M.  V.  0*Shea,.         ....... 

appreciation,  cultivation   of,       . 

for  art*6  sake,  ....... 

little  use  of  museums, 

in  common  schools,  by  W.  S.  Goodnough,  668-70;  by   W.  S.  Perry 
(report),  ........ 

historic  ornament,        ...... 

Athletics,  college,         ....... 

Atkinson,  G.  S.,  remarks,  ..... 

Atomic  theory,  ....... 

Authority,     ........ 

Automatism,      ........ 

Babcock,  C.  a. — 

What  is  the  function  of  supervision, 
I^ach,  P.  M.,  remarks,  ...... 

Bailky,  T:  p.— 

Child  study  in  Tompkins*  observation  school, 
Bakrr,  J.  H.   - 

What  should  colleges  do  for  graduates  of  high  ^chool^.' 

remarks, 
Barnard  fl.,  ........ 

Barnes,  Earl  — 

Pupils  as  social  factors 

remarks,  ....... 

Barringer,  W.  L.,  remarks,  ..... 

Bassett,  J.  A.,  remarks,       ...... 

Beautiful,  educational  value  of  the,  ....  353 

Bell,  W.  A.- 
Horace Mann,  ....... 

remarks,      ........ 

Bender,  Ida  C,  remarks,    ...... 

Bennett,  C:  A. — 

Aesthetic  principle  in  manual  training. 
Bessey,  C:  E. — 

Science  and  culture,    ...... 
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574 


275 


Bicycling,  ....... 

Biography,  study,  objection  to,     . 

Bishop,  J.  Remsen,  remarks,  .... 

Bookkeeping,  study,  795-96,  809,  report  on,  by  S.  S.  Packard, 
Books  for  school  libraries,       ..... 

how  to  use,        ....... 

Botany,  958,  outdoor,  ..... 

Bouton,  Eugene,  remarks,  ..... 

Boynton,  Frank  D.,  remarks,  .... 

Boys,  well-behaved,  future,  ..... 

Bradley,  J :  E. — 

Higher  life  of  colleges,  report,    ...... 

remarks  ........ 

Briggs,  Horace,  remarks, 
Brown,  Elmer  E. — 

Child  study  in  the  Tompkins  observation  school, 
Brown,  G:  W.,  remarks,  ....... 

Bruck.  W  :  G.— 

Conventions  of  school  boards,  ..... 

Brumbaugh,  M.  G. — 

Nature  Study,         ....... 

Bryan,  W:  L. — 

Scientific  and  non-Scientific  Methods  in  Child  Study, 
Buckle,  H:  T:,  works,  ........ 

BUR(fESS,  I.    B. — 

Translation  from  classical  languages  as  basis  of  training  in  English, 
Burris,  W.  P.,  remarks. 
Business  education,  department  of, 
Business  education,  by  Seymour  Eaton, 

communication  between  schools, 

correlation  of  studies,  by  J.  M.  Mehan, 

practice  work  in,   . 

bv  C:  C.  Marshall, 

instruction  in  high  schools,         ....  806 

schools  for,  private,  by  M.  Dewey, 

public,  by  Allan  Davis,     . 
Business  law,  study. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray. — 

Democracy  and  education, 

remarks,  .... 

Calkins,  Norman  A.,  t,  by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  E 
Carhart,  H:  S. — 

Humanistic  element  in  science, 
Carlisle,  J.  M.,  remarks, 
Carroll,  Clarence  F. — 

Manual  training  in  schools, 

remarks,  ........        353 

Chamberlain,  Joseph, 

Character  development,     .......        i33 

Concentration  of  studies  as  means  of,  by  C:  De  Garmo, 
Chemistry,  teaching  of  beginning,  by  Paul  C.  Freer, 
Cheney,  Francis  J.,  remarks,  ..... 

Child-study  department,  836-92,  298,  381 ;  by  Anna  K.  Eggleston, 

progress  in,  by  S.  E.  Wiltse,        ..... 

results,  by  A.  S.  Whitney,  .... 

by  parents,  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,      ..... 

by  teachers,        ....... 

by  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  ...... 

relation  to  work  of  a  superintendent,  by  C:  B.  Gilbert, 

in  a  public  school,  by  E.  E.  Brown,        .... 

by  T:  B.  Bailey,  ...... 

in  country  school,  by  Anna  K.  Eggleston, 

at  Clark  university,  by  G.  S.  Hall, 

by  Illinois  society,  by  F.  W.  Parker,      .... 
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by  Minnesota  bociety,  by  L.  H.  Galbreath, 

musical  phases  of,  by  Florence  Marsh,  .... 

scientific  and  non-scientific  methods,  by  W:  L.  Bryan,    . 

what  children  wish  to  do  when  they  become  men  and  women,  by 
C:  H.  Thurber,. 
Children.     See  Pupils,  Studies 

altruism, 

conservatism, 

Interests,  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  . 

logical  faculty, 

morals,  double  standard, 

influence  of  routine  on,     . 

respect  for  authority. 
Children  of  poor,  by  M:  E.  McDowell, 

neglected. 
Cities,  drift  to,  ......  166 

reform  in  government  of. 
Citizenship,  training  for  (See  Debating) 
Civic  virtue. 
Civics 

study  of  local  institutions. 
Civil  service  in  U.  S. — 

bosses,  92,  spoils  system, 
Clark,  J.  S.,  remarks,    . 
Clark,  S.  H. — 

Psychology  of  descriptive  gesture,  .... 

Clkrk,  J :  E. — ' 

shall  teachers  be  pensioned,        ..... 

Clute,  Oscar,  remarks,        ....... 

Cole,  S.  W.— 

Thinking  sounds  directly  or  indirectly 
Collar,  W :  C.,  remarks,      ....... 

College 

misuse  of  name,     ......  440 

government,  students*  aid  in,  ....  . 

moral  discipline  at,  .....  . 

students'  extravagance,  ..... 

societies       ........ 

Colleges,  admission  to 

age  is  too  high,  ....... 

by  certificate,     .... 

requirements;  see  History,  Language, 
committee  on, 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable, 
lack  of  uniformity, 
at  Chicago,  by  W^:  R.  Harper, 
at  Yale,  by  T:  D.  Seymour, 
Colleges,  studies  at — 

aim,         ..... 

what  should    colleges  do  for  graduates  of  high 

shortening  course, 

professional  studies  in,  .  .  . 

postgraduate,  .... 

Colleges  and  universities,  work  differentiated, 
Colleges  and  professional  schools,  articulation. 
Colonialism,  ..... 

Color  work,        ......... 

Committee  of  Ten,  report  of,  criticised,  by  A.  W.  Small,  J74-7^> 

Committee  of  Fifteen,  report  of,  criticised,  .  288 

Compositions,  see  Writing,  ....... 

Cook,  Flora  J. — 

Place  of  nature  study  in  primary  work,      .... 
Cooking,  ........ 
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Cooper,  J.  A.,  remarks,       ..... 
Corbett,  H.  R.,  remarks,  .... 

Council  of  Education,  ..... 

Country  training,  ..... 

Coy,  E.  W.~ 

What  is  the  secondary  school  .'  .  .  . 

remarks,      ...... 

Crane,  Julia  Ettie,  remarks,  .... 

Crime,  education  not  protection  against, 
Cropsky,  N. — 

What  should  the  elementary  school  do  for  a  child. ^ 
Culture  ...... 

Damrosch,  Frank — 

How  good  music  makes  good  citizens 
Dancing  in  schools       ..... 
Davis,  Allan — 

Course  of  study  for  business  high-schools 
Davis,  Huel  T.,  remarks  .... 

Debating 

usefulness  of  mock  congress,  by  W.  K.  Wickes 
Defective  classes  department        .... 
Deformity,  Statistics  .... 

De  Gar  mo,  C: — 

Concentration  as  means  of  developing  character 

remarks  ...... 

Delano,  E:  C. — 

Grade  meetings  ..... 

Delusions,  popular        .  . 

Democracy  and  education,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Designing,  instruction  in        .  ... 

Dewey,  Melvil — 

Business  schools*  ..... 

Library  Department  of  the  Nat.  Kdu.  Asso. 
Dickens,  C:,  educational  ideas  of  .  .  . 

Dougherty,  Newton  C. — 

Do  public  schools  meet  reasonable  expectations: 

remarks       ...... 

Downs,  Edgar  F.,  remarks  .... 

Draper,  Andrew  S. — 

The  general  government  and  public  education 
Drawing,  Study  of  (See  Art)        .... 

as  means  of  expression 
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